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OL  UME  TIIE  FIRST 
of  the  New  Series  of 
the  Art- J ournal  com¬ 
mences  with  engravings 
from  pictures  in  the  col¬ 
lections  of  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen  and  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,  at 
Windsor  Castle ,  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  Osborne. 

We  have  explained  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  munificent  boon  teas  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  Editor  of  this  work.  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  consider  the  Art- 
Journal  as  “ extremely  tv  ell  conducted 
and  calcxdated  to  be  of  muck  service,  and 
“  his  patronage  of  which  it  has  given  him 
much  pleasure  to  afford .” 

It  is  this  series,  therefore,  which  is  to 
succeed  the  “  Vernon  Gallery and  to  supply 
the  leading  engravings  to  the  Art- Journal 
for  some  years  to  come.  We  arc  justified  in 
asking  for  a  general  belief  that  such  series 
will  be  produced  throughout  with  that 
due  care  to  excellence,  alike  demanded  by 
gratitude  for  so  valuable  a  boon,  and  by  regard 
to  the  best  interests  of  a  work  that  can 
maintain  its  position  in  public  favour  only 
while  its  merit  is  commensurate  with  the  high 
and  extensive  patronage  it  receives. 

Although  sixteen  years  have  passed  since 
we  commenced  this  undertaking,  ive  have 
announced  the  present  part  of  the  Art- 
Journal — for  January,  1855 — as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  Neiv  Series.  This  arrangement 
is  made  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  many 
who,  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  icork,  have  hesitated  to 
commence  a  publication  that  must  be 
necessarily  incomplete.  Our  subscribers 
will  not  perceive  any  other  material  change : 
—but  in  the  Royal  Pictures,  and  in  the 
several  other  Art-introductions ,  they  will, 
ice  trust,  find  the  improvements  they  have  a 
right  to  require  and  expect. 
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ALBERT  DURER: 

HIS  WORKS,  HIS  COMPATRIOTS, 
AND  HIS  TIMES.* 

BY  F.  W.  FAIRHOLT,  F.S.A. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  ORIGINAL  SKETCHES 
BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


urer  is  the  one  great 
name  which  repre¬ 
sents  early  German 
Art  in  its  pure  nation¬ 
ality.  In  his  works 
we  see  all  its  peculi¬ 
arities  and  may  study 
all  its  merits.  It  is 
not  without  its  de¬ 
fects  also,  but  as  they 
may  be  honestly  con¬ 
sidered  a  part  of  the 
whole,  it  becomes  a 
necessary  thing  to  consider  them  with  the 
beauties  to  which  they  may  be  conjoined  ;  nor 
must  we  shrink  in  our  search  for  the  latter 
quality  by  such  occasional  drawbacks,  if  we 
would  investigate  the  throes  of  the  artist-mind 
toward  excellence,  for  that  was  its  characteristic 
feature  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  period  in 
which  he  flourished.  In  the  somewhat  gaudy 
glories  of  the  Byzantine  school,  we  can  trace 
only  the  failing  powers  of  a  great  empire 
conscious  of  its  old  dignity,  but  not  fully  able  to 
display  it.  In  the  barbaric  night  which  succeeded 
we  find  Art  sunk  to  the  most  childish  attempt 
at  imitating  simple  nature  ;  which  was  “  copied 
most  vilely.”  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  we  trace  the  latent  wish  for  the  deli¬ 
neation  of  beauty  struggling  again  into  life  ;  but 
it  was  simply  the  wish  rather  than  the  power  to 
delineate  the  graceful,  that  we  find  displayed  in 
the  contorted  figures  which  the  artists  of  these 
days  attempted  to  picture  as  graceful  beings. 
Still  crude  and  strange,  or  even  grotesque  as 
they  may  appear,  they  are  not  to  be  despised. 
Amid  much  that  is  repulsive  to  modern  cultivated 
taste,  we  occasionally  find  naive  delineations  of 
simple  beauty,  natural  expression,  and  touches 
of  human  pathos,  which  tell  how  honestly  and 
how  eagerly  these  old  artists  worked ;  how  truly 
they  wished  to  do  more  than  they  had  power  to 
accomplish ;  and  though  clogged  to  the  earth  by 
the  dark  age  they  lived  in,  how  earnestly  they 
wished  to  soar  above  that  position.  The 
archaisms  of  old  Greece  are  not  better  than 
such  works ;  and  as  we  can  trace  the  onward 
course  of  those  ancient  masters  of  Art  from  the 
rude  outlines  on  the  vases  of  Etruria,  to  the 
glorious  works  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles— even 
so,  if  we  wish  to  know  the  true  course  of  the 
revival  of  modern  Art,  must  we  trace  it  in  the 
sculpture,  wall-painting,  and  missal-drawing,  of 
the  middle  ages,  until  we  find  it  assume  a  more 
definite  and  better-regulated  style  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century;  that  period  of  the  revival  of 
classical  tastes,  and  bright  day-spring  of  Art  in 
Italy,  from  which  we  ourselves  must  still  drink 
inspiration  as  from  the  “well  undefiled.” 

The  influence  of  the  Italian  school  after  the 
era  of  Raffaelle  may  be  said  to  be  paramount. 
As  his  works  became  known  and  studied,  they 
gave  laws  to  other  artists  ;  and  the  mannerisms 
and  peculiarities  of  earlier  schools  were  softened 
down  or  exploded.  Gothic  Art — if  such  a  term 
may  be  applied  to  the  Art  which  was  the  hand¬ 
maiden  of  Gothic  architecture  (the  term  Gothic 
being  by  no  means  understood  as  meaning 
barbaric),  had  run  its  course  by  aid  of  its  own 
experience  alone,  possessing  qualifications  of  its 
own,  but  being  in  some  degree  more  remarkable 
for  its  strength  of  feeling  than  grace  of  expression. 
The  Italian  school  inoculated  it  with  elegance  ; 
but  it  naturally  possessed  an  independent  power, 
together  with  a  vigour  and  native  grace  which 
rewarded  those  who  sought  for  it,  rather  than 
courted  them  by  its  palpable  display.  Gothic  Art 

*  This  article,  which  will  be  continued  in  four  suc¬ 
cessive  numbers,  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Fairholt’s  recent 
visit  to  Germany,  during  which  he  spent  a  fortnight  in 
the  “quaint  old  town,”  making  very  minute  inquiries 
into  all  matters  that  appertained  to  this  topic — Albert 
Hurer  and  his  Times— and  filling  his  sketch-book  with 
a  very  large  variety  of  illustrative  objects,  many  of 
which  will  be  engraved  in  these  pages. 


in  its  native  strength,  as  it  had  grown  gradually 
and  achieved  its  own  position,  may  be  seen  in 
the  works  of  the  northern  contemporaries  of 
Raffaelle  ;  the  study  of  its  rise  and  progress  is  no 
unworthy  study  of  the  human  mind  in  its 
onward  course  toward  excellence,  nor  should  we 
allow  prejudice  to  weigh  with  us  in  contemplat¬ 
ing  these  labours.  It  has  been  well  observed 
that  “  in  Art  as  in  many  other  branches  of 
human  knowledge  and  industry,  exclusiveness, 
or  the  tendency  to  depreciate  that  which  does 
not  conform  to  our  own  taste  and  feelings,  is  a 
fertile  source  of  error  and  mischief.  Such  a 
disposition  deprives  mankind  of  the  free  and 
unrestrained  enjoyment  of  much  that  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  cheer  and  improve  them.  The  naivete 
of  the  early  German  and  Italian  painters,  the 
earnest  simplicity  with  which  they  conceived 
and  expressed  the  devotional  subjects  treated 
by  them,  and  the  moral  beauty  of  the  subjects 
themselves,  may  excite  our  admiration,  without 
disqualifying  us  for  duly  admiring  the  brilliant 
breadth  of  light  and  shadow  of  Rembrandt,  or 
the  genuine  truth  and  humour  of  Wilkie.”  *  In 
this  spirit  must  we  study  the  works  of  the  early 
native  artists  of  the  northern  schools,  and  in 
this  way  comprehend  their  true  philosophic 
position,  and  the  aesthetics  of  their  style. 

Germany — a  great  and  powerful  nation,  was 
in  the  fifteenth  century  the  home  of  northern 
intelligence;  and  no  where  was  it  more  fully 
made  visible  than  in  the  old  town  of  Nuremberg  ; 
it  was  the  centre  of  trade,  the  abode  of  opulence, 
the  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts.  Here 
amid  congenial  spirits  lived  Albert  Durer — “  in 
him,”  says  Dr.  Kugler,  “  the  style  of  Art  already 
existing  attained  its  most  peculiar  and  its  highest 
perfection.  He  became  the  representative  of 
German  Art  at  this  period.”  To  himself  and 
his  works  therefore  must  we  look  for  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  early  German  school ;  and  to 
Nuremberg,  as  it  was  in  his  epoch,  for  an 
acquaintance  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
refined  life  of  the  German  people.  It  is  no 
unprofitable  labour  to  unveil  these  ancient  and 
forgotten  times;  much  in  man’s  history,  great 
and  good,  is  hidden  in  the  pages  of  old  chro¬ 
nicles,  and  it  is  a  worthy  task  to  call  back 
forgotten  glories  that  may  induce  modern  emu¬ 
lation,  or  at  least  vindicate  the  true  position  of 
the  great  departed. 

“  From  the  barred  visor  of  antiquity 

Reflected,  shines  the  eternal  light  of  truth 

As  from  a  mirror  !  ”  j 

The  modern  traveller  who  visits  Nuremberg 
will  see  an  old  city  most  singularly  unaltered. 
For  the  last  two  centuries  it  would  seem  to  have 
remained  almost  stationary ;  its  inhabitants 
succeeding  each  other  without  a  wish  for  change, 
living  in  the  old  houses  of  their  progenitors, 
and  quietly  retaining  a  certain  stolid  position 
which  has  neither  lost  or  won  in  the  great 
battle  of  life  around  them.  On  approaching  its 
walls  it  is  difficult  at  first  to  believe  that  a  city 
so  quaint  and  peculiar  still  exists  intact.  It  is 
precisely  like  looking  at  a  pictured  town  in  an 
old  missal,  with  its  series  of  square  towers,  and 
long  curtain  wall  embracing  its  entire  circum¬ 
ference  ;  its  old  castle  perched  on  the  rock,  and 
its  great  massive  round  towers  proudly  pro¬ 
tecting  its  chief  gates  upon  all  sides.  There  is  a 
strange  “  old-world  ”  look  about  everything 
within  these  walls  also,  and  we  scarcely  feel 
that  we  have  arrived  at  the  nineteenth  century 
as  we  indulge  in  the  thoughts  they  call  forth. 
It  is  a  place  to  dream  in  over  the  past,  to  carry 
one’s  mind  away  from  the  bustle  of  modern  life 
to  the  thoughtful  contemplation  of  that  once 
enjoyed  here  by  generations  long  departed.  It 
seems  no  place  for  the  actual  realities  of  our 
railroad  days,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  impertinence 
in  bringing  us  by  such  means  close  to  its  quiet 
old  walls  ;  you  feel  thrown,  as  it  were,  from 
the  go-a-head  rapidities  of  modem  times  into 
the  calm,  heavy,  slow-going  days  of  Kaiser 
Maximilian,  without  time  to  consider  the  change. 
It  is  a  place  for  a  poet,  one  imbued  with  a  love 
of  old  cities  and  their  denizens,  like  the  Ameri¬ 
can  bard,  Longfellow,  and  how  admirably  in  a 

*  Sir  E.  Hoad’s  introduction  to  the  English  translation 
of  Kugler’s  “  Handbook  of  Painting.”  Part  II. 

f  Longfellow’s  “  Spanish  Student.” 
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few  lines  lias  lie  described  tlie  feeling  it  engen¬ 
ders,  and  the  aspect  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs. 

“  In  the  valley  of  the  Pegnitz,  where  across  broad 
meadow  lands, 

Rise  the  blue  Franconian  mountains,  Nuremberg,  the 
ancient,  stands. 

Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint  old  town  of 
Art  and  song. 

Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gables,  like  the  rooks  that 
round  them  throng. 

Memories  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  emperors  rough 
and  bold. 

Had  their  dwelling  in  thy  castle,  time-defying,  centuries 
old. 

And  thy  brave  and  thrifty  burghers  boasted  in  their 
uncouth  rhyme, 

That  their  great  imperial  city  stretched  its  hand  through 
every  clime.  ” 

The  “  uncouth  rhyme  ”  was  the  familiar  old 
proverb  which  told  of  the  universal  trade  of  the 
old  city,  couched  in  the  few  words 

Niirnberg’s  hand, 

Gecht  durch  alle  land. 

and  which  may  be  rendered  in  our  modern 
vernacular 

“Nuremberg’s  hand 
Goes  through  every  land.” 

This  proud  boast  was  more  truthful  than  boasts 
are  in  general ;  its  artisans  literally  sent  their 
handiwork  far  and  wide,  their  connections  were 
great,  and  their  city  w'as  the  centre  of  trade 
between  the  east  and  west ;  for,  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  it  was  the  depot  for  eastern  mer¬ 
chandise,  which  was  principally  sent  with  their 
own  productions  from  Venice  and  Genoa;  its 
convenient  central  position  in  Europe  enabling 
its  traders  to  distribute  such  produce,  and  all 
others  coming  to  it,  by  means  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine  to  the  north  and  west  of  Europe. 
Its  own  manufacturers  were  also  much  esteemed, 
and  their  works  in  metal  highly  valued,  whether 
consisting  of  armour  for  the  knight  or  bijouterie 
for  his  lady.  The  city,  in  fact,  held  within  its 
warehouses  the  combined  results  of  the  taste, 
luxury,  and  necessities  of  the  age,  and  was 
busied  in  exchanging  them  with  the  great  trading 
towns  of  the  low  countries, — Bruges,  Ghent, 
and  Antwerp, — the  trade  of  the  latter  rising  on 
the  decline  of  that  of  old  Nuremberg,  whose  in¬ 
land  position  kept  it  far  away  from  the  sea-traffic 
which  resulted  from  the  discovery  already 
alluded  to.  The  religious  wars  contributed 
ultimately  to  accelerate  its  downfall  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
when  peace  was  again  restored,  prosperity  had 
flown  in  the  turmoil. 

It  was  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  that  Nuremberg  attained  its  greatest 
prosperity.  At  this  time  it  was  a  free  city  of 
the  German  empire,  possessing  an  independent 
domain  around  it  extending  twenty -three 
German  miles,  and  was  enabled  to  furnish  the 
Emperor  with  six  thousand  soldiers.  Its  castle 
had  been  the  home  of  these  rulers  from  the 
twelfth  century  :  memories  of  such  inhabitants 
may  still  be  traced 

“In  the  court-yard  of  the  Castle,  bound  with  many  an 
iron  band 

Stands  the  mighty  linden,  planted  by  Queen  Cunigunde’s 
baud.” 

The  old  tree  still  overshadows  the  inner  yard 
of  the  castle,  and  the  “  Heathen  Tower  ”  tells  of 
still  earlier  times.  The  entire  place  is  full  of 
antique  memories  ;  it  has  no  sympathy  with 
modern  life ;  and  the  attempt  now  making  to 
adapt  its  internal  structure  to  the  requirements 
of  the  present  ruler  of  Bavaria,  and  make  it  a 
modern  home  for  a  prince,  seems  like  a  project 
of  citizens  who  know  little  of  the  modern  world. 
You  stand  in  its  quiet  crumbling  walls,  and 
expect,  if  the  silence  be  broken  at  all,  it  will  be 
by  the  heavy  tread  and  clanking  echo  of  a  mail- 
clad  knight.  Maximilian  himself  and  his 
knights,  so  quaintly  delineated  by  Hans  Burg- 
mair,  might  rise  from  their  graves,  and  enter 
their  old  quarters  as  if  they  had  but  left  them 
yesterday,  so  unchanged  is  the  aspect  of  the 
picturesque  old  castle  which  crowns  the  rock, 
and  was  erst  the  proud  home  of  Germany’s 
proudest  rulers. 

But  why  dwell  on  the  past  glories  of  the 


warlike  great?  rather  let  us  again  quote  the 
words  of  Longfellow,  and  exclaim 

“Not  thy  councils,  not  thy  Kaisers,  win  for  thee  the 
world’s  regard  ; 

But  thy  painter  Albert  Durer,  and  Hans  Sachs  the 
cobbler  bard.” 

Of  the  latter  worthy  we  may  discourse  anon  ; 
but  the  place  of  honour  and  our  primary  atten¬ 
tion  must  now  be  given  to  the  artist. 


In  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  on  the  20th  of 
May,  in  the  year  1471,  the  house  of  the  gold¬ 
smith,  Albert  Durer,  rejoiced  over  the  birth  of 
a  son.  Albert  was  thrifty,  industrious,  and  had 
achieved  for  himself  a  good  position  among  the 
burghers  of  the  old  town.  He  was  a  native  of 
Cola  in  Hungary,  but  had  sought  congenial 
employ  early  in  life  where  patronage  was  more 
rife,  and  had  entered  the  service  of  the  gold- 
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smith,  Jerome  Haller,  who  had  perfected  him  in 
a  knowledge  of  his  Art,  and  finding  the  young 
man  worthy,  he  had  ultimately  given  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  living  to  rejoice  with  him 
over  his  increasing  prosperity,  and  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  who  was  destined  to 
bear  the  same  names  as  his  father,  and  to  give 
them  an  undying  celebrity.  The  young  Albert 
grew  up  a  handsome,  intellectual  lad,  and  his 
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among  them  did  not  disdain  to  furnish  designs 
for  their  artisans.  Hence,  the  great  variety  and 
flow  of  fancy  exhibited  in  their  works.  This 
intercommunication  benefited  both  parties,  and 
should  be  a  lesson  to  modern  exclusiveness,  as 
it  is  a  sort  of  key  to  the  reason  why  the  artistic 
beauty  of  the  past  eclipses  much  of  the  artisan’s 
work  of  the  present  age ;  and  why  also  it  dis¬ 
plays  an  abundance  of  creative  ingenuity,  which 
can  scarcely  be  compatible  with  the  narrow 


studio  a  modern  workshop  has  made  itself.  The 
early  intercourse  of  young  Durer  with  Art  and 
artists,  spurred  him  on  to  desire  to  occupy  him¬ 
self  in  greater  works  than  he  could  find  himself 
employed  upon  in  his  father’s  house.  He  had 
learned  nearly  all  he  could  learn  there,  and  had 
diligently  acquired  the  power  to  execute  good 
works  as  a  goldsmith  by  the  time  he  had  reached 
his  sixteenth  year  ;  but  he  was  wearied  with  the 
task  of  copying,  and  wished  to  join  the  ranks  of 


tastes  were  such  as  an  artistic  life  in  early  youth 
might  lead  him  to.  The  old  goldsmiths  were 
indeed  the  best  patrons  of  ancient  Art ;  but  for 
them  an  important  branch  of  it — ornamental 
design — would  have  wanted  the  constancy  of 
inventive  spur,  and  the  art  of  engraving  and 
printing  from  incised  plates  originated  in  their 
workshops.  They  were  intimately  connected 
with  the  artists  of  their  day  ;  and  the  greatest 


the  master  spirits  ot  whom  he  occasionally 
caught  a  glimpse  in  the  hours  of  business.  He 
also  would  be  an  artist,  and  communicated  his 
higher  aspirations  to  his  father.  The  elder 
Durer  had  worked  his  way  patiently  on  by  a 
slow  and  steady  course,  and  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  his  son,  now  a  good  workman,  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  equally  succeeding  in  trade, 
should  not  be  content  to  do  as  he  had  done. 
He  had  also  that  unpoetic  thrifty  style  of  looking 
at  the  whole  question,  which  led  him  to  consider 
his  son  as  making  a  total  wreck  of  the  many 
years’  study  which  he  had  already  gone  through 
to  fit  him  for  the  goldsmiths’  trade  ;  and  he  was, 
consequently,  much  displeased.  He  considered 
the  question  in  the  light  of  a  positive  loss  for  an 
uncertain  gain,  and  somewhat  rudely  dismissed 
it  from  his  mind.  Like  the  majority  of  men,  he 
coul  not  bear  that  his  son  should  shape  himself 
a  new  course  by  the  aid  of  the  strong  will  of  his 
own  genius,  when  he  considered  the  old  course 
the  best.  He  had  rested  on  the  hope  of  his  son’s 
aid,  which  he  saw  he  was  well  able  to  give  him  ; 
and  the  prospect  of  his  quietly  succeeding  him 
as  a  thrifty  goldsmith  of  Nuremberg  he  thought 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  hope.  It  was 
long  before  he  could  patiently  listen  to  his 
son's  contrary  mode  of  reasoning,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  young  Albert,  by  reiterated  attacks 
of  earnest  argument,  closely  but  carefully 
enforced,  had  in  some  degree  shaken  him,  that 
he  would  turn  a  willing  ear  to  his  wishes.  Once 


having  done  this,  and  become  fully  aware  of  the 
strength  of  his  son’s  hopes,  and  the  eagerness  of 
his  aspirations,  he  changed  his  whole  conduct, 
and  with  laudable  zeal  bethought  himself  of  the 
best  artist  by  whom  he  should  be  instructed. 
There  were  always  many  in  Nuremberg,  but 
none  had  better  reputation  than  Michael 
Wohlgemuth ;  he  also  was  an  earnest,  busy  man, 
constantly  employed  in  many  branches  of  his 
profession,  possessing  in  fact  a  great  deal  of  the 
trading  spirit,  and  therefore  he  was  the  man  with 
whom  Durer  would  most  desire  to  see  his  son 
studying.  It  was  ultimately  arranged  that  the 
young  Albert  should  be  bound  to  him  for  the 
term  of  three  years  to  learn  the  art  of  painting. 

Wohlgemuth  was  at  this  period  in  the  full 
vigour  of  his  life  and  was  pouring  forth  an 
abundance  of  labour ;  he  painted  pictures,  he 
furnished  designs  for  goldsmiths  and  artisans, 
he  illustrated  books,  and  was  a  thriving  and 
prosperous  man.  His  works  would  not  delight 
any  eye  now  as  they  once  charmed  the  Nurem¬ 
bergers.  They  are  essentially  stiff  and  hard, 
exhibiting  the  exaggeration  of  form  and  attitude 
which  makes  early  Art  look  grotesque  :  he  was 
fond  of  stern  drawing,  and  generally  painted  a 
firm  black  outline  to  his  figures,  which  has  a 
very  harsh  effect.  His  colouring  is  equally 
positive,  and  his  saints  are  generally  arrayed  in 
prismatic  tints,  relieved  by  the  gold  backgrounds 
which  prevailed  so  constantly  in  early  Art.  His 
portrait,  painted  by  Durer  at  a  later  period  of 
his  life,  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  It  is  now 
in  the  Pinacothek  at  Munich,  and  has  been  well 
described  by  Dr.  Kugler,  as  delineating  “a 
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strangely  sharp,  bony,  and  severe  countenance.” 
Wohlgemuth  was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1434, 
and  died  in  1519.  His  native  city  still  contains 
some  of  his  best  works,  particularly  in  the 
Moritzkapelle,  that  sacred  resting-place  of  quaint 
old  Art,  thus  religiously  preserved  for  an  age 
which  brings  to  it  few  worshippers.  It  is  but 
justice,  however,  to  one  who  was  great  in  his 
own  day,  to  observe  that  he  occasionally  rises 
above  the  level  of  the  bald  style  above  indicated  ; 


and  the  eminent  writer  we  have  just  now  quoted, 
observes, — “  whenever  tranquil  feeling  is  to  be 
shown,  he  then  exhibits  many  indications  of  a 
sense  for  grace  in  form,  and  tenderness  in  ex¬ 
pression  ;  ”  and  at  a  later  period  of  his  life, — 
■‘the  sharp  cutting  style,  which  strikes  us  so  dis- 


he  painted  in  1487  for  the  high  altar  of  the 
Schusterkirche,  at  the  expense  of  the  family  of 
Peringsdorfer.  They  represent  various  saints 
life-size,  and  are  drawn  with  much  vigour,  and 
coloured  with  considerable  power  ;  the  outlines 
are  strongly  marked  in  black,  and  they  exhibit 
his  full  merits.  We  select  the  figure  of  St. 
Margaret  as  an  example  of  his  style  ;  the  some- 


agreeably  in  his  early  works,  is  much  softened  ; 
the  colouring  is  also  warm  and  powerful.”  Ho 
was  certainly  the  best  of  the  Nuremberg  painters 
until  his  pupil  eclipsed  him.  Dr.  Waagen  con¬ 


siders  the  picture  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
Frauenkirche  as  one  of  the  best  works  now 
possessed  by  his  native  city ;  it  represents  St. 
Gregory  celebrating  mass  amid  many  other 
saints ;  but  the  men  of  Nuremberg  seem  most 
to  value  those  in  the  Moritzkapelle,  and  which 


what  constrained  and  angular  attitude  of  the 
right  arm  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  missal 
paintings  of  the  previous  century  ;  the  small, 
pinched,  and  confused  folds  of  the  drapery,  be¬ 
long  to  the  German  school  almost  entirely ; 
and  to  it  may  be  traced  Durer's  errors  in  this 
particular  portion  of  Art.  In  the  figure  we  have 
selected  from  his  works  for  comparison,  we  see 
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the  same  peculiar,  “  crinkled,”  minute  folds, 
completely  destructive  of  dignity  or  breadth, 
and  untrue  to  nature  ;  but  we  see  also  a  grandeur 
of  general  conception  and  the  bold  leading 
lines  of  the  composition  unbroken  by  such 
minutiae,  which  are  secondary  to  the  main  idea. 
It  represents  St.  Anne  (the  mother  of  the  Virgin) 
clasping  her  hands  in  anguish  at  the  refusal  of 
the  high  priest  to  accept  the  offering  of  herself 
and  husband  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and 
occurs  in  the  first  of  Durer’s  series  of  woodcuts 
illustrating  the  Life  of  the  Virgin. 

This  striking  peculiarity  of  treatment  adopted 
by  the  early  German  artists  in  their  draperies, 
was  once  explained  to  us  by  an  old  native  artist, 
who  assured  us  that  it  was  entirely  caused  by 
the  models  for  study  which  they  universally  em¬ 
ployed.  These  were  small  lay  figures,  over  which 
draperies  were  cast  formed  in  wet  paper,  disposed 
according  to  the  artist’s  fancy,  and  allowed.to  dry 
and  set  in  the  rigid  form  we  see  in  their  pictures. 
We  have  nowhere  met  with  this  key  to  the  mode 
of  study  adopted  by  them  ;  but  it  so  completely 
accords  with  the  character  of  their  drawings, 
and  would  be  so  easy  to  attain  in  this  material, 
and  so  difficult  in  any  other,  that  it  seems  to 
bear  the  impress  of  accuracy. 

The  work  of  Wohlgemuth,  by  which  he  is  now 
most  familiarly  known,  are  the  illustrations  of  the 
Nuremberg  Chronicle,  which  he  executed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  William  Pleydenwurff,  and  which 
were  published  in  1493.  This  once  famous 
history  is  an  unwieldy  folio,  full  of  historic 
learning  equally  heavy,  and  illustrated  by  more 
than  a  thousand  wood-cuts,  many  cf  which  are 
very  large.  It  would  appear  that  Pleydenwurff 
executed  the  views  of  cities  and  minor  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  his  greater  fellow-labourer  designed 
and  drew  upon  the  wood  the  historical  scenes. 
In  conformity  with  the  custom  of  ancient  chro¬ 
nicles,  the  history  begins  with  the  creation  of 
the  world,  the  various  incidents  connected  there¬ 
with  being  all  delineated.  There  is  considerable 
invention,  but  great  lack  of  grace,  in  all  these 
designs;  they  bear,  however,  strong  resemblances 
to  the  leading  characteristics  of  Wohlgemuth’s 
paintings,  and  they  are  superior  to  the  wood- 
cuts  that  preceded  him,  particularly  as  regards 
the  amount  of  finish  and  chiaroscuro  they  ex¬ 
hibit.  The  earliest  wood-cuts  by  Durer  bear 
some  resemblance  to  these  works,  and  are  in  the 
dry  hard  style  of  a  master  who  evidently  valued 
positive  drawing  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
blandishments  of  colour ;  this,  indeed,  has  always 
been  a  characteristic  of  German  Art. 

The  three  years  of  Durer’s  pupilage  having 
expired,  in  conformity  with  the  usual  German 
custom,  he  travelled  to  see  the  world  and  improve 
himself.  Of  the  early  works  of  his  genius  we 
have  no  certain  trace.  That  he  was  a  good 
portrait  painter  we  may  be  assured  by  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  his  own  picture  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  painted  in  1498,  and  that 
of  his  father,  in  the  Pinacothek  at  Munich ;  but 
earlier  chalk  drawings  exist,  showing  his  profi¬ 
ciency  in  this  branch  of  Art  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen.  In  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  in 
Germany  he  visited  his  brother  artists,  returning 
to  his  native  city  in  1494.  His  earliest  works 
on  his  return  seem  to  have  been  designs  on 
wood,  for  in  1498  appeared  the  series  of  wood- 
cuts,  illustrating  the  Revelations  of  St.  John. 
Dr.  Kugler  says  “  we  should  regard  them  as 
proofs  of  his  activity  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding ;  such  at  least  is  the  case  in  similar 
works.  In  these  compositions  the  artist  has 
already  attained  great  and  peculiar  excellence, 
but  in  these,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
subject,  the  fantastic  element  forms  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  whole.  These  mystical  subjects  are 
conceived  in  a  singularly  poetical  spirit ;  the 
wonderful  and  monstrous  meet  us  in  living 
bodily  forms.  Some  of  them  exhibit  a  power  of 
representation  to  the  eye,  and  a  grandeur  of 
conception  the  more  surprising,  since  the  shape¬ 
less  exuberance  of  the  scriptural  visions  might 
easily  have  led  the  artist  astray,  as  has  indeed 
frequently  happened  in  the  case  of  others  who 
have  attempted  these  subjects.”  In  artistic 
effect  these  cuts  are  inferior  to  his  latter  works, 
and  the  drawing  is  sometimes  more  defective ; 
but  in  inventive  power  they  are  master-pieces, 
and  no  artist  before  or  since  has  so  successfully 


treated  these  mysteries.  The  reputation  of 
Durer  was  well-established  by  these  cuts,  and 
gave  him  a  good  position  in  his  native  town, 
which  he  never  left  afterwards,  except  for  a 
journey  to  Venice  in  1506,  and  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  in  1520. 

All  Durer’s  tastes  were  essentially  national, 
if  indeed  they  may  not  be  said  to  be  narrowed 


prints,  the  people  of  Nuremberg,  and  the  peasants 
of  the  neighbourhood,  figure  as  representatives 
of  the  ancient  Jews.  St.  Joseph  is  a  Nuremberg 
carpenter,  and  the  Virgin  herself  seems  to  have 
been  modelled  from  some  fair  maiden  of  the 
city.  The  stout  burghers,  who  witness  the 
happy  meeting  of  St.  Joachim  and  Anne  at  the 
golden  gate  of  the  temple,  in  his  series  of  prints 
illustrative  of  the  Life  of  the  Virgin,  are  such  as 


in  his  converse  with  nature  as  he  saw  it  around 
him ;  and  the  minutely  careful  sketches  which 
now  enrich  our  national  collection,  testify  to  his 
industry  and  anxiety  for  truth  as  the  basis  of 
his  labours. 

The  old  town  of  Nuremberg  was  eminently 
picturesque  and  wasenriched  with  artistic  works 
by  the  best  men  of  the  day.  The  wealth  of  its 
inhabitants  was  expended  on  their  houses  within 
and  without,  and  the  churches  were  lavishly 


within  the  circle  of  the  town  of  Nuremberg  and 
its  neighbourhood.  He  married  soon  after  his 
return ;  and  living  entirely  at  home,  prosecuted 
his  art  with  unwearied  assiduity,  the  avarice  of 
his  wife  urging  still  further  his  constant  labours. 
His  studies  seem  to  have  been  made  from  the 
people  around  him,  or  from  the  scenes  which 
constantly  met  his  eye.  Thus,  in  his  scripture 


Durer  might  have  daily  seen  loitering  by  the 
tower  gate  opposite  his  own  windows  ;  and  the 
modest-looking  maiden  with  the  extravagantly 
fashionable  head-dress,  whom  he  has  introduced 
in  his  “Marriage  of  the  Virgin,”  has  been  abso¬ 
lutely  copied  from  nature  ;  the  original  sketch, 
made  by  his  own  hand  from  a  Nuremberg 
damsel,  is  preserved  with  many  similar  studies 
by  him  in  the  British  Museum.  He  was  untiring 


adorned  with  paintings  and  sculpture  as  well  as 
with  other  riches  of  Art,  connected  with  the 
service  of  religion.  In  its  quaint  old  streets 
might  be  studied  the  fruits  of  the  faith  and 
feeling  of  its  inhabitants.  Numerous  figures  of 
the  Holy  Mother  decorated  the  street  corners,  or 
were  enshrined  over  the  portals  of  the  doors  of 
the  merchantmen,  the  light  burning  before  each 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  religion  and 
utility,  in  a  city  of  dark  tortuous  lanes.  The 
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VIEW  FROM  DURER’S  HOUSE. 
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ingenuity  of  the  mason  and  sculptor  was  taxed 
in  varied  inventions  for  the  further  adornment 
of  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  ;  and  the  numerous 
specimens  of  artistic  ironwork  still  remaining 
attest  the  taste  and  opulence  of  the  merchant 
princes  of  the  old  city.  Art  was'thus  wedded  to 
utility  as  well  as  to  luxury,  and  at  every  step  in 
Nuremberg  the  attention  will  still  be  arrested 
by  its  influence. 

Durer  lived  in  a  large  mansion  at  one  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  town,  close  to  the  gate  from 
whence  he  could  in  a  few  minutes  escape  from  the 
pent-up  city  to  the  open  fields.  His  house  is  one 
of  those  roomy  buildings  in  which  there  is  enough 
timber  to  build  at  least  a  dozen  modern  houses. 
The  lower  portion  is  stone,  the  upper,  with  its 
open  galleries,  of  wood.  The  view  from  his  doors 
embraced  the  town  gate,  and  the  picturesque 
tower  known  as  the  Thiergartnerthor,  beside  it. 
The  house  between  that  and  the  narrow  lane 
which  leads  up  the  castle  hill  was  the  property 
at  that  time  of  one  Martin  Kotzel,  who,  having 
twice  employed  himself  in  pilgrimages  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  in  measuring  the  number  of  paces 
the  Saviour  trod  on  the  Via  Dolorosa,  had  deter¬ 
mined  on  his  return  to  consider  his  house  as  the 
representative  of  Pilate’s  house,  the  gate  of 
Nuremberg  as  that  of  Jerusalem,  the  churchyard 
of  St.  John  in  the  fields  beyond  as  Calvary,  and 
the  road  between  as  the  Via  Dolorosa,  and  to 
cause  representations  of  the  events  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour’s  journey  in  the  line  of  this  road  at  the 
various  distances  where  they  were  traditionally 
supposed  to  occur ;  and  the  chief  sculptor  of 
Nuremberg,  Adam  Kraft,  was  employed  to  ex¬ 
ecute  the  sculptures,  which  still  stand  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  piety  of  the  old  citizen,  whoso  house 
(known  by  the  figure  of  an  armed  knight  at  its 
angle)  is  still  familiarly  called  “Pilate’s  House.” 
Time  has  written  strange  alterations  on  these 
old  works,  and  wanton  injury  has  also  been 
done  to  them,  but  there  still  remains  enough  to 
show  the  ability  of  their  conception  and  execu¬ 
tion. 

The  castle  comprises  the  somewhat  rambling 
series  of  buildings  of  all  ages,  styles,  and  dates, 
which  crown  the  rock  above.  The  singular 
manner  in  which  this  isolated  mass  of  stone 
suddenly  rises  from  the  sandy  plain  may  have 
induced  the  first  foundation  of  the  city,  by  the 
secure  locality  it  afforded  the  castle  of  a  ruler  in 
days  of  old.  Its  early  history  is  shrouded  in 
obscurity,  one  of  its  towers  has  been  attributed  to 
the  Romans  ;  it  can  still  show  undoubted  works 
of  the  ninth  century  in  the  chapels  of  Sts.  Ottmar 
and  Margaret,  from  which  time  it  received 
alterations  and  additions  of  all  kinds,  ending  in 
leaving  it  the  picturesque  assemblage  of  quaint 
old  buildings  which  it  at  present  remains.  The 
Himmelsthor,  or  “  tower  of  heaven,”  is  the  name 
given  to  the  large  round  tower  which  is  built 
within  the  castle  precincts  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  rock,  and  which,  as  its  title  implies,  soars 
toward  heaven,  and  forms  a  prominent  feature  in 
all  views  of  Nuremberg.  The  panorama  from  its 
summit  is  singularly  striking,  comprising  the 
entire  country  for  an  immense  distance  around. 
The  alte  veste,  where  Wallenstein  encamped,  in  his 
memorable  siege  of  this  city,  and  the  blue  hills 
known  as  the  Franconian  Switzerland,  termi¬ 
nating  with  the  Moritzberg,  give  relief  to  the 
otherwise  flat  vicinity.  This  tower  has  been 
introduced  in  the  back-ground  of  some  of  Durer’s 
designs,  as  well  as  other  portions  of  the  castle. 
The  old  town-walls  also  figure  in  those  scenes 
from  Holy  Writ  he  so  frequently  designed.  The 
anachronisms  which  result  from  such  a  mode  of 
realising  scenes  in  past  history  were  sufficiently 
familiar  in  his  own  day  to  save  them  from  all 
adverse  criticism ;  indeed  it  had  become  the 
formula  of  early  Art,  thus  to  verify  sacred  events 
by  adapting  them  to  the  experiences  of  every-day 
life  around,  to  which  it  never  appealed  in  vain. 
To  comprehend  fully  the  Art  of  any  one  period, 
and  the  talent  of  any  artist  of  that  period,  we 
must  go  back  mentally  to  the  time  in  which  he 
flourished,  and  measure  him  by  such  as  had  pre¬ 
ceded  him.  In  this  way  alone  can  we  form  a 
right  judgment  of  his  powers,  and  award  him 
his  due  place  in  Art.* 


*  To  be  continued. 


FOREIGN  CRITICISM 
OF  ENGLISH  ART. 


We  have  many  times  expressed  surprise  at 
the  quality  of  foreign  criticism  of  English  Art. 
We  will  not  say  that  writers  treating  of  British 
Art  are  wantonly  unjust,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  they  are  deplorably  ignorant. 
Years  ago  we  made  every  allowance  for  the 
prejudice  of  our  neighbours ;  but  each  day  brings 
us  so  much  nearer  to  the  continent  that  we  are 
more  than  ever  astonished  that  French  writers, 
especially,  should,  in  their  estimate  of  us,  be  so 
far  from  truth.  It  is  probable  that  a  French 
exhibition  will  be  naturalised  among  us.  To 
ourselves,  as  a  nation,  there  is  no  praise  due  for 
this :  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  we  appre¬ 
ciate  good  Art  of  whatever  country, — if  the 
pictures  had  been  inferior,  they  would  not  have 
been  so  readily  sold.  We  gave  a  cordial  welcome 
to  the  exhibition  of  French  pictures  :  and  shall 
do  so  again  when  they  again  appear  in  London. 
To  these  remarks,  and  to  others  which  follow, 
we  are  led  by  the  appearance  of  an  article 
in  the  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  entitled 
“La  peinture  Franchise,  et  son  histoire,”  in 
which  occur  these  observations  : — “  L’ecole 
Anglaise  n’  existait  pas,  proprement  parler, 
avant  Reynolds ;  depuis  un  siecle  a  peine  l’ecole 
Anglaise  a  commence  a  prendre  rang  parmi 
les  ecoles  de  peinture.  Comment  si  pres 
encore  de  sa  naissance,  est  elle  entree  deja  dans 
un  periode  de  declin  1  Parce  qu’  au  lieu  d’  inter¬ 
preter  les  decouvertes  faites  par  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough,  et  plus  recemment  par  Lawrence 
et  le  paysagiste  Constable,  les  peintres  Anglais 
n’ont  profite  de  ces  decouvertes  que  pour  se 
dispenser  de  sentir.  Ils  ont  beau  multiplier  les 
produits  ;  ils  ne  font  a  quelques  exceptions  pres, 
la  plupart  du  temps,  qu’  augmenter  le  nombre 
des  redites,  et  meme  la  pretendue  reforme  que 
tente  aujourdhui  la  secte  des  preraphaelites 
n’aura  peut  etre  d’autre  resultat  qu’une  nouvelle 
transformation  du  pastiche.”  *  The  name  of  the 
author  of  the  article  is  Henri  Delaborde.  We  do 
not  remember  him  as  a  painter  :  if  he  be  an 
artist,  he  writes  with  an  infinitesimal  modicum 
of  professional  knowledge,  and  with  none  at  all 
of  the  English  school,  the  fate  of  which  he 
decides  so  summarily.  Reynolds,  Lawrence,  and 
Gainsborough  are  quoted  among  the  continental 
schools;  but  rarely  have  we  perceived  (acquain¬ 
tance  with  anything  of  them  beyond  their  names. 
We  have  learned  from  Foreign  sources  that 
Reynolds  was  a  landscape  painter,  Gainsborough 
an  architect,  that  Baily’s  “  Eve”  was  by  Canova  : 
and  this  from  persons  who  discussed  the  merits 
of  the  English  school. 

In  treating  of  the  schools  of  our  neighbours  we 
we  consider  it  indispensable  to  know  something 
about  them.  When  the  collection  in  the  Louvre 
was  commenced,  it  was  felt  necessary  to  support 
its  national  significance  by  pretensions  to  a 
school ;  and  some  historians  of  the  French  school 
invite  us  back  to  the  consideration  of  a  list  of  apo¬ 
cryphal  illuminators  in  whose  art  everything  was 
foreign.  Others  again  commence  with  the  reign 
of  Francis  I. ;  but  in  his  reign  Italian  Art  was  para¬ 
mount.  If  Rosso,  Luca  Penni,  LionardoFiamingo, 
Bartolommeo  Miniati,  Caccianemici,  Bagnacaval  to, 
Primaticcio,  &c.  &e.  were  Frenchmen,  and  of 
the  French  school,  then  the  history  of  the 
French  school  may  be  commenced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Upon 
such  grounds  it  would  not  be  incorrect  to  com¬ 
mence  the  history  of  Euglish  Art  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  determining  its  second  epoch  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  advent  of  Holbein, 
and  its  third  period  as  signalised  by  the  works 


*  “  The  English  school  did  not  exist  properly  speak¬ 
ing  before  Reynolds  :  it  is  scarcely  a  century  since  the 
English  school  began  to  take  rank  among  the  schools  of 
painting.  Why  so  soon  after  its  birth  has  it  fallen  into 
a  period  of  decline  ?  Because  instead  of  interpreting  the 
discoveries  made  by  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  more 
recently  by  the  landscape-painter  Constable,  English 
artists  have  availed  themselves  of  these  discoveries  only 
to  excuse  themselves  from  thinking.  It  is  in  vain  that 
they  multiply  their  productions,  with  a  few  exceptions 
they  do  nothing  the  greater  part  of  the  time  but  increase 
the  number  of  repetitions  and  even  the  presumed  reform 
which  the  sect  of  the  pre-Raphaelites  is  attempting, 
will  probably  have  no  other  result  than  a  new  phase  of 
manner.’’ 


of  Vandyke.  If  Rosso  and  Primaticcio  were 
French  artists,  Holbein  and  Vandyke  were 
English  painters. 

In  speaking  of  the  living  French  school  we 
hope  we  do  ample  justice  to  all  its  distinguished 
members — but  we  do  not  pronouuce  upon  their 
merits  without  being  acquainted  with  their  quali¬ 
ties  and  powers ;  yet,  in  regarding  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg  collection  as  a  declaration  of  the  progres¬ 
sive  state  of  the  French  school,  we  cannot  but 
regret  the  influences  which  have  placed  many 
of  the  pictures  in  that  collection.  The  same 
influences  operate  to  a  deplorable  extent  among 
ourselves.  But  to  advert  to  the  decline  of 
the  English  school,  we  believe  that  the  French 
writer  has  framed  his  observations  from  a 
misinterpretation  of  certain  strictures  of  our  own 
on  the  most  faulty  works  of  our  exhibitions. 
When  M.  Delaborde]  speaks  of  reproductions  of 
Reynolds,  and  Lawrence,  and  Gainsborough,  we 
can  refer  his  observation  to  nothing  but  portrait 
painting  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
to  nothing  but  landscape.  This  is  advanced 
without  knowledge  of  the  fact  that,  among  , 
men  worthy  to  be  called  members  of  our 
school— men  who  have  worlced  through  the 
style  of  Lawrence  —  the  works  of  Reynolds 
are  still  a  standard  of  excellence.  We  have 
seen  and  closely  examined  the  works  of  all 
living  schools  in  this  department  of  Art, 
—we  have  without  the  slightest  taint  of  pre¬ 
judice  given  them  their  full  meed  of  merit,  but 
in  colour  and  every  excellence  of  impersonation 
and  effect  they  are  altogether  incomparable  with 
the  best  works,  of  the  British  school.  With 
respect  to  imitation  of  Gainsborough,  we  cannot, 
from  its  very  absurdity,  entertain  the  question! 

The  French  school  of  landscape  is  below  that  of 
Germany,  and  immeasurably  below  our  own. 
French  landscape-painters  neither  draw  nor 
paint  trees  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  mannered  and  artificial  than  their 
marine  pictures.  It  is  in  small  figure-composi¬ 
tions  that  the  living  French  school  excels; 
theirs  is  the  perfection  of  the  “  genteel  ”  comedy 
and  the  melodrama  of  the  art :  causerie — toujours 
causerie — in  that  they  are  unapproachably  great. 

We  feel  that  many  of  their  large  pictures  should 
have  been  painted  small,  and  that  many  of  their 
small  works  should  have  been  large.  The  genre 
art  of  the  Dutch  is  hard,  scenic,  inhospitable, 

— as  Fuseli  says  somewhere  of  something  else, 

“  chiselled  out ;  ”  but  the  boudoir  life  of  the 
French  has  something  in  it  so  exquisite  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  reclaim  an  anchorite  to  his  friends. 

We  never  join  one  of  these  little  circles  without 
thanking  the  painter  for  his  introduction  to 
such  agreeable  society.  The  coffee  and  liqueurs 
have  just  been  removed,  and  everybody  looks 
refreshed.  These  pictures  are  such  a  refuge 
after  a  landscape  or  a  marine  subject.  The 
French  government  has  always  patronised  his¬ 
torical  Art  in  France,  the  English  government 
has  never  done  so  until  recently  ;  but  now  that 
this  is  done,  if  the  spirit  of  this  patronage  be 
fittingly  carried  out,  we  shall  hereafter  be  able  > 
to  point  to  a  series  of  works  unsurpassed  by 
those  of  any  foreign  nation.  Critics  who  speak 
of  the  decline  of  British  Art  have  not  seen 
recent  exhibitions ;  and  those  who  speak  of 
imitations  of  Gainsborough  cannot  have  seen 
any.  When  first  fresco  was  spoken  of  as  a 
means  of  decorating  the  new  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament,  certain  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ridiculed  the  idea  of  British  artists 
attempting  anything  in  this  manner ;  but  where, 
we  ask,  are  there  to  be  found  modern  instances 
of  fresco  superior  to  some  of  those  in  the  new 
Palace  of  Westminster  1  If  those  works  indicate 
declension,  in  what  relation  do  the  productions 
of  Delaroche,  Vernet,  Scheffer,  and  others 
stand  to  those  of  David  and  Lebrun?  If  there 
be  a  common  standard  of  excellence  in  Art,  and 
the  quality  of  Art  among  us  have  gained  no¬ 
thing  since  the  days  of  Reynolds,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  French  school  has  gained 
nothing  since  the  “  Leonidas  ”  and  the  “  Sabine 
Women  ”  of  David.  We  give,  perhaps,  greater 
importance  to  the  passage  which  we  have 
extracted  than  is  necessary ;  we  should  not  have 
noticed  it  at  all  but  for  surprise  that  a  writer 
in  a  journal  so  respectable  should  evince  so 
little  knowledge  of  the  state  of  British  Art. 
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6  THE  ART-JOURNAL. 

THE  EOYAL  PICTURES. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds,  P.R.A.,  Painter.  P.  Light  foot,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  4  ft.  8  in.  by  3  ft.  8  in. 

Portraiture  generally  possesses  little  interest 
unless  it  be  from  the  band  of  some  very  eminent 
painter,  or  tbe  representation  of  an  individual 
whose  name  is  a  passport  to  distinction  and 
consequent  popularity  ;  in  tbe  former  case  one 
estimates  tbe  picture  as  a  great  work  of  Art, 
almost  without  reference  to  tbe  person  whose 
features  are  before  us ;  in  tbe  latter  we  are 
more  inclined  to  look  at  tbe  form  and  lineament 
of  him  who  has  an  especial  claim  on  public 
notice.  A  portrait  by  either  of  tbe  “  great 
masters  ”  will  always  arrest  attention  though  we 
may  be  regardless  or  ignorant  of  him  who  sat  to 
the  artist ;  while  another,  of  some  great  hero, 
or  of  one  illustrious  as  a  benefactor  of  his  race, 
becomes  interesting,  though  it  may  happen  to 
be  an  indifferent  picture,  if  it  only  be  a  faithful 
transcript  of  the  original.  When,  however, 
both  the  painter  and  his  sitter  bear  names 
entitled  to  honour,  the  “  living  canvas  ”  has  a 
double  claim ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  that 
from  which  the  annexed  engraving  has  been 
copied. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  painting  which,  though 
essentially  belonging  to  portraiture,  from  its 
peculiar  treatment  partakes  of  the  character  of 
a  “subject  picture,”  and  thereby  possesses  a 
charm  that  mere  portraits  would  never  offer ; 
Reynolds’s  group  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
and  her  infant  child  is  of  this  class;  hence  it 
will  include  in  its  admirers  the  connoisseur  who 
looks  for  a  fine  example  of  painting,  the  hero- 
worshipper — if  such  a  term  be  permitted — whose 
homage  is  paid  to  exalted  station,  and  the 
multitude  who  are  attracted  by  a  pleasing 
picture. 

Of  the  two  figures  in  this  group,  the  mother 
claims  the  first  consideration.  Georgina,  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  and  eldest  daughter  of  John, 
Earl  Spenser,  was  born  June  9th,  1753;  and 
married  William,  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire  by 
whom  she  had  three  children,  Georgina — the 
infant  represented  in  the  picture — Henrietta, 
and  William  George,  the  present  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  a  nobleman  no  less  refined  in  tastes  and 
habits  than  elevated  in  position  ;  he  is  the 
liberal  patron  of  all  that  is  costly  and  elegant  in 
Art.  Her  Grace  was,  in  her  day,  perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  lady  even  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  the  aristocracy :  greatly  distinguished  by  her 
personal  charms,  so  much  so  indeed  as  to  be 
known  by  the  epithet  of  the  “beautiful  duchess,” 
she  was  no  less  favoured  in  her  mental  endow¬ 
ments  and  in  those  graceful  accomplishments 
which  are  the  ornaments  of  any  station  in  life. 
The  combination  of  these  natural  and  acquired 
qualifications  enabled  her  to  attain  a  supremacy 
in  the  world  of  fashion  which  has  seldom  been 
equalled.  In  the  Fine  Arts  she  was  allowed  to 
possess  a  correct  judgment,  and  her  poetical 
talents — evidenced  in  a  poem  entitled  “  St. 
Gothard,”  printed  for  private  circulation  only — 
displayed  taste  and  sensibility  of  a  high  cha¬ 
racter.  In  the  days  when  the  two  great  political 
parties  under  the  recognised  leadership  of  Pitt 
and  Fox  respectively  were  in  active  antagonism, 
the  Duchess  was  no  lukewarm  partisan  of  the 
Whigs.  She  died  in  1806. 

Of  the  infant,  the  Lady  Georgina  Cavendish — 
whose  portrait,  as  a  child,  is  here  preserved — it 
is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  she  is  the 
present  Countess  of  Carlisle,  and  the  mother  of 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle — a  nobleman  distinguished 
as  a  politician,  and  even  more,  perhaps,  by  a 
mind  of  high  cultivation  in  Art  and  literature — 
of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  of  the  Lady 
Dover,  and  of  the  Lady  Mary  Labouehere. 

The  picture  in  the  Royal  Collection  is  not 
the  original  work  of  Reynolds,  but  a  copy  for 
which  George  IV.  gave  Sir  T.  Lawrence  a 
commission :  Lawrence,  being  much  occupied 
with  his  multifarious  portraits,  consigned  the 
task  to  Etty.  The  original  picture  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  :  it  must 

have  been  painted  in  Reynolds’s  best  period _ 

about  1784.  The  copy,  which  is  of  the  exact  size 
of  the  original,  is  in  the  corridor  at  Windsor. 

- - - - - - - - - -  _ 

NOMENCLATURE 

OF  PICTORIAL  ART* 

BY  J.  B.  TYNE. 

SUBORDINATION. 

There  are  few  qualities  that  so  much 
contribute  to  render  a  work  classical  as 
subordination  ;  and,  consistently  with  a 
very  general  rule,  touching  the  comparative 
rarity  of  great  excellence  that  would  appear 
to  pervade  nature  itself,  as  well  as  everything 
derived  from  it,  there  are  very  few  works 
that  possess  it  to  any  desirable  extent. 

A  great  many  of  us,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  have  preceded  us,  have  missed  the  mark 
in  the  ignorance  of  such  a  thing’s  existence. 
A  great  many  under  the  idea  of  producing 
high  impressions  by  an  accumulation  of 
excellencies,  have  thought  it  to  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  high  force  and  power,  and  have 
modestly  said,  “  with  my  limited  amount  of 
facility,  I  cannot  afford  to  subordinate  any¬ 
thing.  Tell  me  how  I  may  increase  my 
effect,  and  I  will  hold  myself  your  debtor.” 
To  the  unprofessional  world  it  will  appear 
strange  to  assert,  that  many  incomplete  and 
sketched  works  have  it,  while  few  of  those 
which  have  suffered  elaboration  have  it  not. 
This  is,  notwithstanding,  notoriously  the  fact ; 
as,  generally  speaking,  in  the  completion  of 
a  work,  every  part  in  receiving  its  due 
finish  with  its  ultimate  force,  is  gradually 
and  laboriously  finished  and  forced  far  away 
from  its  first  intention,  the  quality  of  all 
others  most  desirable  to  preserve. 

We  all  of  us  do  this  to  some  extent ;  and 
the  result  has  been,  to  create  a  large  number 
of  buyers  and  collectors  of  first  intentions, 
represented  by  so  many  sketches  from 
nature  and  unfinished  pictures.  This  class 
of  collectors  possess  the  most  correct  and 
classical  tastes  of  all  the  picture  buyers 
now  in  “  the  market  ;  ”  and  they  will  only 
transfer  their  affections  to  more  finished 
works,  when  these  shall  possess  high  sub¬ 
ordination  and  intentionality,  in  addition  to 
accomplished  painting. 

As  an  example  of  the  most  signal  and 
ultimate  success  in  subordination,  I  would 
again  instance  a  picture  to  which  I  have 
heretofore  referred,  “  the  Logos  ”  of  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Miles  near  Bristol. 

To  say  that  this  pictui’e  stands  at  the 
head  of  its  class,  compared  with  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  other  great  men  of  Italy  who  have 
indulged  in  this  species  of  work,  is  saying 
very  little  to  the  purpose,  as  most  of  such 
works  must  be  considered  somewhat  inferior 
to  their  other  productions  in  single  figures, 
and  in  which  the  heads  of  heroes,  rulers,  or 
statesmen  form  the  subjects.  Their  heads  of 
the  Saviour  rise  frequently  to  a  high  physical 
beauty,  deified  by  a  resignation  trending 
on  sublimity  ;  while  at  the  same  time  their 
heads  of  the  Creator,  instead  of  ascending 
from  this  type,  and  shadowing  forth  the 
mighty  intellectual  energies  of  primitive 
creation,  sink  generally  below  the  demands 
for  criticism,  and  very  seldom  rise — as  has 
been  observed — to  the  same  amount  of 
dignity  and  power  with  their  heroes,  rulers, 
and  statesmen. 

Leaving  as  it  does  the  single  heads 
of  the  other  men  at  an  immeasurable  dis¬ 
tance,  the  juster  mode  would  be  to  compare 
“  the  Logos  ”  with  other  heads  of  Leonardo 
himself.  Even  in  this  comparison  again  it 
has  no  competitor,  but  rises  as  much  above 

his  other  great  productions,  as  these  do 
above  the  best  works  of  other  painters. 

The  general  impression  produced  by  this 
painting  is  that  of  a  sublime  stillness. 
Carried  through  an  excited  assembly,  and 
seen,  it  would  produce  a  more  perfect  calm 
than  would  the  reading  of  a  riot  act ;  and, 
if  calculated  to  make  a  sinner  tremble,  a 
painter  might  reasonably  quail  under  a 
commission  to  compete  with  its  wondrous 
grandeur  and  concentrated  expression. 

Napoleon,  who  had  a  strangely  correct 
notion  of  the  grand  in  Art,  and  seized  with 
his  own  hands  the  Jupiter  gem,  did  quite 
right  in  offering  fifteen  thousand  guineas 
for  this  work,  and  the  merchant  did  equally 
right  in  refusing  that  sum. 

Conceded  the  merits  accorded  to  this 
work,  it  were  fortunate,  as  offering  first-rate 
grounds  on  which  to  institute  inquiry  as  to 
the  causes  of  such  signal  success,  and,  being 
in  itself  of  a  transcendent  simplicity,  it  has 
an  advantage  over  more  complicated  pro¬ 
ductions,  inasmuch  as  any  attempt  to  evade 
a  difiiculty  in  the  confusion  necessarily 
hanging  about  undetermined  complications, 
may  the  more  easily  be  detected  and  refused. 

The  old  mode  of  estimating  the  general 
excellence  of  a  work  must,  however,  be  dis¬ 
carded  here  entirely.  This  mode,  completed 
if  not  invented  by  Richardson,  one  of  the 
most  honest  and  sincere,  though  somewhat 
mistaken  writer  on  Art,  still  continues  to 
mislead  the  equally  sincere  student ;  and, 
though  just  capable  of  leading  him  to  esti¬ 
mate  a  particular  quality,  is  totally  inade¬ 
quate  to  enable  him  to  determine  upon  the 
general  or  total  excellence  of  any  one  entire 
production. 

Without  immediate  reference  to  Richard¬ 
son,  I  cannot  be  very  exact  in  a  description 
of  his  process,  but  it  was  to  be  pursued 
somewhat  in  this  manner.  A  certain 
number,  say  ten,  was  given  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  maximum  value  of  every 
pictorial  constituent.  Thus,  a  work  in 
which  composition,  chiar’-oscuro,  colour, 
drawing,  invention,  expression,  character, 
harmony,  ideality,  and  grace,  may  each  be 
rated  at  their  highest  state  of  perfection, 
and  numbered  ten,  would  necessarily  stand 
as  A.  No.  1  in  Art,  as,  added  together,  the 
full  sum  would  reach  100,  being  the  highest 
possible  amount  to  be  reached  by  this 
process. 

A  work  in  which  each  constituent  should 
be  valued  at  5,  and  amount  in  the  gross  to 

50,  would  rate  as  exactly  mediocre  ;  and,  at 
any  rating  under  this  sum,  would  have  to  be 
pronounced  as  more  or  less  bad  in  its  descent 
through  the  lower  numbers. 

Nothing  can  be  more  apparently  straight¬ 
forward  than  this  mode,  its  only  and  great 
disadvantage  being  that  it  does  not  lead 
directly  to  the  object  desired,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  so  much  across  it,  that  the  further 
it  be  pursued,  the  more  the  judgment  will 
be  led  astray. 

For  instance.  There  are  many  consti¬ 
tuents  of  very  high  value  in  themselves, 
that  are  but  sparingly  admissible  in  certain 
works,  and  others  of  equal  respectability 
that  are  totally  inadmissible,  the  first  re¬ 
quiring  strict  subordination,  and  the  last 
requiring  expulsion  altogether.  It  follows 
then,  that  to  introduce  them  at  their  highest 
excellence,  would  be  to  damage  a  work  to 
the  full  amouut  of  10  each  ;  or,  at  any  rate, 

5  each  for  the  first,  and  10  each  for  the 
second  class. 

It  is  indeed  notoriously  the  impression  of 
first-rate  and  classical  critics,  that  high  works 
depend  upon  few  constituents,  if  it  may  not 
be  added  that  the  highest  maintain  their 
pre-eminence  on  the  fewest. 

The  picture-loving  world  of  the  present  day 

*  It  is  now  a  considerable  time  since  this  subject  was 
treated  by  Mr.  Pyne  in  the  Art-Journal.  His  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  Italy  has  occasioned  a  lapse  in  his  contribu¬ 
tions,  which,  now  that  he  has  returned  to  England,  he 
desires  to  resume.  He  cannot  fail  to  do  so  to  the  great 
advantage  of  our  readers. 
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may  be  neither  fit  nor  inclined  to  accept  the 
latter  proposition,  but  a  few  hundred  years 
will  necessarily  bring  it  to  that  conclusion, 
provided  that  the  facilities  to  the  study  and 
production  of  Fine  Art  experience  no  check 
from  the  present  auspicious  time. 

In  returning  to  the  “Logos,” and  summing 
up  its  aggregate  pretensions  from  the  most 
careful  and  discriminating  estimate  of  its 
particulars,  according  to  the  process  of 
Richardson,  it  would  present  unavoidably  a 
very  small  as  well  as  a  very  erroneous  num¬ 
ber,  as  indicative  of  its  value. 

It  depends — like  most  other  great  works 
— on  a  few,  if  not  the  fewest  constituents  ; 
but  the  few  are  of  a  high  order,  and  under 
a  most  masterly  subordination  to  one  ruling 
one. 

They  may  be  remembered  thus,  and  rated 
in  sequence  according  to  their  precedence  : — 
Expression,  Ideality,  Drawing  and  In¬ 
vention  in  no  greater  force  than  secondary, 
and  as  necessary  in  realising  the  first  two. 
Harmony,  not  as  applicable  to  colour,  but 
in  its  wider  sense  as  implying  general 
agreement  and  union  in  a  whole  work.  The 
colour  may  be  very  nearly  termed  a  chro¬ 
matic  negation.  The  chiar’-oscuro  simple 
and  obvious,  and  the  composition  not  more 
than  respectable. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that,  rating  expression 
at  10,  ideality  at  9,  drawing  and  inven¬ 
tion  at  5,  harmony  at  8  ;  with  colour  and 
composition  at  5  each  ;  the  aggregate  value 
would  only  reach  42  ;  somewhere  below  the 
point  of  mediocrity,  50. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  this  mode  of 
estimation,  if  applicable  at  all  in  other  in¬ 
stances,  will  not  admit  of  being  applied  to 
works  of  this  calibre,  while  adducing  this 
instance  of  its  unfitness,  is  of  itself  only 
useful  in  first  throwing  the  painter  as  well  as 
the  connoisseur  off  a  decidedly  wrong  scent, 
preparatory  to  laying  them  on  a  truer  one. 

The  attempt  to  do  this  will  lay  me  under 
the  charge  of  high  egotism  with  many  of 
my  contemporaries,  chiefly  founded  upon 
the  circumstance  of  being  myself  a  painter, 
and  not  merely  from  being  a  painter,  but  a 
landscape-painter,  instead  of  dealing  with 
history  and  the  subtleties  of  the  human 
figure.  To  this  charge  I  must  bow  if  re¬ 
quired,  if  only  by  way  of  saving  myself  the 
time  requisite  in  an  endeavour  to  justify 
myself ;  a  time  in  all  similar  instances 
mostly  mis -spent  by  those  of  too  thin  a 
skin  to  bear  their  natural  share  of  the 
world’s  rubs,  and  which  generally  leaves 
both  the  world  and  the  pleader  in  the  same 
state  at  the  end  as  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  suit. 

The  fact,  however,  is  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  critical  artistic  writing  which 
we  have  access  to,  is  the  work  of  men  un¬ 
connected  with  the  art  professionally,  and 
it  would  be  strange  if  the  circumstance  of 
being  a  painter,  should  of  itself  in  anyway 
disqualify  a  man  from  having  any  opinions 
of  weight  on  painting. 

If  any  previous  hesitations  have  withheld 
these  opinions,  it  must  not  be  attributed 
to  the  circumstance  of  being  a  painter,  nor 
from  having  any  doubt  as  to  their  perfect 
soundness,  but  from  a  natural  hesitation  to 
advance  them  at  an  earlier  age.  And  the 
same  motives  would  have  held  their  same 
weight  in  the  case  of  my  having  been  a 
merchant  or  a  private  gentleman. 

Earlier  in  life  I  recollect  feeling  very 
much  outraged  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
should  call  the  whole  Venetian  school  that 
of  the  ornamental.  He  was  perfectly  right, 
however,  although  it  had  been  better  perhaps 
to  explain  more  clearly  that  which  consti¬ 
tuted  the  ornamental,  and  more  distinctly 
'  separated  it  from  the  higher  style,  which 

has  had  two  or  thi’ee  founders  only,  with 
an  insufficient  number  of  successful  followers 
to  be  really  called  a  school. 

The  principal  Venetians,  highly  educated 
in  the  technical  portions  of  Art,  rather 
threw  away  power  than  wanted  it.  They 
revelled  in  that  which  was  denied  to  most 
of  the  other  schools,  and  with  more  sub¬ 
ordination  to  the  higher  points  of  practice, 
they  had  risen  to  greater  eminence.  Half 
that  consummate  subordination  which  cha¬ 
racterises  the  “  Logos  ”  would  have  doubly 
increased  the  value  of  the  Venetian  school. 

Subordination  then  is  the  one  quality  in 
this  work,  without  which  the  greater  initia¬ 
tive  qualities  had  been  mutually  able  to 
destroy  themselves  by  equal  and  injudicious 
competition. 

Expression  reigns  supreme.  It  is  the 
imperial  mark  that  through  the  whole  work 
burns  sublime,  waited  upon  by  ideality,  as 
a  military  sovereign  is  waited  upon  by  his 
general,  glowing  with  ardour  to  an  ardour 
greater  still.  The  rest  is  all  subordination, 
still  and  subdued,  without  any  amount  of 
force  in  light,  shadow,  or  colour  ;  invention, 
composition,  or  execution.  The  last  of 
which,  as  it  ranks  the  lowest,  challenges 
the  attention  less  in  this  than  in  any  other 
well-known  picture  by  the  same  great  man. 

This  work  has  been  copied  by  some  self- 
sufficient  and  arrogant  hand,  and  the  copy 
has  been  several  times  exhibited  in  this 
country.  The  copy  is  a  very  singular  work, 
and  would  appear  to  have  been  determined 
on,  and  executed,  under  some  strange  notion 
of  the  value  of  a  work  in  which  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  should  be  each  carried  up  to 
the  highest  possible  amount  of  force.  The 
drawing  is  a  respectable  attempt  to  imitate 
the  original ;  the  colour  is  fresh  and  bril¬ 
liant,  the  light  and  shade  as  opposed  and 
distinct  as  could  be  managed  ;  indeed,  every 
embellishment  within  the  power  of  the 
copyist  has  been  profusely  lavished  on  the 
production,  and  the  result  is  so  extrava¬ 
gantly  ridiculous  that  I  did  not  recognise  at 
first  sight  that  it  was  a  copy  from  the 
celebrated  picture,  or,  what  is  closer  to  the 
fact,  the  repulsive  appearance  of  so  many 
qualities  in  one  canvas  all  fighting  for 
supremacy,  deterred  me  from  its  examina¬ 
tion,  by  which  I  lost  the  advantage  of 
knowing  that  it  was  a  copy,  and  the  very 
wide  chance  of  feeling  it  to  be  anything  like 
an  improvement  on  the  original. 

It  would  afford  one  of  the  most  useful 
lessons,  not  only  to  the  painter  and  the 
connoisseur,  but  to  the  general  public,  to 
place  these  two  pictures,  original  and  copy, 
side  by  side  in  a  national  gallery,  as  it 
would  show,  not  merely  the  advantage,  but 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  quality  (subordi¬ 
nation)  without  which  no  work  can  rise  to 
great  excellence. 

As  no  time  may  be  considered  lost  in 
following  out  inquiries  on  so  essential  a 
subject,  it  were  well  to  notice  a  picture, 
considered  generally  as  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  productions  within  the  whole 
world  of  painting,  called  “  11  Servo,”  and 
painted  by  certainly  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  painters  in  the  world,  Jiacomo 
Robusti,  called  11  Tintoretto. 

The  subject  of  the  picture  is  furnished  by 
an  intended  martyrdom  by  the  Turks  of  a 
Venetian  slave,  who,  invoking  the  aid  of  his 
patron  saint,  St.  Mark,  and  who  mira¬ 
culously  appears  to  protect  him,  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  torture  are  broken  in  the  hands 
of  his  executioners. 

This  picture  is  the  principal  one  amongst 
those  works  in  which  he  made  his  greatest 
struggle  to  prove  the  compatibility  of  an 
union  of  the  Florentine  and  Venetian  modes, 
that  is,  the  grandeur  of  outline  which  dis- 

tinguishes  more  particularly  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  that  transcendently 
fine  colour  which  belongs  more  exclusively  to 
Titian,  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  Vene¬ 
tian  school.  It  had  been  well  if  his  power 
had  allowed  him  to  go  no  further,  but  in  this 
picture  he  has  emulated  also  the  force  of 
chiar’-oscuro  of  the  Lombardian  Caravaggio, 
by  which,  as  it  is  carried  to  the  same  amount 
of  force  with  his  colour,  throws  a  third 
new  and  equal  competitor  for  attention  into 
his  picture.  With  the  exhibition  of  so 
much  power,  for  power  is  the  sole  and 
engrossing  characteristic  of  this  work,  it 
would  appear  to  be  cavilling,  jealous,  and 
depreciating  to  the  last  extreme,  to  deny  it 
the  character  of  a  great  work  ;  and  great 
and  extraordinary  it  is,  though  not  one  of 
a  high  order,  and  far  is  it  from  having  the 
least  possible  claim  to  being  a  classical  one. 

Rather  than  being  a  complete  picture,  it 
is  a  painted  catalogue  of  excellencies,  each 
capable  perhaps  by  itself  of  forming  an 
excellent  painting,  would  the  others  but 
permit  it.  It  is  like  three  eloquent  divines 
in  one  pulpit,  each  preaching  his  very  best 
sermon,  in  his  very  best  voice  and  manner 
at  the  same  time  ;  in  which  case,  a  congre¬ 
gation  of  the  best  disposed  persons,  could 
not  say  more  than,  wonderful  or  extraordi¬ 
nary.  These  are,  consequently,  the  only 
exclamations  that  a  set  of  the  very  best 
disposed  connoisseurs  would  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  utter  before  this  really  extra¬ 
ordinary  work. 

With  every  due  respect  for  those  com¬ 
monly  received  opinions,  amongst  which  is 
found  the  one,  that  “what  all  the  world 
says  must  be  right,”  I  find  some  consider¬ 
able  repugnance  to  write  thus  far  depre¬ 
ciatingly  on  a  work  of  so  much  technical 
merit.  But  where  the  full  amount  of  the 
ultimate  correct  and  forcible  impression, 
capable  of  being  produced  through  technical 
agencies  alone  is  fallen  short  of,  it  is  the 
duty  of  everyone,  who  either  does  or  fancies 
he  does  see  through  the  subject,  to  speak 
out  plainly  ;  by  which  means  only  may  he 
be  able  to  reciprocate  with  others  in  the 
advantage  of  approved  canons  affecting  Fine 

Art,  or  the  nearly  equal  advantage  of  having 
them  proved  to  be  mere  notions,  affecting 
the  minds  of  its  too  experimental  votaries. 

Technical  Art  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  comprising  high  and  low  technics ; 
and  this  being  granted,  it  must  have  a 
mean  state,  making  a  third. 

Without  attempting  here  much  precision 
in  the  exact  division,  which  shall  be  done  in 
another  paper  devoted  to  the  subject,  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  to  assign  to  low  technics, 

— execution,  manner,  &c.  To  mean  technics, 
colour,  drawing,  and  light  and  shade,  and  to 
high  technics,  expression,  composition,  beau- 
ideal  in  drawing,  or  ideality,  and  I  would 
include  subordination,  without  which  no 
work  can  be  intrinsically  great,  as  no  state 
of  society  can  challenge  greatness  without 
order,  which  implies  subordination. 

The  whole  of  the  resources  of  this  work 
then  of  Tintoretto  are  drawn  from  no  higher 
a  source  than  mean  technics. 

Whatever  the  great  authorities  have  said 
— dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  its  colour, 
struck  by  the  opposition  of  its  light  and 
shade,  and  the  impudent  boldness  of  its 
execution — it  is  impossible  to  find  in  it  a 
single  figure  in  which  an  approach  to  ideality 
is  realised,  nor  a  single  head  possessing  ex¬ 
pression  enough  to  carry  it  out  erf  the  sphere 
of  ornamental  painting.  To  descend  to 
lower  drawing,  in  which  the  more  obviously 
correct  proportions  and  foreshortening  are 
required,  it  is  still  deficient.  The  figure  of 
the  slave  is  prominent  in  this  want. 

The  composition  has  some  grandeur,  and 
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the  invention  limits  itself  to  the  more  dex¬ 
terously  occupying  a  canvas  with  so  many 
figures,  so  as  to  destroy  all  void  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  poverty,  a  power  possessed  by  most 
of  the  Venetians,  and  in  a  most  eminent 
decree  by  Tintoretto  himself,  who  had  the 
credit  of  possessing  a  more  fecund  genius 
in  invention,  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  than 
any  other  individual  of  his  time. 

The  want  of  subordination  forms  the 
crying  omission  of  the  work.  Its  merits,  as 
far  as  they  go,  are  many  and  great,  and 
quite  sufficient,  as  has  been  before  men¬ 
tioned,  for  the-  wants  of  three  pictures, 
under  three  sepai-ate  modes  of  subordination, 
though  all  three  destroying  each  other',  as  in 
their  present  form,  are  insufficient  to  make 
one. 

The  'colour  for  instance — as  very  truly 
said  by  many  critics— is  equal  to  some  of 
the  higher  flights  of  Titian  himself ;  and 
subordinated  to  by  light,  aud  shade,  and 
composition,  is  one. 

The  light  and  shade  as  regards  actual 
impression,  force,  and  arrangement,  are 
equally  great ;  and  these  subordinated  to  by 
colour  and  composition  are  another. 

The  composition,  though  the  weaker  of 
the  three,  is,  notwithstanding,  of  so  pro¬ 
minent  and  striking  a  character,  as  to  rank 
itself  dominant  as  regards  general  impres¬ 
sion  and  force,  and  would  be  of  itself  suffi¬ 
cient  to  take  a  first  place  in  a  work,  if  duly 
subordinated  to  by  the  two  first  constituents. 

If  there  were  in  this  picture  a  single  pro¬ 
minent  figure  possessing  expressions  of  a 
high  order,  or  if,  generally,  a  consistent  ex¬ 
pression  and  passion  pervaded  the  whole 
composition,  it  were  weak  as  well  as  mis¬ 
chievous  to  make  the  foregoing  suggestions. 

In  this  case  it  were  only  necessary  to  ally 
the  mean  technicals  in  full  tone  of  beauty 
and  harmony — though  under  complete  sub¬ 
ordination  —  to  the  particular  mode  of 
expression,  and  it  had  been  a  high  work. 
If  there  bo  still  any  doubts  on  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  these  deductions,  and  on  the  existence 
— not  at  first  all-apparent — of  these  canons 
affecting  Art,  compare  for  an  instant  the 
all-absorbing  interest  of  those  works  having- 
high  and  complete  subordination,  with 
those  which  have  it  not.  And  if  those  doubts 
should  still  remain,  push  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  through  the  best,  along 
with  the  worst  instances  of  Art,  into  the 
mind  of  man  itself,  and  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable,  that  from  this  higher  source,  the  same 
deductions  insisted  on  here  will  again  occur 
to  the  new  inquirer. 

This  inquiry  may  be  simplified,  by  first 
taking  the  capabilities  and  impossibilities 
of  mind,  and  then  as  arising  out  of  them,  its 
habits  and  affections  ;  and  if  in  leading  off 
towards  this  most  interesting  and  important 
phase  of  the  subject,  there  be  too  much 
brevity,  it  is  from  the  necessity  to  keep  these 
papers  within  certain  due  grounds  as  regards 
length ;  and,  if  few  instances  be  only  in¬ 
dulged  in,  it  is  under  the  certain  impression 
that  they  are  written  for  a  class  highly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject,  of  great  ingenuity, 
and  whose  minds  are  as  much  absorbed  by 
whatever  may  render  the  higher  phases  of 
Art  familiar  and  distinct,  instead  of  dark 
!  and  doubtful,  as  that  of  the  writer  himself, 
and  not  from  any  paucity  in  the  subject,  nor 
from  any  doubts  of  the  grounds,  nor  from 
any  indisposition  to  more  fully  carry  them 
out ;  although  at  the  same  time  he  would, 
rather  than  write  himself,  have  to  read  some 
treatment  of  the  subject  by  a  more  capable 
mind  than  his  own.  In  the  absence  then  of 
any  such  treatment,  he  is  induced  to,  thus, 
as  it  were,  break  the  ground,  which  he  will 
be  happy  to  see  re-entered  and  more 
thoroughly  explored. 

As  regards  the  fii'st  point,  the  capability 
of  mind,  it  is  already  settled  for  us  as  being 
capable  only  of  entertaining  one  idea  at  a 
time.  Its  electric  rapidity  of  transition  from 
idea  to  idea  only  deceiving  us  into  the 
notion — crude  enough  in  itself — that  we  are 
entertainng  several  at  a  time,  a  thing  in 
itself  as  impossible  as  that  the  more  mate¬ 
rial  body  may  occupy  two  places  at  the 
same  instant.  This  is  the  impossibility  no 
less  of  body  than  mind. 

Growing  out  of  this  prime  law  of  mind 
arises  a  habit  of  continual  opposition  to 
its  first  great  trammel,  which  relieves 
itself  amongst  the  most  commonplace  and 
trivial  organisms  —  forming  the  larger 
number  in  human  nature — in  a  constant 
transition  from  one  idea  to  another  ;  while 
the  more  weighty  intellects  among. us  are 
continually  warring  against  this  proneness 
to  swerve,  and  nailing  tlieir  ideas  firmly 
to  a  single  point,  have  by  such  means  only 
been  able  to  achieve  that  which  the  great 
mass  have  been  merely  dreaming  of,  while 
a  few  only  amongst  them  rise  to  the  power 
of  appreciation. 

As  the  mind  has  but  the  power  of  enter¬ 
taining  one  idea  at  one  time,  so  does  its 
affections  fasten  on  those  works,  which  more 
than  any  others  embody  one  thought,  repre¬ 
sent  one  undisturbed  and  dominant  power, 
possess  one  intrinsic  fullness  of  expression. 

The  mind  in  its  affections,  its  abandon¬ 
ments,  its  ectasies,  is  more  inititiative  than 
in  its  habits  ;  it  may  subside  on  its  habits, 
but  not  until  it  has  drunk  its  ectasies  dry, 
and  throws  away  with  contempt,  if  not  with 
disgust,  all  hindrances  foreign  to  its  object. 

The  object  of  subordination  is  to  keep 
veiled  those  hindrances.1 

It  has  been  shown  in  noticing  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  “  Logos,”  to  what  an  extent  this 
has  been  done. 

In  the  notice  of  “  11  Servo,”  by  Tintoretto, 
it  has  been  suggested  how  it  might  have 
been  done,  and  as  general  rules  for  technical 
subordination. 

COLOUR 

May  be  subordinated  by  adopting  a  se¬ 
condary  or  tertiary  harmony  in  lieu  of  a 
primary,  with  the  oppositions  kept  as  far 
apart  as  may  be  allowable,  consistent  with 
the  demands  of  the  more  imperative 
costume. 

LIGHT  AND  SHADE 

Become  subordinate  when  the  higher 
lights  are  doubled  on  the  lesser  lights,  and 
the  shadows  on  the  middle  tint,  observing 
that  in  no  instance  the  darkest  place  itself 
on  the  lightest  mass,  in  ever  so  small  a 
quantity.  In  a  picture,  too,  where  light  and 
shade  is  intended  to  be  subordinate,  neither 
the  light  nor  the  shadow,  in  their  lightest 
and  darkest  developments,  should  be  carried 
as  far  as  the  full  force  of  the  material 
pigments  would  allow.  Thus,  the  highest 
light  should  not  rise  higher  than  very  light 
middle  tint,  and  the  deepest  shadow  should 
not  descend  lower  than  very  dark  middle  tint. 
The  latter  law,  however,  is  not  so  imperatively 
necessary  to  be  strictly  observed  as  that 
regarding  the  lowering  of  the  ultimate  light, 
which  amounts  to  an  imperious  necessity. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  deyelopes  itself 
obviously  enough,  in  considering  the  true 
and  latent  nature  of  the  two  abstract 
qualities,  light  and  dark. 

The  one  being  negative  in  itself  and  un¬ 
obtrusive  veils  its  own  errors,  while  light, 
being  positive  and  imitative,  displays  by  its 
own  agency  the  slightest  error  in  its  placing 
or  amount.* 

BRITISH  ARTISTS  : 

THEIR  STYLE  AND  CHARACTER. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

A  period  of  four  years  has  elapsed  since  we 
first  commenced  the  publication  in  the  Art- 
Journal,  of  a  series  of  biographical  notiecs 
accompanied  with  illustrations,  of  the  old 
painters — “  The  Great  Masters  of  Art  ” — who, 
with  the  exception  [of  our  countryman,  Richard 
Wilson,  were  the  ornaments  of  the  foreign 
schools.  That  series  is  now  brought  to  a  con¬ 
clusion,  but  the  interest  which,  we  know,  was 
felt  in  it  by  a  very  large  number  of  our 
readers,  induces  us  to  follow  it  up  with  another 
series  of  papers,  which  shall  embrace  the  lives 
aud  works  of  many  of  the  principal  artists  of 
the  English  school,  living  and  dead  :  in  our 
endeavours  to  carry  out  this  project,  we  are 
gratified  in  being  able  to  acknowledge  the  ready 
assistance  those  artists  to  whom  we  have  applied 
have  afforded  us,  by  allowing  access  to  the 
pictures  which  chanced  to  be  in  their  own 
possession,  and  in  directing  us  to  others  which 
are  in  the  hands  of  patrons  and  collectors. 
Frequently,  however,  our  engravings  will  be 
taken  from  published  prints  (in  all  cases  making 
references  to  the  sources)  inasmuch  as  they 
generally  represent  the  works  of  the  artists,  at 
various  professional  epochs,  and  often  represent 
the  best  productions  of  their  pencils.  In 
several  instances  too,  the  artists  themselves 
have  worked  upon  the  drawings  prior  to  the 
blocks  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  engravers, 
so  that  we  hope  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
variety  of  illustrations,  which  will  prove  accept¬ 
able  to  them,  be  honourable  to  the  painters, 
and  which  will  also  show  the  advanced  state  of 
wood-engraving  in  this  country.  To  [effect  the 
last-mentioned  object,  we  have  already  secured 
the  services  of  Messrs.  Nicholls,  Messrs.  Dalziel, 
and  others,  who  will  use  their  best  exertions  to 
further  the  project  we  have  undertaken. 

As  with  our  former  series,  so  with  that  on 
which  we  are  now  entering,  it  will  be  our  aim 
to  render  the  narratives  we  write  of  a  popular 
character,  by  avoiding  dry  disquisitions  upon 
styles  and  the  technicalities  of  Art  criticism, 
in  which  the  connoisseur  and  the  student  are 
alone  interested.  Neither  do  we  profess  to  offer 
much  that  will  be  new  to  those  who  have  read 
the  Art- Journal  for  some  years  past:  during 
this  period  we  have,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  had 
so  much  to  say  concerning  the  artists  whose 
names  are  again  to  be  brought  forward  in  associ¬ 
ation  with  their  pictures,  that  little  novelty  can 
be  expected. 

As  touching  this  subject,  we  may  remark  that, 
perhaps  in  the  whole  history  of  Art,  there  is  not 
to  be  found  a  similar  instance  of  a  school  of  Art 
acquiring  such  a  position  as  ours  within  so  short 
a  period  of  time.  Half  a  century  since,  we  certainly 
had  an  Academy,  but  how  few  of  its  members 
were  then  known  even  in  their  own  country ;  how 
far  fewer  out  of  it :  now,  British  painters  and 
British  sculptors  have  risen  up  “  an  exceeding 
great  army”;  a  very  large  number  of  whom  are 
recognised  and  honoured  throughout  the  civilised 
world ;  and  of  some  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
that  their  works  are  equal  in  excellence,  as  they 
are  in  monetary  value,  to  those  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  of  the  old  masters,  while  in  many  respects 
they  surpass  those  of  continental  countries  where 

Art  has  had  her  home  for  centuries :  such  a  fact, 
we  repeat,  is  without  a  parallel,  and  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked,  as  it  can  scarcely  be  denied, 
truthfully,  by  those  who  are  inclined  to  disparage 
the  efforts  of  the  British  artist. 

The  natural  consequence  is,  that  “  patronage  ” 
is  now  largely  flowing  into  its  legitimate  chan¬ 
nel.  It  is  true  that  the  prosperity  of  British 

Art  arises  not  from  the  aristocracy,  but  from  the 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  traders  of  Great 
Britain,  but  the  change  is  none  the  less  healthful 
and  invigorating  to  Art,  while  certainly  more 
beneficial  to  the  producer,  and  more  instructive 
to  the  possessor. 

We  have  especial  reason  to  rejoice  at  the 
auspicious  change  we  have  lived  to  witness  ;  for 
it  cannot  be  presumption  in  us  to  think  and  feel 
that  we  have  contributed  to  promote  this  con¬ 
summation  of  our  hopes. 

*  To  be  continued. 
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No.  I.— JOHN  CONSTABLE,  B.A. 

ne  of  the  first  names  that  added  lustre  to 
our  school  of  painting,  after  it  really  merited 
such  an  appellation,  is  that  of  John  Constable, 
born,  in  1776,  at  East  Bergholt,  in  Suffolk. 
He  used  to  say  that  “  the  scenes  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  made  him  an  artist,”  and  this  we  can 
readily  believe  of  anyone  in  whom  nature 
has  implanted  an  intuitive  love  of  Art.  We 
know  the  country  well  amid  which  Constable 
was  reared,  and  perhaps  a  more  genial  locality 
to  create  a  painter  and  to  foster  his  inclina¬ 
tions  cannot  be  seen  in  all  England. 
Constable’s  father  was  an  opulent  miller, 
and  was  most  desirous  that  his  son  John,  one  of  three 
boys,  should  enter  the  church ;  but  finding  him  disinclined 
to  this,  he  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  follow  his  own 
business,  and  for  about  a  year  after  leaving  school  he  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  the  duties  of  the  mill,  frequently,  how¬ 
ever,  relieving  the  monotony  of  his  occupation  in  studying, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  the  “  natural  history  of  the 
skies;”  for  the  painter’s  art  was  already  working  in  him,  and  while  yet 
at  school  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  only  individual  in  the 
parish  who  could  offer  him  the  least  assistance  in  his  favourite  pursuit 
— one  John  Dunthorne,  a  painter  and  glazier,  and  a  man  rather  above 
his  station.  With  Dunthorne  the  lad  was  accustomed  to  pass  much 
of  his  leisure  time  in  painting  landscapes  from  nature.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  father’s  disinclination  to  an  artist’s  life,  Mrs.  Constable  having 
procured  for  her  son  an  introduction  to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  whose 
mother  resided  at  Dedham,  near  Bergholt,  John  was  permitted,  in 


1795,  to  come  to  London,  “for  the  purpose,”  as  Mr.  Leslie,  R.A.,  says, 
in  his  “  Memoirs  of  Constable,”  “  of  ascertaining  what  might  be  his 
chance  of  success  as  a  painter.”  From  that  period  till  February,  1799, 
he  appears  to  have  passed  his  time  alternately  in  the  metropolis  and 
his  native  place,  sometimes  working  at  his  easel  and  sometimes  in 
the  mill — the  latter  yet  seeming  to  be  the  point  to  which  his  parents 
wished  his  energies  to  be  directed  ;  for  at  the  end  of  October,  1797,  his 
mother  writes  thus  to  a  friend  in  London — Mr.  John  Smith,  the  author 
of  the  “Life  of  Nollekens,”  with  whom  her  son  was  intimate  : — “  We  are 
anticipating  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  John  at  home  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  ten  days,  to  which  I  look  forward  with  the  hope  that  he  will 
attend  to  business,  by  which  he  will  please  his  father,  and  ensure  his  own 
respectability  and  comfort.”  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  thus,  for  in  1799 
he  was  admitted  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  kind  and  approving  words  which  had  been 
addressed  to  him,  and  the  associations  of  friendship  he  had  formed  with 
people  of  position — among  whom  were  the  nephew  of  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  Mr.  C.  Bicknell,  solicitor  to  the  Admiralty,  whose  daughter 
Constable  married  in  1816 — he  made  but  little  progress  towards 
popularity ;  there  was  something  so  new  in  the  style  he  had  adopted, 
and  perhaps,  therefore,  so  unintelligible  to  those  who  could  only  under¬ 
stand  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  that  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at 
the  neglect  he  experienced.  People  half  a  century  ago  were  far  less 
disposed  to  recognise  innovations  in  Art — as  in  other  things — and  far  less 
able  to  comprehend  what  is  really  excellent  in  painting,  than  they  now 
are.  “  So  little,”  says  his  friend  and  biographer,  Mr.  Leslie,  “  was  Con¬ 
stable’s  art  as  yet  appreciated  that  the  sale  of  two  of  his  pictures,  this  year  ” 
(1814 — twelve  years  after  he  first  began  to  exhibit — let  the  young  painters  of 
our  own  time  learn  encouragement  from  this  fact)  “  must  be  mentioned 
as  an  extraordinary  event  ;  a  small  one  exhibited  at  the  British  Gallery 
to  Mr.  Allnutt  ”  (of  Clapham  Common)  “  and  a  larger  one  of  a  ‘  Lock,’ 
to  Mr.  James  Carpenter,”  of  Bond  Street.  Constable  told  Mr.  Allnutt 
some  years  afterwards  that  “  he  had  been  the  means  of  making  a  painter 
of  him,  by  buying  the  first  picture  he  ever  sold  to  a  stranger.” 

From  the  year  1814  to  1819,  the  life  of  this  artist  presented  an  “even 
tenour,”  though  he  was  certainly  advancing  in  popular  favour  ;  but  in 
the  latter  year  a  picture — the  largest  he  had  yet  painted — a  “View  on 
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the  River  Stour,”  known  as  “  Constable’s  White  Horse,”  from  a  white 
horse  in  a  barge  near  the  foreground,  attracted  much  attention  ;  it  was 
purchased  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Fisher,  and  procured  for  the  painter,  at  the 


next  election,  his  admission  among  the  Associates  of  the  Academy.  In 
1829,  he  was  elected  a  full  member,  for  his  reputation  had  not  only  cir¬ 
culated  through  his  own  country,  but  had  extended  to  France  and 
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Germany  ;  some  of  his  works  had  been  purchased  by  a  Frenchman,  and 
exhibited  in  the  Louvre,  where  they  were  much  admired,  and  were  the 
means  of  procuring  for  their  author  a  gold  medal  from  the  King  of  France, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  merits.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
follow  out  the  career  of  Constable,  otherwise  we  could  find  abundant 
materials  in  Mr.  Leslie's  volume  from  which  to  extract  much  instructive 
and  interesting  narrative.  This  admirable  painter  died  in  1837. 

Speaking  generally  of  Constable’s  landscapes,  we  should  call  them 
“grand;”  he  has  himself  left  on  record  this  characteristic  of  them: — 


“  My  Art  flatters  nobody  by  imitation,  it  courts  nobody  by  smoothness, 
it  tickles  nobody  by  petiteness,  it  is  without  either  fal-de-lal  or  fiddle-dc - 
dee  ;  how,  then,  can  I  hope  to  be  popular!”  Simple  as  are  most  of  the 
scenes  he  pictured,  he  elevated  them  into  sublimity  by  his  treatment  ; 
and  yet,  “  it  would  be  difficult,”  says  a  critic  of  the  painter’s  time,  “  to 
point  out  any  one  quality  or  excellence  which  pre-eminently  distinguishes 
them  ;  and  perhaps  it  will  be  found  that  this  one-ness  or  individuality 
constitutes  their  principal  charm.”  Nature  was  his  presiding  deity,  and 
in  paying  what  he  considered  to  be  due  homage  to  her,  he  disregarded 
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the  dogmas  of  schools  and  styles.  The  critics  of  his  day,  wedded  to 
systems,  marvelled  at  the  daring  of  an  artist  who  set  both  schools  and 
styles  at  defiance,  and  wisely  refrained  from  discussing  what  they  could 
not,  or  would  not,  understand.  Some  noble  testimonies  have,  nevertheless, 
been  borne  to  the  truth  of  his  landscapes;  Fuseli  said,  “they  made  him 
call  for  his  umbrella  Bannister,  the  comedian,  remarked,  when  looking 
at  them,  “  he  felt  the  wind  blow  in  his  face  and  a  French  critic  pro¬ 
nounced  “  the  dew  of  the  morning  to  be  on  the  leaves  and  the  grass.” 

Engravings  from  two  of  Constable’s  finest  pictures  *  are  among 


*  Of  the  four  pictures  we  engrave,  the  first  is  from  an  original  work,  of  large  size, 
lent  to  us  for  the  purpose,  by  Mr.  Gambart,  and  the  fifth  is  from  a  print  published 


those  we  have  selected  as  examples  of  his  style—"  Salisbury,”  or,  as  the 
painter  called  it,  “  The  Rainbow,”  and  “  The  Cornfield  ;  ” — these  works 
may  be  regarded  as  evidencing  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  artist,  his 
grandeur  of  composition,  his  valuable  and  effective  management  of  chiar¬ 
oscuro,  his  fidelity  to  nature,  and  those  attributes,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  which  Fuseli,  Bannister,  and  the  Frenchman  spoke  of.  Time — as 
Constable  said  it  would — has  greatly  modified  the  spotted  appearance  he 

by  him  ;  the  fourth  was  engraved  in  “Finden’s  Gallery ;  ”  and  the  second  and  third 
are  from  the  well-known  engravings  of  Mr.  Lucas,  published  originally  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Moon,  and  now  by  Mr  Boys.  These  prints  are,  of  course,  attainable ; 
and  we  trust  the  result  of  this  article  will  be  to  direct  increased  attention,  and  to 
obtain  augmented  sale,  for  productions  in  all  ways  so  desirable. 
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seen  under  a  sky  ot  endless  blue,  but  more  frequently  under  alternations 
of  cloud  and  sunshine,  sought  for  in  vain  elsewhere.  We  may  ask  even 
of  Turner — would  he  have  been  the  great  artist  he  was  had  he  been  born 
and  educated  in  any  other  country  than  England,  with  its  sky  “  ever  chang¬ 
ing,  ever  new.”  In  gazing  upon  a  beautiful  landscape,  we  are  too  apt  to 
forget  how  much  it  is  influenced  by  the  canopy  above ;  how  it  receives 
colour,  richness,  depth,  and  tone  from  the  “  firmament  on  high.” 

It  may  be  a  bold  assertion  to  make  before  the  worshippers  of  the 
“  old  masters,”  but  we  do  not,  nevertheless,  hesitate  to  declare  that  our 
school  of  landscape-painters  far  excels  any  other,  either  of  ancient  or 
modern  times,  in  poetry  of  composition,  in  varied  and  glorious  imagery, 
and  in  the  truthfulness  of  nature ;  this  excellence,  we  repeat,  can  only 


be  traced  to  the  peculiarity  of  climate  which,  whether  in  summer  or 
winter,  renders  the  country  ever  fresh  and  green,  in  all  its  picturesque 
variety  of  form  and  character.  And  it  may  not  have  escaped  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  many,  that  when  our  painters  travel  into  foreign  lands  and  paint 
pictures  of'  the  scenes  they  visit,  such  pictures  have,  generally,  some 
indications  of  what  the  artists  have  seen  and  learned  at  home ;  they  are 
painted,  as  it  were,  under  the  influence  of  an  English  atmosphere ;  the 
freshness  of  our  dew  is  upon  southern  trees  and  herbage,  the  glory  of  our 
skies  rests  upon  mountain  and  valley. 

We  remember  Constable  well,  having  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance 
when  he  resided  in  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  about  the  year  1830, 
He  was  in  person  tall;  his  countenance  was  remarkably  expressive — - 


gave  to  his  paintings  ;  those  spots  have  since  become  “lights,” in  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  the  colouring  ;  we  must  admit,  however,  that  some  of  the 
shadows  are  now  blacker  than  they  were  originally,  and  consequently 
impart  a  heaviness  to  the  works. 

We  believe  it  is  universally  recognised  by  foreign  critics,  and  we 
would,  if  only  on  the  ground  of  impartiality,  take  their  opinions 
rather  than  those  of  our  own  countrymen,  that  in  landscape-painting 
we  stand  unrivalled,  and  our  excellence  is,  no  doubt,  mainly  attributable 
to  the  wide  and  varied  range  of  study  which  England  offers  to  the 


painter,  and  to  the  poetical  feeling,  which  our  artists  do,  and  cannot 
fail  to,  imbibe  when  contemplating  the  beauties  Providence  has  so 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  our  “  father-land,”  and  to  which  the  very 
mists  and  vapours  that  detract  so  much  from  our  bodily  and  mental 
comforts  contribute  in  no  small  measure.  We  have  mountains  and  lakes, 
rivers  and  broad  meadows,  uplands  clothed  with  rich  brown  cornfields 
or  towering  woods,  villages  and  hamlets  half  hidden  among  majestic 
trees,  edifices  gray  with  antiquity,  and  baronial  mansions  of  picturesque 
architecture  standing  amid  scenery  as  picturesque,  and  all  these  not 
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abundant)  are  offered  for  sale,  they  are  sold  at  very  high  prices  ;  perhaps  the  recompense  too  often  accorded  to  the  artist ;  the  trumpet  of  fame 
at  ten  times  the  amount  which  the  painter  received  for  them.  Such  is  sounds  only  when  “  the  car  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


full  of  kindliness  and  goodness ;  in  look  and  manner  he  was  suave,  yet 
manifesting  energy  and  movement,  and  conveying  to  the  merest  observer 


a  conviction  of  the  genius  the  great  artist  undoubtedly  possessed.  If,  as 
with  many  painters  of  the  past  epoch,  it  was  not  his  destiny  to  be 
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estimated  by  his  own  age  according  to  his  worth,  his  works  are  now  largely  |  valued ;  and  when  any  of  undoubted  authenticity  (for  forgeries  are 
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THE  DUSSELDOEF  SCHOOL 
OF  FAINTING. 


There  is  no  country  in  tlie  world  in  which 
there  is  more  intelligence,  more  learning,  or 
more  thought  than  in  Germany ;  the  Germans 
are  a  patient,  laborious,  and  industrious  people, 
profound  in  their  learning,  acute  in  their 
criticism,  and  ever  seeking  new  fields  for  their 
intellectual  energy.  With  all  these  advantages, 
these  moral  helps  to  the  building  up  of  a  great 
nation,  tliey’have  [been  deprived  by  their  rulers, 
and  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  of  all  freedom  of  thought  and  action  in 
political  matters  ;  they  have  been  shut  out  from 
the  advantages  of  self-government,  and  relieved 
from  the  responsibilities  of  independent  action. 
The  consequence,  however  deplorable  it  may  be 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  on  which  we  will  not 
now  stop  to  enlarge,  is  that  the  Germans  have 
turned  their  thoughts  and  devoted  their  time 
more  to  Art  than  any  other  modern  nation  ; 
there  is  hardly  a  town,  however  small  or  insigni¬ 
ficant,  in  which  there  is  not  an  Art-Union,  an 
annual  exhibition  of  pictures,  an  institution 
devoted  to  instrumental  music,  a  male  and 
female  singing  club,  and  a  theatre ;  and  into 
whatsoever  society  you  may  go,  from  that  of  the 
tradesmen  smoking  their  eternal  pipes  in  village 
inns,  to  the  polished  courtiers  in  royal  palaces, 
you  will  find  an  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  books  and  pictures  which  you  may  seek  for  in 
vain  in  our  own  more  practical  and  matter-of- 
fact  country.  This  love  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which 
seems  to  have  renewed  its  youth  in  the  days  of 
Goethe,  Herder,  and  Schiller,  is  at  present  the 
safety-valve  of  society  in  Germany,  where  party 
feeling  runs  so  high,  and  where  the  vexed 
questions  of  religion  and  politics  are  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  agitate  the  country.  My  present  object 
is  however  not  to  speak  of  Art  in  its  numerous 
branches,  but  to  confine  myself  to  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  two  great  schools,  those  of 
Diisseldorf  and  Munich,  and  of  the  painters  of 
the  present  day,  the  men  who  for  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years  have  guided  the  taste  of 
Germany,  and  who  by  their  instruction  and 
example  have  brought  their  schools  to  that 
high  state  of  perfection  in  which  we  now  find 
them. 

The  Diisseldorf  school  may  be  said  to  date  its 
revival,  if  notjindeed  to  have  derived  its  exist¬ 
ence,  from  the  advent  of  William  Schadow.  In 
the  year  1 826  he  left  Berlin,  accompanied  by  a 
small  band  of  favourite  pupils,  and  having  been 
appointed  to  the  office  of  director  of  the  Academy 
of  Painting,  in  the  early  part  of  1827,  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Diisseldorf.  He  found  that  his 
predecessors  had  done  little  for  the  advancement 
of  Art.  Cornelius  had  gone  to  Rome,  having 
effected  nothing ;  and  those  who  had  followed 
him,  men  respected  and  respectable  in  their 
private  life,  possessed  neither  productive  talent 
nor  critical  knowledge,  and  were  especially  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  rare  and  difficult  art  of  imparting 
instruction.  Schadow  saw  at  once  that  he  must 
begin  with  a  totally  new  method  ;  that  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  building  were  crumbling  away, 
and  that  if  he  meant  to  erect  a  durable  or  perma¬ 
nent  edifice,  he  must  sweep  away  the  tottering 
brickwork  and  build  up  afresh  from  the  very 
ground.  He  felt  that  the  young  artist  is  too  often 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career  recklessly  thrown 
into  a  sea  of  difficulties  ;  that  he  is  expected  to 
apply  himself  to  too  many  and  varied  studies  at  the 
same  time — acquiring  perhaps  much,  but  digesting 
little.  To  obviate  this  evil,  Herr  von  Schadow 
began  his  new  system  of  instruction,  by  dividing 
the  classes  into  three  distinct  sections, — which  we 
may  call  the  elementary,  the  preparatory,  and 
the  finishing.  The  first,  as  its  name  denotes, 
was  devoted  to  the  earliest  rudiments  of  Art, 
and  every  detail  was  attended  to  with  the 
strictest  conscientiousness — the  teacher  wisely 
judging  that  whatever  was  worth  learning  at  all 
was  worth  learning  well,  and  that  the  pupil 
would  be  spared  great  future  trouble  and 
disappointment  if,  at  this  period  of  his  career, 
he  fully  mastered  the  mechanical  and  apparently 
trivial  details.  In  the  preparatory  class  the 
student  was  required  to  draw  from  antique 
statues  and  living  models,  to  make  studies  of 


drapery,  copy  "pictures,  and  devote  his  time  to 
architecture,  anatomy,  and  perspective.  Having 
passed  a  sufficient  time  in  this  class,  the  young 
painter  was  promoted  to  the  third  or  last  course; 
here  he  was  encouraged  to  be  independent, 
to  think  for  himself,  invent  his  own  compo¬ 
sitions,  work  out  his  own  ideas,  'cover  his  canvas 
with  the  result  of  his  own  studies,  iu  short,  to 
be  as  unfettered  and  unshackled  as  possible. 
The  director  was  thus  enabled  to  see  what  was 
iu  the  pupil ;  to  correct,  advise,  and  encourage  ; 
to  turn  his  genius  into  the  channel  most  suited 
to  it,  or  divert  him  from  the  new-fangled  and 
ephemeral,  but  often  attractive,  theories  which 
prove  the  destruction  of  youug  artists. 

To  this  system  of  instruction,  pursued  firmly 
and  undeviatingly  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  we  owe  the  present  school  of  painting 
in  Diisseldorf.  It  was  not  however  erected  in  a 
day;  it  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome,  short¬ 
comings  to  deplore,  internal  and  external 
jealousies  to  encounter ;  but  withal  it  had  many 
and  rare  advantages.  In  the  early  years  of 
Schadow’s  directorship,  the  society  of  Diissel- 
dorf  was  one  of  the  most  intellectual  in 
Germany.  Immermann  had  taken  up  his  quarters 
here ;  he  was  followed  by  Friedrich  von 
Uechtritz,  Karl  Schnaase,  and  many  others 
whose  names  are  famous  in  modern  German 
literature.  Robert  Reinick,  the  painter  and 
poet,  whose  graceful  verses  and  pleasant  tales 
will  warm  the  hearts  of  old  and  young  for  many 
a  long  day,  studied  here,  and  Mendelssohn  came, 
and  after  him  Rietz,  and  Hiller,  and  Robert 
Schumann.  Converse  with  such  men  had  the 
most  beneficial  effect  on  the  young  artists.  They 
did  not  remain  mere  painters,  they  lived  in  a 
refined  society,  they  cultivated  their  intellects, 
not  their  individual  talent  alone,  pursued  studies 
suited  to  their  capacities,  were  content  for  a  time 
to  forego  “  the  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble 
mart,”  to  throw  themselves  as  equals  into  the 
republic  of  artists  of  all  kinds,  giving  and 
receiving  information. 

At  this  time  the  painters  all  worked  together 
under  one  roof,  and  this  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  family  union  which  existed  among 
them.  They  all  met  every  day  in  the  great 
building  of  the  academy  ;  the  most  friendly 
feelings  existed,  the  students  wandered  from  the 
atelier  of  one  friend  to  that  of  another,  criticised 
each  other’s  works,  delighted  in  each  other’s  suc¬ 
cess,  and  as  they  smoked  their  pipes  together, 
helped  each  other  with  advice  and  counsel.  The 
masters  had  their  painting  rooms  in  the  same 
old  rambling  and  labyi’intliine  structure,  and 
freely  opened  them  to  the  students  ;  here 
Schadow,  full  of  love  and  feeling  for  pure 
Christian  Art,  directed  and  advised  ;  Carl  Sohn, 
and  Theodor  Hildebrandt  taught ;  Wilhelm 
Schirmer  showed  his  profound  knowledge  of 
nature  and  deep  study  of  landscape  painting ; 
Miicke  instructed  in  anatomy,  Wiegmann  in 
architecture,  and  Keller  in  drawing  and  en¬ 
graving.  It  was,  socially  speaking,  the  golden 
age  of  the  Diisseldorf  school.  At  this  time  the 
romantic  element  reigned  supreme  :  illustrations 
of  German  ballads  and  Rhine  legends,  Little  Red 
Riding-hoods,  and  Aschenputtels,  Gretchens, 
and  Leonoras  covered  the  canvass ;  it  was  a  time 
of  faith  and  trust,  of  confidence  in  themselves— 
the  confidence  of  youth — and  hope,  and  over¬ 
flowing  feeling.  The  school  wanted,  however, 
not  a  little  of  the  castigation  of  the  critic.  Those 
who  were  accustomed  to  pronounce  judgment 
on  the  labours  of  the  academy  were  men  whose 
knowledge  was  too  limited,  or  whose  censure 
was  too  mild ;  men  who  admired  too  indis¬ 
criminately  and  too  enthusiastically,  who  loved, 
not  wisely,  but  too  well.  This  period  was  by 
no  means  a  short  one,  it  lasted  fully  ten  years. 
The  school  of  Diisseldorf  then  made  a  stride  in 
advance.  Edward  Bendemann  (though  in  my 
opinion  he  never  has  surpassed,  in  depth  of  feeling 
and  fulness  of  poetry,  the  early  picture  which 
established  his  fame)  showed  more  knowledge  of 
his  art,  more  boldness  in  the  treatment  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  more  confidence  in  his  own  strength.  Les¬ 
sing  began  to  astonish  the  world  by  the  variety 
as  well  as  the  greatness  of  his  talent.  Alfred 
Rethel  displayed  more  vigour  and  a  healthier 
tone  in  the  treatment  of  his  favourite  fatherland 
legends,  and  Sohn  fascinated  with  the  beauty  of 


his  portraits  and  the  delicate  handling  of  his 
female  figures.  But  this  improvement  was  not 
unaccompanied  by  counterbalancing  evils — poli¬ 
tical  and,  more  fatal  still,  religious  differences 
found  their  way  into  the  slieepfold  ;  the  happy 
family  party  was  broken  up,  the  simple  artist 
life  was  over,  and  in  its  stead  noisy  political 
discussions  occupied  the  evenings,  religious  argu¬ 
ments  usurped  the  place  of  rational  conversation, 
and  fanatical  zeal  supplanted  Christian  love. 
Soon  the  once  united  Diisseldorf  school  became 
a  house  divided  against  itself.  The  artists  no 
longer  worked  together,  they  hired  studios  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  and  separated  them¬ 
selves  into  cliques  and  parties  ;  the  old  castle, 
the  building  in  which  they  had  so  long  met,  was 
now  deserted,  save  by  a  few  painters  and  the  ap¬ 
pointed  professors ;  the  critics  too  began  to  be 
more  severe,  and  the  artists,  incited  by  rivalry, 
put  forth  their  strength  and  developed  their 
powers  still  further.  The  child-like  simplicity 
and  harmony  of  the  early  school  has  passed 
away,  and  been  swallowed  up  in  the  abyss  of 
time,  but  the  world  has  been  a  gainer.  Diissel- 
dorf  at  present  possesses  painters  who  may  fairly 
take  their  stand,  in  all  the  branches  of  their  art, 
with  any  in  the  world,  whether  in  historical  sub¬ 
jects,  in  landscapes,  in  portrait  painting,  or  in 
tableaux  de  genre.  She  has  attracted  to  herself 
scholars  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  India  and 
America  have  contributed  their  quota,  Saxons, 
Scandinavians,  Romans,  and  Sclavonians  crowd 
her  ateliers  ;  and  she  has  sent  forth  disciples  and 
missionaries  to  found  new  schools.  Bendemann, 
Hiibner,  and  Erhardthave  carried  her  principles 
to  Dresden  ;  Becker  and  Schroedter  to  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  others  who  have  made  their  names 
more  or  less  known  to  fame,  but  equally 
imbued  with  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  Wilhelm 
Schadow,  are  scattered  over  the  free  cities,  the 
capital  towns,  and  the  petty  principalities  of 
Germany. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1851,  Herr  von 
Schadow  celebrated  his  twenty-five  years  jubilee 
as  Director  of  the  Diisseldorf  Academy.  All 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town,  including 
artists,  citizens,  and  government  officials 
joined  together  in  the  work  of  love.  We 
have  no  idea  in  our  hard,  every-day,  practical 
life,  in  what  was  once  called  “  Merrie  old 
England,”  of  the  deep  feeling,  the  true 
affection,  the  tenderness  and  love,  with  which 
the  Germans  contrive  to  surround  these  fes¬ 
tivals — whether  it  be  the  common  Christmas 
tree,  the  family  birthdays,  the  marriage  anni¬ 
versaries,  or  the  rarer  and  consequently  more 
elaborately  celebrated  silver  and  golden  wed¬ 
dings,  or  quarter  or  half  century  jubilees  of 
office  tenure.  On  the  eve  of  the  festival  which 
we  are  now  describing,  a  long  procession  of 
blazing  torches  appeared  under  the  windows  of 
Herr  von  Schadow’s  house,  with  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  a  Liedertafel  (a  men’s  singing  club), 
bringing  a  serenade  to  his  honour.  On  the 
following  morning  we  found  that  the  old 
“  Steinweg,”  the  street  in  which  the  artist’s 
house  was  situated,  had  changed  its  name,  and 
by  command  of  the  Mayor  and  corporation  was 
henceforth  to  be  called  “  Schadow  Street.” 
Countless  deputations  approached  his  doors 
from  distant  towns,  and  various  public  bodies, 

• — men,  many  of  whom  differed  from  him  widely 
in  politics  and  religion,  but  who  came  only  to 
honour  the  artist.  The  windows  and  balconies 
were  decorated  with  flags  and  many-coloured 
carpets,  reminding  us  of  those  solemn  proces¬ 
sions  in  the  Eternal  City,  where  the  faithful  orna¬ 
ment  their  walls  with  carpets,  old  tapestries,  any 
bit  of  rich  colour  or  brilliant  drapery  that  they 
can  lay  their  hands  on.  A  splendid  festival 
closed  the  evening,  with  “  tableaux  vivants,” 
dramatic  representations,  a  grand  banquet,  and 
the  most  beautiful  music.  Thus  it  is  in  Germany 
that  men  delight  to  honour  talent,  to  express 
some  acknowledgment  for  the  long  weary  years 
of  patient  labour  during  which  the  artist  has 
struggled  often  alone  and  unaided.  In  England 
we  should  be  ashamed  of  such  an  exhibition,  we 
should  be  afraid  of  compromising  ourselves.  We 
provide  banquets  for  conquering  heroes,  Indian 
viceroys,  successful  speculators,  or  railway  mag¬ 
nates,  but  wre  leave  the  artist  to  starve  in  his 
garret  or  become  at  best  a  successful  tradesman, 
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a  fortunate  dealer  in  his  own  wares.  Herr  von 
Schadow  is  now,"after  twenty-eight  years  sojourn 
in  Diisseldorf,  about  to  leave  it  and  return  to 
his  native  city.  He  has,  I  understand,  resigned 
his  directorship  of  the  school  which  he  may  be 
said  to  have  founded,  and,  though  no  longer 
young,  to  have  accepted  the  office  of  director  at 
Berlin.  His  successor  has  not  as  yet,  been  ap¬ 
pointed  at  Diisseldorf.  J.  W. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ART. 


When  a  street  has  a  doubtful  reputation  we 
change  its  name :  if  a  cloud  still  continue  over 
it,  this  may  be  even  again  altered.  We  would 
seek  other  reasons  than  this  for  the  changes  of 
appellation  which  the  present  Department  of  Art 
has  undergone  since  its  origin,  in  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  description  afforded  by  any  of  its 
designations.  It  commenced  as  “  The  School  of 
Design.”  But  the  title  design  applies  to  many 
other  branches  of  Art  beside  those  that  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  department.  The 
higher  arts  of  design  are  those  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Architecture.  The  less  elevated 
grades — those  restricted  to  works  of  manufac¬ 
ture  and  decorative  ornament — form  the  special 
province  of  the  Government  School,  and  it  seems 
inappropriate  for  these,  respectable  as  they  are, 
to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  name  embracing 
all  the  superior  grades.  Yet  in  some  respects — 
though  aesthetically  incorrect — the  “  School  of 
Design”  is  the  best  of  the  three  names  it 
has  had  in  succession,  as  a  title  that  no  other 
institution  had  taken  up,  and  thus  more 
distinctive. 

Some  changes  taking  place  in  the  Institution, 
it  was  agreed  at  the  same  time  to  bid  farewell 
to  the  first  appellation,  and  that  of  the  School 
of  Practical  Art  was  substituted.  This  was  a 
dangerous  title.  In  the  first  place  it  appeared 
to  assume  that  all  other  Art  than  that  taught 
by,  and  emanating  from,  it,  was  not  practical ; 
and  secondly,  it  had  the  semblance  of  challenging 
examination  as  to  its  own  special  practicality. 
This  test  it  was  not  able  to  stand.  British 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  which  were 
not  included  in  the  [department  of  “  practical,” 
went  on  quietly  their  own  way,  producing 
works  that  were  appreciated,  paid  for,  and 
which  held  their  place  in  public  estimation 
— while  the  department  was  remarkably  barren 
and  unfertile,  and  produced  nothing  that  held 
any  recognised  public  place  in  general  estima¬ 
tion.  There  was  a  vast  deal  of  conversation, 
but  extremely  little  practical  Art. 

After  an  interval,  the  opportunity  of  some  fresh 
changes  was  taken  to  allow  the  little  word 
“  practical  ”  to  slip  out  of  the  category  altogether, 
and  the  Institution  was  at  this  period  re¬ 
christened  with  the  name  it  at  present  bears, — 
“  The  Board  of  Trade’s  Department  of  Art.” 
This,  however,  is  a  long  name,  and  abbre¬ 
viation  is  natural ;  and  the  name  by  which  it 
usually  goes,  is  that  of  the  Department  of,  or 
the  Government  School  of  Art,  one  far  more 
extensive  in  its  range  even  than  the  original  one 
of  Schools  of  Design,  and  more  likely  to  mislead. 
Imagine  a  foreign  lover  of  Art  visiting  the 
houses  of  the  department,  either  at  Marlborough 
or  Gore  House,  with  the  idea  that  he  is  going 
to  see  the  artistic  stores  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  !  He  will  see  no  collection  of  British 
paintiDg,  sculpture,  or  architecture  in  the  special 
apartments  of  the  Department  of  Art.  One 
quality  of  this  name  is  that  it  is  very  elastic  ; 
it  may  mean  anything.  Its  true  designation  is 
very  properly  that  of  the  School  of  Ornamental 
Art,  but  this,  though  belonging  to  it,  is  seldom 
recognised.  What  are  its  duties  eventually  to 
be!  Is  the  Royal  Academy  to  merge  in  it,  and 
are  there  any  shadows  of  coming  events  in  its 
name  and  present  action !  In  taking  the  initiative 
as  to  the  French  Exhibition  it  certainly  is 
extending  its  influence  ;  and  as  the  Royal 
Academy  took  no  public  steps  towards  the 
proper  representation  of  the  higher  branches  of 
Art  in  the  French  Exhibition,  this  step  was 
natural.  Moreover,  it  seemed  to  offer  consider¬ 
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able  facilities,  in  the  possession,  among  its  autho¬ 
rities,  of  some  that  had  proved  themselves 
eminently  capable  on  the  occasion  of  the  inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  of  1851,  of  the  experience 
of  which  they  had  the  additional  advantage. 

This  concurrence  of  circumstances  suggested 
to  government,  that  the  department  in  question 
should  take  preliminary  measures  to  find  out  the 
extent  of  space  that  would  be  required  for  the 
exhibition  in  Paris  next  year,  of  the  British 
works  of  pure  Art.  This  naturally  slid  into  the 
whole  matter  being  in  their  hands,  especially  as 
the  officers  were  very  ready  to  do  it,  nobody  else 
was,  and  there  was  no  other  machinery  for  the 
purpose  moving.  The  authorities  appropriately 
selected  some  names  of  men  recognised  by  the 
public  in  the  three  branches  of  Painting,  Sculp¬ 
ture,  and  Architecture,  to  form  committees  and 
to  consult.  This  was  the  evident  course, 
and  were  there  anything  very  wrong  being 
done,  no  doubt  these  gentlemen  would  check 
it ;  but  virtually,  as  may  be  supposed,  the 
department  will  do  the  work,  the  artists’  names 
only  gilding  the  proceedings.  There  are  dis¬ 
senters  probably  to  the  course,  but  it  will  work 
very  fairly.  We  are  not  quite  so  sure  as  to 
matters  of  manufacture,  but  we  would  be  silent, 
as  it  is  far  from  our  wish  to  run  the  chance  of 
throwing  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  so 
laudable  and  important  au  object  as  the  due 
representation  of  manufacture  next  year  in 
Paris. 

As  to  Art,  it  may  be  perceived  that  the  Marl¬ 
borough  and  Gore  Houses  establishment,  as  far  as 
regards  the  French  Exhibition,  are  actually  in 
the  position  of  the  Government  School  of  Art ; 
for  the  office  of  the  French  Exhibition  is  virtu¬ 
ally  but  a  sub-department  of  that  of  Orna¬ 
mental  Art — an  offset  nourished  by  the  activity 
of  the  oi'iginal  plant.  This  is  a  wonderful 
expansion  from  the  original  speciality  of 
Ornamental  Art  alone.  This  may  bear  some 
very  important  signification,  or  it  may  not. 
We  are  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  find  fault, 
but  we  have  occupied  a  little  space  in  our 
Journal  to  display  to  our  readers  the  expansive¬ 
ness  of  the  government  department  of  Art — that, 
like  the  portable  palace  in  the  fairy  tale,  it  may 
be  shut  up  in  one  hand,  or  it  may  expand  to 
cover  a  multitude  ! 

One  cannot  help  having  a  certain  sympathy 
with  so  much  activity,  if  for  good,  or  with 
ambition,  if  it  be  properly  directed ;  but,  as  we 
have  said  in  former  numbers,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  approve  of  all  the  late  action  of  the  school, 
especially  in  its  own  proper  province,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  legislation  of  the  branch  schools 
in  the  country. 

The  dissatisfaction  in  the  country  schools,  of 
which  we  spoke  some  numbers  ago,  especially 
as  regards  the  concentration  of  funds  on  the 
Metropolitan  School,  does  not  appear  to 
have  subsided.  In  some  localities  the  com¬ 
mittees  may  have  been  somewhat  appeased, 
but  in  our  greatest  manufacturing  towns, 
they  are  still  firmly  prepared  to  resist  the 
dicta  of  the  metropolis,  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  early  in  the  session  will 
be  instituted.  The  sound  common  sense  and 
steady  energy  of  Manchester,  and  the  active 
ingenuity  of  the  government  authorities  acting 
in  opposition,  will  probably  leave  no  point 
of  the  whole  question  of  the  uniting  of 
Art  and  Manufacture  untouched,  and  per¬ 
haps  real  good  may  be  elicited  from  the 
proceeding.  Yet  we  regret  that  equal  good 
might  not  be  the  result  of  more  congenial 
action,  and  we  hope  that  some  endeavours  that 
have  been  made  in  that  direction  may  be 
successful.  The  department  may  probably  take 
the  ground  of  the  centi’al  School  affording 
Tx'aining  Schools  for  mastei’s  who  ai'e  afterwards 
to  disseminate  the  knowledge  they  have  attained 
throughout  the  provinces,  and  the  concentration 
of  public  funds  on  the  metropolitan  estab¬ 
lishment  will  be  defended  on  this  gi’ouud  ;  but 
this  will  not  l-ender  reasonable  the  reduction  of 
the  funds  applied  to  the  schools  in  the  areas  of 
manufacture  where  they  are  pi'actically  to  work. 
The  committees  and  masters  also  of  these 
schools  have  in  any  case  a  manifest  right  to 
know  in  what  degree  they  are  to  be  assisted  by 
government,  and  on  what  basis  of  pecuniai-y 


security  they  stand.  They  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  some  definite  mode  of  action  and 
distribution  of  the  public  funds  should  be  laid 
down,  from  which  departure  will  not  lightly  be 
taken.  Although  the  head  government  justly 
rests  with  the  department  of  the  Boai-d  of 
Trade,  it  should  be  restricted  to  legislate  con¬ 
stitutionally,  according  to  recognised  laws  open 
to,  and  undei’stood  by  all  those  bodies  under 
their  jurisdiction.  Manchester  is  not  easily 
to  be  turned  from  her  purpose,  and  a  mutual 
understanding  with  the  country  schools  in  which 
the  futui’e  regulations  should  be  clearly  laid 
down — would  be  a  better  position  for  the 
department  to  take,  than  that  which  now  bids 
fair  to  occupy  some  of  the  time  of  our  legislators 
in  the  ensuing  session.  Whatever  may  be  the 
natui’e  of  the  discussion  we  hope  the  result  will 
be,  an  increase  of  public  funds  applied  to  the 
whole  question,  and  that  such  grant  be  supplied 
under  resti-ictions  which  should  ensui’e  its 
direct  pecuniai-y  benefit  throughout  the  country 
on  some  well-assured  basis.  Also  that  it  be 
applied  to  the  travelling  expenses  of  portions  of 
the  metropolitan  museum  to  the  several  manu¬ 
facturing  localities,  as  well  as  to  the  practical 
training  of  the  masters  and  scholars  in  London. 

We  do  not  intend  to  undervalue  either  of  the 
latter  advantages  to  the  country  schools,  when 
we  at  the  same  time  press  the  first.  We  have 
always  said  that  the  public  stand  moi'e  in  want 
of  instruction  than  either  the  manufacturer, 
designer,  or  artisan  ;  and  the  collection  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  at  Mai’lboi’ough  House  is  a  general 
benefit  to  the  material  taste  and  appreciation 
of  the  just  and  beautiful  in  ornament.  But  to 
fully  fulfil  this  purpose  it  should  be  directly 
disseminated  through  the  country,  and  not 
alone  indirectly  reflected  through  the  masters. 
Also,  that  the  masters  are  greatly  benefited  by 
their  opportunities  of  education,  and  the  con¬ 
sultation  of  fine  works  at  Marlboi-ough  House,  is 
xxndoubted,  but  their  education  is  anything  but 
complete  until  they  have  learnt  to  apply  these 
powers  and  acquirements  in  the  localities  in 
which  they  are  to  teach.  A  master  sent  down 
as  such  from  London  to  a  manufactui-ing  town, 
is  incompetent  to  do  all  the  good  of  which  he  is 
capable  in  that  town  till  he  has  made  himself 
acquainted  with  its  manufactures.  And  this  he 
ought  to  do  before  he  is  appointed  master  in 
that  locality.  The  metropolitan  establishment 
may  be  an  excellent  ti’aining-school  for  teachers, 
but  the  teacher  cannot  there  learn  all  he  should 
know. 

Masters  ai’e  not  to  be  manufactured  in  the 
laboratory  of  Marlborough  House,  as  if  they 
were  steam  engines,  to  be  sent  down  into  the 
country  to  di'ag  on  at  once  a  train  of  scholars 
along  a  precise  line  laid  down  by  the  London 
authorities.  The  direction  to  be  taken  in  each 
case  depends  on  circumstances,  and  the  master 
in  a  locality  has  to  study  a  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances,  before  he  can  make  the  fullest  xise  of 
his  powers  to  benefit  the  place  to  which  he  is 
allotted.  To  be  fitted  for  such  he  must  be  of 
intellect  beyond  the  province  of  the  Art  alone, 
and  is  not  to  be  bound  or  hedged  in  by 
authorities,  blind  from  distance.  Nor  should 
his  useful  time  be  taken  up  by  a  needless  1’outine 
or  sudden  accession  of  repoi'ts  or  red-tapism. 
The  province  of  the  master  is  to  teach,  and  not  to 
swell  the  hulk  of  the  annual  Blue-hook. 

A  master  in  a  country  school  must  be  an  in¬ 
tellectual  and  reasoning  man  in  other  matters 
than  those  of  Art  only,  if  he  is  to  be  of  real  use. 
And  he  must  also  be  a  man  of  modei’ation  and 
self-restraint  as  to  his  art  itself.  There  is  no 
man  of  ability  in  Ornamental  Art  probably,  who 
has  not  a  predilection  for  some  one  special  style 
of  ornament ;  one  pi'efers  Italian,  one  Gothic, 
and  so  on ;  but  when  he  becomes  master  of  a 
school  of  ornament  he  must  put  restraint  on 
himself ;  he  must  not  be  special  or  partial  as 
regards  these  points,  he  has  to  be  universal,  or 
he  will  bias  his  students  too  much.  And  herein 
lies  some  difficulty  in  the  advance  of  Ornamental 
Art  in  this  country,  the  vexy  civilisation  and  the 
comparative  universality  of  our  knowledge  prev¬ 
ents  a  great  school  of  a  special  stamp  of  ornament 
being  formed.  If  we  look  back  thi'ough  the 
history  of  ornamentation,  we  shall  not  see 
instances  of  more  than  one  style  having  been 


carried  out  to  its  acme  at  one  time.  When  each 
style  we  admire  was  originated,  the  whole  stream 
of  ornamentation  took  one  direction,  and  it  was 
by  this  means  that  the  greatest  works  of  that 
nature  have  been  produced.  One  style  may 
rapidly  have  given  way  in  some  cases  to  another 
of  a  different  character,  but  while  each  was 
growing,  the  whole  ornamental  energy  of  the 
time  was  applied  in  one  direction.  It  cannot  be 
so  now.  The  education  of  the  schools  is  devised 
to  be  impartial,  and  advanced  students  are 
expected  to  be  able  to  design,  if  so  called  on, 
in  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Gothic,  Renais¬ 
sance,  &c.,  the  many  styles  affected  by  different 
tastes. 

Research  will  show  us  that  the  evolution, 
introduction,  and  perfection  of  the  various  styles 
have  chiefly  been  the  result  in  its  respective 
time,  of  some  two  or  three,  or  in  most  cases  of 
some  one  master-mind,  strongly  imbued  with 
one  way  of  looking  at  Nature  and  Art.  The 
whole  bent  and  pressure  of  his  mind  has  been 
brought  to  bear  in  one  direction  on  the  subject. 
Vigorous  and  characteristic  results  have  been 
the  consequence  :  a  host  of  assistants,  have  risen 
up  from  his  call,  and  imbued  with  analogous 
views  and  modes  of  execution,  they  have  produced 
a  Style.  But  this,  as  far  as  the  impress  of  the 
mind  of  a  master  of  Ornamental  Art  in  the 
Government  Schools,  appears  and  perhaps  justly 
to  be  denied  us.  He  must  be  all  in  all  to  all 
styles,  must  adopt  himself  to  the  various  tastes 
of  decoration.  He  must  keep  a  guarded  check 
upon  himself,  also  not  to  allow  his  predilection 
for  one  style  to  have  even  an  indirect  influence 
on  his  scholars.  At  least  he  must  keep  his  views 
on  this  subject  very  much  within  compass.  We 
are  very  far  from  wishing  to  encourage  insub¬ 
ordination,  when  we  express  that  the  position  of 
a  master  in  country  schools  in  large  manufac¬ 
turing  localities,  requires  a  man  of  fine  judgment, 
general  knowledge,  and  considerable  restraint 
upon  himself,  so  as  not  to  allow  his  special 
predilection,  in  ornament,  to  influence  too  much 
his  whole  body  of  scholars.  As  such  the  chief 
masters  of  the  schools  in  the  provinces  should 
be  less  ruled  by  than  rule  with,  the  authorities 
of  Marlborough  and  Gore  Houses, 
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production  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  they  must 
produce  cheaper  than  at  present  before  they 
can  compete  with  Eugland  or  Belgium.  The 
great  importance  to  Germany  of  the  extension 
of  its  iron  manufacture  is  evident  enough,  but  it 
is  also  evident  that,  in  so  far  as  the  governments 
have  endeavoured  to  attain  that  object  by 
protective  duties,  they  have  taken  a  wrong 
course ;  as,  according  to  reliable  returns,  these 
protecting  duties  seem  to  have  decidedly  checked 
the  rate  of  increase  in  home  production,  and 
the  general  progressive  decrease  in  consumption 
is  still  more  striking.  Possibly  the  energies 
of  the  Zollverein  may  be  stimulated  by  Austria, 
which  is  rich  in  excellent  iron  mines,  and  is 
paying  much  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  machinery,  as  her  portion  of  the  exhibition 
proved.  Still,  the  consumption  of  iron  in  the 
Austrian  dominions  is  as  yet  very  small,  being, 
in  1848,  as  compared  to  Eugland,  only  as  eleven 
to  ninety-four  per  head. 

The  second,  group  comprehended  a  great 
variety  of  agricultural  produce.  The  Silesian 
and  Saxon  wools  maintained  their  ancient 
reputation.  The  progress  of  wool-growing  in 
Wurtemburg  was  shown  by  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  specimens  of  clothing  and  combing 
wools,  of  different  degrees  of  fineness.  Still, 
the  opinion  that  the  production  of  the  finer 
wools  is  on  the  decline  in  Germany  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  statistics.  The  cultivation  of  flax 
in  Germany  is  said  to  be  increasing,  and 
machinery  is  fast  expelling  the  old  method  of 
spinning  it  by  hand.  But  the  flax-spinneries 
will  never  be  able  to  compete  with  those  of 
England  and  Ireland  till  they  have  a  better 
raw  material.  Of  tobacco  there  were  numerous 
specimens.  Silk-cocoons  came  chiefly  from 
Bavaria,  where  the  worm  is  extensively  bred. 

The  third  group  comprised  a  great  number  of 
dyes,  gums,  resins,  oils,  &e. 

The  fourth  group  was  composed  of  substances 
used  for  food  and  personal  use  ;  flour,  numerous 
samples  of  beetroot-sugar,  soap,  &c. 

The  fifth  group  contained  machinery,  carriages, 
and  agricultural  implements.  The  fabrication 
of  steam-machinery  has  greatly  extended  in 
Germany  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  now  an 
English  engine  is  seldom  to  be  seen  on  the 
railways.  A  number  of  spinning,  weaving,  and 
other  machines  were  also  exhibited.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  made  a  large  display,  and 
many  of  them  would  no  doubt  excite  attention 
in  England. 

The  sixth  group  consisted  of  scientific  and 
musical  instruments. 

The  seventh  group,  that  assigned  to  textile 
fabrics,  was  the  most  important  of  all,  both 
from  the  nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  great 
number  of  articles,  having  in  it  about  2200 
exhibitors.  No  yarns  were  shown  that  denoted 
the  power  of  successful  competition  with  those 
of  Great  Britain.  The  cotton  yarn  was  in 
general  under  No.  60,  and  chiefly  between  Nos. 
20  and  40.  Of  linen  yarn  little  was  shown. 
The  Austrian  woollen  yarn  was  not  much 
worth,  though  here,  as  in  other  instances, 
Austria  and  Bavaria  were  the  largest  exhibitors. 

The  German  cotton  manufacture  is,  and  must 
be,  dependent  upon  English  yarns  for  many 
years  to  come,  the  protective  system  having 
failed  in  this  instance  also.  In  the  linen  manu¬ 
facture  the  Germans  used  to  set  the  example, 
but  now  they  imitate  foreigners,  and  some  of 
the  best  linen  exhibited  was  copied  from  Irish 
patterns.  Saxony,  as  usual,  sent  the  best 
damask,  but  the  plain  linens  were  upon  the 
whole  better  represented  than  the  damasks.  The 
Westphalian  linen  was  generally  thought  the 
most  perfect ;  and  Bielefeld  sent  some  excel¬ 
lent  pieces.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  German 
industries.  It  has  been  less  impeded  than  the 
cotton  manufacture  by  the  effects  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  system.  It  was  fully  represented  in 
every  branch  ;  from  the  commonest  blankets 
to  the  finest  cassimirs  and  woollen  velvets. 
The  Rhenish  provinces  sent  their  cloth,  buck¬ 
skins,  cassinets,  molton  and  flannel,  satin  de 
laine,  croisees,  serge  de  Berry,  and  halt-woollen 
vest  and  hosiery  stuffs.  The  best  cloths  were 
from  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Duren.  The  fine  cloths, 
buckskins,  and  woollen  manufactures  generally  of 
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late  years  has  actually  fallen  off  from  3T  per 
head  in  1845,  to  2'8  in  1850.  The  silk  manu¬ 
facture  displayed  great  variety,  and  occasionally 
brilliant  specimens;  from  spun  silk  to  the 
richest  shawls,  dresses,  and  furnitures.  Austria 
made  a  large  display,  and  her  velvets,  plush, 
and  embroidered  stuffs,  were  generally  good, 
but  in  plain  silks  and  ribbons  she  stood  below 
the  Zollverein,  and  her  silks  are  dearer.  The 
silk  trade  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
German  industries ;  it  is  scarcely  protected, 
the  duty  not  averaging  above  6  or  7  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.  The  Zollverein  exports  to  the 
value  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars  yearly, 
partly  to  America,  in  competition  with  France 
and  Switzerland.  The  excellent  velvet  of  the 
Rhenish  provinces  even  forces  its  way  into 
France  by  means  of  the  smuggler.  A  new 
invention  was  shown,  called  Glauz-Percal,  being 
silk  or  other  stuffs  printed  with  gold  or  silver 
so  as  to  resemble  brocade,  by  Schreibmayer 
of  Munich.*  The  hosiery  from  Chemnitz, 
Apolda,  &c.,  had  no  recommendation  but 
cheapness,  for  in  durability  it  could  not  compete 
with  that  of  Derby  or  Nottingham.  In  this 
group  generally  there  was  really  little  to  show 
any  advance  in  the  branches  of  industry  it 
represented,  much  less  to  excite  any  well 
grounded  fear  on  the  part  of  the  British  manu¬ 
facturer  that  his  exertions  might  be  outstripped 
by  German  competition. 

The  eighth  group  contained  metal  wares, 
jewellery,  and  arms  ;  from  the  coarsest  iron 
pots,  to  the  finest  gold  leaf  and  most  costly 
jewels  of  Vienna  or  Munich.  The  German  cut¬ 
lery,  thought  still  inferior  to  the  English,  has 
really  improved;  but  the  fine  steel  work,  needles 
and  pins,  are  still  much  in  the  back-ground. 
Upon  the  whole  the  articles  in  this  group  made 
a  respectable  appearance;  the  cast-iron  manufac¬ 
tures  excited  most  attention. 

The  marbles,  earthenware,  porcelain,  and 
glass,  in  the  ninth  group,  formed  some  of  the 
most  striking  objects  in  the  exhibition.  Of 
porcelain,  the  royal  factories  of  Munich,  Berlin, 
Dresden,  and  Vienna  sent  many  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens.  That  of  Nymphenburg,  near  Munich,  is 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Neureuther,  the 
eminent  artist  of  the  German  romantic  school, 
who  has  done  much  to  improve  the  style  of 
porcelain  painting  ;  his  conceptions  being  in  the 
spirit  of  national  poetry  and  traditions.  A 
hunting  service  designed  by  him  was  shown, 
which  gave  some  idea  of  the  new  direction 
which  the  Bavarian  porcelain  is  now  taking. 
The  Berlin  manufacture  is  also  getting  out  of 
the  old  Rococo  fashion  of  last  century,  and 
shows  a  taste  for  classical  models,  and  for  the 
pure  style  of  Winckelmann,  Carstens,  and  Thor- 
walden ;  its  imitations  of  the  old  Tuscan  style 


*  This  is  no  new  invention,  but  has  been  used  for 
some  years  in  Manchester,  under  a  patent  held  there. 


MUNICH 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 


The  Munich  Exhibition,  which  closed  on  the 
15th  of  October,  after  being  three  months  open 
to  the  public,  having  passed  without  much 
notice  in  the  English  press,  the  following  con¬ 
densed  abstract  of  the  Report  on  it,  forwarded 
by  Consul-general  Ward  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  a  large  portion 
of  our  readers. 

As,  out  of  6977  exhibitors,  Bavaria  and 
Austria  alone  supplied  above  4000,  while  Prussia 
only  gave  823,  the  exhibition  was,  in  fact,  rather 
a  display  of  the  industry  of  southern  Germany 
than  of  the  entire  country.  Austria  gladly 
seized  the  opportunity  to  take  part,  for  the  first 
time,  in  an  exhibition  of  the  German  Customs 
Union,  and  made  great  and  not  unsuccessful 
exertions  to  be  well  represented ;  as,  ardently 
desiring  the  incorporation  of  all  Germany  into 
a  general  Customs  Union,  which  seems  to  be 
considered  as  sure  of  accomplishment  at  no 
distant  date.  She  was  anxious  to  show  that 
Austrian  manufactures  were  making  steady 
progress,  and  were  already,  in  some  respects, 
qualified  to  compete  with  those  of  the  north  and 
west. 

The  admission  of  British  goods,  however,  at 
any  future  German  exhibitions,  is  not  likely  to 
be  thought  of,  as  the  regulations  of  the  German 
Customs  Union  strictly  confine  these  exhibitions 
to  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  German 
states  only. 

The  first  group  of  articles  exhibited  consisted 
of  ores,  minerals,  coals,  &c.,  from  Bavaria, 
the  Harz  mountains,  Saxony,  Austria,  Wurtem¬ 
burg,  &c.  Many  undoubtedly  good  specimens 
of  iron  manufacture  were  shown  from  these 
districts,  and  the  tendency  of  the  German  iron 
manufacturers  is  more  than  formerly  towards 


Saxony  showed  well.  But  the  Austrian  cloths 
undoubtedly  made  the  most  sensation,  for  it 
was  not  generally  known  that  they  had  reached 
the  degree  of  perfection  evidenced  by  the 
numerous  specimens  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
The  goods  from  Brunn  were  also  remarkable  ; 
its  thick  cloths,  in  the  opinion  of  good  judges, 
stood  without  a  rival,  and  its  buckskins  and 
half- woollens  were  also  generally  superior  to 
those  of  the  Zollverein.  So  that,  whenever  the 
duties  are  abolished,  Austria  will  be  a  formidable 
competitor,  in  all  but  superfine  cloths ;  the 
Rhenish  and  some  of  the  Saxon  cloths  being 
still  superior  in  colour  and  stuff.  The  merinos, 
thibets,  and  mousseline-de-laine  of  Austria  are 
also  inferior ;  but  the  specimens  of  these  exhi¬ 
bited  by  all  the  states  were  below  mediocrity. 
I  he  cotton  stuffs  were  sufficiently  numerous, 
embracing  calicoes,  shirtings,  jacconets,  piques, 
so-called  white  wares,  sateens,  tops,  fustians,  and 
coloured  and  printed  stuffs  in  great  variety. 
Nothing  in  them,  however,  requires  particular 
notice.  It  is  well  known  by  what  means  the 
Zollverein  has  succeeded  in  driving  out  of  her 
markets  all  the  lower  and  middling  foreign 
cottons,  and  in  forcing  the  population  to  take 
what  is  often  a  much  worse  article  of  home 
fabrication.  The  protective  duties  range  from 
50  to  150  per  cent.  What  has  been  the  result  l 
The  consumption  increased  very  slowly,  and  of 
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have  also  been  successful,  and  are  not  deal’.  The 
Dresden  porcelain  is  now  considered  rather  old- 
fashioned,  adhering  too  exclusively  to  the 
Rococo  style.  That  of  Vienna  also  is  very 
much  in  arrear  in  point  of  taste.  The  Bohemian 
glass,  and  its  rival  the  Bavarian,  both  now  so 
well  known,  imparted  a  lustre  to  this,  as  they 
have  done  to  other  exhibitions. 

The  tenth  group  comprised  many  tasteful  as 
well  as  curious  articles  in  wood  and  carvings. 

The  eleventh  group  displayed  a  great  variety 
of  paper,  writing,  drawing,  and  printing  materials ; 
but  in  them  cheapness  rather  than  excellence  is 
chiefly  aimed  at ;  the  writing  and  printing  paper 
being  inferior  to  the  English.  The  pencils, 
however,  compete  successfully  with  the  English, 
and  the  art  of  printing  is  greatly  improved. 

The  twelfth  group  of  the  fine  arts,  comprised 
contributions  of  about  150  exhibitors,  statuary, 
casts,  and  bronzes  of  great  merit,  chiefly  by 
Munich  artists. 

The  chief  faults  of  the  exhibition  were  that  it 
was  so  much  overloaded  with  trivial  and  unim¬ 
portant  articles,  and  that  it  did  not  fairly 
represent  the  whole  of  Germany.  In  textile 
manufactures  it  did  not  rise  above  mediocrity  ; 
but  in  machinery,  as  well  as  artistic  objects, 
much  improvement  was  visible.  Compared  with 
the  Berlin  exposition  of  1814,  it  rises  certainly 
in  magnitude.  As  a  financial  speculation  it 
was  signally  unfortunate  ;  chiefly  through  the 
cholera  breaking  out  in  Munich  in  August.  The 
loss  to  the  Bavarian  government  will,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  amount  to  at  least  2,000,000  of  florins. 

- * - 

FRENCH  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION 
OF  1855. 


Captain  Owen,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  has  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  each  local  committee  of  that 
important  Exposition  a  circular  calling  attention 
to  the  translation  of  a  circular  which  has  been 
addressed  by  the  Imperial  Commission  to  the 
various  departmental  committees  in  France, 
urging  upon  them  the  necessity  of  only  admitting 
to  the  Exhibition  such  articles  as  will  reflect 
credit  upon  French  industry.  The  Imperial 
Commission  recommend  that  only  those  articles 
should  be  admitted  which  show  one  of  the 
following  characteristics  : — First,  a  reduction  of 
price  through  a  more  intelligent  application  of 
labour ;  secondly,  some  great  utility ;  thirdly,  a 
novelty  in  the  application  of  some  raw  material 
or  Industrial  process;  fourthly,  superiority  in 
taste  and  execution ;  fifthly,  the  importance  of 
the  manufacture  or  production.  In  general, 
some  progress  of  science  or  industry  is  indicated 
as  the  condition  of  selection.  “  In  making 
selections  for  the  British  section  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibition,  it  will  be  necessary,”  remarks  Captain 
Owen,  “  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  Exhibition  is 
to  take  place  in  France— a  country  in  which, 
until  now,  British  manufactures  are  to  a  great 
degree  unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  population. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  that  progress  alone 
should  be  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  British 
department  of  the  Exhibition,  but  rather  com¬ 
pleteness  in  all  its  details,  even  the  very 
humblest ;  and  in  the  consideration  of  many 
branches  of  industry  local  committees  can 
scarcely  do  wrong  in  following  the  verdict 
already  pronounced  by  the  public,  in  the  shape  of 
a  large  and  long-continued  demand ;  while  they 
would  of  course  assure  themselves  that  the  goods 
sent  were  relatively  excellent,  and  the  best  of 
their  kind.  It  is  not  only  for  the  information 
of  the  few  distinguished  and  well-informed 
foreigners  who  will  take  part  in  the  labours  of 
the  international  jury,  and  who  are,  perhaps,  as 
well  acquainted  with  our  industry  as  their  own, 
that  the  British  Exhibition  must  be  prepared, 
but  for  the  French  public,  for  whom  it  will  be 
the  first  opportunity  of  seeing  a  systematic 
display  of  the  productions  of  this  country.” 
The  Board  of  Trade  are  anxious  that  these 
considerations  should  be  submitted  to  the  ex¬ 
hibitors,  who  are,  more  than  others,  interested 
in  the  general  result  of  the  Exhibition  being  a 
creditable  one  to  the  country. 


THE  MUSEUM 
OF  ORNAMENTAL  ART, 

AT  MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE. 

We  have,  heretofore,  announced  our  inten¬ 
tion  of  giving  a  series  of  illustrations  of 
the  principal  objects  contained  in  the  new 
Museum  of  Ornamental  Art  at  Marlborough 
House,  and  we  now  redeem  our  pledge.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  this  collection  was 
founded  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  ;  Government  having 
granted  a  sum  of  5,000?.  for  the  purchase  of 
specimens  therefrom,  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  collection  designed  to  illustrate  Art  as 
applied  to  objects  of  utility.  This  scheme 
formed  the  natural  complement  of  the 
system  of  Art-instruction,  inculcated  in  the 
then  schools  of  design,  and,  accordingly,  its 
realisation  fell  within  the  province  of  the 
new  government  department,  created  to 
extend  and  develope  those  institutions.  The 
present  extent  of  the  collection  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  mission  has  not  been 
neglected  by  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art.  Whilst  our  great  national  estab¬ 
lishments,"  the  British  Museum  and  the 
National  Gallery,  impeded  by  the  official 
inertia  of  trustees  and  committees,  have 
been  recalled  to  notice  mainly  by  their  sins 
of  omission,  an  institution  has  been  recently 
created  and  developed,  which  is  in  itself 
the  most  striking  comment  on  that  system 
of  individual  responsible  administration  by 
which  alone  any  really  important  result  is 
to  be  achieved.  All  who  have  from  time 
to  time  visited  Marlborough  House  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  constant  suc¬ 
cession  of  novelties,  either  permanently  ac¬ 
quired  or  contributed  on  temporary  loan  ; 
and  in  alluding  to  this  latter  most  excellent 
feature,  that  of  the  allocation  of  rare  and 
beautiful  objects  of  Art,  contributed  for  a 
time  by  private  collectors,  we  need  but 
remind  our  readers  of  the  extraordinary 
collection  of  decorative  furniture,  specially 
got  together  at  Gore  House  in  the  spring 
of  1853,  and  copiously  illustrated  in  our 
columns  at  the  time.  Most  justly  have  the 
managers  of  the  Museum  comprehended 
the  importance  of  this  co-operation  of  the 
wealthy  connoisseur  in  the  work  of  in¬ 
structing  and  refining  the  public  mind  by 
the  influence  of  Art ;  but  this  has  moreover 
been  deeply  felt  and  powerfully  promoted 
by  those  august  personages,  who,  foremost 
in  rank,  are  ever  foremost  in  well-doing. 
Our  gracious  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
have  been  the  mainstay  and  chief  support 
of  the  Marlborough  House  Museum.  The 
costliest  and  most  beautiful  Art-treasures 
of  the  crown  have  been  unreservedly  con¬ 
tributed,  from  a  porcelain  cup  to  the  richest 
and  bulkiest  article  of  furniture  from 
Windsor  Castle.  To  suggest  that  the  public 
might  benefit  by  their  exhibition,  has  ever 
been  to  elicit  an  immediate  and  cheerful  as¬ 
sent,  whilst  the  numerous  labels  attached  to 
articles  permanently  presented  by  the  royal 
consorts,  attest  alike  their  generous  liber¬ 
ality  and  their  good  taste.  The  scope  and 
province  of  this  collection  are  extremely 
comprehensive,  and  we  trust  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  acquisitions,  diversified  as  they  are, 
must  nevertheless  be  taken  only  as  evidence 
of  the  aiming  at  philosophic  unity  and 
completeness.  It  has  been  a  misfortune 
hitherto  very  peculiar  to  this  country,  that 
all  our  national  collections  have  grown  up 
without  any  definite  preconceived  plan  or 
system  ;  we  have  heaped  up  treasures  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  all  sorts  of  strange  juxta¬ 
position,  as  though  indiscriminate  hoarding 
were  the  sole  end  of  our  endeavours  ;  con¬ 
sequently  our  galleries  and  museums  are 


little  better  than  mere  magazines,  com¬ 
paratively  useless  as  regards  their  highest 
and  most  important  function,  that  of 
teaching,  except  to  the  learned  few.  What 
indeed  is  the  British  Museum  to  the  great 
majority  of  visitors  but  a  vast  bewildering 
holiday  show  ?  Impressed  with  awe  and 
admiration  at  its  magnitude,  and  the 
strangely  various  nature  of  its  contents, 
the  uninstructed  artisan  wanders  through 
the  spacious  halls  with  vacant  wonderment, 
and  returns  uninformed  ;  he  feels  that  it  is 
not  meant  for  him,  or  it  may  be  he  believes, 
in  his  simplicity,  that  all  is  wonderfully 
ordered  for  a  higher  class  of  cultivated 
minds  ;  when,  alas  !  if  a  thousand  strange 
objects — stocks  and  stones  even — have  not 
spoken  to  him  in  intelligible  and  deeply 
interesting  voices,  it  is  because  there  is  no 
leading  mind,  no  directing  influence  tuning 
them  to  the  proper  pitch  of  his  intelligence. 
But  museums  and  galleries  are  too  costly  to 
be  thus  kept  for  the  very  few,  and  on  the 
other  hand  we  are  paying  too  high  a 
price  for  mere  popular  raree-shows.  We 
think  we  perceive  an  earnest  of  better 
things  in  the  Marlborough  House  collection, 
otherwise  we  should  most  unhesitatingly 
oppose  its  further  extension,  on  the  score  of 
useless  expenditure  of  the  public  money. 
This  collection  has,  however,  a  well-defined 
object,  which,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to 
collect  and  arrange,  in  practical  and  philo¬ 
sophical  analogy,  objects  of  every  age, 
period,  and  country,  which  serve  to  effec¬ 
tually  illustrate  the  alliance  of  Art  with 
objects  of  utility.  Its  aim  should  be  alike 
to  illustrate  the  history,  aesthetic  theory,  and 
practice  of  ornamental  Art ;  and  we  shall 
grudge  no  amount  of  expenditure  providing 
the  end  is  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  a 
collection  so  formed,  so  arranged,  so  illus¬ 
trated,  in  a  word,  so  completely  brought 
home  to  the  student,  the  manufacturer,  or 
the  artisan,  as  to  render  every  visit  paid  to 
it  an  inevitable  lesson.  We  are  convinced 
this  may  be  done,  but  it  will  be  the  work 
of  individual  energy  and  earnestness  of 
purpose,  seconded  by  liberal  means,  un¬ 
fettered  by  committees  or  trustees,  whose 
chief  function  is  but  to  dishearten  and 
discountenance  the  laudable  endeavours  of 
their  own  officers,  for  we  must  here  observe, 
that  the  shortcomings  of  the  institution  we 
have  alluded  to,  have  been  the  fault  rather 
ofjthe  system  than  the  men.  The  objects 
we  have  selected  for  illustration  are  of  the 
most  varied  description,  and  have  been 
chosen  mainly  for  their  excellence  as  works 
of  Art,  many  of  them  being  calculated  to 
offer  useful  suggestions  to  the  ornamental 
designer.  The  descriptive  notices  which 
accompany  the  engravings  have  been 
furnished  to  us  by  Air.  J.  C.  Robinson, 
F.S.A.,  curator  of  the  museum.  It  will  be 
his  study  to  accompany  each  engraving  with 
such  historical  and  explanatory  matter  as 
the  space  permits,  and  occasionally  to  direct 
to  the  object  the  attention  of  that  class  of 
manufacturer  for  whose  use  it  seems  more 
especially  calculated. 

The  objects  selected  are,  it  will  be  per¬ 
ceived,  very  varied  in  character  ;  we  have 
not  thought  it  desirable  to  arrange  them  in 
any  order,  but  to  introduce  them  as  best 
suited  to  occupy  our  columns  ;  due  regard, 
however,  has  been  had  to  the  suggestive 
nature  of  every  subject  engraved,  our  pur¬ 
pose  being  to  supply  from  antique  and 
modern  examples  the  more  refined  produc¬ 
tions  of  Art  which  are  at  the  same  time 
likely  to  be  practically  useful  to  the  modern 
producer.  Our  present  plan  is  only  another 
mode  of  effecting  an  object  for  which  we 
have  loDg  striven,  namely,  to  aid  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  his  works. 
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The  Panel  in  carved  oak,  engraved  below,  and 
the  corresponding  one  in  the  third  column,  are 
beautiful  examples  of  the  Flemish  renaissance, 
dating  about  the  year  1540.  They  have  pro¬ 
bably  formed  portions  of  the  doors  of  a  cabinet, 
and  are  particularly  interesting  as  showing  the 
influence  of  Italian  cinque-cento  Art  on  Flemish 
ornament  of  this  comparatively  early  period. 
This  foreign  taste  was  probably  introduced  by 
the  Flemish  followers  of  the  school  of  Raffaelle, 


of  whom  the  designer  Bernard  van  Orley,  and 
the  painter  Franz  Floris,  are  perhaps  the  best 
known.  In  the  door  screen  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
of  Oudenarde,  by  Paul  van  Schelden,  a.d.  1535, 
we  have  still  preserved  an  admirable  monument 
of  Arabesque  sculpture  of  this  peculiar  style. 
The  Cup  or  Hanap  in  gilt  metal,  represented 
in  the  centre  of  the  page,  is  one  of  those  gorgeous 
pieces  of  plate,  mainly  designed  to  serve  as  orna¬ 


ments  of  the  carved  dressers  and  buffets,  which 
were  a  chief  feature  of  the  dining  rooms  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  is  most 


extreme  limits  of  development  of  the  Gothic 
or  mediaeval  style,  although  as  yet  unmixed  with 
any  appearance  of  transitional  details.  The  free 
arrangement  of  the  bands  of  ornament,  which 
encircle  the  body  of  the  cup,  however,  denotes 
the  coming  abandonment  of  that  strict  archi¬ 
tectonic  union  of  parts,  which  had  hitherto 
rigorously  prevailed ;  while  the  general  design 
is  distinguished  by  a  florid  exuberance,  which 
scarcely  compensates  for  the  want  of  those 


quaint  and  dexterous  arrangements  of  the 
minor  details,  which  we  admire  at  an  earlier 
period.  The  piece,  in  fact,  although  extremely 
rich  and  imposing,  is  somewhat  fragmentary 
and  wanting  in  general  harmony  of  effect. 
In  the  last  example  on  the  page,  we  have 
another  elegant  specimen  of  Flemish  Arabesque, 
of  about  the  same  period  as  those  already 
given,  although  by  another  hand,  and  carved  in 


much  lower  relief.  There  is  here  no  vestige 
of  mediaeval  Art,  the  composition  being 
clearly  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman 


acanthus  scroll  system  ;  the  light  and  slender 
foliated  details,  however,  denoting  an  imitation 
of  painted  wall  decoration  rather  than  relievo 


ornament,  which,  in  classical  examples,  is  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  fuller  and  more  massive  character.  The 
manipulation  of  this  piece  is  extremely  spirited. 
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This  gracefully  formed  vessel  is  a  Coffee- 
Pot  of  old  Wedgwood  ware,  of  a  pale  lilac  colour, 
enriched  with  delicate  cameo  ornaments  in  white. 


The  next  example  is  a  Tea-Pot  of  singular 
design,  in  general  form  resembling  a  melon,  the 


The  fine  Clock,  next  in  the  series,  represents 
the  globe,  upheld  by  impersonations  of  the 


three  elements,  air,  fire,  and  water  :  the  figures 
are  in  bronze,  the  globe  or  dial  gilded.  The 


upper  part  being  decorated  with  leaves  and  the 
seeds  of  the  fruit  ;  it  is  in  oriental  porcelain  of 


entire  object  is  four  feet  six  inches  in  height, 
and  is  of  French  workmanship  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XV.  We  have  next  an  excellent  example 


of  old  English  plate  of  the  period  ot  Charles  II. ; 
the  large  Cup  with  Cover  here  engraved  is 
of  silver  parcel-gilt,  the  ornamental  foliage  and 


a  delicate  creamy  white  tint.  The  Salt  Cellar 
is  a  rare  and  elegant  example  of  Bernard  de 


Palissy  ware,  enriched  with  brilliant  tints  of 
enamel.  The  last  subject  is  a  silver  gilt  Tankard 
of  Dutch  workmanship,  dated  about  the  year  1630. 


birds  being  of  perforated  applique  work  in  frosted 
silver,  detached  on  ajaurnished  gold  ground; 


both  the  spaces  and  decorative  surfaces  being 
very  skilfully  and  beautifully  contrasted. 
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Above  is  a  bronze  Vase  of  Chinese  manufacture, 
of  simple  yet  elegant  form  and  appropriate 


This  illustration  represents  a  modern  Japanese 
bronze  Candlestick,  of  quaint  and  fanciful 


decoration ;  it  is  probably  of  some  antiquity. 
The  leading  decorative  motive  is  the  fret  or  key 
ornament,  which  appears  to  be  common  to  all 
periods  and  styles  of  Art.  Our  next  example  is 


of  a  very  different  school ;  in  the  gilt  bronze 
Lamp  Stand  we  have  a  specimen  of  old  Venetian 
metal  work  of  the  sixteenth  century,  offering 
many  valuable  points  for  modern  adaptation  in 


ware,  of  the  rare  and  valuable  pate  tendre  ;  the 
colour  of  the  ground  is  the  celebrated  bleu  du  roi, 
and  the  raised  medallions  are  enriched  with 
spirited  paintings  of  Cupids  en  grisaille.  The 


the  painting,  generally  of  pastoral  subjects,  birds, 
or  flowers,  executed  in  a  broad  and  spirited 
manner,  very  different  from  the  timid  stippling 
of  the  porcelain  painters  of  the  present  day. 


design  ;  the  original  is  beautifully  lacquered, 
and  is  of  very  delicate  and  skilful  execution. 


similar  objects.  Of  the  two  porcelain  Vases 
engraved  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  one  on 
the  left  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  old  Sevres 


other  is  an  unusually  elegant  piece  of  the  rare 
old  Chelsea  China,  dating  about  1760.  Fine 
specimens  of  this  interesting  national  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  last  century  command  almost 
fabulous  prices  from  connoisseurs.  The  gilding 
on  Chelsea  porcelain  is  remarkably  brilliant,  and 
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The  beautiful  specimen  of  Italian  cinque- 
cento  jewellery  which  we  here  engrave,  consists 
of  an  elegant  Border  and  Framework  of  chased 


the  Salver  in  silver-gilt  here  represented ;  the 
exquisite  scroll  border  of  this  fine  piece  of  plate 
is  a  perfect  model  of  chaste  and  appropriate 
design ;  the  execution  of  the  ornament  is  by  the 
process  of  repousse  work,  or  embossing  by  hand, 


afterwards  carefully  chiselled  and  finished  with 
the  burin.  At  first  sight  this  woidd  be  taken 
for  a  work  of  a  fine  period  of  Italian  Art ;  it 
is,  however,  doubtless  of  Flemish  origin,  dating 
about  the  year  1660.  There  is  much  skill  shown 


gold,  richly  decorated  with  transparent  enamels  : 
the  stones  are  emeralds  and  sapphires,  the  head 
in  the  centre  being  an  onyx  cameo  in  very  high 


in  the  arrangement  of  the  main  stem  of  the  scroll 
ornament,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  forms  a 
sort  of  undulating  triangle,  the  spaces  left  on 
each  side  of  it  being  filled  in  with  a  rosette.  The 
ease  and  elegance  with  which  the  accompanying 


lines  and  tendrils,  and  the  foliated  husks,  are 
made  to  mask  or  relieve  the  somewhat  formal 
leading  line  of  the  stem  is  particularly  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  designer.  The  Box  or  Jewel- 
Casket  in  carved  sandal- wood,  of  which  we  give 


relief.  The  back  of  this  fine  jewel  is  likewise 
richly  enamelled.  The  two  carved  and  gilded 
Frames  beneath  are  of  old  Venetian  workman¬ 


two  views,  the  lower  one  being  a  detailed  drawing 
of  the  cover,  is  an  example  of  a  phase  of  Italian 
manufacture  of  about  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  respecting  which  some  little 
ambiguity  exists.  The  fragrant  material  of  which 


it  is  composed  would  lead  us  to  infer  an  Oriental 
origin,  the  ornamentation  of  the  present  ex¬ 
ample,  however,  is  entirely  European,  and 
evidently  a  variety  of  the  Louis  Quatorze 
style.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  of 


ship,  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
combining  an  exuberant  richness  of  style  with 
great  delicacy  of  execution.  Next  in  order  comes 


Venetian  workmanship,  similar  objects  with 
more  decided  evidence  of  that  origin  being 
not  uncommon  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
to  what  a  comparatively  recent  period  Venice 
carried  on  her  ancient  commerce  with  the 


East,  evidenced  by  the  use  of  sandal-wood  in 
her  fancy  manufactures,  at  a  time  when  it 
appears  to  have  been  all  but  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  ornamentation  of  this  box 
unites  richness  with  simplicity  of  design. 


THE  RESIDENCES 

IN  VICTORIA  STREET, 

WESTMINSTER. 


The  enormous  increase  in  tlie  population,  during 
late  years,  which  was  made  manifest  at  the  last 
census,  has  outrun  the  provision  of  some  of  the 
requisites  of  existence.  People  are  only  now 
beginning  to  inquire  into  the  homely  but  mo¬ 
mentous  questions  raised  by  the  common  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  artificial  life  in  towns.  From  such 
regard  for  the  elements  of  his  condition,  it  is 
dangerous  for  man  at  any  time  to  relax.  He  is 
placed  subject  to  ever-varying  wants — just  as  he 
is,  also,  defenceless  in  body,  and  susceptible  to 
the  influences  of  the  weather,  as  compared  with 
the  inferior  animals — precisely  because  he  is  to 
use  the  compensating  powers  given  him,  out  of 
which  to  supply  the  wants,  and  arm  himself 
against  the  danger. 

Yet,  an  increase  which  had  taken  place  solely 
through  the  towns,  had  not  been  accompanied 
by  practical  devotion  of  thought — as  to  the 
means  of  supplying  such  obvious  requisites 
as  we  refer  to.  All  the  peculiar  wants  which 
are  developed  by  the  congregation  of  masses 
of  people,  had  been  apparently  taken  note 
of  in  numerous  schemes  on  paper.  But  in 
the  real  provision  of  residences — the  work  was, 
and  still  is  done  without  consideration  for  any 
principle,  social,  sanitary,  economic,  or  archi¬ 
tectural — just  in  the  way  that  we  have  read  of 
in  the  cases  of  San  Francisco  and  Melbourne — 
indeed,  as  we  may  see  throughout  our  own 
metropolis.  In  the  new  parts  of  towns,  houses 
are  built  long  before  proper  measures  have  been 
taken  for  the  supply  of  water,  for  road  commu¬ 
nication,  and  for  the  removal  of  refuse ;  in  the 
old  districts  the  plans  are  retained  which  were 
designed  for  a  less  crowded  population,  and  for 
a  value  of  ground  far  below  that  which  exists  at 
present.  Thus  the  proper  and  logical  order  of 
things  is  inverted,  and  in  place  of  securing  those 
advantages  of  association  which  might  be  looked 
for  where  there  are  accumulations  of  residences, 
a  condition  is  reached  which  is  in  some  cases 
dreadful  to  think  of,  and  which,  more  or  less 
intensely,  yet  by  parity  of  operation,  affects  each 
class  of  society, — as  in  this  crowded  capital. 
So  long  and  great  has  been  the  neglect  of  some 
of  the  objects  connected  with  the  better  regula¬ 
tions  of  buildings  in  towns,  and  the  important 
requisites — such  as  sewage  and  water  supply, 
and  the  means  of  carrying  on  certain  trades 
without  injurious  effects  to  the  community — 
that  years  must  elapse  before  such  external 
influences  can  be  placed  under  the  proper 
conditions. 

The  chief  evils  of  London  tenements  are,  how¬ 
ever,  within  the  walls  of  structures,  and  they  are 
due  mainly  to  the  want  of  that  simple  appor¬ 
tionment  of  divisions  and  spaces  with  reference 
to  a  definite  object — called  “planning” — which 
is  the  special  office  of  architects, — a  class  of  men 
who  have  been  seldom  consulted  in  matters  of 
this  kind.  When  we  say  that  the  majority  of 
London  houses  are  built  without  a  thought  of 
what  might  be  the  best  form, — that  such  plans 
as  there  may  be,  are  often  drawn  to  no  particular 
scale  by  an  incompetent  hand  on  a  mere  piece 
of  board, — and  that  sometimes  there  is  no  plan 
at  all, — it  will  be  seen,  why  structural  parts  are 
inadequate  to  their  office,  why  staircases  are 
dangerous  to  descend,  and  why  the  remark  of 
the  late  Mr.  Hudson  Turner  in  his  “  Domestic 
Architecture  in  England,”— with  reference  to 
the  extraordinary  permanence  of  habits  in 
connection  with  houses — holds  good  in  an  age 
remarkable  for  new  inventions, — many  of  them 
applicable  to  dwellings. 

It  has  now,  sometime  since/been  demonstrated 
practically,  that  proper  arrangement  of  plan  and 
provision  of  conveniences  may  be  secured  in 
every  place  of  abode — even  under  the  inevitable 
conditions  of  London.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
simply,  that  the  conditions  be  recognised,  and 
the  requisites  supplied, — instead  of  continuing 
the  provision  of  houses,  planned  for  a  description 
of  tenancy  such  as  cannot  generally  be  met 
with.  That  the  vast  majority  of  London  houses 
are  built  on  plans  adapted  for  single  families, 
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and  that  they  are  not  so  occupied,  are  two  plain 
facts.  Marble  chimney-pieces  may  be  found, 
and  bells  wherewith  to  summon  inexistent 
servants,  in  cases  where  it  might  have  been 
assumed  at  the  laying  of  the  first  brick,  that  the 
“  drawing-room  ”  would  be  the  sole  place  for  a 
family  to  live,  cook,  and  sleep  in.  Yet,  with 
these  things,  there  will  be  none  of  the  privacy 
of  a  well  arranged  residence,  and  there  will  be 
but  one  sink  and  water  supply,  in  an  out  of  the 
way  place,  for  the  use  of  all  tenants. 

Though  the  evils,  moral,  physical,  and  social, 
of  the  present  absence  of  system  seem  clearly 
understood ;  though  mere  overcrowding,  apart 
from  bad  drainage,  and  faulty  provision  for  the 
supply  of  water,  has  been  held  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  pre-disposing  causes  of  cholera ;  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  wide  tracts  of  the  metropolis — even 
those  claiming  by  education  and  pursuits  some 
rank  in  the  social  scale — remain,  like  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  district  of  Berwick  Street  and 
Golden  Square, — crowded — whole  families  into 
cellars  and  single'  rooms — breathing  the  poison 
of  pestiferous  ordure — blunted  in  every  feeling 
of  decency  and  morals — deficient  in  the  simple 
requisites  for  cleanliness — and  with  all  the 
perceptions  cramped  and  'confined  within  the 
bounds  of  narrow  streets,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
mind  by  this  alone,  to  a  condition  such  as  that 
which  itself  prepares  the  body  for  disease. 
Until  such  residences  as  we  have  contemplated, 
are  supplied  in  number  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  population  of  London,  what  are  ordinarily 
called  “  metropolitan  improvements  ” —  under¬ 
takings  otherwise  of  exceeding  importance — 
will  continue  to  be  attended  with  an  increase  of 
evils,  which  should  be  the  subject  of  deep 
concern  to  the  legislator  and  the  philanthropist. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  all  the  worst 
of  the  vices  of  great  cities,  to  the  simple  absence 
of  the  exercise  of  ordinary  design  in  the 
apportionment  and  distribution  of  the  parts  of 
buildings. 

The  great  point,  however,  to  which  we  would 
just  now  direct  attention,  is  the  fact  that  evils — 
if  not  of  equal  social  importance,  yet  parallel  in 
their  character,  and  arising  from  similar  causes — 
have  long  been  endured  by  persons  of  every  class 
in  London.  At  least,  there  are  persons  from 
every  class  who  require,  sometimes  in  the  course 
of  their  lives,  for  the  purposes  of  business  or 
residence,  a  limited  number  of  rooms,  which 
they  would  be  glad  to  get  with  the  privacy  and 
the  conveniences  of  an  ordinary  house.  The 
London  houses  are  occupied  with  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  tenancy  :  it  remained  only  to  have  them 
planned  for  it.  In  short,  the  principle  of  the 
model  lodging-houses  was  required  for  a  superior 
class,  such  as  occupies  the  “  flats  ”  of  Paris  and 
Edinburgh,  as  well  as  for  each  other  class.  An 
amount  of  hesitation,  which  was  quite  extra¬ 
ordinary,  was,  however,  shown  by  capitalists  in 
investing  their  money  in  any  such  description  of 
property  ;  and  the  difficulties  of  the  law  of 
partnership  have  prevented  many  individuals, 
who  had  felt  the  inconveniences  of  the  present 
system,  from  combining  to  secure  advantages 
for  themselves. 

We  believe,  that  one  way  in  which  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  capitalists  has  been  shown  against  the 
provision  of  associated  residences  for  the  humbler 
classes,  has  been  in  the  fear  of  deterioration  of 
property,  by  a  population  whose  habits  might  be 
open  to  animadversion  from  their  neighbours. 
We  have  heard  the  probability  of  the  appearance 
of  a  large  number  of  untidy  children  about  the 
streets  spoken  of  as  a  ground,  commercially 
speaking,  for  preserving  certain  properties  as 
they  are.  This  reasoning  is,  however,  most 
short-sighted.  Improve  the  homes  of  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes,  and  you  instantly  improve  their 
habits  also.  We  could,  indeed,  forgive  the  poet’s 
hatred  of  “the  profane  mob,”  so  long  as  its 
members  remained  in  a  great  degree  insensible 
to  the  duty  and  decency  of  personal  cleanliness. 
Yet,  this  insensibility — which  unquestionably 
has  not  yet  been  wholly  removed — had  been 
originally  induced  by  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the 
provision  afforded  in  dwellings,  even  those  of  a 
very  superior  class.  Indeed,  the  objections  here 
brought  against  the  new  system,  are  precisely 
those  which  exist,  and  which  in  tenements  of 
the  present  sort  are  inevitable.  The  very 
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neighbourhoods  referred  to  are,  we  say,  occupied 
by  the  class  which  is  so  much  feared,  and  they 
are  occupied  under  those  disadvantages  which 
it  is  proposed  to  have  removed. 

The  condition  of  the  Loudon  children  again  is 
now  lamentable.  It  could  not  but  be  improved 
by  the  improvement  of  their  homes.  Moreover, 
a  proper  playground  might  form  part  of  a 
building  scheme.  The  external  gallery  system 
is  that  which  in  most  respects  offers  the  greatest 
advantages ;  and,  were  the  gallery  provided,  it 
might  perhaps  answer  the  purpose  of  a  play¬ 
ground,  as  well  as  any  recognised  provision. 
Under  the  present  system,  persons  with  families 
have  great  difficulty  in  procuring  lodgings,  or 
other  small  tenements.  They  are,  therefore, 
often  induced  to  take  houses  which  are  quite 
beyond  their  means.  It  is  true,  that  the 
necessity  of  occupying  a  place  of  business  may 
be  also  an  inducement. 

By  crowding  the  •whole  family  into  an  i 
unhealthy  cellar,  the  middle-man  landlord  some¬ 
times  succeeds  in  paying  his  way,  and  possibly 
even  saves  his  own  rent  by  the  lodgings  which 
he  lets.  But  we  think  as  often,  it  happens, 
that  the  superior  landlord  suffers  by  the  system 
which  he  helps  to  maintain, — whilst  a  grasping 
and  tyrannical  ^spirit  is  created  in  the  tenant 
suddenly  placed  in  a  position  for  which  he  is  not 
fitted  by  previous  experience,  education,  and 
habits.  The  result  is,  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
population  of  London  has  a  nomadic  character, — 
one  section  of  the  tribe  passing  away,  or  not, 
according  to  the  means  of  meeting  quarter- 
day,  — another  section  living  withbag  and  baggage 
ready  for  a  flight,  at  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
an  incursion  from  the  predatory  cohorts  of  ' 
the  superior  landlord. 

Of  the  comfort  of  life  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  we  say  nothing  ;  but  the  condition  is  one 
which  is  inevitably  demoralising  to  all  parties, 
and  a  losing  game  every  way.  The  remedy  for  i 
it  is  the  construction  of  distinct  tenements,  to  be 
rented  without  the  intervention  of  a  middle-man. 

To  afford  the  requisite  accommodation  to  shop¬ 
keepers,  the  shops  might  be  as  those  in  Victoria 
Street  (shown  in  the  view  on  the  next  page)  'with 
a  mezzanine  story  over,  as  a  residence  for  the 
shopkeeper, — the  upper  floors  being  let  out  in 
distinct  tenements,  and  reached  by  a  staircase  of  j 
their  own.  Or,  where  external  galleries  were 
chosen — at  every  tenement  the  nature  of  some  ! 
employment  might  be  set  forth ;  and  although 
it  might  be  said,  with  no  direct  benefit  except 
from  the  custom  of  residents  in  the  same  gallery, 
there  would  be  great  advantages  as  compared 
with  what  exist  under  the  present  system,  where 
difficulty  is  found  by  all  except  the  householder  I 
in  gaining  any  publicity  whatever. 

So  nearly  does  a  condition  of  things  such  as 
we  are  referring  to,  apply  to  our  own  class,  that 
there  are  some  of  our  readers  who,  we  doubt 
not,  could  help  us  with  illustrations  from  their 
experience.  At  least,  we  may  remark,  that  in 
the  regions  about  Newman  Street,  where  it  is 
said  artists  “  most  do  congregate,”  we  have  heard 
of  more  than  one  gentleman  who,  after  having 
been  induced,  by  the  appearance  of  good  rooms, 
to  enter  upon  a  tenancy  under  a  householder 
whose  competence  (as  is  generally  the  case) 
could  not  be  clearly  ascertained,  has  had  to  buy 
his  own  again  ;  and  we  heard  of  one  case  where 
on  the  artist’s  return  from  a  continental  tour  he 
found  his  whole  property  swept  away. 

We  should,  however,  have  admitted  that  there 
may  have  been  some  reason  for  the  apprehension 
of  capitalists,— on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
prejudice  which  exists  amongst  certain  classes 
against  residences  in  “flats.”  There  seems  to  be 
a  false  pride  in  the  fraction  of  ownership  of  the 
street  door.  Nobody  is  deceived  by  it, — indeed 
a  row  of  bells  on  the  door-post  often  shows  the 
nature  of  the  occupation  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
this,  people  are  found  to  undergo  every  sort  of 
difficulty,  and  to  accept  that  which  makes  im¬ 
possible  the  very  privacy  which  is  affected. 

That  associated  tenements  can  be  designed  so 
as  each  to  afford,  without  loss  of  space,  all  the 
advantages  of  a  self-contained  house,  might  be 
very  readily  explained.  A  considerable  portion 
of  every  house  is  necessarily  occupied  by  the 
staircase.  Were  the  ground,  otherwise  covered 
by  several  houses,  devoted  to  one  building  of 
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associated  tenements,  one  staircase  might  suffice, 
and  be  of  little  larger  size  than  that  for  a 
single  house.  Consequently,  there  would  be  at 
once  available  for  each  set  of  rooms,  space  for 
outer  lobbies,  and  for  sinks,  cisterns,  dust- 
shoots  and  closets,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of 
a  house.  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary,  in 
any  perfect  system,  to  make  these  residences 
sound-proof  and  fire-proof ;  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  that  to  carry  out  the  system  in  its  integrity, 
the  alteration  of  existing  buildings  is  insufficient. 

To  Mr.  W.  Mackenzie  is  due  the  credit  of 
giving  the  first  practical  exemplification  of  the 
advantages  of  the  principle  for  the  higher  classes. 
The  pile  of  buildings  shown  in  the  view,  have 
been  some  time  completed,  and  the  sets  of  cham¬ 
bers  in  the  four  upper  floors,  are  we  believe  all  oc¬ 
cupied  at  rents  varying  from  130/.  to  80/.  per  an¬ 
num.  The  plan  (opposite)  shows  the  arrangement 
of  two  similar  sets,  one  on  each  side  the  princi¬ 
pal  staircase.  The  view,  however,  shows  a  very 
small  portion  of  what  has  already  been  effected 
in  this  most  desirable  London  improvement. 
The  line  of  buildings  is  continued  both  eastward 
and  westward  of  the  houses  shown,  and  at  the 
back  is  Ashley  Place,  where  a  very  large  pile  has 
been  completed,  apportioned  in  sets  of  chambers, 


There  is  a  proper  scullery,  sink,  and  dust-shoot ; 
and  a  meat  safe,  as  shown  on  the  plan,  is  made 
to  project  from  the  external  wall  of  the  kitchen, 
so  as  to  allow  of  a  current  of  air  through  it. 

The  whole  height  of  the  buildings  is,  we 
believe,  full  80  feet,  and  the  cost  of  each  division 
of  tenements,  with  the  six  shops,  has  been 
nearly  17,000/. 

In  our  opinion,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
better  character  of  design  was  not  adopted  in  the 
elevations  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  required  to 
follow.  The  houses  in  Ashley  Place  are,  in  this 


respect,  very  superior  to  those  in  Victoria  Street ; 
but  the  ordinary  manner  of  using  cement  is  fatal 
to  the  expression  of  a  good  character  of  art.  The 
arcaded  basement  in  Victoria  Street  is,  however, 
a  great  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  arrange¬ 
ment  of  shop  fronts,  the  effect  of  which  is 
quite  contradictory  to  that  of  good  archi¬ 
tecture.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  similar 
arching  over  (allowing  of  light  to  a  mezzanine, 
or  a  gallery)  should  not  be  adopted  in  all  cases, 
provided  proper  structural  provision  be  made 
for  the  enormous  weight  which,  in  cases  such  as 


Many  more  of  such  advantages  than  can 
be  enumerated  here,  are  suggested  by  a  visit 
to  these  chambers.  The  attention  to  minutiae 
in  construction,  and  to  the  general  convenience 
of  residents,  in  the  fittings  and  management, 
stands  in  striking  contrast  to  what  exists 
in  such  tenements  as  we  have  referred  to 
previously,  and  even  to  what  is  found  in  the 
best  houses.  The  plan  will  show  that  the  great 
comfort  and  convenience  of  rooms  en  suite  is 
obtained  ;  and  yet  that  the  kitchen  and  offices  do 
not  interfere  with  the  other  part  of  the  house. 


some  of  them  of  considerable  extent,  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  persons  of  distinction.  Nearer  to  the 
Abbey,  and  also  at  the  back,  several  blocks  of 
buildings  are  progressing,  with  chambers  for 
persons  of  a  similar  class,  but  with  less  accom¬ 
modation, — the  rents  ranging  from  60/.  Again,  on 
the  north  side  of  Victoria  Street,  the  carcases  of 
another  pile  of  buildings  are  far  advanced,  and 
the  accommodation  afforded  will  there  greatly 
exceed  that  of  the  other  sets  of  chambers. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  the  arrangement 
are  best  shown  by  the  plan  we  give.  From  that, 
and  from  the  view,  it  will  be  seen  that  each 
collection  of  houses  occupies  a  frontage  of  about 
117  feet,  by  an  average  depth  of  45  feet.  The 
staircase  leading  to  the  several  sets  of  rooms  is 
in  the  centre.  The  hall  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
is  entered  directly  from  the  street,  by  a  doorway 
of  ornamental  character.  There  are  six  shops 
(three  on  each  side  the  doorway)  to  each  division 
of  tenements.  These  shops  have  rooms  over  them, 
and  in  the  basement ;  and  have  no  communication 
with  the  chambers.  To  the  chambers,  there  is  a 
separate  staircase  (perhaps  not  required)  for 
tradespeople,  access  being  gained  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  entrance,  and  there  is  a  lift  communicating 
with  each  set  of  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  raising 


heavy  weights.  The  lower  range  of  residences 
in  Ashley  Place — where  there  are  no  shops — 
have  the  advantage  of  a  basement  for  the  offices. 

In  the  internal  fittings,  great  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  convenience  of  the  tenants,  and  many 
modern  improvements  have  been  introduced. 
The  water  and  gas  pipes  are  of  iron,  proved  be¬ 
fore  fixing.  In  the  staircase-light,  a  simple  but 
effective  contrivance  for  ventilation  is  introduced. 
The  arrangements  provide  for  cooking  by  gas,  and 
we  may  refer  to  a  very  efficient  stove  which  has 
been  contrived  by  Mr.  Paterson,  the  clerk  of  the 
works,  and  which  has  been  adopted  throughout 
the  buildings.  The  rooms  can  be  heated  by  open 
fire-places,  or  other  arrangement,  as  preferred. 

In  the  management  of  the  undertaking,  con¬ 
sideration  has  been  given  to  gaining  the  full 
advantages  of  the  principle  of  arrangement.  All 
liabilities  for  rates,  taxes,  lighting  the  staircase, 
wages  of  the  hall  porter,  and  repairs,  are  defrayed 
by  the  proprietor.  There  is,  therefore,  great 
saving  in  comfort,  if  not  in  expense,  and  the 
rooms  become  well  adapted  to  persons  who 
spend  only  a  portion  of  the  year  in  London,  or 
who  wish  occasionally  to  leave  their  residence, 
and  ensure  the  safety  of  their  property  on  their 
return. 
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that  before  us,  is  thrown  upon  very  narrow 
piers.  A  good  effect  might  be  produced  by 
making  the  staircase  appear  in  the  external 
design,  as  in  Mr.  Roberts’s  design  for  Prince 
Albert’s  model  houses,  which  are  now  at  Ken- 
iDgton  common.  We  were  at  first  under  the 
idea  that  some  such  arrangement  had  been 
adopted  in  one  case  in  Ashley  Place,  where 
there  is  an  open  loygia  ;  but  the  design  there 
falls  into  the  mistake  of  an  unnecessary  pretence, 
— the  loggia  answering  no  real  purpose  whatever. 

We  must  repeat  that  what  Mr.  Mackenzie  is 
doing  so  efficiently  for  one  class  of  tenants,  and 
in  one  quarter  of  the  town,  is  imperatively 
required  by  each  class,  and  for  each  description 
of  business  and  residence  tenancy,  and  in  all 
quarters  of  London.  And  we  trust  that  no 
prejudice  will  be  maintained  against  the  influx 
into  any  neighbourhood,  of  a  particular  class 
of  well  meaning  and  industrious  persons,  whether 
occupying  the  houses  opening  on  to  external 


galleries,  which  we  conceive  would  follow  the 
best  principle  of  arrangement,  and  which  might 
be  made  to  conduce  to  the  improved  architecture 
of  London  streets,  or  occupying  the  upper 
portions  of  buildings  of  which  the  first  floors 
are  tenanted  by  a  superior  class,  according  to 
what  is  generally  found  in  Paris.  We  shall 
not  object  to  the  maintenance  of  all  the  privacy — 
which  can  so  readily  be  maintained  even  where 
there  is  a  general  staircase ;  but  we  hold  it  to 
be  an  evil  in  the  constitution  of  English  social 
economy,  that  one  class  knows  nothing  of  the 
condition  of  another,  and  resents  every  approach 
to  better  knowledge.  Were  there  a  different 
feeling,  that  which  forms  ground  of  objection 
to  closer  acquaintance,  would  soon  be  corrected, 
and  persons  of  very  different  worldly  compe¬ 
tence  might  live  even  in  the  same  buildings, 
without  disadvantage,  and  indeed  with  mutual 
benefit.  Meanwhile,  we  commend  the  example 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie  to  all  who  desire  a  safe 


investment,  and  who  would  forward  what 
is  one  of  the  most  efficient  aids  to  the  social 
advancement  of  our  age.  It  is  a  question 
in  which  our  own  readers  are  especially  in¬ 
terested.  We  see  no  reason  why  amongst  other 
provisions,  sets  of  chambers  should  not  be 
specially  designed  for  artists.  It  is  clearly 
inconsistent  with  all  objects  of  convenience, 
economy,  or  business — for  professions  with  every 
variety  of  opposite  wants,  to  establish  themselves, 
each  one  in  the  same  first’  floor  of  an  ordinary 
dwelling  house.  But,  to  cope  efficiently  with 
the  varied  difficulties  of  the  case,  something 
more  than  the  easy  settlement  of  a  principle,  or 
something  more  than  great  architectural  and 
constructive  skill,  is  required.  Administrative 
talent  is  necessary,  and  this  it  is  which  will 
complete  for  Mr.  Mackenzie,  as  we  hope,  the 
success  of  a  scheme  which  may  lead  to  such 
extended  results,  and  ultimately  to  so  large  an 
amount  of  national  good.  Edward  Hall. 
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[We  add  to  these  mere  professional  details 
concerning  the  new  buildings,  some  remarks 
with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  a  lady — 
resident  in  one  of  them.] 

Some  of  our  national  prejudices  are  fading 
gradually  away  in  the  light  of  the  new  day. 
That  we  should  have  objected  to  pass  a  stranger 
on  a  public  staircase,  whom  we  must  pass  in  a 
public  street,  is  an  absurdity.  That  we  should 
not  mind  having  a  residence  before  us,  and 
behind  us,  and  beside  us,  but  become  eloquent 
on  “  privacy,”  and  concerning  an  Englishman’s 
house  being  his  castle,  at  the  idea  of  a  residence 
beneath  us,  or  above  us — is  an  unaccountable 
mode  of  reasoning.  Every  “  flat  ”  is  not  only  in 
every  respect  a  private  house,  but  a  more  private 
house  than  the  “  domestic  castle,”  which  has 
certain  fabulous  attributes  only  heard  of  in 
England.  The  outer  hall  of  “  the  flats  ”  is  in 
fact  a  protective  court  to  the  entire  building, 
where  a  cerberus  in  the  shape  of  a  hall  porter 
guards  the  entrance,  to  the  exclusion  of  whoever, 
or  whatever,  you  wish  excluded.  He  is  paid  for 
his  attention  to  the  tenants,  and  is  also  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  cleanliness  of  what  we  may  call 
the  domestic  street ;  which  serpentines  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  conducing  to  its  beauty 
and  health,  as  it  is  literally  a  ventilating  shaft 
passing  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  series 
of  “  flats,” — the  great  artery  of  light  and  air. 
We  must  not  however  expect  a  stolid  self- 
possessed  English  porter,  however  useful  and 
upright  and  honest,  and  clean  and  orderly  he 
may  be,  to  achieve  at  once  the  pre-eminence  of 
utility  which  a  foreign  porter  has  attained  during 
years  long  past.  Those  who  have  occupied  “flats” 
in  Paris  know  the  porter  to  be  the  very  main¬ 
spring  of  all  comfort.  What  is  there  he  does 
not  do,  or  offer  to  do,  for  “  mi  lord  ”  an  premier, 
to  the  little  lace-maker  au  seizieme  ?  If  you 
require  nothing  at  his  hands,  he  regrets  it  with 
a  shrug,  and  a  sigh  ;  if  you  employ  him,  he  looks 
the  picture  of  cheerfulness  and  activity. 


At  all  events,  the  living  porter  in  the  outer 
hall  in  Victoria  Street,  ready  to  give  and  re¬ 
ceive  messages,  ready  to  prevent  intrusion,  and 
protect  the  dwellings,  is  a  great  “  fact  ”  ;  your 
private  hall  door  as  effectually  shuts  out  the 
public,  and  shuts  you  in,  as  any  other  hall  door 
in  Belgravia;  while  the  thickness  and  quality 
of  the  fire-proof  floors  and  walls,  both  confine 
and  exclude  sound ;  the  kitchens  are  so  placed 
that  the  cooking  smells  can  hardly  find  their 
way  to  the  living  rooms — there  are  baths  ready 
in  five  minutes,  and  gas  cooking  stoves  which 
render  the  duties  of  a  Cinderella  but  the  myth 
of  the  nursery.  There  are  back  stairs  for 
servants,  “  lifts  ”  to  bring  up  coal,  shafts  to 
convey  away  dust  and  refuse,  ventilation  in 
every  chamber ;  so  that  in  actual  cleanliness  and 
in  promise  of  health,  the  Victoria  “flats ’’are 
far  superior  to  those  of  Edinburgh  and  Paris. 
All  rates  and  taxes  being  comprised  in  one 
charge,  would  lead  almost  to  the  utopian  dream 
that  such  things  are  unknown  in  England ; 
while  the  happy  tenants  of  this  city  of  “  young 
Westminster  ”  may  discharge  or  remove  then- 
servants,  lock  their  own  particular  hall  door, 
and  after  delivering  the  key  of  their  self- 
contained  dwelling  to  the  porter,  travel  east, 
west,  north,  or  south,  with  a  full  consciousness 
that  every  thing  will  be  found  safe,  and  well 
eared- for  on  their  return.  This  felicitous  arrange¬ 
ment  completely  removes  the  dread  of  a 
“  second  establishment  ”  under  terror  of  which 
so  many  tremble ;  once  settled,  the  tenant 
has  nothing  to  think  of,  but  his  rent  ;  there 
are  no  “  after  claps,”  and  the  residence  is 
finished  with  such  skill  and  care  that  the 
upholsterers  complain  that  much  of  their  occu¬ 
pation  is  at  an  end. 

We  are  somewhat  curious  to  observe  if  these 
“  flats  ”  will  effect  any  change  in  our  social 
system.  The  difference  in  rents  as  the  stairs 
mount  higher  and  higher  is  so  small,  that  there 
can  be  no  danger  of  the  dwellers  on  the  first 


treating  those  on  the  third,  or  even  the  fourth 
“  flat  ”  with  that  comprehensive  coldness  which 
one  class  of  society  so  often  inflicts  on  another, 
simply  because  one  is  richer  than  the  other. 
The  Victoria  Street  dwellings  have  a  marvellous 
tendency  to  equalise  expenditure  :  and  if,  on 
the  one  side,  this  moderation  gives  offence  to 
those  who  like  display,  on  the  other,  it  will  save 
the  feelings  of  those  who  cannot  afford  useless 
extravagance,  and  yet  who  have  a  legitimate 
right  to  live  in  a  good  neighbourhood.  All, 
from  low  to  high,  enjoy  the  same  comfort  and 
security,  and  no  other  plan  yet  introduced  in 
England  affords  so  commodious  or  so  cheap 
a  dwelling.  The  word  “  cheap  ”  we  of  course  use 
relatively  ;  cheap,  we  mean,  in  proportion  to  the 
situation  and  advantages. 

To  those  who  can  really  value  social  inter¬ 
course,  these  “flats”  will  be  doubly  advantageous. 
We  English  have  rather  a  conventional  pride  in 
not  knowing  our  neighbours  ;  how  often  do  we 
exclaim  in  a  tone  of  self  gratulation — “  Oh  ! 
they  live  near  us,  but  we  do  not  know  them.” 
We  ourselves  once  lived  in  a  street  for  three 
years,  never  having  seen  the  master  of  the  house 
on  our  right,  or  heard  the  name  of  the  dwellers 
on  our  left.  After  leaving  the  neighbourhood 
we  accidentally  formed  the  acquaintance  of  both, 
and  found  them  particularly  intelligent  and 
agreeable  people. 

We  wear  out  many  days  under  the  restraints 
of  a  conventionality  which  originates  in  cere¬ 
mony,  perfectly  independent  of  character  and 
position.  But,  as  we  have  said,  it  will  be  curious 
to  observe  if  a  number  of  persons,  entirely 
assured  of  each  other’s  honest  and  honourable 
standing  in  society,  by  the  fact  of  their  being 
occupants  of  dwellings  under  this  novel  system, 
will  be  drawn  into  an  interchange  of  civilities 
by  their  proximity  the  one  to  the  other,  or 
maintain  the  national  reserve  which  nearly 
forty  years’  connection  with  our  continental 
neighbours  has  failed  to  remove. 
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THE  ROYAL  Y’ACHT  OFF  MOUNT  ST.  MICHAEL. 

C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  Painter.  R.  Wallis,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  1  ft.  6  in.  by  1  ft. 

Strange  indeed  would  it  be  if  the  greatest 
maritime  country  in  the  world  could  not  boast 
of  possessing  many  excellent  marine-painters ; 
but  yet  more  strange  is  the  fact,  that  we  now 
have  in  reality  only  one  who  may  be  regarded  as 
a  perfect  master  of  his  art.  There  was  another 
who  departed  from  us  a  short  time  since,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  him  examples  of  his  pencil  such  as 
will  never  be  surpassed;  for  whatever  Turner 
touched  he  adorned,  when  his  genius  was  con¬ 
fined  within  the  limits  of  nature  ;  but  there  is  no 
living  painter  who  is  so  much  in  his  element  on 
the  great  waters,  and  among  those  who  “  do  busi¬ 
ness”  upon  them,  as  Stanfield  :  and  this  remark 
is  made  with  the  fullest  appreciation  of  several 
artists  we  could  name,  whose  sea-pictures  are 
worthy  of  all  praise  in  many  essentials,  yet  are 
deficient  in  the  highest  qualities  of  Art. 

The  perfection  to  which  Mr.  Stanfield  has 
attained,  has  been  reached  only  by  long  and 
diligent  study  of  the  peculiarities  of  all  matters 
connected  with  the  sea — its  diversified  features 
under  varied  influences,  in  quietude,  in  the 
breeze,  and  in  storm ;  and  of  those  objects, 
simply  picturesque,  or  graceful  and  majestic, 
which  move  upon  its  surface.  He  is  not  an 
artist  who  only  stands  upon  the  shore,  looking 
out  upon  the  broad  expanse,  and  catching  the 
form  and  motion  of  the  waves  as  they  gently  roll 
over  the  sands,  or  are  dashed,  angry  and  foaming, 
against  the  everlasting  rocks  :  he  has  learned  his 
art  in  the  company  of  those  “  that  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,”  has  rested  on  its  bosom,  and 
has  faced  it  in  its  terrible  fury  :  in  fact,  Mr. 
Stanfield  is  a  sailor,  in  the  true  English  sense  of 
the  word ;  were  he  less  so  he  could  never  paint 
to  satisfy  any  but  a  landsman  :  he  does  more  than 
this  ;  the  oldest  veteran  in  the  service  will  find 
no  fault  with  any  vessel  he  has  put — not  under, 
but  on,  canvas,  whether  it  be  a  herring-boat  or 
the  three-decker  of  “  some  tall  admiral.”  He  is 
always  true,  generally  picturesque,  and  often 
highly  poetical,  in  his  treatment  of  the  subjects 
he  selects. 

That  the  works  of  this  painter  should  find 
especial  favour  in  the  eyes  of  our  gracious  Queen, 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  when  we  re¬ 
member  the  character  of  the  people  over  whom 
she  so  happily  reigns,  and  that  her  taste  inclines 
her  to  find  health  and  relaxation  from  the  duties 
of  her  exalted  position,  on  that  element  over 
which  her  navies  ride  with  undisputed  sway. 

The  picture  which  is  here  engraved  was  a 
commission  from  the  Queen  to  Mr.  Stanfield  ; 
the  subject  of  it  is  indicated  in  the  title;  and 
the  occasion  of  the  Royal  Yacht  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  was,  we  believe, 
the  desire  of  her  Majesty  to  see  this  picturesque 
spot,  on  her  first  passage  to  visit  her  Irish 
subjects.  The  vessel  is  approaching  the  Mount, 
on  the  heights  of  which  the  few  inhabitants  of 
the  place  have  congregated  to  witness  the 
unusual  spectacle  of  a  royal  visit ;  the  battery  at 
the  base  has  just  opened  a  salute,  and  the  Yacht 
is  surrounded  with  a  number  of  boats  filled  with 
company  from  the  Cornish  coast :  in  the  extreme 
distance  to  the  right  is  the  “  Fairy”  tender,  and 
in  the  “  foreground”  of  the  composition  some 
fishermen  are  occupied  in  their  laborious  calling. 
The  treatment  and  colour  of  the  picture  remind 
us  that  it  is  a  “  Queen’s  day” — bright  and  with 
just  enough  of  wind  to  stir  the  waters  into  active 
motion  :  the  whole  of  the  picture  is  painted 
with  great  firmness ;  but  the  water,  which 
requires  freedom  of  touch  to  give  it  life,  and 
delicacy  of  tint  to  produce  transparency,  exhibits, 
perhaps,  the  most  successful  portion  of  the  work, 
and  is  the  most  difficult  to  master :  the  fleecy 

;  character  of  the  clouds  in  the  upper  part  of  the 

sky  is  also  very  ably  rendered.  Mount  St. 
Michael  rises  230  feet  above  the  sea-level  : 
including  the  level  piece  of  ground  at  the  base, 
it  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference  ;  and  at  low 
water,  the  Mount  may  be  reached  by  pedestrians 
from  the  mainland  without  inconvenience.  This 
picture  is  in  the  Collection  at  Windsor  :  it  bears 
the  date,  “  September,  1846.” 

1 

OBITUAEY. 

J.  J.  CHALOX,  ESQ.,  R.A. 

In  the  British  school  instances  are  not  rare  in 
which  contemporary  popularity  has  not  been  the 
lot  of  abilities  of  a  high  order,  and  the  name  of 
John  James  Chalon  may  now  be  added  to  those  of 
other  genuine  English  painters,  who  have  been 
little  noticed,  while  living,  by  the  patrons  of  Art, 
and  have  received  but  little  justice  from  the 
ephemeral  criticism  of  the  journalists  of  the  day. 
He  had  however  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
the  truth  and  originality  of  his  Art  was  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  hrs  professional  brethren. 

Few  painters  had  so  great  a  range  of  subject.  In 
his  figures,  his  animals,  his  landscapes,  and  his  marine 
pictures,  we  recognise  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  a 
mind  that  fully  comprehended  what  it  placed  before 
us.  His  theme  is  soinetimes  from  history  or  poetry, 
more  often  of  the  genre  class,  but,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  '  original  men,  he  is  best  when  Iris 
subject  is  immediately  from  nature. 

In  1820,  he  published  a  series  of  sketches  of 
Parisian  manners,  in  which  the  incidents  were 
admirably  varied,  and  so  selected  as  to  display  the 
most  amusing  points  of  national  character,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  that  was  most  picturesque  in  the 
costume  of  the  time ;  and  with  that  true  humour 
that  never  degenerates  into  caricature.  Stothard, 
than  whom  there  could  be  no  better  judge  of  such 
excellences,  having  expressed  his  great  admiration 
of  the  work  to  a  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Chalon  sent 
him  a  copy,  and  received  in  return  an  impression 
of  his  etching  of  the  Wellington  shield. 

He  was  fond  of  the  scenery  of  Switzerland,  the 
land  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  some  of  his  finest 
landscapes  are  faithful  transcripts  of  its  mountains 
and  lakes.  Among  these,  a  very  noble  work  is  his 
“  Castle  of  Chillon,”  its  lonely  white  walls  strongly 
contrasting  with  the  dark  mountains  that  rise  behind 
them,  and  glittering  in  the  ripple  of  the  clear  blue 
lake. 

In  his  execution  he  did  not  aim  at  elaborate  and 
minute  finish,  though  some  of  his  small  landscapes, 
immediately  from  nature,  prove  that  this  was  quite 
within  the  power  of  his  hand  ;  but,  whether  he  is 
minute  or  slight,  his  touch  is  always  that  of  a 
painter  who  thoroughly  understands  what  he  is 
doing.  In  his  figures  and  animals,  large  or  small, 
we  see  that  then  structure  is  well  understood,  and 
his  boats  and  shipping  show  also  that  he  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  originals,  which 
we  do  not  find  to  be  the  case  with  all  marine 
painters. 

One  class  of  his  works,  and  far  from  an  unimportant 
one,  is  scarcely  known  out  of  the  circle  of  his 
immediate  friends.  For  more  than  forty  years  he 
was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  meetings  _  of  a 
sketching  society  of  which  he  was  an  original 
member ;  and  the  designs  he  made  on  these  occasions 
can  scarcely  be  fewer  than  a  thousand,  comprising 
every  class  of  subject  dashed  off  without  previous 
preparation,  for  the  theme  was  never  announced 
until  the  evening  of  meeting.  Though  it  could  not 
be  expected  that,  taken  up  in  this  way,  every  subject 
should  be  treated  with  equal  success,  still  his 
sketches  display  a  wonderful  fertility  and  readiness 
of  mind ;  and,  as  compositions  of  forms,  and  light  and 
shadow,  they  are  always  broad  and  masterly.  Before 
the  society  was  dissolved,  which  was  not  till  declining 
health  prevented  his  attendance  at  its  meetings, 
colours  were  occasionally  used,  and  this  enabled 
him  greatly  to  increase  the  value  of  his  contributions 
by  the  brilliance  and  harmony  of  tint  he  added  to 
them. 

Those  of  his  brother-artists  who  were  either 
members  of  the  society,  or  visitors  at  its  meetings, 
will  not  forget  him  on  such  occasions.  They  will 
not  forget,  while  his  pencil  was  engaged  on  the 
subject  of  the  night,  how  delightful  a  companion  he 
ever  was.  They  will  not  forget  that  constant 
flow  of  humour,  often  indeed  rising  to  wit,  and  to 

“  Wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound,” 

for  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  gentleman.  John 
Chalon  was,  in  truth,  a  thoroughly  amiable  _  and 
kind-hearted  man  ;  and,  in  his  domestic  relations, 
such  a  one  as  the  writer  of  this  brief  notice,  who 
had  the  happiness  of  knowing  him  intimately  for 
five-and-thirty  years,  feels  it  beyond  his  power  to 
describe.  C*  R-  B. 

MR.  WILLIAM  HENRY  BARTLETT. 

Amongst  English  topographical  artists  there  has 
not  been  one  who  has  surpassed  my  early  pupil  and 
respected  friend  the  late  William  Henry  Bartlett,  in 
the  number,  variety,  and  quality  of  drawings  which 
he  executed  for  publication  between  the  years  1823 
and  the  time  of  his  decease,  1854. 

Yet  this  class  of  art  has  been  sneered  at  and 
reprobated  by  the  learned  and  eccentric  Professor  of 

Painting  in  the  Royal  Academy,  the  late  Mr.  Fuseli, 
as  hardly  worthy  the  recognition  of  the  critic,  and 
certainly  undeserving  of  praise.  He  called  it  ‘  map¬ 
making,’  —  ‘  topography  of  Art,’  —  and  therefore 
unfitted  to  rank  with  those  productions  of  the  mind 
and  pencil  which  emanate  from  genius,  from  fancy, 
from  imagination.  I  would  ask  such  a  critic  whether 
truth  be  preferable  to  fiction — if  genuine  history 
and  science  be  subordinate  to  the  writings  of  romance 
and  the  novel — whether  a  portrait  of  an  intellectual 
“worthy”  by  Titian,  Reynolds,  Yandyck,  or  Law¬ 
rence,  be  less  admirable  and  estimable  than  fancy 
pictures  of  angels,  saints,  demons,  and  monsters. 
Against  such  criticism  and  such  Art  I  would  place 
the  works  of  a  Hearne,  Rooker,  and  Turner — a 
Roberts,  Stanfield,  W.  Daniel,  Harding,  Robson, 
Fielding,  Haghe,  Nash,  Cattermole,  and  though  last 
not  least,  Bartlett  and  Allom.  All  these,  in  my 
opinion,  are  and  were  artists  of  unquestionable 
talent ;  many  of  whose  works  are  not  only  high  in 
market  value,  but  in  the  estimation  of  the  profound 
and  impartial  connoisseur.  When  Fuseli  pronounced 
his  cynical  dogmas,  it  was  the  fashion,  it  was  the 
practice  of  artists  and  miters  on  Art,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  vendors  and  makers  of  old  pictures, 
to  decry  modern  Art,  and  the  artists  of  such  as  were 
based  on  the  principles  of  truth  and  daylight,  and 
with  forms  and  colours  which  were  referable  to  the 
laws  and  effects  of  nature.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  show  that  the  landscape  artists  here  referred  to 
have  amply  vindicated  the  department  of  Art  which 
they  have  practised, — have  proved  that  portraiture 
of  certain  places  and  scenes  with  effects  of  natural 
phenomena,  may  be  so  depicted  on  canvass  and 
paper  as  to  hold  distinguished  places  amongst  truly 
valuable  as  well  as  truly  admirable  pictures; — Views 
of  ‘  Pope’s  Villa,’  ‘  Tabley  Hall,’  and  ‘  Fonthill 
Abbey,’  by  Turner ;  others  of  Egyptian  and  Grecian 
buildings  and  scenery  by  Roberts,  and  by  Bartlett ; 
whilst  many  by  Harding,  Robson,  and  Allom,  may¬ 
be  referred  to  as  authorities  and  evidence  in  justi¬ 
fication  of  these  remarks.  I  must,  however,  advert 
and  confine  my  pen  to  the  young  artist  whose  name 
is  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  whose  graphic 
representations  have  brought  to  our  homes  and 
libraries  such  a  series  of  fascinating  drawings  of 
buildings,  scenes,  places,  and  persons  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  as  will  render  the  whole 
familiar  and  attractive  to  the  civilised  natives  of  all 
the  countries,  and  more  particularly  gratifying  to 
the  more  enlightened  and  refined  ;  for  picture  is  the 
universal  language. 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  articled  to  me  for  seven  years  at 
the  former  date,  and  had  many  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  sketching  and  drawing  from  Nature  and 

Art,  not  only  after  the  best  specimens  of  Hearne, 
Alexander,  Cotman,  Girtin,  and  Turner,  but  from 
several  noted  ruins  in  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire, 
Somersetshire,  Yorkshire,  and  other  districts  ;  also 
from  the  splendid  and  marvellous  cathedrals .  of 
those  counties,  and  the  picturesque  scenery  with 
which  some  of  those  edifices  are  connected.  Like 
many  boys  of  sensibility  and  genius,  Bartlett  exhi¬ 
bited  early  in  his  career  traits  of  pertinacity  and 
self-confidence,  as  well  as  consequence,  which 
rendered  him  often  troublesome,  and  sometimes 
irritating  to  his  master.  When  pleased  with  a 
subject,  he  manifested  such  avidity  and  power  of 
pencilling  that  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  Art 
he  wooed,  and  afterwards  won.  Intensely  engaged 
in  embellished  publications,  and  in  other  pursuits, 
and  finding  considerable  difficulties  in  obtaining 
good  and  accurate  architectural  drawings,  I  was 
advised  to  follow  the  example  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Pugin,  and  take  charge  of  pupils,  who  after  a  certain 
routine  of  study  and  practice  might  be  qualified  to 
make  such  sketches  and  drawings  as  might  be 
required  for  the  publications  in  which  I  had  em¬ 
barked.  Bartlett  was  the  fourth  pupil  I  had 
taken.  For  these  I  built  a  comfortable  and  pleasant 
office  in  the  midst  of  a  garden — a  rarity  in  London, 

— and  provided  them  with  all  necessary  materials, 
and  also  numerous  books,  drawings,  prints,  and 
sketches  for  study.  In  the  course  of  one  year, 
Bartlett  surpassed  his  associates  and  rivals  in 
accuracy,  styde,  and  rapidity,  though  others  had 
been  practising  more  than  double  his  time.  I  soon 
found  that  he  was  eager  to  view.  and  dwell  on  the 
better  class  of  works  put  before  him  ;  and  was  par¬ 
ticularly  inquisitive  about  maps,  travels,  voyages, 
geography7,  and  even  Patterson’s  and  other  road 
books.  To  sketch  and  study  from  nature  I  sent 
him  successively7  into  Essex,  Kent,  Bedfordshire, 
Wiltshire,  and  other  parts  of  England ;  following 
the  footsteps  and  studying  some  of  the  buildings 
and  scenes  which  had  been  previously  examined 
and  sketched  by  Prout,  Cotman,  Mackenzie,  and 
other  artists.  After  the  second  and  third  years 
study  and  diligent  practice,  he  was  occupied  for 
some  weeks  on  the  romantic  and  fine  scenery  around 
Dorking,  and  particularly  in  making  finished  draw¬ 
ings  of  landscape,  and  the  mansion  of  The  Decpdene, 
the  classical  country  seat  of  the  amiable  and  esti- 
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mable  Thomas  Hope,  Esq.  On  this  occasion  he 
was  accompanied  and  greatly  benefited  by  the 
valuable  precepts  and  admirable  example  of  Penry 
Williams,  now  successfully  settled  in  Rome,  who 
executed  four  or  five  very  beautiful  drawings  of 
interiors  of  the  sumptuous  apartments  of  that  house. 
The  drawings  by  these  artists  are  now  preserved  in 
a  folio  volume  at  the  Deepdene.  Since  that  time  the 
present  possessor  and  heir  to  that  fine  estate  has 
made  great  additions  to  the  house — filled  it  with 
ancient  and  modern  works  of  Art,  and  made  various 
improvements  in  the  parks  (for  there  are  three)  and 
in  the  gardens  and  home  scenery.  It  cannot  be 
irrelevant  to  observe  that  I  had  settled  a  code  of 
regulations  for  my  office  calculated  to  excite  emu¬ 
lation  and  curiosity,  and  also  encourge  industry  and 
perseverance.  I  wished  to  create  a  love  of  Art  as  a 
mistress,  and  treat  her  attributes  as  handmaids. 
After  prints,  sketches,  and  drawings  by  and  from 
the  artists  referred  to,  they  were  shown  what  had 
been,  and  could  be  done  by  the  pencil  and  colours ; 
and  after  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  their  “  ways  and 
means” — and  when  enabled  to  wield  and  command 
then-  own  tools,  they  were  sent  into  different  parts 
of  then-  own  country  to  see  and  delineate  buildings 
and  scenes  which  remained  in  status  quo. 

As  Mr.  Bartlett  advanced  in  age,  and  in  artistic 
qualifications,  he  was  successively  engaged  in 
studying  the  countless  beauties  and  varied  archi¬ 
tectural  peculiarities  of  the  cathedral  churches  of 
Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford,  and  executed  a 
series  of  elaborate  drawings  of  those  sacred  edifices 
for  my  “  Cathedral  Antiquities  of  England.”  These 
buildings  afforded  him  important  subjects  and 
matter  for  study,  not  merely  as  illustrations  of  the 
fine  and  original  architecture  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  for  picturesque  and  scenic  effects  :  for  variety 
and  beauty  in  the  countless  forms  and  details 
which  are  to  be  found  in  each  and  every  one  of 
the  cathedrals,  and  likewise  in  the  novelties  and 
variations  of  each  single  edifice  as  contradistin¬ 
guished  from  all  the  others.  Hence  they  constitute 
a  school  of  Art  of  intrinsic  value  to  the  architectural 
student  and  general  artiquary ;  and  Bartlett  found 
them  of  infinite  value  to  him  in  after  life. 

In  visiting  several  of  the  English  cities,  our 
young  and  accomplished  artist  was  tempted  by  the 
fascinating  forms,  details,  and  scenic  grouping  of 
architecture,  with  rock,  wood,  water,  and  scenic 
accompaniments,  to  make  sketches  and  drawings 
of  castles,  bridges,  old  houses,  bars,  old  gateways, 
&c.,  which  induced  me  to  undertake  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  large  quarto  volume  under  the  title  of 
“  Picturesque  Antiquities  of  English  Cities.” 
Most  of  the  drawings  were  engraved  by  John  Le 
Keux,  who  had  previously  executed  above  two  hun¬ 
dred  plates  for  the  “Cathedral  Antiquities,”  and 
other  publications  ;  and  I  can  refer  to  these  various 
and  numerous  illustrative  works  with  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing,  that  whilst  they  reflect  honour  on 
the  artists  whose  names  are  attached  to  them,  they 
may  be  relied  on  for  truthfulness  of  detail  and 
accuracy  in  architectural  form,  proportion,  and 
sculptural  expression.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  “  Cathedral  Antiquities,”  are  aware 
that  its  illustrations  comprehend  not  only  plans, 
sections,  and  architectural  details,  as  adapted 
to  inform  and  satisfy  the  professional  architect, 
but  picturesque  and  perspective  views,  intended 
to  court  the  eye  and  please  the  fancy  of  the  amateur 
and  general  reader.  Though  Mr.  Bartlett  was 
chiefly  occupied  in,  and  partial  to  the  latter  class, 
he  was  required  to  make  sections  of  the  varied 
mouldings  of  arches,  windows,  doorways,  clustered 
columns,  and  thereby  tempted  to  understand  the 
anatomy  and  constructive  peculiarities  of  those 
buildings  whose  exterior  surfaces  his  drawings  were 
chiefly  employed  on.  Unrestrained  as  to  time,  with 
every  accommodation,  both  internally  and  extern¬ 
ally,  to  sketch  with  care,  to  draw  with  accuracy,  and 
to  study  the  effects  of  light,  shade,  and  colour,  the 
artists  thus  employed  possessed  advantages  which 
had  never  before  been  known,  and  which  Bartlett 
and  other  draftsmen  could  not  obtain  in  many  foreign 
places  ;  whence,  hasty  and  unsatisfactory  represen¬ 
tations  have  been  the  result.  Both  Bartlett  and 
my  earlier  pupil,  Mr.  Prout,  have  frequently  told 
me  of  the  annoyances,  and  even  the  insults  they 
often  encountered,  in  pursuing  then-  arduous  and 
exciting  avocations. 

[I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  warning 
readers  and  purchasers  not  to  censure  either  the 
author  or  artists  for  errors  or  omissions  in  letter- 
press,  or  bad  and  worn-out  impressions  of  plates,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  cathedral  or  architectural  antiquities, 
in  copies  of  those  works  which  have  the  imprint  in 
their  titles  of  any  name  or  names,  but  Longman’s, 
Taylor,  &  Britton.] 

During  the  summer  of  1819,  Bartlett  visited 
several  of  the  fine  monastic  ruins  of  Yorkshire,  with 
the  accompanying  scenery  of  mountain,  wood,  water, 
rock,  and  valley  ;  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  find 
that  he  was  tempted  to  remain  several  weeks  amidst 

those  fascinating  objects.  He  was,  however,  diligent 
and  studious,  and  I  have  often  been  astonished  that 
he  did  not  particularly  allude  to  the  coloured 
drawings  he  then  made,  as  they  are  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  kind,  by  a  student  in  Art,  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  They  are  devoid  of  the  mannerism 
which  almost  every  young,  and  even  old  artists, 
exhibit  in  the  studies  and  drawings  made  from 
buildings  and  scenery  combined.  Bartlett’s  are 
drawn  with  admirable  accuracy  of  line  and  form, 
and  represent  the  ruins  of  Fountains,  Roche  and 
Rivaulx,  also  other  abbeys,  with  then-  adjoining 
scenery.  Original  in  style  and  colouring,  they  faith¬ 
fully  portray  to  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur,- — and  are 
not  deteriorated  by  mimicry  or  imitation  of  a  popular 
and  fashionable  artist.  Hence  they  may  be  referred 
to  as  the  foundation  of  Bartlett’s  style  and  powers 
of  mind  and  hand  as  progressively  employed  and 
displayed  in  the  multitude  of  topographical  works, 
illustrative  of  so  many  countries,  places,  buildings, 
and  people.  The  following  is  a  passage  of  a  letter 
he  addressed  to  me  in  1849,  when  I  asked  him  to 
write  some  reminiscences  of  his  early  travelling  and 
experience  with  me,  and  calculated  to  intimate 
something  of  his  early  pursuits  and  inspirations. 
He  says  : — “  I  have  a  vivid  but  general  recollection 
of  the  awakening  of  the  antiquarian  spirit  within 
me  under  your  tuition  ;  of  drives  and  walks  about 
the  Wiltshire'  downs,  and  of  the  great  gig-umbrella, 
swaying  to  and  fro,  and  the  danger  of  all  being 
capsized,  of  cromlechs,  stone  temples,  old  churches, 
and  old  gate-ways,  and  a  host  of  other  objects  :  but 
alas  !  succeeding  impressions  have  so  huddled  them 
together,  that  when  I  try  to  fix  on  details,  and  specific 
objects  and  facts,  all  vanishes  into  thin  ah'  and  misty 
generalisation.” 

Myrespected  pupil’s  good  feeling  as  well  as  literary 
tact  may  be  perceived  in  the  following  passage  from 
a  paper  he  wrote  for  “Sharpe’s  London  Magazine,” 
in  Oct.  1850,  when  reviewing  the  “auto -biography” 
of  his  aged  master  : — - 

‘  ‘  The  study  of  English  topography  and  antiquities 
has  so  many  interesting  bearings  that  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  its  having  found  some  able  and  zealous 
devotees.  Regarded  merely  in  its  connection  with 
historical  investigation,  the  science  of  archaeology 
is  entitled  to  hold  a  high  place  in  our  esteem.  To 
the  students  of  British  history  there  is  assuredly 
no  occupation  more  delightful  than,  that  of  visiting 
the  scenes  of  remarkable  events,  and  examining 
the  mouldering  relics  of  ancient  days — battle-fields, 
cathedrals,  castles,  and  monastic  ruins  ;  comparing 
the  architectural  remains  of  different  ages,  and  by 
the  aid  of  previously  acquired  knowledge,  and  the 
habit  of  investigation  and  research,  forming,  or 
endeavouring  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  degrees 
of  artistic  skill  or  social  refinement,  to  which  a 
particular  period  may  have  attained.  The  study 
of  topography  or  archaeology  has  also  this  advan¬ 
tage,  that  it  makes  every  country,  also  every 
market-town  in  old  England,  an  object  of  interest, 
affords  a  plea  for  excellent  excursions  by  rail  or 
road,  and  induces  a  healthy  habit  of  taking 
periodical  journeys  for  change  of  ah'  and  scene, 
which,  having  the  merit  of  being  undertaken  for  a 
purpose,  in  an  earnest  spirit,  and  with  congenial 
companions,  are  free  from  the  insipidity  of  some 
so-called  pleasure-trips,  whilst  they  minister  to  the 
health  of  the  mind  and  the  body  by  leading  to  long 
walks  and  vigorous  rambles,  enlivened  by  enter¬ 
taining  disquisitions,  and  the  constant  flow  of 
friendly  discussion. 

‘  ‘  Amongst  those  who  have  done  much — perhaps 
more  than  is  generally  believed  or  admitted — 
towards  the  diffusion  of  a  general  taste  for  the 
study  and  investigation  of  English  antiquities  (and 
for  then-  careful  preservation  also)  we  may  un¬ 
hesitatingly  distinguish  the  literary  veteran,  John 
Britton,  a  person  whose  auto-biography  is  now 
before  us,  and  whose  life  and  labours  will  form  the 
subject  of  the  present  paper.” 

These  sentiments  and  remarks  by  one  who  had 
experienced  many  of  the  pleasures  and  toils  of 
travel,  whose  voyages  and  wanderings  had  extended 
over  a  large  track  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  who 
had  viewed  scenes,  buildings,  ruins,  and  the  human 
race  under  almost  every  variety  of  climature, 
religion,  and  government,  are  calculated  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  as  well  as  gratify  the  reader. 

It  was  my  wish,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
brief  notice  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  to  have  given  such  an 
account  of  his  numerous  publications  as  might 
serve  to  identify,  if  not  describe,  their  varied  cha¬ 
racteristics  and  beauties  of  illustration  :  but  they 
are  so  numerous,  and  contain  such  a  multiplicity 
of  highly  wrought  engravings,  that  a  bare  enume¬ 
ration  alone  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be 
reasonably  spared  in  the  usual  limits  of  this  pe¬ 
riodical.  I  can  partly  reconcile  myself  to  the 
omission  by  an  assurance  that  my  learned  friend, 
Dr.  Beattie,  who  was  intimately  associated  with 
Bartlett,  both  at  home  and  on  foreign  travel,  is 
preparing  for  publication  a  small  volume  devoted  to 
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the  life,  and  the  literary  and  graphic  works  of  the 
artist.  That  the  subject  affords  a  wide  and  very 
interesting  theme  for  such  a  pen  as  the  doctor  can 
command,  may  be  inferred  from  the  extent  of  the  j 

artist’s  travels — the  number  and  beauty  of  engrav¬ 
ings  executed  from  his  original  drawings  —  the  ! 

adventures  and  incidents  of  travel  by  sea  and  by 
land,  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  clime,  and  circum¬ 
stance,  which  must  have  been  seen,  felt  by,  and 
duly  impressed  the  memory  and  sympathies  of  such  i 

a  person  as  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Bartlett’s  travels,  writings,  and  professional 
works  allude  to,  and  are  circulated  to  illustrate, 
the  history  and  manners  of  the  human  race  in  the 
four  great  divisions  of  our  globe.  Hot  confined  to 

Great  Britain  alone,  they  extend  to  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  likewise  to  Americaj  Asia,  and  to 
Africa  ;  and  will  be  found  to  contain  much  useful  j 

and  entertaining  information  respecting  those 
remote  and  varied  regions.  In  then-  ancient  and 
modern  buildings ;  their  naval,  military,  and  civil 
works ;  in  the  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of 
the  people;  and  in  the  geographical,  geological,  j 

and  zoological  peculiarities  belonging  to  and  indi¬ 
genous  to  each,  the  artist  and  observant  traveller 
have  countless  varieties  for  examination,  and  for  the  1 

rational  exercise  of  pen  and  pencil.  Fortunately, 

Mr.  Bartlett  had  prepared  himself  to  employ  both  : 
not  merely  in  the  common-place,  amateur  style  of 
many  preceding  travellers,  of  committing  to  paper 
crudely  the  emotions  and  incidents  appertaining  to 
self,  but  in  a  style  of  writing  and  graphic  execution 
calculated  to  please  and  inform  the  enquiring 
student.  I  have  known  books  of  foreign  travels 
made  up  by  London  authors  from  very  slight,  and 
even  trivial  notes  :  whilst  the  illustrations  have 
been  produced  by  skilful  artists  at  home,  from 
equally  frivolous  sketches,  or  rather  scratches.  Not 
such  are  the  works  of  my  youthful  pupil ;  his  eye 
and  hand  had  been  well-drilled  and  disciplined  by 
home  experience  and  long  practice,  before  he  was 
qualified  and  commissioned  to  exercise  them  on 
works  which  became  pre-eminently  popular  and 
interesting. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  many  publications  which 
his  drawings  have  given  origin  to  and  enriched, 
would  require  a  more  lengthended  space  than  can 
be  appropriated  in  this  work.  It  must  suffice  for 
our  present  purpose  to  give  some  general  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  inquiring  reader,  and  specify  the 
foreign  countries  explored  and  delineated,  and  the 
volumes  devoted  to  the  whole.  Previous  to  going 
abroad,  I  find  that  he  travelled  over  many  parts  of 
England,  'Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  next 
visited  France,  Spain.  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Holland  and  Belgium :  America,  the  United  States, 
and  Canada  ;  Turkey,  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago  ; 
Piedmont  and  Dauphiny ;  Palestine,  Egypt,  Sinai, 
Petrea,  and  the  Arabian  deserts.  He  thrice  ex¬ 
plored  the  East  in  the  years  1834  and  1835,  again 
in  1842  and  1845,  and  a  third  time  in  1853.  He 
made  four  voyages  to  America,  in  the  years  1836 — 7 
and — 8,  and  last  in  1841  and  1852.  No  less  than 
nineteen  large  volumes  in  quarto  are  devoted  to 
those  countries  and  districts,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  contain  copious  and  interesting  letter-press 
from  the  fluent  and  able  pen  of  Dr.  Beattie,  who 
accompanied  the  artist  in  some  of  his  voyages  and 
travels,  and  thereby  obtained  a  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  persons,  places,  and  objects  introduced  \ 

into  Bartlett’s  pictorial  illustrations.  Though  I 
am  not  enabled  to  specify  the  number  of  plates 
engraved  from  his  drawings,  I  can  assert  that  they 
are  not  far  short  of  one  thousand.  In  addition  to 
these  works,  I  find  that  our  adventurous  artist 
showed  that  he  could  exercise  a  skilful  pen,  as  well 
as  a  rapid  and  obedient  pencil,  in  the  following 
publications: — “Walks  about  Jerusalem,”  and  the 
“Topography”  of  that  far-famed  city,  1844  and 

1845;  “Forty  Days  in  the  Desert,”  1848;  “The 

Nile  Boat,”  1849;  “The  Overland  Route,”  1850; 
“Footsteps  of  Our  Lord,”  1851;  “  Pictures  from  j 

Sicily,”  1852;  “The  Pilgrim  Fathers,”  1853.  A 
new  volume  on  “Scripture  Sites  and  Scenes”  is 
now  in  the  press,  (November,  1854) . 

When  the  number,  extent,  and  character  of  the 
volumes  above  enumerated,  the  thousands  of  miles 
traversed,  the  perils,  dangers,  and  privations 
encountered,  the  varieties  of  climates,  manners, 
customs,  annoyances,  and  hardships  experienced, 
and  the  aggregate  of  moneys  expended  in  producing 
such  an  amount  of  illustrated  topography  are  duly 
considered,  the  mind  cannot  help  feeling  wonder  at 
what  has  been  achieved,  and  admiration  of  the 
person  who  gave  impetus  to,  and  accomplished, 
such  a  monument  of  mental,  commercial,  and 
manufacturing  enterprise  and  skill.  Whilst  we 
review  and  reflect  on  the  palpable  and  tangible 
graphic  library  thus  formed,  we  may  also  ruminate 
on  the  thousands,  nay  millions,  of  persons  who  have 
been,  and  may  yet  be,  benefited  and  improved  by 
the  pages  and  pictures  herein  first  seen,  and  hereby 
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indelibly  impressed  on  tlie  memory.  _  The  immense 
sale  some  of  these  hooks  have  had,  (it  is  admitted  by 
the  publishers  of  the  “  Switzerland”  that  twenty 
thousand  copies  of  that  work  were  sold)  cannot  fail 
to  excite  astonishment:  not  only  to  persons  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  publishing  trade,  but  to 
veterans  of  the  old  school.  This  is  partly  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  modern  method  of  engraving  on  steel — 
the  vast  number  of  good  impressions  thereby 
attained,  to  engraving  on  wood  and  stereotyping 
both,  to  the  system  of  “  hawking  and  pedlaring” 
books  in  numbers  at  low  prices,  to  the  growing 
eagerness  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  to  the  vast 
improvements  in  machinery  and  the  t_ypographic 
art  which  distinguish  and  adorn  the  age  in  which 
we  live. 

All  these  and  other  concomitants  may  be  regarded 
as  increase  of  mental  food,  as  well  as  increase 
of  corresponding  appetite.  Instead  of  surfeiting 
the  ever-craving  taste,  however,  we  find  it  “  grows 
with  what  it  feeds  on.”  Commercially  considered, 
the  supply  keeps  pace  with  the  demand ;  and,  if 
literature  and  Art  continue  to  expand  and  improve 
for  the  next  half  century,  proportionally  as  they 
have  done  for  the  last,  the  amount  of  refinement, 
of  luxury,  and  talent,  will  surpass  all  that  mind 
and  imagination  can  grasp  within  then  vigorous 
powers.  By  referring  to  the  two  splendid  quarto 
volumes  on  “  Scotland,”  with  their  many  illus¬ 
trations,  I  find  the  publishers  declare  that  forty 
thousand  pounds  were  expended  on  their  produc¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  they  gave  employment, 'and,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed,  a  livelihood,  to  above  one  thousand  persons. 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  bom  in  Kentish  Town,  Middle¬ 
sex,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1809,  and  died  on  board 
the  steamer  Egyptus,  on  its  passage  from  the 
East,  between  Malta  and  Marseilles,  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1854,  in  the  45tli  year  of  his  age. 

John  Britton. 

Nov.  24,  1854. 


EDWARD  FORBES,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

A  bright  intelligence  has  passed  away  from 
amongst  us,  but 

“  The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a’star, 

Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  eternal  are.” 

In  him  we  have  lost,  we  had  indeed  an  example 
which  all  would  be  wise  to  follow.  Edward  Forbes 
was  gifted  with  an  intellect  far  above  the  common 
order,  possessing  remarkable  powers  of  observation, 
and  sufficient  industry  to  apply  them  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  most  minute  detail — his  mind  was 
capable  of  embracing  large  generalities,  and  of 
drawing  bold  philosophical  deductions  from  his 
careful  inductive  research :  hence  his  position  in 
the  world  of  science.  In  addition  to  those  powers, 
Edward  Forbes  was  gifted  with  much  imagination, 
which  he  had  cultivated  by  making  himself  familiar 
with  the  whole  range  of  our  elegant  literature. 
His  hand  had  been  trained  to  obey  the  directions  of 
the  mind  ;  and  his  playful  sketches,  full  of  elegance 
or  humour,  have  been  preserved  as  choice  treasures 
by  his  admiring  friends.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
been  by  a  mere  accident  that  science  instead  of  Art 
became  the  business  of  his  life.  The  numerous 
and  rare  endowments  of  his  mind,  added  to  his 
excellent  social  qualities,  surrounded  him  with  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  by  whom  he  is  lamented 
deeply,  and  who  are  most  desirous  of  expressing 
their  admiration  by  some  enduring  mark  to  him 
who  has  left  “the  trodden  paths  of  men  too  soon.” 

Edward  Forbes  was  born  in  1815  in  the  Isle  of 
Man.  At  an  early  period  he  displayed  great  fond¬ 
ness  for  natural  objects ;  and,  as  a  child,  he  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  with  curiosities  gathered  from  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature.  At  length  he  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  pursued 
the  study  of  natural  history  with  much  zeal,  and 
whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself  he  became 
a  laborious  labourer  in  the  field ;  botanical  and 
dredging  excursions  were  continually  undertaken  by 
him. 

Professor  Edward  Forbes’  first  scientific  appoint¬ 
ment  appears  to  have  been  that  of  naturalist  to 
II.M.S.  Beacon,  sent  on  a  surveying  expedition  to 
the  Mediterranean,  on  this  occasion  he  visited  Lyeia, 
and  rendered  much  assistance  in  the  exploration  of 
the  ancient  cities  of  that  region.  This  appointment 
enabled  Professor  Forbes  to  establish  his  theories  on 
the  nature  and  distribution  of  submarine  life.  In 
1843  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Botany  in  King’s 
College;  in  1845  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  about  the  same  time  he  was 
appointed  Paleontologist  to  the  geological  survey 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  appointment  together 
with  that  of  Lecturer  on  Natural  History  in  the 
Government  School  of  Mines  he  held  until  in  the 
present  year,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Professor 
Jameson  he  was  appointed  to  the  important  Natural 
History  chair  at  Edinburgh. 

Professor  Edward  Forbes  wrote  nearly  ninety 
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Scientific  Memoirs,  a  Natural  History  of  British 
Mollusca,  History  of  Star  Fishes,  which  he  illustrated 
with  his  own  pencil,  his  “  Travels  in  Lycia,” 
numerous  reviews  in  the  "Westminster  and  other 
journals,  and  some  excellent  papers  on  the  Practical 
Botany  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  other  topics  in 
the  Art-Journal.  An  intimate  friend  and  fellow 
labourer  has  so  judiciously  summed  up  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  character,  of  Edward  Forbes  that  we  feel 
any  words  of  ours  would  be  less  complete  than  his. 

“  Edward  Forbes  had  a  great  intellect,  he  was  an 
acute  and  subtle  thinker,  and  the  broad  philosophical 
tone  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  his  many  sided 
mind  enabled  him  to  appreciate  and  to  understand  the 
labours  of  others  in  fields  of  inquiry  far  different 
from  his  own.  A  naturalist  by  inclination  and  by 
profession  ;  a  close  observer  in  the  museum  and  in 
the  field ;  possessed  of  a  vast  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  those  branches  of  science  which  he  made 
his  especial  studjr ;  no  less  capable  of  the  widest 
generalisations,  as  his  Aegean  Researches  more 
espeeialH  show.  In  speculation  a  Platonist  delight¬ 
ing  in  Henry  More,  in  literature  and  art  blessed  with 
a  solidity  of  judgment  and  a  refinement  of  taste  such 
as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few,  in  social  life  a  humourist  of 
the  order  of  Yoriek  ;  gifts  like  these  are  alone 
sufficient  to  raise  a  man  to  eminence,  and  to  lead  us 
to  lament  as  a  great  calamity  his  sudden  and  early 
death.  *  R.  II.” 


MR.  CHARLES  FOX. 

The  Brighton  newspapers  announce  the  recent 
death  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  a  young  sculptor  who 
was  rapidly  rising  into  notice  in  that  town  and  its 
neighbourhood.  In  1847  he  received  the  Silver  Isis 
Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  a  model  of  a 
Group  of  Children,  as  the  successful  competitor  in 
that  department  of  art.  In  1851  he  contributed  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  a  model  of  a  design 
in  sculpture  for  a  pediment,  noticed  and  engraved 
in  the  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Art-Journal. 
In  the  summer  of  1853,  he  designed  and  executed  a 
set  of  decorative  panels  in  relief,  for  the  front  of 
Mr.  F.  Wright’s  music  establishment  in  North 
Street,  Brighton.  There  are  various  works  of  his 
distributed  about,  executed  for  his  patrons,  all  of 
which  give  evidence  of  a  talent  that  time  might 
have  fully  developed.  Latterly  he  executed  manj^ 
pleasing  groups  of  animals,  modelled  from  nature, 
which,  from  then-  fidelity  and  taste,  indicate,  that 
had  he  been  spared,  he  would  have  arrived  at  con¬ 
siderable  eminence  in  Ait.  His  devotion  to  Art, 
combined  with  great  modesty  and  amiability,  so 
endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him,  that  he  has  left 
among  his  friends  many  a  sorrowing  heart  at  his 
early  death. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  position  winch  any  nation  occupies  in 
the  scale  of  civilisation  is  exactly  deter¬ 
minable  by  the  industry  of  its  people.  The 
constitution  of  the  human  mind — the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  human  body — is  of  that 
character  to  render  activity  necessary  for 
health,  and  to  make  repose  destructive  to 
every  energy.  The  mutual  dependence  of 
mind  and  body  renders  it  essential  that  an 
equal  burthen  should  be  thrown  upon  each. 
There  is  a  beautiful  balance  between  the 
intellectual  and  physical  forces,  which  if 
disturbed  leads  to  irregularities,  which  are 
diseases.  The  mind  we  call  immaterial , 
the  body  is  essentially  material ;  yet  this 
material  mass  is  quickened  into  motion  by 
the  influences  of  certain  physical  forces 
which  hold  a  position — not  well  defined — 
between  gross  matter,  and  the  “  Spark  of 
Life.”  Light,  heat,  electricity,  and  other 
forces  which  the  eye  of  the  philosopher  sees, 
but  which  he  has  not  yet  grasped,  are  neces¬ 
sary  agents  to  the  existence  of  the  organised 
mass  we  call  man,  but  they  are  not  the 
cause  of  that  existence.  An  unknown  energy 
— far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  giant 
mind — which  we  call  Life — is  hidden  behind 
the  veil,  and  the  physical  agencies,  like  the 
lightnings  around  the  sacred  mount,  hide 
the  Divinity  which  crowns  it.  Yet  are  this 
gross  organic  mass,  these  physical  forces, 
and  the  ethereal  life,  bound  together  in  a 


wonderful  system.  To  maintain  the  health 
of  life  even  in  its  highest  developments  of 
intellect,  a  change  of  form  in  some  portion 
of  the  material  constitution  is  necessary. 

The  exercise  of  the  mind  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  single  thought  compels  a  portion  j 
of  human  muscle  to  change  its  form —  ! 

in  common  language  to  be  destroyed  ;  it  is 
in  fact  resolved  from  its  compound  condition 
into  its  more  simple  elements.  Every 
thought  therefore  according  to  its  energy— 
its  intensity — is  dependent  upon  a  chemical 
change.  Thus  a  mind  of  excessive  energy, 
with  an  intensification  of  power,  wears  out 
the  body  faster  than  the  material  elements 
can  be  supplied. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  material 
elements  required  to  restore  the  waste  in  1 1 
our  bodies  be  supplied  in  too  great 
abundance,  the  machinery  is  clogged,  the 
mind  becomes  inactive,  the  power  of  appro¬ 
priation  and  assimilation  is  reduced,  and 
man  becomes  a  sensual  creation  merely. 
Bodily  efforts,  the  exertion  of  muscular 
force,  the  development  of  mechanical  power, 
calling  upon  the  system  for  an  active  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  employed  material,  leaves  but 
little  for  the  mind  to  work  upon,  and  conse¬ 
quently  intellectual  power  and  great  bodily 
exertion  are  not  compatible. 

Nature  performs  all  her  works  by  a 
system  of  constants.  The  change  of  a 
constant  quantity  of  matter  is  required  to 
produce  the  development  of  a  constant 
quantity  of  the  spiritual  energy.  The  deve¬ 
lopment  of  an  equivalent  of  mind  requires 
the  consumption  of  an  equivalent  of  the 
material  elements  by  which  it  is  enchained. 

To  reduce  this  reasoning  to  its  simplest 
form  by  an  example,  let  us  take  that 
beautiful  example  of  British  industry,  the 
Locomotive  steam  engine.  In  this  machine 
we  have  an  ingenious  system  of  wheels, 
cranks,  and  levers,  which  we  may  call  its 
limbs.  Notwithstanding  the  exactness  of 
all  its  mechanical  details,  it  is  inert,  it  will 
not  move.  Coals  are  placed  in  its  furnace, 
and  water  in  its  boiler  ;  still  it  is  inert. 

Fire  is  applied  to  coal,  there  is  a  quickening 
of  chemical  energy,  the  water  is  converted 
into  steam,  this  expanding,  exerts  a  me¬ 
chanical  force,  and  the  huge  machine  moves, 
as  it  were,  with  its  own  vitality.  It  moves, 
however,  at  an  exact  rate,  that  rate  being- 
determined  by  the  coal  consumed.  Every 
pound  of  coal  burned,  produces  a  given 
equivalent  of  heat  ;  this  converts  an  exact 
weight  of  water  into  steam,  and  this  exerts 
a  constant  quantity  of  mechanical  force. 

If  our  locomotive  engine  is  to  travel  ten 
miles  in  an  hour,  a  certain  quantity  of  coal 
is  required  ;  if  it  is  to  travel  sixty  miles  in 
the  same  time,  the  supply  of  fuel  must  be 
increased  six  times.  The  theoretical  quan¬ 
tity  will  be  less  than  the  actual  quantity 
required,  but  this  arises  from  the  fact  that 
all  the  heat  we  produce  by  combustion  is 
not  employed,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of 
our  mechanical  arrangements. 

Civilisation  consists  in  producing  the 
highest  amount  of  vitality,  the  largest  quan¬ 
tity  of  producing  power,  and  the  most 
perfect  development  of  mind.  A  people — 
the  most  industrious  will  necessarily  be  the 
most  virtuous  and  intellectual.  It  may  be 
said  that  our  over-laboured  population  do 
not  answer  to  those  conditions.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  is  too  true  they  do  not,  and  it  is 
because  they  are  over-laboured.  A  great 
law  is  broken,  and  a  great  curse  follows. 
Every  sin  carries  its  own  punishment. 

In  a  given  time  an  overwrought  popula¬ 
tion  produces  less  than  the  same  number  of 
men  and  women  who  have  laboured  fairly  ; 
the  condition  of  the  first  is  wreck  of  mind 
and  of  body,  that  of  the  second  is  the  main- 
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tenance  of  health  and  capabilities  for  pro¬ 
gress.  Industry,  therefore,  is  giving  mind  and 
body  an  equal  and  a  fair  amount  of  labour, 
and  civilisation  depends  upon  the  proper  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  conditions  of  human  existence. 

Man  was  placed  on  this  planet  with 
powers  to  “  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue 
it,  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth.”  In  chemical  constitution  the  vege¬ 
table  and  the  animal  tribes  differ  but  little 
from  man  ;  the  vegetable  has  life  and  is  by 
|  its  influence  developed,  the  animal  has  life 
of  a  higher  order,  and  under  its  exciting 
power  pursues  a  more  enlarged  round  of 
existence.  Man  however  has  more  than 
this,  and  in  the  dignified  possession  of  a 
soul,  a  world-embracing,  a  world-searching 
intelligence,  he  is  enabled  to  exert  his 
dominion  over  all  things. 

■  A  beast  may  possess  a  remarkable  power 
of  instinct :  we  see  the  bird  construct  a 
wonderful  nest,  and  the  beaver  build  a  re¬ 
markable  cell,  but  their  powers  over  nature 
are  limited.  Neither  the  bird  nor  the  beaver 
ever  constructed  a  tool.  Man,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  enabled  to  avail  himself,  not  merely 
of  the  raw  material  which  nature  gives  him, 
but,  observing  the  laws  upon  which  nature 
herself  works,  detecting  the  mechanical 
powers  by  which  the  universe  is  regulated, 
and  the  physical  powers  unceasingly  at 
work  in  creation,  he  compels  them,  as 
slaves,  to  do  his  bidding.  Man  manufac¬ 
tures  levers  and  wedges,  he  makes  machines, 
which  no  other  animal  ever  did. 

Man’s  supremacy  entirely  depends  upon 
his  so  nicely  adjusting  the  powers  of  mind 
and  body,  that  he  can  make  them  equally 
available  to  the  ends  he  aims  at.  The 
mental  powers  are  exerted  to  discover  the 
constitution  of  the  earth,  the  creations  on 
its  surface  and  the  physical  forces  by  which 
all  these  are  regulated.  This  is  science. 
Without  science  there  can  be  no  advance. 
Truths  become  known  to  us  only  through 
the  researches  of  science  ;  therefore  the  im¬ 
perative  necessity  of  so  training  the  mind 
that  it  can  search,  and  by  seeking,  find. 
Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  science,  its 
ends  are  no  more  than  this. 

Having  discovered  a  truth  we  seek  to  apply 
it,  and  every  advance  of  any  human  industry 
is  but  an  application  of  a  known  truth. 

British  industry  claims  a  front  position 
in  the  armies  of  mankind.  Other  peoples 
are  marching  forward  with  us ;  are  we  so 
using  our  mental  and  muscular  forces  that 
we  can  maintain  our  position  in  the  van  ? 
Let  us  not  fall  back  from  over-excitement, 
producing  its  necessarily  consequent  relaxa¬ 
tion.  Let  us  not  be  left  behind  by  vainly  sup¬ 
posing  our  position  a  secure  one,  by  supinely 
reposing  on  our  conquests,  and  falling  into 
that  luxuriant  ease,  which  quickly  generates 
the  indolence  and  the  immorality  which 
has  ruined  all  the  great  kingdoms  from 
Assyria  to  Spain.  The  object  of  the  papers 
which  it  is  proposed  to  publish  in  the  Art- 
Journal  under  the  above  title,  is  to  analyse 
the  conditions  of  all  the  British  industries. 
To  give  the  histories  of  their  progress — to 
show  the  applications  of  science  which  have 
been  made  in  each  department  respectively 
— to  indicate  the  wants  which  are  felt — to 
describe  the  processes  at  present  in  use — 
and  to  give  general  statistical  returns  of  the 
productive  powers  of  our  manufactures.  It 
is  hoped  that  much  valuable  information 
may  thus  be  accumulated,  and  to  render 
this  in  the  highest  degree  accurate,  we 
solicit  the  assistance  of  the  producers,  who 
alone  can  furnish  that  information  which 
ensures  the  desired  correctness. 

Bobert  Hunt. 


GEOMETBIC  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
POBTLAND  YASE. 

The  Portland  Vase  has  always  been  justly 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  models  of 
its  kind,  and  a  wonderful  vestige  of  the  per¬ 
fection  to  which  the  ancients  had  carried  the 
art  of  glass  making  and  enamelling. 

Most  of  the  modern  vase-shaped  works,  in 
glass  and  porcelain,  are  either  imitations  of  its 
form  or  modifications  of  it,  and,  as  far  as  tasteful 
decoration,  art  can  go  no  further,  so  the  moderns 
have  nothing  left  except  to  imitate.  Sometimes 
we  see  it  elongated,  and  then  a  foot  or  pedestal 
must  be  added,  for  one  of  the  beauties  of  the 
original  is  that  its  curve  downwards  is  cut  off 
exactly  at  the  point  where  it  will  stand  firmly 


without  extending  the  base  ;  at  other  times  the 
shoulders  are  contracted  till  a  slender  form  is 
produced,  elegant  enough  for  the  eye  but  useless 
as  a  vessel  of  capacity.  The  twisted  handles  can 
never  be  placed  more  securely  from  accident, 
but  we  see  them,  tried  in  every  possible 
way,  without  any  particular  improvement  in 
form,  but  always  at  the  risk  of  exposure.  Sub¬ 
joined  is  the  analysis  of  its  various  curves,  and, 
adapting  the  problem  to  other  proportions,  every 
possible  variety  of  its  form  may  be  calculated. 

The  height  of  the  Portland  Vase  is  nearly  ten 
inches,  and  its  width  is  seven  inches,  and  these 
proportions  are  sufficient  to  obtain  its  geome¬ 
tric  curves ;  its  true  geometrical  proportion  is 
seven,  the  seven  in  height  ending  at  the  third 
curve  forming  the  shoulder,  where  its  capacity 
ends,  the  neck  being  unimportant. 


Describe  with  any  radius  the  circle  a.  b.,  draw 
the  perpendicular  line  c.  d.,  and  the  horizontal 
line  a.  b.,  dividing  the  circle  into  quadrants, 
divide  c.  d.  into  twelve  equal  parts,  and  from  the 
centre  e.  seven  equal  parts,  placing  one  half  of 
each  part  on  each  side  the  point  e.,  which  gives 
three  and  a  half  to  each  side  ;  raise  the  perpen¬ 
diculars  G.  H.,  F.  I.,  and  complete  the  square, 
dividing  into  thirty-five  equal  parts ;  these  parts 
are  for  regulating  the  points  at  which  the  curves 
of  the  shoulder  and  neck  terminate.  From  the 
point  K.,  with  radius  k.  g.,  describe  the  curves 
G.  L.,  P.  L. ;  and  from  the  point  M.,  with  radius  M.  L., 
describe  the  curves  l.  n.,  l.  n.  ;  from  the  point  i., 
with  radius  i.  n.,  describe  the  curves  n.  p.,  and 
from  the  point  H.  on  the  other  side  describe  the 
curve  n.  p.;  and  from  the  points  r.  e.,  with 
radius  r.  s.,  describe  the  curves  p.  t.,  p.  t.  For 
the  lower  side  of  the  vase  take  the  point  b., 
with  radius  b.  g.,  and  the  same  on  the  other 
side,  with  radius  a.  f.,  describe  the  curves  f.  u., 
g.  u. ;  thus  the  sides  of  the  vase  are  complete. 

For  the  handle  take  the  points  2  2,  with 


radius  3  3,  describing  the  curves  3  3 ;  and  for 
the  lower  part  of  the  handle  take  the  points 
g.  f.,  with  radius  g.  x.  and  f.  x.,  describing  the 
curves  x.  l.,  x.  l.  on  either  side. 

For  the  height  take  the  point  w.,  and  describe 
the  uppermost  curve  at  the  lower  line  of  the 
square  c.,  and  draw  the  base  line  u.  u.  through 
the  point  w.  The  vase  is  thus  completed  geo¬ 
metrically. 

"Were  the  lower  curves  of  the  sides  continued 
another  line  or  two,  its  stability  would  be  very 
uncertain,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  continuing 
it  till  it  touched  the  circle ;  and  were  the  curve 
of  the  neck  continued  any  higher  it  would  have 
too  much  capacity  as  well  as  be  disproportionate. 

The  place  of  the  handles  is  arranged  in  the 
best  manner  for  giving  stability,  as  they  join  in 
to  the  thinnest  part  of  the  neck,  and  allow  of 
a  slight  thickening  at  the  joint. 

Thus  it  is  a  good  form  for  capacity,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  a  model  of  elegance. 

Weld  Tailor. 


BBITISH  PICTUBES  FOB  THE  PABIS 
EXHIBITION. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Art- Journal. 

It  has  been  generally  understood  in  the  profession, 
that  in  the  French  exhibition  of  18.55,  the  English 
school  was  to  be  fully  represented.  I  know  not  who 
are  the  authorities  to  whom  the  selection  of  works 
is  confided,  but  I  hear  of  many  painters  of  a  certain 
celebrity— many  whose  works  constitute  features  in 
whatever  collections  they  are  hung — who  have  not 
been  invited  to  contribute  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  have  heard  of  others  having  received  invitations 
whom  I  do  not  remember  even,  by  accident,  to 


have  executed  a  really  good  picture.  My  object  in 
addressing  this  letter  to  you  is  twofold ;  to  ask 
to  whom  the  selection  is  confided ;  and  to  make 
a  proposition,  viz.,  that  the  selected  works  be  first 
exhibited  for  a  few  days  in  London  before  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  continent,  in  order  to  let  us  see  how 
the  committee  have  acquitted  themselves.  F.  W. 

[We  can  give  our  correspondent,  and  the  many 
whose  opinions  he  may  be  said  to  represent,  very 
little  information  on  this  head  ;  the  proceedings  of 
the  selecting  committee  have  been  conducted  with 
considerable  mystery  ;  few  seem  to  be  at  all  aware 
of  what  the  arrangements  are.  “Papers”  and 
“  reports,”  if  there  have  been  any,  are  studiously 
kept  away  from  those  they  most  concern  ;  we  have, 
however,  elsewhere  referred  to  the  subject. — Ed.] 
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THE  PBOGEESS  OF  ABT-MANUFACTUBE. 

THE  ENCAUSTIC  TILES  OF  MESSRS.  MAW. 


One  of  the  results  arising  necessarily  from  the  increasing  wealth  and 
population  of  this  country  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been 
a  large  addition  to  our  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  edifices ;  while  the 
requirements  of  the  architect,  in  consequence  of  this  increase,  has  led  to 
the  revival  of  a  branch  of  manufacturing  art  which,  though  it  once  was 
carried  on  in  England,  has  for  many  centuries  been  totally  disregarded  : 


we  allude  to  the  manufacture  of  Encaustic  Tiles  for  paving.  In  a  series 
of  articles  on  this  subject  that  appeared  in  the  Art-Journal  during  the 
period  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851,  we  entered  at  length  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  manufacture,  which  dates  back  to  a  very  early  time  ;  we  are 
thus  spared  the  necessity  of  doing  more  than  to  offer  a  few  general  remarks 
suggested  by  the  engraved  examples  which  appear  on  this  page,  and  in  the 
coloured  print  that  follows  it :  other  examples  are  in  preparation  for 


successive  numbers  of  the  J ournal ;  the  whole  are  from  tiles  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Maw  &  Co.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley,  Shropshire. 

How  much  the  respective  arts  of  the  designer  and  the  colourist  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  successful  production  of  encaustic  tiles  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  understand;  and  how  greatly  their  judicious  use  enhances 
the  beauty  of  an  edifice  is  self-evident.  We  hold  it  almost  as  an  axiom 
that  there  is  no  internal  portion  of  a  building,  whether  used  for  public  or 
private  purposes,  that  does  not  admit  of  some  kind  of  ornamental  work  ; 
wherever  the  eye  rests,  around  or  below,  there  should  be  something  to 
arrest  attention,  and  that  aims  at  pleasing.  We  cover  the  walls  of  our 


rooms  with  rich  papers,  and  our  floors  with  costly  carpets,  for  this 
purpose,  and  not  alone  to  promote  our  personal  comfort ;  but  inasmuch 
as  carpets  are  inapplicable  to  our  halls,  conservatories,  &c.,  we  find  an 
admirable  substitute  in  oil-cloths,  or  in  the  more  suitable  though  rather 
more  expensive  materials  which  the  art  of  the  potter  produces. 

The  four  engravings  on  this  page  are  from  tiles  intended  for  ordinary 
purposes  :  we  have  by  our  side  while  we  write  a  large  number  of  these 
specimens,  all  more  or  less  rich  in  pattern,  but  all  distinguished  by  purity 
of  design  :  the  colours  they  show  are  chiefly  red,  buff,  black,  and  chocolate, 
alternating  in  each  respective  pattern  ;  but  we  presume  that  any  of  these, 


and  even  other  colours,  might  be  used  for  any  pattern  to  suit  the  taste  or 
fancy  of  the  purchaser.  The  chromolithographic  print  on  the  opposite 
page,  beautifully  printed  by  Messrs.  Leighton,  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Garling,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  is  from  tiles  of  a 
more  expensive  character,  adapted  for  halls  and  for  apartments  where 
they  may  harmonise  with  other  highly  enriched  decorations.  Of  course, 
there  are  also  various  designs  applicable  to  sacred  edifices.  There  is 


exceeding  delicacy  in  the  various  patterns  that  make  up  the  entire  com¬ 
position,  united  with  a  most  appropriate  and  judicious  distribution  of 
colours :  no  one  tint  forces  itself  obtrusively  on  the  eye  ;  the  general 
harmony  is  perfect. 

A  reference  to  our  advertising  sheet  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  cost  of  the  encaustic  tile  pavements  of  Messrs.  Maw.  There  is  no 
reason  that  we  can  see  why  they  should  not  be  brought  into  very  general 
use  :  we  believe  they  will  be  found  but  little  more  expensive  than  stone 
floorings,  while  they  are  infinitely  superior.  We  need  only  add  that  Messrs. 
Maw  may  be  applied  to  for  any  information  that  may  be  required. 


MAW  &  Co.,  BENTHALL  WORKS,  NEAR  BROSELEY,  SALOP. 
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Leighton,  Brothers. 


Architect, 


1854. — Designed  by  H.  B.  Garlin; 
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PREPARATIONS  FOE 

THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

MANCHESTER. 

Of  all  our  great  industrial  centres,  it  i3 
questionable  if  any  will  equal,  certainly  none 
will  surpass,  Manchester  in  the  unity  of  will  and 
largeness  of  plan  with  which  preparations  for  a 
worthy  appearance  at  Paris  next  year  have 
been  entered  into.  Considerable  regret  and 
dissatisfaction  seem  to  be  felt  there  at  the 
irregular  and  imperfect  way  in  which  the  Lan¬ 
cashire  district  was  represented  at  London, 
notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  local  com¬ 
mittee,  in  1851.  This  time  there  seems  little 
likelihood  of  ground  being  left  for  any  such 
regret.  The  subject  has  been  taken  up  with 
such  energy  and  systematic  purpose,  and  so 
much  influence  and  individual  activity  is  being 
thrown  into  it,  that  failure  is  plainly  impossible. 
Not  only  are  the  men  who  have  taken  the 
matter  in  hand  of  the  sort,  both  by  head  and 
by  position,  to  carry  their  purpose,  but  the 
measures  and  system  they  have  resolved  upon 
are  of  a  nature,  like  many  of  the  Manchester 
enterprises,  well  deserving,  by  their  practical 
originality  and  enlarged  public  spirit,  to  arrest 
the  attention  and  engage  the  consideration  of 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

On  the  13th  of  July  last  a  public  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  the  subject  was  discussed  and 
considered  in  a  manner  so  well-judged,  so  prac¬ 
tical  and  clear,  and  with  such  decided  favour, 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  considered  it  advisable 
to  reprint  the  whole  proceedings  for  distribution 
in  the  other  districts.  At  this  meeting  a  large 
and  influential  committee  was  appointed,  which 
for  the  sake  of  more  direct  continuous  effort, 
was  condensed  into  an  Executive,  composed  of  a 
dozen  of  the  men  who  are  the  mind  and  life  of 
those  great  progressive  and  commercial  insti¬ 
tutions,  which  make  Manchester  stand  out  so 
favourably  among  the  cities  of  the  empire.  The 
plau  upon  which  they  have  decided  to  form  and 
exhibit  a  complete  assortment  of  the  textile  pro¬ 
ductions  of  tlieir  district,  though  so  large  and 
public-spirited  as  scarcely  to  be  adoptable  else¬ 
where,  seemed  to  rise  up  before  them,  on  viewing 
the  subject  from  all  sides,  as  the  only  practical 
and  satisfactory  mode. 

In  the  first  place,  they  have  determined  to 
suppress  in  their  assortment,  all  names  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  to  seek  only  a  thoroughly 
complete,  systematic,  and  concentrated  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  trades  of  the  district.  The 
general  interest  only  is  to  be  regarded  and 
arranged  for,  and  nowhere  to  be  sacrificed  to 
individual  interest,  influence,  or  whim.  Prices, 
of  course,  arc  to  be  affixed  ;  therein  lies  the 
greatest  strength  of  the  Manchester  productions. 

But  the  effect  is  still  further  sought  to  be 
simplified  and  concentrated,  by  carefully  system¬ 
atising  and  assorting  the  textile  products  to  be 
sent.  The  articles  made  and  sold  in  the 
Manchester  market  are  so  extremely  varied  in 
kind,  in  quality,  and  in  decoration,  that,  though 
everything  of  any  practical  importance  is  to 
have  its  due  place,  the  greatest  care  and  special 
knowledge  of  the  varied  goods  will  have  to  be 
exercised,  in  order  to  prevent  all  unnecessary 
repetition,  and  yet  leave  nothing  out.  The 
labour,  the  acquaintance  with  details,  and  the 
concentrated  system  which  the  realisation  of 
such  an  object  would  involve,  the  Executive 
wisely  considered  as  not  to  be  expected  from 
occasional  and  disconnected  voluntary  effort. 
They  have  therefore  entrusted  the  responsibility 
of  these  details  to  a  practical  agent  under  their 
direction,  who  will  not  only  get  together  the 
almost  numberless  portions  of  the  general 
assortment,  but  will  see  them  properly  and 
effectively  put  together  in  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
and  be  their  spokesman  and  representative 
during  their  stay  there. 

GLASGOW, 

Has  fifty-eight  exhibitors,  of  whom  four¬ 
teen  will  show  printed  muslins  and  cambrics, 
handkerchiefs,  &c. ;  three,  Turkey  red  goods ; 
four,  woollen  and  printed  shawls ;  six,  fancy 
dress  fabrics,  ginghams,  &c. ;  six,  plain  and 


fancy  muslins,  harness  curtains,  and  lappets ;  six, 
lace  and  embroideries ;  one,  linen  and  damask  ; 
two,  carpets  ;  fifteen,  chemical  and  mineral  pro¬ 
ducts,  dyes,  &c. ;  and  one,  bone  products  and 
manures.  The  machinery  and  miscellaneous 
articles  have  been,  as  in  other  cases,  reserved  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  grouped  with  the  other 
objects  of  the  same  classes  sent  from  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  We  hope  that,  among  these, 
the  ship-builders  and  marine  machinists  of  the 
Clyde,  will  find  means  to  exhibit  some  evidence 
of  the  enterprise  and  skill  which  have  made  the 
echo  of  the  hundreds  of  hammers  on  its  banks 
resound  over  every  shore.  Glasgow,  like  other 
places,  has  been  obliged  to  be  content  with  a 
third  of  the  space  originally  applied  for;  but 
this  contraction  of  space  for  the  display  of  its 
products  has  not,  we  believe,  led  to  the  same 
results  as  in  Manchester ;  that  is,  to  such  a 
systematic  plan  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  as  would  both  prevent  needless  redupli¬ 
cation  of  similar  articles,  and  obviate  omissions 
and  incompleteness  of  general  representation  of 
the  local  industries.  The'committee  is  large  and 
influential,  and  many  of  its  members  connected 
with  the  houses  exhibiting ;  but  it  does  not 
take  any  larger  scope  of  action  than  the  duty 
referred  to  it  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  fairly 
dividing  the  space  allocated  among  the  appli¬ 
cants,  and  a  general  local  direction  in  tlieir 
behalf,  which  is  indeed  the  same  limit  of  action 
as  all  the  other  committees  also  have  hitherto 
adopted. 

SUNDERLAND. 

Though  little  or  no  effort  is  being  made 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  principal  hive  and 
emporium  of  northern  industry  and  commerce, 
to  represent  its  interests  and  powers  at  Paris, 
its  smaller  but  equally  active  neighbour,  Sun¬ 
derland,  is  taking  vigorous  and  well-concerted 
steps  to  assert  its  progress  and  importance.  A 
numerous  and  spirited  committee,  divided  into 
various  special  sub-committees,  is  preparing  strik¬ 
ing  representa'ions  of  the  powers  and  results  of 
the  different  industries  of  which  their  town  is 
the  centre  ;  models  illustrative  of  the  art  and 
present  progress  of  ship-building,  with  full  models 
and  sections  of  some  of  their  most  celebrated 
and  successful  ships  now  sailing  ;  samples  of  coal 
and  coke,  with  a  section  of  a  coalpit,  showing  the 
different  strata  through  which  the  shafts  pene¬ 
trate,  and  the  modes  of  working  ;  a  model  of 
the  Docks  and  Harbour  ;  specimens  of  ores,  and 
mineral  products ;  glass,  through  Mr.  Hartley, 
their  largest  manufacturer,  showing  what 
Sunderland  can  do  in  that  branch,  in  competition 
with  France  and  Belgium  ;  anchors  and  chain- 
cables,  through  Messrs.  Wright  &  Sou,  showing 
what  the  French  may  have  in  that  line  if  they 
choose  ;  and  in  every  way,  as  a  busy  and  enter¬ 
prising  maritime  town  and  great  coal  and  iron 
centre,  it  will  endeavour  to  impress  the  French 
with  the  advantage  of  extending  the  already 
important  trade  they  carry  on  with  it.  It  will 
be  rather  a  pity,  however,  that  this  impression, 
which,  wTere  all  these  products  and  evidences  of 
enterprise  and  skill  concentrated  and  connected 
together,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  effected,  must 
inevitably  be  a  good  deal  weakened,  and  perhaps 
almost  prevented  by  the  scattering  of  these 
various  productions  into  systematic  positions  all 
about  the  building,  so  as  to  be  placed,  and 
probably  a  good  deal  lost,  among  the  masses  of 
articles  of  a  similar  description — one  of  the 
sacrifices  to  a  system  of  classification,  which  has 
plainly  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its  advantages. 

SILK  TRADE. 

This  trade,  being  a  good  deal  scattered  about 
in  various  localities,  Spitalfields,  Manchester, 
Macclesfield,  Coventry,  &c.,  though  tolerably  dis¬ 
tinct  branches  are  peculiar  to  each  of  these 
places,  the  principal  manufacturers,  in  order  to 
produce  a  united  and  well  organised  effect,  have, 
we  believe,  determined  to  unite  and  exhibit  their 
aggregated  products  in  a  separate  department, 
as  the  general  silk  trade  of  England.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  their  products,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  prices,  will  not  fail  to  stand 
well,  even  when  face  to  face  with  the  silks  and 
velvets  of  France  and  Germany. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE 
MANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS. 

Birmingham,  December,  1854. 

Many  inventions  and  improvements  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  this  great  centre  of  manufacturing 
industry,  and  from  the  necessary  relation  which 
most  of  the  products  of  the  district  bear  to  Art, 
we  may  conclude  that  a  notice  of  some  of  the 
improvements  that  are  constantly  going  forward 
will  be  only  what  their  growing  importance 
to  the  present  age  demands.  Some  few  of  these 
I  have  no  remark  upon,  and  others  in  course 
of  completion  will  furnish  matter,  perhaps  of 
increased  interest,  for  subsequent  communica¬ 
tions. 

The  glass  manufactories  of  Messrs.  Chance 
&  Sons,  Spon  Lane,  of  Messrs.  Bacchus  & 
Sons,  and  Rice  Harris,  of  Birmingham,  are 
constantly  presenting  improvements  in  objects 
of  Art-manufacture ;  and  in  the  materials  con¬ 
nected  therewith.  One  of  these,  which  originates 
with  the  first-named  firm,  I  have  now  to  de¬ 
scribe.  It  comes  under  the  designation  of 
printing  on  glass — an  Art  which,  though  prac¬ 
tised  to  a  certain  extent  at  this  establishment 
by  means  of  stencilling,  and  the  rude  process 
still  in  use  in  the  potteries,  which  transferred 
upon  the  glass  designs  of  mechanical  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  has  never,  until  lately,  been  applied  to  the 
production  of  works  of  Art  by  a  similar  process. 
This  of  course  is  only  an  improvement,  or 
rather  enlargement  of  the  former  mode  which 
resembles  that  of  calico  printing,  but  instead 
of  the  additional  colours  being  laid  on  by  a 
purely  mechanical  method,  as  for  instance  the 
lantern  panes  for  halls,  staircases,  &c.,  they 
have  to  be  applied  by  the  pencil,  and  several 
artists  are  engaged  for  that  purpose.  It  must 
not  be  understood  that  the  improvement  now 
under  consideration,  or  rather  this  extension 
of  the  art  of  printing  on  glass,  is  intended  to 
supersede  the  purely  mechanical  mode  and  style 
of  ornamentation  to  which  I  have  alluded.  As 
long  as  there  are  halls  and  staircases  to  illumi¬ 
nate,  the  lantern  cheap  panes  will  be  preferred 
for  the  purpose,  and  as  long  as  they  are  preferred 
the  mechanical  style  of  glass  decoration  will  be 
cultivated,  and  continue  to  progress.  I  call  it  me¬ 
chanical  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  artistic 
style  which  recent  experiment  has  introduced, 
but  it  is  perhaps  more  properly  described  as 
a  branch  of  ornamental  Art  applied  to  glass 
decoration,  for  the  specimens  I  saw,  though 
mechanical  in  their  nature,  bore  a  stamp  of  Art 
about  them  which  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  the 
hand.  In  fact  they  are  very  considerably  in 
advance  of  some  of  the  first  efforts  of  this  firm 
in  the  same  direction.  And  for  beauty  aud 
delicacy  are  far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
at  present  in  vogue.  So  that  both  these  modes 
of  glass  decoration  may  and  will  progress  side  by 
side,  as  it  were,  without  clashing  or  interfering 
with  each  other  for  a  moment.  The  processes 
of  both  modes  have  some  features  in  common. 
The  surface  of  the  blight  glass  is  obscured  or 
dulled  after  the  reception  of  designs  in  either 
walk  by  the  vitrifying  process,  aud  the  original 
print,  when  transferred  upon  the  glass,  can  be 
subjected  to  different  degrees  of  ornamentation, 
which  are  expressed  technically  by  the  letters 
A.  B.  C.  to  F.,  and  still  farther  where  additional 
colour  is  required.  In  the  transferring  of  land¬ 
scapes  the  similarity  of  method  only  reaches  to 
the  printing  press,  after  which  the  impression 
left  upon  the  glass  is  vitrified,  when  it  is  made 
to  assume  a  pleasing  sepia  colour,  not  only 
because  it  is  a  good  colour  in  itself,  but  also 
because  it  is  well  adapted  to  combine  with 
others  afterwards.  I  saw,  during  my  short  stay 
at  these  works,  some  landscapes  just  transferred 
in  sepia,  aud  retaining  all  the  artistic  spirit  aud 
excellence  of  the  originals.  At  present  these 
consist  only  of  lithographic  prints,  for  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  Art  is  only  in  its  infancy, 
aud  that,  therefore,  it  avails  itself  only  of  the 
means  within  its  reach,  and  the  drawings  on 
stone  are  .  found  to  be  the  most  useful  and 
eligible  for  its  purpose  at  present,  as  they  are, 
when  printed,  easily  transferred  to  the  glass, 
and  possess  moreover  the  recommendation  of 
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coming  direct  from  the  hand  of  the  artist  instead 
of  being  a  mere  translation,  as  our  best  prints 
from  engravings  are.  Of  course  in  the  infancy 
of  such  a  decoration  it  would  not  do  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  steel  engravings,  by  first-rate 
artists,  though  these  will  in  time  be  doubtless 
brought  into  requisition  ;  so  that  its  perfection 
must  keep  pace  with  the  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  artistic  skill.  And  when  we  consider 
that  a  drawing  from  the  hand  of  a  master  like 
Landseer  or  Stanfield,  may  even  now  be  re-pro- 
duced  with  equal  facility  and  fidelity  upon  the 
glass,  I  think  we  are  not  over-rating  the  merits 
of  this  invention  when  we  say  it  is  destined  to 
become  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  promoting  and 
perpetuating  the  interests  of  Art.  It  may,  in¬ 
deed,  be  ranked  among  the  most  ingenious 
contrivances  by  which  works  of  Art  are  fami¬ 
liarised  to  the  eye  of  modern  society,  and  when 
by  its  means  we  not  only  delight  and  cultivate 
the  eye  by  its  associations  with  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  creations  of  ancient  and  modern 
Art,  but  shut  out  at  the  same  time  from  its  view 
some  disagreeable  object  or  prospect,  which 
might  otherwise  constantly  intrude  itself  upon 
the  sight ;  the  positive  as  well  as  negative  merits 
of  such  an  invention  will  be  at  once  recognised 
and  appreciated. 

After  the  sepia  impression  has  undergone  the 
touches  of  the  artist  with  the  pencil  (supposing 
any  diversity  of  tint  is  required)  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  purchaser,  it  is  again  vitrified 
by  the  fire  and  made  at  once  a  durable  and 
picturesque  embellishment  of  our  modern  build¬ 
ings.  And  thus  we  have  a  certain  and  expe¬ 
ditious  mode  of  re-producing  our  best  pictures 
on  the  surface  of  a  material  never  before  pressed 
into  the  service  of  Art,  and  a  new  moral  in¬ 
fluence  brought  into  operation  for  cultivating 
the  eye,  elevating  the  taste,  and  creating,  not 
only  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  but  a  desire  for  its 
gratification,  which  nothing  short  of  these  ex¬ 
haustless  productions  will  be  adequate  to  supply. 

Messrs.  Rice  Harris  &  Son,  have  succeeded 
in  perfecting  a  sanitary  gas-shade  in  glass,  which 
is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  globe ; 
as,  independently  of  its  sanitary  advantages,  it  is 
much  more  capable  of  ornamentation,  and  will 
be  likely  to  find  its  way  into  the  houses  of 
those  to  whom  beauty  of  form  and  colour  is 
a  consideration. 

There  is  considerable  competition  here  in 
the  production  of  bronzes; — each  manufacturer 
prides  himself  on  the  peculiar  quality  or  colour 
of  the  bronze  used  in  his  establishment,  and  each 
is  equally  jealous  of  the  mode  by  which  he 
accomplishes  his  object.  But  though  many  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  beautiful  material — and  others  are  still  in 
course  of  completion — we  fall  short  at  present 
of  the  success  attained  by  the  French,  not  only 
in  the  price,  but  in  the  artistic  perfection  of  the 
objects  they  produce.  This  may  be  accounted 
for,  in  part,  by  the  comparative  cheapness  of 
labour  employed,  and  the  superior  Art-education 
which  even  the  lowest  class  enjoys  in  that 
country  ;  and  not  by  any  supposed  mysterious 
intuition  with  which  they  are  favoured  more 
than  ourselves.  In  fact,  even  with  the  draw¬ 
backs  alluded  to,  we  are  treading  close  upon  their 
heels ;  and,  from  the  examples  I  have  seen,  I 
doubt  not  we  shall  speedily  be  in  a  position  to 
dispute  the  laurel  with  our  ingenious  continental 
neighbours. 

Mr.  Stroud,  of  Suffolk  Street,  has  succeeded  in 
applying  to  brass  chandeliers,  &c.,  a  new  kind  of 
bronze,  which,  instead  of  consisting  of  pigments, 
as  those  of  some  other  manufacturers,  is  formed 
by  metallic  amalgamation,  and  thus  admits  of 
various  shades  of  colour,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  coating  it  receives. 

Messrs.  Toy  &  Son,  Soho  Works,  have  pro¬ 
duced  some  beautiful  bronze  figures,  by  the 
application  of  what  they  call  a  “powder  ”  to  the 
metal,  which  may  be  of  any  quality. 

Messrs.  J osepli  &  Edmund  Ratcliff,  St. 
Paul  s  Square,  have  succeeded  in  producing  a 
“  metallic  ”  bronze  of  peculiar  richness  of  colour, 
and  calculated  from  the  solidity  of  its  nature  to 
maintain  the  beauty  of  its  appearance.  Jt  is  not 
a  mere  external  application,  but  the  result  of 
many  experiments  in  the  composition  of  the 
material  itself. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


The  bronze  of  Messrs.  Messenger,  of  Broad 
Street,  is  merely  a  stain  applied  to  the  brass  or 
any  other  metal,  and  which,  when  shown  in 
combination  with  the  lacquered  brass  of  the 
various  articles  exhibited,  gives  a  pleasing  con¬ 
trast  and  beautiful  relief  to  the  colours  of  the 
objects. 

The  eminent  establishment  of  Messrs.  Elking- 
ton  &  Mason,  Newhall  Street,  is  rich  in  bronze 
works  of  Art,  as  it  is  in  those  of  almost  every  other 
metal.  Some  of  their  bronze  figures  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  French  in  their  beautiful 
polish  and  variety  of  colour  (in  which  the  deep 
copper  red,  the  bright  green,  and  the  more 
opaque  purple  bronze,  are  tastefully  presented) ; 
and,  on  the  score  of  durability,  they  are  doubt¬ 
less  superior.  They  are  at  present  engaged  in 
casting  the  statue  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
(upwards  of  seven  feet  high)  for  this  town, 
which  is  to  be  done  in  bronze-metal,  from  the 
model  of  Mr.  Peter  Hollins.  H. 


GOVERNMENT  OFFICES  IN 
DOWNING  STREET. 


The  public  offices  are  not  creditable  to  the 
country,  viewing  the  buildings  with  reference  to 
architectural  character.  But  more  than  this, 
they  are  the  occasion  of  extravagance  in  govern¬ 
ment  expenditure  ;  for,  if  returns  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  of  losses  by  inopportune  leasing,  removals, 
and  repairs,  and  of  payments  for  rent,  it  would 
be  found  that  a  structure  which  might  be  of  first- 
rate  character  of  Art,  would,  even  with  large 
outlay,  effect  a  money-saving.  Somerset  House, 
indeed,  with  some  defects,  is  a  noble  building. 
But,  such  undertakings  have,  we  suppose,  of  late 
years,  been  regarded  as  those  of  some  pre¬ 
historic  period.  Still,  suggestions  have  been 
made  heretofore,  for  the  erection  of  offices  in 
and  near  to  Downing  Street.  The  original 
design  of  Sir  J ohn  Soane,  the  architect  of  the 
buildings  remodelled  by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  con¬ 
templated  a  corresponding  wing  on  the  south, 
with  an  entrance  to  Downing  Street  as  a  centre. 
A  plan  on  a  similar  principle  has  lately  been 
submitted  to  Sir  William  Molesworth.  The 
design— -by  Mr.  John  Tarring,  architect — proposes 
a  structure  to  cover  an  area,  with  the  existing 
buildings,  of  about  700  by  400  feet.  One  front 
would  be  in  the  Park  ;  the  south  front  would  be 
in  Charles  Street ;  and  space  for  the  north  front, 
and  for  a  new  entrance  to  the  Park,  would  be 
gained  by  the  removal  of  Dover  House.  The 
details  of  the  present  buildings  appear  to  be 
repeated  throughout,  the  chief  novelty  of  effect 
consisting  in  the  extension,  the  great  size  of  the 
buildings,  the  additional  story  in  the  centre  of 
the  composition,  and  the  lofty  archways.  There 
is  a  good  general  outline,  as  seen  in  the  drawing, 
though  greater  variety  in  the  elevations  might 
seem  desirable. 

Whilst  we  believe  that  a  building  of  a 
superior  character  is  required  for  the  object 
referred  to,  as  well  as  that  the  ground  next 
Downing  Street  should  be  turned  to  account, 
we  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  and  proper 
to  ascertain  what  was  contemplated  by  Sir 
Charles  Barry.  We  must  also  say  that  we  are 
very  strongly  opposed  to  the  hasty  removal  of 
structures,  such  as  the  beautiful  screen — wall  and 
portico  of  Dover  House.  As  regards  the  embel¬ 
lishment  of  the  metropolis,  the  system  of  build¬ 
ing  up  and  pulling  down  is  one  involving  waste 
of  money  and  opportunities.  Carlton  House, 
with  its  beautiful  portico  and  screen  was  taken 
away.  Buckingham  Palace  has  undergone  re¬ 
peated  alterations,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
marble  arch  had  to  be  removed.  The  recent 
alterations  of  the  buildings  in  Whitehall,  though 
effected  with  great  skill,  themselves  illustrate 
what  we  refer  to.  As  regards  particular  works 
of  merit,  we  have  surely  not  enough  of  such  works 
to  think  lightly  of  their  preservation.  A  new 
entrance  to  the  park  is  wanted  somewhere  about 
Spring  Gardens,  but  we  do  not  know  that  one 
is,  at  the  particular  spot  occupied  by  Dover 
House.  If  it  were  positively  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  the  screen  and  portico,  the  materials 
should  be  preserved  and  set  up  elsewhere. 


SAPPHO. 

FROM  THE  STATUE  BY  W.  THEED. 

Perhaps  the  whole  range  of  classic  history, 
fabulous  and  true,  offers  no  subject  more  suited 
to  the  sculptor’s  art  than  what  writers,  however 
scantily,  tell  us  of  Sappho,  and  what  we  have 
learned  of  her  from  some  fragments  of  her 
poems  which  have  come  down  to  us-  All 
poetry  is  allied  with  Art  more  or  less,  but  the 
lyrics  of  Sappho,  one  of  the  greatest  luminaries 
of  the  AEolic  School,  exhibit  so  much  warmth  of 
feeling,  such  sweetness,  such  delicacy  of  thought, 
and  elegance  of  diction,  that  the  artist,  be  he 
painter  or  sculptor,  who  seeks  to  idealise  the  fair 
p0p+  'ss — remembering,  moreover,  that  the  beauty 
of  ner  person  is  said  to  have  equalled  that  of  her 
mind — could  have  no  more  exquisite  image 
presented  to  him  as  a  model  of  feminine  grace 
and  purity. 

“  She  was  one 

Whose  lyre  the  spirit  of  sweet  song  had  hung 
W ith  myrtle  and  with  laurel ;  on  whose  head 
Genius  had  shed  his  starry  glories, — transcripts 
Of  woman’s  loving  heart,  and  woman’s  disappointment.  ” 

The  whole  of  Sappho’s  poems  are  said  to  have 
been  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Horace,  who 
refers  to  her  in  his  “Odes,”  nearly  six  hundred 
years  after  her  death  :  she  wrote  nine  books  in 
lyric  verse,  besides  epigrams,  elegies,  &c  :  with 
the  exception  of  one  complete  ode  and  a  number 
of  fragments,  all  these  are  extinct.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  “the  loss  of  her  works  is  perhaps 
as  much  to  be  lamented  as  that  of  any  other 
ancient  author  whose  writings  have  perished,  for 
besides  the  pleasure  that  might  have  been  derived 
from  them  as  works  of  art,  they  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  thrown  much  light  on  the 
condition  and  social  relations  of  women  in  some 
parts  of  Greece,  a  subject  now  involved  in  great 
obscurity.”  Her  history  from  the  period  when 
she  left  her  native  place,  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
for  Sicily,  which  she  is  said  to  have  done  while 
yet  in  the  full  possession  of  her  beauty  and 
intellectual  powers,  though  for  what  cause  is 
not  known — the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  her 
death,  have  never  been  determined.  As  with 
almost  every  other  distinguished  character  of 
antiquity,  so  also  with  Sappho,  there  is  much 
of  the  fabulous  related  of  her  by  subsequent 
authors  ;  among  these  tales  the  manner  of  her 
death  by  precipitating  herself  from  Mount 
Leucas,  because  Phaon  did  not  return  her  love, 
has  been  altogether  rejected  by  modern  writers. 

We  know  not  from  what  particular  source,  if 
any,  Mr  Theed  borrowed  his  idea  of  his  very 
charming  statue,  but  the  opening  passage  of  a 
sweet  though  short  poem  by  the  late  Miss 
Landon,  entitled  “  Sappho,  ”  might  very  readily 
have  suggested  it,  so  applicable  does  it  seem  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  sculptured  work 

“  She  leaned  upon  her  harp,  and  thousands  looked 
On  her  in  love  and  wonder  ;  thousands  knelt 
And  worshipped  in  her  presence  ;  burning  tears. 

And  words  that  died  in  utterance,  and  a  pause 
Of  breathless  agitated  eagerness, 

First  gave  the  full  heart’s  homage  ;  then  came  forth 
A  shout  that  rose  to  heaven,  and  the  hills. 

The  distant  valleys,  all  rang  with  the  name 
Of  the  iEolian  Sappho  !  ” 

The  statue  was  executed  by  the  sculptor  for 
the  Queen ;  it  stands,  with  others,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  drawing-room  at  Osborne,  of  which  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  attractive  ornaments  amid  a 
number  of  beautiful  pictures  and  sculptures. 
The  figure  is  exquisitely  modelled,  graceful  in 
its  posture,  the  limbs  are  well  rounded  and 
“  fleshy,  ”  yet  delicate ;  the  face  is  distinguished 
by  woman’s  timid  tenderness,  mingled  with  the 
joyous  smile  of  some  glorious  dream  of  thought, 
perchance,  to  which  the  “conscious  pride  of 
minstrelsy”  has  added  a  dignified,  yet  modest 
expression. 

Having  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  per¬ 
mission  of  Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  to 
engrave  such  of  the  sculptured  works  in  their 
possession  as  we  consider  adapted  to  our  Journal, 
it  will  be  our  duty  to  let  our  readers  see  what 
royal  patronage  is  doing  for  this  branch  of  Art. 
Sculpture  has  been  too  long  neglected  in  this 
country ;  but,  fostered  as  it  is  by  the  highest 
personages  in  the  realm,  we  shall  expect  to  see  it 
exalting  itself,  par  i  passu,  with  the  Art  of  Painting. 


SAPPHO  . 

■« 


FROM  THE  STATUE.  BT  W.THEED.IN  THE 


COLLECTION  OF  THE  QUEEN. 
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THE  WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

No.  121,  PALL  MALL. 

This  exhibition  was  opened  to  private  view  on 
Saturday  the  16th  of  December,  under  a  new 
phase ;  that  is  in  closer  approximation  to  the 
form  of  an  established  institution.  When  first 
opened  in  the  rooms  of  the  Old  Water  Colour 
Society,  it  was  announced  as  a  collection  of 
sketches,  and  all  the  works — those  in  oil— as 
well  as  those  in  water  colour,  were  mounted 
and  framed  like  water  colour  drawings.  The 
present  collection  consists  of  oil  pictures  and 
water  colour  works,  each  mounted  or  framed 
in  its  own  ordinary  manner.  From  the  reception 
the  project  met  with,  we  at  once  augured  that 
the  contributions  would  cease  to  be  sketches, 
and  become  finished  pictures,  and  such  they 
now  are  in  a  great  measure.  Sketches  are 
superseded  by  more  careful  and  brilliant  com¬ 
positions  ;  but  the  contributors  of  sketches,  for 
such  there  still  are,  are  perhaps  content  with 
the  honours  they  win  in  another  arena.  Among 
the  supporters  of  the  exhibition  there  are 
painters  of  high  rank,  and  there  are  also 
many  of  lower  rank,  but  very  many  of 
superior  power  have  not  contributed.  The 
number  of  pictures  is  limited,  and  they  are 
generally  small  in  size.  The  number  exhibited 
is  about  two  hundred,  and  none  are  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  eye  as  to  be  disadvantageously 
placed.  Our  brief  notice  will  not  be  so  perfect 
as  we  could  desire,  for  when  we  saw  the  collec¬ 
tion,  some  of  the  best  works  had  not  yet  been 
received.  W.  P.  Frith,  A.R.A.,  exhibits  a  re¬ 
duced  replica  of  his  ‘  Ramsgate  Sands,’  a  spark¬ 
ling  picture,  elaborated  as  highly,  and  worked  as 
accurately,  as  if  it  had  been  painted  over  a  pho¬ 
tograph.  E.  A.  Goodall — two  pictures  from 
sketches  made  at  Seville  during  his  visit  to  Spain 
last  season — ‘  The  Puerta  del  Aceite,’  and  the 
“  Capella  del  Perdon  ;  ”  these  are  large  pictures, 
the  latter  a  marked  example  of  Moorish  archi¬ 
tecture,  extremely  mellow  in  colour,  and  worked 
out  with  the  most  scrupulous  nicety.  G.  Stan¬ 
field,  ‘Isola  Bella,’  and  ‘  Sion,  Canton  Valais,’ 
the  former  we  think  the  best  work  the  artist 
has  ever  produced  ;  the  architectural  section  of 
the  former  view  is  effectively  placed  and  sub¬ 
stantially  painted.  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A.,  ‘  Sunshine 
and  Shadows,’  and  ‘  The  River  Awe ;  ’  the  former 
is  a  piece  of  close  park  scenery,  apparently 
painted  on  the  spot ;  it  has  more  than  usual  of  the 
freshness  of  nature":  the  other  is  a  dark  picture. 
A.  Provis,  ‘  Study  at  Carhaix,’  one  of  these  small 
interiors  in  which  perhaps  too  often  depth  and 
effect  are  sacrificed  to  colour  and  texture;  in 
these  excellent — but  there  is  no  room  to  walk 
round  any  of  even  the  foreground  objects. 
F.  R.  Pickersgill,  A.R.A.  “  The  Lost  Game.” 
A  very  highly  finished  composition,  showing 
two  mediieval  Italian  lovers  deeply  engaged  in 
chess ;  but  the  lady  wins,  because  Cupid  by  her 
side  counsels  the  moves  ;  the  picture  has  all  the 
substance  and  force  with  which  the  painter 
qualifies  his  works.  JonN  Philip,  ‘  The  Gipsy 
Sisters  of  Seville,’  two  half-length  “  tawny 
sibyls,”  in  holiday  attire.  As  to  expression,  both 
faces  are  masterly  studies.  They  challenge  the 
spectator  by  their  coquetry ;  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  nationality  about  them,  which  bespeaks 
their  truth  and  fidelity  of  character.  C.  R. 
Leslie,  R.A,  ‘Redleaf,  the  Seat  of  the  late 
Mr.  Wells”  —  a  small  water-colour  drawing, 
apparently  very  scrupulous  in  description  and 
local  colour  ;  there  is  nothing  picturesque  in 
the  site;  such  a  subject  could  only  be  desirable 
as  a  memento.  J.  Franklin, — three  sketches 
are  exhibited  by  this  artist,  presenting  groups  of 
figures  costumed  in  the  fashions  of  the  last 
century ;  they  are  full  of  spirit  and  animation  ; 
the  studies  seem  to  have  been  made  without 
models.  Harry  J.  Johnson,  two  views — one 
‘  On  the  River  Ticino,  the  other  ‘  On  the 
Lake  of  Lugano.’  The  former  is  a  picture 
principally  dark,  with  points  of  light,  con¬ 
trasted  into  force  by  the  opposition  of  in¬ 
definite  masses ;  the  latter  is  an  evening 
effect  of  much  sweetness  of  colour  and 
brilliancy  of  tone,  and  wild  and  romantic 
in  character.  F.  C.  Hulme,  ‘  The  Priory,  at 
Newark.’  This  is  a  work  of  exquisite  delicacy  in 


colour  and  execution ;  the  material  is  extremely 
simple,  as  consisting  of  a  stream,  trees,  meadows, 
and  the  remoter  ruin.  The  soft  and  mellow  lights 
are  so  successful,  that  contemplating  them  we 
forget  the  colour  by  which  they  are  represented. 
This  is  as  it  should  be — to  say  nothing  of  origi¬ 
nality,  the  elegant  and  poetic  repose  of  the  scene 
is  beyond  all  praise.  A  second  subject  is  ‘  The 
Banks  of  the  Conway,’  a  picture  in  a  darker  vein 
but  not  less  true.  F.  W.  Keyl  exhibits  ‘  A 
Knobbler,’  at  least  so  we  read  the  title.  We 
cannot  be  wrong  in  assuming  this  “  Knobbler  ” 
to  be  a  stag,  the  only  object  in  the  picture  ;  the 
twilight  is  a  happy  description,  but  we  think 
the  work  less  appreciable  than  the  daylight 
pastures  and  their  living  kine  and  sheep,  in  which 
especially  the  nerve  and  muscle  of  the  painter 
lies.  R.  C.  Leslie,  a  large  landscape,  of  which 
the  subject  is  a  section  of  Devonshire  scenery; 
the  representations  are  very  close  to  nature,  but 
the  general  feeling  of  the  work  is  deficient  of 
warmth.  G.  E.  Hering,  ‘  Riviera  di  Sevante,’ — 
the  material  is  admirably  brought  together  :  from 
a  small  and  rude  bridge  the  eye  passes  over  the 
sea  to  distant  cliffs  which  are  almost  lost  in  a 
flood  of  misty  mellow  light,  the  atmospheric 
depth  of  which  is  rendered  with  the  nicest  skill  ; 
the  picture  is  rich  in  colour,  but  this  is  super¬ 
seded  by  effect.  J.  Tennant,  ‘  The  Brecknock 
Beacons,’  an  even  breadth  of  meadow-land  broken 
by  a  winding  stream  and  incidental  objects, 
is  here  described  with  a  perfect  mastery  in  per¬ 
spective  ;  the  breadth  retires  most  naturally  and 
is  enclosed  by  distant  mountains, — the  mere 
simplicity  of  the  view  is  its  difficulty.  Another 
view  by  the  same  painter  is  ‘The  Feisthog 
Mountains.’  A.  F.  Rolfe,  ‘  A  Scene  on  Barnes 
Common,’  identifies  itself  so  far  with  natural 
phenomena  as  we  think  to  be  the  best  work  of 
the  painter.  F.  Danby,  A.R.  A.,  a  small  landscape, 
the  subject  of  which  is  derived  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Clifton  ;  it  presents  simply  a  screen 
of  trees  lying  in  shade  and  opposed  to  the  de¬ 
parting  sunlight,  which  falls  on  the  towering 
cliffs.  The  composition  consists  'of  only  two 
parts,  one  of  positive  light  and  the  other  of 
decided  shade,  but  they  are  managed  with  such 
sweetness  of  sentiment  that  we  are  charmed 
with  the  poetry,  insomuch  as  to  become  heed¬ 
less  of  the  painter-craft  whereby  the  sentiment 
is  worked  out.  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  ‘  A  Lady 
holding  a  Hawk,’  a  life  sized  half-length,  of 
which  the  features  are  elaborated  with  ex¬ 
treme  softness  and  nicety.  V.  Bartholomew, 
‘Hydrangeas’  and  ‘Roses;’  this  artist  sustains 
his  reputation  as  the  founder  of  our  school 
of  flower-painting  —  in  both  these  pictures 
the  most  minute  and  beautiful  character¬ 
istics  of  the  flowers,  in  colours  and  surfaces, 
are  carried  out.  Mrs.  V.  Bartholomew, 

‘  Fruit  ’—a  composition  of  much  sweetness  and 
great  imitative  delicacy.  Frank  Wyburd, 

‘  Love’s  light  Summer  Cloud,’  and  the  ‘  East ;  ’ 
the  latter  has  been  already  exhibited,  the 
former  is  a  work  of  much  delicacy  and  interest. 
M.  Halliday,  ‘Sweets  to  the  Sweet,’  repre¬ 
sents  a  girl  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  the 
geranium, — a  water-colour  drawing  of  much 
talent.  Bell  Smith,  ‘A  Girl  at  a  Brook,’  a 
rustic  study  full  of  the  simplicity  of  nature. 
A.  Elmore,  A.R.  A.,  ‘  Lucy  Lockit,’  and  ‘  Reli¬ 
gious  Controversy.’  Copley  Fielding  contri¬ 
butes  six  subjects;  J.  W.  Glass  six  pictures; 
H.  Niemann,  ‘  Running  into  Port  ;  ’  T.  Uwins, 
R.A.,  ‘  Judas,’  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
R.  Redgrave,  R.A.,  ‘  The  Outcast,’  and  the 
‘ Hayfield,’  already  exhibited;  John  Mogford, 
‘Coast  Scene —  Clovelly  ;’  W.  Hemsley, 
‘Sunshine.’  When  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  these  works,  the  expected  contri¬ 
butions  had  not  all  arrived  ;  to  those,  therefore, 
which  may  be  here  omitted,  from  this  cause, 
or  may  have  escaped  us  from  not  being  hung, 
we  shall  take  a  future  opportunity  of  doing 
justice. 

The  exhibition  will  prove  attractive  to  the 
many  who  visit,  or  are  in  London  during  the 
winter :  it  is  most  desirable  that  every  season 
should  have  its  collection  of  modern  Art  for 
public  examination.  This  collection  is  at  all 
events  under  good  management;  and  the  visitors 
may  be  fully  aware  that  every  picture  is  the 
work  of  the  master  to  whom  it  is  attributed. 


THE 

ARCHITECTURAL  exhibition. 


We  are  happy  to  witness  any  fair  instalment  of 
the  object  of  an  adequate  annual  illustration  of 
the  architectural  achievements  of  the  country, 
and  cannot  find  fault  with  the  managers  of  the 
present  undertaking  because  they  have  been 
unable  to  realise  all  that  we  lately  considered 
desirable,  or  even  what  they  themselves  seemed 
to  contemplate.  That  there  are  the  deficiencies 
here  referred  to, — we  may  however  remark — is 
shown  by  the  absence  from  the  exhibition,  of 
subjects  such  as  the  chief  competition  designs 
of  the  year  ;  whilst — there  is  now  evidence  for 
what  we  lately  said,  that  the  rooms  are  too 
small  for  all  that  is  looked  forward  to. 

In  regard  to  the  drawings,  we  cannot  but 
regret  the  absence  of  works  by  nearly  all 
the  heads  of  the  profession.  This  is  not  cre¬ 
ditable  to  the  latter.  One  third  even  of  the 
membei’s  of  the  committee,  and  half  of  the 
local  honorary  secretaries  are  not  exhibitors. 
Some  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom  are 
unillustrated, — though  it  is  in  these,  perhaps 
more  than  in  the  metropolis,  that  the  greatest 
progress  has  been  manifested.  However,  let 
those  who  have  joined  together  in  the  present 
effort,  take  courage.  They  are  contributing  to 
an  improved  condition  of  architecture,  the 
movement  towards  which  is  unquestionable  ; 
and  of  the  ability  which  there  is  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  raise  the  standard  still  higher,  we  may 
find  many  evidences  in  the  course  of  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  this  exhibition. 

There  are  about  330  drawings  exhibited.  Some 
of  the  works  are  representations  of  old  buildings. 
A  large  number  of  others  are  studies  for  eleva¬ 
tions  without  reference  to  site,  or  for  particular 
features  of  buildings. 

In  the  designs  for  works  to  be  executed 
may  still  be  remarked  a  large  adhesion  to  the 
Gothic  styles.  In  church  architecture  these 
prevail,  we  might  say,  exclusively.  Messrs. 
W.  G.  &  E.  Habershon  (always  ready  in  other 
ways  to  assist  a  good  object)  have  sent  a  col¬ 
lection  of  nine  views  of  works  which  they  are 
erecting  (156).  Messrs.  Prichard  &  SeddoD,  of 
Llandaff,  are  also  important  contributors  of  their 
designs  as  diocesan  architects.  There  is  evidence, 
however— of  the  improved  character  of  Art, 
through  the  medium  of  other  styles — in  buildings 
of  another  class  being  erected  in  the  provincial 
towns.  Mr.  Murray,  of  Coventry,  who  has  sent 
some  of  the  best  drawings  in  the  exhibition,  has 
indeed  adopted  several  different  styles  with  con¬ 
siderable  skill.  The  front  of  his  new  Corn 
Exchange  (239)  in  in  the  Italian  style,  is  a  com¬ 
position  of  a  ‘superior  order.— Mr.  Truefitt  has 
sent  a  considerable  number  of  works,  giving 
evidence  of  industry  and  power  of  design  in 
several  branches  of  the  art  (see  Nos.  163  to 
172).  He  has  obviously  paid  great  attention  to 
Gothic  architecture,  but  has  not  fallen  into  the 
trammels  which  many  have  imposed  upon 
themselves. 

Mr.  Gray’s  works — as  “  Chandos'Chambers  ”  in 
the  Adelphi  (92),  are  also  marked  by  originality 
of  treatment.  Mr.  Cuthberb  Brodick  shows  us 
views  of  his  fine  work — the  “  Town  Hall  in  the 
course  of  erection  at  Leeds”  (20  and  97).  The 
interior  of  the  principal  hall  has  a  noble  arched 
roof  springing  from  co  upled  columns.  The  pro¬ 
portions  are,  however,  hardly  so  effective  in  the 
drawing,  as  those  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool. 
Of  the  latter  building,  we  regret  that  there  is  no 
illustration,  except  one  of  the  bronze  doors. 
Neither  do  we  find  any  view  of  the  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament,  or  any  illustration  of  the  courts  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Fergus- 
son’s  clever  ceiling  of  the  Nineveh  Court.  We 
could  easily  make  up  a  long  list  of  such  omissions. 

Though  the  committee  have  doubtless  lost 
ground,  the  collection  is  one  of  great  interest. 
The  exhibition  should  be  visited  and  supported 
by  every  architect  and  lover  of  Art.  We  are 
most  anxious  that  the  undertaking  should  occupy 
a  permanent  basis,  and  we  shall  give  it  all  the 
support  that  we  can,  and  we  hope  that  greater 
space  available  in  our  columns  next  month,  will 
allow  us  to  notice  many  drawings  which  are 
highly  creditable  to  their  authors. 
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THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


Tams. — Tlic  sale  of  the  picture-gallery  of  the 
Baron  tie  Mecklenburg,  one  of  the  most  famous  in 
Paris,  has  just  taken  place  by  auction  in  that 
city.  The  Marquis  of  Hertford  bought  a  “Horse 
Market,”  by  Wouvennans,  for  3200/.;  and  the 
museum  of  the  Louvre,  a  “Landscape,”  by  Hob¬ 
bema,  for  2880/.  Bembrandt’s  “  Portrait  of  Burgo¬ 
master  Six”  was  knocked  down  for  1120/.;  a 
“Landscape,”  by  Euysdael,  for  560/.;  a  “Land¬ 
scape,”  by  Both,  for  1128/.;  a  “Dutch  Canal,”  by 
Berghem,  for  760/.;  a  “Christ,”  by  Rembrandt,  for 
520/.;  a  “Portrait  of  Philip  Rubens,”  by  Rubens, 
for  128/.  ;  and  a  “  Watering  Place  for  Horses,”  by 
Paul  Potter,  258/.  The  total  amount  of  pictures 
sold  was  thirty,  and  the  amount  obtained  was 
14,240/. — The  building  for  the  gallery  of  Fine 
Arts  of  next  year,  situated  at  the  angle  of  the 
Avenue  Montaigne,  is  rapidly  advancing ;  nearly 
half  of  the  framework  is  raised.  This  vast  edifice 
is  formed  by  seven  galleries,  united  by  a  grand 
saloon  in  the  middle.  The  whole  is  of  colossal 
proportions :  its  length  is  250  metres,  and  its 
breadth,  on  the  Avenue  Montaigne,  150  metres. 
It  has  not  been  erected  by  the  same  company  as 
the  Palais  d’ Industrie,  hut  has  been  confided  to 
another  :  1,100,000  francs  is  the  expense  named.— 
The  Palace  of  Industry  progresses,  although  the 
building  has  been  erected  by  private  enterprise. 
The  government  has  reserved  to  itself  the  orna¬ 
mental  part,  which  promises  to  be  superb.  On  the 
grand  staircase  will  be  placed  a  suite  of  medallion 
paintings  on  earthenware,  by  M.  Devers,  repre¬ 
senting  distinguished  persons.  A  statue  of  Fortune 
in  bronze  will  be  placed  in  face  of  the  building, 
executed  by  M.  Elias  Robert. — The  Baron  Wappers, 
notwithstanding  the  honourable  station  he  holds  in 
Brussels,  seems  to  delight  in  his  residence  here, 
where  he  possesses  an  atelier  in  the  Rue  Pigale. 
He  has  lately  executed  a  picture  as  a  companion  to 
the  one  painted  some  years  since,  of  a  scene  in  the 
Temple,  representing  the  young  Dauphin  and  his 
terrible  jailer  Simon  Caracalla.  This  picture  was 
for  the  King  Leopold,  but  the  Empress  having  seen 
it  was  so  enchanted  with  it  that  she  requested  the 
artist  to  let  her  have  it ;  the  Baron  will  therefore 
be  obliged  to  repaint  the  subject,  or  compose 
another  painting.  These  subjects  are  more  painful 
than  pleasing,  and  had  better  be  forgotten. — The 
Palace  at  Fontainebleau  is  being  completely  re¬ 
stored,  and  will  rise  gloriously  from  the  state  of 
neglect  in  which  it  has  been  suffered  to  remain  so 
long.— We  expect  to  see  at  the  Salon  next  year 
pictures  of  “Christ  at  the  Judgment  Seat,”  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Minister  of  State,  and  of  the 
“Emperor  Napoleon  III.  Visiting  the  Louvre:” 
this  last  is  for  the  Senate.  The  “  Battle  of  Alma” 
-will  also  be  represented  by  M.  Eugene  Lami. — The 
picture  of  the  “Barren  Fig-tree,”  by  Lecomte,  has 
been  purchased  by  government;  also  that  of  the 
“Funeral  of  St.  Cecilia,”  byM.  Bougereau :  the 
two  paintings  were  sent  from  Rome  this  year  by 
these  students. — A  statue  by  M.  Lenglet,  a  young 
sculptor  of  St.  Quentin,  is  about  to  be  erected  in 
that  town  to  the  memory  of  Quentin  de  Latour,  a 
crayon  painter  of  considerable  talent.  This  artist 
was  born  in  1704,  and  died  in  1788;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Academic  des  beaux  Arts.  Having 
by  his  talents  amassed  a  large  fortune,  the  worthy 
use  he  made  of  it  is  not  generally  known ;  he 
founded,  by  a  gift  of  10,000f.,  the  prize  of  500f. 
called  “  La  tete  d’ expression,”  given  yearly  by  the 
Academy  of  Paris ;  the  same  sum  to  the  town  of 
Amiens,  as  a  prize  to  be  given  for  the  most  noble 
action,  or  a  discovery  most  useful  to  Art.  He  also 
established  at  St.  Quentin  a  free  school  of  Art,  and 
presented  it  with  25,000f.  during  his  lifetime. 
— The  town  of  ltion  is  about  to  erect  a  statue 
in  bronze,  in  memory  of  General  Desaix. — A 
curious  document  has  lately  been  discovered  amongst 
some  old  papers  sold  with  the  effects  of  a  deceased 
gentleman  at  Versailles ;  it  is  an  account  of  the 
various  sums  expended  by  Louis  XIV.  under  the 
direction  of  the  architect  Mamard  :  Versailles  and 
Marly,  116,238,893  livres;  St.  Germains,  6,155,551 
livres  ;  Fontainebleau,  2,775,746  livres;  Chambord, 
1,225,701  livres;  Louvre  and  Tuileries,  10,008,969 
livres;  Arc  of  Triumph,  St.  Germains,  513,755  livres; 
Observatory  of  Paris,  725,174  livres;  Invalides, 
1,718,382  livres ;  Place  Vendome,  2,062,699  livres  ; 
Val  de  Grace,  370,383  livres;  Annoneiades  de  Meu- 
lan,  88,412  livres;  Canal  de  Languedoc,  7,736,555 
livres ;  Gobelins,  3,645,943  livres ;  various  manu¬ 
factories,  1,979,990  livres ;  total,  158,000,000  livres. 
an  immense  sum  for  the  period.  Few  monarchs  can 
boast  of  having  done  so  much  as  did  this  luxurious 
prince  towards  the  embellishment  of  his  country. 

Munich. — A  recently  discovered,  or  at  least  not 
generally  known,  picture  is  in  the  possession  of 
Ross,  the  landscape  painter,  of  this  city.  It  bears 
the  signature  of  John  Van  Eyk,  with  the  date  1432. 


It  is  a  small  portrait  of  a  man  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  attired  in  a  wide-sleeved  dark  red  overcoat, 
bordered  with  fur,  and  a  green  head-dress,  with  a 
drapery  falling  on  each  side.  The  features  are  not 
attractive,  the  eyes  are  small,  the  nose  ill  formed ; 
but,  independent  of  this,  the  drawing  is  not  correct. 
The  colour  is  generally  warm,  without  intermediate 
grays.  The  Pinacotliek  contains  no  example  of  this 
painter.- — Of  the  hundred  large  historical  pictures 
which  King  Maximilian  has  determined  on,  two  are 
allotted  to  Kaulbach,  “The  Marriage  of  Alexander 
and  Roxana,”  and  “  The  Battle  of  Salamis,”  the 
figures  in  both  to  be  of  the  size  of  life.  Kreling  of 
Nuremberg  will  paint  “  The  Coronation  of  Louis  of 
Bavaria,”  and  “The  Coronation  of  Charlemagne” 
will  be  executed  by  Frederick  Kaulbach. — Of  Kaul¬ 
bach’ s  drawings  from  Shakspeare,  that  from  the 
scene  between  Caliban,  Trinculo,  and  Stcphano, 
has  been  engraved  by  Schaffer.  The  artist  is  busied 
with  two  other  drawings,  which  are  immediately  to 
be  engraved ;  one  of  these  is  finished,  it  is  from  the 
first  scene  of  the  third  act,  and  shows  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda  before  the  cave  of  Prospero.- — The 
industrial  exhibition  which  was  opened  by  the  King 
in  state  on  the  1 5th  of  J uly,  was  closed  in  like  manner 
by  a  commission  of  ministers  on  the  18th  of  October, 
at  midday.  In  the  name  of  the  king  the  minister 
thanked  the  princes  and  governments  of  Germany, 
their  commissioners,  and  the  body  of  contributors. 
The  medals  distributed  amounted  to  278  of  the 
first  class  ;  1036  of  the  second  class  ;  and  honourable 
mention  was  made  of  1627  of  the  exhibitors. 

Vienna. — The  exhibition  of  the  Austrian  Art- 
Hnion  comprehends  120  prizes  and  four  prize  plates ; 
for  the  former  the  society  disbursed  23,328  florins. 
Among  these  it  is  complained  that  there  is  neither 
a  historical  picture,  nor  any  sculptural  work  of  im¬ 
portance.  Pictures  painted  for  the  Art-Union  must 
necessarily  reduce  history  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
conceptions  of  the  novelist  and  the  feuilletonist,  so 
exclusively  are  genre,  landscape,  still  life,  &c.,  the 
foster-children  of  art-unions.  The  picture  for  which 
the  highest  price,  1500  florins,  has  been  paid,  is  a 
work  by  Waldmiiller,  entitled,  “  The  Reception  of 
a  New  Pupil.”  Among  the  prizes  are  some  of 
Sellany’s  water-colour  studies,  and  among-  the  land¬ 
scapes  a  composition  by  Hager  takes  the  first  rank. 
Van  Ilauen’s  “  Winter  ”  is  highly  meritorious,  as 
are  also  the  works  of  Voscher,  Ilolzer,  Rafi'alt, 
Gurlitt,  and  the  sketches  of  Novopatzky.  In  animal 
painting  Gauermann  stands  alone  and  without  a 
rival.  The  animal  painter  Ranftl  exhibits  a  genre 
picture,  and  in  still  life  and  flower  compositions,  the 
painters  who  signalise  themselves  are  Neugebauer, 
Lack,  Lauer,  Schuster,  Schaffer,  Borsos,  &c.  &c., 
but  upon  the  whole  the  selections  are  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  any  taste  or  knowledge. 

Nuremberg. — Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  von 
Eye  a  work  is  about  to  be  produced  under  the  title 
of  “The  Life  and  Art  of  Ancient  Times,  according 
to  Ancient  Monuments,  collected  for  Artists  and 
Amateurs.”  The  first  number  will  contain  two 
wild  boar  hunts,  after  H.  Burgmair ;  two  sleeping 
lanzknechts,  after  Diirer ;  the  portrait  of  Octavio 
Piccolomini,  and  a  piece  of  ancient  architecture  in 
Nuremberg. 

Stuttgardt. — Herr  Abel  of  this  city  has  recently 
become  possessed  of  an  example  of  mediaeval  art,  by 
C.  Vos,  who  lived  at  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Schwabian 
school.  The  subject  is  the  story  of  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon,  in  two  parts,  “  The  Departure  for  the 
Combat,”  and  “After  the  Combat.”  The  picture 
is  six  feet  in  height  by  five  feet  eight  in  breadth. 

Athenian  Antiquities.  —  At  one  of  the  last 
meetings  of  the  French  Institute,  M.  Guignaut  read 
the  following  statement  relating  to  the  labours  of 
the  French  Art- Academy  at  Athens,  one  of  the 
praiseworthy  creations  of  Louis  Philippe  : — “It  is 
Delphos  which,  on  account  of  its  oracle  and  its 
monuments,  occupies  the  first  place  after  Athens  in 
the  scale  of  Grecian  antiquities.  But  it  is  only  for 
the  last  twenty  years  that  any  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  locality  by  men  like  Leake,  Ulrichs, 
the  great  O.  Muller,  and  Curtius,  to  which  now  the 
labours  of  the  French  Academy  of  Athens  may  be 
added,  of  which  M.  Raynald  was  the  organ.  The 
soil  around  Delphos  has  been  so  much  changed  by 
nature  and  men  since  the  times  of  Pausanias,  and 
even  before,  that  it  is  mostly  the  prophetic  foun¬ 
tains  of  Castalia,  Cassotis,  and  Delphos,  which  can 
guide  us,  and  serve  as  points  of  recognition  for 
edifices  and  localities  swept  away  and  changed  from 
oft'  the  surface  of  the  earth.  M.  Guerin  has  resorted 
to  a  most  curious  expedient,  by  obtaining,  what  is 
called  but  little  known,  some  seventeen  bullcs  d’or 
—forms  or  edicts  of  donations  made  by  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  emperors  to  the  convents,  especially  that  of 
Patmos — which  throw  great  light  on  the  geography 
of  Greece  in  the  eleventh  and  succeeding  centuries, 
and  serve  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  anti¬ 
quities  of  Heroic  Greece  and  the  present  time,  and 
the  changes  it  has  successively  undergone.” 
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Manchester. — The  annual  exhibition  of  works 
of  Art  closed  on  the  2nd  of  December,  having  been 
opened  about  three  months :  more  than  thirty 
thousand  persons  it  is  calculated,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
rooms  during  this  period,  of  which  number,  upwards 
of  twenty-one  thousand  were  admitted  in  the 
evenings,  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  twopence  each. 
It  majr  be  regarded  as  a  fact  most  creditable  to  the 
classes  of  mom  the  far  greater  hulk  of  these 
evening  visitors  was  composed,  that  though  the 
gallery  was  on  some  occasions  most  inconveniently 
crowded,  not  a  single  instance  of  misconduct,  nor 
of  injury  to  the  pictures,  occurred.  Through  the 
kindness  of  the  directors,  the  pupils  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  School  of  Art,  the  evening  classes  of  the 
Manchester  Mechanics  Institute,  the  children  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  School  and  of  other  charities  were 
admitted  without  charge.  Surely  the  authorities 
of  our  Metropolitan  picture-exhibitions  may  take  a 
leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  Manchester  Art-patrons : 
the  artisans  and  operatives  of  London  are  not  a 
whit  less  intelligent,  less  desirous  of  improvement, 
or  less  worthy  of  kindly  consideration  than  the 
cotton  spinners  of  Lancashire.  AVhat  a  glorious 
opportunity  is  now  offered  to  the  Royal  Academy 
from  what  we  tell  it  of  Manchester,  to  break 
through  its  exclusiveness,  and  open  its  doors,  say 
four  evenings  in  the  week,  to  the  fustian  jacketed 
multitude,  at  a  twopenny  or  threepenny  rate  of 
admission,  and,  on  the  other  two  evenings  at  the 
ordinary  charge  of  a  shilling,  or  perhaps  sixpence, 
to  the  thousands  who  are  pent  up  the  live-long  day 
behind  counters  and  desks.  The  Academy  will 
find  its  coffers  enriched  by  the  experiment :  will  its 
members  try  it  ?  we  fear  they  will  not — yet ;  though 
such  a  course  would  dispel  many  threatening  clouds 
that  now  hang  around  the  society,  obscuring  its 
splendour  and  opposing  its  utility.  Why  too  may 
not  the  National  Gallery  have  its  evening  visitors  ? 
It  would  be  a  wise  and  liberal  policy  to  admit  such. 

Swansea. — The  second  exhibition  of  the  Swansea 
school  of  Art  was  opened  towards  the  end  of 
November.  The  far  larger  portion  of  the  works  of 
Art  exhibited  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  drawings 
made  in  the  evening  class  at  the  local  Central 
School,  and  attended  chief! y  by  the  working  classes; 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  were  selections 
showing  the  progress  of  the  following  schools  in 
connection  with  the  Central  School,  viz. — the 
Swansea  Grammar  School,  Normal  College,  Mr. 
Colston’s,  and  the  British  School,  Goat  Street ; 
and  also  a  display  of  drawing  in  figure  and  land¬ 
scape,  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Neath,  where 
Mr.  Hamerton,  the  master  of  the  Swansea  school, 
holds  a  private  class.  On  the  whole,  the  exhibition 
is  said  to  have  been  gratifying-  and  encouraging. 

Chester.— The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the 
works  executed  by  the  students  in  this  school,  to  be 
exhibited  in  London  in  competition  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  medals,  took  place  in  the  Central  School, 
at  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  on  the  16th  of 
November.  The  drawings  consist  of  linear  geo¬ 
metry,  mechanical  and  machine  drawing,  and 
details  of  architecture,  linear  perspective,  free-hand 
drawing  from  ornamental  copies,  and  free-hand 
outline  from  ornamental  casts,  shading  in  chalks 
from  copies,  shading  from  models  and  objects,  the 
human  figure  in  outline,  flowers  drawn  from  copies 
and  nature,  in  outline  and  colours,  and  ornament 
painted  from  copies.  The  school  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Davidson  is  extending  its  benefits  very 
considerably. 

Worcester. — The  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Worcester  School  of  Art,  was  held  at  the  Music 
Hall,  Worcester,  on  the  21st  of  November  :  a  large 
number  of  persons  assembled  to  take  part  in  or  to 
witness  the  proceedings  of  the  evening.  Lord 
Ward  took  the  chair,  and  among  those  present  were 
the  Mayor  and  Sheriff'  of  the  City,  the  Dean  of  the 
Cathedral,  Sir  F.  H.  Lechmere,  and  many  other 
influential  gentlemen.  The  report  congratulated 
the  meeting  on  the  prosperous  career  of  the  school. 
Sixteen  medals  had  been  awarded  to  it  by  the 
government  authorities,  at  the  general  competition 
in  London,  so  that  the  Worcester  School  took  rank 
as  second  amongst  the  provincial  schools  in  point  of 
progress  or  merit,  a  result  which  the  report  attri¬ 
buted  in  no  small  degree  to  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Kyd,  the  master.  Lord  Ward  distributed  the 
prizes,  and  addressed  the  meeting.  The  aid  con¬ 
tributed  by  government  during  the  past  year 
amounted  to  about  160/. 

Leeds.— A  project  has  been  started,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  of  its  proving  successful,  to  establish  an 
Art-Union  for  the  County  of  York  :  a  memorial  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  extensively  signed, 
praying  the  Board  to  authorise  its  formation.  We 
thought  the  Leeds  Academy  of  Art,  of  recent 
foundation,  had  an  Art-Union  society  in  connection 
with  their  school,  but  we  presume  it  is  not  so. 
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MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  Royal  Academy.— On  the  evening  of 
December  9th,  being  the  86th  Anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
at  a  general  assembly  of  the  academicians,  the 
following  silver  medals  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
Edwin  Frederick  Holt,  for  the  best  painting  from 
the  life  in  the  Life  School ;  to  Mr.  Henry 
Harrison  Martin,  for  the  best  painting  from  the 
living  draped  model  ;  to  Mr.  Henry  Garland, 
for  the  best  drawing  from  the  life;  to  Mr.  John 
Adams,  for  the  best  model  from  the  life  ;  to  Mr. 
Henry  AV.  Banks  Davis,  for  a  model  from  the 
life  ;  to  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Norton  for  the  best 
drawing  from  the  antique  ;  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Barrett, 
for  the  best  model  from  the  antique  ;  to  Mr. 
Charles  Lock  Eastlake,  for  the  best  architectural 
drawing  from  the  south  front  of  Burlington 
House  ;  to  Mr.  Edgar  Philip  Brock,  for  the  best 
perspective  drawing  in  outline  ;  to  Mr.  Henry 
Banks  Davis,  for  the  best  drawing  in  sciography. 
The  General  Assembly  afterwards  proceeded  to 
appoint  officers  fo.r  the  ensuing  year,  when  Sir 
Charles  Lock  Eastlake  was  re-elected  President. 
Council, — P.  MacDowell,  J.  R.  Herbert,  F.  R. 
Lee,  W.  P.  Frith,  A.  Cooper,  E.  H.  Baily,  J. 
Webster,  Esqrs.,  and  Sir  R.  Westmacott.  Visiters 
in  the  Life  Academy, —  A.  Cooper,  W.  C.  Marshall, 
W.  P.  Frith,  D.  Maclise,  W.  Mulready,  P.  Mac¬ 
Dowell,  II.  W.  Pickersgill,  C.  W.  Cope,  and 
S.  A.  Hart,  Esqrs.  Visitors  in  the  School  of 
Painting, — A.  Cooper,  W.  P.  Frith,  D.  Maclise, 
S.  A.  Hart,  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  W.  Mulready, 
J.  Webster,  C.  W.  Cope,  Esqrs.,  and  Sir  AY.  C. 
Ross.  Auditors  re-elected, — Sir  R.  AArestmacott, 
W.  Mulready,  Esq.,  and  Sir  C.  Barry. 

Destruction  of  Valuable  Pictures. — Time, 
it  is  said,  is  the  great  destroyer  of  pictures,  as 
well  as  of  all  else :  fire  has  frequently  shared 
this  demerit  with  him,  and  now  it  seems  a  rail¬ 
way  has  participated  in  the  work  of  destruction. 
A  van,  containing  a  number  of  pictures,  kindly 
lent  by  John  Naylor,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  but  now  of  Leighton  Hall,  Montgomery¬ 
shire,  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  St. 
George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  during  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  that  town, 
was  returning  home  with  its  valuable  lading, 
when,  as  it  was  crossing  the  line  of  the  Shrews¬ 
bury  and  Chester  Railway,  it  was  run  into  by  a 
train  which  smashed  the  van  and  irretrievably 
damaged  a  large  portion  of  its  contents.  AYe 
heard  of  the  accident  on  the  day  after  it  hap¬ 
pened,  the  24th  November.  The  pictures  thus 
destroyed  consisted  of  the  two  “Napoleons”  of 
Delaroche,  the  two  Martins,  “  Belshazzar’s 
Feast,”  and  “  Joshua  Commanding  the  Sun  to 
stand  still,”  Stanfield’s  “  Wreckers,”  “  The  Oyster 
Grotto,”  by  AVebster,  Ary  Scheffer’s  “'Two 
Maries,”  Goodall’s  “Saying  Grace,”  Eastlake’s 
“  Captives,”  and  Collins’s  “AVelsh  Guides.”  Some 
of  these,  particularly  AVebster’s  charming  little 
piece,  are,  we  understand,  absolutely  broken 
into  small  fragments,  rendering  it  impossible 
that  they  can  ever  be  restored  to  the  semblance 
of  pictures  again.  Every  lover  of  Art,  with  our¬ 
selves,  must  deplore  this  unfortunate  mishap, 
and  must  deeply  sympathise  with  Mr.  Naylor  for 
the  irreparable  loss  he  has  sustained.  Mr.  Naylor, 
we  hear,  estimates  his  pecuniary  loss  at  nearly 
14,000Z.  ;  this,  however,  is  to  him  the  most  in¬ 
significant  part  of  his  misfortune. 

A  Bust  of  Professor  AATlson,  executed  in 
“  statuary  porcelain,”  has  been  issued  by  Messrs. 
Child  &  Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  the  purpose  of  its 
publication  being  not  alone  in  honour  of  the 
great  man,  but  to  aid  the  fund  now  raising  to 
erect  a  worthy  monument  to  his  memory.  The 
bust,  which  is  of  comparatively  small  size,  is 
copied  from  the  life-size  bust  in  marble  by 
Mr.  Fillans,  of  Glasgow.  It  is  a  very  striking 
likeness  of  the  late  Professor,  whose  name  is 
inseparably  linked  with  so  many  of  the  more 
remarkable  literary  achievements  of  the  age  : 
his  fine  expansive  forehead,  his  searching  and 
deep  set  eyes,  the  firm  and  finely  developed 
mouth,  the  wildly  flowing  hair — all  that  we 
remember  of  his  grand  head  are  preserved  with 
singular  fidelity.  No  work  of  the  kind  has  ever 
more  forcibly  recalled  the  man — a  man  of  loftier 
intellect  or  of  higher  soul  has  not  existed  in  our 


age.  His  country  may  be  proud  of  him — as  one 
of  her  most  exalted  “  worthies  :  ”  but  his  fame 
belongs  not  alone  to  Scotland  ;  it  will  be  im¬ 
perishable  as  long  as  our  language  lasts.  This 
statuary  porcelain  bust  will,  therefore,  be  ac¬ 
ceptable,  not  to  his  friends  only,  but  to  all  who 
appreciate  his  genius  and  have  derived  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  his  eloquent  pen.' 

The  AVellington  Monument  in  St.  Paul’s.— 
Four  sculptors  have  been  selected  to  send  iu  de¬ 
signs  for  this  monument — Gibson,  Foley,  Baily 
and  Marochetti.  The  selection  of  one  of  the  four 
is  to  be  determined  by  Sir  AVilliam  Moleswortli, 
“  first  commissioner  of  the  office  of  works  and 
public  buildings.”  Although  we  "are  not  aware 
that  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  has  had  much 
acquaintance  with  Art,  he  is  an  enlightened  and 
honourable  gentleman  :  and,  at  all  events,  is  not 
an  irresponsible  “  committee.” 

The  Directorship  of  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery. — It  is  understood  that  this  appointment 
has  been  conferred  'on  R.  N.  AVornum,  Esq., 
whose  name  is  so  extensively  and  so  honourably 
known  in  connection  with  Art.  AYe  are  not 
enabled  to  announce  this  appointment  officially  : 
but  it  is  a  rumour  in  which  we  place  confidence. 
Next  month  it  may  be  our  duty  to  comment  on 
the  subject. 

The  late  AAk  H.  Bartlett’s  Drawings.— A 
very  large  collection  of  drawings,  the  works  of 
the  late  Mr.  Bartlett,  will  be  sold  by  auction 
early  in  the  present  month,  by  Messrs.  Southgate 
&  Barrett,  Fleet  Street.  Few  recent  sales  have 
been  more  important  or  more  attractive  ;  else¬ 
where,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  great 
energy  and  activity  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  to  the 
exceeding  accuracy,  combined  with  large  artistic 
skill,  manifested  in  all  the  works  of  his  pencil. 
Some  idea  of  these  advantages  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  sale  will  be  drawings 
made  in  Switzerland,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Canada, 
the  United  States,  various  parts  of  England,  on 
the  Bosphorus  and  the  Danube,  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  in  several  other  countries  in  the  Old 
and  New  AVorlds.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  authenticity  of  the  whole  will  be  guaranteed  : 
for  they  are  all  the  original  drawings  made  for 
the  several  works  published  during  the  last  twenty 
years  by  Mr.  Virtue,  and  which  established  the 
renown  of  the  accomplished  and  lamented  artist. 
It  will  be  readily  understood,  that  the  series,  which 
number  several  hundreds,  are  greatly  varied  in 
subject  and  character  :  they  are  for  the  most  part 
highly  interesting,  as  true  copies  of  the  most 
attractive  scenery  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
as  illustrations  of  national  manners  and  costumes, 
or  as  portraits  of  structures  inseparably  linked 
with  memorable  associations :  we  cannot  doubt, 
therefore,  the  peculiar  attractions  of  this  sale. 

British  Pictures  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. — 
It  is  understood  that  British  Art  is  to  be  repre¬ 
sented,  not  by  contributions  of  the  artists,  but 
by  works  borrowed  for  the  occasion  from  various 
collections,  public  as  well  as  private :  thus 
several  will  be  sent  from  the  Yernon  Gallery, 
and  also  selections  will  be  made  of  those  which 
have  been  painted  for  the  new  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament.  It  is  said  also  that  the  choice  of  the 
noble  collection  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks  has  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission.  This 
plan  has  its  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages, 
but  undoubtedly  the  former  preponderate.  So 
little  is  known  in  France  of  the  power  of  our 
school,  that  the  Parisians  generally  imagine  us 
to  have  “no  Art : ”  and  we  may  reasonably 
expect  them  to  be  astounded  when  they  examine 
the  finest  productions  of  Eastlake,  Maclise, 
Mulready,  AVard,  Turner,  Creswick,  and  so 
many  others  of  whom  our  country  is  justly 
proud. 

The  Drawings  of  a  late  Celebrated 
Painter. — Rumours  of  a  painful  nature  are  in 
circulation  relative  to  the  drawings  which  have 
been  left  by  a  deceased  painter  of  the  highest 
reputation.  It  would  be  premature  to  mention 
names,  although  the  matter  is  by  no  means  a 
secret,  and  will,  it  is  said,  become  a  subject  of 
public  investigation.  It  was  considered  that 
many  of  the  slight  and  apparently  unfinished 
sketches  might  be  improved,  and  rendered 
better  suited  to  meet  the  public  eye  in  a  sale¬ 
room  ;  it  was  therefore  determined  that  the 
drawings  should  be  touched  upon  and  finished, 


and  an  artist  was  found  who  had  the  temerity  to 
undertake  the  task,  but  lie  is  lately  deceased, 
and  these  and  other  facts  have  transpired  since 
his  death.  Upon  such  a  proceeding  it  is  im¬ 
possible  too  strongly  to  animadvert ;  the  draw¬ 
ings  arc  of  great  value ;  but  who  after  this  can  be 
assured  that  he  possesses  a  genuine  work  from 
any  of  these  portfolios  1  AYe  await  the  further 
publicity  of  the  matter. 

The  Gallery  of  Illustration. — This  series 
of  panoramic  and  dioramic  views  and  effects 
is  re-opened  with  additions  describing  the  landing 
of  the  troops  at  Eupatoria,  the  Battle  of  the 
Alma,  the  march  through  the  forests,  Sebastopol 
and  the  position  of  the  allied  forces,  &c.,  &c.  The 
views  of  St.  Petersburg  by  moonlight  with  the 
AVinter  Palace,  the  Hermitage,  the  frozen  Neva 
and  the  extensive  quays,  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  dioramic  illusion  ;  but  the  interest  of  this 
view  is  superseded  by  those  in  the  Crimea,  and 
the  Black  Sea,  especially  the  panorama  of  the 
battle,  the  progress  of  which  is  shown  from  the 
advance  of  the  armies  on  the  plain  until  the 
heights  are  gained  and  the  Russians  expelled 
from  their  position,  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
which,  insurmountable  by  any  other  troops  than 
our  own,  is  here  presented  with  a  vivid  reality 
which  no  written  description  can  convey.  The 
bird’s  eye  view  of  Sebastopol,  Balaklava,  the 
camps,  and  the  neighbouring  country  for  many 
miles  round,  is  highly  instructive  ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  happy  than  the  supplemental  de¬ 
scriptions,  aided  by  diagrams,  of  Mr.  Stocqueler, 
in  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  a  besieging 
army  approaches  a  fortress.  The  whole  of  these 
pictures,  which  are  by  Messrs.  Grieve  and  Telbin, 
are  of  the  highest  character  in  panoramic  art. 

The  Photograpic  Society. — The  forthcoming 
exhibition  of  photographic  art  will  take  place  at 
the  gallery  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  A\rater 
Colours  in  Pall  Mall  east,  arrangements  having 
been  entered  into  between  both  societies  for 
that  purpose. 

Exhibition  of  Belgian  Pictures. — A\Te  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  this  year  in  contemplation  to  add 
another  foreign  exhibition,  to  those — the  Ger¬ 
man  and  French— which  have  been  already  estab¬ 
lished  ;  that  is,  a  collection  of  the  works  of  living 
Belgian  painters. 

Two  Medals  have  been  struck  in  Birmingham, 
by  Messrs.  Allen  &  Moore,  as  testimonial  pre¬ 
sentations  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  J.  Brodrick, 
for  many  years  rector  of  Bath,  and  who  has  lately 
quitted  the  scene  of  his  long  and  honourable 
labours.  These  medals  have  reference  chiefly 
to  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  two  public 
schools  of  the  city, — the  “  Blue  Coat  School,” 
and  “  King  Edward’s  School.”  The  former  con¬ 
tains  a  bust  of  the  founder,  Robert  Nelson  ;  on 
the  reverse  is  an  inscription  merely.  The  latter 
has  on  the  obverse  a  portrait  of  King  Edward  VI., 
and  on  the  reverse  a  seated  clergyman  is  ex¬ 
amining  a  group  of  youths,  the  motto  being 
“  Ecce  timor  Domini  ipsa  est  sapientia.”  The 
medals  are  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  B.  AYright, 
a  silversmith  of  Bath,  and,  we  may  add,  an  artist 
also  of  that  city,  for  they  are  of  an  exceedingly 
good  order  as  compositions,  and  are  highly 
creditable  to  his  taste  and  skill  as  the  designer.  - 

The  Society  of  Painters  in  AALater-Colours. 
— Notwithstanding  the  predictions  that  the  war 
would  exert  a  most  unfavourable  influence  on  the 
Fine  Arts,  this  Society,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
closed  their  fiftieth  exhibition  with  increased 
prosperity,  a  larger  sum  having  been  taken  at 
the  doors  for  the  admission  of  visitors  than 
during  any  anterior  season  since  the  foundation 
of  the  society.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
exhibited  works  were  sold,  including  all  those  of 
merit  and  importance.  From  the  list  of  associates 
Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Gilbert  have  been  elected  to 
membership,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Burton  has 
been  added  to  the  list  of  associates.  The  last- 
named  artist  is  the  painter  of  “  The  Blind  Girl  at 
the  Holy  AYell,”  the  engraving  from  which  had 
an  extensive  sale.  This  artist  has  been  studying 
for  two  years  in  Munich.  This  Society  has  most 
generously  headed  the  subscription  list  for  the 
widow  and  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
their  former  secretary,  with  the  liberal  contri¬ 
bution  of  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  and  the 
members  individually  have  subscribed  five  and 
ten  guineas  each. 
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KEVIEWS. 


A  Common-place  Book  of  Thoughts,  Memories, 
and  Fancies,  Original  and  Select.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson.  'With  Illustrations  and  Etch¬ 
ings.  Published  by  Longman  &  Co.,  London. 
Mrs.  Jameson  is  not  just  to  herself  when  she  says 
j  “  this  little  volume  is  a  book  of  common-places  and 
nothing  more ;  ”  we  must,  discourteous  as  it  may 
seem  to  a  lady,  contradict  her  assertion,  for  it  is  a 
book  very  far  from  “common-place,”  one  full  of 
I  good,  true,  and  beautiful  thoughts,  the  offspring  of 
a  richly  stored  and  reflective  mind,  of  a  refined 
intelligence,  and  of  a  gentle  womanly  spirit.  Frag¬ 
ments  of  thought  its  contents  certainly  are,  yet  are 
they  for  the  most  part  bits  of  gold,  pure,  solid,  and 
of  worth.  “  For  many  years,”  writes  the  author, 
“  I  have  been  accustomed  to  make  a  memorandum 
of  any  thought  which  might  come  across  me  (if 
pen  and  paper  were  at  hand),  and  to  mark  (and 
remark)  any-  passage  in  the  book  which  excited 
either  a  sympathetic  or  an  antagonistic  feeling. 
This  selection  of  notes  accumulated  from  day  to  day, 
the  volume  on  Shakspear’s  Women,  on  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art,  and  various  other  productions, 
sprung  from  seed  thus  lightly  and  casually  sown, 
ii  which,  I  hardly  know  how,  grew  up  and  expanded 
]  into  a  regular  readable  form  with  a  beginning,  a 

I  middle,  and  an  end.  But  what  was  to  be  done 

with  the  fragments  which  remained  —  without 
beginning  and  without  end — links  of  a  hidden  or 
broken  chain  ?  Whether  to  preserve  them  or  de¬ 
stroy  them  became  a  question,  and  one  I  could  not 
I  answer  for  myself.”  And  so,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  others,  whose  advice  will,  we  are  sure,  be 
considered  most  judicious  by  every  reader  of  her 
volume,  Mrs.  Jameson  has  given  to  the  world  her 
“Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies.” 

But  only  a  portion  of  her  accumulated  stock  are 
sent  forth,  and  these  are  divided  into  two  parts — - 
Ethics  and  Character,  Literature  and  Art;  each 
part  including  a  large  variety  of  subject  and  cha¬ 
racter,  discussed  in  a  style  that  reminds  us  of 
Colton’s  “Lacon,”  and  with  the  philosophic  morale 
and  tone  that  distinguish  the  well-known  writings 
1  of  this  divine. 

The  “Notes  oil  Art”  contain  some  judicious 
criticisms  on  actresses,  musicians,  painters,  and 
pictures,  besides  some  pure  gems  from  the  mine  of 
thought, — we  extract  one  of  the  latter  : — “Artists 
are  interesting  to  me  as  men.  Then-  work  is  the 
product  of  mind,  and  should  lead  us  to  a  knowledge 
of  then  own  being ;  else,  as  I  have  often  said  and 
written,  our  admiration  of  Art  is  a  species  of 
atheism.  To  forget  the  soul  in  its  highest  mani¬ 
festation  is  like  forgetting  God  in  his  creation.” 

The  concluding  portion  of  Mrs.  Jameson’s 
“Common-places”  contains  a  “Fragment  on 
Sculpture,”  and  on  certain  Characters  in  history  and 
poetry  considered  as  subjects  of  modern  Art :  our 
sculptors  would  do  well  in  adopting  some  of  the 
author’s  recommendations,  or  rather  suggestions; 
there  is  still  abundance  of  new  material  in  the 
mythology  of  the  ancients,  though  for  centuries  it 
has  been  worked  upon.  Some  paragraphs  of  the 
“Fragment”  appeared  in  an  article  written  by 
Mrs.  Jameson  for  the  Art-Journal ,  in  1849.  As  a 
kind  of  corollary  to  some  remarks  then  made,  with 
reference  to  Greek  allegory,  in  the  present  forms  of 
Greek  Art,  being  acceptable  to  an  English  public, 
she  now  say's  : — 

“Classical  attainments  of  any  kind  are  rare  in 
our  English  sculptors :  therefore  it  is  that  we  find 
them  often  quite  familiar  with  the  conventional 
treatment  and  outward  forms  of  the  usual  subjects 
of  Greek  Art,  without  much  knowledge  of  the 
original  poetical  conception,  its  derivation,  or  its 
significance  ;  and  equally  without  any  real  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  idea  of  which  the  form  is  but  the 
vehicle.  Hence  they  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  how 
far  tliis  original  conception  is  capable  of  being 
varied,  modified,  animated  as  it  were,  with  an 
j:  infusion  of  fresh  life,  without  deviating  from  its 

essential  truth,  or  transgressing  those  narrow  limits 
within  which  all  sculpture  must  be  bounded  in 
respect  to  action  and  attitude.  To  express  character 

I  within  these  limits  is  the  grand  difficulty.  "We 
must  remember  that  too  much  value  given  to  the 
head  as  the  seat  of  mind,  too  much  expression 
given  to  the  features  as  the  exponents  of  character, 
must  diminish  the  importance  of  those  parts  of  the 
form  on  which  sculpture  mainly  depends  for  its 
effect  on  the  imagination.  To  convey  the  idea  of  a 
complete  individuality  in  a  single  figure,  and  under 
these  restrictions,  is  the  problem  to  be  solved  by 
the_  sculptor  who  aims  at  originality,  yet  feels  his 
aspirations  restrained  by  a  fine  taste,  and  circum¬ 
scribed  by  certain  inevitable  associations. 

“It  is  therefore  a  question  open  to  argument 
and  involving  considerations  of  infinite  delicacy 
and  moment,  in  morals  and  in  Art,  whether 
the  old  Greek  legends,  endued  as  they  are  with 


an  imperishable  vitality  derived  from  then  abstract 
truth,  may  not  be  susceptible  of  a  treatment 
in  modem  Art  analogous  to  that  which  they 
have  received  in  modem  poetry,  when  the  signifi¬ 
cant  myth,  or  the  ideal  character,  without  losing 
its  classic  grace,  has  been  animated  with  a  purer 
sentiment,  and  developed  into  a  higher  expres¬ 
siveness.  Wordsworth’s  ‘  Dion  and  Laodamia  ;  ’ 
Shelley’s  version  of  the  ‘  Hymn  to  Mercury  ;  ’ 
Goethe’s  ‘  Tphigenia  ;  ’  Lord  Byron’s  ‘Prome¬ 
theus;’  Keat’s  ‘Hyperion;’  Barry  Cornwall’s 
‘  Proserpina ;  ’  are  instances  of  what  I  mean  in 
poetry.  To  do  the  same  thing  in  Art  requires  that 
our  sculptors  should  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles  that  our  greatest  poets  do  to 
Homer  and  Euripides ;  that  they  should  be  them¬ 
selves  poets  and  interpreters,  not  mere  translators 
and  imitators.” 

We  have  been  beguiled  by  this  pleasant  and 
instructive  volume  beyond  our  usual  limits  of 
critical  notice,  and  yet  we  feel  to  have  done  it  but 
scanty  justice.  We  shall  hope,  however,  that  what 
has  been  advanced  will  induce  our  readers  to  look 
into  it  themselves,  though  surely  Mrs.  Jameson 
needs  not  om  aid  to  commend  her  writings  to  public 
favour  ;  her  fame  as  an  authoress  has  been  long- 
established.  The  book  now  before  us  is  embel¬ 
lished  with  a  large  number  of  graceful  wood-cuts. 


Giotto  and  his  Works  in  Padua.  By  John 

Ruskin.  Part  I.  Six  Engravings  from  the 

Frescoes  of  Giotto.  Drawn  by  W.  0. 

Williams.  Engraved  by  Dalziel,  Brothers. 

Published  by  the  Arundel  Society. 

On  turning-  over  the  leaves  of  the  engravings  after 
Giotto’s  frescoes,  before  looking  into  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
book,  we  mentally  put  the  same  question  to  ourselves 
which  the  writer  has  recorded  in  one  of  his  pages  : 

■ — “  But  what,  it  may  be  said  by  the  reader,  is  the 
use  of  the  works  of  Giotto  to  us  !  They  may  indeed 
have  been  wonderful  for  their  time,  and  of  infinite 
use  in  that  time  ;  but  since  after  Giotto,  came 
Leonardo  and  Correggio,  what  is  the  use  of  going 
back  to  the  ruder  art  and  republishing  it  in  1854  ? 
Why  should  we  fret  ourselves  to  dig  down  to  the 
root  of  the  tree,  when  we  may  at  once  enjoy  its 
fruits  and  foliage  ?”  As  we  could  not — and  even 
now  cannot — suggest  a  reply  satisfactory  to  our  own 
minds,  we  will  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Ruskin’s. — “  I  answer,  first,  that  in  all  matters 
relating  to  human  intellect,  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
have  hold  of  the  root :  that  at  least  we  ought  to  see 
it,  and  taste  it,  and  handle  it ;  for  it  often  happens 
that  the  root  is  wholesome,  when  the  leaves,  however 
fair,  are  useless  or  poisonous.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  first  expression  of  an  idea  is  the  most 
valuable  :  the  idea  may  afterwards  be  polished  and 
softened,  and  made  more  attractive  to  the  general 
eye ;  but  the  first  expression  of  it  has  a  freshness 
and  brightness  like  the  flash  of  a  native  crystal 
compared  to  the  lustre  of  glass  that  has  been  melted 
and  cut.  And  in  the  second  place,  we  ought  to 
measiu-e  the  value  of  art  less  by  its  executive  than 
by  its  moral  power.  Giotto  was  not  indeed  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  painters,  but  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  who  ever  lived.  He  was  the  first 
master  of  his  time  in  architecture  as  well  as  in 
painting  ;  he  was  the  friend  of  Dante,  and  the 
undisputed  interpreter  of  religious  truth,  by  means 
of  painting,  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  The  works  of 
such  a  man  may  not  be  the  best  to  set  before  children 
to  teach  them  drawing,  but  they  assuredly  should 
be  studied  with  the  greatest  care  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.” 

Appreciating,  as  we  do  to  the  fullest  extent,  the 
genius  of  Giotto,  the  pioneer  of  the  great  army  of 
painters  whose  glorious  productions  are  now  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  even  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
advocacy  fails  to  convince  us  of  the  utility  of 
reproducing  such  works  as  we  find  in  the  six 
engravings,  and  in  others  previously  published, 
from  the  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  S.  M.  dell’ 
Arena  at  Padua  :  they  can  only  be  regarded  as 
“curiosities”  of  art,  and  as  marking  the  steps 
taken  by  the  painter  to  emancipate  Art  from  its 
almost  Cimmerian  darkness.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
Society  which  has  sent  forth  these  engravings  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  publish 
them  for  then-  own  behoof  only ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are,  we  believe,  not  purehaseable  by  the  public  ; 
we  have  no  right  to  cavil  at  the  members  of  the 
Arundel  Society'  for  investing  their  subscriptions  as 
they  please.  In  this  age  one  is  led  to  expect  some 
public  benefit  from  the  proceedings  of  all  asso¬ 
ciated  bodies — something  that  will  instruct  us  con¬ 
cerning  the  past,  while  it  teaches  us  what  to  do 
now,  and  what  may  be  done  hereafter  :  the  present 
generation  are  looking  forward — not  backward. 
The  only  advantage  our  painters  will  gain  from 
studying  the  works  of  Giotto,  is  to  learn  what  to 
avoid,  and  this  to  one  class  will  be  something,  if  they 
learn  it. 


Zurich.  Engraved  by  T.  A.  Prior.  Lake  of 
Lucerne.  Engraved  by  R.  Mallis.  From  the 
Pictures  by  J.  M.  M.  Turner,  R.A.  Published 
by  H.  Graves  &  Co.,  London. 

It  is  so  long  since  we  have  seen  any  pure  line  en¬ 
gravings  on  a  large  scale  issued  by  our  print- 
publishers,  that  we  began  to  apprehend  they  had 
forgotten  such  an  art  had  ever  existed,  or  at  least, 
that  it  was  capable  of  effecting  attiring  beyond  a 
portrait,  an  “annual”  plate,  or  a  vignette.  Me 
can  only  account  for  tliis  neglect  of  what  certainly 
is  the  highest  branch  of  engraving,  by  the  fact  that 
the  taste  of  the  public,  led  and  fostered  by  the 
principal  publishing  firms,  has  demanded  a  class  of 
prints  to  which  the  graver  alone  is  inapplicable. 
Another  circumstance,  as  regards  the  production  of 
historical  subjects  in  line,  is  that  our  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  who  work  in  this  style,  will  not 
engrave  on  steel  from  the  additional  labour  this 
metal  requires  in  comparison  with  copper.  Pub¬ 
lishers,  who  undoubtedly  ought  to  know  their  own 
business  better  than  others,  have  an  idea  that  line 
engravings  will  not  “pay ;”  one  of  these  gentlemen 
remarked  to  us  a  short  time  back,  that  “if  he  had 
encouraged  only  this  branch  of  the  art  he  must  long 
since  have  closed  his  establishment.”  Me  believe 
him  to  be  wrong,  and  we  believe  also  that  he  and 
his  brethren  in  the  trade,  would  rather  sell  a  limited 
number  of  impressions,  whether  line  or  mezzotinto, 
from  a  copper  plate — for  it  will  only  yield  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  number— at  a  high  price,  than 
some  thousands  at  a  lower  rate  from  a  steel  plate, 
the  object  being  to  make  prints  rare  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  few.  Now  our  object  and  desire  is  to  popularise 
Art  by  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  the  multitude ; 
and  it  will  always  be  our  duty  to  advocate  any 
system  that  leads  to  such  a  result,  and  to  protest 
against  what  seems  a  hindrance  to  it. 

Landscape  engraving  in  line  has  not  been 
“shelved”- — to  use  an  ordinary  expression — as  we 
find  historical  engraving  to  be :  theFindens,  Goodall, 
Millmore,  Miller,  &c.  have  executed  some  charming- 
plates  after  the  pictures  of  Turner,  Collins,  &c.,  and 
others  we  know  are  in  progress  :  the  two  whose 
titles  stand  at  the  head  of  these  brief  remarks  may 
be  included  among  the  works  highly'  honourable  to 
our  school  of  landscape  engravers ;  they  are  from 
pictures  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mindus,  of  Totten¬ 
ham.  The  view  of  “Zurich”  appears  to  be  taken  from 
a  high  point,  probably  near  the  Katsbastion,  over¬ 
looking  the  town  on  both  sides  the  river  Limmat ; 
the  Munsterhof,  or  cathedral  being  to  the  left  of  the 
spectator  :  in  the  foreground  is  the  wooden  bridge 
that  crosses  the  river,  covered  with  an  immense 
multitude  of  female  figures,  but  for  what  especial 
purpose  they  are  gathered  together  does  not  seem 
quite  clear.  The  evening  sun,  lighting  the  clouds 
with  its  many  coloured  hues,  which  the  lake  in  the 
distance  reflects,  casts  a  misty  shadow  from  the 
elevated  buildings,  in  the  true  “Turnerish”  style. 
There  is  some  excellent  work  in  Mr.  Prior’s 
engraving.  “.Lucerne”  makes  a  charming  com¬ 
panion  to  it :  this  view-,  if  we  do  not  mistake  the 
locality',  is  taken  from  below  the  town,  where  the 
two  rivers,  the  Reuss  and  the  Maid  Emme  join  : 
the  scene,  a  quiet  mountainous  one,  forms  a  strong- 
contrast  to  the  busy  display  manifest  in  the 
“Zurich”  picture:  it  is  very  tenderly  engraved 
by  Mr.  Mallis;  and  altogether  the  two  plates  may 
be  accepted  by  the  collectors  of  engravings  after 
Turner  as  fit  companions  to  those  already  in  the 
portfolio  ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  if  the  hand  of  the 
great  master  had  touched  the  proofs,  Ave  should  have 
seen  different  results :  no  engraver  would  dare  to 
alter  what  Turner  painted,  though  he  himself  Avould 
turn  Avhite  into  black,  or  black  into  Avhite,  when  he 
found  it  necessary.  Me  rejoice  to  find  Mr.  Graves 
— on  whom  we  must  now  rest  so  much  of  our  hope 
for  the  prosperity  of  engraved  Art — issuing  tAvo 
line  engravings  so  admirable  as  these  ;  and  we  trust 
then-  success  AA-ill  lead  to  other  publications  of  the 
kind. 


The  Children’s  Books  of  Messrs.  Grant  &  Grif¬ 
fith  : — The  Discontented  Children.  By 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  Kirby.  Playing  at 
Settlers.  By  Mrs.  Lee.  Mords  by  the 
May-side.  By  Emily  Ayton.  The  House 
that  Jack  Built.  Picture  Fables.  Fag¬ 
gots  for  the  Fire-side.  Peter  Parley. 
“The  Discontented  Children.”  Me  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  favourably'  of  these  ladies — 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  Kirby — as  the  authors  of  the 
“Leicestershire  Flora,”  and  one  or  two  other  works, 
half  fact,  half  fiction ;  and  the  working  out  and 
moral  of  this  pretty  book  is  such  as  to  confirm  our 
opinion,  that  they  Avould  be  very  successful  as 
writers  of  fiction  for  “  the  rising  generation.”  Me 
knoAV  no  better  method  of  banishing  “  discontent” 
from  school-room  and  nursery,  than  by  introducing 
this  wise  and  pleasant  story  to  then-  inmates. 

“  Playing  at  Settlers”  is  another  of  Messrs. 
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Grant  &  Griffith’s  publications,  by  an  established 
favourite.  Mrs.  Lee  has  produced  a  whole  library 
of  charming  books  for  young  and  old,  and  her 
popularity  has  kept  pace  with  the  supply ;  this 
little  volume  teaches  the  value  of  self-reliance ,  and 
conveys  an  excellent  lesson  in  a  pleasing  manner. 
The  illustrations  to  “  The  Discontented  Chil¬ 
dren”  are  by  Ifablot  K.  Browne,  and  Mrs.  Lee’s 
imaginings  have  been  happily  rendered  by  John 
Gilbert. 

Messrs.  Grant  &  Griffith  have  certainly  the  art  of 
combining  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in  their  publi¬ 
cations  for  the  young  : — “  Words  by  the  Way- 
side,”  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  country  com¬ 
panions  we  have  encountered  for  a  whole  year,  and 
we  only  hope  that  Miss  Emily  Ayton  will  devote 
the  same  attention  to  other  subjects,  marine  plants 
and  shells  for  instance,  that  she  has  to  botany. 
These  Way-side  Words  afford  information  to  young 
and  old,  and  that  not  in  an  abstract  cold  sort  of 
way,  but  with  a  genial  overflowing  of  feeling  as 
well  as  knowledge.  We  would  read  the  volume  to 
those  we  love  on  a  Sabbath  evening,  and  feel  that 
we  were  praising  God  in  his  works. 

We  suppose  the  excellent  publishers,  whose  good 
taste  we  have  just  lauded,  desire  to  revive  the 
remembrance  of  how  badly  books  were  illustrated  in 
the  dark  ages  of  our  youth  ;  there  could  be  no  other 
object  for  the  waste  of  gold,  and  paper,  and  print, 
and  colour,  in  the  re-issue  of  “  The  House  that 
Jack  Built  ;  ”  perhaps  it  is  intended  as  a  “  quiz  ” 
on  certain  “  revivals  ”  that  have  been  permitted  to 
decorate  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  such 
liideous  distortions  should  not  be  given  to  the  young. 

“Picture  Fables”- — illustrated  by  Alfred 
Crowquill — is  a  very  pleasant  Christmas-book  ;  and 
our  Mr.  Crowquill  proves  that  his  taste  and  feeling 
can  render  commonplace  subjects  graceful  without 
deteriorating  from  their  truth.  We  are  not  very 
fond  of  those  fables  which  tend  to  render  children 
prematurely  wise  in  worldly  matters,  and  for  this 
reason  we  object  to  the  “  Fox  and  the  Rabbits.” 
The  fables  in  this  “pretty  book”  are  of  average 
merit,  but  its  popularity  depends  on  its  illustrations. 

There  are,  we  believe,  two  Peter  Parleys  ;  one 
here — one  in  the  “States.”  We  do  not  know 
which  of  the  two  has  bound  together  these  “  Fag¬ 
gots  for  the  Fireside,”  which  Messrs.  Grant  & 
Griffith  have  sent  forth  with  twelve  illustrations  ; 
but  the  sticks  composing  these  “faggots”  have 
been  carefully  selected,  and  the  bundles  will  give 
forth  heat  and  brightness  to  many  a  fireside  during 
what  is  now — the  New  Year.  There  is  a  pretty 
introductory  poem,  from  which  we  quote  the 
concluding  lines 

“  I  spoke  of  youth,  when  all  seems  bright,. 

And  seasons  fly  on  wings  of  light ; 

When  hope  and  love,  with  magic  art. 

Turn  all  to  beauty  in  the  heart. 

So  be  your  lives— a  path  of  flowers ; 

So  be  your  souls— bright  as  the  hours  : 

The  evil  shun — the  good  pursue. 

Be  happy — but  be  pure  and  true  ! 

Have  you  not  seen  the  bee  that  plies 
His  wing  ?  From  flower  to  flower  he  flies  ; 

The  nightshade  and  the  foxglove  gay 
He  visits,  for  they  throng  his  way  ; 

Yet  such  his  art,  he  shuns  the  ill, 

And  only  gathers  honey  still. 

Do  you  the  same  ;  from  mingled  shade  and  light 
Draw  good  alone — and  now,  sweet  friends,  good 
night.” 


A  Boy’s  Adventures  intheWilds  of  Australia; 
or,  Herbert’s  Note  Book.  By  William 
LIowitt.  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co., 
Loudon. 

“The  Howitts”  increase  in  number,  and  in  useful 
and  profitable  labours.  Long,  long  ago,  came  from 
Nottingham  the  lovely  ballads  teeming  with  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  youth  and  nature,  fresh  from  the  heart  and 
brain  of  the  gentle,  womanly  “Mary  Howitt.”  These 
were  mingled  with  poems  by  William  Howitt  and 
Richard  Howitt,  and  the  “public”  was  sorely 
perplexed  to  know  if  the  trio  were  brothers  and 
sister,  or  which  of  the  two  possessed  the  rich 
treasure  of  such  a  wife  as  the  gifted  Mary  could 
not  fail  to  be.  It  soon  became  known  that  ‘  ‘  William 
and  Mary”  in  the  poetic  world,  were  “  one  flesh” 
according  to  law,  and  that  Richard  was  brother  to 
William.  They  came  out  with  the  Annuals,  and 
have  remained  out  ever  since :  and  are  (at  least 
William  and  Mary)  as  strong  and  vigorous,  as  full 
of  intellect  and  work,  as  they  were  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  To  then-  natural  gifts  have  been 
added  knowledge — the  knowledge  acquired  by  time 
and  travel :  and  we  owe  them  much,  not  only  for 
the  books  they  have  written,  but  for  those  with 
which  they  have  made  us  acquainted.  Their  chil¬ 
dren,  it  would  seem,  inherit  then-  gifts.  Anna 
Mary  Howitt  issued  forth  as  the  “  Art-student  in 
Munich,”  and  then  proved  how  admirably  the  girl- 
student  had  used  her  privileges,  by  a  poetic  and 
powerful  delineation  of  “  Margaret  at  the  Fountain,” 


which  at  once  proclaimed  that  she  had  the  skill  to 
illustrate  by  her  pencil  what  her  mother  had 
illustrated  by  her  pen.  There  are  now  two  boy 
Howitts  in  Australia ;  and  although  the  wording- 
on  the  title  page  would  almost  lead  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  “A  Boy’s  Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of 
Australia”  was  written  by  William  Howitt  (pZre), 
yet  we  suppose  that  Herbert  Howitt  is  the  author, 
and  that  Mr.  Howitt  has  simply  read  and  revised 
the  young  emigrant’s  journal.  The  Journal,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  “Herbert’s  Note-book,”  is  sufficiently 
crude  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  Mr.  Howitt  did  not 
even  attempt  to  polish  it,  and  this  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  “  rough  and  ready”  notes  of  the  young 
settler.  His  descriptions  are  terse  and  earnest,  and 
though  “bush-life”  to  the  Howitts  (for  Mr.  Howitt 
accompanied  his  sons  to  the  New  World)  has  been — 
as  indeed  it  is  stated — more  like  a  picnic  than  a 
pilgrimage,  still  the  experience  of  others  is  added 
to  his  own,  and  no  book  for  young  or  old  was  ever 
more  fresh  and  pleasant.  The  episodes  here  and 
there  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  whole,  and  the 
story  of  “Mrs.  Darlot’s  Visitors”  is  sufficiently  in 
the  Jack  Sheppard  style  to  enchant  any  lover  of 
robber  life.  The  “  shreds  and  patches  ”  of  natural 
history,  the  young  author’s  love  of  all  God’s 
creations,  give  promise  that  hereafter,  if  he  con¬ 
tinue  in  Australia,  we  may  expect  much  from  his 
observation  and  genuine  love  of  whatever  is  bright 
and  beautiful,- — he  cannot  choose  but  write.  Before, 
however,  Herbert  Howitt  perpetrates  a  regular 
book  upon  a  given  subject,  we  shall  have  his 
father’s  views  of  this  wonderful  world  ;  and  going 
out  and  residing  there  as  Mr.  Howitt  has  done, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  his  thoughts  and 
knowledge  will  add  greatly  to  our  information,  and 
be  of  wonderful  value  to  those  who  desire  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  another,  though  not  a  happier, 
region  than  our  own. 


Dirt  and  Pictures  Separated  in  the  Works  of 
the  Old  Masters.  By  Henry  Merritt. 
Published  by  Holyoake  &  Co.,  London. 

A  series  of  about  a  dozen  short  papers  which,  having 
appeared  at  various  times  in  two  of  our  weekly 
contemporaries,  the  author  has  now  collected  and 
republished  with  some  additional  matter.  He  is, 
as  the  title  of  his  book  implies,  an  advocate  for  the 
judicious  restoring  of  pictures  ;  he  shows  the 
absurdity  and  wickedness  of  allowing  glorious  works 
of  Art  to  perish  from  neglect,  or  by  the  “  venerable 
verdure”  which  some  connoisseurs  so  much  delight 
in  and  so  fondly  cherish,  and  he  points  out  what  is 
essential  for  one  to  know  who  undertakes  a  task  of 
such  importance  ;  and  who  would  not  be  considered 
a  quack  in  his  profession.  Mr.  Merritt  tells  us 
the  kind  of  knowledge  a  restorer  should  possess  to 
qualify  him  for  his  work  : — “  The  meaning  and  the 
spirit  of  the  picture,”  he  says,  “  must  be  understood ; 
the  restorer  must  also  be  familiar  with  the  nature  of 
the  materials  and  the  manner  of  then-  employment. 
He  should  also  be  deeply  read  in  those  established 
principles  which  are  the  truth  and  goodness  of 
pictorial  representations.  He  should  understand 
linear  perspective,  that  he  may  know  where  its  laws 
have  been  adhered  to,  and  where  ignored.  He 
should  be  acquainted  with  aerial  perspective,  that 
he  may  in  certain  works  appreciate  its  many  and 
varied  beauties.  He  should  be  master  of  anatomy, 
that  he  may  be  careful  not  to  injure  the  works  of 
those  artists  which  exhibit  an  accurate  acquaintance 
of  [ with  ?]  the  human  figure.  He  should  under¬ 
stand  the  principles  of  colouring,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  ascertained,  that  he  may  be  free  from 
the  danger  of  injuring  beauties  founded  on  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  a  position  to 
understand  and  respect,  if  not  to  admire,  works 
painted  without  any  definite  knowledge  of  colours. 
The  practical  restorer  should  study  to  the  end,  that 
his  mind  may  become,  as  it  were,  an  index  of  the 
various  styles  of  painting  practised  by  the  masters 
whose  works  are  his  care.”  Alas,  where  is  the 
restorer  who  could  satisfactorily  undergo  such  an 
examination  as  is  implied  in  this  category  of 
requirements?  and  are  they  not  all  essential ?  IVe 
advise  all  who  have  “  old  masters  ”  to  look  after  to 
read  Mr.  Merritt’s  book;  there  is  much  to  be 
learned  from  it  both  by  collectors,  dealers,  and 
cleaners  :  whatever  his  views,  the  spirit  in  which  he 
writes  will  offend  no  one. 


The  Old  Chelsea  Bun-house.  By  the  Author 
of  “Mary  Powell.”  Published  by  Hall, 
Virtue,  &  Co.,  London. 

This  is  a  tale  of  the  last  century,  by  a  lady  who, 
having  discovered  a  new  harmony,  introduces  it  in 
various  modulations,  all  in  time  and  tune, — all 
certain  to  please,  to  interest  and  to  refine.  She 
combines  an  ardent  love  of  the  good,  with  a  clear 
reading  of  the  follies  and  foibles  of  the  world,  but 
whatever  is  decidedly  wicked  she  keeps  out  of  sight ; 


her  delight  is  to  create  enjoyment  by  showing 
Virtue  “her  own  image.”  She  is  too  sensitive  to 
give  pain,  and  this  at  times  mars  her  effects.  Her 
shadows  fall  almost  too  tenderly,  they  need  dark¬ 
ening  to  show  up  more  effectually  the  lights  ;  they 
need  it,  unfortunately,  for  the  sake  of  the  stern 
truth  she  does  not  like  to  look  upon  :  her  Eden  has 
no  serpent.  Miss  Manning’s  portraitures  of  women 
are  like  the  female  portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
the  plainest  face,  idealised  by  the  poetry  of  the 
artist,  grew  into  beauty  :  the  idea  blended  so  grace¬ 
fully  with  the  reality,  that  the  one,  so  to  say, 
sanctified  the  other. 

The  sketches  of  character  in  this  story  arc  vivid, 
and  enduring,  but  we  must  confess  that  “  Mistress 
Patty”  and  “Mistress  Gatty  ”  seem  to  us  ladies 
playing  at  rustics,  rather  than  rustics  refining  into 
ladies.  The  author  has  “read  up ”  the  period  with 
great  care,  and  introduced  the  habits  of  the  times 
with  as  much  tact  as  taste.  The  master  of  the 
“Old  Chelsea  Bun-house”  is  drawn  with  a  firm 
hand ;  it  is  as  clever  as  a  Hogarth,  but  without 
coarseness  :  it  is  the  master-work,  not  only  of  this 
volume,  but  of  all  the  author  has  written.  Artists 
should  receive  the  “Bun-house”  with  open  arms, 
were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  its  pictures  :  it  Is  full 
of  subjects,  and  very  suggestive. 

AVe  will  not  anticipate  the  pleasure  our  readers 
must  have  in  its  perusal.  It  will  enliven  many  a 
Christmas  hearth ;  and  to  tell  the  simple  story, 
simple  and  pure  as  it  is,  in  a  few  words,  would 
destroy  its  interest.  We  bid  it  God  speed,  and 
while  we  thank  the  author,  we  desire  that  she  may 
meet  her  reward  for  the  balm  she  has  poured  out 
with  the  spirit  of  a  true  philanthropist  upon  all  who 
have  read  what  she  has  written. 


The  Guide  Books  to  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Published  at  the  “Crystal  Palace  Library,” 
and  by  Bradbury  &  Evans,  London. 

Though  somewhat  late  in  our  notice,  so  far  as  the 
great  “  season”  for  visitors  is  concerned,  we  trust 
that  we  are  not  too  late  to  offer  our  compliment  of 
praise  to  the  careful  and  comprehensive  manner  in 
which  these  guide  books  are  got  up.  Independent 
of  their  utility  to  those  who  go  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  for  other  purposes  than  mere  amusement, 
they  are  books  containing  so  large  an  amount  of 
information  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  that  they  are 
well  worth  the  attention  and  study  of  the  fireside 
reader.  The  writers,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the 
work  of  elucidating  and  describing  the  respective 
“Courts,”  and  the  other  attractions  of  this  stu¬ 
pendous  undertaking,  have  performed  then-  duties 
most  abfy,  omitting  nothing  which  -will  interest  and 
edify  in  the  subjects  treated  of,  amplifjlng  where 
the  matter  seemed  to  demand  such  extension,  and 
touching  briefly  upon  topics  to  which  little  more 
than  reference  is  required.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task  to  compile  a  really  useful  “guide”  to 
any  large  collection  of  works  of  Art,  of  whatever 
class ;  but  where  there  are  so  many  and  so  varied 
objects  to  invite,  and  almost  extenuate,  diffusive¬ 
ness  as  are  to  be  found  at  Sydenham,  such  a  task 
becomes  still  more  difficult  of  execution :  the 
authors  of  these  little  works  have,  however,  proved 
themselves  quite  equal  to  it.  These  ‘  ‘  Guide  Books  ’  ’ 
are  illustrated  with  a  number  of  woodcuts  to  refresh 
the  memory  of  those  who  have  visited  the  Palace, 
or  to  supply  those  unable  to  do  so  with  some  idea 
of  the  edifice  and  its  contents. 


The  Yicar  of  AVakefield.  By  0.  Goldsmith. 
Illustrated  by  George  Thomas.  Published 
for  J.  Cundall,  by  Sampson  Low  &  Son, 
London. 

Paper,  type,  orange  and  gold  binding,  and,  beyond 
all  these,  illustrations,  combine  to  render  this  the 
prettiest  copy  of  our  old  friend  “The  ATear”  we 
remember  to  have  seen.  Mr.  Thomas,  from  whose 
pencil  the  wood-cuts  are  derived,  is,  we  believe,  the 
same  artist  who  illustrated  an  edition  of  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,”  of  which  we  spoke  so  highly  some 
months  since ;  nor  has  he  been  one  degree  less 
successful  in  liis  pictures  from  Goldsmith’s  never- 
dying  tale.  They  show  as  much  originality  of 
design,  freedom  of  execution,  and  as  much  character, 
as  his  earlier  productions,  united  to  a  higher  degree 
of  refinement.  AATiile  bearing  this  testimony  to  the 
talents  of  Mr.  Thomas  we  are  much  concerned  to 
have  heard  that,  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  it 
will  probably  be  a  long  time  ere  he  is  again  able  to 
resume  Ms  labours,  even  if  he  is  ever  able  to  do  so. 
He  was  very  recently  thrown  from  Ms  horse,  when 
returmng  from  Ms  usual  daily  ride,  and  received  a 
severe  concussion  of  the  brain.  This  circumstance 
is  the  more  lamentable  as  Mr.  Thomas  was  rapidly 
rising  to  distinction,  and  had,  we  are  informed, 
received  some  commissions  for  pictures  and  drawings 
from  the  Queen. 
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Miscellanea  Graphica  :  a  Collection  of 
Ancient  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance 
Remains  ;  in  the  Possession  of  the  Lord 
Londesborough.  Illustrated  by  F.  W. 
Fairholt,  F.  S.  A.  No.  2.  Published 
by  Chapman  &  Hall,  London. 

The  second  part  of  this  antiquarian  publication 
opens  with  a  page  of  resplendent  “jewels  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century ;  one  of  which,  a  unicorn  from 
the  Debruge-Dumenil  collection,”  is  very  gor¬ 
geous.  The  body  of  the  animal  is  formed  of  two 
large  pearls ;  the  head  and  legs  of  gold,  coated 
with  enamel :  two  figures  are  seated  on  the  back, 
one  representing  “France,”  and  the  other 
“Victory:”  this  jewel  is  enriched  with  diamonds, 
emeralds,  rubies,  and  pearls.  The  second  plate 
exhibits  a  number  of  “Nuremberg  drinking  cups,” 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  in  the 
form  of  rams  and  bears,  curious  in  design  and 
ornamentation.  The  next  is  of  “  Early  Heaumes,” 
or  helmets  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
obtained  from  churches  in  Norfolk.  The  last 
plate  represents  a  number  of  “ancient  chessmen,” 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  ascribed  to  Scandinavian  artists,  although 
in  Wilson’s  Arclusology  and  Prc-historic  Annals 
of  Scotland,  which  contains  a  curious  account  of 
their  discovery  in  1831,  at  Uig,  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis, 
the  writer  considers  them  of  native,  that  is,  Scottish 
origin.  Mr.  Fairholt’ s  careful  drawing  and  skilful 
engraving  are  apparent  in  the  whole  of  these  plates. 


The  Butterflies  of  Great  Britain,  with 
their  Transformations.  By  J.  0.  West- 
wood,  F.  L.  S.  Published  by  W.  S.  Orr 
&  Co.,  London. 

There  are  few  publishers  to  whom  the  lovers  of 
nature  and  its  productions  are  more  indebted  than  to 
Mr.  Orr.  Every  now  and  then  he  brings  out  some 
“pretty  book”  in  numbers,  which  render  it 
available  to  young  people  especially,  who  can  more 
easily  spare  a  few  shillings  once  a  month,  than  a 
large  sum  at  the  conclusion  of  the  year.  The 
“numbers”  are  carefully  printed,  and  frequently 
made  the  vehicle  for  charming  illustrations.  This 
first  number  contains  a  very  tasteful  coloured  title- 
page,  and  a  coloured  plate  of  some  of  our  most 
popular  butterflies,  and  sixteen  pages  of  letter-press 
well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  for  the  sum  of  one 
shilling.  We  know  that  Mr.  Westwood  is  master 
of  his  beautiful  subject ;  but  we  hope  he  will  kindly 
give  the  much-wanted  information  to  the  entomo¬ 
logist  how  to  supply  liis  cabinet,  without  inflicting 
unnecessary  pain  on  the  exquisite  little  creature  he 
transfixes  for  the  purpose  of  science  or  curiosity. 
We  remember  once  hearing  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Wood,  of  Oxford,  describe  how  a  butterfly  could  be 
destroyed  instantly  without  injuring  its  delicate 
plumage.  This  is  worth  knowing. 


Objects  in  Art-Manufacture.  Edited  by 
Charles  Tomlinson.  Issued  to  Schools  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  Department  of  Science  and 
Art.  No.  I.  Paper.  Published  by  T.  Har¬ 
rison,  London. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  useful  and  cheap 
educational  works,  the  object  of  which  is  to  afford 
instruction  in  matters  of  Art-manufacture,  aided 
by  examples  of  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  text. 
Paper-making  is  here  explained  in  a  lucid  and 
comprehensive  manner,  and  it  is  made  still  more 
intelligible  to  the  reader  by  the  introduction  of 
engravings  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  :  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  are  inserted  about 
a  dozen  specimens  of  various  kinds  of  paper,  so  that 
its  whole  history  is  brought  at  once  before  the  mind 
and  the  eye.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  information 
contained  in  this  small  treatise  ;  but  we  do  not  see 
exactly  how  one  chief  purpose  of  the  editor  can  be 
carried  out, — that  of  giving  examples  of  the 
manufactures :  in  paper,  textile  fabrics,  and  some 
others,  this  may  be  done,  but  not  so  with  ceramic 
and  metal  works  :  in  these  we  must,  so  far  as  we  see, 
be  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  with  explanatory 
information. 

Memoir  of  the  late  James  Fillans,  Sculptor. 
By  James  Paterson.  Published  by  R.  Stew¬ 
art,  Paisley;  Longman  &  Co.,  London. 

Some  men,  it  has  been  remarked,  are  bom  to 
greatness,  and  others  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them  ;  so  we  may  say  in  something  like  a  similar 
spirit,  there  have  been  men  of  whom  not  enough  is 
written,  and  others  whose  lives  and  works  do  not 
justify  the  laboru-s  of  their  biographers.  Such  a 
man  was  Mr.  Fillans,  a  Scottish  sculptor  of  some 
celebrity  in  his  own  country,  and  not  altogether 
unknown  in  London — we  gave  a  short  notice  of  his 
career  soon  after  his  death  in  1852 — but  there  was 
nothing  in  him  to  demand  the  publication  of  a  thick 
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quarto  volume,  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of 
engravings  after  his  works.  In  a  word  the  book  is 
altogether  a  “  mistake  it  will  add  nothing  to  the 
deceased  artist’s  reputation  in  any  way,  while  there 
is  so  much  in  it  of  a  puerile  nature  that  we  can  only 
say  it  was  a  great  pity  to  put  it  into  print.  Mr. 
Paterson’s  zeal  and  esteem  for  his  friend  are  far 
greater  than  the  judgment  that  should  have  guided 
the  writer  in  penning  his  biography. 


Holidays  at  Lynmere.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  F. 

Mackenzie,  M.A.  Published  by  T.Hatchard, 

London. 

This  precious  little  volume  is  an  adaptation  for  the 
young  of  Mr.  Trench’s  “Notes  on  the  Miracles 
of  our  Lord.”  Children  take  an  especial  interest 
in  these  “Stories,”  if  we  may  presume  so  to  call 
them,  which  are  set,  as  rich  jewels  in  the  pure  gold 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures;  and  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  truly 
says,  “  the  lessons  from  the  Miracles  are  so  simple 
and  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  so  practical  in 
their  general  application,  as  to  be  very  suitable  for 
the  instruction  of  children  ;  ”  he  has  chosen  the  form 
of  conversation  as  being  best  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
and  has  woven  the  conversations  into  a  little  tale. 
Parents  who  desire  their  children  to  grow  up  with  a 
loving  appreciation  of  gospel  truth,  will  rejoice  in 
the  possession  of  this  little  volume  ;  it  is  so  spiritual 
in  its  tendency,  so  faithful  to  its  object,  that  we 
have  never  seen  any  work  of  the  kind  better  cal¬ 
culated  to  lead — while  instructing — the  young  to  that 
knowledge  which  passeth  all  understanding. 


The  Deserted  Village.  By  0.  Goldsmith. 
Illustrated  by  the  Etching  Club.  Published 
for  J.  Cundall,  by  Sampson  Low  &  Son, 
London. 

When  the  Etching  Club  published  some  years  since 
their  exquisitely  beautiful  series  of  plates  from  this 
poem,  to  which  Messrs.  Cope,  Redgrave,  Creswick, 
Webster,  Horsley,  Townsend,  F.  Tayler,  and 
Stonhouse  contributed,  it  was  noticed  in  our 
columns  in  the  most  complimentary  terms.  Those 
etchings  having  been  engraved  on  copper,  few  im¬ 
pressions,  comparatively  could  be  taken  from  the 
plates ;  but  now  the  subjects  are  transferred  to 
wood-blocks  they  may  be  multiplied  almost  ad 
infinitum ,  and  the  public  put  in  possession,  and  at 
a  cheap  rate  too,  of  this  fascinating  little  volume. 
The  drawings  have  been  put  on  the  wood,  from  the 
original  etchings,  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Johnson,  and  en¬ 
graved  by  Messrs.  A.  Harral,  Bolton,  and  Cooper. 
The  spirit  and  the  delicate  execution  of  the  originals 
are  manifest  in  these  coppers  in  a  manner,  conver¬ 
sant  as  we  are  with  wood-engraving,  we  scarcely 
could  expect  to  see. 


The  Spanish  Gipsy  Mother.  Engraved  by  T. 

0.  Barlow7,  from  the  Picture  by  J.  Phillip. 

Published  by  Agnew  &  Sons,  Manchester. 
Mr.  Phillip,  like  his  predecessor  Wilkie,  has  applied 
to  a  good  purpose  his  artistic  tour  in  Spain.  During 
the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  seen  some  capital 
pictures  from  his  pencil,  of  subjects  characteristic  of 
the  country ;  the  “  Gipsy  Mother  ”  is  one  of  them,  a 
young  half-length  figure  of  the  true  Zingara  tribe 
with  an  infant  in  her  anus.  They  make  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pretty  and  picturesque  group,  aided  in  no 
small  degree  by  the  agreeable  disposition  of  the 
draperies  and  accessories  :  the  face  of  the  elder 
female  is  highly  expressive,  and  is  strongly  relieved 
by  the  masses  of  long  black  hair  flowing  below  the 
waist.  The  engraving  is  in  mezzotinto,  powerful 
in  effect,  but  rather  too  heavy  entirely  to  please  our 
ejre  ;  a  little  more  reflected  light  upon  the  faces  and 
amis  of  the  figures  -would,  we  think,  have  much 
improved  the  work.  The  picture  is  one  of  the 
many  purchases  of  modern  Art  by  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  and  is  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Osborne. 


The  Declaration  of  War.  Lithographed  by 
T.  G.  Dutton,  from  a  Drawing-  by  0.  W. 
Brierly.  Published  by  Ackermann  &  Co., 
London. 

This  print  represents  the  Declaration  of  War,  on 
the  4th  of  April,  to  the  British  Fleet  at  anchor  in 
Kioge  Bay.  Mr.  Brierly  was  on  board  the  “  St. 
Jean  d’  Acre”  at  the  time,  and  made  a  sketch  of  the 
scene  -when  the  signal  was  given  by  Sir  Charles 
Napier  :  the  picture  is  full  of  animation,  the  rigging 
of  the  ships  swarms  -with  their  living  and  gallant 
freightage,  and  the  majestic  “  Duke  of  Wellington” 
is  gaily  dressed  out  with  flags  of  all  colours  and 
sizes.  Mr.  Brierly’s  marine  pictures  are  excellent ; 
his  ships  are  absolute  portraits,  riding  bravely  and 
buoyantly  on  the  waters.  His  “  Declaration  of 
War”  will  find  abundance  of  admirers ;  but  we, 
and  thousands  besides  ourselves,  will  give  a  far  more 
hearty  welcome  to  his  “  Declaration  of  Peace,” 
when  it  comes  before  us. 


The  Picture-Book  for  the  Young.  By  Mary 
Ho  witt  .  With  Twenty  Illustrations  by 

E.  Morin.  Published  by  Sampson  Low  & 
Son,  London. 

The  title-page  of  this  prettily  “  got  up  ”  picture- 
book,  speaks  of  it  as  “  designed  to  amuse  and  assist 
the  young  in  drawing  and  colouring.”  That  it 
will  amuse,  and  that  Mrs.  Ho witt’s  simply- written 
stories  will  instruct  the  young,  there  is  little  doubt, 
bnt  the  engravings  are  far  beyond  the  capacity  of 
any  ordinarily  endowed  child  :  they  are  free  and 
artistic  in  character,  and  would  be  very  difficult  to 
copy,  even  by  a  well-practised  hand ;  a  child 
requires  something  infinitely  more  simple  :  some 
of  the  figures  too  are  out  of  drawing.  As  a 
Christmas  or  New-year’s  present,  it  would  be 
welcomed  by  many  smiling  little  faces  and  out¬ 
stretched  hands. 


Merchant  Shipping  :  Arrival  and  Depar¬ 
ture.  Lithographed  by  T.  G.  Dutton,  from 
a  Drawing  by  0.  W.  Brierly.  Published 
by  Ackermann  &  Co.,  London. 

A  print  suggesting  very  different  ideas  from  that 
just  noticed:  two  fine  “Indiamen,”  laden,  not 
with  engines  of  destruction,  but  with  peaceful  con¬ 
tributions  of,  it  may  be  presumed,  England  and 
her  colonies,  and  engaged  on  sendees  which  enable 
our  country  to  promulgate  “Declarations  of  War,” 
and  to  enforce  them.  It  is  a  very  charming  print 
of  its  kind ;  but  we  should  like  to  see  the  artist  vary 
his  treatment  of  these  subjects,  in  order  to  render 
them  somewhat  more  pictorial  in  effect.  His  ships 
seem  generally  to  be  the  chief  objects  which  engage 
his  attention,  and  they  are  ahnost  always  presented 
to  us  under  serene  skies  and  upon  tranquil  waters  : 
a  little  more  “agitation”  of  both  would  sometimes 
be  an  improvement,  we  think. 


A  Chromolithograph.  Drawn  on  Stone  by 

J.  Coventry,  from  a  Drawing  by  W.  Hunt. 

Published  by  Rowney  &  Co.,  London. 

This  print  has  been  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs. 
Hanliart  ;  it  has  no  title,  but  we  “guess”  we 
could  give  it  a  name  which  would  not  be  very 
wide  of  the  true  one ;  stat  nomen  in  umbra.  It 
represents  the  physiognomy  of  a  venerable,  ruddy¬ 
faced  man,  very  like  some  of  those  worthies  who, 
ere  railways  were  known,  one  would  often  see 
driving  a  broad-wheeled  waggon  freighted  with 
merchandise,  along  the  high  roads  from  the  metro¬ 
polis  ;  in  fact  a  hale  old  waggoner,  with  his  round 
hat,  embroidered  greenish  frock,  red  waistcoat, 
and  blue  neckerchief.  He  is  seated  at  the  deal 
table  of  the  “house  of  call,”  smoking  his  pipe  and 
enjoying  other  creature  comforts.  The  subject  is 
full  of  character,  humorous,  without  vulgarity. 


The  Photographic  Primer.  By  Joseph 
Cundall.  Published  at  the  Photographic 
Institution,  168,  New  Bond  Street. 

This  little  book  contains  the  simplest  directions  we 
have  yet  seen  for  the  production  of  pictures  on 
glass.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  recipes  are  the 
same  as  those  which  have  been  already  published, 
as  showing  the  method  of  working  adopted  by  the 
most  experienced  photographers.  But  next  to  the 
best  recipes,  that  which  most  conduces  to  success 
is  an  intelligible  simplicity  in  laying  down  the 
rules,  and  here  everything  is  described  in  the 
simplest  possible  terms.  The  instructions  for 
printing  are  derived  from  the  best  sources. 


The  Columns  of  St.  Mark’s.  Engraved  by  W. 

Miller,  from  the  Picture  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 

R.A.  Published  by  D.  T.  White,  London. 

A  charming  and  very  delicately  executed  little 
engraving  from  a  picture  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Windus,  of  Tottenham,  the  well-known  “  Turner 
Collector.”  The  view  is  taken  from  the  open  space 
behind  the  columns,  having  the  angle  of  the  ducal 
palace  to  the  left ;  the  whole  of  this  is  in  a  strong- 
light  :  the  Dogana  comes  in  in  the  distance  between 
the  columns.  The  collector  of  prints  after  Turner 
must  hasten  to  secure  this,  which  is  on.  copper,  for 
we  understand  only  three  hundred  impressions 
have  been  taken,  and  that  the  plate  is  destroyed. 


South  African  Sketches.  By  T.  W.  Bowler. 
Lithographed  and  Published  by  Day  &  Son  ; 
and  Sold  by  Ackermann  &  Co.,  London. 

A  series  of  ten  very  picturesque  sketches  of  scenery 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  drawn  by  Mr.  Bowler,  an 
artist  residing  in  the  colony,  beautifully  litho¬ 
graphed  by  Messrs.  Walton,  Pieken,  Simpson,  and 
Needham,  and  printed  most  effectively  b}r  Messrs. 
Day  &  Son,  in  what  they  term  “double  tints.” 
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ON  DESIGN 

AS  APPLIED  TO  LADIES  WORK. 

BY  MRS.  MERRIFIELD. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

he  recent  impulse  given 
to  Decorative  Artis  one 
of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  age. 
While  all  the  energies 
of  scientific  men  are 
directed  to  the  increase 
of  our  social  prosperity, 
another  class  equally 
large  ministers  to  our  luxuries, 
and  exerts  all  its  skill  in  cap¬ 
tivating  the  eye.  It  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  satisfy  the  understanding, 
the  eye  also  must  be  pleased.  From 
the  palace  to  the  cottage,  from  the 
jewelled  coronet  to  the  label  on  a 
match-box  ;  from  the  Lord  Mayor’s  state 
carriage  to  an  advertising  van  ;  from  the 
tapestried  carpet  to  the  printed  drugget,  we 
find  everywhere  evidence  of  the  prevailing 
taste  for  ornament. 

The  love  of  ornament  seems  inherent  in 
the  human  race,  of  which,  indeed,  it  appears 
to  be  a  peculiar  characteristic.  Man  has 
been  variously  defined  as  a  reasoning 
animal,  a  cooking  animal,  a  trading  animal ; 
he  might  with  equal  truth  be  denominated 
an  ornamenting  animal.  A  savage,  who 
thinks  dress  a  superfluity,  decorates  his 
person  with  coloured  feathers  and  glass 
beads ;  another  inserts  a  ring  in  his  nose, 
and  a  plug  of  wood  in  his  chin  ;  each  con¬ 
siders  his  own  fashion  the  most  ornamental. 
There  is  a  difference  in  taste,  but  the  motive 
is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  American- 
Indian  daubs  his  skin  with  patches  of  red, 
yellow,  and  black  paint,  and  succeeds  in 
making  himself  terrific,  if  he  does  not  add 
to  his  beauty.  The  civilised  European  tries 
to  improve  his  appearance  by  dyeing  the  hair 
and  rouging  the  cheeks.  Both  are  decked 
for  conquest :  the  one  would  inspire  terror, 
the  other  admiration  ;  the  one  succeeds,  the 
other  fails.  The  savage  is  undoubtedly  the 
greater  genius  of  the  two,  the  European 
makes  after  all  but  an  indifferent  imitation 
of  youth  and  beauty  ;  his  defects  are  per¬ 
ceptible,  in  spite  of  the  art  by  which  they 
were  attempted  to  be  concealed  ;  with  Shak- 
speare  we  say  to  him — 

“  Nature  disclaims  thee — a  tailor  made  thee.” 

The  savage  boldly  rejects  imitation,  and 
bedaubs  himself  with  an  originality  that 
excites  our  astonishment,  if  not  our  admi¬ 
ration.  But  there  is  design  in  his  daubing, 
it  has  a  meaning — deep  and  symbolical — 
which  is  intelligible  to  his  countrymen  ;  they 
know  his  intentions  by  the  colours  used,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  are  applied.  There 
is  no  need  to  ask  with  the  king  of  Israel, 
“  Is  it  peace  ?  ”  the  paint  tells  its  own  tale. 


The  savage  is  a  rude  artist  pei’haps,  but  an 
original  one,  he  gains  the  point  at  which  he 
aims  ;  by  his  mode  of  decorating  his  person 
he  conveys  his  meaning  and  his  sentiments 
to  the  dwellers  in  the  forest  and  on  the 
prairie,  and  he  inspires  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  his  opponents.  The  lesson  that  he  teaches 
is  that  ornament  should  he  appropriate. 

The  love  of  ornament  is  not  an  evidence 
of  civilisation,  it  simply  implies  leisure  on 
the  part  of  some  members  of  the  community, 
the  natural  activity  of  the  human  mind  that 
will  be  employed  does  the  rest ;  voluntary 
occupation  takes  the  place  of  forced  labour. 
The  Indian,  in  the  intervals  of  the  hunt¬ 
ing  or  fishing  season,  and  in  times  of 
peace,  carves  his  canoe  or  his  spear,  makes 
cloaks  of  the  vari-coloured  feathers  of 
birds,  or  weaves  grass  of  different  colours 
into  ornamental  mats  or  baskets.  The 
Anglo-American  seems  the  only  nation  in 
whom  a  love  of  ornam  ent  is  not  inherent ; 
the  Yankee  whittles  a  stick,  but  his  cut¬ 
ting  never  takes  a  decorative  form  ;  his 
activity  vents  itself  in  destroying,  not  in 
ornamenting  ;  he  is  a  utilitarian,  not  a 
decorator ;  he  can  invent  a  sewing-ma¬ 
chine,  but  not  a  Jacquard-loom  ;  an  elec¬ 
tric  telegraph,  but  not  an  embroidering 
machine.  With  every  other  nation  the 
superfluous  activity  of  man  finds  a  re¬ 
source  and  a  safety-valve  in  the  decora¬ 
tive  arts.  We  are  indebted  to  the  leisure 
afforded  by  the  cloister  for  the  restoration 
of  almost  all  the  Fine  Arts.  What  the 
peaceful  monks  did  not  pi’actise  them¬ 
selves,  they  encouraged  in  others.  The 
ladies  especially  have  in  all  ages  indulged 
the  natural  love  of  ornament  by  practising 
fancy-work  and  embroidery  for  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  the  person  or  the  dwelling.  From 
the  Greek  Penelope  downwards,  they  have 
occupied  their  leisure  in  ornamental  work 
of  this  description.  Matilda,  the  wife  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  left  a  lasting 
memorial  of  her  husband’s  victory  in  the 
celebrated  “Bayeux  tapestry,”  so  much 
valued  by  archaeologists  for  its  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  habits  of  the  age.  The 
nuns,  whose  vows  compelled  them  to  wear 
the  plainest  garments,  occupied  themselves 
in  embroidering  magnificent  robes  for  the 
priests.  The  Orientals  have  always  practised 
embroidery,  and  to  this  day  the  Turkish 
women — perhaps  it  should  be  said  the 
inmates  of  the  Turkish  harems,  for  they 
are  of  many  nations — excel  in  the  Art.* 
In  the  history  of  India  it  is  related  that 
Nourmahal,  the  beautiful  and  ambitious 
wife  of  Jehangliire,  while  an  inhabitant 
of  the  imperial  harem  supported  herself, 
during  four  years  that  she  was  neglected 
bv  Jehanghire,  by  the  sale  of  her  embroidery, 
which,  as  the  work  of  an  empress,  as  well  as 
for  its  intrinsic  elegance,  found  a  ready  sale. 

While  men  were  chiefly  occupied  in 
military  pursuits  and  in  hunting,  the  task  of 
clothing  the  family  devolved  upon  the 
women  ;  they  spun  the  thread,  and  then 
wove  the  stuff  in  the  loom.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  of  female 
occupations  is  applicable  to  those  of  Euro¬ 
pean  ladies — not  excepting  those  of  the 
highest  rank — during  the  middle  ages. 

“  The  virtuous  woman,”  it  is  said,  “  seeketh 
wool  and  flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with 
her  hands.  .  .  .  She  layeth  her  hands  to 
the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff. 

.  .  .  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her 
household,  for  all  her  household  are  clothed 
with  scarlet.  She  maketh  herself  coverings 
of  tapestry  :  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple. 
Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  when 
he  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land. 

*  Several  specimems  of  Tui-kish  embroidery  may  bo 
seen  in  the  museum  at  Marlborough  House. 


She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it,  and 
delivereth  girdles  to  the  merchant.  .  .  .  She 
looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household, 
and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness.” 
Although  in  the  fifteenth  century  men  had 
united  into  societies  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  various  arts  and  trades,  and  a 
considerable  traffic  in  the  products  of  the 
loom  existed  between  the  Italian  cities  on 
the  one  hand  and  England  and  the  northern 
states  on  the  other,  yet  we  find  that  spin¬ 
ning  and  weaving  were  at  this  period  royal 
occupations.  The  illustration,*  originally 
copied  from  an  old  French  M.S.,  represents 


a  queen  wearing  a  crown  seated  at  a  loom, 
and  in  the  act  of  throwing  the  shuttle, 
while  one  of  her  handmaidens  is  spinning 
with  a  distaff  and  spindle,  as  still  practised 
by  the  Italian  peasant- women.  Yet  these 
works  of  necessity  did  not  occupy  the  whole 
time  of  the  ladies,  and  the  readiness  and 
facility  acquired  in  the  use  of  the  needle 
induced  them  to  fill  up  their  leisure  hours 
with  embroidering  and  ornamenting  the 
garments  they  had  made. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  FANCY  WORK. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  different  kinds  of 
fancy-work  which  have,  at  different  periods, 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  English  ladies, 
may  prove  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

Embroidery.  —  The  English,  during  the 
middle  ages  were  especially  skilled  in  this 
art,  and  many  exquisite  specimens  of  their 
work  still  remain.  Mrs.  Bray,  in  the  very 
interesting  description  of  Trelawne,  the  seat 
of  the  Cornish  family  of  Trelawny,  prefixed 
to  the  new  edition  of  her  novels,  mentions  a 
curious  carved  chair  of  ancient  work,  still  pre¬ 
served  at  Trelawne,  as  being  most  elaborate¬ 
ly  worked.  Within  an  elegantly-designed 
border  of  scroll-work  are  executed  copies  of 
the  woodcuts  from  the  “  Shippe  of  Fooles,” 
published  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  On 
other  parts  of  the  chair  are  toads,  and  owls, 
and  other  strange  fancies. 

Although  embroidery  was  so  extensively 
practised  by  women,  still  it  was  not  so 
exclusively ;  the  rise  of  towns,  and  the 
safety  and  protection  afforded  by  them,  led 
to  the  adoption  by  men  of  more  peaceable 
occupations.  They  not  only  manufactured 
the  goods  they  sold,  but  they  made  them 
up  into  garments,  and  embroidered  them. 
Shakespeare  describes  the  dress  made  for 
Kate  the  Shrew  by  a  tailor  or  mantua- 
maker,  and  in  our  own  times  we  have  not 

*  From  an  engraving  in  the  work  of  M.  AiixnS  Cham- 
pollion,  entitled  “Louis  et  Charles,  Dues  d’Orl&ms, 
leur  influence  sur  les  Arts,  la  Literature,  et  l'Esprit  de 
lour  Sifecle,  d’aprfes  les  documents  originaux  et  les 
Peintres  des  MSS.”  Paris,  1S44. 
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quite  forgotten  tlie  terms  “  man-milliner,” 
and  “  man-stay  maker.”  In  England  the  art 
of  embroidery  was  gradually  and  entirely 
abandoned  to  women,  but  on  the  continent 
it  is  occasionally,  at  least,  practised  by  men, 
especially  by  officers,  who,  during  peace, 
have  much  idle  time  on  their  hands.  Nor  is 
this  occupation  considered  effeminate.  I 
once  saw  an  officer  who  had  fought  at 
Algiers,  copying  in  Berlin  wool,  with  the 
greatest  skill,  a  beautiful  painting  of  flowers, 
without  any  other  guide  than  his  eye. 
Another  instance  of  the  practice  of  this  art  by 
men  may  also  be  mentioned.  It  is  on  record 
that  Ferdinand  VII.  employed  his  hours  of 
banishment  in  embroidering  a  petticoat  for 
the  Virgin.  Prejudice  has  taught  us  to 
consider  the  needle  as  the  exclusive  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  female  sex,  and  to  look  with 
contempt  upon  men  whose  occupations 
compel  them  to  use  it ;  yet,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  it  l’eally  more  effeminate  to  copy 
a  group  of  flowers  in  needle-work,  than  in 
mosaic,  or  enamel-painting  ?  In  India,  and 
the  East,  embroidery  is  still  executed  in¬ 
discriminately  by  men  and  women.  Many 
specimens  of  oriental  embroidery,  no  less 
admirable  for  design  and  colouring  than 
for  their  execution,  are  in  this  country.  A 
specimen  of  Chinese  needle-work,  more 
remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours, 
and  the  excellent  workmanship,  than  for 
the  general  design,  is  among  the  treasures 
preserved  at  Trelawne.  It  was  presented 
by  some  Emperor  of  China  to  a  member  of 
the  Trelawny  family,  when  governor  of 
Jamaica.  Mrs.  Bray,  a  lady  of  unquestion¬ 
able  taste,  speaks  of  it  in  the  most 
glowing  terms.  “  The  immense  curtains,” 
she  says,*  “  were  made  of  a  kind  of  cambric, 
embroidered  with  birds,  in  silks  of  such 
brilliant  colours,  so  closely  imitating  nature, 
that  I  could  almost  have  fancied  the  very 
plumage  was  there.  The  birds  were  grouped 
with  the  best  taste  imaginable.  There 
were  tigers,  and  tiger-hunts,  and  elephants, 
and  processions,  and  fishing-parties,  and 
emperors,  and  all  the  grades  of  Chinese 
aristocracy  ;  all  executed  in  a  manner  that, 
on  examination,  afforded  (like  the  Bayeux 
tapestry)  the  most  curious  information 
respecting  the  habits,  dresses,  and  customs 
of  the  people.  A  little  essay  concerning 
these  might  be  drawn  up  from  this  bed. 
And  all  these  subjects,  with  their  ornamen¬ 
tal  borders,  were  worked  in  gold,  silver, 
and  silks,  of  such  a  dazzling  brilliancy  that 
they  far  exceeded  any  I  have,  seen  in  this 
country.  The  curtains  I  thought  magni¬ 
ficent  :  but  the  quilt,  the  ground  of  which 
was  white  satin,  surpassed  all  the  rest  in 
splendour. — it  was  indeed  imperial.  The 
Emperor’s  own  dragons  (and  such  beautiful 
ones  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  before,  except 
in  the  Arabian  Nights’  entertainment)  shone 
almost  like  jewels,  from  the  exquisite  art 
displayed  in  the  work.  There  were  lions  of 
gold,  and  pheasants,  birds,  and  flowers,  and 
ornaments  of  every  form  and  fancy.  ...  It 
was  costly  enough  to  have  been  offered  as  a 
robe  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  had  she  been 
living  in  our  days,  and  retained  her  taste 
for  fine  clothes.”  On  the  design  of  this 
splendid  piece  of  work  some  remarks  will 
be  made  in  a  future  number :  here  they 
would  be  out  of  place. 

Besides  bed-hangings  and  coverlets,  chair- 
covers  and  dresses  of  ceremony,  there  was 
always,  in  countries  where  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  prevailed,  a  boundless  field 
for  the  exertion  of  the  skill  and  taste  of  the 
female  part  of  the  community,  by  em¬ 
broidering  robes  for  the  priesthood  or 
cloths  for  the  altar.  The  prevalence  of  the 
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reformed  religion,  the  progress  of  trade  and 
improvements  in  machinery,  checked  the 
cultivation  of  this  Art  in  England,  but  the 
inclination  for  the  work,  inherited  from  our 
ancestors,  still  lingered  among  the  middle 
classes,  though  the  taste  which  had  guided 
the  needle  had  long  since  been  extinguished. 
During  the  last  century  embroidery  with 
silk  was  practised,  not  as  a  decorative  but 
as  an  imitative  Art ;  pictures  were  copied 
with  silk  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
now  with  German  wool,  and  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  century  it  was  deemed 
part  of  a  young  lady’s  accomplishments  to 
work  upon  white  silk  a  map  of  Europe  or 
England,  or  to  make  a  copy  on  similar 
materials  of  some  picture.  Public  taste 
was  at  this  time  at  a  low  ebb,  although 
much  of  this  kind  of  work  was  done  :  few 
designs  were  adapted  to  it  by  those  who 
supplied  the  patterns,  stretched  the  silk  on 
the  frame,  and  traced  the  outline  in  black, 
for  so  mechanical  was  the  work  become, 
that  the  lady’s  share  in  it  was  limited  to 
filling  in  the  colours.  The  two  favourite 
subjects,  and  in  fact  the  only  two  that  I  re¬ 
member,  were  the  “  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,” 
and  “Charlotte  Weeping  at  the  Tomb  of 
Werther.”  In  these,  gaudy  and  crude 
colours  attracted  the  eye  without  satisfying 
the  taste,  and  the  fine  pink  and  white  com¬ 
plexions  were  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the 
subjects.  As  for  the  last-mentioned  com¬ 
position  the  common- place  sentimentality 
of  the  design  was  on  a  par  with  the  morality 
of  the  subject,  the  introduction  of  which 
into  a  lady’s  school  must  ever  be  a  matter 
of  surprise.  And  who  was  Charlotte  ? 
who  was  Werther?  were  questions  which 
the  school-girls  might  have  asked  to  this 
day,  had  not  one  of  the  pupils,  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  sweetness  of  stolen  jojrs, 
smuggled  into  the  school  a  copy  of  the  novel 
in  which  the  history  of  the  lovers  is  related. 
Considering  the  tendency  of  the  book,  its 
extreme  popularity  in  this  country  is  quite 
astonishing. 

Tapestry. — In  former  times  it  was  the 
custom  to  cover  the  brick  walls  of  apart¬ 
ments  with  hangings  of  tapestry  or  gilded 
leather,  a  production  for  which  V enice  was 
famous  during  the  middle  ages.  The  tapestry 
was  movable.  It  was  woven  in  square  pieces 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  frequently, 
instead  of  surrounding  the  whole  apart¬ 
ment,  a  piece  or  two  was  bung  around  the 
dais,  or  immediately  behind  the  principal 
personages,  as  in  the  annexed  woodcut. 

Instead  of  a  regular  pattern,  as  in  the 
cut,  historical  scenes  or  hunting-pieces  were 
frequently  represented.  The  Flemish  were 
particularly  distinguished  for  the  skill  with 
which  they  executed  this  work,  and  for  the 
beauty  and  durability  of  their  dyes.  Such 
was  the  importance  attached  to  tapestry 
during  the  middle  ages  and  cinque-cento, 
that  the  greatest  Italian  artists  did  not 
think  it  beneath  them  to  make  designs  for 
it.  The  cartoons  now  at  Hampton  Court 
were,  with  others,  designed  by  Raphael  for 
the  purpose  of  being  copied  for  the  tapestry 
decorations  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  They 
were  worked  in  tapestry  at  Arras,  in 
Flanders,  whence  our  term  “Arras,”  and 
the  Italian  “  Arazzi.”  The  execution  of 
these  tapestries  is  said  to  have  been  super¬ 
intended  by  Bernard  Van  Orlay,  a  Flemish 
artist.  Among  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the 
cartoons  by  Raphael,  connoisseurs  have  re¬ 
marked  the  skill  with  which  the  designs 
were  adapted  to  the  material  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  introduction  of  many  deco¬ 
rations  calculated  to  produce  a  beautiful 
effect  in  tapestry*  Hence  we  derive  a 

*  See  Kngler’s  “  Handbook  of  Painting,”  edited  by 
Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  p.  278,  First  Edition. 


lesson  which  should  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  ;  it  is  a  golden  rule  in  decoration  :  the 
design  should  be  always  adapted  to  the 
material  in  which  it  is  to  be  executed. 

Flanders  continued  for  a  long  period 
celebrated  for  its  tapestries  ;  at  length  the 
secret  of  the  scarlet  dye  so  much  admired 
in  the  old  Brussels  tapestry  was  brought, 
together  with  the  art  of  weaving  the 
tapestry,  to  Paris,  by  Canage  and  Clucq. 
Louis  XIY.  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  new  Art  ;  he  established  the 
royal  manufacture  of  the  Gobelins  upon  the 
foundation  of  a  dye-house  for  wool  esta¬ 
blished  in  1450,  and  conferred  upon  it  those 
privileges  by  which  it  finally  became,  and 
still  continues,  the  first  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  Artists  of  every 
description  are  engaged  to  instruct  the 
students  and  workmen  in  the  arts  of  design 
and  colouring,  and  in  chemistry  applied  to 


dyeing.  Although  the  original  use  of 
tapestry  has  been  superseded  by  paper 
hangings  and  other  modes  of  decoration,  the 
royal  manufacture  of  the  Gobelins  is  carried 
on  with  the  same  energy  as  when  it  was 
first  established.  The  workmen  are  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  copying  the  finest 
pictures.  They  accomplish  their  task  with 
the  utmost  exactness,  and  the  work  is  so 
delicate  that  at  a  certain  distance  the 
tapestry  looks  like  the  painting  itself.  This 
advantage,  which  is  derived  from  the  kind 
of  stitch  used  in  the  tapestry,  gives  to  this 
material  an  infinite  advantage  over  imita¬ 
tions  of  pictures  in  German  wool.  What 
adds  to  the  apparent  difficulty  of  weaving 
the  tapestry  is  that  the  back  of  the  tapestry 
is  next  the  workman,  consequently  he 
cannot  see  what  he  is  doing. 

The  weaving  of  tapestry  was  frequently 
practised  in  this  country  as  the  recreation 
of  ladies  of  family,  who  occasionally  made 
their  own  designs.  Of  this,  Mrs.  Bray 
mentions  an  instance  in  two  pieces  of 
tapestry,  which  are  preserved  among  the 


*  See  “  Trelawny  of  Trelawne,”  Introductory  Chapter, 
p.  23,  New  Edition,  1845. 
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family  relics  at  Trelawne.  This  work, 
which  is  more  remarkable  for  the  mournful 
interest  attached  to  its  history  than  for  its 
design  or  execution,  was  executed  by  Letitia, 
the  daughter  of  Trelawny,  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  and  the  heroine  of  Mrs.  Bray’s  novel 
entitled  “  Trelawny  of  Trelawne.”  The 
subject  of  the  tapestry  is  a  sad  one  :  some 
mourners  are  assembled  round  an  obelisk, 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  one  loved  and  lost. 
The  tone  of  deep  feeling  which  was  mani¬ 
fest  in  spite  of  the  imperfect  character  of 
the  execution,  gave  an  interest  to  the  work, 
which  was  heightened  by  the  melancholy 
story  attached  to  it.  It  was  a  mother’s 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  only  and  pro¬ 
mising  son ;  and  it  is  related  that  she 
remained  in  the  room  in  which  it  was 
executed,  and  which  was  hung  with  black, 
for  a  whole  year,  until  she  had  finished  the 
tapestry.  She  never  recovered  the  loss  of 
her  child,  but  died  soon  after  of  grief. 

A  near  approach  to  the  effect  of  tapestry 
were  Miss  Linwood’s  copies  in  needlework 
of  large  pictures,  which  were  the  admiration 
of  our  childhood,  and  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  age.  At  this  distance  of  time,  it  wovdd 
be  difficult  to  give  a  just  opinion  of  their 
merits,  which  appeared  the  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  from  the  large  scale  on  which  the 
figures  were  executed,  many  of  them  being 
life-size.  Yet  it  was  probably  to  this  very 
circumstance  that  they  were  indebted  for 
great  part  of  their  good  effect ;  for  the 
stitches  being  more  numerous  and  propor¬ 
tionally  smaller  in  large  figures  than  in 
smaller  works,  the  drawing  of  the  features 
was  less  affected  by  the  peculiarities 
incident  to  the  material. 

German  wool  Work.  —  Under  Queen 
Adelaide,  worsted-work,  in  which  she  de¬ 
lighted,  and  which  had  never  been  entirely 
laid  aside  in  this  country,  received  a 
fresh  stimulus  by  the  introduction  of 
German  wool,  which  was  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  English  material.  The 
canvas  was  also  improved,  and  the  yellow 
threads  which  crossed  each  other  at  regular 
intervals,  and  so  rendered  the  counting  of 
threads  a  comparatively  easy  task,  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  old  eyes  as  well  as  to  young 
ones.  Everything  that  could  be  made  of 
Berlin-wool  was  made  of  Berlin- wool ;  even 
the  gentlemen  came  in  for  a  share  of  the 
favourite  decorating  material.  The  ladies 
worked  for  them  caps,  waistcoats,  and 
slippers.  There  were  few  bachelors  so 
lonely  as  not  to  possess  some  fair  friend  who 
provided  him  with  one  or  other  of  these 
articles.  Allured  by  the  beauty  and  nume¬ 
rous  shades  of  the  colours,  and  desirous  of 
novelty,  the  ladies  began  to  copy  pictures 
in  German-wool.  And  barbarous  were  the 
copies  produced  ;  it  had  been  attempted  to 
accomplish  that  for  which  the  material 
and  mode  of  execution  were  totally  unfit. 
Instead  of  accommodating,  as  in  the  car¬ 
toons,  the  design  to  the  material,  the 
moderns  had  endeavoured  to  reverse  the 
process,  and  make  the  material  conform  to 
the  design.  Instead  of  the  truth,  the  grace, 
and  the  effect  of  the  Flemish  tapestries,  we 
have  distorted  features  and  outlines,  traced 
with  a  laudable  feeling  for  the  observance 
of  the  second  commandment,  a  chaotic 
assemblage  of  gaudy  and  crude  colours, 
without  harmony,  and  without  keeping — 
a  very  libel  on  the  paintings  of  which  they 
professed  to  be  copies. 

Knitting. — Almost  simultaneous  with  the 
introduction  of  Berlin-wool,  and  from  the 
same  German  source,  was  fancy-knitting 
both  with  wool  and  cotton.  Modern  inge¬ 
nuity  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  invent  new 
stitches  and  new  patterns,  and  books  were 
published  to  make  them  known.  Caps, 

comforters,  shawls,  neckerchiefs,  polka- 
jackets,  muffs,  cuffs,  gloves,  stockings, 
socks,  purses,  bags,  fringes,  covers  for 
pillows  and  ottomans,  table-mats  and  quilts, 
were  knitted  in  various  stitches  and  with 
different  materials.  The  cry  was 

“  Let  those  ‘  knit  ’  now  that  never  *  knit  ’  before, 

And  those  who  never  knit,  now  knit  the  more. 

Crochet  and  Netting.  —  Then,  when 
every  one  had  learned  to  knit,  crochet  was 
introduced,  and  what  had  been  previously 
knit  was  now  to  be  executed  with  the 
crochet  needle.  Netting  was  a  little  more 
refractory  ;  it  could  not  be  employed  in 
so  many  ways  as  knitting  and  crochet,  but 
that  was  also  pressed  into  service. 

Tatting  and  Tambouring.  —  Among 
other  kinds  of  work  that  were  once  fashion¬ 
able,  may  be  mentioned  tatting  and  bobbin¬ 
making,  and  tambour-work.  The  last,  so 
called  because  the  muslin  on  which  it  was 
executed  was  stretched  over  a  frame  like  the 
head  of  a  drum  (tambour),  was  probably 
of  Oriental  origin.  Embroidery  on  muslin 
with  braid,  white  or  coloured,  was  also 
popular  for  a  time,  and  even  the  tedious 
operation  of  making  pillow-lace  found  favour 
with  certain  ladies,  among  whose  virtues 
patience  must  have  been  pre-eminent. 

Patchwork. — Among  all  those  that  have 
been  mentioned,  there  is  perhaps  no  kind  of 
work  which  has  maintained  its  popularity  for 
so  long  a  period  as  patchwork.  This,  which 
probably  originated  in  economical  motives 
has,  too  frequently,  no  other  recommen¬ 
dation.  The  industry  of  the  worker  is  more 
apparent  than  her  taste.  Patchwork  is  a 
mosaic,  in  which  gaudy  colours  and  variety 
too  often  supply  the  place  of  harmonious 
and  elegant  design.  It  has  a  certain  beauty 
from  the  geometrical  regularity  of  the  shape 
of  the  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
the  variety  of  the  colours.  Where  economy 
is  not  studied,  it  is  certainly  susceptible  of 
beauty,  by  the  introduction  of  a  regular 
design  and  of  assorted  colours  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  Miss  Mitford’s  severe  remark  on 
patchwork,  some  very  beautiful  geometrical 
designs  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  executed 
in  this  kind  of  work. 

Another  kind  of  patchwork  was  once  in 
fashion.  In  this  shreds  of  coloured  broad 
cloth,  about  three  inches  in  length  and  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  broad,  were  knitted  into 
rugs  for  the  hearth  and  carriage.  These 
were  warm  and  neat,  nothing  more ;  economy 
alone  could  reconcile  the  maker  to  the 
laborious  task  she  had  undertaken.  The 
weight  of  a  hearth-rug  thus  made  was, 
when  finished,  a  load  for  a  porter,  rather 
than  for  a  fair  lady’s  fingers.  It  was  making 
a  toil  of  a  pleasure.  As  might  be  expected 
this  fashion  was  soon  over. 

Feather-work. — Some  years  ago  feathers 
supplied  a  material  for  fancy  work  ;  goose 
down  was  at  a  premium,  for  the  ladies  were 
employed  from  morning  till  night  in  sowing 
the  tufts  on  to  calico  for  muffs,  tippets,  and 
dress  trimmings,  as  an  imitation  of  swan’s 
down.  Tail  feathers  of  peacocks  and  turkeys 
were  made  into  hand-screens,  while  smaller 
feathers,  especially  those  of  peacocks,  guinea- 
fowls,  and  pheasants,  were  worked  up  into 
muffs  and  tippets.  The  cold  weather  over, 
feathers  were  thrown  aside,  and  Bead-work 
became  the  fashion.  Small  beads  the  size 
of  pins’  heads,  of  imitation  gold,  of  steel,  and 
of  various  colours,  were  formed  into  purses 
and  bags,  necklaces  and  bracelets.  Bugles 
also  were  formerly  in  favour  for  ornamental 
purposes,  and  have  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  been  again  introduced  ;  at  the 
present  large  beads  are  all  the  fashion. 

Straw-work. — Straw  was  next  placed  in 
requisition,  and  was  worked  up  into  avariety 
of  fancy  articles.  Other  works  were  executed 

with  spangles  of  gold  and  silver,  and  thread 
of  the  same  material.  But  it  were  an  endless 
task  to  enumerate  half  the  varieties  of 
needle-work  which  from  time  to  time  have 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  those  whose  chief 
object  in  life  was  to  kill  time,  as  well  as 
those  whose  industrious  habits  led  them  to 
seek  light  and  elegant  occupations  in  the 
intervals  of  more  serious  pursuits ;  one 
employment,  however,  the  popularity  of 
which  was  as  singular  as  it  was  short-lived, 
must  not  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Within  the  recollection  of  the  present 
generation  Shoe-making  was  all  the  fashion ; 

“  every  lady  her  own  shoe-maker,”  was  then 
no  joke  ;  the  awl  and  the  last  formed  part 
of  her  travelling  equipment,  and  the  silk, 
satin,  or  velvet  shoes  in  which  she  danced 
a  quadrille  or  a  waltz,  were  of  her  own 
manufacture. 

Other  descriptions  of  fancy-work,  for  the 
term  should  not  be  confined  to  such  as  are 
executed  with  the  needle,  must  now  be 
noticed.  Among  the  most  beautiful  may  be 
enumerated  Artificial  Flowers,  whether 
formed  of  muslin,  paper,  feathers,  shells,  or 
wax.  Seals  made  of  gum  or  bread  from 
wax  impressions  were  much  in  favour  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  century. 

Bread  and  Gum  Seals. — Bread  seals 
especially  had  a  great  run.  They  were  made 
of  the  crumb  of  new  rolls,  kneaded  with  the 
thumb  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  coloured 
generally  with  indigo.  The  kneading  was  a 
long  operation,  occupying  from  four  to  five 
hours,  and  was  carried  on  until  the  bread 
was  of  the  same  doughy  consistence  through¬ 
out  the  mass.  Without  this  precaution,  the 
seals,  when  dry,  would  inevitably  crack. 

Filigree  Work  is  probably  unknown  to 
the  younger  readers  of  this  Journal.  It 
was  used  for  ornamenting  tea-caddies,  card- 
boxes,  and  similar  articles.  The  only 

materials  necessary  for  this  work  were 
several  rolls  of  paper,  white  and  coloured, 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  width ;  the 
rolls  of  paper  were  sold  ready  for  use.  The 
work  consisted  in  forming,  by  partially 
unrolling  the  paper  and  gluing  the  edges, 
various  designs  of  scrolls  and  curvilinear 
figures,  which,  when  done,  bore  a  remote 
resemblance  to  filigree  work  executed  in 
silver.  The  design  was  preserved  from 
injury  by  raising  on  the  edges  of  the  surface 
to  which  it  was  applied,  an  edge  of  wood,  or 
metal,  of  the  same  height  as  the  paper.  The 
effect  was  pleasing,  but  the  work  soon  be¬ 
came  dirty. 

Black  and  White.  —  Another  kind  of 
fancy  work  which  had  formerly  great  success, 
was  an  imitationwith  black  paint  (water¬ 
colour)  on  white  wood,  of  inlaid  work  in 
ebony  and  ivory.  As  the  patterns  of  this 
kind  of  decoration  were  sold  in  the  shops, 
and  were  traced  upon  the  wood,  no  great 
knowledge  of  drawing  was  required  to 
enable  a  lady  to  produce  showy  specimens 
of  this  Art. 

P  o  T  i  c  h  o  M  A  N  i  E .  —  Solomon’s  proverb, 
“there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,”  and 
“the  thing  that  has  been  shall  be  again,” 
holds  good  in  Decorative  Art  as  in  other 
things.  The  new  accomplishment,  now  so 
popular,  called  Potichomanie ,  is  but  a  resus¬ 
citation  and  combination  of  some  varieties  of 
fancy-work,  which  were  fashionable  about 
thirty  years  ago.  The  earliest  form  of  this 
decoration  consisted  in  applying  to  the  inner 
surfaces  of  colourless  hyacinth  glasses,  daubs 
of  water-colour  paint  of  different  colours. 
These  daubs  were  suffered  to  run  one 
into  another  at  the  edges,  as  iu  the  process 
called  “  marbling.”  When  dry  a  coat  or 
two  of  thin  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with 
water  was  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  glass. 
This  set  in  a  few  minutes  and  secured  the 
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colours  from  injury  by  water,  and  also  gave 
them  body  or  solidity.  The  glasses  were 
then  filled  with  water,  which  had  no  action 
on  the  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  flower-roots 
were  placed  in  them  in  the  usual  manner. 
A  still  nearer  approach  to  Poticlio- 
manie  is  to  be  found  in  some  country 
villages,  where  window-blinds  are  formed 
by  gumming  to  the  glass  flowers  and  birds 
cut  out  of  chintz  furniture  or  paper-hang¬ 
ings,  and  then  covering  the  inner  surface 
with  oil-paint.  Pive  or  six  years  after  the 
vari-coloured  hyacinth  glasses  had  been 
introduced,  it  became  the  fashion  to  paint 
with  oil-colours  the  outer  surfaces  of  large 
raisin-jars  and  others  of  suitable  form. 
When  the  paint  was  dry,  birds  and  flowers, 
cut  out  of  chintz  furniture  or  paper,  were 
fastened  to  the  surface  of  the  jars,  which 
were  afterwards  varnished.  They  were 
used  for  dried  rose-leaves,  lavender,  and 
other  scents.  Many  of  these  jars  are  still 
in  existence. 

Potichomanie  is  now  so  fashionable  that 
the  shop  windows  are  full  of  specimens  of 
the  art  to  the  exclusion  of  other  fancy-work, 
and  one  cannot  walk  along  the  streets  with¬ 
out  meeting  shop-boys  cai’rying  glass  vases, 
and  other  materials  for  it  in  their  hands,  so 
that  the  fact  almost  verifies  the  name 
Poticlio-mania. 

It  may,  therefore,  appear  superfluous  to 
describe  it,  yet  as  some  of  the  readers  of 
this  Journal  may  not  have  been  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  Art,  I  shall  briefly 
explain  the  process.  Figures,  birds,  flowers, 
&c.  —  cut  out  of  paper  and  properly  ar¬ 
ranged — are  gummed  on  the  right  side  and 
placed  on  the  inside  of  thin  glass  vases.  A 
coat  of  varnish  is  applied  when  the  figures 
are  dry,  then  a  coat  of  oil-paint  of  a  suitable 
colour,  and  lastly,  another  coat  of  varnish. 
The  effect,  where  the  pattern  is  well  arranged, 
is  good,  and  the  glazed  surface  of  the  vase 
with  the  opaque  colour  within  forms  a  good 
imitation  of  china.  Generally  speaking,  the 
taste  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  figures 
is  by  no  means  good,  and  in  some  it  is 
execrably  bad  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  this  fashionable  occu¬ 
pation  will  exercise  a  pernicious  influence 
on  the  public  taste.  It  is  a  kind  of  patch¬ 
work  in  which  the  most  incongruous  designs 
of  all  nations  and  periods,  Greek,  Etruscan, 
Egyptian,  Chinese,  Indian,  and  Modern 
European,  are  jumbled  together  in  inextric¬ 
able  confusion,  and  with  a  total  ignorance  of 
artistic  effect  and  the  rules  of  ornamentation. 

Oriental  Tinting.  —  Another  kind  of 
Decorative  work  was  Oriental  tinting,  which 
had  the  recommendation  of  requiring  little 
knowledge  of  drawing.  In  this  process  the 
design  was  traced  on  thick  transparent  paper 
as  many  times  as  there  were  colours  to  be 
applied.  The  space  to  be  occupied  by  each 
colour  was  accurately  cut  out,  and  being 
laid  upon  the  article  to  be  tinted,  the  colour 
was  scrubbed  on  with  a  hard  round  brush, 
cut  flat  at  the  end.  The  tracing  being  re¬ 
moved,  that  for  the  next  colour  was  laid 
in  its  place,  and  the  new  colour  applied 
as  before.  The  process  was  repeated  until 
all  the  colours  were  filled  in,  the  delicate 
markings  and  finishing  touches  were  then 
added  with  a  hair  pencil.  Work  so  mechan¬ 
ical  as  this  had  of  course  nothing  of  an 
artistic  character  ;  it  was  popular  for  a  time 
and  was  then  almost  forgotten. 

J apanning. — The  imitation  of  articles  of 
Oriental  design  by  the  process  called  Japan¬ 
ning  was  at  one  time  extremely  popular,  and 
as  the  process  was  equally  applicable  to 
papier  mache,  wood,  or  metal,  and  of  great 
durability,  it  was  ascertained  to  be  extremely 
valuable.  It  was  first  pi-actised  in  Europe 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  many 

recipes  for  the  varnish  were  contained  in  the 
books  of  “  Secreti  ”  of  that  period.  At  first 
Indian  designs  were  copied,  and  this  was  par¬ 
tially  the  case  when  the  process  might  be  said 
to  have  been  revived  in  the  present  century.  A 
change  for  the  worse  then  took  place,  Chinese 
designs,  with  their  ill-drawn  figures  and 
extremely  conventional  landscapes,  were 
substituted  for  the  graceful  Indian  patterns. 
But  even  these  Chinese  designs  were  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  degraded  taste  that  introduced 
copies  of  pictures  on  tea-boards  with  mother 
of  pearl  inlaid  for  the  high  lights.  That 
these  found  many  admirers  is  evident  from 
the  extent  to  which  the  Art  was  practised. 
From  a  mere  fashionable  pastime,  it  has 
now  become  a  staple  article  of  manufacture, 
for  which  there  is  an  ever-increasing  demand, 
and  the  Art  which  at  first  served  to  fill  up 
the  tedium  of  an  idle  hour,  now  furnishes 
hundreds  with  the  means  of  existence.  The 
large  papier-mache  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Jennings  and  Bettridge  proves  the  demand 
which  exists  for  this  description  of  fancy- 
work,  and  the  numerous  purposes,  useful  and 
ornamental,  to  which  it  is  applicable. 

Painting.  —  Under  the  term  fancy  or 
ornamental-work  might  be  included  painted 
screens,  card-racks,  and  card-boxes,  boxes 
for  allumettes,  chess  and  work-tables.  Before 
the  introduction  of  German  wool,  much 
time  was  spent  on  the  production  of  these 
articles,  but  the  designs  had  in  general  no 
more  pretension  to  originality  than  those 
for  needle-work.  They  were  in  general 
procured  from  the  shops,  or  drawn  by  the 
teacher,  who  frequently,  by  dint  of  the 
process  called  “  touching  up,”  contrived  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  the  painting.  A  favourite 
sort  of  painted  ornament  consisted  of  figures 
of  gleaners,  haymakers,  gypsies,  and  other 
rural  figures,  painted  on  pasteboard,  and 
then  cut  out,  the  feet  of  the  figures  were 
stuck  into  a  piece  of  black  wood  as  a 
support,  and  a  receptacle  for  cards  or  allu¬ 
mettes  fastened  on  at  the  back.  Two  or 
three  of  these  figures  frequently  adorned 
the  chimney-piece,  and  the  incongruity  of 
the  flat  painted  figures  with  the  allumettes 
or  cards  at  the  back  seems  never  to  have 
been  perceived,  while  the  ingenuity  of 
adapting  them  to  these  purposes  was  of 
itself  a  claim  to  admiration,  even  if  they  had 
not  been  the  work,  or  at  least  professed  to 
be  such,  of  some  member  of  the  family. 
How  frequently  has  this  plea  been  an  excuse 
for  countenancing  bad  taste  ! 

Having  thus  briefly  mentioned  the  prin¬ 
cipal  kinds  of  fancy-work,  as  well  those 
executed  with  the  needle  or  otherwise,  which 
from  time  to  time  have  occupied  the  leisure 
of  our  countrywomen,  I  proceed  now  to 
offer  a  few  general  remarks  concerning 
them. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  observed  that 
of  the  fancy-works  enumerated,  all  those 
inventions  that  were  really  valuable  have 
been  preserved  ;  and  secondly,  that  from  the 
improvements  introduced  into  machinery, 
the  labours  of  individuals  have,  as  in  the 
case  of  embroidery,  lace-making,  and  similar 
works,  been  transferred  to  the  loom  ;  and 
that  other  fancy-works,  such  as  those 
executed  in  German  wool,  and  by  the  process 
of  japanning,  have  expanded  into  lucrative 
trades  and  callings,  and  have  been  the 
means  of  furnishing  thousands  of  indi¬ 
viduals  with  a  respectable  mode  of  earning 
a  living.  It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation 
also  that  the  persons  most  benefited  by  the 
establishment  of  these  trades  are  women, 
whose  subsistence  is  obtained  by  the  exercise 
of  arts  originally  introduced  as  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  wealthy  classes  of  their  own  sex. 

The  pastime  of  the  one  is  become  the  labour 
of  the  others.  The  introduction  of  any  art 
or  business  which  leads  to  the  employment 
of  females  is  always  beneficial  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  especially  when  it  can  be  carried 
on  at  their  own  homes. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  as  regards 
the  lady-workers,  the  taste  in  design  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  mechanical  skill  displayed 
in  fancy-works.  The  reason  is  obvious.  A 
skilful  design  implies  thought,  fancy-work 
is  practised  by  ladies  merely  as  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  an  idle  hour,  consequently  they  wish 
to  do  it  with  as  little  exertion  as  possible. 
Thought  is  fatiguing,  invention  is  laborious  ; 
they  can  afford  to  pay  some  one  to  do  the 
thinking  for  them.  Besides  it  is  so  amusing 
to  turn  over  portfolios  of  patterns  when  one 
wants  to  kill  time.  So  the  ladies  purchase 
the  designs,  and  not  unfrequently  procure 
them  to  be  drawn  out  on  their  work  ;  they 
can  fill  in  the  colours,  but  cannot  trace  out 
the  forms.  In  the  choice  of  the  subject, 
they  seek  only  to  please  the  eye,  they  are 
not  aware  that  Decorative  Art  in  fancy-work 
has  its  rules  as  well  as  what  is  denominated 
high  Art.  They  are  delighted  above  all  with 
direct  imitation  of  nature :  the  representation 
of  a  bird,  an  animal,  a  flower,  especially  one 
of  those  gigantic  specimens  now  so  fashion¬ 
able,  commands  their  admiration.  “  How 
natural !”  they  exclaim,  then  secure  the 
pattern,  work  it,  and  have  it  made  into  a 
footstool !  With  similar  bad  taste,  the  head 
of  a  dog  or  a  fox  is  made  to  cover  the  front 
of  a  slipper,  yet  how  absurd,  not  to  say 
startling,  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  head 
of  one  of  these  animals  protruding  from 
beneath  the  trowsers  of  a  sportsman  ! 

Ladies  have  yet  to  learn  that  direct 
imitations  of  nature  are  to  be  avoided  in 
ornamental  designs,  and  that  direct  imita¬ 
tion  of  any  objects  is  inadmissible,  vjliere 
the  object  itself  would  be  out  of  'place.  Thus, 
for  instance,  flowers,  birds,  and  animals  are 
not  designed  to  be  trodden  underfoot,  and 
we  violate  the  rules  of  ornamental  design 
when  we  place  them  in  this  situation. 

This  defective  taste,  although  the  result 
of  ignorance,  is  not  always  the  consequence 
of  indolence  ;  many  would  do  better  if  they 
could.  Some  would  even  invent  their  pat¬ 
terns  if  they  knew  how  to  set  about  it,  a 
few  actually  do  so.  Yet,  it  may  be  asked, 
are  they  satisfied  with  their  designs  when 
drawn  %  They  have  sufficient  taste  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  something  is  wrong,  but  are 
not  able  to  discover  where  the  error  lies. 

The  detection  of  an  error  is  the  certain  road 
to  amendment,  and  the  only  way  to  detect 
an  error  in  design  is  to  study  the  rules  by 
which  that  design  should  be  regulated. 

A  few  years  back  the  laws  of  Ornamental 

Art  were  unknown  in  this  country.  In 
France  they  have  been  recognised  for  a 
longer  period,  and  their  influence  on  the 
public  taste  has  been  universally  felt  and 
acknowledged.  The  excellence  of  the 

French  designs  is  admitted,  and  they  are 
preferred  in  this  country,  even  when  no 
reason  can  be  given  for  the  preference.  Our 
schools  of  design  have  done  much  for  us  in 
the  improvement  of  our  national  taste,  the 
Department  of  Practical  Art  still  more  ;  but 
the  latter  has  not  yet  had  time  to  extend 
its  influence  to  the  community  at  large  ;  it 
is  at  present  limited  to  the  few  who  can  take 
advantage  of  the  direct  instruction  offered 
by  it,  or  the  less  direct  advantages  presented 
by  its  valuable  museum  with  its  explanatory 
catalogue.  Though  the  number  of  those 
who  enjoy  these  advantages  is  continually 
increasing,  yet  there  are  many  who  have  no 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  them.  As  the 
principles  taught  in  these  schools  are  appli¬ 
cable  not  only  to  those  who  practise  the 

Decorative  Arts  as  a  means  of  subsistence, 
but  as  they  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
fancy-works  which  occupy  the  leisure  hours 
of  ladies,  it  is  presumed  that  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  Decorative  Art 
would  be  willingly  attained  by  many  of 
those  who  practise  these  arts,  were  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  them  presented. 

I  propose,  therefore,  in  a  future  number 
of  this  Journal  to  attempt  to  explain  in 
popular  language  the  rules  of  Decorative 
Art  in  their  application  to  fancy-work,  and 
to  illustrate  them  by  examples  as  far  as  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  wood-cuts. 

As  an  additional  inducement  to  acquire 
these  principles,  I  should  mention  the 
general  improvement  in  taste  which  must 
inevitably  result  from  the  study,  the  effects 
of  which  will  be  perceptible  not  only  in 
designs  for  fancy-work,  but  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  of  household  furni¬ 
ture,  and  in  personal  decoration. 

- ♦ - - 

CRAWFORD  AND  HIS  LAST  WORK. 


A  visit  to  Crawford’s  studio  always  seems  to  me 
like  a  peep  into  the  grandest  phase  of  American 
life, — a  phase  where  her  moral  energy  and  young 
untamed  power  are  elevated  and  sublimated  by 
the  highest  flights  of  genius.  But  a  few  months 
back  it  was  my  pleasing  duty  to  describe  in  this 
journal  a  colossal  monument  of  the  noblest  con¬ 
ception,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Washington, 
about  to  be  erected  in  the  city  of  Bichmond :  and 
now,  ere  five  months  more  have  passed  over  our 
heads,  this  wonderful  sculptor,  as  prolific  in  his 
powers  as  the  rich  Italian  nature  in  which  he  lives, 
is  already  finishing  a  second  gigantic  undertaking. 
Such  wonderful  rapidity  is  too  apt,  in  unskilful 
hands,  to  degenerate  into  feeble  mannerism,  or  to 
come,  as  Hamlet  says,  “tardy  off;”  but  in  the 
present  instance  rapidity  and  perfection  are  united, 
and  all  must  appreciate  the  powers  of  a  master¬ 
mind  capable  of  creating  immortal  works — works 
that  will  be  embalmed  in  the  history  of  his  country, 
that  will  form  themselves  a  chief  feature  in  its 
artistic  history — with  a  propriety  and  correctness  of 
design  commensurate  with  the  brilliant  readiness 
of  then-  execution.  Excellence,  which  is  usually 
only  attained  by  years  of  weary  labour,  seems  to 
rise  spontaneously  and  intuitively  at  Crawford’s 
bidding.  He  hits  off  his  marble  epics  as  a  poet 
would  turn  a  graceful  stanza  ;  he  calls  forth  a  whole 
generation  of  noble  and  idealised  beings,  as  did 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  of  old, — gathering  and 
flinging  down  the  stones  that  lay  beside  them,  and, 
by  then-  inspired  touch,  creating  a  new  race.  Yes, 
Crawford  is  a  wonderful  man,  gifted  with  a  genius 
vigorous  and  ardent  as  his  country’s  hopes;  and 
the  consciousness  of  possessing  such  an  artist — by 
turns  fiery  and  poetic,  domestic  and  dramatic,  ideal 
and  natural,  grasping  every  phase  of  sentiment  and 
of  passion,  and  rendering  all  with  equal  truth  and 
fervour,  sweeping  through  each  changing  harmony 
of  fancy,  and  drawing  delicious  melodies  from  all — 
cannot  fail  powerfully  to  influence  the  present 
artistic  aspect  of  America, — that  large-souled  and 
loving  mother,  who  cherishes  all  her  various 
children,  arraying  herself,  so  to  say,  in  their 
individual  renown. 

In  the  early  development  of  the  destinies  of  that 
mighty  land,  life,  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  were 
the  first  considerations.  Then  came  war,  commerce, 
and  agriculture.  All  the  superabundant  energy  of 
the  West  was  turned  to  the  possession  of  material 
and  palpable  greatness.  But  now  that  their  essen¬ 
tial  end  has  been  attained,  and  America  flourishes 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world, 
she  too  turns  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Art. 
There  is  a  great  artistic  movement  taking  place  in 
the  great  continent.  Americans  are  great  travellers  : 
they  love  the  sunny  South,  they  are  enlightened 
and  prodigal  patrons  of  Art  and  artists,  and  carrying 
home  .  with  them  across  the  broad  Atlantic  the 
traditions  of  the  elder  sisters  of  the  universe, 
gathered  amid  the  mighty  capitals  of  the  Old 
World  ; — they  also  would  deck  then-  virgin 
soil  with  the  finest  productions  of  native  genius 
— an  easy  task,  while  they  possess  artists  like 
Crawford,  who  can  execute  a  colossal  monument 
sixty  feet  in  height  in  little  more  than  a  year. 
Many  other  works  on  a  large  scale  are  in  progress 
by  various,  artists  in  different  parts  of  the  States. 
An  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  is  preparing  for 
New  York,  and  another  large  statue  of  the  same 
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hero  is  to  be  placed  in  the  garden  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  The  Capitol  itself,  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  America,  is  about  to  be  considerably 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  immense  wings, 
each  provided  with  a  grand  faqade  on  either  side, 
the  building  standing  detached  in  the  centre  of  a 
park  or  garden.  Doors  in  bronze,  in  the  style  of 
the  Florentine  baptistery — the  gates  of  paradise  as 
Michel  Angelo  called  them— are  to  be  entered,  of 
which  Crawford  is  to  furnish  the  designs.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  Americans  will  avail  themselves  largely  of 
his  genius  in  carrying  out  the  whole  of  these  im¬ 
portant  additions  to  their  House  of  representatives. 
The  last  work  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  is  the 
pediment  of  one  of  these  new  wings,  the  first 
erected  ;  and  I  should  shrewdly  “  guess,”  that  when 
his  countrymen  see  how  wonderfully  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  both  in  grandeur  and  propriety  of  compo¬ 
sition,  they  will  allow  no  other  hand  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  national  triumphs.  The  entire  Capitol 
decorated  by  Ms  cMsel  would  be  a  noble  legacy  for 
the  nineteenth  century  to  bequeath  to  future  ages. 

I  saw  the  pediment  tMs  day  at  Ms  studio,  the 
tympanum  of  which  is  72  feet  in  length,  and  8  feet 
in  height  .at  the  apex.  In  the  centre  stands  a 
figure  of  America,  heroic  size,  a  grand  inspired- 
looking  form  of  noble  features  and  majestic  presence. 
The  head  is  thrown  back  as  if  “  commercing  with 
the  skies,” — she  reads  there  the  future  glories  of 
her  name.  She  wears  the  Phrygian  cap  of  liberty  : 
a  loose  tunic  falls  about  her  limbs  in  easy  folds  ;  a 
star- sown  mantle  is  lightly  flung  over  her  shoulders  ; 
one  hand  is  outstretched,  the  other  bears  two 
crowns,  one  of  civic,  the  other  of  military  glory ; 
her  feet  rest  on  a  rock  against  which  the  billows 
beat ;  an  eagle  stands  beside  her ;  while  the  rising 
sun  appears  behind,  a  suggestive  emblem  of  her 
ever-growing  and  increasmg  power,  a  power  which 
has  not  yet  seen  its  meridian.  Dignified  and  solemn 
as  is  the  action  of  this  figure,  there  is  a  feminine 
softness  and  beauty  in  the  expression  and  the 
features,  very  charming.  It  is  the  first  idealised 
figure  of  a  country  I  ever  could  admire.  Usually 
the  artist  appears  so  overcome  by  the  gravity  of  such 
a  subject,  that  the  emblem  of  the  soil,  becomes  as 
ponderous  and  heavy,  as  the  soil  itself,  the  result 
generally  produced  being  a  kind  of  colossal  horror. 

America  as  an  ideal  figure  is  shaped  according  to 
classical  requirements,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
work,  consistmg  of  twelve  figures,  are  appropriately 
represented  “  in  then-  habit  as  they  lived  ;”  yet  is 
tliis  habit  so  skilfully  adapted  to  the  exigencies 
of  sculpture  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  There 
is  no  conventionality  in  tMs  work,  but  sufficient 
attention  has  been  paid  to  classical  details,  to  render  it 
perfectly  statuesque.  In  tMs  arrangement  the  artist 
has  shown  consummate  judgment,  for  in  unskilful 
hands,  notlring  certainly  can  be  more  odious  than  the 
eccentricities  of  modern  costume.  The  subject  of 
the  sculpture, — “  The  Progress  of  Civilisation  in 
America,”- — has  however  enabled  Crawford  to  re¬ 
present  various  studies  of  the  nude,  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  artistic  skill  which  he  has  seized 
with  the  eye  of  a  master,  placing  them  in  most 
happy  contrast  with  the  draped  figures. 

To  the  right  of  America  savage  life  is  represented. 
First  in  order  stands  the  upright  figure  of  a  back¬ 
woodsman,  stript  to  the  waist,  eleavmg  the  stum}) 
of  a  great  tree.  The  play  of  limbs  and  muscles  in 
this  powerfully  conceived  form  is  natural  and  life¬ 
like.  He  raises  the  axe  with  so  sure  and  ready  an 
aim,  there  is  such  a  vivid  and  unmistakeable  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  action  of  the  stalwart  Pioneer,  who 
gazes  down  earnestly  on  his  work  the  while,  — that  one 
positively  looks  to  see  where  the  next  blow  will  fall. 
A  snake  creeps  out  from  the  tree,  liissmg  at  the 
intruder,  who  drives  Mm  from  his  accustomed  hole 
in  the  withered  old  stump.  TMs  snake  constitutes 
the  link  between  the  backwoodsman  and  the 
Indian  group  beyond,  for  it  is  with  them  that  the 
poisonous  reptile  is  about  to  take  refuge  against 
their  common  enemy.  The  Indian  group  is  full  of 
a  wild  and  fervid  poetry,  the  air  of  the  primeval 
forest  and  the  boundless  prairie  breathes  around 
them.  There  is  an  Indian  boy,  nude,  bearing  on  his 
shoulders  the  game  he  has  killed,  spitted  on  a  rough 
stick ;  beside  him  reclmes  a  hound  on  whose  head 
his  hand  rests.  The  ah-  and  step  of  this  Indian  boy 
are  perfectly  elastic,  one  sees  hhn  in  fancy  cleaving 
the  mountain,  or  penetrating  the  thickly  matted 
forest,  with  the  swiftness  of  a  young  roe  ;  he  is  a 
real  child  of  the  desert.  As  he  passes  along,  tread¬ 
ing  so  lightly  as  he  moves,  he  turns  Ms  head  over 
his  shoulder  with  a  look  of  mingled  Mdignation  and 
curiosity  towards  the  labouring  wooodsman.  What 
does  he  know  of  labour,  that  free-born  prairie 
child,  whose  home  lies  anywhere  between  the  blue 
heavens  above  and  the  green  earth  beneath  ? 

Besting  on  a  low  mound  is  seated  the  Indian 
chief,  also  a  nude  figure,  excellently  modelled.  His 
head  crowned  with  tufted  feathers,  rests  sadly  on  his 
hand,  the  weary  chase  of  life  is  over,  he  is  dying 
— the  Great  Spirit  waits  to  conduct  him  to  the  far- 
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off  huntmg-grounds,  that  dreamy  land  where  souls 
repose  in  boundless  prairies.  His  tribe  has  disap¬ 
peared,  he  is  left  alone,  the  solitary  off-shoot  of 
a  mighty  race  ;  like  the  tree-stump  beside  him  he 
is  old  and  withered,  already  the  axe  of  the  back¬ 
woodsman  disturbs  his  last  hours  ;  civilisation,  and 
art,  and  agriculture — all  mysteries  to  him  incompre¬ 
hensible — have  desecrated  his  home ;  Ms  hour  is 
come,  and  the  dark  shadows  of  the  past  gather  Mm 
into  their  bosom  !  On  the  extremity  of  the  mound 
is  a  squaw,  nursrng  her  little  infant,  a  sweetly 
poetised  figure,  where  the  Indian  characteristics, 
admirably  preserved,  are  yet  toned  down  and  made 
subservient  to  feminme  beauty.  The  mother,  with 
prophetic  fear,  grasps  her  infant  to  her  bosom,  she 
reclines  her  cheek  on  its  tmy  face  as  though,  in  her 
great  love,  she  would  sM-oud  it  from  the  Mevitable 
fate  awaitMg  its  race,  its  name,  its  very  land ;  a  fate 
sadly  imaged  forth  by  a  heaped-up  grave  before  her. 
TMs  melancholy  symbol  terminates  the  extreme 
point  of  the  composition. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  central  figure  appears 
the  delineation  of  civilised  life,  as  contrasted 
with  the  characteristic  details  of  an  expiring  race. 
First  M  order  stands  the  soldier,  a  spirited  full- 
length  figure,  the  very  embodiment  of  martial 
ardour.  With  an  air  of  bold  determMation  he 
draws  Ms  sword  from  the  scabbard,  and  seems  as  it 
were  to  challenge  the  whole  world  to  meet  Mm 
then  and  there  in  deadly  combat.  If  they  will  but 
come  he  is  ready  !  That  figure  appeared  to  me  the 
concentration  of  American  combativeness,  young, 
fresh,  and  dauntless,  unbroken  and  uncurbed  as  yet 
by  age  or  suffering,  breatliing  the  essence  of  un¬ 
tamed  valour,  and  going  forth  conqueiing  and  to 
conquer.  Crawford  has  attired  Ms  young  hero  in 
the  national  umform  of  the  revolution  ;  which  as 
he  himself  remarked,  is  the  classical  costume  par 
excellence  of  America.  The  obvious  difficulties  in 
the  treatment  of  modem  dress  have  been  success¬ 
fully  ac-Meved.  Contrasting  with  the  warlike 
action  of  the  soldier  is  the  merchant,  who,  seated  on 
a  bale  of  goods,  turns  over  the  globe,  wliich  rests 
on  another  bale  beside  him,- — a  suggestive  emblem 
in  these  money-maldng  days.  His  outstretched 
hand  spans  with  contemplative  action  the  ocean 
dividing  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  indicatmg, 
together  with  an  anchor  lying  on  the  ground,  that 
navigation  and  commerce  have  made  them  one. 

Next  to  the  merchant  stand  two  youths  returning 
from  school,  linked  arm  in  arm.  Crawford,  always 
happy  in  his  children,  has  been  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  conception.  Those  boys  are  positively 
beautiful ;  they  actually  move  along  with  a  freedom 
and  clisinvoltura  which  reminds  one  of  what  Michel 
Angelo  said  to  the  horse  of  the  Capitol — “  Comma!” 
Perhaps  the  embarrassing  details  of  modern  dress 
have  never  been  more  triumphantly  surmounted 
than  in  those  boys,  who  might  be  Bomans  if  we  did 
not  know  they  were  Americans.  Enthusiasm  and 
youtMul  ardour  beam  M  then-  up-turned  faces  as 
they  advance,  their  drapery  flying  in  the  breeze, 
the  taller  one  pointMg  onwards  with  earnest 
and  significant  movement.  Altogether  those  boys 
charmed  me,  there  is  a  “ go-ahead”  ah-  about  them, 
tempered  and  chastened  to  the  exigencies  of  marble, 
full  of  characteristic  and  energetic  expression.  A 
schoolmaster  is  seated  next,  teaching  a  little  pupil, 
a  difficult  question  has  been  proposed,  the  cMld  is 
fairly  puzzled,  and  raises  his  hand  to  his  head  as  ho 
stands  by  his  master’s  side  M  a  perfect  maze  of 
bewilderment. 

Last  in  this  division  comes  the  mechaMc,  the 
emblem  of  material  as  contradistinguished  to  in¬ 
tellectual  power.  He  reclines  on  a  wheel,  the  great 
engine  of  all  artificial  force.  A  burning,  look  of 
fiery  energy  darts  from  his  eyes,  cleavMg  in  rapid 
gaze  the  region  of  geometric  thought,  as  he  lies 
there  resting  on  Ms  wonder-working  tools.  Like 
Archimedes  that  workman  would  upheave  the  world 
itself,  if  he  could  poise  himself  m  ah-.  This  figure 
is  also  full  of  individuality  and  admirably  character¬ 
ises  the  fresh  young  life  in  the  fecund  West. 
Contrasting  with  the  sad  symbol  of  the  Indian’s 
grave,  a  heap  of  wheat-sheaves  fill  tliis  extremity 
of  the  pediment. 

One  can  fancy  the  proud  delight  with  wMch  the 
arrival  of  this  work  will  be  welcomed  in  America, 
as  something  similar  to  the  triumphant  feelings  of 
national  gratification,  with  which  the  early  Floren¬ 
tines  hailed  the  uncovering  of  Michel  Angelo's 
immortal  statues  in  the  Medicean  chapel  of  the 
San  Lorenzo,  or  of  BrunellescM’s  dome  in  the 
Cathedral.  America  is  young,  and  enjoys  the 
pleasures  of  her  youth.  The  nineteenth  century 
may,  if  she  knew  how  to  use  aright  the  talents  of 
her  native  artists,  be  to  her  a  cinque-cento  period  of 
brilliant  creation,  on  wliich  future  generations  may 
look  back  with  national  triumph, — a  triumph  in 
which  the  name  of  Crawford  will  stand  glonous’y 
pre-eminent.  Florentia. 


Rome,  December,  ISM. 
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THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 

GARRICK  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

W.  Hogarth,  Painter.  H.  Bourne,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  3  ft.  3  in.  by  4  ft.  4  in. 

Hogarth  was  bom  in  tbe  parish  of  St.  Martin 
Ludgate,  London,  in  1697  or  1698,  and  died  at 
bis  house  in  Leicester  Fields  in  1764.  His  name 
requires  no  panegyric ;  it  has  been  universally 
recognised  as  that  of  a  great  moralist ;  for  if  the 
pencil  may  claim  equally  with  the  pen,  the  pri¬ 
vilege  to  convey  instructive  truths,  then  the 
works  of  this  teacher  will  continue,  so  long  as 
they  endure,  vivid  and  argumentative  exponents 
of  good  and  evil ;  so  powerfully  expressed  too, 
that,  in  them,  virtue  may  trace  the  pathway  to 
happiness,  while  vice  and  folly  must  shrink 
abashed  from  the  mirror  which  reflects  their 
depravity  and  exhibits  their  degradation.  We 
are  not  alluding  to  productions  such  as  that 
before  us  ;  but  to  those — wonderful  both  in 
composition  and  execution — on  which  his  renown 
is  based,  and  which  are  too  well  known  to  require 
especial  description. 

The  artist-mind  of  Hogarth  was  truly  original ; 
before  him,  either  in  our  own  country  or  else¬ 
where,  there  were  none  who  permitted  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  have  such  undisputed  sway.  All  great 
painters  have  wooed  Nature,  but  the  majority 
of  them  in  her  most  beautiful,  or  loving,  or  grace¬ 
ful  forms ;  others,  in  lowly,  sometimes  unat¬ 
tractive,  and  not  unfrequently  debasing  aspects ; 
but  Hogarth  dived  into  her  deepest  and  most 
gloomy  recesses,  where  “  Morality  sits  weeping 
over  the  orgies  of  iniquity,”  drawing  forth  from 
“  caverns  of  all  unrighteousness  ”  pictures  which 
startled  mankind  by  their  living  verity,  and 
rebuked  them  by  the  exhibition  of  the  low  estate 
into  which  humanity  may  sink  when  following, 
without  restraint,  the  devices  and  imaginations 
of  a  corrupted  heart.  What  the  writings  of 
iEsop,  Juvenal,  and  Horace  exposed  to  the 
ancients,  the  pencil  of  Hogarth  has  shadowed 
forth  to  us  :  those  who  discover  in  his  works  the 
caricaturist  alone  are  ignorant  of  .their  highest 
purpose.  Dr.  Waagen,  the  distinguished  Ger¬ 
man  writer  on  Art,  says,  in  allusion  to  Hogarth’s 
“  Marriage  a  la  Mode,”  “  What  surprises  me  is 
the  eminent  merit  of  these  works  as  paintings. 
All  the  most  delicate  shades  of  his  humour  are 
here  marked  in  his  heads  with  consummate  skill 
and  freedom,  and  every  other  part  executed  with 
the  same  decision,  and  for  the  most  part  with 
care.” 

The  portraits  he  painted  are  scarcely  known, 
though  had  he  produced  nothing  more  than 
these,  his  name  would  not  have  been  lost  to 
posterity,  for  they  possess  great  merit ;  indeed 
he  met  with  very  considerable  success  when  he 
first  took  the  house  in  Leicester  Fields  and  com¬ 
menced  portraiture  ;  but  it  could  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  one  who  sometimes  made  courtiers 
and  high-born  dames  the  subjects  of  his  satire, 
would  be  permitted  to  portray  them  as  they 
desire  to  be  represented  :  moreover  such  labour 
but  ill  accorded  with  his  genius  and  tastes,  and 
he  only  practised  it  occasionally ;  while  even 
then,  as  in  the  united  portraits  of  “  Garrick  and 
his  Wife,”  some  gleams  of  his  natural  humour 
would  break  forth.  In  this  picture  Garrick  is 
seated  at  his  writing-table ;  Mrs.  Garrick  has 
apparently  entered  the  room  unobserved,  and  is 
about  to  snatch  the  pen  from  the  hand  of  her 
husband,  while  the  latter  is  in  a  reverie  ;  he  is 
writing  his  “  Prologue  to  Taste.”  The  idea  seems 
to  be  borrowed  from  Yanloo’s  picture  of 
“  Colley  Cibber  and  his  Daughter,”  painted  in 
1740,  and  engraved  by  E.  Fisher,  in  1758.  Ho¬ 
garth’s  picture  has  beeu  twice  exhibited  at  the 
British  Institution,  once  in  1814,  and  also  in  1853. 
Mrs.  Garrick  was  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
citizen  of  Vienna,  and  was  engaged  as  a  dancer 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1746  :  three  years 
afterwards  she  was  married  to  her  husband, 
whom  she  survived  upwards  of  forty-three  years. 
In  1823,  the  year  after  her  death,  this  picture 
was  sold,  at  the  sale  of  her  effects,  to  the  late 
Edward  Hawke  Locker,  Esq.,  one  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  for  the  sum 
of  7 51.  11s  :  this  gentleman,  however,  relinquished 
it  to  George  IV.,  who  added  it  to  the  collection 
at  Windsor,  where  it  now  hangs. 
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PREPARATION S  FOR 

THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

Manchester. — The  success  of  the  committee 
for  the  Manchester  and  Salford  district  has 
been  quite  equal  to  our  anticipations.  It  is 
the  only  district  where  the  requisite  means 
have  been  taken  to  get  up  a  complete  and 
systematic  representation,  without  omission, 
and  without  over-reduplication,  of  the  whole 
of  the  various  textile  industries  exercised 
in  its  limits.  Beginning  at  waddings,  as  the 
least  departure  from  the  raw  cotton,  the  assort¬ 
ment  will  go  through  all  the  ranges  of  cotton- 
yarns,  from  the  lowest  numbers,  used  only  for 
wicks  and  for  counterpanes,  up  to  the  highest 
numbers,  used  for  the  finest  muslins,  and  even 
up  to  the  fancy  Nos.  of  600  or  700,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  not  only  cloth  yarns,  but  those  used  for 
hosiery,  embroidery,  crochet,  and  lace  ;  the  next 
step  will  be  to  all  the  varieties  of  cotton  sewing- 
threads  ;  then  the  ranges  of  cloths  will  begin  at 
the  stout,  heavy,  domestic  cloths,  sheetings,  and 
long-cloths,  and  go  on  through  the  various 
printing-cloths,  the  ordinary  shirtings,  T.-cloths 
(said  to  be  contracted  from  the  original  term, 
turban-cloths),  maddapollams,  and  various  light 
cloths,  shipped  in  enormous  quantities  to  the 
Levant,  India,  China,  and  other  warm  climates, 
to  jaconets  and  cambrics,  lawn,  mull,  and  other 
muslins  ;  next  will  come  cloths  figured  in  the 
loom,  such  as  cotton  damasks,  figured  and 
brocade  shirtings,  figured  and  brocade  muslins, 
quiltings,  quilts  and  counterpanes,  quilted  and 
corded  petticoats,  dimities,  and  other  bed-furni¬ 
ture,  and  dress  cottons  ;  then  will  follow  cloths 
coloured  in  weaving  with  dyed  yarns,  striped 
and  checked  domestics,  ticks,  fancy  drills, 
nankeens,  chambreys,  giiigbauis,  handkerchiefs, 
table-covers,  dimities,  quilts,  quiltings,  and 
various  coatings,  trowserings,  &c. ;  next  come 
printed  and  dyed  cloths,  calicoes,  and  muslins, 
Turkey  reds,  quiltings,  welts  and  mocks,  satteens, 
jeans,  drills,  damasks,  dimities,  dyed,  glazed,  and 
embossed  linings,  &c. ;  then  there  are  fustians 
of  all  sorts,  dyed,  printed,  or  embossed,  velvets 
and  velveteens,  cords,  beaverteens,  swandowns, 
cantoons,  waterproofing  cloth,  imitation  woollens, 
&c.,  and,  finally,  mixed  fabrics,  cotton  and  linen 
ticks,  drills,  vestings,  and  dresses,  cotton  and 
silk  vestings,  cotton,  woollen,  linen  and  silk 
dresses,  mousseline-de-laine,  grey  and  printed, 
plush,  &c. 

To  manufacturers  in  all  these  various  depart¬ 
ments,  the  Committee  has  made  application  for 
consignments  of  goods  to  be  selected  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  it  may  require,  to  be  retained  by  it  in 
trust,  and  to  the  credit  of  each  consignee,  to  be 
exhibited  with  the  ordinary  market-prices  at¬ 
tached,  but  without  any  names  of  manufacturers, 
and  to  be  sold  or  returned  at  the  close  of  the 
exhibition,  as  may  be  desired  by  each  contri¬ 
butor.  The  whole  expenses  of  this  enterprise  it 
has  been  enabled  to  undertake  by  a  magnificent 
public  subscription,  at  present  amounting  to 
seven  thousand  pounds,  to  be  drawn  upon  as 
required ;  and  if  the  public  and  trade  spirit  has 
readily  and  liberally  seconded  and  approved  its 
measures,  the  members  of  the  committee  have 
themselves,  though  the  men  whose  time  is  the 
most  actively  and  variously  employed,  and  the 
most  valuable  in  their  district,  contributed  the 
most  zealous  and  continuous  efforts  to  the  com¬ 
plete  realisation  of  the  object.  It  has  been  no 
nominal  trust  in  their  hands,  but  a  series  of 
active  labours,  and  watchful,  well-considered 
deliberations. 

The  question  of  suppression  of  names  of 
exhibitors,  thus  first  raised  and  put  to  the  trial, 
has  not  by  any  means  led  to  the  difficulties  we 
anticipated.  All  have  been  satisfied  of  the 
impossibility  of  every  one  in  every  trade  ex¬ 
hibiting  and  reduplicating  its  products,  and  of 
the  unfairness  of  a  few  having  by  any  means 
that  advantage  ;  while  all  have  also  felt  the 
great  convenience  of  the  whole  trouble,  expense, 
and  responsibility  of  the  exhibition  being  taken 
out  of  their  hands,  and  much  better  done  than 
by  any  few  individuals  seeking  merely  their  own 
interests. 

As  a  result  therefore  of  the  large-spirited,  but 
practical  and  business-like  measures  of  the  com¬ 


mittee,  its  applications  to  manufacturers  have 
met  with  a  ready  and  almost  unanimous  assent, 
to  a  degree  which  has  agreeably  surprised  the 
committee  itself  and  the  very  manufacturers 
who  were  themselves  the  first  to  assent.  Several 
have  not  even  waited  to  be  applied  to,  but  have 
come  forward  voluntarily  and  requested  to  be 
included  in  the  levy  of  the  committee.  So  that 
now  the  expectation  may  be  fairly  entertained, 
not  only  that  Manchester  shall  for  the  first  time 
see  a  complete  and  well- assorted  representation 
of  itself,  but  that  for  the  first  time  in  any 
exhibition  a  whole  district,  by  a  sacrifice  of 
individual  to  general  interest,  shall  set  the 
example  of  a  united,  connected,  and  systematic 
exposition  of  the  full  range  of  its  powers,  thus 
enabling  the  traders  of  the  world  who  may 
choose  to  come  and  examine,  by  a  mere  walk 
round,  to  run  up  and  down  the  whole  scale  of 
its  productions,  without  missing  a  note,  so  to 
speak,  or  to  arrive  at  once  at  any  one  they  may 
desire,  by  the  simplest  and  easiest  effort. 

The  space  finally  allotted  to  Manchester,  has, 
in  common  with  that  of  other  districts,  suffered 
a  diminution  since  its  first  allocation,  being 
reduced  from  nearly  4000  to  a  little  over  3500 
square  feet. 

The  Staffordshire  Potteries  will  contribute 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  English 
portion.  There  are  twenty-one  exhibitors,  among 
whose  names  appear,  in  their  customary  pro¬ 
minence,  those  of  Copeland,  Minton,  Ridgway, 
Wedgwood,  &c.  A  space  of  2620  feet  square, 
nett  exhibiting  surface,  has  been  allocated  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  this  district ;  and  this  space 
has  been  disposed,  in  the  centre  of  the  British 
department,  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  building,  with  a  full  and  excellent  frontage 
in  the  main  central  passage,  and  continuing 
backwards  to  the  side-wall  in  a  solid  block, 
divided  by  the  elegant  sidepassage  which  runs 
under  the  edge  of  the  gallery.  Thus  the 
Potteries  committee  at  all  events  will  have  no 
reason  to  grumble  at  either  the  quantity  or  the 
disposition  of  their  space.  However,  this  space, 
we  notice,  has  scarcely  been  apportioned  in  the 
most  judicious  business  manner.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  of  China  and  fancy  articles  have  had  by 
far  the  largest  portion  assigned  them,  whereas 
those  of  Earthenware  have  to  be  content  with 
relatively  small  spaces.  Perhaps,  in  an  Industrial 
Exhibition,  it  may  not  seem  at  all  requisite  to 
red-tape  distributors  of  space,  to  apportion  it 
according  to  the  relative  industrial  importance 
of  the  articles.  Still  when  we  consider  that  the 
ordinary  business  facts,  well  known  to  manu¬ 
facturers,  had  they  been  sufficiently  consulted, 
are  that  in  China,  whether  decorated  fancy 
articles,  or  the  plain  common  goods,  we  do  not 
compete  in  foreign  markets  very  advantageously 
with  the  French,  whereas  in  Earthenware  we 
have  a  great  and  undisputed  priority  ;  we  have 
little  doubt  that  a  practical  business  man, 
supposing  any  thing  so  out  of  all  red-tape  ideas 
of  order  could  have  occurred  as  that  such  a 
man  could  have  had  any  influence  in  the  disposal 
of  space,  would  have  given  the  more  important 
market  branch  of  the  trade  a  somewhat  more 
proportionate  amount  of  space.  We  know,  that 
in  reference  to  the  branch  of  English  manu¬ 
facture  most  favoured,  and  surely  best  under¬ 
stood  at  Marlborough  House,  it  must  seem 
very  bold  indeed  to  venture  a  criticism  upon 
its  treatment  in  a  case  of  this  kind  ;  still,  wc 
cannot  but  mention  a  business  error  resulting 
from  the  trust  placed  in  dilettante  management, 
even  in  its  most  favourite  walk. 

Glasgow. — The  committee  here,  as  elsewhere, 
has  received  from  the  Board  of  Trade  the  plan  of 
its  space,  showing  an  allotment  of  1537  square 
feet  on  the  ground  floor,  and  642  in  the  gallery, 
or  2179  in  all.  This  space  is  a  good  deal  scattered 
about,  some  on  the  side  wall  of  the  building, 
some  branching  out  among  different  sorts  of 
articles  from  other  places ;  but  it  is  chiefly  wall 
space,  and  under  the  gallery.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  exhibitors  on  the  23rd  of  December,  a 
letter  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  making  some 
suggestions  about  fittings,  was  read,  and  letters 
from  the  Manchester  secretary  giving  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  system  adopted  there,  in  order  to 
attain  a  connected  and  uniform  display  of  the 
textile  productions  of  that  district.  The  Man- 
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Chester  plan  of  united  action  had  already 
attracted  the  attention  of  several  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  after  strong  recommendations  by 
several  gentlemen  of  a  uniform  system  of 
exhibition  of  the  textile  fabrics,  so  far  as  their 
different  circumstances  would  allow,  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  with  full  power  to  allocate 
the  space  among  the  exhibitors,  to  appoint  a 
person  or  persons  to  fit  up  in  the  building  at 
Paris  the  portions  of  space  allotted  to  Glasgow, 
to  fix  the  cost  of  the  fittings,  and  rate  the 
various  exhibitors  proportionally  for  all  the 
expenses  both  before  and  during  the  exhibition. 
The  committee  will  also  consider  the  most 
suitable  mode  of  exhibiting  each  kind  of  goods. 
However,  the  exhibitors  are  not  bound  of  course, 
unless  they  see  fit  to  give  in  their  adhesion,  to 
co-operate  on  these  points  with  the  committee  ; 
but  each  may  take  an  individual  course  if  he 
prefers. 

Belfast. — The  committee  of  this  great  and 
rising  centre  of  Irish  industry  have  adopted  an 
excellent  system  of  action,  and  have,  by  business¬ 
like  and  energetic  co-operation,  determined  to  ex¬ 
hibit  a  complete  and  connected  range  of  the  whole 
products  of  the  district.  They  will  show  a  full 
assortment  of  their  two  great  branches  of  produc¬ 
tion — linen  manufactures,  brown  and  bleached, 
and  embroidered  muslins ;  as  well  as  the  flax  in 
its  stages  of  progress,  as  fibre,  yarn,  and  thread. 
About  twenty  of  the  principal  manufacturers 
have  agreed  to  send  in  to  the  committee  the 
quantities  of  their  respective  goods,  which  it  may 
require  to  complete  a  well-balanced  assortment ; 
they  also  defray  the  whole  expenses  of  getting 
up  and  exhibiting  the  articles  in  the  Belfast 
department,  lodging  a  certain  sum  each  as  a 
fund  to  start  with  ;  and  they  each  display  their 
names  with  their  respective  goods,  under  the 
aegis  of  the  committee.  A  space  of  about  1500 
feet  in  all  has  been  granted  to  the  committee  in 
the  gallery. 

Dundee. — The  branches  of  the  linen  trade 
carried  on  in  this  place  will  also  be  fully  repre¬ 
sented.  There  are  fifteen  exhibitors  of  linen 
yarns,  canvas,  sheetings,  ticks,  ducks,  osnaburgs, 
dowlas,  hessians,  drills,  jute  and  hemp,  carpet¬ 
ing,  &c. 

Dunfermline  sends  only  one  exhibitor  of 
linen  table-cloths,  napkins,  &c. 

Aberdeen  has  ten  exhibitors ;  four  of  woollen- 
cloths,  &c.,  two  of  granite  ornaments  (appropriate 
representatives  of  the  great  city  of  granite),  and 
four  of  other  articles. 

Edinburgh,  among  thirteen  exhibitors,  has 
one  of  paper,  one  of  carpets,  two  of  philosophical 
instruments,  one  of  photographs  (all  of  whom  are 
well  and  widely  known  in  their  different  depart¬ 
ments),  and  the  others  exhibit  various  articles. 

Sheffield  has  a  most  numerous  list  of  exhi¬ 
bitors,  no  less  than  85  ;  and  will  present  before 
the  French  an  impressive  and  tantalising  array 
of  those  articles  they  so  earnestly  covet  to  possess 
individually,  and  so  carefully  exclude  nationally, 
by  their  tariff ;  cutlery,  edge-tools,  needles,  nails, 
plated  goods,  grates,  anvils,  scythes  and  sickles, 
brushes,  &c.  Some  of  these,  in  price  and  finish, 
will  make  a  striking  contrast  with  the  French 
and  German  articles  of  the  same  sort,  which  are 
protected,  in  a  comfortable  state  of  industrial 
arrear,  by  heavy  or  prohibitive  duties. 

Wolverhampton  also  has  twenty  exhibitors 
of  locks,  gunlocks,  edgetools,  nails,  iron-bed¬ 
steads,  &c. 

Trowbridge  has  four  exhibitors  of  fancy 
woollens. 

Derby  has  ten  exhibitors,  three  of  whom 
show  silk-manufactures. 

Walsall  has  eight  exhibitors,  chiefly  of 
saddlery. 

Kidderminster  has  not  been  able  so  far  to 
concert  measures  as  to  get  together  a  committee, 
but  it  affords  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  about 
two  dozen  exhibitors  of  carpets,  by  whom  every 
branch  of  that  trade  will  be  more  or  less 
exhibited. 

.  Bristol  has  five  exhibitors  of  various  articles. 

Nottingham  has  twenty-one  exhibitors;  two 
of  hosiery,  two  of  lace  designs,  and  all  the  others 
of  lace. 

Dublin  has  forty-three  exhibitors ;  three  of 
poplins  and  tabinets,  two  of  woollens,  six  of 
furniture,  &c.,  three  of  bog-oak  and  ancient  orna- 
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ments,  two  of  saddlery,  two  of  tanned  hides,  and 
the  others  of  various  articles. 

Besides  these  there  are  various  independent 
exhibitors  in  the  country  districts ;  twenty-one 
of  minerals,  chiefly  coal  and  ores,  two  of  mining 
tools,  only  one  of  grain,  flour,  meal,  &c.,  six  of 
saddlery,  &e.,  eleven  of  scientific  and  other 
apparatus,  and  about  twenty  of  chemicals,  pig¬ 
ments,  perfumery,  skins,  &c. 

London,  by  means  of  various  trade  committees, 
will  show  a  great  variety  of  articles.  We  have  five 
exhibitors  of  bookbinding  ;  twenty-nine  of  boots 
and  shoes  ;  six  of  hats  and  caps  ;  eight  of  brushes 
and  ivory-work  ;  eight  of  lithographs  ;  eighteen 
of  furniture,  &c.  ;  nine  of  carpets,  most  of  whom 
however  are  not  manufacturers,  but  dealers, 
though  three  or  four  have  works  of  their  own  ; 
sixteen  of  musical  instruments  ;  twenty  of  silk- 
manufactures,  a  very  important  branch  of 
industry,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  committee 
will  represent  fully  and  systematically ;  thirteen 
of  clocks  and  watches;  twenty-five  of  metal 
work,  such'  as  stoves,  grates,  lamps,  locks,  &c. ; 
we  have  also  nine  gold  and  silver  smiths  ; 
twenty-six  chemists  ;  seventeen  printers  and 
typefounders ;  fifteen  papermakers,  &c.  ;  thir¬ 
teen  tanners  and  curriers ;  fifteen  saddlers ;  and 
twelve  carriage-builders. 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 

Since  our  last  notice,  has  taken  several  steps  of 
importance  in  this  matter.  We  regret  to  say 
that  we  believe  several  of  these  steps  must  be 
considered  as  inconsiderate  errors.  The  radical 
and  capital  error  is,  we  fear,  that,  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  practical  considerations  involved  in  the 
control  devolving  upon  or  assumed  by  the  Board, 
the  leading  or  almost  only  authority  consulted 
and  deferred  to  in  almost  everything  is  the 
adviser  or  dictator,  who,  as  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Art,  has  had  abundance  of  convincing 
opportunity  to  show  how  little  even  a  long  drill 
in  a  subordinate  government  office  can  capacitate 
one  for  effecting  anything  notable,  even  after 
repeated  blundering  without  regard  to  expense, 
in  an  office  which  pretends  to  and  ought  to  lead 
to  practical  business  results.  If,  as  the  appointed 
official  medium  between  Art  and  Manufactures, 
he  had  possessed  or  taken  the  proper  means  to 
acquire  a  real  available  knowledge  of  the  leading 
manufactures  (we  will  not  speak  of  Art,  as  that 
is  not  acquired  so  easily,)  there  might  have  been 
some  propriety  in  consulting  him,  among  others, 
on  occasions  like  this.  But,  in  our  happy  regime 
of  (imaginary)  self-government,  it  seems  to  be 
deemed  a  perfectly  sufficient  guarantees  of  a 
man’s  competency  for  anything,  that  he  is 
appointed  to  an  office  in  a  department,  and  talks 
fearlessly,  as  if  he  had  all  the  knowledge  required. 

The  theoretical  views  of  the  authority  in 
question  are,  no  doubt,  often  interesting,  and,  it 
may  be,  even  valuable.  But  the  misfortune  is, 
that  they  are  so  biassed  and  narrowed  by  a 
limited  range  of  action  and  thought,  as  to  be 
quite  too  partial  for  the  guidance  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  large  national  enterprise  like  the 
present.  The  first  and  fundamental  error  to 
which  they  have  led  is  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
objects  and  character  of  the  enterprise,  a  view, 
however,  very  natural  to  such  an  authority. 
Though  everything  in  the  papers  and  circulars 
issued  by  the  French  Government,  and  every¬ 
thing  expressed  by  its  representative  deputed  to 
this  country  on  the  matter,  has  plainly  set  forth 
the  one  great  object  of  the  enterprise  as  an 
Industrial  one,  which  has  been  still  further 
shown  by  the  setting  apart  from  it  of  a  special 
Fine  Arts  exhibition,  all  that  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  shake  out  of  the  views  of  the 
authority  consulted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  the 
raree-show  idea  by  which  the  centre  and  pivot  of 
the  whole  is  made  to  consist  of  attractive  articles, 
— objects  of  taste  and  vertu,  nice  bits  of  Art- 
manufacture, — as  if  the  little  heterogeneous 
museum  at  Marlborough  house  had  only  in  this 
case  to  be  extended  over  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  sixty  thousand  square  feet  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Board  ;  while  the  great  articles  of  staple 
manufactui’e,  the  source  of  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  country,  are,  in  the  plan  arranged  under 
the  authority  in  question,  scattered  about  in 
subordinate  situations,  as  backgrounds  to  courts 
of  these  objects  of  peculiar  interest,  or  ranged 
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along  the  side  wall  in  most  doubtful  lights. 
Besides  which,  even  the  proportions  of  space 
allowed  only  show  still  further  this  unfortunate 
inversion  of  views,  as  regards  the  relative 
importance  of  these  different  articles.  For 
instance,  one  single  exhibitor  of  these  articles 
of  elegance  and  taste  has  had  allotted  to  him 
over  one  thousand  square  feet,  which  he  will 
doubtless  fill  well,  and  x’ender  most  attractive, 
but  with  articles  which,  comparatively,  scarcely 
enter  at  all  into  those  very  returns  of  our  great 
commerce  of  which  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
surely  be  peculiarly  cognisant ;  while  the  whole 
of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  district  has  only 
had  three  times  as  much  space  as  this  single 
exhibitor,  Glasgow  only  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much,  and  other  great  industrial  centres  in 
proportion.  Or  to  compare  still  further,  another 
single  exhibitor,  an  important  flannel  house,  has 
been  allowed  scarcely  one-twelfth  of  the  above- 
mentioned  space  to  exhibit,  as  the  only  exhibitor 
in  that  department — the  whole  of  the  flannel 
manufactures  of  England,  including  not  only  the 
great  plain  staples,  but  even  fancy  shirtings, 
printed  cashmir  and  dress  goods,  &c.,  which 
might  we  would  think,  come  within  even  Art- 
manufacture  sympathies ;  while  the  exhibitor 
with  above  one  thousand  feet  of  space  is  only 
one  of  several,  all  representing  articles  more  or 
less  similar,  but  articles  coming  directly  within 
Marlborough  house  sympathies,  which  evidently 
neither  flannels  nor  the  other  great  industrial 
products  do.  This  is  the  way,  however,  in 
which  red-tapeism  consigns  a  great  industrial 
enterprise  to  the  inevitable  mistakes  of  theo¬ 
retical  views,  altogether  biassed  in  another 
direction,  and  incapable  of  embracing,  in  their 
due  importance  relatively,  the  great  interests 
concerned. 

That,  from  such  a  'point  de  depart,  errors  of 
detail  would  be  sure  to  ensue,  is  plain  to  anyone. 
Thus,  though,  in  almost  all  the  important 
industrial  centres,  committees  have  been 
appointed,  as  we  mentioned  in  a  previous 
notice,  expressly  to  conduct  this  matter  in 
connection  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  so  satisfied 
has  the  Board  been  of  the  universal  competency 
of  its  consulting  authority,  that  neither  in  the 
disposition  of  the  portions  of  space  allotted 
them,  nor  in  their  mode  of  arrangement  as  wall 
or  counter  space,  nor  in  the  peculiar  lighting 
requisite,  have  these  committees  been  con¬ 
sulted.  The  natural  result  now  is,  that  purely 
industrial  exhibitors,  in  a  purely  industrial 
exposition,  have  to  be  content  with,  and  make 
the  best  they  can  of,  arrangements  just  as  often 
as  not  totally  unpractical :  goods  being  settled 
upon  by  the  Board  to  be  hung  up  as  wall 
furniture,  which  no  practical  man  ever  thought 
of  as  such,  or  ever  showed  or  looked  at  except 
upon  counters  ;  other  goods  being  planted  in 
shadow,  directly  under  windows,  where  no 
manufacturer  would  ever  put  them  ;  and  the 
great  staples  of  English  commerce  being  disposed 
of,  as  already  mentioned,  as  subsidiaries  to 
courts  of  the  pet  articles  of  Marlborough  House, 
and  scattered  about  up  and  down,  so  that 
committees  hope,  but  do  not  know  whether 
they  shall  be  able,  to  range  similar  goods  from 
the  same  place  together  or  near  each  other. 

The  Board  has  taken  a  house  in  Paris,  in  the 
Rue  du  Cirque,  No.  14,  for  the  officers  of  the 
British  section.  “  It  is  the  wish  of  my  lords  to 
make  this  house  as  extensively  useful  as  possible 
to  the  committees  who  have  been  co-operating 
with  them  in  securing  a  creditable  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Industry  and  of  the  Fine  Arts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  to  the  officers  who 
may  be  sent  to  Paris  by  my  lords  to  yield  the 
necessary  assistance,  information  and  support  to 
the  exhibitors,  with  this  view  it  is  intended  to 
devote  eight  rooms  to  be  occupied  as  offices  by 
the  agents  of  the  various  committees.”  But, 
the  accommodation  being  limited,  this  proposal 
may  lead  to  arrangements  between  several  com¬ 
mittees  to  have  the  same  agent ;  in  which  case  it 
may  be  possible  to  give  a  room  to  him,  though 
otherwise  it  will  be  obviously  necessary  to  put 
two  or  more  in  the  same  room,  and  for  them  to 
arrauge  to  receive  business  visits  at  different 
hours  or  in  different  days.  In  addition  to  this 
accommodation,  a  large  room  might  be  occa¬ 
sionally  disposable  for  committees  and  other 
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meetings.  Individual  exhibitors  cannot  of  course 
have  the  same  facilities,  but  it  is  proposed  to 
provide  means  by  which  they  may  have  their 
letters  sent  to  the  same  address. 

The  French  commission  issued  early  in  Oc¬ 
tober  regulations  as  to  the  construction  of  glass 
cases,  &c.,  which  have  only  been  now,  at  the  last 
moment  for  their  preparation,  brought  before 
the  British '  committees  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
These  regulations  require  that  vertical  cases,  to  be 
'placed  on  the  ground,  whatever  they  are  to  contain, 
can  only  have  two  heights,  3  and  4  metres  from 
the  ground  ;  and  must  have  a  part  of  their  front 
closed,  as  a  basement,  to  a  height  of  60  centi¬ 
metres  at  least.  The  depth  of  those  4  metres 
high  must  not  exceed  2  metres  ;  and  of  those 
3  metres  high,  1  metre.  Vertical  cases ,  on  the 
tables,  1  metre  high,  put  up  beforehand  by  the 
Imperial  commission,  must  have  a  height  of 
from  1£  to  2  metres,  and  in  the  latter  cases 
must  have  a  closed  basement  of  £  metre  at 
least.  No  glass  case  of  this  sort  must  have  more 
than  |  metre  of  depth.  Horizontal  cases,  to  be 
placed  on  the  tables,  may  have  from  |  metre  to 
1  metre  of  depth.  Those  of  the  former  depth 
must  have  a  height  of  15  centimetres  at  front  and 
of  25  centimetres  at  back  ;  the  latter  must  have 
15  centimetres  at  front  and  35  centimetres  at 
back.  The  vertical  cases  to  be  put  against  walls 
can  only  be  glazed  in  front. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  that  there 
are  contractors  recommended  by  the  Imperial 
commission,  and  whose  accounts,  if  desired  by 
the  exhibitor,  will  be  examined  by  agents  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  purpose.  No  doubt  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  received  and  can  communicate  the 
addresses  of  these  contractors,  and  any  other 
information  on  these  points,  now  requiring  with¬ 
out  delay,  the  executive  attention  of  exhibitors. 

The  various  committees  will  learn  with  regret 
the  departure  for  the  Crimea  of  Captain  Owen, 
R.E.,  who,  as  Board  of  Trade  secretary  for  the 
exhibition,  has,  we  believe,  earned  the  kindly 
feeling  and  approbation  of  all  committees,  by 
his  zealous  and  conscientious  endeavours  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  his  difficult  and  onerous 
post,  with  careful  consideration  for  the  require¬ 
ments  and  advantage  of  all  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  The  committees  will,  we  fear,  have 
occasion  to  regret  his  departure  at  this  stage  of 
the  preparations,  as  none  other  of  the  officials 
has  the  same  personal  knowledge  of  the  various 
leading  details.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
the  confusion  to  which  the  abstracting  of  such  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  proceedings  seems  likely  to 
lead,  may  be  avoided. 

- < - 

ARCHITECTURAL  CRITICISM 

AND  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 


Whilst  we  regretted,  last  month,  that  the 
drawings  now  being  exhibited  in  the  Suffolk 
Street  Galleries,  did  not  convey  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  progress  which  undoubtedly  is  being 
made  in  Architecture  through  the  medium 
of  many  public  buildings  in  course  of  execu¬ 
tion,  or  recently  completed,  we  urged  that  the 
collection  was  one  of  great  interest  both  to 
architects  and  the  public.  Indeed,  taking  the 
Exhibition  as  it  is,  a  true  verdict  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  would  be  in  favour  of  the  healthful  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Art.  We  have  expressed  somewhat 
freely  our  views  upon  details  of  importance  to 
the  objects  of  the  Exhibition,  and  we  have  hinted 
at  deficiencies  which  this  year,  perhaps,  could 
not  well  have  been  avoided.  And  we  now  say 
to  the  heads  of  the  profession,  that  to  them  it  is 
matter  of  duty,  as  well  as  individual  interest, 
to  show  in  future  more  of  what  they  may  be 
practically  engaged  upon. 

An  enlightened  view  of  self-interest  would 
perhaps  take  cognisance  of  points  not  ac¬ 
cordant  with  the  views  of  particular  persons. 
To  educate  the  public  taste,  and  to  familiarise 
the  public  eye  with  the  graces  of  Art  in  archi¬ 
tecture, — these  are  objects  to  be  continually 
held  in  view,  and  promoted  by  such  means  as  the 
Architectural  Exhibition  affords.  To  the  prac¬ 
tical  architect  there  are  no  means  of  education 
more  valuable  than  those  of  comparison  of  the 
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productions  of  different  minds, — as  especially  in 
the  case  of  those  designs  where  each  competitor 
has  worked  on  a  given  theme.  Leaving  other 
arguments  unstated,  it  is  mistaken  conduct  to 
treasure  up  some  petty  notion, — the  item  of  the 
sum  of  gain  which  each  would  derive  from  the 
unreserved  communication.  We  should,  in 
short,  require  strong  proof  of  the  abilities  of  the 
man  who  would  not  hold  the  status  of  general 
Art  to  be  paramount  to  every  seemingly  selfish 
consideration.  Without  the  inference,  not  un¬ 
commonly  made,  that  jealousy  about  giving 
forth  ideas  arises  from  the  paucity  of  them,  we  will 
content  ourselves  by  urging  that  the  retentive 
practice  is  the  very  thing  to  cramp  the  inventive 
powers.  Free  interchange  of  ideas,  and  kindly 
co-operation,  is  before  all  things  most  important 
to  each  class  of  artists.  It  is  so,  commercially 
speaking, — as  it  is  for  the  interests  of  Art.  Will 
our  architects  show  that  which  they  are  capable 
of,  and  take  their  rank  with  the  artists  of  Europe? 
Opportunity  for  a  fresh  effort  in  the  French 
Exhibition  is,  we  hope,  being  properly  presented 
to  them.  But  we  regret  that  the  invitation  to 
exhibit  drawings  destined  for  Paris,  has  been 
responded  to  by  only  five  or  six  contributors  to 
the  present  Exhibition.  We  fear  that  reports 
which  have  been  spread  about,  as  to  the  mode  of 
selection  of  drawings  for  the  French  Exhibition, 
are  acting  unfavourably  for  the  credit  of  British 
Architecture.  We  are  ourselves  confident  that 
the  eminent  men  forming  the  committee  of 
selection  are  only  anxious  to  allot  the  limited 
space  at  their  disposal  in  the  manner  which  will 
tend  most  to  the  honour  of  the  profession.  But 
it  would  seem  desirable  that  they  should  take 
steps  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  their  brethren  of 
any  misapprehension  that  may  exist,  and  we 
think  it  might  be  found  that  the  responses 
to  enquiries — to  whomsoever  delegated — have 
not  been  framed  in  the  manner  best  calculated 
to  encourage  intending  contributors.  One  of 
the  largest  towns  of  the  kingdom,  where  perhaps 
more  has  been  done  during  the  last  dozen 
years  in  the  way  of  cultivation  of  Art  in 
Acrchitecture  than  elsewhere,  will,  as  regards  its 
chief  buildings,  go  quite  unrepresented. 

We  say  so  much  about  the  importance  of 
adequate  illustration  of  existing  prductions, 
because — as  we  have  regretted  to  see — two,  or 
three  of  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  in  the 
course  of  their  examination  of  the  drawings  at 
the  Architectural  Exhibition,  have  come  to  some 
of  those  hasty  conclusions,  common  with  a 
certain  class  of  writers.  Art-criticism  is  too 
subtle  and  difficult  a  thing  to  be  given  over  to 
the  hands  of  those  who,  if  they  have  the  capacity 
or  the  disposition  for  admiration,  have  neither 
practical  experience,  nor  acquaintance  with  the 
ordinary  arguments,  both  of  which  qualifications 
are  surely  not  to  be  deemed  unimportant  to  a 
right  determination, — however  much  it  may  of 
late  have  become  the  fashion  to  speak  lightly  of 
them.  If  the  power  to  appreciate  works  of 
architectural  Art  be  peculiarly  open  to  cultivation, 
architectural  criticism  is  certainly  no  thing  to  be 
taken  up  without  previous  preparation,  nor  can  it 
remain  otherwise  than  a  matter  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty,  even  supported  by  all  the  advantages 
of  extended  knowledge  of  styles  and  examples, 
aud  the  aptitude  and  perceptive  power  induced 
by  professional  training.  We  have  no  intention 
of  answering  the  assertions  referred  to,  touching 
upon  the  present  state  of  Architecture.  We 
confess  how  hard  would  be  the  task.  Of  all 
difficult  people  to  cope  withal,  is  the  slippery 
presence  of  one  day — the  ghost  of  the  next. 
Such  is  too  generally  the  critic  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  What  can  you  do  with  one  who  is  so 
cunning  of  fence?  We  try  to  pin  down  an 
opinion,  but  are  left  with  the  skirts  of  a  gar¬ 
ment,  and  our  shadowy  opponent  jumps  up 
next  day  in  a  new  habit. 

There  is  one  thing  which  at  least  will  be  held 
requisite  for  criticism,  namely,  a  knowledge  of 
facts ;  this  it  is  in  which  the  writers  we  have 
referred  to  have  shown  themselves  most  de¬ 
ficient. 

Were  there  the  feeling  of  conscientiousness, 
without  which  the  critical  office  should  not  be 
assumed,  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject 
would  be  made  to  precede  the  exercise  of  the 
office.  Consistency  of  opinion  would  at  least 


be  obtained,  and  when  men  are  consistent  we 
have  some  hope  of  an  ultimate  successful  issue. 

The  misapprehension  of  the  duties,  in  the 
instances  we  refer  to,  is  most  unfortunate  in 
its  results.  The  public  try  to  form  their  opinions 
under  the  guidance  of  what  is  presented  to 
them,  and  a  sad  jumble  of  ideas  is  the  con¬ 
sequence. 

We  wish  to  put  forth  no  merit  of  our  own  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  questions  such  as 
those,  the  difficulty  of  which  is  perhaps  alone 
fairly  estimated  by  us  and  our  professional 
contemporaries.  But  we  hope  we  should  be 
free  from  the  narrow  estimation  of  everything 
by  one  sounding  oracle — conflicting  in  its  own 
dicta,  and  unrecognised  by  other  thinking  and 
more  practical  men, — or  from  the  other  of  the 
two  safe  courses  taken,  the  general  depreciation 
of  the  designs  in  the  Exhibition  and  the  works 
which  are  out  of  it. 

We  had  prepared,  aud  put  into  type,  a  detailed 
notice  of  those  exhibited  drawings,  &c.,  which 
appeared  most  deserving  of  being  referred  to  ; 
but  we  are  very  reluctantly  compelled  to  omit 
it,  solely  from  want  of  space. 

The  Exhibition  is  not  what  we  hope  to  see  it 
some  day,  as  to  designs  in  the  matters  of  interior 
decoration  and  “  practical  Art.”  The  department 
of  manufactures  and  patented  articles  is  this  year 
a  failure.  Still,  in  the  Exhibition,  generally,  will 
be  found  what,  rightly  regarded,  tends  to  show  a 
nascent  condition  of  great  excellence  in  British 
Art.  In  a  learning  and  thinking  age  like  this, 
the  opportunity  of  developing  a  new  sense,  as  in 
truth  is  the  opportunity  now  afforded  to  the 
public,  should  be  taken  extensive  advantage  of; 
and  we  trust  that  the  general  profession  of  archi¬ 
tects  will  determine  that  this  Exhibition  shall 
become  a  permanent  institution.  If  it  gains  that 
position,  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  art  of 
architecture  in  this  country  will  result  in  great 
measure  from  that  source  alone. 
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Paris. — The  Municipal  Commission  of  Paris  has 
resumed  its  sittings ;  and  numerous  paintings, 
stained-glass,  and  other  ornaments,  have  been  com¬ 
manded  for  the  different  churches  of  Paris. — The 
statue  of  Napoleon  I.  has  been  inaugurated  in  the 
exchange  of  Lille. — M.  Gendron,  who  has  executed 
a  suite  of  mural  paintings  in  the  palace  of  the 
Quai  d’Orsay,  is  to  complete  his  work. — M.  A.  Du¬ 
mont,  sculptor,  has  been  named  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  for  1855 ;  Robert  Fleury, 
painter,  vice-president. — A  project  has  been  set  on 
foot  to  make  a  joint  Art-Union  on  the  English  plan, 
or  rather  to  extend  the  English  Art-Union  to  all 
kingdoms.  We  reserve  all  commentary  until  the 
plan  shall  be  more  developed. — M.  Ingres  has  had 
his  “  Salon”  at  his  own  atelier,  as  is  his  custom,  to 
exhibit  a  painting  of  Joan  d’Acre  with  several  por¬ 
traits  :  these  pictures  contain  his  usual  beauties 
and  peculiarities  ;  we  shall  probably  see  them  at  the 
exhibition  this  year.- — The  Emperor  has  been  to  visit 
the  works  of  the  Louvre,  and  given  an  impulse  to 
the  workmen,  who  labour  hard  to  get  done  for 
next  season,  at  least,  sufficient^  so  to  show  the 
ensemble  of  the  monument ;  the  gardens  are  being 
levelled,  and  will  be  finished  soon  enough  to  be 
green  this  summer  :  the  Carrousel  will  be  richly  or¬ 
namented  with  statues. — The  commission  for  the 
Exhibition  meet  twice  a  week,  and  neglect  nothing 
for  the  furtherance  and  success  of  this  undertaking. 
The  mild  weather  here  is  very  favourable  to  the 
works.  The  masons  have  not  left  off  for  a  day, 
there  having  been  no  frost. — Three  fauteuils  are 
now  empty  in  the  French  Academy. — M.  Paul  de 
Pommeyrae,  miniature-painter,  has  been  decorated 
by  the  Queen  of  Spain  with  the  order  of  Charles  III. ; 
he  is  also  Member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. — M. 
Yittoz  is  about  casting  in  bronze  a  sculptural  wTork 
of  great  beauty  for  the  exhibition,  after  M.  J. 
Jaques,  a  Belgian  sculptor :  it  is  destined  for 
Scotland. — The  Minister  of  State  has  presided  oyer 
the  distribution  of  medals  of  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts. — Among  the  pictures  which  will  most  pro¬ 
bably  be  in  the  exhibition  of  the  present  year  are 
“  Christ  Tempted  by  Satan,”  from  the  easel  of  Ary 
Scheffer;  “Supper-time  during  the  Carnival,”  by 
Couture;  “The  Apotheosis  of  Augustus,”  by  Je¬ 
rome  ;  and  a  “  Retreat  of  Moscow,”  by  Yvon. — The 
paintings,  by  Freminet,  in  the  chapel  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  are  in  process  of  restoration,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Minister  of  State. 
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peaking  from  our  own  experience  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  we  can  affirm  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  interest  and  pleasure  in  watching  the 
progress  of  a  young  artist,  from  the  time  when 
he  manifests  such  indications  of  superiority  as 
to  attract  especial  notice,  through  all  the 
several  stages  of  advancement,  till  he  has  won 
for  himself  an  imperishable  name.  If  it  be 
permitted  us  to  apply  an  almost  worn-out 
simile,  it  is  like  watching  the  growth  of  a 
fine  flower,  from  the  opening  blossom  till  it 
stands  forth  in  the  pride  of  its  beauty  and 
fragrance  ;  and  though  we  may  have  done 
nothing  to  promote  its  culture — neither  dressed 
the  soil,  nor  sheltered  the  young  bud  from  the  stormy  wind 
and  the  parching  heat,  nor  tended  it  with  the  skilful  and 
diligent  hand  of  the  gardener — yet  as  it  grew  up  within  our 
own  domain,  our  eye  has  ever  been  upon  the  unfolding  petals, 
while  day  by  day  they  approached  towards  maturity  and 
perfection.  Some  among  those  we  had  singled  out  from  the 
ranks  of  our  painters  have  not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  their 
youth  ;  they  have  stopped  far  short  of  the  point  at  which  we  predicted 
they  would  arrive,  either  disheartened  by  their  own  neglected,  because 
unappreciated,  efforts,  or  spoiled  by  injudicious  flattery  and  untimely 
success,  or  overcome  by  indolence  long  ere  they  have  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day  of  active  life.  Others,  again,  have  continued  their 
onward  progress;  some  through  obstacles  requiring  the  utmost  patience, 
diligence,  and  self-reliance  to  overcome  ;  and  some  by  easy,  flowery  paths, 
with  few  briars  and  brambles  to  annoy,  and  without  any  “unkindly 


tempest  ”  beating  upon  them :  these  last,  however,  are  the  exception  to 
the  multitude,  nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  even  they  have  reached  the 
goal  without  labour,  anxieties,  and  a  vast  amount  of  industry,  for  under 
the  most  favourable  and  inviting  circumstances,  no  man  ever  became 
great  without  working  assiduously  for  his  object.  Reputation  is  not  to 
be  had  for  the  mere  asking ;  a  price  more  or  less  costly  must  in  every 
instance  be  paid  by  those  who  desire  its  acquisition ;  it  would  not  be 
worth  possessing  were  it  otherwise,  and  attainable  without  exertion. 

The  subject  of  our  present  notice,  Mr.  Edward  Matthew  Ward,  A.R.A., 
is  among  that  class  of  artists  whose  career  has  proved  comparatively  un¬ 
chequered.  We  have  carefully  watched  his  progress  with  no  small 
degree  of  satisfaction ;  for  we  predicted  from  his  earliest  exhibited  work, 
that  he  would  one  day  reach  the  highest  point  in  his  profession  ;  his 
subsequent  productions  have  amply  redeemed  the  promises  he  then 
made,  and  have  proved  us  no  false  prophets.  Mr.  Ward  was  born  at 
Pimlico,  in  1816  ;  and  we  may  here  remark,  in  order  to  correct  an  error 
into  which  some  have  fallen,  that  he  is  not  the  son  of  the  veteran 
academician,  James  Ward,  and  is  only  related  to  him  in  consequence  of 
having  married  his  granddaughter,  a  lady  whose  skill  in  the  art  of  painting 
we  have  more  than  once  found  occasion  to  notice.  His  maternal  uncle 
was  Mr.  Horace  Smith,  the  author  of  “  Rejected  Addresses.”  We  have 
heard  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward  say,  that  even  when  as  a  boy  he  manifested  a  taste 
for  Art,  and  a  desire  to  become  a  painter,  his  parents  offered  no  opposition 
to  his  wishes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  spared  no  expense  to  enable 
him  to  pursue  his  profession  with  the  greatest  advantages.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  us  some  time  since,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  days  of  his 
earlier  artistic  career,  there  occurs  this  passage: — “I  cannot  forbear 
paying  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  dear  departed  mother,  to  whose 
devoted  tenderness,  sound  judgment,  and  natural  good  taste,  though  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  practical  part  of  Art,  I  am  chiefly  indebted  for  much 
of  whatever  success  has  accompanied  my  professional  efforts ;  and  it  is  a 
great  source  of  happiness  to  me  to  know  that  she  lived  long  enough  to 
find  her  many  hours  of  anxious  solicitude  were  not  without  their  ulti¬ 
mate  reward :  she  witnessed  the  approbation  which  critics  and  the  public 
were  pleased  to  bestow  on  many  of  my  first  exhibited  pictures.” 

It  is  not  always  that  an  ardent  love  of  pictures  and  a  desire  to  imitate 
them  may  be  accepted  in  a  child  as  an  augury  of  future  artistic  greatness ; 
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we  have  known  such  precocious  development  result  in  positive  failure  ; 
and  we  could  also  give  more  than  one  living  example  of  painters  now 
worthily  wearing  academical  honours,  who,  even  up  to  advanced  boyhood, 
evinced  a  taste  for  Art  below  mediocrity.  Mr.  Ward’s  childish  days 


showed  the  usual  propensity  of  incipient  artists,  whether  successful  or 
not  in  after  life  :  he  scratched  and  scribbled  forms  of  all  sorts  upon  every¬ 
thing  and  everywhere,  and  soon  took  to  colouring — which  we  may 
presume  he  effected  with  more  brilliancy  than  judgment— the  prints  in 
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his  father’s  books,  oftentimes  to  the  vexation  of  the  latter,  who  was  at 
length  compelled  to  keep  his  volumes  under  lock  and  key  that  they 
might  escape  the  improving  pencil  of  the  young  decorator.  At 
school  his  favourite  studies  were  those  of  a  historical  character,  and  of 
objects  pertaining  to  antiquity,  and  he  showed  an  aptitude  for  the 
ludicrous  and  grotesque  by  caricaturing  those  within  his  reach  who  seemed 
fitting  objects  for  the  exhibition  of  his  talent. 

These  initiatory  productions,  however,  led  to  his  adoption  of  painting 
as  a  profession ;  they  were  shown  to  a  friend,  possessed  of  some  judgment 
in  such  matters,  who  advised  the  elder  Ward  to  educate  his  son  with 
this  view :  but  the  young  artist  began  at  the  wrong  end ;  he  was 
ambitious  of  being  a  “  painter  ”  at  once,  and  was  permitted  to  receive 
lessons  in  oil-colouring  without  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Art,  lacking  which  none  can  ever  practise  it  successfully. 
Luckily  a  wise  monitor  stepped  in  ere  much  time  had  thus  been  thrown 
away ;  Chantrey,  to  whom  the  father  had  shown  some  of  these  embryo 
pictures,  recommended  that  the  youth  should  relinquish  so  fascinating 
but  unprofitable  a  study,  as  it  was  then  to  him,  and  submit  himself  to 
the  more  severe  and  drier  educational  course  of  drawing  from  the  antique 
and  anatomical  subjects.  In  1834,  he  was  introduced,  through  Wilkie, 
to  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  kindly 
assistance  afforded  by  Wilkie  during  the  course  of  his  studies  in  that 
institution,  although  we  have  heard  Mr.  Ward  admit  that  he  was  never 


much  distinguished  for  what  he  did  there,  his  propensity  for  original  compo¬ 
sition,  and  his  love  of  colouring,  absorbed  the  time  and  attention  which 
should  have  been  devoted  to  less  attractive,  but  more  permanently  useful, 
educational  pursuits.  In  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  exhi¬ 
bited  his  first  picture  at  the  Academy, — a  portrait  of  0.  Smith,  the  comedian, 
in  the  character  of  Don  Quixote.  Mr.  Ward  was  not  so  fortunate  in 
the  following  year,  when  he  sent  a  small  picture  of  a  scene  from  Sterne’s 
“Sentimental  Journey”  to  the  Academy,  it  was  marked  “accepted,” 
but  not  hung  from  want  of  space ;  its  rejection,  however,  proved 
anything  but  a  misfortune  to  him  ;  the  disappointment  was  great,  yet  it 
induced  the  artist  to  consider  whether  he  had  yet  reached  such  a  point 
of  excellence  as  to  justify  the  positive  admission  of  his  works;  the 
result  of  his  cogitations  was  that  he  had  not,  and  that  there  was  still 
much  to  be  learned  :  he  therefore  obtained  permission  from  his  parents 
to  leave  the  country  for  Rome  :  this  was  in  1836.  There  he  continued 
nearly  three  years,  working,  as  we  believe  few  English  students  do  in 
Rome,  unless  they  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  love  of  their  Art, 
very  hard ;  occupying  himself  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in 
studying  at  the  living  model  schools,  drawing  from  the  antique,  and  in 
copying  some  choice  old  pictures.  While  in  Rome,  he  obtained,  in  1838, 
the  silver  medal  from  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  in  the  class  of  historical 
composition ;  and,  likewise,  painted  a  picture,  as  the  fruit  of  his  studies 
there,  of  “Cimabue  and  Giotto,”  which  was  exhibited  at  our  Royal 
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Academy,  the  year  after  the  return  of  the  artist  to  England,  in  1839  :  it 
gained  for  him  considerable  notice,  and  first  attracted  our  attention  to 
his  talent.  On  his  way  home,  Mr.  Ward  passed  a  few  months  in  Munich, 
and  studied  fresco  under  Cornelius,  but  he  was  never  favourably  impressed 
with  this  style  of  painting,  and  consequently  has  never  practised  it. 

Two  or  three  years  elapsed  after  Mr.  Ward  had  reached  England  ere 
he  produced  any  pictures  which  sustained  the  promises  he  had  held  out : 
we  recollect  several  ambitious  efforts,  which,  he  admits,  were  very  de¬ 
servedly  hung  in  some  of  the  worst  places  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy. 
There  was,  however,  one  gleam  of  sunshine  that  broke  through  his  clouds 
of  disappointment ;  his  picture  of  “  Napoleon  in  the  Prison  of  Nice,”  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  British  Institution,  was  bought  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
When,  in  1843,  the  field  of  the  cartoon  competition  was  opened  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  Mr.  Ward  entered  it  with  a  crowd  of  aspirants,  doomed, 
like  himself,  to  receive  no  reward,  and  but  little  honour  :  he  sent  a  large 
composition  of  “  Boadicea,”  in  which  the  figures  were  of  heroic  size.  But  in 
the  same  year  he  was  more  successful  in  a  less  ambitious  class  of  Art ,  his 
painting  of  “Dr.  Johnson  Reading  Goldsmith’s  Manuscript  op  ‘The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,’  ” — one  of  our  engraved  illustrations — exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  gained  for  him  much  well-merited  applause ;  so  also 
did  his  contributions  of  the  year  1844,  when  he  exhibited  his  two  pictures 
of  “  Goldsmith  as  a  Wandering  Musician,”  and  “  La  Fleur’s  Departure 
from  Montreuil,”  from  Sterne ;  these  three  pictures  have  been  engraved 


on  a  comparatively  large  scale,  the  first  by  Beilin,  the  second  by  W.  H. 
Simmons,  and  the  last  was  reproduced  in  lithography  for  the  Art-Union 
of  London.  The  year  1845  also  greeted  him  triumphantly  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  when  his  charming  picture  of  “Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Ante-room 
of  Lord  Chesterfield”  was  bought  by  the  late  Mr.  Vernon,  who  forestalled 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  other  willing  purchasers  ;  it  now  forms  a 
portion  of  our  national  collection,  with  the  “  Fall  of  Clarendon,”  painted 
in  1846, — a  reduced  copy,  made  for  Mr.  Vernon  from  the  larger  picture 
which  Lord  Northwick  had  purchased  from  the  easel  of  the  artist — and 
the  “  South-Sea  Bubble,”  a  fine  work  in  every  quality  of  art,  painted  and 
exhibited  in  1847  :  the  preceding  year  Mr.  Ward  was  elected  an  Associate 
of  the  Academy. 

Of  his  two  pictures  of  1848,  one,  the  most  important  in  size  and 
character,  “  Highgate  Fields  During  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,”  maintained 
his  reputation,  if  it  added  nothing  to  it ;  the  subject  was  a  novelty  to  the 
artist,  and  perhaps  to  this  circumstance  we  may  trace  its  comparative 
failure :  but  in  the  other,  “  Interview  Between  Charles  II.,  and  Nell 
Gwynne,”  he  was  more  at  home ;  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr. 
Gibbons,  who  bought  his  next  year's  works — “  De  Foe  and  the  Manuscript 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,”  and  “Young  Benjamin  West  Drawing  the  Baby  in 
the  Cradle.”  In  1850  he  exhibited  “James  II.  receiving  the  Intelligence 
of  the  Landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,”  bought  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  and 
in  the  following  year  “  The  Royal  Family  of  France  in  the  Prison  of 
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the  Temple  :  ”  our  criticisims  on  these  pictures,  as  well  as  those  painted 
since,  have  been  too  recent  to  render  any  further  remarks  upon  them 
necessary.  Of  the  last,  however,  we  may  say,  that  it  had  the  honour  of 
attracting  the  especial  notice  of  the  Queen,  who  desired  to  purchase  it ; 
but  with  her  accustomed  delicacy  of  feeling,  her  Majesty  forebore  to 
repeat  her  wish,  when  she  heard  it  was  already  the  property  of  Mr. 
New' sliam,  of  Preston.  Mr.  Starkey,  of  Huddersfield,  is  the  possessor  of 
another  fine  picture  recently  painted  by  Mr.  Ward — “  Charlotte  Corday 
led  to  Execution.”  We  may  remark  here,  that  Mr.  Ward  has  carried  off 
prizes  at  many  of  the  chief  provincial  exhibitions,  namely,  at  Liverpool 
for  “  The  South-Sea  Bubble ;  ”  at  Glasgow  for  his  “  James  II.;”  at  Man¬ 
chester  for  “  The  Royal  Family  of  France ;  ”  and  at  Birmingham  for  his 
“  Charlotte  Corday  on  her  way  to  the  Place  of  Execution.” 

About  two  years  since,  Mr.  Ward  received  an  intimation  from 


Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Commission,  that  'the 
members  were  desirous  he  should  assist  in  the  work  of  decoration, 
he  accordingly  undertook  to  paint  eight  pictures  for  the  corridor 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Two  of  these  have  been  completed  and 
exhibited ;  the  “  Execution  of  Montrose,”  and  the  “  Sleep  of  Argyll.” 
We  believe  it  to  be  the  object  of  the  artist  to  carry  out,  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  the  entire  series  in  the  spirit  with  which  he  has  commenced 
them  ;  that  is,  with  a  scrupulous  attention  to  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  respective  periods  in  which  the  events  they  illustrate  took  place. 
Thus,  for  example,  Mr.  Ward  visited  Edinburgh  to  obtain  all  the  in¬ 
formation  he  could  respecting  the  above  episodes  in  Scottish  History  ;  in 
this  he  was  most  kindly  aided  by  the  local  antiquaries,  who  afforded  him 
much  assistance  in  his  researches  ;  he  also  acknowledges  himself  greatly 
indebted  to  the  historians  Lord  Mahon  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  for  their  able 
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and  judicious  personal  remarks,  and  yet  more,  perhaps,  to  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,  who  manifested  the  interest  he  felt  in  these 
pictures  while  in  progress  by  visiting  the  studio  of  the  artist  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Windsor,  and,  with  his  usual  courtesy,  tended  him  the 
help  of  his  enlightened  taste  and  sound  judgment. 

From  our  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Ward,  and  from  a  careful  study 
of  his  works,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  he  never  commences  a 
picture  without  his  heart  being  fully  in  his  subject ;  hence  the  foundation 
of  his  success.  We  do  not  suppose  he  ever  “groped  about”  for  a 
subject.  In  all  he  has  done  we  seem  to  discover  something  more  than 
the  desire  to  produce  an  attractive  work;  thus,  in  his  “Dk.  Johnson 
in  Chesterfield’s  Ante-Room,”  we  trace  the  disadvantages  of  an 
author  depending  on  the  private  patronage  of  the  great,  and  the  necessity 
of  self-reliance  in  men  of  genius.  In  the  “  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,”  is 
the  lesson  of  the  baneful  effects  of  improvidence  on  the  literary  character; 


and  in  the  “  South  Sea  Bubble,”  painted  about  the  time  of  the  railway 
mania,  the  ruinous  consequences  of  Mammon-worship,  avarice,  and  in¬ 
ordinate  speculation.  We  could  go  through  the  whole  of  his  works  and 
find  a  moral  in  each. 

In  a  very  recent  article  upon  painting  in  England,  published  in  the 
“  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  in  Paris,  the  writer,  speaking  of  the  pictures  by 
Mr.  Ward,  says ; — “  This  artist  addresses  himself  directly  to  our  natural 
feelings  ;  he  never  places  before  us  a  composition  which  would  be  an 
impossibility,  and  which  could  have  no  other  existence  than  the  painter’s 
imagination.  His  figures  and  their  accessories  are  so  properly  disposed, 
and  so  naturally  studied,  and  all  his  attitudes,  and  the  expressions  of 
face  are  so  in  harmony  with  the  subject,  that  the  scene  becomes  singularly 
illusive  :  the  painter  desires  that  Art  should  be  the  servant  of  the  drama, 
and  in  the  plenitude  of  this  despotism,  he  displays  such  consummate 
tact,  that  Art  in  her  servile  functiions  is  not  degraded.  The  effect  of 
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fortli :  already  he  ranks,  universally,  among  the  best  historical  painters  1  of  Europe,  and  this  mark  of  distinction  is  only  what  he  is  entitled  to. 
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resemblance  is  picturesque  while  it  is  true;  his  colouring  lively  and  |  powerful,  though  varied.”  Mr.  Ward  is  still  comparatively  young;  he 
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has  not  attained  his  fortieth  year  ;  we  may,  therefore,  reasonably  expect  |  he  is  destined  to  produce  even  greater  works  than  those  he  has  yet  sent 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PATENT 
RIGHT. 


TALBOT  v.  LAROCHE. 

For  a  long  period  the  progress  of  the  beautiful 
art  of  photography  has  been  impeded  by  the  un¬ 
certain  interpretation  which  has  been  given  to 
the  claims  involved  in  the  calotype  patent  of  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot.  Happily  this  question  is  now  settled, 
in  the  only  way  by  which  it  could  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  determined — the  verdict  of  an  English  jury. 
As  this  case  involves  many  important  considera¬ 
tions,  and  is  one  which  will  be  appealed  to  as  a 
precedent  hereafter,  we  are  desirous  of  giving 
an  exact  account  of  the  positions  sought  to  be 
sustained  by  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  respect¬ 
ively — of  recording  the  admirable  summing  up 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jervis,  and  the  verdict  of 
the  special  jury. 

On  a  former  occasion  ( Art-Joumcil  1854,  pp. 
236-8)  we  were  at  considerable  trouble  to  show, 
by  careful  reference,  the  dates,  as  established  by 
publication,  of  the  discovery  or  introduction  of 
the  various  improvements  which  have  been  from 
time  to  time  introduced  in  the  photographic 
Art.  It  is  not  a  little  satisfactory  to  feel  that 
the  decision  of  the  Art- Journal  has  been  now  in 
every  way  confirmed  by  the  legal  decision  whicli 
has  just  been  given. 

Sir  Frederick  Thesiger — who,  with  Mr.  Grove 
and  Mr.  Field,  appeared  for  Mr.  Talbot — opened 
the  case  in  a  skilful  speech,  in  which  he  rapidly 
traced  the  progress  of  photographic  discovery, 
from  Wedgwood  and  Davy  in  1802,  to  the  first 
publication  of  Mr.  Talbot's  process.  In  many 
of  the  scientific  statements  made  by  Sir  Frederick 
Thesiger  there  was  much  want  of  accuracy, 
and  it  was  evident  that  many  of  the  manipu¬ 
latory  details  were  very  imperfectly  understood. 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  claims,  under  the  specifi¬ 
cation  of  his  patent  of  the  8th  February, 
1841,  were  stated  to  be  as  follows,  by 
Sir  F.  Thesiger  :  —  “In  order  that  they,” 
the  jury,  “  might  understand  perfectly  the 
nature  of  the  claim  which  Mr.  Talbot  made 
as  discoverer,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
refer  to  the  specification  which  they  were  aware 
must  be  enrolled  within  six  months  after  ob¬ 
taining  a  patent,  in  order  that  the  public  might 
be  aware  of  what  was  the  invention  patented. 
He  did  not  lay  claim  to  rendering  the  paper 
sensitive  to  light,  for  that  had  been  done  before, 
and  made  public  by  him  :  but  he  did  claim  the 
making  of  prepared  paper  extremely  sensitive  to 
light.  He  also  claimed  the  operation  by  which 
invisible  images  lurking  on  the  paper  were 
detected,  and  brought  out  and  rendered  visible, 
and  the  practical  result  of  which  was  that 
photographic  portraits  might  be  taken  on  paper  : 
and,  what  until  then  was  perfectly  impossible, 
fixing  them  with  bromide  of  potassium,  was  also 

part  of  his  claim . Mr.  Talbot  thus  summed 

up  his  claims,  as  first,  the  employment  of  gallic 
acid,  or  tincture  of  galls,  to  render  paper  more 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  light ;  secondly,  the 
making  visible  images  on  paper,  and  strength¬ 
ening  them ;  thirdly,  the  obtaining  pictures  on 
paper ;  and  fourthly ,  the  employment  of  bromide 
of  potassium  as  a  fixing  agent.”  The  learned 
counsel  then  described  the  collodion  process, 
and  strongly  contended  that  the  collodion  (gun¬ 
cotton  dissolved  in  ether)  was  but  a  substitute 
for  paper  ;  and  that  the  p yrogallic  acid,  used  as 
the  developing  agent  in  this  process,  was  the 
same  as  gallic  acid,  which  Mr.  Talbot  claims,  in 
combination  with  nitrate  of  silver,  as  his  liquid 
for  evoking  the  dormant  images.  “Pyrogallic 
acid,  when  used,”  said  the  patentee  in  his  exami¬ 
nation,  “was  the  same  as  gallic  acid,  but  was 
more  rapid  in  action.”  These  statements  were 
supported  mainly  by  the  testimony  of  the 
patentee  himself,  and  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
evidence  of  Professor  Brande  and  Dr.  Miller, 
who  conceived  the  sensitiveness  of  either  the 
calotype  or  collodion  processes  was  due  “  to  a 
compound  of  iodide  of  silver  with  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver,”  Dr.  William  Hoffman  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  pyrogallic  acid  differed  from 
gallic  acid  only  in  being  a  little  stronger :  but, 
on  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Byles,  he 
admitted  that  he  had  published  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  a  new  acid.  Mr.  Medlock, 


Mr.  Crookes,  Mr.  Maskelyne,  Mr.  Claudet,  and 
Mr.  Collins  were  the  principal  evidences,  in 
addition  to  those  already  named,  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  were  Mr. 
Serjeant  Byles,  Mr.  Willes,  and  Mr.  Hannen. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Byles  in  his  opening  address  to  the 
jury,  showed  how  little  of  the  calotype  process 
was  really  due  to  Mr.  Talbot ;  and  in  reference 
to  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Reade — to  which  we 
have  particularly  alluded  in  the  paper  already 
referred  to — he  said: — “He  would  tell  them, 
the  jury,  what  Mr.  Reade  did  :  he  exposed  his 
images  to  light ;  he  put  them  sometimes  into  a 
camera,  and  sometimes  under  a  solar  microscope, 
and  as  the  image  was  developing,  he  washed  it 
with  a  solution  of  tincture  of  galls,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  the  images  were  fully  developed. 
He  would  produce  before  them  the  result  of  these 
labours,  and,  among  other  things,  the  original 
image  of  a  Ilea,  magnified  five  hundred  times  its 
size,  an  object  which  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  a  learned'  friend  of  theirs,  Mr.  Pollock,  until 
recently,  and  they  would  find  that  image  taken 
on  paper  and  developed  by  tincture  of  galls.  He 
would  show  them  that  the  result  of  these 
experiments  was  produced  at  a  soiree  of  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton’s  in  1839,  and  the 
specimens  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Society. 
Afterwards,  the  process  was  communicated  to  a 
gentleman  (Mr.  Brayley),  who  delivered  a  lecture 
upon  the  subject  at  the  London  Institution,  and 
afterwards  at  Walthamstow.”  With  reference 
to  the  collodion  process,  it  was  contended  that 
collodion  was  not  a  substitute  for  paper,  but  was 
an  important  element  in  the  process.  The 
learned  serjeant  then  proceeded  to  show  how 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot  had  impeded  the  progress  of 
photography,  by  the  unwarrantable  manner  in 
which  he  asserted  his  patent  rights,  and  that  too 
over  many  things  which  it  was  evident  by  the 
patent  laws  he  possessed  no  claim  to.  Great 
stress  had  been  laid  upon  Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  libe¬ 
rality  in  giving  up  his  claims  to  the  taking  of 
landscapes  by  photography,  he  being  at  the  same 
time  well  aware  that  everyone  was  doing  it,  and 
that  his  patent  here  was  useless.  He  reserved 
to  himself,  therefore, the  practising  of  portraiture 
for  sale,  as  being  indeed  the  only  portion  of  his 
patent  which  was  likely  to  prove  commercially 
valuable.  As  far  as  portraiture  was  concerned 
the  calotype  was  valueless ;  but  the  collodion 
process  answered  so  admirably  that  it  was  rapidly 
superseding  the  daguerreotyye.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Reade  was  examined,  and  fully  explained  the 
processes  which  he  employed  in  1839,  involving 
the  use  of.gallic  acid  and  of  iodide  of  silver. 
Mr.  Brayley  proved  the  fact  of  publication  in 
the  delivery  of  a  lecture  by  himself,  and  the 
exhibition  of  specimens.  Further  facts  of 
publication  were  confirmed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Ross. 

Mr.  Robert  Hunt  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
so  far  from  collodion  being  a  substitute  for 
paper,  it  was  an  essential  agent  in  producing  the 
sensibility  of  the  compound.  As  the  result  of 
his  experiments,  he  believed  that  some  peculiar 
compound  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  was  the  cause 
of  the  remarkable  sensibility.  This  witness  also 
stated  that  he  had  developed  dormant  images 
by  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  1840,  an 
account  of  his  experiments  being  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Dr.  Alphonse  Normandy,  Mr.  Charles  Heish, 
Mr.  T.  Taylor,  and  Dr.  Stenhouse  were  next 
examined  on  the  differences  between  the  gallic 
and  pyrogallic  acids,  all  of  them  pointing  out 
many  remarkable  points  of  chemical  and 
physical  differences,  and  Dr.  Stenhouse  in  par¬ 
ticular,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  investigation, 
stating  that  pyrogallic  acid  was  a  misnomer,  as 
it  was  no  acid  at  all ;  that  the  two  no  more 
resembled  each  other  than  sugar  resembled 
vinegar. 

Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Redmond  were  examined 
as  to  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  collodion 
process.  Mr.  Serjeant  Byles  having  summed  up 
the  evidence  which  had  been  given  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant,  and  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger 
having  addressed  the  jury  on  the  ’wholo  case, 
the  Chief  Justice  summed  up.  This  most  lucid 
exposition  of  an  involved  case  we  give  entire, 
since  it  shows  exactly  how  the  photographic 
world  stand  in  their  relations  to  Mr.  H.  Fox 
Talbot. 


We  have  received,  from  an  authentic  source,  a 
verbatim  copy  of  the  charge  delivered  by  the 
Chief  Justice  to  the  jury  :  its  importance  justifies 
our  printing  it  in  extenso. 

Chief  Justice  Jervis  :  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, — I 
make  no  apology  to  you  for  the  length  of  this 
inquiry,  because  it  is  one  of  great  interest,  and,  as 
you  will  no  doubt  have  felt  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  investigation,  is  one  of  infinite  importance 
to  the  parties  concerned.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
to  gentlemen  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Talbot  and 
Mr.  Reade,  two  gentlemen  of  great  learning  and 
eminent  science,  it  is  of  importance  that  it  should 
be  ascertained  who  was  the  inventor  :  or  whether, 
in  fact,  as  may  well  be  consistently  even  with  the 
plaintiff’s  case,  both  may  have  been,  unawares  to 
the  other,  the  inventors  of  this  process.  It  is  of 
extreme  importance  that  each  of  them  should  have 
it  known  to  the  world,  in  reference  to  a  discovery 
of  this  nature,  who  is  the  inventor.  In  addition  to 
that,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  Mr.  Talbot  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view:  for  no  doubt,  either  by 
reason  of  the  improvements  in  the  art,  or  otherwise, 
the  practice  of  taking  portraits  by  this  system  has 
become  so  extensive,  that  if  lie  were  entitled  by 
your  verdict  to  say  that  the  collodion  process  is  an 
infringement  of  his  process,  and  cannot  be  practised 
without  his  license,  no  doubt  it  becomes  a  very 
valuable,  a  most  valuable,  patent  in  his  hands,  and 
anybody  who  takes  a  portrait  by  collodion  would  be 
obliged  to  take  a  license  from  him,  and  pay  him  a 
remuneration  commensiuate  with  the  advantage 
derived.  It  is  of  importance,  likewise,  to  the 
trade.  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  has,  very  properly,  made 
no  complaint  of  the  way  in  which  the  case  is 
defended.  Numbers  of  persons  have  embarked  in 
this  practice,  adopting  the  collodion  system  :  and, 
if  that  is  a  violation  of  Mr.  Talbot’s  system,  although 
they  may  go  on  obtaining  licences,  and  paying  him 
some  reward  for  that  indulgence,  they  cannot 
without  his  permission  practise  that  plan.  It  is  of 
still  further  importance,  though  that  must  not 
enter  as  an  element  into  your  consideration :  in 
one  sense  it  is  true  that  when  matters  are  patented 
it  does  not  stop  the  progress  of  invention, — it  fre¬ 
quently  accelerates  it, — but  if  it  is  open  to  all  the 
world,  as  the  defendant  contends,  to  practise  the 
art,  further  experiments  and  further  results  may  be 
obtained  more  rapidly,  possibly,  than  if  the  matter 
be  protected  by  patent.  It  is,  therefore,  in  every 
point  of  view  a  case  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the 
parties,  and  happily,  as  a  reward  for  your  exertions, 
of  great  interest  to  you. 

Although  necessarily,  from  the  form  of  the 
proceedings,  there  are  various  pleas  and  objections 
presented  by  the  defendant,  there  are  substantially 
now  but  two  questions  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Talbot  substantially  alleges  that  he  obtained 
letters  patent  for  his  invention,  which  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain  presently,  and  that  the 
defendant  has  infringed  that  invention.  The 
defendant  in  substance  says, — “You,  Mr.  Talbot, 
were  not  the  first  and  true  inventor  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  patent  in  entirety,”  that  is  the  effect 
of  the  plea,  “and  if  you  were,  the  course  which  I 
have  pursued  is  no  infringement  of  that  patent.” 

That  presents  two  questions  that  have  been  very 
properly  discussed,  and  certainly  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  learned  counsel,  hi  any  way  inadequately 
discussed  before  you,  but  in  every  possible  view. 

Now  all  the  parties  agree  that,  whether  I  am 
right  or  wrong  in  the  construction  I  put  upon  it, 
it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  from  the  printed  paper 
before  me  what  the  claim  in  the  patent  is  ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  the  day,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the 
day  only,  (because  it  may  present  many  very 
difficult  questions),  I  have  decided  that  the  speci¬ 
fication  is  good  in  all  respects,  and  shall  present  to 
you  what  I  consider  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  claim, 
subject  to  these  reservations. 

It  seems  that  early  in  the  year  1802,  Mr.  "Wedg¬ 
wood  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  had  prosecuted  this 
enquiry,  and  had  ascertained  that  paper  could  be 
made  sensitive,  so  as  to  receive  impressions  from 
light,  but  had  not  been  able  to  developc  or  fix  the 
images,  so  that  in  truth  it  was  but  the  mere 
commencement  of  the  scent  which  others,  and 
particularly  Mr.  Talbot,  have  successfully  pursued. 
Mr.  Talbot,  a  gentleman  of  great  science,  applied 
his  mind  to  the  subject,  and  having  made  many 
discoveries  long  before  the  patent,  communicated 
to  the  world,  in  papers  to  the  Royal  Societ}’,  the 
result  of  his  investigations.  In  that  there  may 
have  been  the  discovery,  or  the  commencement  of 
the  discovery,  of  these  proceedings,  but  that  is  not 
what  he  claims.  If  he  discovered  this  process,  or 
that  which  led  to  the  perfection  of  it,  and  published 
it  to  the  world,  he  is,  for  the  purposes  of  the  patent, 
no  more  a  discoverer  than  I  am.  He  cannot  be  the 
first  and  true  inventor,  because,  having  told  the 
world  what  he  knew,  there  is  an  end  of  his  claim 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  public.  A  patent,  if 
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granted,  is  granted  for  this ;  the  inventor  says  : — 
“  I  have  a  secret :  I  will  tell  you,  the  public,  what 
it  is,  if  you  will  pay  me  the  price  of  that  discovery, 
viz.,  the  monopoly  for  a  certain  number  of  years,” 
— and  as  the  price  of  the  monopoly  the  public  gets 
the  present  use  of  the  invention,  through  the  means 
of  the  inventor,  and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years 
the  means  of  doing  it  without  qualification  or 
restriction,  by  obtaining  from  tho  specification  a 
perfect  explanation  of  what  is  to  be  done.  The  law 
says,  if  it  is  not  new  there  is  no  price  paid  for  the 
patent ;  or  if  it  is  not  properly  described,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  fourteen  years  the  public  may  be  put  in 
a  position  to  practise  it,  then  the  consideration  has 
failed.  The  price  of  the  monopoly  is  the  use  of  the 
invention  through  the  agency  of  the  patentee  for 
fourteen  years,  he  obtaining  a  profit  from  that 
perfect  undisguised  disclosure  of  all  he  knows  at 
that  moment,  that  the  public  may  use  it  at  the  end 
of  that  time ;  but  there  must  be  a  secret  which 
nobody  knows  to  be  the  subject  of  the  patent. 
When  I  say  “nobody,”  I  shall  explain  what  I 
mean  immediately  :  I  will  come  to  that  presently. 
It  must  be  not  of  a  principle.  A  man  cannot  say — 
“I  will  obtain  a  patent  for  the  application  of 
steam ;  ”  it  must  be  some  means  or  manner  of 
manufacture  :  that  is,  some  administrative  mode  of 
applying  it.  In  illustration  of  that,  if  my  learned 
brother’s  objection  is  good,  the  plaintiff  cannot  for 
instance  say, — “  I  will  have  a  patent  for  taking  all 
portraits.”  He  may  have  a  patent  for  taking 
portraits  in  a  particular  way  that  he  describes  ; 
but  a  principle,  as  a  principle,  cannot  be  the  subject 
of  a  patent. 

With  these  few  prefatory  observations,  which  are 
familiar  to  every  one,  I  will  proceed  to  explain,  as 
far  as  I  can  in  a  few  words,  what  I  deem  to  be  the 
nature  of  this  invention.  I  confess  I  am  afraid  I 
do  not  understand  it,  because  there  are  many  views 
which  have  occurred  to  me  in  considering  it  which 
have  escaped  my  learned  brother  and  the  other 
parties,  and  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  I  en¬ 
tirely  understand  the  subject ;  but  I  will  endeavour, 
as  far  as  I  can,  to  ascertain  whether  I  do.  Mr. 
Talbot,  having  applied  his  mind  to  the  subject,  has 
ascertained,  amongst  other  things,  a  sensitive  paper. 
He  calls  it  a  paper  “  scarcely  sensitive  ;  ”  we  will 
call  it  a  partially  sensitive  paper. 

Now  in  his  present  patent  he  describes  that,  but 
he  does  not  claim  it.  Having  divided  his  specification 
and  his  claim  into  paragraphs,  he  says,  (just  the 
same  as  if  he  had  said ;  “I  take  an  ounce  of  Epsom 
salts”)  he  takes  a  previously  prepared  paper,  which 
is  well  known  to  all  the  world,  and  he  prepares  that 
paper,  which  is  not  claimed,  and  you  will  see,  when 
you  come  to  consider  the  question  of  infringement, 
or  not,  that  that  is  a  most  important  consideration. 
He  says  “  the  paper  which  I  take  I  do  not  claim  as 
a  patented  paper,  but  I  take  it  as  if  I  were  to  say  : 
I  take  a  white  sheet  of  paper  so  prepared,  and  it 
may  be  prepared  by  any  one,  in  this  way: — Nitrate 
of  silver  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  iodide  of 
potassium  dissolved,  with  these  I  cover  my  paper, 
that  is  the  paper  which  I  do  not  claim  as  part  of 
the  patent. — In  the  order  of  time  I  will  put  the 
nitrate  of  silver  upon  it  and  then  the  iodide  of 
potassium.”  "Whether  you  put  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  or  the  nitrate  of  silver  first,  it  seemed  to 
be,  and  I  presume  is,  perfectly  unimportant.  He 
puts  the  two,  one  after  the  other,  so  as  to  have 
upon  the  paper,  which  he  does  not  claim  as  part  of 
his  patent,  an  iodide  of  silver.  He  has  a  paper, 
therefore,  which  he  says  any  one  in  the  world  may 
make,  which  he  does  not  claim,  with  iodide  of 
silver.  Now  he  begins  and  starts  his  claim.  He 
says: — “I  want  to  render  this  iodide  of  silver, 
which  being  upon  paper,  is  scarcely  sensitive,  I 
want  to  make  that  more  sensitive,  and  highly 
sensitive,  and  I  do  it  in  this  way.  I  take  again 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  dissolve  it  adding  acetic  acid. 
I  call  that  A,  for  the  purpose  of  convenience.  I  do 
nothing  with  that  for  the  moment.  I  take  gallic 
acid  and  dissolve  that,  I  call  that  B.  I  keep  these 
different  elements  separate.  I  am  now  going  to 
make  my  picture.  I  take  a  piece  of  the  paper, 
which  any  one  may  make,  that  is  the  scarcely  or 
partially  sensitive  paper,  which  any  one  who 
chooses  may  make,  I  do  not  claim  it,  and  I  mix  A 
and  B  together  and  I  wash  the  sensitive  paper  with 
A  and  B  : — that  makes  the  paper  highly  sensitive. 
I  put  it  into  the  camera  and  if  it  remains  with  a 
very  strong  light  there  is  an  apparent  image,  but  if 
it  does  not  remain  with  a  strong  light  (and  for  the 
purpose  of  my  process  I  prefer  rather  a  subdued 
light  than  a- highly  blazing  light)  there  is,  I  have 
discovered,  an  invisible  image,  and  that  invisible 
image  I  can  produce  by  again  washing  my  common 
paper,  rendered  highly  sensitive,  with  gallo-nitrate 
of  silver.  That  produces  it.”  Then,  he  says,  “  I 
fix  it.”  Now  the  fixing  is  not  in  discussion.  “  I  fix 
it  with  a  bromide  of  potassium,”  upon  which  I 
must  ask  a  question  presently  which  has  not  been 
asked.  He  says,  “I  fix  it  with  bromide  of  potassium, 


that  produces  a  negative  because  where  it  should  be 
light  the  sun  has  acted  and  the  silver  is  deposited 
strongly,  so  that  it  is  dark,  the  other  places  are 
light,  and  it  produces  what  I  call  a  negative,  in 
fact  it  is  a  reverse.”  He  says  you  obviously  get  a 
positive  by  superposition  of  the  negative  upon  the 
positive,  putting  a  board  below  and  a  glass  above 
to  let  the  light  pass  through,  screwing  them  tight 
together  and  letting  them  lie  so.  He  says  in  effect 
“That  may  be  got  upon  simply  iodised  paper  or  my 
second  paper,  highly  sensitive  ;  or  it  may  be  got 
(because  it  does  not  matter  how  long  it  takes)  upon 
photographic  paper  which  I  talked  of  in  my  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  the  Boyal  Society,  because  you  may 
take  as  long  as  you  please  and  it  has  a  better  tint.” 

That  is  the  way  in  which  he  gets  his  positives 
from  his  negatives.  He  then  goes  on  further  to 
point  out  how  by  partial  exposure  to  the  light  and 
then  by  putting  the  paper  partially  thus  blackened 
and  washed  again  into  the  camera,  he  can  get  a 
positive  picture ;  but  the  positive  pictures  arc  not 
now  in  discussion,  and  therefore  you  need  not 
trouble  yourselves  with  that.  In  his  claim,  he  says 
“  I  do  not  claim  iodide  of  potassium,  I  am  aware 
that  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  for  obtaining 
photographs  has  been  recommended  by  others  and 
therefore  I  do  not  claim  it.”  He  is  obliged  to  say 
so.  H  he  had  claimed  it,  as  it  has  been  used  by 
others,  everybody  would  agree  with  me  that  the 
specification  would  be  bad.  He  says,  “I  do  not  claim 
that,  I  do  not  claim  it  by  itself,  but  what  I  do  claim 
is  when  iodide  of  potassium  is  used  with  gallo-nitrate 
of  silver.” 

That  is  what  he  claims  and  then  he  goes  on  to 
enumerate  his  claims. 

Now  many  persons  who  have  drawn  specifications 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  winding  up  with  what  are 
called  claims.  I  believe  as  a  matter  of  drawing 
that  practised  draughtsmen  do  not  do  it.  Patent 
agents  think  it  proper  and  convenient  to  do  it, 
but  practised  draughtsmen  do  not  do  it,  and  it  is 
safer  not  to  do  it,  much  safer.  Many  patents  have 
slipped  through  by  a  liberal  interpretation  put  upon 
them  by  the  courts,  and  it  is  far  better,  as  was  the 
case  in  Bussell  v.  Ledsam,  to  let  the  court  ascertain 
the  true  intendment  of  the  specification ;  the  speci- 
ficality  of  a  claim  has  often  destroyed  the  patent. 

This  gentleman  says,  “  I  do  not  claim  iodide  of 
potassium,  I  claim  it  in  connection  with  gallo- 
nitrate  of  silver.”  But  saying  that  he  goes  on  to 
condescend  upon  his  actual  claims.  He  says,  “  I 
claim  first  the  employing  gallic  acid  or  tincture  of 
galls,”  not  alone,  but  “in  conjunction  with  a 
solution  of  silver  to  render  paper,  which  has 
received  a  previous  preparation,  more  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  light.”  Therefore  what  he  claims  is 
first  a  mixed  solution  of  gallic  acid  and  nitrate  of 
silver  for  a  particular  purpose  to  make  the  paper 
more  sensitive.  He  secondly  claims  “  the  making 
visible  photographic  images  upon  paper  and  the 
strengthening  such  images  when  already  faintly  or 
imperfectly  visible  by  washing  them  with  liquids 
winch  act  upon  those  parts  of  the  paper  which  have 
been  previously  acted  upon  by  light. 

Now  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  upon  that 
part  of  the  claim  no  doubt,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
the  day  I  construe  it  to  be  this,  “  I  claim  the  use  of 
gallo-nitrate  or  other  liquids  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
veloping  latent  images  or  strengthening  them  when 
they  are  partially  apparent.”  If  it  is  that  he  claims  all 
liquids,  that  is  claiming  something  like  a  principle, 
and  the  patent  is  bad ;  because  a  man  has  no  right 
to  say  “I  claim  everything  which  will  do  it  and  I 
leave  you  to  speculate  upon  what  will  do  it.”  He 
is  bound  to  state  what  will  do  it,  and  therefore  the 
only  way  to  make  this  a  good  claim  is  to  say,  “I 
claim,  secondly,  the  making  visible  photographic 
images  upon  paper,  and  the  strengthening  such 
images  when  already  faintly  or  imperfectly  visible 
by  washing  them  with  the  liquids  herein  beforemen- 
tioned.”  For  the  purposes  of  the  day  I  shall  hold  that 
to  be  the  claim,  treating  it  as  we  are  bound  to  do, 
with  reasonable  indulgence,  because  although  men 
of  science  must  explain  what  men  of  science  under¬ 
stand,  they  are  not  bound  to  the  strictest  techni¬ 
cality  of  expression.  I  read  it  for  the  purposes  of 
the  day  in  that  way,  “  with  the  liquids  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  gallo-nitrate  of  silver  or  something 
equivalent  to  it.” 

Then  the  third  claim  is  “  the  obtaining  portraits 
from  the  life  by  photographic  means  upon  paper.” 
That  is,  an  unhappy  claim,  I  am  afraid,  because 
that  claims,  in  general  terms,  the  obtaining  of 
portraits  by  photographic  means,  and  if  that  is  the 
claim  in  reality  I  am  afraid  it  will  tm-n  out  to  be  a 
bad  claim.  But  for  the  purposes  of  the  day,  I 
construe  it  to  mean  “  the  obtaining  portraits  by  the 
photographic  means  hereinbefore  described.”  1  am 
bound  to  do  that  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a 
perfect  claim ;  in  fact,  I  could  not  present  the 
question  to  you  unless  I  put  it  in  that  way,  that  is 
to  say,  “  by  the  process  I  describe.” 

The  fourth  claim  is,  “the  employing  bromide  of 


potassium  or  some  other  soluble  bromide  for  fixing 
the  images  obtained.” 

The  plaintiff  does  not  complain  of  the  fixing  with 
by  hyposulphite  of  soda,  but  he  savs  : — “I  fix  with 
bromide  of  potassium  or  some  other  soluble  bro¬ 
mide.”  And  the  question  I  want  to  ask  is  this,  is 
hyposulphite  of  soda  a  bromide  ? 

Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  :  Certainly  it  is  not. 

Chief  Justice  Jervis  :  I  ought  to  have  that  on  my 
notes,  because  it  is  not  already  explained  upon  the 
evidence.  Then  the  fixture  as  claimed  is  not  dis¬ 
cussed  or  in  dispute ;  the  plaintiff  does  not  say 
“you  have  used  my  plan  of  fixing,”  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  does  not  say  that  plan  of  fixing  is  old, 
therefore  you  may  dismiss  that,  except  in  passing 
when  we  come  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the 
inquiry. 

Now  the  first  question  which  you  will  have  to 
consider  upon  this  matter  is,  whether  Mr.  Keade 
before  the  year  1841 — the  exact  date  is  8th  February 
1841 — discovered  and  put  into  practice  this,  or  any 
part  of  this  invention.  Because  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  defendant  in  order  to  succeed  in  defeating  the 
patent  that  he  should  prove  that  Mr.  Beade  made 
more  sensitive — (because  the  first  part  is  excluded 
from  this  question) — made  more  sensitive  a  pre¬ 
viously  sensitive  paper  and  fixed  and  developed. 
If  he  made  sensitive,  and  that  was  a  well-known 
thing  before,  when  Mr.  Talbot  came  to  claim  the 
whole  invention,  claiming  the  process  to  make 
more  sensitive,  he  ought  to  have  said,  as  he  has 
said  in  the  other  part  of  his  specification,  “with 
reference  to  iodide  of  potassium  that  is  well-known,” 
because  the  rule  of  the  patent  law  is  this — A  man 
who  specifies  must  say  what  is  new,  and  what  is 
old,  with  this  exception :  that  when  he  patents  a 
combination  of  old  things  and  takes  his  patent  for 
the  combination  of  old  things,  and  you  can  so 
understand  it  upon  the  specification,  that  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  defined.  But  if  he  professes  to  say,  “  I  have 
a  new  system,”  and  as  part  of  it  takes  an  old 
system  without  saying — “  that  part  which  I  am 
using  as  part  of  the  invention  is  well  understood 
and  known,”  that  avoids  the  patent.  That  is  well 
settled  ;  he  must  say  either  directly  or  indirectly 
what  is  new  and  what  is  old.  Now  this  part  of  the 
case  is  not  a  matter  which  goes  to  much  length ;  it 
depends,  so  far  as  Mr.  Talbot’s  case  is  concerned, 
upon  the  specification,  and  so  far  as  the  defendant’s 
case  is  concerned  as  to  the  novelty,  upon  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Beade  and  Mr.  Braylev,  and  a 
word  or  two  from  Mr.  Boss.  The  plan  therefore, 
the  patent  plan  of  Mr.  Talbot  is  this — I  take  a 
paper  which  has  upon  it  iodide  of  silver,  I  do  not 
claim  it,  but  it  is  the  first  step  in  my  patent.  I 
compound  a  liquid  which  I  call  gallo-nitrate  of  silver 
— made  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  with  acetic 
acid,  and  gallic  acid  dissolved  in  water.  I  call 
that,  gallo-nitrate  of  silver.  The  paper  I  so  take 
I  wash  with  that,  that  is,  nitrate  of  silver  and 
gallic  acid,  and  I  have  got  upon  the  previous  paper, 
which  I  do  not  claim  by  the  patent,  an  iodide  of 
silver,  because  there  is  nitrate  of  silver  and  iodine 
there.  I  strengthen  that  by  putting  more  nitrate 
of  silver  in  combination  with  gallic  acid.  The 
developing  is  still  with  the  gallo-nitrate  of  silver, 
that  is  gallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

That  is  what  Mr  Talbot  has  got.  Now  what  is 
Mr.  Beade’ s  plan  ?  Two  questions  will  occiu-  upon 
Mr.  Beade’s  part  of  the  case  upon  his  evidence. 
First  is  his  plan  substantially,  not  in  the  whole 
but  substantially  and  in  material  parts  of  it,  the 
same  as  Mr.  Talbot’s  ?  But  that  alone  -will  not 
do.  "Was  that  plan  promulgated  and  known  ? 
Because  the  mere  experiment  of  the  man  of  science 
in  his  laboratory,  locked  up  as  his  secret,  which  is 
known  to  no  one  is  not  public,  can  not  disentitle 
the  patentee  from  having  a  patent  who  makes  the 
discovery  himself.  To  disentitle  the  patentee  from 
his  patent  it  must  be  a  previous  knowledge  known 
or  disclosed  to  the  world  either  by  the  active  use  of 
it,  or  by  publication  or  disclosure,  so  that  the 
public  or  some  of  the  public  are  made  acquainted 
with  it.  Telling  one  person,  consulting  one  person 
upon  it,  would  not  do  ;  there  must  be  that  general 
disclosure  which  makes  the  matter  reasonably 
public.  First  of  all  then,  is  the  plan  of  Mr.  Beade 
the  same  as  the  plan  or  part  of  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Talbot?  Mr.  Beade  had  two  plans — he  had  a 
number  of  plans,  but  he  ultimately  perfected  two. 
He  had  made  many  experiments.  I  do  not  go 
through  the  various  steps  after  he  has  explained  it, 
but  they  substantially  resulted  in  two  plans  which 
he  gives  more  in  detail.  Now  then  he  gave  them 
to  Mr.  Brayley  in  his  letter,  on  which  without  the 
slightest  disparagement  to  Mr.  Beade.  I  must  make 
an  observation  before  I  conclude  this  part  of  the 
case.  He  says,  “I  had  two  plans— one  was  this, 

I  took  chloride  of  silver  and  infusion  of  galls,  that 
is  gallic  acid.”  Is  that  the  same?  Is  that  the 
same  as  process  No.  2  of  Mr.  Talbot?  Process 
No.  1.  is  that  which  he  says  he  does  not  claim — the 
iodised  paper.  Process  No.  2  is  the  mixture  of 
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nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  with  acetic  acid  mixed 
with  gallic  acid  and  washed  upon  the  paper  to  make 
it  highly  sensitive.  I  call  that  process  No.  2.  Is 
this  plan  of  chloride  of  silver  and  infusion  of  galls 
the  same  as  process  No.  2?  I  asked  Dr.  Normandy 
the  question  whether  chloride  of  silver  is  the  same 
as  nitrate  of  silver,  and  he  says  they  are  entirely 
different.  Therefore  I  think  we  may  dismiss  from 
the  case  that  the  mixture  of  chloride  of  silver  and 
gallic  acid  in  process  No.  1  is  not  the  same 
identically. 

There  is  the  use  of  gallic  acid,  hut  gallic  acid  in 
combination  with  something  else.  There  is  this 
important  distinction  between  this  first  plan  of 
Mr.  Reade,  and  the  plan  of  Mr.  Talbot.  Mr.  Talbot 
applies  his  process  No.  2,  that  is  his  gallo-nitrate, 
washing  it  upon  a  piece  of  paper  previously  prepared 
and  having  upon  it  iodide  of  potassium,  which  by 
a  second  washing  increases  the  intensity  of  the 
iodide  of  silver.  In  Mr.  Reade’s  first  plan,  there  is 
no  iodine  at  all ;  and  therefore  although  gallic  acid 
was  used,  and  possibly  was  the  commencement  of 
his  further  proceedings,  I  think  his  first  plan  can 
scarcely  (it  is  a  question  for  you)  be  said  to  be  the 
same,  substantially  the  same,  or  the  foundation  of 
the  same,  as  Mr.  Talbot’s  first  process  after  he  takes 
the  iodised  paper. 

Then  the  second  plan  is  very  different.  If 
Mr.  Reade  is  now  speaking  accurately  in  1854  of 
what  he  discovered  or  put  in  practice  in  1839, 
although  he  was  not  aware  that  there  was  a  latent 
image,  and  unknowingly  and  unwittingly  developed 
it,  without  knowing  it,  by  his  constant  wetting,  he 
did  in  truth,  if  he  is  correct,  pursue  almost  iden¬ 
tically  the  same  plan.  You  will  judge  of  that. 
Ho  got  a  glazed  card  that  had  carbonate  of  lead 
upon  it,  washed  that  with  acetic  acid — that  is, 
introductory  matter. 

Now  we  come  to  the  substance.  He  floated  it 
upon  iodide  of  potassium  :  that  impregnated  it 
with  iodine  ;  he  washed  it  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  that  gave  the  iodide  of  silver.  He  washed 
that  with  infusion  of  galls,  that  gave  the  in¬ 
tensity,  and  then  he  exposed  it  to  light  by 
superposition.  It  is  true  we  are  not  now  upon 
his  developing  a  latent  image,  but  the  question  is, 
whether  in  that  experiment,  No.  2,  he  did  get 
what  I  call  the  process  No.  2  of  Mr.  Talbot,  viz., 
the  same  thing  in  substance  as  gallo-nitrate  of 
silver :  that  is,  gallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver 
acting  upon  a  previous  preparation  of  paper,  or 
something  which  was  iodised,  that  is  the  card  ;  the 
card  is  iodised,  it  is  washed  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
it  is  washed  with  gallic  acid.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  you  wash  with  one  and  then  wash  with 
the  other,  except  upon  the  intensity  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  :  he  must  mix  the  two.  As  Sir  Frederick 
Thesiger  said  by  the  collodion  process,  if  you  wash 
one  upon  the  other  you  impregnate  one  into  the 
other,  the  porous  substance.  Was  that  the  process 
that  was  used  by  Mr.  Reade  in  1839 — not  for  the 
purpose  of  developing,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  paper  to  receive  the  sun-picture  ? 
what  had  he  got  ?  What  has  Mr.  Talbot  got  on 
his  paper,  which  he  calls  calotype  paper,  which 
receives  the  impression  ?  Nitrate  of  silver,  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  gallic  acid.  What  had  Mr. 
Reade  upon  his  card  ?  Nitrate  of  silver,  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  gallic  acid.  That  will  not  alter 
it.  But  more  than  that,  he  has  carbonate  of  lead, 
which  he  washes  with  acetic  acid.  That  will  not 
alter  the  question,  it  is  only  a  further  combination. 
He  uses  all  those.  It  becomes  therefore  of  extreme 
importance  to  know,  first  of  all  whether  Mr.  Reade 
speaks  correctly,  now  in  1854,  of  what  he  did  or 
knew  of  the  state  of  his  knowledge  in  1839. 

First  of  all  to  ascertain  (because  that  will  not 
at  all  decide  the  question)  whether  he  had  discovered 
it  in  his  own  mind.  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger  says, 
with  perfect  truth,  and  that  bears  upon  both  points, 
he  first  of  all  applying  it  to  this  part  of  the  case. 
If  that  was  the  state  of  Mr.  Reade’s  discovery  in 
1839,  he  undoubtedly  did  not  communicate  that  to 
Mr.  Brayley,  because,  when  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Bray  ley  in  1839,  and  when  you  would  suppose  he 
was  describing  what  he  had  discovered,  he  says — 
“I  need  not  enter  into  the  details,”  but  gives  a 
general  outline.  When  he  writes  to  Mr.  Brayley 
he  does  not  describe  the  whole  of  these  matters  :  he 
describes  some  of  them,  and  very  important  ones. 
He  says  in  his  letter  “it  would  be  tedious,”  and  so 
on.  Then  he  gives  his  first  plan.  “  For  plants, 
prints,  &c.,  that  the  ground  may  retain  the  precise 
tint  which  is  received  at  first,  I  use,  not  common 
paper,  but  card-board” — this  is  the  very  one — 
“  coated  with  white-lead,  and  highly  glazed.  This 
surface  is  washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  consisting  of  from  two  to  four  grains  in 
one  drachm  of  distilled  water.  The  card  is  dried 
before  the  fire,  and  the  design,  after  being  procured 

1  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  fixed  by  immersing  the 

card  for  a  few  minutes  in  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water  containing  from  ton  to  twenty  grains  of 

hydriodate  of  potash.  This  paper  is  not  remarkably 
sensitive.”  Therefore  on  his  card,  as  he  describes 
it  to  Mr.  Brayley,  which  he  has  glazed  with  the 
carbonate  of  lead,  he  uses  nitrate  of  silver,  but  he 
does  not  use  iodide  of  potassium. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Byles  :  Yes  ho  does,  my  lord ;  it  is 
proved  that  iodide  of  potassium  and  hydriodate  of 
potash  are  precisely  the  same  thing. 

Chief  Justice  Jervis  :  You  are  right,  brother. 

Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  :  As  a  fixature. 

Chief  Justice  Jervis:  I  am  still  right:  he  does 
not  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  paper 
sensitive,  as  he  describes  it  to  Mr.  Braylejy  That 
does  not  conclude  the  matter ;  he  does  not  use  it 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  paper  sensitive,  and 

I  am  now  upon  the  sensitive  part  of  the  case  only, 
because  it  is  plain  that  the  developing,  as  he  says 
with  truth,  is  entirely  owing  to  Mr.  Talbot’s  dis¬ 
covery.  I  will  come  to  that  immediately :  I  am 
now  upon  the  first  part  of  the  patent  process,  the 
making  more  sensitive.  He  says  in  his  evidence — 
“to  make  more  sensitive  I  use  iodide  of  potassium, 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  gallic  acid.”  In  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Brayley  lie  says — -“to  make  it  more  sensitive  I 
use  nitrate  of  silver  upon  a  glazed  card,  with  car¬ 
bonate  of  lead,  and  I  fix  with  iodide  of  potassium.” 
He  omits  the  gallic  acid  there  altogether,  he  omits 
the  iodide  of  potassium  as  an  element  used  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  more  sensitive  ;  obtaining  in 
fact,  before  it  is  put  into  the  camera,  or  in  super¬ 
position,  the  iodide  of  silver,  he  goes  on  to  the  next 
process.  “  The  more  important  process,  and  one, 
probably,  different  from  any  hitherto  employed, 
consists  in  washing  good  writing-paper  with  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  not 
less  than  eight  grains  to  every  drachm  of  distilled 
water.  The  paper  thus  prepared  is  placed  in  the 
dark,  and  allowed  to  dry  gradually ;  when  perfectly 
dry,  and  just  before  it  is  used,  I  wash  it  with  an 
infusion  of  galls,  prepared  according  to  the  phar¬ 
macopoeia.”  That  is,  with  gallic  acid.  Therefore, 
in  1839  he  does  say — “I  do  use  nitrate  of  silver 
and  gallic  acid.”  In  fact,  I  do  not  suppose  I  am 
at  all  prejudging  the  case  by  saying  he  uses  what 
may  be  called  gallo-nitrate  of  silver ;  but  then  he 
uses  that  upon  a  surface  which  has  not  got  pre¬ 
viously  upon  it  an  iodine,  so  that  there  is  not 
the  iodide  of  silver :  and  that  will  raise  another 
most  important  legal  question,  whether,  in 
the  use  of  a  known  element  for  the  purpose 
of  making  sensitive,  the  application  of  a  known 
article  which  makes  it  more  sensitive  ought 
not  to  be  so  described  in  the  patent,  because  Mr. 
Talbot  uses,  in  truth,  what  Mr.  Reade  evidently  in 
1839  used — gallo-nitrate  of  silver — because  it  is 
nitrate  of  silver  and  gallic  acid ;  but  he  uses  it 
upon  a  paper  previously  prepared  with  iodine  which 
gives  an  iodide  of  silver,- — and  that  could  not  be  in 
Mr.  Reade’s  case,  because  there  was  no  iodine 
present.  Then  he  goes  on  in  the  letter  to  say  that 
he  fixes  it  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  is  the 
way  that  the  defendant  fixes  it.  There  is  therefore 
no  question  upon  the  letter  that  Mr.  Reade  did  use, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  sensitive,  nitrate  of  silver 
and  gallic  acid  in  combination,  because  they  were 
equally  spread  upon  the  paper,  and  would  so  mix 
in  the  pores.  But  he  used  it  on  an  unpreviously 
prepared  paper — Mr.  Talbot  uses  it  upon  a  prepared 
paper,  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

The  consequence  is,  that  in  Mr.  Talbot’s  plan 
you  form  an  iodide  of  silver  ;  in  Mr.  Reade’s  plan 
you  cannot  form  that,  because  there  is  no  iodine 
present,  and  it  is  made  more  sensitive  by  gallic 
acid  and  nitrate  of  silver.  Therefore,  if  this  is  a 
simple  claim,  as  it  may  possibly  be  read  hereafter 
in  court,  to  the  use  of  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  as  the 
means  of  making  sensitive,  it  is  the  same  as  Mr. 
Reade  did  in  1839. 

Sir  Frederic  Thesiger  reads  it  thus :  It  is  not 
simply  that,  but  it  is  the  use  of  that  upon  an 
iodised  paper  which  produces  the  further  effect  of 
iodide  of  silver.  But  this  is  in  the  letter.  This 
makes  out  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  in 
1839  Mr.  Reade  did  use,  he  did  know  of,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  combination  with 
gallic  acid.  If  his  evidence  is  correct  now,  in 
addition  to  that  he  used  iodide  of  potassium, 
because  he  says — ■“  I  took  a  card  glazed  with  car¬ 
bonate  of  lead, — I  washed  it  with  acetic  acid, — I 
floated  that  in  a  bath  of  iodide  of  potassium, — I 
washed  that  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  gallic  acid.” 
So  that,  if  Iris  evidence  is  correct  now,  he  actually 
used  the  previously  prepared  paper  with  iodine 
upon  it,  and  the  application  of  nitrate,  of  silver 
with  gallic  acid  upon  a  paper  saturated  with  iodine 
would  produce  the  iodide  of  silver,  and  would  be 
very  like  the  iodised  paper  further  improved  by  the 
iodide  of  silver. 

The  question  therefore  first  of  all  is  whether 
without  the  slightest  disparagement  of  Mr.  Reade, 
a  gentleman  of  great  science,  talent,  and.  infor¬ 
mation,  whose  mind  is  devoted  to  this  subject,  he 
may,  not  unnaturally,  have  trod  on  imperceptibly 

in  the  path  of  discovery  without  knowing  the  exact 
periods  at  which  he  makes  each  step ;  and  Sir 
Frederick  Thesiger  says  (and  that  is  for  you) 
that  when  Mr.  Reade  was  communicating  it  to 

Mr.  Brayley  for  his  lecture  at  the  London  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  subsequently  at  Walthamstow,  he  com¬ 
municated  all  that  he  then  knew.  Sir  Frederick 
Thesiger  does  not  at  all  impeach  the  honour  or 
integrity  of  Mr.  Reade  ;  he  says  the  floating  in  the 
bath  of  iodide  of  potassium  was  a  subsequent  step, 
possibly  taken  from  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Talbot, 
and  not  known  before.  There  is  the  paper  which 
speaks  for  itself ;  it  is  true  Mr.  Reade  is  not  to  bo 
complained  of  as  intending  to  misrepresent,  but  is 
he  correct  in  saying  that  before  1841  he  floated  in 
a  bath  of  iodide  of  potassium  ?  If  he  did,  then  you 
have  an  iodised  card  saturated  with  gallic  acid  and 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  that  used  in  1839  ;  and  when 

Mr.  Talbot  says — “I  claim  that  as  a  new  inven¬ 
tion,”  he  is  claiming  what  another  person  used. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Byles :  If  your  lordship  will 
forgive  me,  I  think  it  is  also  proved  that  Mr.  Reade 
communicated  this  to  another  of  the  witnesses, 

Mr.  Ross. 

Chief  Justice  Jervis  :  You  did  your  part  of 
your  duty  with  great  talent,  and  assisted  mo 
amazingly,  and  I  am  altogether  indebted  to  you 
for  the  view  I  took  of  it ;  but  I  cannot  put  all  the 
points  at  once,  I  am  more  simply  upon  the  fact 
whether  he  used  it.  I  have  said  so  a  dozen  times. 

I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  omit  many  things. 
Remind  me  of  what  I  do  omit,  but  do  not  remind 
me  of  what  I  do  not  omit. 

It  is  already  sufficiently  difficult  to  understand 
the  subject,  particularly  as  you  and  I  know  nothing 
at  all  about  it.  I  am  now  (and  I  will  endeavour  to 
explain  it)  only  upon  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Reade. 

I  told  you  another  point  was  coming  afterwards. 

I  am  upon  his  knowledge.  If  he  is  correct  in 
saying  that  he  used  that,  then  it  is  plain  he  used 
that  matter  ;  the  things  which  are  in  the  prepared 
paper,  the  iodised  paper,  and  the  improved  paper 
with  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

Again,  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  very  properly  and 
strongly,  and  forcibly,  says  it  is  likely  that  a  man 
of  science  communicating  to  a  man  of  science  who 
had  no  notion  of  making  a  profit  by  the  discovery, 
who  was  following  it  as  the  delight  of  his  life, 
would  be  anxious  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Brayley 
everything  that  he  knew  at  the  time. 

Now  my  brother  Byles  says  he  communicated  it 
to  Mr.  Ross,  but  he  is  mistaken.  He  told  Mr. 

Ross  he  had  used  gallic  acid,  but  not  that  he  had 
used  gallo-nitrate  of  silver.  I  know  I  am  right, 

I  am  sorry  to  say  the  case  kept  me  awake  all  last 
night — not  that  he  had  used  the  iodide  of  potassium 
but  it  was  gallic  acid,  the  infusion  of  galls  that 
had  been  used.  That  is  the  discovery,  that  is  the 
point  we  have  been  talking  about ;  but  the  great 
question  is  this,  if  it  is  simply  the  use  of  that 
gallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver  which  Mr.  Reade 
knew,  that  raises  the  question  of  law,  and  an 
important  one,  whether  the  claim  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  that  to  a  paper  which  being  iodised 
produces  a  different  effect  is  a  good  or  a  bad  mode 
of  stating  the  patent,  but  if  in  addition  to  that 

Mr.  Reade  used  and  knew  of  the  iodide  of  potassium 
it  will  get  rid  of  that  question,  because  then  there 
is  a  partially  sensitive  paper  with  iodide  of 
potassium  improved  by  nitrate  of  silver  and  gallic 
acid. 

But  then  that  alone  will  not  do.  The  mere 
knowledge  of  the  art  locked  in  the  bosom  of 

Mr.  Reade,  or  addressed  to  Mr.  Ross,  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  disentitle  Mr.  Talbot  to  his  patent,  and 
though  he  may  have  distributed  among  his  friends 
thousands  of  sun-pictures,  that  will  not  have  the 
effect  of  disclosing  the  process ;  it  amuses  the  eye, 
but  does  not  instruct  the  mind,  the  picture  is 
pleasing  to  those  who  have  it,  but  how  it  is  made  is 
not  explained.  You  cannot  take  a  patent  for  a  sun- 
picture,  you  may  take  a  patent  for  the  mode  of 
making  it,  and  it  is  the  mode  of  making  it  that 
must  be  disclosed  to  entitle  the  party  to  a  patent. 

This  letter  then  becomes  important  on  the  second 
part  of  the  case,  and  most  important  to  Mr.  Reade 
assuming  he  is  correct  in  his  dates,  that  he  is 
correct  in  his  statement  in  other  respects  nobody 
doubts  for  a  moment.  Assuming  that  he  is  correct 
in  his  dates,  and  that  before  1841  he  used  iodine 
(I  dismiss  the  carbonate  of  lead  and  acetic  acid), 
but  iodide  of  potassium,  gallic  acid,  and  nitrate  of 
silver,  assuming  he  used  those  and  kept  it  to  himself 
as  a  matter  of  experiment,  that  will  not  do  to  give  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant.  Mr.  Brayley1  s  lectures 
will  not  do  alone  as  far  as  the  iodide  of  potassium 
is  concerned,  because  Mr.  Brayley  says,  “  I  read  the 
extracts  from  the  letter  at  the  London  Institution 
and  at  Walthamstow,  and  of  course  I  read  what  I 
found  written  in  it,”  and  inasmuch  as  it  contains  no 
iodide  of  potassium  at  all  he  could  not  read  it,,  and 
therefore  Mr.  Brayley’s  publication  except  it  is 
useful  to  show  that  he  published  nitrate  of  silver 
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and  gallic  acid,  comes  to  nothing,  lie  did  not  publish 
nitrate  of  silver  in  combination  with  gallic  acid  on 
an  iodised  paper ;  it  may  have  been  used,  that  is 
Mr.  Reade  may  have  told  people  of  it,  but  he  does 
not  say  he  did.  If  he  told  people  of  the  plan  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  disentitle  the  plaintiff  to  a 
verdict.  The  publication  by  Mr.  Brayley  will  not 
be  sufficient  unless  ultimately  the  court  shall  be 
of  opinion  (and  that  is  more  a  question  of  law  than 
of  fact)  that  the  application  of  gallo-nitrate  of 
silver  when  claimed  in  the  specification  as  applied 
to  a  previously  prepared  paper  ought  to  have  been 
guarded  as  being  a  known  process  when  used 
without  that  previous  preparation.  If  it  ought  to 
have  been  so  guarded,  it  is  plain  it  was  known 
before,  published  before,  and  the  patent  would  be 
bad,  but  if  it  ought  not  to  be  so  guarded,  and  being 
in  combination  with  iodine  would  be  a  new  process, 
then  the  communication  by  Mr.  Brayley  did  not 
publish  the  iodine  at  all,  because  he  did  not  know, 
and  Mr.  Keade  does  not  say  he  ever  promulgated 
to  the  world  that  he  used  iodide  of  potassium. 
Therefore  upon  that  when  you  come  to  consider  it 
the  question  is  not  so  difficult.  I  think  it  highly 
possible  and  probable  that  Mr.  Beade’s  account  is 
perfectly  correct,  that  he  did  as  he  says  he  did,  use 
iodide  of  potassium,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  gallic 
acid,  but  that  he  published  it  to  the  world  I  think 
is  very  doubtful.  I  think  lie  may  well  satisfy 
himself  that  he  was  undoubtedly  in  the  same  line 
of  pursuit  as  Mr.  Talbot,  and  though  Mr.  Talbot 
followed  it  up  more  successfully  and  discovered 
what  Mr.  Reade  says  is  a  beautiful  discovery 
(which  I  will  come  to  immediately)  namely  the 
existence  of  a  latent  image ;  yet  that  he  was 
actually  in  the  same  road,  nay,  unwittingly  did  the 
very  same  thing  :  because  he  used  chloride  of  silver, 
he  went  on  wetting  with  his  gallic  acid  the  paper 
until  the  'mage  was  developed,  he  did  not  know  it 
was  invisible,  he  thought  it  was  the  process  of 
making  it  sensitive.  But  I  think  though  it  may 
be  very  probable  he  was  using  these  things,  yet  it 
is  plam  the  only  publication  was  Mr.  Brayley’ s 
publication,  and  as  he  did  not  know  that  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  gallo-nitrate  of  silver  with  the 
iodide  of  potassium  was  important  to  be  used  with 
the  previously  iodised  paper  so  as  to  make  an  iodide 
of  silver,  then  there  is  no  publication  by  him  of 
Mr.  Reade’s  plan,  and  you  cannot  say  Mr.  Talbot 
was  not  the  first  and  true  inventor,  though  both 
may  be  inventors,  but  not  the  first  and  true 
inventor  in  the  meaning  of  the  patent  law,  because 
there  are  many  expressions  in  the  patent  law  which 
are  inconsistent  until  explained ;  there  may  be  two 
first  and  true  inventors,  both  may  be  running  the 
race  at  the  same  time,  the  one  may  keep  it  secret 
and  the  other  give  it  to  the  public,  and  the  one 
who  gives  it  to  the  public  and  gets  the  patent  will 
have  the  benefit  of  it.  There  is  this  further  decla¬ 
ration  of  publication,  namely,  a  declaration  of 
Mr.  Ross  that  gallic  acid  was  used ;  that  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  because  the  mere  use  of  gallic  acid 
is  not  claimed,  it  is  claimed  in  combination  with 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  my  brother  Byles  cannot 
blow  hot  and  cold  when  he  comes  to  the  other  part 
of  the  case,  when  the  combination,  is  important  to 
sry  he  claims  it  in  combination  ;  he  cannot  say 
because  gallic  acid  was  used  at  all  that  it  ought  to 
have  been  claimed  as  an  old  substance,  it  is  a  new 
substance  as  used.  A  screw  is  an  old  tiling,  but 
when  you  claim  a  steam  engine  or  a  rotary  engine 
you  do  not  say,  “Be  it  understood  that  the  screw 
with  which  it  is  fastened  is  old,”  you  claim  the 
screw  as  part  of  the  whole,  it  is  the  arrangement, 
it  is  the  combination  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
claim.  Everything  under  the  sun  is  old,  but  when 
put  together  like  the  wonderful  notes  of  music 
which  are  few,  they  make  innumerable  combi¬ 
nations.  I  think  gentlemen  that  is  all  I  have  to 
say  to  you  upon  the  question  of  novelty ;  it  is  for 
you  to  say  whether  Mr.  Reade  before  February  1841 
practised,  first  of  all  I  will  say  knew  of  the  plan  of 
making  his  paper  sensitive  by  iodide  of  potassium, 
nitrate  of  silver  and  gallic  acid.  If  he  knew  of  it, 
and  used  it,  and  disclosed  it,  that  will  void  the 
patent,  because  the  patent  claims  that  of  the 
invention  which  consists  of  several  things  as  a 
new  invention,  and  even  although  it  may  be  that 
the  same  rule  which  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  applied 
on  the  one  hand  is  applicable  on  the  other,  sup¬ 
posing  Mr.  Reade  had  made  the  preparation,  and  if 
Mr.  Talbot  had  discovered  that  there  was  a  latent 
invisible  image  which  he  could  develope,  then  he 
should  have  said — “  Take  Mr.  Reade’s  plan  of 
making  the  paper  sensitive,  put  it  in  the  camera, 
that  makes  an  invisible  image  which  I  develope  by 
my  process.”  That  is  the  same  case  :  in  this  case 
the  defendants  have  improved  upon  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Talbot,  they  cannot  work  it  without  his 
licence,  so  if  Mr.  Talbot  had  discovered  there  was 
a  plan  known  originally  by  Mr.  Reade,  he  should 
have  said — “  The  mode  of  making  the  paper 
sensitive  is  well  known,  I  take  that  for  the  image, 

and  I  develope  it  as  follows.”  That  is  all  I  have 
to  say  upon  the  question  of  novelty,  repeating  the 
simple  proposition,  that  if  Mr.  Reade  knew  of  the 
use  before  February  1841,  of  iodide  of  potassium  in 
combination  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  infusion  of 
galls,  and  made  that  knowledge  known  to  the 
world,  Mr  Talbot  is  not  the  first  and  true  inventor 
of  that  part  of  liis  patent,  and  therefore  is  not  the 
first  and  true  inventor  of  the  whole,  and  therefore 
the  patent  is  void  ;  if  he  knew  it  only  in  his  own 
bosom,  and  did  not  publish  it,  that  will  not  avoid 
the  patent. 

We  now  come,  if  you  please,  to  the  second  part 
of  the  question,  which  is  of  great  complexity,  which 
deserves  your  most  serious  consideration,  and  which 

I  believe,  unhappily,  I  am  afraid  will  raise  and 
must  raise  not  onty  before  you  questions  of  fact,  but 
ultimately  many  questions  and  very  difficult  con¬ 
siderations  of  law  may  arise  upon  it.  I  should 
simply  say,  with  reference  to  the  first  point,  I  do 
not  ask  you  whether  Mr.  Reade  knew,  in  1839,  and 
published  the  use  of  gallic  acid  and  nitrate  of 
silver,  because  that  was  lectured  on  upon  two 
occasions  from  that  paper,  we  may  take  that  for 
granted,  and,  therefore,  any  point  which  arises 
upon  that  we  need  not  go  into.  I  ask  you  the 
combined  point,  did  he  know  of  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  and  gallic  acid  ?  Did 
he  publish  those  to  the  world  ?  If  he  knew  and 
published  those  Mr.  Talbot  is  not  the  first  and 
true  inventor  of  that  part,  and  therefore  of  none  ; 
equally,  if  he  knew  and  did  not  publish,  Mr. 
Talbot  is  the  first  and  true  inventor,  if  he  did 
not  know  and  did  not  publish,  then  the  same 
result  will  follow. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  come  to  the  question  of  in¬ 
fringement,  and  for  that  purpose  we  dismiss  Mr. 
Reade’s  plan  altogether,  and  come  to  another 
question.  Now  upon  the  plea  of  not  guilty  you 
will  have  the  evidence,  and  I  do  not  think  when 
the  thing  is  understood,  that  there  is  the  least,  or 
at  any  rate  any  great  contrariety  in  the  evidence,  at 
least  as  far  as  I  understand  it ;  I  am  afraid  I  do  not 
understand  it  upon  that  account.  You  will  have  to 
compare  the  specified  plan  and  the  collodion  plan, 
forgive  me  for  going  again  over  the  specified  plan. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  now  with  the  claims  or  any 
other  matter,  he  says,  “  I  take  an  iodised  paper,  I 
do  not  claim  it,  that  iodised  paper,  however,  is 
made  thus,  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  acetic  acid, 
iodide  of  potassium,  each  washed  upon  the  paper, 
the  paper  is  porous,  it  absorbs  the  two  and  forms 
an  iodide  of  silver,  it  is  partially  or  scarcely  sensi¬ 
tive,  I  wish  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  sensi¬ 
bility,  I  compound  what  I  call  gallo-nitrate  of 
silver,  I  was  wrong  in  saying  acetic  acid  in  the 
first  instance,  gallic  acid,  mix  them  as  I  use  them, 
wash  over ;  the  absorption  takes  place  and  by 
the  intensity  I  presume  of  iodide  of  silver  with 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  the  paper  has  become 
highly  sensitive.  I  keep  it  in  the  dark,  it  is 
dangerous  to  expose  it  to  the  light.  I  put  it  in 
the  camera,  the  camera  is  common  to  the  whole 
world,  any  one  may  use  it,  there  is  an  invisible 
image,  I  develope  it  by  washing  it  with  the  same 
substance,  gallo-nitrate  of  silver  I  fix  with  chromide 
of  potassium,  you  may  fix  as  you  please.”  Now  no 
doubt  it  is  a  wonderful  discovery  of  Mr.  Talbot’s 
that  there  was  a  latent  image,  to  use  the  expression 
of  the  children  in  then  play,  Mr.  Reade  Avas  getting 
hot  upon  it.  The  same  course  or  the  same  clue 
Avhich  did  not  lead  Mr.  Reade  to  it  led  Mr.  Talbot 
to  it.  Mr.  Reade  dropped  his  paper  and  there  Avas 
the  image,  lie  did  not  follow  it  up,  Mr.  Talbot  did, 
he  has  the  high  merit  of  it,  no  doubt  he  is  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  that  great  secret,  that  there  was  a  latent 
image  in  the  paper,  invisible,  undeveloped ;  but  that 
is  no  subject  of  a  patent.  He  cannot  say  I  liaA’e  dis¬ 
covered  invisible  images,  and  I  patent  every  mode 
of  developing  in visible  images ;  lie  may  say,  “I  find 
there  is  an  invisible  image  and  I  patent  A.  b.  c.  d. 
and  e.  f.  as  the  or  a  means  of  developing  them,”  and 
if  he  does  that  nobody  can  make  use  of  a.  b.  c.  d.  e. 
f.  or  anything  chemically  equivalent  to  it,  but  if 
anybody  has  x.  ivliich  is  an  entirely  different  thing, 
a  different  operation,  the  fact  of  Mr.  Talbot  having 
discoA’ered  the  latent  image  will  not  lock  that 
up  from  the  world,  it  is  a  principle,  it  is  not  a 
means  or  manner  of  manufacture  or  process.  The 
subject  of  a  patent  is  not  the  principle  but  the 
means  or  manner  of  doing  it,  and  therefore  the 
image  floating  invisible  or  being  invisible  on  the 
paper  which  Mr.  Talbot  discovered,  Avhich  was  the 
means  of  driving  him  to  a  manner  of  exposition 
which  may  be  the  subject  of  a  patent,  that  wonder  - 
ful  discovery  per  se  cannot  be  the  subject  of  a 
patent.  That  is  what  he  discovered,  and  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  that  being  there  and  in  fact  developing 
itself  by  length  of  time,  groAving  as  it  Avere,  the 
seed  being  there,  he  found  that  by  cultivating  it  or 
Avatering  Avith  his  gallo-nitrate  he  brought  it  out  at 
once  or  Avithin  a  reasonable  time .  That  is  his  process, 

‘  ‘  I  take  the  prepared  paper,  I  make  it  more  intensely 

sensitive  by  the  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  I  develope 
by  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  I  fix.”  Now  what  is  the 
collodion  ?  First  of  all  let  me  see  what  happens  in 
this  matter.  Before  the  article  AA’hich  we  will  call 
the  calotype  paper,  Avhich  Mr.  Talbot  so  calls, 
before  the  calotype  paper  is  put  into  the  camera,  it 
has  got  iodine,  nitrate  of  silver,  gallic  acid.  That 
is  what  the  calotype  paper  has  got  upon  it.  Iodine 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  and  iodine  and  gallic  acid 
again,  tAvo  applications  of  nitrate,  one  of  iodine,  and 
one  of  gallic  acid  ;  that  is  to  say,  AA’hat  he  has  got  is 
iodine,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  gallic  acid,  and  in  that 
state  it  is  put  into  the  camera  to  receive  the  im¬ 
pression.  Now  in  AA'hat  state  is  the  collodion  put 
into  the  camera  ?  The  collodion  is  not  put  into  the 
camera  to  receive  the  impression  in  this  way.  At 
the  time  the  calotype  paper  is  put  into  the  camera 
there  is  iodine,  nitrate  of  silver,  gallic  acid ;  AA'hen 
the  collodion  is  put  into  the  camera  there  is  iodine, 
nitrate  of  silver,  nothing  else.  I  am  coming  pre¬ 
sently  to  the  preparation  of  collodion.  Noav  apply 
this  state  of  things  to  the  case  of  “Not  Guiltj'.” 

The  first  paragraph  in  the  specification  says : — 

“  Paper  scarcely  sensitive  I  do  not  claim— anybody 
may  make  it ;  ”  that  is  no  part  of  the  patent.  What 
does  he  use  for  that  purpose  ?  Iodide  of  potassium, 
nitrate  of  silver.  What  is  put  on  the  collodion  the 
moment  it  goes  into  the  camera  ?  Iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  nitrate  of  sih’er,  nothing  else  ;  therefore,  the 
collodion,  if  it  is  nothing-  more  than  the  paper— a 
vehicle — it  has  only  got  process  a  upon  it,  AAdiich  is 
no  part  of  the  patent,  at  the  time  it  takes  the 
picture.  What  he  says  is  • — “Ido  not  claim  the 
paper  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  silver 
upon  it ;  I  renounce  that  to  the  Avorld ;  anybody 
may  have  it.”  Then,  if  as  I  said,  the  use  of  the 
patent  article  upon  calico  instead  of  paper  would 
infringe  the  patent  the  converse  of  that  Avould 
follow, — that  the  use  of  what  is  not  claimed  upon 
the  collodion  would  not  make  it  an  infringement 
any  more  than  if  used  Avith  paper.  He  says,  you 
may  use  paper  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  nitrate 
of  silver,  because  the  paper  is  scarcely  sensitive. 

But  what  is  the  fact  AAdth  regard  to  the  collodion  ? 

It  is  highly  sensitive.  Therefore,  there  must  be 
something  in  the  collodion  which  is  an  equivalent 
for  the  gallic  acid  :  nobody  knows  AA'hat  it  is.  The 
paper  Avith  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  scareelj’  sen¬ 
sitive  ;  the  collodion  is  highly  sensitive  ;  they  add 
nothing  else  to  it  whatever ;  then  that  is  most  im¬ 
portant.  I  thought  I  Avas  Avrong ;  that  is  most 
important  when  you  come  to  consider  it  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  specification  and  the  claims  :  he  says  : 

— “  I  do  not  claim  paper  covered  Avith  iodine  and 
nitrate  of  silver,  you  may  use  paper  covered  in  that 
way,  or  leather,  or  Avood,  or  collodion,  or  anj’thing  ; 
that  is  not  part  of  my  claim  ;  AA’hat  I  do  claim,  is  the 
covering  the  paper  so  prepared  AAtith  gallo-nitrate  of 
silver  ;  that  is,  nitrate  of  silver  in  combination  AA'ith 
gallic  acid.”  I  do  not  at  all  say  that  is  decisive  of 
this  part  of  the  case.  I  am  noAV  upon  the  point  of 

AA'hat  is  the  state  of  the  preparation  when  put  into 
the  camera.  The  collodion  is,  in  fact,  collodion  pre¬ 
pared  as  paper  is  prepared  under  the  first  paragraph 
of  this  patent,  Avhich  he  says  is  no  part  of  Ids 
patent,  because  covering  Avith  a  camel-hair  brush 
paper,  the  pores  of  AA'hich  absorb  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  then  covering  it  with  iodide  of  potassium,  the 
pores  again  absorbing  the  iodide,  forming  an  iodide 
of  silver,  is  just  the  same  as  dissolving  the  iodide 
with  the  collodion,  Avhich  is  rendered  necessary 
because  there  are  no  pores.  You  must  bring  the 
common  learning  of  chemistry  to  bear  :  dissolve  the 
collodion,  mixing  it,  because  there  are  no  pores  to 
take  it  with  the  iodine,  and  then  immersing  it,  so 
that  it  may  soak  in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver : 
gallic  acid  is  not  present  at  all.  The  first  is  this  ; 
the  paper  Avhich  he  uses,  AA'hich  he  does  not  claim, 
has  an  iodide  of  silver,  but  is  scarcelj'  sensitive ; 
the  collodion  by  the  same  preparation  is  highly 
sensitive,  and  is  enough  Avithout  more  for  obtaining 
the  image.  Noav,  upon  that  part  of  the  case, 
therefore,  there  is  not  the  slightest  contradiction 
in  the  world,  in  the  evidence  it  is  plain;  it 
stands  to  reason,  men  may  argue,  men  may 
state  on  matters  of  science  Avhat  is  their  opinion 
one  way  or  the  other ;  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
in  this  case  like  others  is  in  the  eating.  Paper 

AA’ith  iodide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  silver 
is  scarcely  sensitive ;  collodion  Avith  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  highly  sensitive ;  there 
must,  therefore,  be  something  in  the  collodion 

Avhich  does  it.  It  cannot  be  a  mere  vehicle ;  be¬ 
cause,  if  it  were  a  mere  vehicle  like  the  paper,  the 
result  Avould  be  the  same,  and  as  you  only  get  a 
faint  impression  scarcely  perceptible  upon  paper,  so 
the  result  would  be  the  same  with  collodion. 

There  must  be  sometliing  more ;  they  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  it,  but  that  that  must  be  so  is  absolutely 
certain ;  something  AA’hich  is  equivalent  to  the  use 
of  gallic  acid  which  is  dispensed  AA’ith  :  gallic  acid 
in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  is  not  required. 

You  have,  therefore,  in  the  collodion  exactly  AA’hat 
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you  have  in  the  paper,  in  the  unpatented  part  of 
the  specification. 

Then  comes  the  second  question.  I  think  it  is 
almost  plain,  from  the  examination  of  the  trans¬ 
action  that  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  article 
to  receive  the  image  the  defendant  puts  it  into  the 
camera  minus  the  gallic  acid,  and  as  the  claim  is 
for  employing  gallic  acid  in  conjunction  with  silver, 
and  as  no  gallic  acid  is  used,  and  no  equivalent  for 
gallic  acid  is  used,  nothing  like  it,  it  is  entirely  put 
out ;  and  further,  as  the  defendant  only  uses  the 
process  which  is  not  a  patented  process,  he  would 
have  a  perfect  right;  if  there  was  no  more  than 
that, — that  would  be  not  guilty,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
but  that  is  entirely  with  submission  to  your  better 
judgment. 

Then,  gentlemen,  in  this  collodion  process  the 
film  is  obtained  iodised  and  bathed  to  form  the 
iodide  of  silver,  it  is  then  put  into  the  camera. 
That  process  is  common,  there  is  no  complaint  about 
that.  If  it  stays  long  enough  it  receives  a 
sensible  image.  Now  comes  the  question,  and  an 
important  one,  Whether  they  have  used  the  same 
means  or  a  chemical  equivalent  to  develope  the 
invisible  image  ?  Because  although  they  may  be 
perfectly  right  and  have  been  guilty  of  no  infringe¬ 
ment  in  having  procured  a  cheaper,  a  better,  more 
transparent  and  readier  means  of  getting  a  surface 
to  receive  the  impression,  being  latent,  if  they  have, 
availing  themselves  of  the  discovery  that  there  was 
a  latent  impression,  used  the  same  manner  or 
means,  or  some  equivalent  to  develope  it,  then,  in 
point  of  law  they  have  been  guilty  of  an  infringe¬ 
ment.  Now  if  I  were  to  read  the  claim  in  this 
respect  as  a  claim  for  all  liquids,  it  clearly  would  be 
bad  ;  there  is  a  proof  of  five  liquids,  taking  them  in 
combination,  that  will  do  it  at  present ;  five  can  do 
it ;  gallo-nitrate  of  silver  does  it,  that  is  the  com¬ 
pound  ;  gallic  acid  does  it  slowly  ;  pyrogallic  acid 
does  it  rapidly  ;  proto-sulphate  of  iron  does  it  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  proto-nitrate  of  iron  does  it  as  well. 
Therefore  if  we  were  to  read  “liquids”  as  liquids 
generally,  there  being  many  unspecified  liquids 
which  would  lead  people  to  speculate,  the  specifi¬ 
cation  would  be  bad  and  the  claim  bad ;  but  I  read 
it,  to  support  the  specification  rather  than  to  defeat 
it,  “  the  liquid  hereinbefore  described  ”  that  is, 
gallo-nitrate  of  silver.  If  you  read  it  “gallic 
acid,”  that  opens  the  claim  and  makes  it  bad;  it 
is  “  the  liquid  hereinbefore  described,”  which  is 
gallo-nitrate  of  silver  or  nothing.  To  make  the 
specification  good  you  must  read  it  “  wash  it  with 
gallo-nitrate  of  silver.”  Now  comes  the  question, 
how  they  do  it  ?  Mr.  Talbot’s  plan,  we  are  not  to 
consider  what  Mr.  Talbot’s  plan  is  now,  as  Sir 
Frederick  Thesiger  says  very  properly  they  may  go 
on  improving,  you  must  not  consider  whether  he 
now  does  it  with  one  thing  or  another,  but  you 
must  consider  what  is  the  specified  plan: — the 
specified  plan  is  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  that  is, 
nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  mixed  with 
gallic  acid,  that  is  the  claim  for  developing  the 
latent  image.  Mr.  Laroche  and  those  who  practise 
the  collodion  principle  use  generally  pyrogallic 
acid  or  they  may  use  proto-sulphate  of  iron  or  proto¬ 
nitrate  of  iron.  We  will  say  pyrogallic  acid.  Is 
that  the  same,  or  is  it  a  chemical  equivalent  for 
gallo-nitrate  of  silver  ?  If  it  is  the  same  or  known 
to  be  a  chemical  equivalent,  he  has  no  right  to  use 
it,  it  is  an  infringement ;  because  no  man  has  any 
more  a  right  to  use  that  which  in  chemistry  is  a 
known  equivalent,  (and  I  say  known  because  it  will 
not  do  to  speculate  whether  it  is  an  equivalent  or 
not),  he  has  no  right  to  use  a  known  equivalent 
fraudulently  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the 
patent ;  a  man  has  no  right  to  use  a  crank  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  a  patented  eccentric,  or  a  screw 
and  a  lever.  There  are  various  mechanical  equi¬ 
valents  which  would  be  analogous,  and  it  is  now 
settled  I  believe  after  a  difference  of  opinion,  at 
least  it  is  in  the  course  of  settlement,  it  is  going  to 
another  and  a  better  place,  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
the  use  of  chemical  equivalents  cannot  be  allowed 
in  patents.  That  cause  I  originally  was  in,  and 
took  a  great  interest  in  it,  and  have  a  strong  feeling 
upon  the  subject  having  myself  started  the  point. 
Chemical  equivalents  are  infringements  of  patents : 
the  case  is  Heath  v.  Unwin,  the  majority  of  the 
judges  being  of  opinion  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
that  chemical  equivalents  are  the  same  as  the 
original  article  ;  the  man  'who  patented  a  carburet 
of  manganese,  which  you  know  is  manganese  and 
carbon  made  into  carburet  by  extreme  heat,  a  man 
could  not  use  carbon  and  manganese  by  putting  it 
into  the  pot  which  by  the  process  of  heating  became 
carburet  before  acting  on  the  steel.  The  Exchequer 
Chamber  held  by  a  majority  that  that  was  a  carburet 
of  manganese  before  it  acted  on  the  steel,  and  there¬ 
fore  was  a  violation,  the  elements  being  a  chemical 
equivalent  for  the  article  when  formed  into  car¬ 
buret.  At  present  I  hold  and  tell  you,  if  you  think 
that  pyrogallic  acid  which  is  used  is  a  chemical 
equivalent  for  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  then,  as  the 


defendant  has  clearly  used  it  to  develope,  he  is 
guilty  of  this  infringement.  Now  upon  that  we 
must  look  at  the  evidence.  I  think  there  has  been 
a  misunderstanding  upon  that  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Tliornthwaite  ;  I  think  his  experiment,  when  under¬ 
stood  and  explained,  is  not  intended  to  apply  to 
this  part  of  the  case  at  all  of  developing,  it  applies 
to  the  first  part  of  the  case  to  which  I  have  been 
applying  myself,  namely,  the  absence  of  gallic  acid 
as  a  receptacle  in  the  collodion,  because  he  developes 
in  each  case  afterwards  with  pyrogallic  acid.  He 
says  this,  that  paper  prepared  and  collodion  un¬ 
iodised  washed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
without  gallic  acid  produces  no  effect ;  paper 
prepared,  that  is,  iodised  paper  and  iodised  collodion 
washed  with  nitrate  of  silver  produces  an  effect  on 
the  collodion  but  none  on  the  paper,  which  shows 
this,  that  Mr.  Talbot  is  right  in  saying  that  his 
principle  or  his  patent,  his  specification,  to  make 
the  paper  sensitive,  depends  upon  his  combination 
of  gallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver,  not  to  develope, 
that  is  not  part  of  the  experiment,  but  to  make  it 
highly  sensitive,  and  if  that  bo  of  the  esssence,  to 
make  it  highly  sensitive,  there  is  nothing  in  it  at 
all,  it  is  no'  violation  at  that  stage.  Therefore 
really  Mr.  Thornth waite’s  experiments,  though  Sir 
Frederick  Thesiger  applied  them  to  the  other  part 
of  the  case,  in  reality  applied  to  that. 

Now,  with  reference  to  whether  pyrogallic  and 
gallic  acids  are  chemical  equivalents,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  are  because  they  are  in  shape  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  that  is,  what  chemists  call  in  shape  ;  their 
crystals  are  different ;  sulphur  crystallises  in  various 
forms— other  substances  are  known  to  do  so  ;  there¬ 
fore,  as  Dr.  Normandy  said,  in  fairness  that  should 
be  stated  ;  it  makes  no  difference  ;  it  is  no  infallible 
test.  Then-  action  with  reagents  is  different : 
various  illustrations  were  given  by  Dr.  Normandy. 
Their  chemical  composition  is  different.  Professor 
Liebig,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  says,  doubts  whether 
pyrogallic  acid  is  an  acid  at  all.  Mr.  Brande,  Dr. 
Miller,  gentlemen  of  high  experience,  say  it  is ;  but 
really  that  does  not  prove  the  question, — that  does 
not  decide  it ;  because,  if  I  can  find  a  chemical  equi¬ 
valent,  which  in  every  other  property  in  its  action 
is  different,  yet  if  it  be  an  equivalent  in  chemistry 
in  regard  to  these  matters,  that  would  be  a  violation  ; 
but  it  is  not  a  violation  merely  because  it  happens 
to  produce  the  same  result ;  because  proto -sulphate 
and  proto-nitrate  of  iron  produce  the  same  result, 
if  they  had  been  used  they  would  not  be  said  to  be 
chemical  equivalents.  Pyrogallic  acid  produces  the 
result  instantaneously.  You  saw  the  experiment  of 
Dr.  Normandy  to  show  the  action  of  them,  although 
he  used  it  for  another  purpose — to  show  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  working  the  specification  with  pyrogallic 
instead  of  gallic  acid,  which  in  truth  was  likewise 
the  experiment  of  Mr.  Crookes,  which  is  complained 
of  by  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  which  was  to  show 
the  impossibility  of  working  it  with  the  specification 
as  regards  the  fixing.  The  reason  you  cannot  work 
it  with  the  specification  is,  because  pyrogallic  is  in¬ 
stantaneous  in  its  operation,  because  the  working 
according  to  the  specification  would  be  this  : — You 
cannot  mix  nitrate  of  silver  and  pyrogallic  acid 
practically  to  wash  it  upon  paper,  because,  before 
you  can  wash  it  the  silver  is  deposited  and  it  is  all 
gone;  if  you  mix  gallic  acid,  it  is  so  idle,  so 
slothful  in  its  operation,  that  you  can  seize  it,  and 
gather  it  while  it  is  in  combustion  in  the  solution, 
and  wash  with  it :  the  precipitate  does  not  take 
place  for  a  long  time.  Dr.  Normandy  said,  when 
he  went  home  the  day  before  yesterday,  he  took  two 
glass  tubes  and  mixed  pyrogallic  acid  and  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  down  it  went ;  he  mixed  gallic  acid  and 
nitrate  of  silver  and  went  to  his  lecture,  and  when 
he  came  back,  three  hours  afterwards,  it  had  not 
deposited ;  therefore,  though  it  may  have  the  same 
operation  ultimately,  it  is  slothful.  Mr.  Talbot 
says  so  :  he  does  not  say  so  in  words,  but  ho  says  so 
in  effect.  He  says,  make  a  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
acetic  acid,  make  b  ;  do  not  mix  them  till  you  are 
going  to  use  them  ;  and  when  you  use  them  it  is 
gallo-nitrate  of  silver. 

Mr.  Grove  :  He  says  of  course,  because  the  mix¬ 
ture  will  not  keep  good  for  a  long  period. 

Chief  Justice  Jervis :  No  doubt  that  is  the 
meaning  of  it.  I  am  now  saying  so.  He  says,  if 
you  mix  them  and  put  them  by  in  your  cupboard, 
or  on  your  shelf,  when  you  go  to  get  your  solution 
to  rub  over  the  paper  you  will  have  something  like 
black  paint  at  the  bottom  ;  it  will  not  do  ;  mix  it 
as  you  want  it.  Gallic  acid  is  slothful  in  its 
operation  in  depositing  the  metallic  substance,  and 
therefore  it  holds  it  in  solution  for  some  time. 
Pyrogallic  acid  is  instantaneous,  and  drops  almost 
immediately  as  you  pour  it  into  the  vessel ;  there¬ 
fore,  pyrogallic  cannot  be  used  as  the  specification 
says.  It  may  be  used,  as  Mr.  Heish  said  in  answer 
to  a  question  of  Mr.  Grove ; — if,  instead  of  mixing, 
you  wash  the  paper  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid  ;  but  then  he  said  that  will  not  do  per¬ 
fectly.  You  cannot  get  a  good  picture  in  that  way, 


because  the  action  of  the  deposit  is  too  rapid,  so  to 
speak  ;  the  iodide  is  forming  too  rapidly  before  the 
light  is  received ;  it  does  not  do ;  but  all  that  is 
upon  the  first  part, — the  preparing  the  paper  or  the 
article  to  receive  the  impression.  We  are  now  upon 
the  second  part  of  it,  or  what  in  the  specification  is 
the  second  claim,  namely,  the  production,  or  the 
development  of  the  invisible  image.  That  is  done 
in  the  one  case  by  the  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  which 
is  gallic  acid  with  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in 
acetic  acid.  Is  that  a  chemical  equivalent,  or  is 
pyrogallic  acid  a  chemical  equivalent  forgallo-nitrio 
acid  ?  I  have  looked  over  the  evidence,  and  I  do 
not  find  one  witness  who  says  it  is.  I  find  witnesses 
who  say  this, — that  the  use  of  pyrogallic  acid  is  the 
same  in  effect  as  gallic  acid  to  develope  ;  but  then 
the  claim  is  to  the  liquid,  which,  is  gallo-nitrate  of 
silver.  The  liquid,  if  it  is  gallic  acid,  is  a  bad 
claim;  it  is  a  claim  of  “  the  liquid  hereinbefore 
mentioned,”  or  nothing.  And,  therefore,  in  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  all  the  evidence  you  must  consider 
this,  —  whether  the  use  of  pyrogallic  acid  is  a 
chemical  equivalent  for  the  use  of  gallo-nitrate  of 
silver.  That  is  what  is  claimed.  Now,  does  the 
nitrate  of  silver  improve  the  operation  ?  I  do  not 
know,  and  you  do  not  know ;  we  have  not  heard. 
Gallic  acid  will  do  it,  per  se ,  but  is  not  claimed  per 
se.  Pyrogallic  acid  will  do  it  better  than  anything 
else,  because  it  does  it  more  rapidly.  •  That  is  the 
question  really,  when  you  come  to  consider  it  as 
presented  by  my  brother  Byles. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Byles  :  No,  it  follows  on  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  reading  of  the  specification. 

Chief  Justice  Jervis  :  I  think  I  must  do  so.  If 
I  do  not  do  so  according  to  my  present  impression 
I  must  say  the  claim  is  too  large  ;  if  the  claim  is 
for  “  the  liquid  hereinbefore  mentioned,”  it  is 
gallo-nitrate  of  silver.  If  it  is  for  all  liquids  it  is 
bad,  and  there  are  many  cases ;  for  instance,  there 
was  the  cement  case  in  the  Exchequer  where  there 
were  various  claims,  the  party  claimed  all  stone  to 
make  a  certain  cement,  that  was  held  to  be  bad. 
Therefore  the  real  questions,  as  I  am  obliged  to  leave 
them  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  the  day,  narrowing 
the  evidence,  if  you  like  I  will  read  it  over  to  you. 
I  shall  not  enlighten  you  by  doing  so  ;  my  duty,  I 
think  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  reading  the 
evidence  and  throwing  it  at  the  heads  of  the  jury. 
It  is  to  endeavour  if  I  can  to  state  the  questions, 
taking  on  myself  the  responsibility  of  the  questions 
of  law.  The  questions  1  leave  to  you  are  these  : — 
first  of  all  upon  the  novelty.  Did  Mr.  Reade  know 
of  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  gallic  acid,  in 
connexion  with  iodide  of  potassium  ?  Knowing  it 
alone  will  not  do ;  if  he  had  that  knowledge  before 
February,  1811,  did  he  make  that  knowledge  public 
and  known  ?  If  he  did,  then  you  must  say  that  Mr. 
Talbot  is  not,  for  the  purposes  of  the  patent,  the 
first  and  true  inventor,  because  he  claims  the  whole 
as  new ;  the  first  process  of  preparing  the  paper  not 
being  new  the  whole  would  fall ;  but  you  must  not, 
in  the  consideration  of  that  question,  forget  that  the 
letter  which  Mr.  Reade  wrote  to  Mr.  Brayley  con¬ 
tains  a  portion  only  of  it,  and  makes  it  clear  that  in 
1839  at  least  nitrate  of  silver  and  gallic  acid  were 
known  and  published,  without  the  iodine;  the 
question  is,  was  it  known  with  the  iodine  and  pub¬ 
lished  to  the  world  as  the  result  of  that  knowledge  ? 
If  it  was,  then  Mr.  Talbot  will  not  be  the  first  and 
true  inventor.  Then  comes  the  second  question 
upon  the  plea  of  not  guilty.  Is  the  use  of  collodion 
which  is  a  film  of  a  preparation  of  gun  cotton 
steeped  in  nitric  acid,  assisted  with  sulphuric  acid, 
to  make  it  highly  inflammable  from  the  excessive 
presence  of  nitrogen,  and  that  being  steeped  in 
ether;  it  is  the  use  of  collodion  simply  with 
nitrate  of  silver  and  iodide  of  potassium,  which 
Mr.  Talbot  in  the  first  part  of  the  specification  says 
he  does  not  claim  as  he  uses  it  upon  paper  ;  is  that 
the  same  as  the  use  of  the  paper  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  gallic  acid,  gallic 
acid  in  the  paper  being  part  of  the  essence  of  the 
proceeding,  the  gallic  acid  being  absent  altogether 
in  the  case  of  the  collodion  ?  If  so,  if  that  is  not  the 
same,  why  then  as  far  as  the  preparation  of  the 
article  to  receive  the  image  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
guilty,  but  that  will  not  decide  the  case.  If  the 
defendant  has  innocently,  that  is,  innocently  with 
reference  to  the  patent  law,  discovered  a  developing 
agent  for  the  latent  image,  has  he  been  guilty  of  a 
violation  by  using  a  chemical  equivalent  to  that 
which  Mr.  Talbot  does  as  a  developing  agent? 
That  is  a  question  for  you  upon  all  the  evidence  of 
the  chemists.  Is  pyrogallic  acid,  though  it  may 
differ  in  its  shape,  in  its  action  with  reagents,  in  its 
composition,  is  it  or  is  it  not  a  chemical  equivalent 
with  gallo-nitrate  of  silver  ?  If  it  is,  the  defendant 
is  guilty,  if  it  is  not,  he  is  not  guilty. 

I  have  now,  gentlemen,  only  to  conclude  my 
observations  by  making  a  reference  to  the  card  last 
displayed  by  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  in  liis  address, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  how  I  understand 
that  card.  That  card  had  iodised  paper  and  collodion 
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with  iodine  upon  it,  and  it  was  exposed  to  the 
operation  of  and  moistened  with  gallo-nitrate  of 
silver,  and  they  both  acted.  Nobody  says  they  will 
not.  It  is  not  because  the  addition  of  gallic  acid 
will  not  spoil .  the  -  collodion,  that  therefore  the 
collodion  system  is  the  same  as  the  other;  the 
collodion  system  acts  without  the  gallic  acid,  and 
therefore  if  the  gallic  acid  is  necessary  with  the 
paper,  and  is  not  necessary  with  the  collodion  and 
is  not  missed,  they  are  not  the  same ;  it  is  not  spoilt 
by  having-  gallic  acid  upon  it,  but  that  does  not 
prove  it  is  the  same.  Therefore  in  truth  you  must 
not  consider  those  questions.  If  you  desire  it  I 
null  read  the  evidence,  but  I  have  endeavoured  to 
extract  the  questions.  I  desire  you  in  no  respect 
to  be  influenced  by  any  view  I  may  be  supposed  to 
take,  for  in  truth,  I  take  none.  It  is  a  matter 
entirely  for  you.  It  is  a  most  difficult  question. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  it  as  well  as  I  can, 
and  it  is  a  question  open  I  dare  say  to  many 
difficult  and  serious  objections  which  I  have  no 
doubt  will  be  taken  advantage  of  hereafter  by  the 
parties  ;  and  I  hope  they  will  do  so..  But  for  the 
purpose  of  the  day  you  must  take  it  that  I  have 
explained  to  you,  as  well  as  I  can,  what  the 
questions  are,  and  you  will  apply  your  minds  to 
the  questions  I  have  put. 

The  Foreman  :  We  wish  to  retire. 

Chief  Justice  Jervis :  Do  you  wish  the  specifica¬ 
tion  ? 

The  Foreman  :  Yes. 

Chief  Justice  Jervis  :  Remember  this,  that  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  specification  is  not  claimed. 

[The  Jury  retired .] 

Mr.  Serjeant  Byles  :  While  the  Jury  is  out  I  have 
only  to  ask  that  all  the  points  I  presume  .  are  open 
to  us  in  addition  to  the  one  made  by  your  lordship, 
not  made  by  us,  that  the  comparison  should  be  not 
between  gallic  acid  and  pyrogallic  acid. 

Chief  Justice  Jervis  :  I  did  mention  it,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  construe  the  specification  in  that  way. 

Sir  F.  Thesiger  :  Your  lordship  will  find  on  your 
note  that  our  witnesses  stated  that  the  pyrogallic 
acid  in  the  collodion  was  accompanied  with  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Chief  Justice  Jervis  :  Not  without  iodine. 

Sir  F.  Thesiger  :  First  of  all,  it  was  iodised. 

Chief  Justice  Jervis  :  Oh  yes,  after  it  was  iodised, 
no  doubt. 

Mr.  Serjemt  Byles:  We  shall  have  liberty  to 
submit  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  that. 

Chief  Justice  Jervis :  It  shall  only  be  upon  the 
construction  of  the  specification  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Byles  :  It  is  so ;  it  does  hot  arise 
until  your  lordship  says,  that  “liquid”  must  mean 
the  liquid  before  stated. 

Chief  Justice  Jervis  :  It  can  be  nothing  else  ;  if  it 
means  what  you  say,  you  do  not  want  to  come  again. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Byles  :  Perhaps  not. 

Chief  JvMice  Jervis  :  Certainly  not.  The  question 
of  the  general  description  was  much  discussed  in  a 
case  in  the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  cement  case.  What  is  the  name  of  that  case  ? 

Sir  F.  Thesiger  :  Stevens  v.  Keating. 

Chief  Justice  Jervis:  All  the  objections  to  the 
generality  of  the  specification  arose  and  were  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Sir  F.  Thesiger  ;  Yes,  all  the  questions  arose. 

[The  Jury  returned  into  Court ,  having  been  absent 
nearly  one  hour. ] 

Chief  Justice  Jervis :  Now,  I  will  ask  you  the 
questions.  Do  you  find  that  Mr.  Talbot  was  the 
first  and  true  inventor  ? 

The  Foreman :  Yes,  the  publisher. 

Chief  Justice  Jervis  :  That  is  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Patent  Laws :  that  is,  the  first  person  who 
disclosed  it  to  the  public. 

The  Foreman :  Yes, 

Chief  Justice  Jervis  :  And  you  find  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  is  not  guilty  ? 

The  Foreman  :  Yes. 

Chief  Justice  Jervis :  Under  the  Patent  Law  I 
will  certify  that  he  is  the  first  and  true  inventor. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Byles :  Yes,  we  have  no  wish  to 
disturb  Ins  patent. 

Mr.  Grove  :  Wo  are  in  doubt  whether  we  shall 
ask  for  the  costs  of  a  special  j  ury. 

Chief  Justice  Jervis :  I  will  certify. 

[We  observe  that  a  subscription  bas  been  set 
on  foot  to  meet  the  expenses  which  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  this  action  has  incurred  ;  they  must 
have  been  considerable  ;  and  we  hope  the  result 
will  be  such  as  to  prevent  his  being  the  victim 
in  a  contest  he  bas  fought  for  others  even  more 
than  for  himself.  Every  professor  and  amateur 
iu  the  Art  should  be  forthcoming  to  aid  a  party 
whose  public  spirit  bas  thus  achieved  a  great 
public  benefit.  W.  H.  Thornthwaite,  Hon.  Sec., 
122,  Newgate  Street,  will  receive  such  sub¬ 
scriptions,  or  supply  printed  documents  on  the 
subject.] 


TIIE  ART-JOURNAL. 


THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  TOLEDO. 

D.  Roberts,  R.A.,  Painter.  E.  Goodall,  Engraver. 

Size  of  tlie  Picture,  1  ft.  9  in.  by  10  in. 

This  picture  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  artist’s 
visit  to  Spain  in  1832  and  1833.  It  was  se¬ 
lected  from  his  Spanish  sketches  by  the  Queen, 
and  painted  by  command,  as  a  “birth-day  pre¬ 
sent”*  from  her  Majesty  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Consort.  In  the  “  Landscape  Annual,” 
published  in  the  years  1835,  1836,  and  1837 — 
the  subject  (engraved  from  a  drawing)  formed 
one  of  a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  ancient 
structures  and  picturesque  scenery  of  Spain, — a 
series  which  gave  employment  to  the  best  en¬ 
gravers  of  the  period,  and  which,  taken  alto¬ 
gether,  have  never  been  surpassed,  with  reference 
to  the  work  of  either  artist,  painter,  or  engraver. 

It  was  by  the  advice  of  bis  friend  Wilkie,  that 
Roberts  changed  his  route  to  Spain  from  Italy, 
to  visit  which  his  preparations  had  been  made. 
He  has  since  journeyed  twice  through  the  classic 
lands  of  the  South  ;  and,  as  the  world  knows,  he 
has  been  a  traveller  into  those  countries  of  even 
deeper  interest  and  loftier  renown,  the  issue  of 
which  has  been  his  famous  volumes  that  illustrate 
sacred  lore  in  one  of  the  grandest  productions  of 
modern  times,  “  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.” 

The  Bridge  of  Toledo  is  of  Roman  origin ;  it 
spans  the  Tagus  a  little  below  the  city. 

The  high  position  which  Daniel  Roberts  oc¬ 
cupies  in  Art  is  the  result  of  industry  no  less  than 
genius.  His  knowledge,  acquired  in  no  academic 
schools,  was  obtained  by  continual  intercourse 
with  nature,  and  by  careful  studies  of  the  great 
masters  by  whom  he  had  been  preceded,  in  those 
particular  “  walks”  which  he  preferred  to  paint. 
No  artist,  not  even  he  who  “  pictured  every  inch 
in  Venice,”  has  been  more  happy  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  fact  with  the  picturesque.  While 
adhering  to  truth  with  great  fidelity,  his  pictures 
have  all  the  charms  which  are  derivable  from  the 
most  brilliant  fancy  ;  his  characteristic  groups 
are  always  illustrative,  happily  combining  tlie 
sentiment  of  the  poet  with  the  skill  of  the  artist. 

The  class  of  subject  to  which  this  painter  has 
devoted  himself  is  picturesque  architecture  ; 
and,  if  we  examine  the  works  of  those  who  have 
trodden  in  the  same  path,  it  will  be  found  that 
he  surpasses  all  who  have  there  sought  and  found 
reputation.  Architecture,  as  well  as  imper¬ 
sonation,  may  be  invested  with  expression  and 
sentiment.  It  is  so  in  poetical  description,  and 
wherefore  not  in  painting  1  In  delineating  florid 
and  complicated  architecture,  few  painters  have 
succeeded,  save  in  dry  common-place  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  all  Roberts’s  works  of  this  class, 
there  is  a  narrative  which  dwells  amply  upon 
the  present,  and  leads  us  back  to  the  past.  His 
taste  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects  is  not  less 
remarkable  than  the  power  he  displays  in  their 
execution.  He  was  the  earliest  to  open  to  us 
the  architecture  of  Spain,  romantic  even  in  its 
religious  character.  He  has  succeeded  in  in¬ 
spiring  us  with  the  same  feeling  for  these  edifices 
with  which  they  were  regarded  in  those  chi¬ 
valrous  days  when  the  history  of  Spain  was  a 
great  feature  in  the  history  of  Europe,  and  when 
the  ecclesiastical  buildiugs  of  that  country  were 
enriched  with  the  gorgeous  decorations  of 
Moorish  architecture. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1839,  and  a  Member  in  1841. 

No  living  artist;  has  obtained  a  larger  share  of 
personal  regard  and  respect  than  David  Roberts  ; 
and  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  any  critic  of  his 
works  to  know  that,  although  many  years  have 
passed  since  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
his  later  productions  are  as  vigorous  as  were 
those  of  his  youth ;  while  they,  exhibit  the  skill, 
judgment,  and  knowledge  which  result  from 
matured  study  and  experience. 

His  picture  of  the  “Bridge  of  Toledo”  is  at 
Osborne  :  it  is  a  small  work,  but  luminous  under 
the  effect  of  a  lurid  evening  sun. 


*  A  large  number  of  the  modern  pictures  in  the  Royal 
Collection  are  “birthday  presents.”  It  is  the  custom 
of  her  Majesty  to  present  to  the  Prince,  on  his  birthday, 
a  painting  either  by  a  British  or  foreign  artist ;  and  his 
Royal  Highness  Wince  Albert  marks,  in  like  manner, 
the  birthday  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


BRITISH  INDUSTRIES. 


No.  I. 

The  importance  of  the  mineral  produce  of 
the  British  Islands,  and  of  the  numerous 
industries  to  which  it  gives  rise,  renders  the 
consideration  of  this  section  of  the  first 
interest  to  all.  From  a  careful  examination 
of  all  the  statistical  returns  to  which  access 
can  be  had,  the  following  statement  of  the 
annual  value  of  our  mineral  wealth,  at  the 
present  time,  has  been  arrived  at.  This  still 
remains  an  approximation  merely,  but  it  is 
very  near  the  truth. 

Coal,  as  raised  at  the  pit’s  mouth,  at  £11, 000,000 

Iron .  10,000,000 

Copper .  1,500,000 

Lead .  1,000,000 

Tin .  400,000 

Silver . 210,000 

Zinc .  10,000 

Salt,  Clays,  &c .  500,000 

Giving  the  enormous  total  of  £24,020,000 

This  twenty-four  millions  sterling,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  the  value  of  the  raw 
material ;  when  to  this  sum  we  add  the 
cost  of  the  labour  employed  in  converting 
this  mass  of  matter  into  articles  of  utility  or 
objects  of  ornament,  it  will  be  swelled  a 
hundredfold. 

There  are  few  spots  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  of  the  size  of  the  British  Islands, 
which  contain  so  great  a  variety  of  minerals, 
or  so  many  of  great  importance.  It  will  not 
be  uninteresting,  or  uninstructive,  to  name 
some  of  these,  and  the  localities  in  which 
they  are  found. 

Gold. — There  is  no  metal  more  widely 
diffused  than  this  one,  which  is  so  highly 
valued  by  the  world,  but  the  proportions  in 
which  it  exists  in  the  rocks  and  earths  in 
which  it  is  discovered  are  so  minute,  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  worth 
extraction.  This  metal  has  always  been 
found  in  the  tin-streams  of  Cornwall,  usually 
associated  with  the  tin.  Those  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  washing  for  tin,  are  in  the  habit  of 
collecting  the  small  particles  of  gold  which 
they  meet  with,  and  preserving  them  in 
quills,  until  they  have  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  sale  ;  occasionally,  though  very  rarely 
pieces  of  gold  as  large  as  hazel  nuts  have 
been  found.  Gold  is  known  to  exist  in 
many  of  the  Cornish  copper  ores,  and  in  the 
mundics — sulphurets  of  iron — but  they  have 
rarely  been  thought  worth  extraction. 
Some  few  years  since,  when  our  sulphur  ores, 
owing  to  a  restrictive  duty  imposed  by  the 
King  of  Sicily  on  sulphur,  were  of  con¬ 
siderable  value,  for  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid,  soda,  &c.,  (processes  which 
we  shall  have  eventually  to  describe),  large 
quantities  were  used  by  an  extensive 
chemical  manufactory  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  the  process  of  time,  piles  of  refuse 
matter  accumulated,  which  were  regarded 
as  valueless.  At  length  a  person  offered  to 
purchase  some  of  this  waste  material  ;  it  was 
readily  sold  to  him  ;  and  again,  and  again, 
similar  lots  were  sought  for  by,  and  sold  to, 
the  same  individual.  The  eagerness  however 
with  which  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  it,  led 
to  some  suspicion  of  its  value.  Then  the 
proprietors  of  the  works  had  this  refuse  of 
the  sulphurets  carefully  analysed,  and  it  was 
found  to  contain  gold,  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  produce  a  good  profit  after  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  extraction  had  been  paid.  This 
is  one  example  out  of  many,  which  might 
be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge 
of  practical  science. 

Devonshire  has  also  produced  gold,  and 
we  learn  that  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
brought  several  hundred  miners  out  of 
Derbyshire  to  seek  for  gold  in  Devonshire, 


and  that  the  quantity  found  was  sufficiently 
large  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  army  at 
the  battle  of  Agincourt.  From  time  to 
time  the  search  for  gold  in  Devonshire 
has  been  renewed  :  and  during  a  recent 
mania  for  the  discovery  of  gold  in  England, 
we  have  heard  much  of  “  Pactolean  streams 
meandering  through  the  valleys  of  Devon¬ 
shire,”  and  of  “  the  realisation  of  the  fable 
of  Colchis  and  the  golden  fleece.”  Of  the 
few  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
search  and  mine  for  gold,  not  one  has  been 
remunerative. 

During  the  excitement,  a  clever  American 
introduced  to  the  public  a  gold-crushing 
and  amalgamating  machine.  The  results  of 
the  trials  made  by  it  were  such  as  led  people 
to  believe  that  California  and  Australia 
were  poor  in  the  precious  metal  compared 
with  the  British  islands.  Here  again  a 
little  scientific  (mechanical)  knowledge 
would  have  aided  the  public.  The  mechani¬ 
cal  principles  on  which  the  machine  was 
constructed  were  those  of  the  most  primitive 
machines  of  uncivilised  man,  and  the  ex¬ 
periments  which  were  made  were  a  sad 
reflection  on  an  age  boasting  its  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  its  honesty.  Gossans — oxides  of 
iron — which  contain  a  little  gold,  have  been 
found  near  North  Moulton  in  Devonshire, 
and  some  other  places,  but  never  in  a 
remunerative  quantity. 

Derbyshire  has  been  amongst  the  counties 
boasting  of  its  gold.  Several  of  the  more 
northern  districts  of  England,  particularly 
that  of  Alston  Moor,  have  also  been  exalted 
into  gold-bearing  districts.  In  Scotland,  Lead 
Hills,  and  some  other  districts,  have  from 
time  to  time  tempted  the  gold-seeker,  but 
the  result  has  not  been  in  any  single 
instance  profitable.  Wales,  it  is  well  known, 
has  produced  gold  :  and  we  have  evidences 
still  existing  of  Boman  works,  which  were 
evidently  undertaken  in  search  of  the 
precious  metal.  In  Merionethshire  there 
has  lately  been  some  extensive  workings. 
That  county  is  somewhat  remarkable  for 
its  geological  formations,  which  are  largely 
intersected  by  quartz  veins.  For  some 
distance  around  Dolgelly  these  quartz  veins 
have  been  found  to  be  auriferous  :  we  have 
seen  beautiful  specimens  of  gold  from  this 
district,  and  in  promise  nothing  could 
possibly  look  more  alluring.  These  promises 
have  not  however  been  realised,  great  losses 
having  been  sustained  by  the  adventurers. 

The  gold  of  Wicklow  has  been  long 
known,  and  here,  as  in  other  places,  loss 
instead  of  gain  has  followed  the  various 
searches  which  have  been  made.  In  1796, 
extensive  operations  were  carried  on  in 
Wicklow,  and  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
pounds’  worth  of  gold  was  obtained  :  but 
the  cost,  in  labour  alone,  for  obtaining  this 
far  exceeded  this  sum. 

The  experience  which  has  thus  been 
gained,  should  teach  us  to  proceed,  in 
future,  with  all  caution,  howsoever  tempt¬ 
ing  the  prize  may  appear.  Gold  is  distri¬ 
buted  over  many  of  the  rocky  districts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  prove  remunerative 
to  any  set  of  mine-adventurers. 

Silver  is  not  usually  found  in  the  mines 
of  this  country  in  its  native  state,  or  un¬ 
combined.  A  few  of  the  Cornish  mines 
have  yielded  fine  specimens  of  sulphuret  of 
silver  :  it  is  usually  found,  however,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  lead.  Our  supply  of  British 
silver  is  now  obtained  from  this  source, 
it  being  separated  from  the  lead  by  a 
metallurgical  process  of  great  nicety  and 
precision,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Hugh  Leigh 
Pattinson,  of  Newcastle.  The  quantity  "of 
silver  found  in  a  ton  of  lead  varies  con¬ 
siderably  even  within  the  same  district. 
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Within  the  region  of  Alston  Moor,  the 
following  mines  produce  lead,  yielding  re¬ 
spectively  to  the  ton  the  quantities  annexed. 


oz. 

dwt. 

Thortergill  Vein 

,  21 

5 

Nentsberry  Hags 

.  .  20 

18 

Windy  Brow  .... 

.  17 

12 

Rampgill  .... 

.  .  9 

6 

Brownley  Hill,  North  Vein  . 

.  8 

1 

Blagill . 

.  .  7 

7 

Carr’s  Vein  .... 

.  4 

13 

Some  veins  in  the  same  districts  have  given 
lead  of  as  high  a  produce  as  93  ounces  of 
silver  to  each  ton  of  lead.  The  lead-ores  of 
Derbyshire  are  scarcely  at  all  argentiferous, 
while  those  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
are  remarkably  so.  Silver  is  found  asso¬ 
ciated  with  some  ores  of  copper,  and  a  few 
of  the  copper-smelters  have  processes  by 
which  they  separate  these  metals  from 
each  other.  An  enormous  supply  of  silver 
ore  is  now  brought  into  this  country  from 
the  mines  of  Central  and  South  America. 

Tin. — This  metal  is  amongst  the  most 
ancient,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  mined 
for  in  Cornwall  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
old  district  of  Damnonium,  which  compre¬ 
hends  Cornwall  and  a  large  portion  of 
Devonshire,  is  the  only  part  of  these  islands 
in  which  tin  is  found.  It  is  obtained  by 
washing  the  debris  of  the  primary  rocks, 
which  has  been  deposited  in  the  vallies, 
or  by  mining  for  it  in  the  granite  and  clay- 
slate  rocks  of  the  county.  In  the  lode  it  is 
found  in  the  condition  of  oxide,  sulphuret, 
and  combined  with  copper  as  bell-metal  ore  ; 
while  that  which  is  found  in  the  alluvial 
deposits  is  an  oxide  of  tin  ;  this  is  always 
known  as  stream  tin. 

Copper. — The  greatest  quantity  of  this 
valuable  metal  is  produced  in  Cornwall. 
Its  ores  occur  both  in  the  granite  and  the 
slate  rocks.  It  is,  however,  found  in  some 
parts  of  Wales,  and  valuable  ores  exist  in 
Ireland,  where  a  better  system  of  mining 
than  that  which  is  usually  adopted  would, 
without  doubt,  develope  many  valuable 
formations  of  this  and  other  minerals.  The 
quantity  of  copper  ore  produced,  and  of 
metal  obtained,  in  1853,  was  as  follows  : — 

Copper  Ore.  Copper.  Value. 

.  Tons.  Cwt.  Tons.  Cwt.  £  s. 

and  |  181,944  0  11,918  12  1,155,167  3 

Ireland  .  .  11,278  0  1,116  15 

Lead. — This  metal,  occurring  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  sulphur,  as  sulphuret  of  lead,  is 
found  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  many  parts 
of  England  ;  as  carbonate  of  lead  it  is  found 
in  Yorkshire,  and  some  other  of  the  northern 
counties.  The  produce  in  1853  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  counties  of  England,  and  of  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  was  as  follows  : — 


Lead  Oee. 

Lead. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Cornwall . 

6,680 

4,090 

Devonshire . 

3,014 

1,798 

Cumberland  .... 

8,343 

6,619 

Durham  and  Northumberland. 

19,287 

15,041 

Westmoreland  .  .  .  . 

518 

393 

Derbyshire  ..... 

7,681 

4,959 

Shropshire . 

3,508 

2,528 

Yorkshire . 

10,308 

6,S6S 

Wales . 

17,131 

12,870 

Ireland  ...... 

3,309 

2,452 

Scotland . 

2,799 

1,919 

Isle  of  Man . 

2,460 

1,829 

Zinc. — The  quantity  of  zinc  now  raised 
in  this  country  is  very  small,  the  enormous 
quantities  produced  by  the  Yieille  Mon- 
tagne  Company  supplying  nearly  all  Europe. 
About  20,000  tons  of  the  metal  zinc  are 
produced  from  these  mines  alone.  The 
British  imports  amount  to  nearly  15,000 
tons  annually.  As  sulphuret  of  zinc,  com¬ 
monly  called  Black  Jack  or  Blende,  this 
metal  is  found  in  Cornwall,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  a  few  other  places  ;  as  calamine 
or  carbonate  of  zinc  it  exists  abundantly  at 
Alston  Moor,  in  Cumberland,  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  and  in  Somersetshire  ;  a  silicate  of 
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zinc  is  also  found  occasionally  in  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Derbyshire. 

Cobalt  and  Nickel. — There  are  but 
small  quantities  comparatively  of  these 
metals  raised  in  this  country.  Cobalt  has 
been  worked  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Cornish  mines.  At  Huel  Sparnon,  near 
Bedruth,  it  was  at  one  period  a  source  of 
considerable  profit  ;  some  ores  of  cobalt 
have  been  raised  at  Dolcoath  Mine,  the 
Wherry,  and  from  some  of  the  mines  in  the 
western  parish  of  St.  Just.  We  believe 
there  is  not  any  sold  from  Cornwall  at 
present.  Nickel  has  been  obtained  from 
Bengelley  mine,  in  Cornwall,  and  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Inverary,  in  Scotland. 
Cobalt  is  now  employed  in  painting  china 
and  earthenware,  and  nickel  is  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  German  silver. 
The  main  supply  of  these  metals  is  derived 
from  Norway  and  Austria. 

Manganese,  antimony,  and  some  other 
less  important  metals,  scarcely  require  our 
attention  at  present.  Salt  and  clay  are 
both  of  them  most  valuable  products  ;  the 
production  of  the  former  is  confined  to 
Cheshire,  and  one  or  two  other  districts  in 
this  country,  and  to  a  small  locality  near 
Belfast,  in  Ireland. 

Two  of  our  most  important  mineral  pro¬ 
ducts,  iron  and  coal,  remain  yet  to  be 
noticed.  From  the  extreme  interest  which 
attaches  itself  to  these  valuable  agents  in 
the  work  of  civilisation,  they  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  separate  article. 

Bobert  Hunt. 


COBBESPONDENCE. 


PICTURE  FRAMES. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Art- Journal. 

Sir, — I  have  been  much  instructed,  as  well  as 
gratified,  by  some  papers  on  colour  which  a  skilful 
hand  has  lately  contributed  to  your  pages,  and  also 
by  an  article  on  “  Colour  in  Nature  and  Art,”  which 
appeared  in  Blackwood’s  Edinburgh  Magazine 
for  November.  While  the  writer  in  Blackwood’s 
Magazine  discourses  on  pictures,  he  gives  us  a 
few  words  on  picture  frames ;  of  which,  however, 
his  opinion  is  so  low,  that  he  says  “frames  in 
general  are  no  better  than  necessary  evils  ;  for,  if 
they  are  requisite  to  isolate  a  picture  from  sur¬ 
rounding  objects,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
contiguity  of  the  frame  to  the  picture  is  exceedingly 
detrimental  to  the  illusion  of  perspective  ;  ”  and  it 
is  this,  he  says,  which  explains  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  effect  of  a  framed  picture,  and  the  effect 
of  the  same  picture  when  viewed  through  an  open¬ 
ing  which  allows  of  our  seeing  neither  frame  nor 
limits.  The  effect  then  produced  recalls  all  the 
illusion  of  the  diorama.  All  that  I  have  to  say  of 
picture  frames,  however,  will  stand  good  whether 
the  sight — space  of  the  frame — be  taken  as  the  place 
of  the  picture,  or  as  an  opening  through  which  the 
subject  of  the  picture  is  seen  beyond  it.  For  if  I 
have  in  my  room  a  window — either  glassless  or 
glazed — through  which  I  view  a  charming  landscape, 
I  cannot  see  that  I  violate  any  canon  of  Art  if  I 
surround  my  window  with  a  moulding.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  eyes  never  take  in  the  moulding  of  the 
window  with  the  landscape,  it  does  no  harm  ;  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  some  glances  of  the  sight  take 
up,  as  I  think  they  often  would  take  up,  the  mould¬ 
ing  with  the  landscape,  then  I  think  it  would  afford 
the  mind  the  more  pleasure,  as  it  might  more  truly 
answer  to  the  view  in  symmetry,  or  any  other 
artistic  qualities.  It  was  only  last  summer  that  I 
gazed,  with  much  pleasure,  at  a  pretty  landscape 
through  the  grey  and  lichen-spotted  arch  of  a 
ruined  castle.  I  might,  possibly,  have  seen  it 
through  the  door  of  a  coal-tarred  barn ;  but  yet, 
as  I  could  hardly  help  taking  up,  at  frequent 
glances  of  sight,  the  arch-frame  of  the  landscape 
with  the  landscape  itself,  so  I  think  it  would  have 
appeared  less  charming  through  the  barn-door  than 
the  castle-arch.  But  still,  as  pictures  are  usually 
hung  with  us,  the  mind  will  always  refer  the  frame 
to  the  picture,  since,  while  it  answers  to  the  picture 
in  its  angles  and  sides,  it  has  hardly  ever  either 
form  or  colour,  or  any  other  quality,  to  connect  it 
with  the  wall.  Now  the  writer  whom  I  have 
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already  quoted,  in  speaking  of  an  excellent  picture 
which  he  deemed  judiciously  framed,  says  ‘‘most 
people  would  have  put  round  it  a  frame  proportionate 
in  value  to  the  value  of  the  picture  ;  that  seems  to 
be  the  usual  way,  so  many  inches  of  frame  to  a  20 /. 
picture,  and  so  many  more  to  one  worth  100/.  ;  ” 
and  this  brings  me  to  the  subject  on  which  I  wish 
to  write, — the  width  of  picture  frames  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  size  of  the  pictures.  If  symmetry  is  of 
|  any  weight  in  beauty  of  form,  then  we  may  dismiss 

the  widening  of  picture  frames  in  proportion  to 
then-  pictures,  as  foolish,  if  not  pernicious ;  and  even 
then,  while  most  people  can  feel  that  one  picture 
should  have  a  narrower,  and  another  a  wider  frame, 
no  one  seems  prepared  to  state,  in  inches,  how 
narrow  or  how  wide  a  frame  should  be  put  to  a  given 
picture.  I  have  long  thought-  that  the  frame  ought 
to  be  in  symmetry  with  its  picture,  and  from  the 
very  high  opinion  I  hold  of  harmonic  proportion  as 
an  element  of  beauty  in  form,  I  conceive  that  the 
proportions  of  the  dimensions  of  the  picture  and 
frame  should  be  of  the  land  called  harmonic  pro¬ 
portions.  I  have  had  many  pictures  framed  on 
rules  of  harmonic  proportion ;  but,  as  you  well 
know  that  most  men  are  pleased  with  their  own 
devices,  you  will  not  think  my  assertion  of  much 
weight  if  I  tell  you  that  my  sight  and  mind  have 
been  so  fully  satisfied  with  every  picture  which  I 
have  so  framed  on  harmonic  proportion,  that  I  do 
not  at  present  tliink  I  shall  ever  again  disregard  it. 

Harmonic  proportion,  as  I  hardly  need  to  tell 
your  readers,  is  so  called  as  that  of  the  relative 
lengths  of  string  or  numbers  of  vibrations  of 
sonorous  bodies,  which  produce  harmony  in  music  ; 
though  most  people  who  take  such  men  as  Mr.  Hay 
of  Edinburgh  for  their  guide,  will  soon  find  that 
harmonic  proportion  is  as  mighty  in  harmony  of 
form  as  in  that  of  sound.  Three  quantities  are  in 
harmonic  proportion  when  the  first  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  third,  as  the  difference  between 
the  first  and  second  does  to  the  difference  between 
the  second  and  third,  as 

2  +  3  +  6  .  for  2  :  6  : :  (3—2)  :  (6—3). 

If  then  I  had  a  picture  of  a  given  length  a ,  and  a 
given  breadth  b,  a  third  harmonic  proportional  to 
the  length  and  breadth  would  afford  me  the  width 
of  the  frame.  The  formula  for  a  third  harmonic 
proportional  to  two  given  quantities  is 
a  b 

2  a  —  b 

or,  in  words  applied  to  the  picture,  Multiply  the 
length  of  the  picture  by  its  breadth,  and  divide  the 
product  by  the  difference  between  twice  the  length 
and  once  the  breadth,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 
harmonic  third,  which,  if  the  picture  is  not  very 
large,  will  be  a  good  width  for  the  frame.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  picture  is  very  large,  so  that  the  harmonic 
third  would  give  what  may  be  thought  too  weighty 
a  frame,  one  may  take  its  half,  or  even  its  fourth, 
instead  of  its  whole,  and  it  would  still  be  in  har¬ 
monic  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the  picture  ; 
since  one  may  take  the  harmonic  third  to  represent 
the  foui'  collected  widths  of  the  two  sides  and  two 
ends,  or  the  sum  of  the  two  widths  of  the  two  sides, 
or  lastly  the  single  width  of  the  frame.  A  picture, 
however,  may  be  square,  so  that  we  cannot  find 
a  third  harmonic  proportional  to  its  length  and 
breadth.  In  this  case  I  take  for  the  three  har¬ 
monic  quantities,  1 .  The  width  of  the  picture  and 
frame  together  ;  2.  The  width  of  the  picture  with¬ 
out  the  frame  ;  3.  The  width  of  the  frame.  And 
by  working  out  algebraically,  since  the  width  of 
the  frame  is  an  unknown  quantity,  a  harmonic  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  terms,  I  find  that  if  we  divide  the 
width  of  the  picture  by  the  decimal  2 '828,  the 
quotient,  or  its  half,  or  fourth,  as  explained  before, 
will  be  the  width  of  the  frame.  In  the  framing  of 
prints  or  water-colour  drawings,  with  a  margin 
between  the  subject  and  the  frame,  we  have  seen 
the  most  imsymmetrical  widths  taken  by  caprice 
both  for  margin  and  frame.  I  have  framed  prints 
with  harmonic  proportions,  and,  although  you  will 
smile  at  my  observation,  I  will  say  much  to  my 
own  satisfaction,  by  the  following  rule.  1.  I  have 
found  a  harmonic  third  to  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  print,  and  taken  it  for  the  collective  widths 
of  the  margin  and  frame.  2.  I  have  divided  this 
space  harmonically,  so  that  the  whole  space,  and 
the  greater  and  smaller  parts  of  it,  are  three  suc¬ 
cessive  harmonic  terms,  and  I  have  then  taken  the 
less  part  for  the  margin,  and  the  greater  part  for 
the  frame.  A  practical  rule  for  dividing  the  col¬ 
lective  width  of  the  margin  and  frame  into  two 
harmonic  parts  is  to  multiply  the  whole  width  by 
the  decimal  -5858,  and  the  product  will  be  the 
width  of  the  frame,  and  the  rest  the  width  of  the 
margin,  or  vice  versa.  In  case,  however,  one  will 
insist  on  a  very  wide  margin,  he  may  take  twice 
instead  of  once  the  harmonic  third  for  the  width  of 
the  margin  and  frame.  AYm.  Barnes. 

Dorchester,  January,  1855. 

ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Glasgow. — The  Scottish  Architectural  Exhi¬ 
bition  in  Glasgow  is  about  to  open.  There  are  few 
cases  on  record  of  a  bolder  or  more  patriotic  under¬ 
taking  than  this.  A  small  band  of  professional 
gentlemen  have  united  to  provide  exhibition  gal¬ 
leries,  and  to  open  an  exhibition  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures,  with  a  view  to  the  foundation  of  a 
permanent  museum  in  Glasgow.  They  purchased 
a  house  and  ground,  and  have  converted  the  former, 
and  covered  the  latter  with  two  very  fine  galleries, 
admirably  lighted,  and  fine  courts  or  apartments, 
the  old  house  supplying  by  its  conversion  three 
other  small  galleries  and  an  office.  Having  taken 
these  preliminary  steps,  the  members  of  the  council 
visited  England  and  the  Continent  in  search  of 
works  for  exhibition,  representing  the  architectural 
profession  in  one  of  the  most  populous,  wealthy, 
and  “go-a-head”  cities  of  the  empire  :  they  were 
anxious  to  introduce  to  their  countrymen  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  manufacture  connected  with 
architecture,  obtainable  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  and  to  create  a  taste  and  disposition  to 
purchase  these.  AYe  are  happy  to  state  that  some 
of  the  leading  firms  in  England,  distinguished  for 
then  success  as  manufacturers  of  articles  connected 
with  architecture,  and  for  their  internal  fittings  and 
decorations,  have  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
extending  then-  reputation  ;  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  intention  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
exhibition,  to  give  their  influence  and  support  to 
those  who  have  met  them  on  this  interesting 
occasion,  by  contributing  to  the  exhibition  ;  and,  as 
their  professional  avocations  extend  over  a  wide 
field,  we  augur  mutual  benefit  from  the  arrange¬ 
ments  in  progress.  The  Art- department  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  is  of  singular  interest  and  importance ;  it 
consists  of  pictures,  drawings,  photographs,  and 
casts,  views  of  remarkable  places  and  monuments, 
amongst  which  we  may  enumerate  “  Home,”  by  the 
late  Andrew  AYilson;  “  Athens,”  by  the  late  Hugh 
AYilliams;  “Roman  Remains  in  Africa,”  by  the 
late  distinguished  traveller,  Bruce,  of  Kinnaird. 
By  living  artists  there  are  a  series  of  drawings 
illustrating  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  revival  archi¬ 
tecture,  by  David  Roberts,  Esq. ;  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  drawings  of  Italian  and  German  archi¬ 
tecture,  by  eminent  German  artists,  the  property 
of  Dr.  Patrick,  of  Leipsic,  who  possesses  a  collection 
of  unexampled  interest  and  extent,  made  during 
forty  years  of  his  useful  life,  and  now  for  sale.  In 
addition  to  these  are  drawings  by  some  of  our  most 
eminent  architects  who  have  generously  aided  this 
remarkable  undertaking,  and  whose  names  and 
works  we  shall  specify  at  a  future  time,  when  the 
contents  of  the  exhibition  pass  under  our  review. 
The  casts  are  from  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Greek, 
Roman,  mediaeval,  and  revival  examples,  and  the 
council  are  now  busy  casting  Scottish  specimens 
in  Glasgow  Cathedral,  Holyrood,  and  elsewhere. 
If  the  people  of  Glasgow  respond,  as  they  are 
bound,  to  this  spirited  and  unexampled  undertaking, 
and  support  it  as  it  deserves,  its  promoters  hope 
that  it  will  be  the  means  of  founding  a  permanent 
museum  of  Art.  AYith  his  usual  kindness  and  love 
of  Art,  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  has  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  exhibition,  and  his  example  has  been 
followed  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
Lord  Belhaven,  C.  L.  Gumming  Bruce,  Esq.,  and 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  Scotland.  Our 
heartiest  good  wishes  go  with  this  noble  effort  of  the 
Glasgow  architects. 

Liverpool. — The  thirtieth  exhibition  of  the 
Liverpool  Academy  has  had  the  honour  of  num¬ 
bering  amongst  its  pictures  three  remarkable  works 
by  Sir  David  Wilkie,  contributed  by  the  generous 
courtesy  of  her  Majesty,  from  the  private  collection 
at  Buckingham  House.  They  are  “  The  Penny 
AYedding,”  “  Blindman’s  Buff,”  and  “  The  Guerilla 
taking  Leave  of  his  Confessor.”  They  cannot  fail 
to  exert  useful  influence  by  their  truth  and  beauty. 
There  are  also  several  pictures  by  Sir  E.  Landseer, 
the  property  of  J.  Bell,  Esq.  The  collection  con¬ 
tains  some  which  have  recently  decorated  the 
London  exhibition  rooms,  and  among  the  number 
is  Hunt’s  “  Light  of  the  World,”  Ansdell’s  “  Tra¬ 
vellers  Attacked  by  Wolves,”  Anthony’s  “  Monarch 
Oak,”  Thomas’s  “Garibaldi  at  Rome,”  Mrs. 
Ward’s  “Camp  at  Chobham,”  &c.  The  Glasgow 
Art-Union,  with  its  usual  foresight  and  good  taste, 
has  secured  some  of  the  best  pictures  for  its  share¬ 
holders.  Of  the  works  exhibited  we  may  enumerate 
as  among  the  best,  “  Soning-on-Thames,”  by  S. 
Desvignes;  “The  Young  Admiral,”  byLe  Poittevin; 

“  Moonrise  on  the  Thames,”  by  Duncan  ;  “  An 
Incident  in  the  Life  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,”  by  G  P. 
Aianley ;  “Cattle,”  by  AV.  Huggins;  “’Twas 
Merry  in  the  Hall,”  by  AY.  Douglas,  R.S.A. ; 
“Rustic  Bridge,  Caernarvonshire,”  and  “The  Old 
Quay,  Bridlington,”  both  by  W.  Oakes;  “Fern 
Gatherers  in  the  Isle  of  Arran,”  by  H.  Jutsum; 

“  Riva  di  Schiavoni,  Venice, ”  and  “  Trarbach,  on  the 
Moselle,”  by  W.  Callow.  A  group  of  four  female 
studies,  by  Frith.  “The  Eastern  Story-teller,”  by 
Coke  Smyth  ;  “  A  Rough  Ride,”  by  J .  AY.  Glass  ; 

“  Snowdon  from  Capel  Carig,”  by  Thomas  Lindsay ; 
and  “Lance  Reproving  his  Dog,”  by  C.  Rossiter. 

Of  sculpture  there  is  very  little,  Miller’s  “  Titania 
Asleep,”  being  one  of  the  most  poetic  works. 
During  the  last  weeks  of  the  exhibition  the  rooms 
were  opened  to  the  working  classes  in  the  evenings, 
and  lighted  by  gas ;  the  sum  of  twopence  being 
charged  for  admission,  and  one  penny  for  catalogues. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  see  the  crowded  state  of 
the  rooms,  which  in  a  town  where  every  street 
contains  cheap  concert  and  dancing  rooms,  and 
every  unintelieetual  amusement  for  the  working 
classes,  argues  well  for  many  of  the  number,  and. 
proves  the  wisdom  of  the  committee  in  providing 
them  with  so  instructive  and  wholesome  a  gratifi¬ 
cation  after  then-  daily  labours.  The  academy 
have  this  year  selected  Anthony’s  picture  of 
“  Nature’s  Mirror,”  for  the  prize  of  50 1. ;  a  work 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  intensity  of  its  light  and 
shade. 

Belfast. — The  Government  School  of  Design  in 
this  place  has  closed  its  doors— at  least  for  the  present 
—  as  we  learn  from  a  special  report  of  the  Committee 
adopted  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  18th  of  December 
last ;  which  report  sets  forth  the  causes  that  have 
led  to  this  result,  namely,  the  impracticable  rules 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  of  the  Department  of 
Practical  Art,  for  the  government  of  provincial 
schools  in  general,  with  reference  to  the  self-sup¬ 
porting  system.  The  report  ends,  by  saying : — 

“  The  Committee,  in  conclusion,  would  assure  their 
constituents  that  they  have  left  no'stone  unturned 
in  their  endeavours  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion,  and  to  prevent  the  vexatious 
result  of  closing  the  school.  AVhile  carrying  on  its 
affair's  during  the  last  twelve  months,  they  have 
keenly  felt  the  position  in  which  Mr.  Cole’s 
regulations  have  placed  them.  *  *  *  The  Committee 
trust,  that  it  is  only  for  a  short  time  that  they  will 
have  to  suspend  their  functions,  until  parliament 
shall,  as  they  hope  it  will,  declare  that  the  present 
management  of  Art- Education  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  is  incompatible  with  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  instituted .”  From  information  that  has 
reached  us  we  fear  the  Belfast  school  is  not  the  only 
one  likely  to  come  to  a  premature  close ;  that  of 
Limerick  seems  about  to  follow  in  the  same  steps,  as 
the  following  paragraph  appears  in  the  Chronicle  of 
that  city : — “  AYe  are  concerned  to  hear  that  the 
School  of  Art  and  Design  in  this  city  is  about  to  be 
closed,  but  we  trust  that  the  intended  statement  to 
be  made  to  parliament  by  our  representatives  will 
lead  to  reconstruction  of  the  school  under  better 
auspices,  as  the  restrictive  surveillance  of  such 
institutions  in  Ireland  by  Mr.  Cole  is  universally 
condemned.” 

Sheffield. — The  eleventh  annual  report  of  the 
Government  School  of  Art  in  Sheffield  is  before  us. 
This  Institution  has  for  some  years  ranked  among 
the  most  successful  in  its  management,  and  in  the 
consequent  advancement  of  the  pupils,  of  our 
provincial  schools.  It  is  still  in  a  flourishing  con¬ 
dition,  the  income  for  the  past  year,  including 
donations  for  especial  purposes,  amounting  to  nearly 
1200/.,  showing  a  small  excess  over  the  expenditure. 

At  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students  in  the 
various  metropolitan  and  provincial  schools,  last 
year,  or  rather  about  Christmas,  1853,  in  London, 
twenty-three  pupils  of  the  Sheffield  school  received 
medals,  for  drawings  or  models,  besides  special 
prizes  for  metal-work,  to  three  others.  To  show 
the  position  which  the  school  is  acquiring  in  the 
town,  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  3500/.  have 
been  received  towards  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  and  for  a  museum 
of  Industrial  Art.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
council  are  at  issue  with  the  Department  of  Practical 

Art,  as  we  find  in  the  report  that  the  edifice  has 
not  yet  been  commenced,  “  owing  to  a  misunder¬ 
standing  respecting  the  present  and  future  amount 
of  annual  grant.”  The  council  state  that  “the 
issuing,  in  March  last,  of  the  department  circular, 

No.  118,  was  of  a  nature  so  startling,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  council,  so  menacing  of  ruin  to  the 
future  of  Schools  of  Design,  that  the  council 
unanimously  protested  against  it.” 

Manchester, — we  regret  to  say,  is  also  at  issue 
with  Mr.  Cole  on  the  subject  of  the  management  of 
its  schools  of  Art ;  and  we  hear,  has  only  submitted 
for  the  present  to  the  dictum  of  the  commissioner, 
solely  because  the  council  are  unwilling  to  come  to 
an  open  rupture  while  the  great  political  events  of 
the  day  are  occupying  the  attention  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  and  the  country.  AATien  the  public  mind  is 
somewhat  more  quiescent,  we  shall  expect  an  attempt 
to  rectify  a  state  of  things  which  now  seems  to 
threaten  the  ruin  of  our  schools  of  Industrial  Art 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
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blue  and  black  on  a  white  ground.  The  next  cut  represents 
a  singularly  beautiful  Goblet  of  ancient  Yenetian  enamelled 


glass ;  the  glass  itself  is  of  a  brilliant  emerald-green  colour, 
and  the  ornaments,  which  consist  of  scroll-work  surrounding 


best  of  its  class.  The  body  of  the  vessel  is  of  carved  ivory  ;  the  subject,  a  bacchanalian 
procession,  recalls  the  exuberant  compositions  of  Rubens,  or  Jordaens,  and  is  most 
likely  a  rendering  in  relief  of  a  design  by  one  or  other  of  these  renowned  artists. 


THE  MUSEUM  OF  ORNAMENTAL  ART, 

AT  MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE. 


!  Below  this  is  a  silver  gilt  Tankard  enriched  with  an  embossed  diamond  pattern  ;  it  is 
of  Flemish  work,  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  accompanying  Tazza  or  Plateau 
I  is  another  instance  of  the  extremely  diversified  character  of  oriental  works  of  Art ;  it 


We  resume,  without  further  introduction,  our  illustrated 
notice  of  some  of  the  principal  contents  of  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Art. 

The  hexagonal  Tray  is  an  example  of  Chinese  painted 
enamel,  the  original  is  decorated  with  foliated  ornament  in 


is  a  painted  enamel  on  copper,  elaborately  perforated,  the  spaces  betwixt  the  scroll 
ornaments  being  left  in  open  work.  The  enamel  colours  of  this  piece  are  extremely 
brilliant  and  effective.  The  fine  Tankard,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  is  one  of  the 


medallions,  containing  profile  portraits,  are  executed  in  gold 
and  colours.  The  date  of  this  piece,  which  is  in  perfect  pre¬ 
servation  and  of  the  utmost  rarity,  is  about  a.d.  1500. 
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The  Cruche  or  Jug  is  of  brown  glazed  stoneware,  enriched  with  Elizabethan 
strapwork  ornament,  and  escutcheons  of  arms ;  it  is  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 


century.  The  next  exam  pie  is  a  globular  Cop  or  Goblet  of  Venetian  glass,  fitted 
with  a  silver  cover ;  the  glass  is  of  a  light  purple  tint,  and  the  scroll  ornament 


painted  with  white  enamel  colour.  The  Table  Clock  is  probably  of  Augsburg 
work;  it  is  decorated  with  bas-relief  subjects,  representing  impersonations  of  the 


the  decorative  arrangement  of  the  most  unimportant  detail,  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  subject,  which  is  a  Handle 
of  cast  bronze.  The  next  subject  is  a  piece  of  ancient  Velvet 


Hanging,  in  applique  work,  beautifully  embroidered,  and 
bordered  with  silk  cord  ;  it  is  probably  of  Florentine  sixteenth 


sciences,  and  is  accompanied  with  its  ancient  stamped  leather  case.  The  skill  of 
the  Italian  cinque-cento  designer,  and  the  amount  of  consideration  manifested  in 


century  work.  The  parts  shown  in  half-tint  represent  a  ground 
of  yellow  satin,  and  the  deeper  tints  dark  green  velvet,  the 
flowers,  &c.,  being  of  brilliant  colours  worked  in  silk  thread. 
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We  have  here  another  beautiful  specimen  of  the  old  Wedg¬ 
wood  ware,  in  a  circular  Pedestal  decorated  with  cameo  re¬ 
lievos,  representing  Cupids  playing ;  these  figures  reveal  the 


tion  is  an  example  of  an  interesting  specimen  of  Oriental  Mosaic  inlaying;  the  object 
depicted  is  a  Papee  Weight  in  alabaster,  inlaid  with  various  hard  stones,  chiefly  cor¬ 
nelians,  agates,  jasper,  lapis  lazuli,  chalcedony,  &c.  ;  it  is  of  recent  manufacture,  made 


finished  as  if  wrought  on  the  lapidary’s  wheel.  The  Panel 
in  carved  oak  is  an  elaborate  specimen  of  early  Flemish 
renaissance  arabesque,  dating  about  1530.  Our  next  illustra- 


artists,  invited  by  Shah  J  ehan,  the  “  Augustus  ”  of  India,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Ewer  in  silver,  executed  by  the  process  of  repoussi,  or  hand- embossing,  is  the 
work  of  the  well-known  living  artist  Antoine  Vechte  :  it  is  beautiful  in  design. 


hand  of  that  greatest  of  our  designers  for  manufactures — the 
sculptor  Flaxman — and  are  well  worthy  of  his  great  name. 
They  are  admirably  delicate  in  execution,  indeed  as  sharp  and 


at  Agra  in  Hindostan,  in  which  city  and  at  Delhi  this  very  peculiar  kind  of  mosaic 
working  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  for  some  centuries  past,  and  it  is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  fact  that  an  opinion  or  tradition  exists  attributing  its  introduction  to  Italian 
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the  stalk  and  the  under  surface  of  the  bowl 
respectively  represent  the  trunk  and  the  foliage 
of  a  tree,  against  which  the  graceful  figure  of  a 
nymph  is  leaning  ;  the  latter  is  apparently  copied 
from  an  Italian  original  of  the  school  of  Giovanni 


Bologna,  and  is  extremely  graceful  and  well- 
executed.  The  upper  surface  of  the  tazza  is 
decorated  with  a  relievo  subject,  representing 
Lot  and  his  daughters,  the  surrounding  margin 
of  open-work  being  set  with  turquoises — date 


formed  in  flatted  silver  wire,  which  decorate 
other  portions.  These  cups  are  generally  of 
Flemish  or  German  seventeenth  century  work. 


is,  indeed,  often  called  the  Chippendale  style. 
The  hexagonal  Cup  is  another  specimen  of 
painted  Chinese  enamel  on  copper.  The  Hanap, 


or  Goblet,  in  silver-gilt,  is  one  of  a  class  of  objects 
of  which  we  have  very  numerous  varieties.  The 
bulbed  or  yadrooncd  forms  here  seen  are  well 


evidently  used  to  designate  cups  of  very  varying 
|  shapes  and  dimensions,  probably  any  goblet  or 
chalice-shaped  drinking-vessel  was  so  called. 


There  are  few  objects  the  fabrication  of  which 
has  so  completely  remained  within  the  province 
of  the  Art-workman,  or  of  which  a  greater  variety 
of  types  exists,  than  Fibulje,  or  ornamental 
clasps  of  vestments.  Antiquity  has  left  us 
innumerable  varieties  of  these  objects,  whilst  in 


the  middle  ages  the  utmost  skill  and  taste  were 
equally  lavished  upon  them.  The  example  now 
given  is  of  Italian  origin,  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  in  chased  silver,  beautifully 
inlayed  with  niello-work.  The  Tazza  in  silver- 
gilt  is  an  elegant  example  of  old  German  work. 


about  1600.  The  Frieze  of  carved  wood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  is  an  example  of  English 
rococo  ornament,  of  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  It  is  carved  in  deal,  and  may  be  taken 
as  a  characteristic  specimen  of  a  phase  of  orna- 


calculated  to  display  the  brilliant  burnished 
metallic  surfaces  of  the  piece,  the  plain  polished 
portions  contrasting  well  with  the  chased 
ornaments,  wreaths,  bouquets  of  flowers,  &c., 


ment  marked  by  many  original  features.  The 
decorative  furniture,  wainscot  fittings,  &c.,  of 
Chippendale,  a  well-known  old  English  up¬ 
holsterer  and  wood-carver,  are  in  similar  taste, 
and  amongst  workmen  this  variety  of  ornament 


and  were  rather  intended  as  ornaments  for  the 
dresser  or  buffet  than  for  use.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  Hanap  is  somewhat  obscure ;  it  was 
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ALBERT  DURER: 

HIS  WORKS,  HIS  COMPATRIOTS, 
AND  HIS  TIMES.* 

BY  F.  W.  FAIRHOLT,  F.S.A. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  ORIGINAL  SKETCHES 
BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


In  the  days  of  Albert  Durer  the  street  in  which 
he  resided  was  known  as  “  Der  Zisselgasse  it  is 
now  appropriately  named  after  the  great  artist 
himself.  When  he  lived  and  worked  in  his 
roomy  old  mansion,  Nuremberg  was  not  quite 
so  crowded  within  its  own  walls  as  it  has  since 
become  by  the  pressure  of  modern  exigencies  ; 
and  Durer's  house  appears  to  have  had  out¬ 
buildings,  and,  most  probably,  a  small  garden, 
such  as  was  awarded  to  better-class  houses  in 
medieval  times.  Dr.  Frederick  Campe  tells  us 
that  he  bought,  in  1826,  from  the  proprietor  of 
the  house,  a  balcony  in  which  Durer  worked  in 
summer  time,  and  which  originally  must  have 
commanded  some  sheltered  space  wherein  a  few 
trees  might  grow.  The  house  has  since  been 
purchased  by  a  society  of  artists,  who  honour 
themselves  by  that  act,  and  do  honour  to  Durer 
by  preserving  it  as  much  as  possible  in  the  state 
in  which  he  left  it,  and  exhibiting  his  works 
in  the  rooms.  The  interior  of  the  house  has 
undergone  some  renovation,  but  it  has  been 
done  cautiously,  and  in  strict  character  with  the 
original  portions ;  it  chiefly  consists  of  new 
pannelling  and  new  doors,  and  they  are  quaintly 
carved  in  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  external  door  of  the  house  still  retains  its 
old  iron-work  and  lock  fittings.T  We  pass 
through  from  the  street,  and  enter  a  roomy 
hall,  with  a  wide  passage  on  one  side,  and  an 
equally  wide  staircase  on  the  other,  which  leads 
to  the  upper  floors.  A  ponderous  beam  supports 
the  ceiling,  and  a  massive  wooden  pillar  props 
the  centre  of  this  beam.  The  profusion  of 
timber,  and  abundance  of  space  accorded  to 
passages  and  staircase,  are  indicative  of  past  times 
when  wood  was  of  less  value  than  it  has  since 
become.  The  floor  on  which  this  pillar  rests  is 
flagged  with  stones ;  a  small  parlour  is  to  the 
right  ;  we  pass  it,  and  midway  in  the  passage 
come  to  a  low  door  leading  into  a  small  square 
room, — it  was  the  studio  of  Durer. 

“  Here,  when  Art  was  still  religion,  with  a  simple, 
reverent  heart, 

Lived  and  laboured  Albert  Durer,  the  Evangelist  of 
Art.”t 

It  is  lighted  from  the  street  by  a  long  narrow 
window  about  five  feet  from  the  ground  inserted 
in  the  top  of  an  arch  in  the  wall,  as  seen 
from  the  inside,  beneath  -which  is  a  shelf  of 
capacious  breadth.  A  small  richly-carved  altar- 
piece  is  now  placed  within  it,  and  a  few  chairs. 
It  is  a  quiet  secluded  room  having  no  communi¬ 
cation  with  any  other.  The  top  of  the  walls  and 
turrets  of  the  old  town,  and  a  small  patch  of  sky 
may  be  seen  by  an  upward  glance  at  the  window ; 
but  there  is  no  feature  to  distract  the  denizen  of 
the  apartment :  it  is  a  place  for  concentration  of 
mind,  and  such  must  have  been  Durer's  habits, 
as  the  enormous  amount  of  his  works  show. 
Leaving  this  room  and  proceeding  further,  we 
reach  the  quaintly  constructed  kitchen,  with  its 
enormous  fire-place  half  filling  the  apartment. 
The  one  small  window  to  the  street  lets  in  a  gleam 
of  light  such  as  Rembrandt  would  have  admired. 
The  arched  door  is  fitted  with  a  lock  of  that 
peculiar  form  and  character  which  assure  the 
spectator  that  it  is  the  handwork  of  an  ingenious 
smith  of  Durer’s  day ;  its  broad  plate  is  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  simple  ornament  consisting  of  the 
favourite  gnarled  twigs  and  leaves,  so  constantly 
adopted  in  German  decoration  of  all  kinds,  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  We  leave  the  ground  floor  and  ascend 
the  wide  stairs.  The  front  room  on  the  first  floor 
commands  a  pleasant  view  of  the  small  plate 
opposite  the  house,  as  it  fronts  the  Thiergartner- 
thor,  and  the  castled  crag  rises  grandly  over  the 
houses  beside  it.  The  walls  are  pannelled,  and 
the  beams  across  the  wooden  ceiling  chamfered, 

*  Continued  from  p.  5. 

t  Engravings  of  these  will  be  found  in  our  Journal 
for  last  October,  p.  307-8. 

{  Longfellow. 


and  slightly  carved.  The  aspect  of  the  whole 
room  is  striking,  and  it  is  rendered  more 
impressive  by  the  many  examples  of  Durer's 
genius  placed  within  it,  as  well  as  of  others  by  his 
master  Wohlgemuth.  The  woodcuts  are  framed, 
and  comprise  the  best  examples  of  both  masters  ; 
there  is  also  an  original  drawing  on  vellum 


testifying  to  the  minute  accuracy  of  Durer’s 
studies.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  lion,  bearing  date 
1512,  drawn  with  all  that  patient  care  which 
characterises  his  transcripts  from  nature.  In 
the  British  Museum  is  a  large  volume  containing 
numerous  studies  for  his  principal  works,  and  it 
is  a  wonderful  record  of  truth-seeking  patience. 


DURER  S  WIFE. 


ALBERT  DURER. 


PIRXHEIMER. 


as  the  minute  parts  of  his  designs  appear  to 
have  been  drawn  from  nature  as  carefully  as  if 
such  sketches  had  been  parts  of  a  finished 
picture  ;  his  unwearied  assiduity  in  his  profession 
has  never  been  exceeded. 


Nuremberg  contains  fewer  of  Durer’s  w’orks 
than  a  stranger  might  be  led  to  expect.*  The 
print-room  of  our  British  Museum,  with  its 
great  number  of  engravings  and  drawings,  and 
its  wonderful  sculpture  in  hone-stone  by  him. 


ENTRANCE  HALL  OF  DURER’S  HOUSE. 


is  a  far  better  place  to  study  the  works  of  this 
artist.  There  is,  however,  one  work  or  singular 
interest  preserved  in  the  old  city,  which  is  worth 
a  long  journey  to  see.  It  is  the  portrait  of  the 
old  Nuremberg  patrician — Jerome  Holzschuher, 
a  friend  and  patron  of  the  artist.  It  represents 
a  cheerful  healthy  man  over  whose  head  fifty- 
seven  years  have  passed  without  diminishing 


his  freshness  and  buoyancy  of  spirit ;  the  clear 
complexion,  searching  eye,  and  general  vigour 


*  They  have  been  presented  from  time  to  time  to 
such  potentates  as  the  townsmen  wished  to  conciliate. 
Thus,  his  Four  Apostles,  bequeathed  by  the  artist  to  his 
native  town,  was  presented  by  the  council  to  the  Elec¬ 
tor  Maximilian  I.,  of  Bavaria,  and  are  no.v  in  the  Pina- 
cothek  in  Muuich. 


M 
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which  characterise  the  features,  almost  seem 
to  contradict  the  white  hair  that  falls  in  thick 
masses  over  the  forehead.  For  freshness,  power, 
and  truth,  this  portrait  may  challenge  comparison 
with  any  of  its  age.  Time  has  also  dealt  leniently 
with  the  picture,  for  it  is  as  clear  and  bright  as  the 
day  it  was  painted,  and  is  carefully  preserved  in 
its  original  frame,  into  which  a  sliding  wooden 
panel  is  made  to  fit  and  cover  it ;  the  outside 
being  emblazoned  with  the  artnes  parlantes  of 
the  family  of  Holzschuher — a  wooden  shoe,  raised 
from  the  ground  in  the  manner  of  the  Venetian 
chopine.  The  picture  was  painted  in  1526,  and 
“  combines,”  says  Kugler,  “  the  most  perfect 
modelling  with  the  freest  handling  of  the 
colours  ;  and  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
this  master’s  portraits,  since  it  plainly  shows 
how  well  he  could  seize  nature  in  her  happiest 
moments,  and  represent  her  with  irresistible 
power.”  It  still  remains  in  the  possession  of 
the  Holzschuher  family,  and  is  located  in 
their  mansion  at  the  back  of  the  Egidienkirche, 
where  it  is  politely  shown  to  strangers  on 
proper  application,  and  should  the  visitor  have 
the  advantage  accorded  to  the  writer,  of  the 
attendance  of  the  last  representative  of  the 
family,  he  will  see  that  the  same  clear  eye  and 
expressive  features  have  also  descended  as  a 
heir-loom  in  the  house. 

It  is  at  Florence,  Vienna,  and  Munich,  that 
Durer’s  paintings  are  principally  located.  The 
Castle  at  Nuremberg  posesses  his  portraits  of 
the  Emperors  Charlemagne  and  Sigismund.  In 
the  Moritzkapelle  is  the  picture  which  he 
painted  for  the  church  of  St.  Sebald  in  Nurem¬ 
berg,  by  the  order  of  Holzschuher.  It  represents 
the  dead  Saviour  just  removed  from  the  cross, 
and  mourned  over  by  his  mother  and  friends. 
It  is  peculiarly  brilliant  in  colour,  and  there  is 
considerable  force  in  the  deep  rich  draperies 
with  which  the  figures  are  clothed,  but  it  has 
the  defect  visible  in  the  works  of  Durer’s  master 
— a  love  of  hard  black  outlines.  In  this  picture 
the  faces,  hands,  and  feet  are  delineated  by  lines, 
very  slightly  relieved  by  shadow,  and  reminding 
the  spectator  too  much  of  his  wood-cuts.  This 
love  for  expressing  firm  outline  is  better  adapted 
to  such  works  as  his  wall-paintings  in  the  Rath- 
haus,  or  Town-hall.  They  are  executed  on  the 
north  wall  of  the  grand  saloon,  and  are  divided 
by  the  principal  door  leading  from  the  gallery  ; 
on  one  side  of  which  is  an  allegory  of  the  “  Un¬ 
just  Judge”  (which  formed  one  of  the  series  of 
moral  broadsheets  published  by  Hans  Sachs) ; 
and  a  group  of  musicians  in  a  gallery,  probably 
representing  those  which  belonged  to  the  town ; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  door  the  entire  length 
of  the  wall  is  occupied  by  the  allegorical  triumphal 
car  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  a  work  which 
Durer  copied  on  wood  in  a  series  of  large  cuts,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1522.  In  a  fanciful  car  drawn  by  many 
horses,  sits  the  emperor  in  royal  state,  attended  by 
all  the  virtues  and  attributes  which  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  wait  on  moral  royalty.  The  very  nature 
of  such  a  work  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  any  artist  has  entirely  surmounted 
them.  State  allegories  present  small  fascinations 
to  any  but  the  statesman  glorified ;  but  Dr. 
Kugler  in  his  criticism  of  this  work,  while  he 
acknowledges  its  defects,  is  prepared  to  say  that 
some  of  the  figures  “  display  motives  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  beauty,  such  as  might  have  proceeded 
from  the  gracetul  simplicity  of  Raphael.”*  This 
painting  has  suffered  from  time,  and  “restora¬ 
tion  the  design  may  be  best  studied  in  the 
woodcut  made  from  it. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  was  a  great  patron 
of  the  arts,  but  particularly  of  that  branch  which 
had  newly  arisen — the  art  of  wood-engraving— 
which  he  fostered  with  continual  care,  and  by 
the  help  of  such  men  as  Durer,  Burgmeyer, 
Schaufflein,  and  Cranach,  produced  works  that 
have  never  been  excelled.  During  this  period, 
extending  over  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  series  of  elaborate  wood-cuts  were 
executed  under  his  own  auspices,  which  were, 
however,  principally  devoted  to  his  own  glori¬ 
fication.  In  two  instances  they  form  the 
illustrations  of  fanciful  records  of  his  own  life, 

*  “  Guido  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  some  of 
these  figures  in  his  celebrated  fresco  of  the  Car  of  Apollo, 
preceded  by  Aurora,  and  accompanied  by  the  Hours.” 
— Cliatto,  “History  of  Wood-Engraving,”  p.  303. 


his  name  was  seldom  recorded.  That  of  Retzsch 
does  not  appear  on  the  car  just  named,  but 
the  mark  of  Durer  solely,  and  when  we  consider 
the  vast  amount  of  labour  performed  by  Durer 
as  an  artist,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  wasted  time 
in  the  mechanical  labour  of  cutting  out  his  own 
drawings  when  he  could  employ  it  more  profit¬ 
ably.  The  Baron  Derschau,  himself  a  collector 
of  old  cuts,  assured  Dr.  Dibdin  “  that  he  once 
possessed  a  journal  of  Durer’s,  from  which  it 


appeared  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  drawing 
upon  the  blocks,  and  that  his  men  performed 
the  remaining  operation  of  cutting  away  the 
wood.”  Bartsch  is  decidedly  of  opinion  “  that 
he  had  never  employed  himself  in  this  kind  of 
work.”  Mr.  W.  A.  Chatto,  in  his  anonymous 
“History  of  Wood  Engraving,”*  has  gone  into 


*  Published  by  Charles  Knight,  1S39,  with  engravings 
by  John  Jackson. 


written  in  ponderous  folios  after  the  fashion  of 
the  old  romances  ;  one  being  entitled  “  The 
Adventures  of  Sir  Thuerdank,”  and  the  other 
“  The  Wise  King.”  These  fanciful  flatteries  were 
the  productions  of  Melchior  Pfintzing,  who 
resided  in  the  old  parsonage  house  of  St.  Sebald, 
(he  being  a  cauon  of  that  church),  a  picturesque 
building  on  the  sloping  ground  beside  it,  which 
x’ises  upward  to  the  Schlossberg,  and  which 
still  retains  the  aspect  it  bore  in  his  days  ;  its 


beautiful  oriel  and  open  balcony  testifying  to 
the  taste  of  medieval  architects.  It  is  but  a 
short  distance  from  Durer’s  house,  and  he  must 
have  frequently  visited  here.  Here  also,  came 
the  emperor  to  examine  the  progress  of  these 
works  :  and  the  great  interest  he  took  in  super¬ 
intending  them  has  been  recorded  ;  for  it  is  said 
that  during  the  time  when  Jerome  Retzsch  was 
engaged  in  engraving  on  wood  the  triumphal  car 
from  the  drawing  by  Durer,  the  emperor  was 
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almost  a  daily  visitant  to  his  house.  This  anec¬ 
dote  may  naturally  lead  here  to  the  consideration 
of  the  question  —  did  Durer  engrave  the  cuts 
which  bear  his  name,  or  did  he  only  draw  them 
upon  the  wood  for  the  engraver  ?  It  is  generally 
considered  that  all  cuts  bearing  an  artist’s  mark, 
are  engraved  by  that  artist,  but  this  is  in  reality 
an  error  resulting  from  modern  practice.  It  is 
now  the  case  for  wood-engravers  to  place  their 


names  or  marks  on  their  cuts,  and  very  seldom 
those  of  the  artists  who  draw  the  designs  for 
them  upon  the  wood.  It  was  the  reverse  in  the 
old  time ;  then  it  was  usual  to  place  that  of  the 
designer  alone,  and  as  he  drew  upon  the  wood 
every  line  to  be  engraved,  after  the  manner  of  a 
pen-and-ink  drawing,  the  engraver  had  little  else 
to  do  than  cut  the  wood  from  between  the  spaces : 
hence  his  art  was  a  very  mechanical  one,  and 
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this  question  with  much  research  and  learning, 
and  comes  to  the  same  conclusion ;  which  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  names  of 
fourteen  engravers,  and  the  initials  of  several 
others,  were  found  engraved  on  the  backs  of  the 
cuts  they  executed  for  the  “  Triumph  of 
Maximilian,”  now  preserved  in  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna  ;  the  names  of  others  are  in¬ 


cidentally  preserved  ;  and  among  the  drawings 
by  Durer  in  the  British  Museum,  is  one  of  a 
young  lady,  whom  he  has  designated  “  wood- 
engraver,”  and  who  was  most  probably  employed 
by  him.  There  is  also  a  sufficient  difference  in  the 
style  and  manner  of  cutting  his  designs,  which 
shows  they  must  have  been  done  by  different 
hands.  It  is  not  possible  to  note  here  a  tithe  of 


cate  or  pirkheimer’s  house. 


the  cuts  done  from  his  drawings.*  His  great 
serials  are  the  “Apocalypse,”  published  in  1498, 
the  two  series  of  the  “  Passion  of  Christ,”  and 
the  “Life  of  the  Virgin,”  all  published  in  1511. 
His  largest  woodcut  was  published  in  1515,  the 
“  Triumphal  Arch  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,” 
and  this,  like  the  car  already  alluded  to,  was  en- 


*  For  a  general  notice  of  Durer’s  works,  and  many 
illustrative  engravings  of  the  best  of  them,  see  the  Art- 
Journal  for  1S51. 


graved  on  a  series  of  ninety-two  wood  blocks, 
and  then  the  impressions  pasted  together, 
forming  a  large  print  ten  feet  high.  It  is  a  work 
of  great  labour,  and  displays  considerable 
invention. 

Of  Durer’s  powers  as  a  painter  we  have 
already  spoken ;  but  he  excelled  also  as  an 
engraver  on  copper,  and  his  prints  of  “  Adam 


and  Eve,”  “  Melancholia,”  and  the  small  “  Life  of 
Christ,”  have  not  been  surpassed.  To  him  also 
we  owe  the  invention  of  etching ;  he  practised 
the  art  on  iron  and  on  copper,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  over-value  its  utility.  In  addition  to  his  other 
labours  he  executed  several  pieces  of  sculpture, 
one  of  which,  the  “  Naming  of  John  the  Baptist,” 
we  have  already  alluded  to  as  preserved  in  the 
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British  Museum,  and  some  few  others  in  hone- 
stone,  bearing  his  well-known  mark,  exist.  He 
also  wrote  on  Art,  and  a  portion  of  the  original 
manuscripts  of  his  book  on  the  proportions  of 
the  human  figure,  is  still  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  old  Dominican  monastery  at  Nuremberg. 
He  was  a  good  mathematician,  he  also  studied 
engineering,  and  is  believed  to  have  designed 
and  superintended  the  additional  fortifications 
on  the  town  walls  beside  the  castle,  which  are 
remarkable  as  the  earliest  examples  of  the  more 


modern  system  of  defence,  which  originated  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  with  which  Durer 
became  acquainted  during  his  sojourn  in  Venice, 
and  the  fruits  of  which  he  thus  practically 
brought  to  the  service  of  his  native  city.*  He 
published  too  an  essay  on  the  fortification  of 
towns.  In  fact,  there  were  few  subjects  to  which 
his  mind  was  directed  that  he  did  not  make 
himself  complete  master  of. 

Thus  lived  and  laboured  Durer  in  the  city  of 
his  adoption.  Studying  nature  most  diligently, 
but  combining  therewith  high  imaginings  of  his 
own.  In  1506  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
Venice,  and  its  influence  improved  him  greatly. 
In  the  letters  he  wrote  on  this  journey  to  his 
intimate  friend  Pirkheimer  he  acknowledges  this; 
in  one  of  them  he  declares  “  the  things  which 
pleased  me  eleven  years  ago  please  me  no 
longer.”  He  also  notes  the  popularity  which 
had  preceded  him,  and  says,  “  the  Italian  artists 
counterfeit  my  works  in  the  churches  and 
wherever  else  they  can  find  them,  and  yet  they 
blame  them,  and  declare  that  as  they  are  not  in 
accordance  witli  ancient  Art  they  are  worth¬ 
less. f”  But,  though  subjected  to  the  slights 
of  the  unworthy,  Durer  gratefully  records 
the  nobler  acts  of  nobler  men,  and  notes  that 
Giovanni  Bellini  publicly  praised  him  before 
many  gentlemen,  “  so  that  I  am  full  of  affection 
for  him.”  This  noble  old  man  did  not  confine 
his  acts  to  praise  alone,  but  came  to  Durer’s 
lodging  and  requested  him  to  paint  him  a 
picture,  as  he  was  desirous  to  possess  one  of  his 
works,  and  he  would  pay  liberally  for  it.  Durer 
at  this  time  was  far  from  rich,  was  merely  pay¬ 
ing  his  way  by  the  practice  of  his  art,  and  the 
small  sums  of  money  he  notes  as  sending  for 
the  use  of  his  wife  and  widowed  mother  in 
Nuremberg,  sufficiently  attest  this,  as  well  as 
his  requests  to  Pirkheimer  to  help  them  with 
loans  which  he  will  repay. 

Pirkheimer’s  name  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  Durer,  and  he  remained  throughout  his 
life  so  steady  and  consistent  a  friend,  that  no 
memoir  of  Durer  can  be  written,  however 
briefly,  without  his  name  appearing.  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth  and  influence  in 
Nuremberg,  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Council, 
and  frequently  employed  in  state  affairs.  He 
had  it,  therefore,  in  his  power  to  aid  Durer 
greatly;  he  did  so,  and  Durer  returned  it  with 
a  gratitude  which  ripened  to  affection,  he  declares 
in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  had  “  no  other 
friend  but  him  on  earth,”  and  he  was  equally 
attached  to  Durer.  The  constant  intercourse 
and  kindly  advices  of  his  friend  were  the  few 
happy  relaxations  Durer  enjoyed.  Pirkheimer 
was  a  learned  man,  and  cheerful  withal,  as  his 
facetious  book  “  Lcius  Podagra?,”  or  the  “  Praise 
of  the  Gout,”  can  testify.  The  house  in  which  he 
resided  is  still  pointed  out  in  the  Egidien  Platz  ; 
it  has  undergone  alterations,  but  the  old  door¬ 
way  remains  intact,  through  which  Durer  must 
have  frequently  passed  to  consult  his  friend. 
“  What  is  more  touching  in  the  history  of  men 
of  genius  than  that  deep  and  constant  attach¬ 
ment  they  have  shown  to  their  early  patrons  1  ” 
asks  Mrs,  Jameson.£  How  many  men  have 
been  immortalised  by  friendships  of  the  kind  ; 
how  many  of  the  greatest  been  rendered 
greater  and  happier  thereby  1  When  the  Elector 
John  Frederick  of  Saxony  met  with  his  re¬ 
verses  in  1547,  was  driven  from  his  palace,  and 
was  imprisoned  for  five  years,  the  painter  Lucas 
Cranach,  whom  he  had  patronised  in  his  days  of 
prosperity,  shared  his  adversity  and  his  prison 
with  him,  giving  up  his  liberty  to  console 
his  prince  by  his  cheerful  society,  and  diverting 
his  mind  by  painting  pictures  in  his  company. 
He  thus  lightened  a  captivity  and  turned  a 
prison  into  a  home  of  art  and  friendship  ;  thus 
the  kindness  and  condecension  of  a  prince  were 
returned  in  more  value  “  than  much  fine  gold,” 
in  the  bitter  hour  of  his  adversity,  by  his 
humble  but  warm-hearted  artist-friend.  § 


*  These  incipient  bastions  and  horn-works  may  be 
seen  in  our  upper  cut,  p.  2. 

t  Marc  Antonio  had  copied  Durer’s  cuts  on  copper, 
but  they  are  poor  substitutes  for  the  originals.  They, 
however,  did  Durer  an  iujury  ol  which  he  complained. 

J  In  her  “Visits  and  Sketches  of  Art  at  Home  and 
Abroad,”  4  vols.  Svo,  1S34. 

§  To  be  continued. 
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THE  LION  IN  LOVE. 

FROM  THE  GROUP  BY  W.  GEEFS. 


The  sculptors  of  Belgium  have,  within  the  last 
few  years,  reached  a  high  position  in  their  art, 
mainly  owing  to  the  example  and  influence  of 
William  Geefs,  brother  of  Joseph,  whose 
“Faithful  Messenger”  we  engraved  and  intro¬ 
duced  in  a  former  number  of  the  Art- Journal. 
William  Geefs  was  born  at  Antwerp,  in  1806, 
and  studied  in  the  school  of  Art  in  that  city, 
and  subsequently  under  the  elder  Ramage,  in 
Paris,  where  he  exhibited  as  his  first  work,  in 
1830,  “  A  young  Herdsman  of  the  early  Christian 
Times  strewing  Flowers  on  a  Tomb,”  a  work 
which,  however  greatly  inferior  to  those  that 
came  afterwards,  evidenced  considerable  prac¬ 
tical  feeling,  and  a  certain  amount  of  clever  ex¬ 
ecution  that  demanded  and  received  attention. 
But  an  opportunity  shortly  arose  to  bring  the 
young  sculptor  more  prominently  forward  ;  the 
Belgian  government  was  desirous  of  erecting 
some  memorial  of  the  events  which  had  at  that 
time  been  the  means  of  securing  the  independence 
of  the  country  :  the  design  by  Geefs  was  selected 
from  those  of  a  large  number  of  competitors — - 
Belgian  and  French  ;  his  work  now  stands  in 
what  is  called  La  Place  des  Martyrs.  He  also 
was  commissioned  to  execute  a  monument  of 
Count  Frederic  de  Merode,  and  a  statue  of 
General  Belliard,  who  both  fell  in  the  struggle ; 
the  latter  is  placed  near  the  park  of  Brussels,  the 
former  is  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Gudule. 
Both  these  sculptures  were  exhibited  at  the 
Brussels  exhibition  in  1833. 

During  the  three  following  years  he  produced 
several  other  works ;  the  most  prominent  being 
statues  of  “  Melancholy,”  represented  by  a  young 
female  unattired,  and  seated  by  the  bank  of  a 
rivulet ;  “  Prayer,”  also  represented  by  a  young 
girl,  with  her  hands  clasped,  and  habited  in  a 
long  robe  ;  and  “  The  Infant  St.  John.”  In  1836 
he  exhibited  at  the  National  Academy  of  Brussels, 
several  busts  both  in  marble  and  bronze,  among 
which  was  one  of  high  poetical  character,  an 
ideal  representation  of  Francesca  di  Rimini,  from 
the  descriptive  verse  of  Dante.  Another  piece 
of  sculpture  exhibited  at  the  same  time  was  a 
group  of  “  Genevieve  of  Brabant  with  her  Infant 
and  a  Fawn,”  from  the  drama  of  Tieck.  The 
Baron  Wappers,  the  late  president  of  the  Belgian 
Academy,  has  painted  a  beautiful  little  picture 
of  this  subject,  which  we  are  engraving  for  our 
series  from  the  Royal  Galleries  :  it  is  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  her  Majesty,  at  Osborne.  Two  of 
Geefs’s  finest  statues  are  those  of  Gretry,  the 
musical  composer,  erected  at  Liege,  and  of 
Rubens,  now  standing  at  Antwerp. 

“  When,”  writes  Mr.  Raczynski,  in  his  Histoire 
de  l' Art  Moderne,  “  the  early  works  of  this 
sculptor  appeared  in  the  National  Exhibition  of 
1 833,  they  produced  on  Belgian  sculpture  a  simi¬ 
lar  effect  to  that  which  the  pictures  of  Wappers 
had  on  the  school  of  painting  three  years  before. 
It  was  the  signal  for  a  grand  revolution  in  this 
department  of  Art.  Hitherto  we  had  been 
trained  with  too  much  servility  into  an  awkward 
and  mistaken  imitation  of  the  Greek  sculptures  : 
we  had  been  slavishly  taught  to  copy  badly,  and 
to  reproduce  indifferently,  the  marbles  of  the 
great  masters  of  antiquity,  instead  of  studying 
their  works  to  learn  the  methods  by  which  they 
had  attained  their  excellence.  Geefs  showed  us 
our  errors,  and  how  to  treat  nature  poetically, 
and  to  produce  her  poetically.” 

Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  remember 
the  group  which  is  here  engraved,  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  of  1851 :  whence  the  sculptor  borrowed 
his  idea  of  the  subject  we  cannot  tell ;  probably 
from  some  tale  or  poem,  with  which,  however 
we  are  unacquainted.  Whether,  however,  it  be 
an  illustration  of  some  fable,  or  an  idea  of  his 
own,  it  is  a  most  poetical  composition,  treated 
with  remarkable  power  and  elegance,  and  with 
a  well-defined  expression.  There  is  a  massive 
grandeur  in  the  form  of  the  lion,  not  only  true 
to  nature,  but  contrasting  vigorously  with  the 
delicate  yet  firmly  rounded  development  of  the 
female  figure,  whose  pose  is  most  skilfully  ar¬ 
ranged  to  “group”  with  its  companion;  alto¬ 
gether  it  is  a  work  of  high  Art,  the  production 
of  a  man  of  genius. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE 
MANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS. 

Birmingham,  January,  1855. 

Although  there  is  not  much  of  a  noteworthy 
character  to  communicate  this  month,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  festive  season  just  passed,  and 
the  pause  to  business  which  it  invariably  occa¬ 
sions,  many  improvements  are  still  going  for¬ 
ward  in  Art-Manufacture,  which  I  hope  soon  to 
be  in  a  position  to  describe,  not  only  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  varied  articles  themselves,  but 
also  in  the  mode  of  producing  them. 

In  appropriate  sequence  to  the  mention  of 
bronzes  in  my  last  communication,  I  may  here 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  electro- 
brassing,  a  department  of  electro-metallurgy, 
which  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  the  art.  In  Birmingham 
it  has  been  but  little  extended  as  regards  its 
commercial  applications,  in  consequence  of 
certain  difficulties  attending  the  regulating  of 
the  deposit  of  brass  from  its  solutions. 

The  cyanide  of  potassium  is  the  principal  salt 
which  has  been  employed  for  making  the  solu¬ 
tions  of  brass  ;  but  every  person  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  that  salt,  is  fully  aware  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  obtaining  from  its  solutions  a  favourable 
result  for  any  length  of  time,  in  the  deposition 
of  an  alloy,  more  especially  that  of  brass. 

There  has  never  been  any  difficulty  in 
depositing  the  two  metals  (copper  and  zinc) 
from  the  cyanide  solutions,  simultaneously  and 
cheaply,  but  in  this  case  the  alloy  is  imperfect 
and  not  at  all  resembling  brass  in  colour.  And 
although  a  brass  alloy  of  good  colour  may  be 
obtained  from  the  above  solution,  yet  the  amount 
of  battery  power  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
renders  the  process  valueless  except  for  experi¬ 
ment — the  expense  of  such  battery  power,  with 
chemicals  necessary  for  the  operation,  entirely 
precluding  the  possibility  of  making  it  available 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

The  first  important  improvement  in  the  art  of 
electro-depositing  of  brass,  is  due  to  M.  de  la 
Salzede,  who  patented  his  invention  seven  years 
ago  in  this  country,  France,  &c.  The  cost  of  his 
solution  is  inexpensive  in  comparison  with  those 
previously  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
process  is  also  more  certain  than  any  other,  and 
in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  operator,  a 
regularity  of  deposit  may  be  maintained  for  an 
unlimited  time,  the  solution  becoming  improved, 
rather  than  otherwise,  by  age,  and  where  the 
coated  articles  are  subsequently  required  to  be 
bronzed,  this  method  yields  everything  that  can 
be  desired  for  the  purpose ;  but  for  articles 
requiring  a  rich  yellow  coating  free  from  specks, 
it  is  defective,  more  especially  when  the  deposit 
is  laid  upon  cast-iron,  the  numerous  pores  of 
which  stubbornly  retain  a  small  amount  of  the 
solution  (in  spite  of  every  precaution  used  in 
drying,  &c.,)  which  gradually  oozes  out,  and 
stains  the  surface  of  the  deposited  metal.  In 
consequence  of  this  defect,  the  process  has 
hitherto  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
articles  which  have  to  undergo  a  chemical 
bronzing  upon  the  brass-coating.  This  method 
has  been  employed  in  France  for  bronzed  goods 
on  a  most  extensive  scale,  in  proof  of  which  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  enormous  number  of 
French  electro-bronzes  imported  into  England 
within  the  last  six  years. 

A  new  and  important  branch  of  trade  has 
been  introduced  into  France,  viz.,  the  zinc 
electro-bronze  trade,  solely  through  the  facilities 
of  brassing  afforded  by  M.  de  la  Salzede’s 
patent.  The  electro-bronze  trade  has  already 
attained  a  high  position  among  the  manufac¬ 
tories  of  France. 

The  most  costly  articles  of  real  bronze  are 
readily  and  cheaply  reproduced  in  zinc,  cast  in 
highly  finished  metallic  moulds,  and  after  having 
been  submitted  to  the  electro-process  of  brassing, 
are  chemically  bronzed,  investing  them  with  a 
beauty  of  appearance  truly  astonishing.  In  fact 
they  are  equal  both  for  utility  and  effect,  to 
those  cast  in  the  solid  bronze  metal.  And  when 
we  consider  that  this  is  done  at  a  tithe  of  the 
cost,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  many  valuable 
objects  of  Art  placed  within  the  reach  of  a  vast 


number  of  persons,  who,  previously  to  the 
introduction  of  M.  de  la  Salzede’s  patent  electro- 
process,  were  compelled  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  their  possession.  The  Coalbrook-Dale  Com¬ 
pany,  I  believe,  were  the  first  in  England  who 
obtained  a  license  under  the  patent.  The 
process  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  their  manu¬ 
factures;  they  have  made  it  available  for  various 
ornamental  purposes,  and  have  gained  an  amount 
of  celebrity  which  places  them  first  in  this 
country  among  the  manufacturers  of  electro- 
bronzed  cast-iron  goods.  Various  firms  in 
Sheffield  have  also  secured  the  advantages  of  the 
patent,  by  license,  and  are  making  great  pro¬ 
gress.  Mr.  Thomas  Fearn,  electro-gilder  and 
plater  of  Birmingham,  has  purchased  an  ex¬ 
clusive  license  for  hire,  including  Birmingham, 
and  ten  miles  of  the  surrounding  districts. 

Mr.  Fearn  has  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
last  twelve  months,  to  developing  the  capabilities 
of  the  process ;  he  has  paid  much  attention 
to  the  details  of  the  operation,  and  has  con¬ 
siderably  simplified  the  form  of  manipulation. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
effectually  preventing  the  appearance  of  specks 
upon  the  surface  of  the  deposited  metal,  and 
also  modified  the  solution  so  as  to  render  it, 
under  proper  management,  capable  of  producing, 
even  upon  common  cast-iron,  a  bright  and  clear 
deposit  of  brass,  of  an  agreeable  yellow  colour, 
and  in  all  points  resembling  the  manufactured 
alloy.  For  many  purposes  its  application  will 
be  of  infinite  service  where  strength  is  desirable : 
wrought  or  malleable  cast-iron  might  be  sub¬ 
stituted  with  advantage  for  various  kinds  of 
metallic  goods  now  usually  made  of  brass. 
Manufacturers  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  uses  of  this  valuable  invention. 

Mr.  Boydell,  of  the  firm  of  Boydell  &  Glasier, 
of  Smethwick,  near  this  town,  and  also  of 
Camden  Works,  London,  has  lately  constructed 
a  wheel  or  rather  an  apparatus  to  be  applied  to 
wheels  or  locomotive  engines,  in  order  to  insure 
easy  and  comparatively  rapid  motion  over  the 
worst  roads,  heaps  of  bricks,  through  ploughed 
fields,  or  even  excavated  pits.  The  contrivance 
is  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
generally  adopted.  It  has  already  been  tested 
before  Prince  Albert  and  a  select  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Ordnance,  as  well  as  other  com¬ 
petent  judges,  all  of  whom  have  pronounced 
favourably  of  the  invention,  especially  in  its 
application  to  the  movements  of  artillery.  On 
ordinary  roads  two  to  one  is  gained  in  the  power 
requisite  to  move  heavy  loads,  but  in  ploughed 
fields,  marshy  grounds,  or  rough  roads,  the 
advantages  are  incalculable.  The  apparatus 
attached  to  locomotive  engines  entirely  obviates 
the  difficulty  of  ploughing  by  steam  power,  as 
the  wheels  will  not  cut  into  the  ground,  and 
there  is  no  liability  of  their  going  round  on 
their  own  axis  without  going  forward. 

The  combined  advantages  of  leverage,  gravity, 
and  inclined  planes,  are  secured  by  this  inven¬ 
tion.  The  inventor,  Mi’.  Boydell,  lately  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  and  cheap  material  for  fluxing 
iron,  which  is  now  used  in  this  district  to  the 
extent  of  the  supply. 

Messrs.  Messenger  &  Co.,  of  Broad  Street 
in  this  town,  are  extensively  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  pleasing  ornamental  designs  for 
Braithwaite’s  sanitary  burners,  which  they  also 
produce.  The  great  advantage  of  this  burner 
over  every  other  hitherto  invented,  is,  that  by 
returning  a  large  portion  of  the  products  of 
combustion  to,  and  combining  them  with  the 
flame,  the  sulphurous  and  other  noxious  vapours 
are  prevented  from  escaping  into  and  con¬ 
taminating  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The 
vapour  of  water  evolved  during  the  process  of 
combustion,  which  in  other  burners  permeates 
the  air  of  the  apartment  where  it  is  used,  forms 
a  medium  for  the  diffusion  of  the  deleterious 
gases  to  the  injury  of  much  valuable  property, 
as  in  the  well-known  instance  of  the  destruction 
of  the  binding  of  the  books  contained  in  the 
AthenEeum  library.  This  is  prevented  in 
Mr.  Braithwaite’s  burner  by  intercepting  the 
offensive  exhalations,  which  in  the  use  of  all 
other  burners,  are  accompanied  by  an  oppressive 
feeling  of  heat,  and  are  found  to  be  extremely 
prejudicial  to  health,  when  used  in  domestic 
establishments.  LL 


FROM  THE  GROUP  BY¥.  GEEFS 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  C.  BIRCH, 
OF  BIRMINGHAM. 


In  the  course  of  the  present  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  a  very  important  collection  of  modern 
pictures  will  be  submitted  to  public  sale  by 
Messrs.  Foster  &  Son,  Pall-Mall.  It  comprises 
many  of  the  choicest  examples  of  the  British 
School,  and  a  few  of  the  modern  French  School. 
Those  by  our  native  painters  will  mostly  be 
recollected  as  the  leading  attractions  of  the  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  some  others  have 
been  acquired  from  the  studios  of  the  painters. 
They  are  the  property  of  Charles  Birch,  Esq.,  of 
Birmingham,  a  gentleman  whose  taste  is  amply 
verified  by  the  selection  of  his  purchases — and 
whose  liberality  in  promoting  the  Fine  Arts  of 
his  country  has  been  exerted  to  the  extent  of 
adorning  his  modest  abode  at  Woodfield,  near 
the  great  manufacturing  city,  with  pictures  that 
have  cost  him,  perhaps,  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

One  of  the  greatest  attractions  and  interest  of 
the  sale  will  be  a  picture  by  the  late  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  R.A.,  entitled  “  The  Lock,”  representing 
this  usual  contrivance  in  canal  engineering  with 
an  atmospheric  transparency  such  as  this  great 
master  of  natural  phenomena  was  alone  capable 
of  imparting  to  the  canvas.  The  picture  is  about 
four  feet  six  inches  long,  and  of  proportionate 
height. 

Another  of  the  rare  gems  of  our  School  will 
be  found  in  the  small  circular  picture  by  the 
late  W.  Etty,  R.A.— famous  under  the  title  of 
the  “  Fleur  de  Lis.”  A  group  of  elegant  female 
forms, — one  of  whom  holds  the  lily,  from  whence 
the  picture  is  named — more  draped  than  the 
artist  usually  painted  are  seen  seated  in  quiet  con¬ 
versation.  For  purity  and  loveliness  of  colour 
this  picture  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  of 
Etty’s  works  ;  in  this  respect  it  ranks  as  a  chef 
d'oeuvre. 

An  elegant  “  Sunny  Scene  on  the  Coast  of 
Italy,  near  Naples,”  by  Callcott,  R.A. ;  “  The 
First  Ear-ring,”  by  Wilkie,  R.A.  ;  “  The  Haunt 
of  the  Sea-Fowl,”  by  W.  Collins,  R.A.  ;  “  The 
Canal  Lock,”  by  J.  Constable,  R.A. ;  “The 
Slave  Market  at  Cairo,”  by  W.  Muller,  are  among 
the  works  by  deceased  artists  in  the  collection. 

Among  those  pictures  by  living  artists  whose 
names  are  familiar  as  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
our  school,  will  be  seen  the  engraved  picture 
of  “  Deer-Stalking,”  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
R.A. ;  “  The  Mountain  Pass,”  by  Clarkson  Stan¬ 
field,  R.A.  ;  “Alfred  in  the  Danish  Camp,”  by 
D.  Maclise,  R.A. ;  “  Dolly  Varden,”  by  W.  P. 
Frith,  R.A.,  the  landscape  to  it  painted  by 
T.  Creswick,  R.A ;  “  The  Rugged  Path,”  P.  F. 
Poole,  A.R.  A. ;  “  The  Shady  Lane,”  by  John 
Linnell,  from  last  year’s  exhibition  of  the  British 
Institution,  and  other  works  of  similar  impor¬ 
tance,  by  J.  B.  Pyne,  T.  Uwins,  R.A. ,  J.  R.  Her¬ 
bert,  R.  A.,  E.  W.  Cooke,  A.R.  A.,  three  specimens, 
J.  D.  Harding,  &c.,  and  the  exquisite  picture  by 
T.  Webster,  R.A.,  of  “  The  Young  Recruit.” 

This  sale  of  so  many  of  the  best  works  of 
modern  painters,  is  occasioned  by  one  of  those 
reverses  of  circumstances  to  which  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wealthy  community  of  England  are 
subjected.  In  the  present  instance,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  has  met  with  the  misfortune  of  a  coal¬ 
mine  belonging  to  him  having  taken  fire.  It  is 
a  fortunate  resource  under  the  privation  arising 
from  an  accident,  that  he  can  fall  back,  however 
grievously  it  may  be  felt,  upon  a  resource  which 
will,  in  all  probability,  show  that  sums  invested 
in  the  best  productions  of  the  modern  school 
are  safe  commercial  speculations,  and  that  the 
purchase  of  pictures  frequently  affords  a  still 
more  gratifying  result  by  obtaining  prices  in  a 
public  sale  beyond  those  paid  to  the  eminent 
men  from  whom  they  have  been  bought. 

The  “  Head  of  Christ,”  by  Paul  Delaroche, 
which  was  engraved  in  our  Journal  a  few  years 
since,  and  some  few  other  pictures  of  the  French 
school,  including  two  by  Plassan,  will  also  be 
offered  in  this  sale,  being  equally  the  property 
of  the  same  gentleman.  Few  opportunities  so 
desirable  for  procuring  works  by  British  artists 
of  the  highest  class  have  been  ever  placed  within 
reach  of  the  connoisseur,  and  as  such  opportuni¬ 
ties  but  rarely  occur,  the  present,  we  presume, 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


THE  WINTER  EXHIBITION. 


Our  former  notice  of  this  Exhibition  was  written 
before  the  collection  was  complete ;  many, 
therefore,  of  the  most  interesting  works  were 
contributed  since  we  then  saw  the  pictures. 
The  collection  is  small,  and  the  majority  of  the 
works  are  not  of  the  first  importance,  but  as 
a  commercial  speculation  the  Exhibition  has 
been  eminently  successful.  None  of  the  works 
are  as  yet  marked  as  sold  though  sales  to  the 
amount  of  six  thousand  pounds  have  already 
been  effected.  The  contributions  are  judiciously 
limited,  and  the  majority  of  the  contributors 
express  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  their 
works  are  hung  ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
they  will  continue  to  support  the  Exhibition  in 
so  much  as  to  place  it  among  the  recognised 
exhibitions  of  the  season. 

Among  the  water-colour  works  a  charming 
drawing  has  been  sent  by  J.  D.  Harding,  a 
study  of  trees,  inimitable  in  the  forms  of  the 
foliage  and  the  yielding  lightness  of  the  branches; 
the  easy  freedom  and  decision  of  the  touch 
are  beyond  all  praise.  “Bragozzi,  or  Fishing 
Craft  off  the  Giardino,  Venice,”  is  the  title 
of  a  picture  by  E.  W.  Cooke,  A. R.A.  ;  it  is 
finished  as  highly  as  any  picture  we  have 
ever  seen  by  him ;  nothing  is  forgotten,  every¬ 
thing  is  here  with  a  truth  even  photographical, 
but  the  sky  wants  air,  and  the  water  trans¬ 
parency.  We  accompany  him  with  pleasure  to 
breezy  Scheveling,  or  on  board  of  the  Vrouw 
Helena,  of  Rotterdam  ;  but  his  Mediterranean 
hot  water  is  too  much  for  moderate  people. 
“Rencontre  at  the  Well,”  F.  Goodall,  A.R.A. 
A  small  picture  containing  two  figures  in  Breton 
costume.  The  scene  is  a  roadside,  well  shut  in 
by  trees  :  it  is  in  nowise  forced  either  in  colour 
or  effect,  and  otherwise  extremely  sweet  and  un¬ 
affected.  “  Landscape  near  Boulogne,”  J.  Her¬ 
bert,  R.A.  The  subject  is  unattractive  ;  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  passage  of  roadside  scenery  shaded 
by  trees,  and  intersected  by  a  rivulet ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  painted  on  the  spot  with 
marvellous  fidelity.  This  is  the  first  landscape 
subject  we  have  ever  seen  by  this  artist.  “Venus 
and  Cupid  Lamenting  the  Absence  of  Adonis,” 
W.  E.  Frost,  A.R.A.  One  of  those  miniature 
gems  which  this  artist  exhibits  from  time  to 
time.  The  morbidezza  of  the  principal  figure  is 
unsurpassable :  in  drawing,  finish,  and  colour, 
the  whole  is  exquisite.  “Evening  Prayer,”  C. 
W.  Cope,  R.A.  The  subject  is  a  child  kneeling 
at  prayer  :  the  effect  is  subdued,  but  the  picture 
has  considei-able  depth.  “  Pilgrims  in  Sight  of 
Rome,”  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  P.R.A.  This  is  a 
replica,  with  some  changes  of  the  work  which, 
under  the  same  name,  is  so  extensively  known 
by  the  engraving.  The  Art-loving  public  will 
be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  again  seeing  this 
admirable  work.  “  Religious  Controversy,”  A. 
Elmore,  A.R.A.  A  small  sketch  of  a  picture 
exhibited  under  the  same  title  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  Royal  Academy.  “  Scene  from 
the  ‘  Fortunes  of  Nigel,’  ”  A.  L.  Egg,  A.R.A. 
A  small  composition  of  two  figures.  “  Goats,” 
“  Cow  and  Sheep,”  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A.  These 
two  pictures  are  full  of  skilful  manipulation,  but 
they  are  infinitely  less  careful  than  antecedent 
works.  “A  Sandy  Lane,”  “The  Foot  Path,” 
T.  Creswick,  R.A.  Two  unobtrusive  studies  in 
which  trees  are  the  principal  objects  ;  they  have 
so  much  of  local  truth  as  to  seem  to  have  been 
painted  on  the  spot.  Two  pictures  contributed 
by  D.  Roberts,  R.A.,  and  respectively  entitled, 
“  Isaida,  ancient  Sidon,”  &c.,  and  “  The  Ruins  of 
Tiberias,”  &e.  are  so  historical  in  sentiment 
that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  they  had  not 
been  rendered  wholly  so  by  personal  incident; 
we  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  these  versions, 
and  we  approach  with  awe  these  sites  strewn 
with  the  evidences  of  accomplished  prophecy ; 
breadth,  distance,  and  desolate  tranquillity  are 
admirably  rendered,  but  under  the  fresher 
inspirations  of  such  scenery  we  cannot  at  once 
sit  down  to  pipes  and  coffee  with  these  living 
Osmanli.  “Coast  Scene  in  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,” 
C.  Stanfield,  R.A.  A  group  of  boats  hero 
occupies  the  nearest  site,  they  contain  figures 
and  fishing  gear,  and  the  whole  of  these  and  the 
nearer  composition  is  backed  by  a  section  of 
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coast  scenery.  It  is  a  work  of  great  merit, 
certainly  the  best  the  artist  has  exhibited  since 
his  Dort  picture  which  was  at  the  British  Insti¬ 
tution  a  few  years  ago— “And  her  dark  eyes 
how  eloquent !  ask  what  they  would  ’twas 
granted.”  James  Sant,  a  study  of  masterly 
power.  In  addition  to  those  we  name,  there  are 
other  works  of  great  excellence,  valuable 
additions  to  the  Exhibition  since  we  concluded 
our  former  notice  of  the  collection. 

■ - « - 

EXHIBITION  OF  STUDENTS’ 
DRAWINGS 

FROM  THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  OF  ART 
AT  GORE  HOUSE. 


During  the  past  month  one  of  the  usual  half- 
yearly  exhibitions  of  students’  drawings  has  been 
open  to  the  public  at  Gore  House,  and  has 
attracted  a  considerable  number  of  visitors  ; 
the  works  on  view  were  those  in  the  earlier  or 
elementary  sections  of  the  course  of  study  now 
uniformly  adopted  in  all  the  schools.  Formerly, 
we  believe,  the  whole  of  the  works  executed, 
throughout  the  year,  were  transmitted  to  London 
at  one  period  for  examination,  and  in  com¬ 
petition  for  medals  ;  but  under  this  system  the 
great  number  of  drawings  sent,  together  with 
the  endless  diversity  of  subjects  and  modes  of 
treatment,  was  such  as  to  render  classification 
almost  impossible.  The  successive  commissioners 
of  award  having  in  their  reports  dwelt  strongly 
on  these  facts,  it  was  at  last  determined  to 
adopt  a  simpler  and  more  definite  system,  and 
the  proposed  change  appears  to  have  been 
coincident  with  the  definite  arrangement  of  a 
general  course  of  study  for  the  schools,  a  work 
often  talked  about,  but  never  attempted,  under 
the  fluctuating  management  of  the  old  school  of 
design  :  both  these  desiderata  were  accordingly 
taken  in  hand  together.  A  certain  number  of 
definite  stages  or  sections  of  study  were  then 
specified  and  arranged  with  a  proper  attention 
to  sequence,  and  in  order  to  obviate  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  the  great  multitude  of  works  sent, 
it  was  resolved  to  divide  the  course  into  two 
parts,  the  works  in  each  to  be  called  for  at 
separate  periods  of  the  year,  fixed  in  the  spring 
and  autumn  respectively ;  those  of  the  latter 
period,  now  sent,  belong  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  course,  which  are  as  follows  : — Stage  la, 
Linear  Geometry;  15,  Mechanical  Drawing ;  15, 
Architectural  Drawing ;  lc,  Perspective ;  2, 
Ornament  outlined  from  the  flat ;  3,  Drawing 
from  models  and  objects  ;  35,  Ornament  out¬ 
lined  from  the  round ;  45,  Ornament  shaded 
from  the  flat ;  5,  Ornament  shaded  from  the 
round ;  5a,  Models  and  Objects  shaded  from  solid 
forms ;  6,  Drawing  the  human  figure  from  flat 
examples ;  7,  Drawing  flowers  and  foliage  from 
flat  examples  ;  8  a- 5,  Drawing  the  human  figure 
from  casts ;  8c,  Drawing  the  human  figure  from 
nature ;  10,  Drawing  flowers,  etc.,  from  nature; 
11a,  Painting  ornament  from  flat  examples  ;  12a, 
Painting  ornament  from  the  cast;  13,  Painting 
flowers  from  flat  examples.  In  each  of  these 
stages  specified  examples  were  prescribed  to  be 
used  in  all  the  schools,  and  care  was  taken  to 
furnish  to  each,  complete  and  perfect  copies ; 
whilst  to  ensure  still  further  fairness  and  regu¬ 
larity,  the  exact  number  of  drawings  allowed  to 
be  sent  from  each  school  was  fixed  by  the  central 
authorities ;  the  relative  numbers  being  cal¬ 
culated  with  reference  to  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  several  schools,  and  the  number  of 
masters  engaged  in  teaching.  The  system  of 
competition,  as  thus  amended,  has  now  been 
tested  on  three  occasions  and  is  found  to  work 
extremely  well,  and  we  believe  has  become 
decidedly  popular  with  the  masters  of  the 
schools.  With  respect  to  the  general  character 
of  the  drawings  now  exhibited,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  a  marked  improvement  is 
manifest  ;  the  schools  have  now  been  long 
enough  established  to  allow  of  a  traditional  status 
of  excellence  being  arrived  at,  whilst  the  more 
frequent  opportunities  enjoyed  by  the  masters 
of  seeing  the  works  of  the  other  schools,  con¬ 
sequent  on  their  being  assembled  in  London 
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one  or  more  times  during  tlie  year,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  enable  them  to 
profit  by  mutual  observation  and  inter-com¬ 
munication;  the  more  closely  defined  competition 
likewise,  on  the  other  hand,  has  induced  greater 
exertions  to  excel  on  the  part  of  the  students 
individually.  Amongst  the  large  number  of 
excellent  drawings  sent  in,  it  would  be  invidious 
to  specify  particular  instances,  and  the  number 
of  medals  awarded  ;  a  list  of  contributions  which 
we  here  append,  forms  a  pretty  fair  test  of  the 
average  standing  of  each  school. 


No.  of 

No. 

of 

Medals. 

Medals. 

Aberdeen 

8 

Camden  Town 

2 

Birmingham  . 

16 

Rotherhithe 

2 

Bristol . 

4 

Charterhouse 

3 

Carlisle  . 

1 

Spitalfields 

11 

Carnarvon  . 

4 

Finsbury 

10 

Cheltenham  . 

10 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

8 

Chester 

11 

Norwich 

1 

Cork 

15 

Nottingham  . 

7 

Coventry 

11 

Paisley . 

11 

Dublin 

10 

Penzance 

9 

Dudley 

6 

Potteries,  Stoke  . 
Hanley 

14 

Dunfermline  . 

2 

2 

Durham 

12 

Burslem 

14 

Glasgow  . 

22 

Newcastle  -  un  der  - 

Hereford 

4 

Lyme . 

6 

Leeds 

1 

Sheffield  . 

17 

Limerick 

7 

Stourbridge . 

6 

Macclesfield  . 

13 

Swansea  . 

2 

Manchester  . 

24 

Tavistock 

1 

Metropolitan,  includ¬ 
ing  Training  and 

Warrington 

17 

Waterford  . 

8 

Normal  Male. 

20 

Wolverhampton 

4 

Central  Female 

27 

Worcester  . 

17 

Saint  Martin’s  . 

3 

York 

3 

It  is  but  just,  however,  to  remark,  that  in  this 
competition,  the  older  established  schools  which, 
on  first  consideration,  might  be  expected  to 
stand  much  higher  in  the  scale  than  the  more 
recent  ones,  really  have  well  sustained  their 
position,  in  gaining  pretty  nearly  their  average 
number  of  medals ;  a  fact  which,  instead  of  indi¬ 
cating  any  inferiority  to  their  newer  rivals,  tells 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question ;  inasmuch  as 
in  the  latter  class  of  schools,  the  undivided  time 
and  attention  of  the  master  is  as  yet  necessarily 
devoted  to  these  earlier  stages  of  instruction, 
whilst  in  the  older  ones  the  masters  are  occupied 
with  more  difficult  and  important  labours. 

A  great  additional  stimulus  was  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  given  to  the  competition,  from  the  fact  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  having  determined  to  send 
a  certain  number  of  the  most  meritorious 
students  to  the  forthcoming  Paris  exhibition,  the 
number  of  medals  respectively  gained  in  the  com¬ 
petition  determining  the  selection  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals.  Lastly,  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of 
the  commission  of  examiners  has  been  effected 
on  this  occasion,  which  is  also  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  report  of  the  commission  of 
1853  recommended  that  on  future  occasions  one 
of  the  provincial  masters  should  be  associated 
in  the  commission  of  award,  which  has  usually 
consisted  of  three  persons  ;  and  at  a  meeting  of 
the  masters  held  in  the  spring,  Mr.  Young 
Mitchell,  head-master  of  the  Sheffield  school, 
was  elected  by  them  to  fill  this  office  for  1854, 
j  the  occasion  in  question. 


THE  ENCAUSTIC  TILES  OF 
MESSRS.  MAW  &  CO. 


Messrs.  Maw  &  Co.  have  supplied  us  with  the 
means  of  introducing  another  example  of  their 
designs  for  ornamental  pavement :  it  is  one 
which  for  delicacy  and  richness  of  colour,  excel¬ 
lence  of  pattern,  and  harmony  of  tints,  cannot 
fail  to  please.  A  fault  which  designers  of  manu¬ 
factured  works,  wherein  colour  is  admitted,  too 
frequently  commit,  is  that  of  introducing  some 
one  tint  or  another  which,  by  its  acknowledged 
brilliancy,  catches  the  sight  prominently,  and 
therefore,  it  is  thought,  effectively  ;  forgetting 
that,  as  in  a  picture,  so  in  a  textile  or  other 
fabric,  harmony  of  colour  is  as  important  as 
purity  of  design :  the  repetition  of  the  red, 
green,  and  blue,  in  the  arrangement  of  this 
specimen  of  tile-work  is  so  systematically  carried 
out  as  to  produce  what  painters  call  “  repose  ” 
throughout  the  entire  subject,  while  its  rich¬ 
ness  and  brilliancy  are  preserved  with  an  equal 
degree  of  success. 


MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  British  Institution  will,  according  to 
custom,  open  its  gallery  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  modern  painters,  the  first  Monday  in 
February:  we  shall  hope  to  see  a  collection  of 
pictures  worthy  of  our  School,  although  we  fear 
the  “  Winter  Exhibition,”  in  Pall  Mall,  will  have 
done  something  to  lessen  the  supply  to  the 
Institution.  While  writing  upon  this  subject 
we  may  remark  that,  as  usual,  the  copies  from 
the  old  masters  by  students  were  exhibited 
at  the  closing  of  the  school  at  the  end  of  the 
last  year.  The  works  were  in  everything 
very  much  like  those  of  all  antecedent  exhi¬ 
bitions.  We  have  on  many  occasions,  not  in 
reference  particularly  to  the  school  of  the 
British  Institution,  but  with  respect  to  copying 
generally,  expressed  disapprobation  of  copying 
as  prejudicial  rather  than  otherwise  to  students. 
If  we  consider  the  class  of  painters  who  work  in 
any  of  the  great  galleries  —  for  instance  the 
Louvre — we  shall  find  that  the  bulk  of  them 
are  mere  copyists,  and  it  is  they  who  multiply 
bad  imitations,  which,  falling  into  the  hands  of 
dishonest  picture-dealers,  are  sold  as  originals. 
Students  on  the  contrary  work  from  the  antique, 
or  the  life,  or  landscape  nature.  We  believe 
that  the  British  Institution  is  wealthy — the 
copying  school  might  there  be  turned  into  a 
school  for  the  study  of  the  antique,  without 
clashing  with  any  other  establishment,  and  this 
would  be  a  real  benefit  J;o  rising  members  of  the 
profession.  The  extent  of  copying  required  by 
an  artist  is  a  memorandum  of  light  and  shade, 
associations  of  colour,  a  disposition  of  material, 
and  this  in  water-colours  may  be  done  in  a 
sketch  of  half-an-hour. 

The  National  Gallery. — Of  the  recent  nume¬ 
rous  additions  to  the  National  Collection,  four — 
describing  incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  Hubert,  are 
by  the  Meister  Von  Werden,  another  series  by 
the  Liesborn  master,  the  painter  whose  works 
principally  existed  in  the  convent  of  Liesborn, 
near  Munster.  These  masters  were  of  the  West¬ 
phalian  school,  and  the  Liesborn  master  flourished 
about  1440,  and  the  Meister  Von  Werden  was 
his  pupil  with  Von  Corvey,Von  Soest,  and  others. 
The  Westphalian  school  flourished  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  was  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  school  of  Cologne,  and  even  of  that 
of  Flanders ;  there  exist  some  works  of  an  earlier 
master,  which  go  back  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  aspirations  of  the  Westphalian  school  were 
principally  ideal,  in  which  the  master  shows 
power  and  redundancy,  but  in  the  heads  there  is 
all  the  individuality  of  portraiture.  The  chiar¬ 
oscuro  of  Van  Eyck  becameat  once  popular  among 
the  neighbouring  schools,  but  the  Westphalian 
painters  remained  true  to  their  unqualified  day¬ 
light  effects,  as  we  see  them  in  their  pictures.  The 
series  contains  a  “  Virgin  and  St.  John,”  by 
Lambert  Lombard,  of  the  Netherlands  school, 
who  lived  between  1506  and  1560.  There  is  a 
small  upright  picture  by  Gerhard  Van  der  Meeren, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  assisted  his  master  Van 
Eyck  in  the  great  work,  “  The  Adoration  of  the 
Lamb,”  parts  of  which  are  among  the  most  valu¬ 
able  acquisitions  of  the  Berlin  Museum.  The 
gemmed  robes  in  this  picture,  which  is  also  but  a 
fragment,  put  to  shame  all  the  efforts  of  modern 
pre-Raffaellite  art.  We  find  also  here  a  “Madonna 
and  Child,”  by  Ludger  zum  Ring,  whose  most 
important  work  is  in  the  possession  of  the  West¬ 
phalian  Art-Union  at  Munster:  it  represents  God 
the  Father  as  the  Avenger  of  Sin,  with  Christ, 
the  Virgin,  and  the  heavenly  host.  The  Berlin 
Museum  contains  another  work  by  this  painter. 
We  have  never  seen  pictures  of  a  period  so  early 
in  such  excellent  condition :  this  would  be  enough 
with  a  certain  class  of  critics  to  create  doubts  of 
their  originality :  if  however,  their  pedigree  of 
possessionship  be  authenticated,  that  is  con¬ 
clusive.  On  the  suppression  of  the  Convent  of 
Liesborn,  the  large  altar-piece  was  cut  up  and  some 
of  these  pictures  are  the  remnants  of  the  work. 
On  the  wings  there  were  eight  pictures,  of  which 
remain  “  The  Annunciation,”  “  The  Presentation 
in  the  Temple,”  and  a  portion  of  the  “Adoration  of 
the  Kings,”  &c.,  which  came  into  the  possession  of 
Herr  Kruger,  formerly  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  now 
we  believe  of  Minden,  from  whose  collection  they 


were  obtained  for  the  National  Gallery.  They 
are  full  of  the  errors  of  their  period,  but  show 
at  the  same  time  the  laborious  exactitude  of  the 
early  German  Schools,  and  yet  this  is  here  and 
there  accompanied,  but  in  the  draperies  only,  by 
somewhat  of  the  generosity  of  the  earlier  cele¬ 
brities  of  the  Italian  Schools.  In  the  faces  the 
markings  are  only  sufficient  for  the  drawing,  not 
enough  for  the  rounding  of  the  parts ;  but  in 
many  points  they  are  infinitely  superior  to  the 
works  of  many  contemporary  painters  which  are 
more  highly  prized.  They  seem  to  have  been 
painted  only  in  oil,  and  for  their  purity  and  pre¬ 
servation  they  are  indebted  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  vehicle  and  the  mere  earths  used  in  their 
colour.  These  pictures  are  only  valuable  as 
historical  examples ;  there  is  little  that  a  pro¬ 
gressive  school  can  gather  from  them. 

The  Panopticon. — This  elegant  building,  in 
itself  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  public 
edifices  of  London,  has  been  rendered  greatly 
attractive  recently  by  many  new  and  important 
features.  Pictorial  Lectures  on  the  Seat  of  the 
War  and  the  Arctic  Voyages,  have  been  inter¬ 
spersed  with  the  usual  scientific  descriptions  of 
machinery,  &c.  Holiday  folks  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  amusement  in  the  Story  of  Aladdin, 
exhibited  in  a  series  of  dissolving  views  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  very  amusing  running  commentary, 
full  of  puns  and]  quaint  imaginings,  most  ex¬ 
cellently  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Buckingham, 
who  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  best  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  lecturers.  The  most  beautiful  novelty  is  the 
grand  fountain  rendered  luminous  by  the  newly 
discovered  French  process.  It  is  the  most  elegant 
and  beautiful  of  sights,  to  dwell  on  the  ever- 
changing  form  of  this  vast  column  of  water, 
entirely  luminous,  and  resembling  liquid  fire,  in 
every  variegated  colour  of  the  most  vivid  inten¬ 
sity,  shooting  upward  from  the  ground  to  the 
vast  dome  of  the  roof,  and  falling  back  in  showers 
of  light.  The  power  which  water  possesses  of 
holding  and  reflecting  light  was  never  shown  in 
such  perfection  before.  The  grand  character  of 
the  jet  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Panop¬ 
ticon  gives  the  fullest  scope  for  its  display,  and 
the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  exhibition  gives  it  a 
paramount  place  over  all  others  displayed  with¬ 
in  the  walls,  making  it  a  fitting  finale  to  the 
evening  exhibition. 

Burford’s  Panorama. — The  glorious  yet 
devastating  war  in  the  Crimea  has  afforded  Mr. 
Burford,  in  conjunction  with  his  able  colleague, 
Mr.  H.  Selous,  a  subject  for  their  pencils  :  the 
picture  of  the  “  Battle  of  Alma,”  now  occupying 
the  upper  rotunda  in  Leicester  Square,  is  a 
graphic  and  spirited  illustration  of  that  well- 
fought  engagement.  The  sketches  for  the 
picture  were,  we  understand,  supplied  by  the 
best  authorities ;  and  as  therefore  we  have  a 
right  to  assume  that  the  locality  is  correctly 
represented,  it  is  indeed  a  marvel  how  any  body 
of  troops,  whatever  their  discipline  and  courage, 
could  have  overcome  the  resistance  offered  them 
by  such  masses  of  the  enemy,  and  from  batteries 
so  advantageously  placed.  The  different  points 
of  the  battle,  and  the  positions  of  the  respective 
regiments  which  bore  the  brunt  of  it,  are  clearly 
marked  out  in  the  painting,  which  will  doubtless 
attract  a  host  of  visitors,  all  of  whom  must 
regard  it  with  interest,  and  many  with 
melancholy  satisfaction,  when  they  think  of  the 
heroes  who  fell  at  Alma.  As  a  work  of  Art,  it 
sustains  the  reputation  of  its  authors. 

Mr.  Bernal,  who  has  been  long  distinguished 
for  his  attention  to  parliamencary  duties,  is  less 
generally  known  as  an  indefatigable  collector 
of  objects  of  vertu.  He  has  really  devoted  the 
leisure  of  a  long  life  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
taste ;  this  extensive  collection  of  works  of 
medieval  Art,  about  to  be  dispersed,  forms  the 
great  feature  of  the  London  sales  this  season. 
His  pictures  are  almost  exclusively  portraits,  but 
they  are  genuine  works  of  Holbein,  Janet,  Peti- 
tot,  and  Cooper  ;  Mr.  Bernal  also  acquired  a  very 
remarkable  series  illustrative  of  the  popular 
pageants,  public  processions,  &c.,  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  many  of  which  are 
of  exceeding  curiosity ;  and  others  of  historic 
value,  depicting  the  public  receptions  of 
sovereigns  in  the  old  continental  towns,  preserve 
life-like  reminiscences  of  things  long  passed 
away.  Among  the  cabinet  pictures  is  one  by 
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Fra  Angelico.  In  Limoges  enamels  and  glass 
painting  the  collection  is  rich.  A  small  armoury 
contains  about  five  hundred  specimens  of  armes 
de  luxe,  richly  inlaid  and  decorated,  so  that  they 
really  become  works  of  Art;  added  to  these, 
are  five  perfect  suits  of  armour,  one  of  which  is 
inlaid  with  the  precious  metals,  and  is  unique 
in  beauty.  In  Venetian  and  German  glass  the 
collection  is  also  fine,  as  well  as  in  choice 
pottery  of  Flanders  and  Germany.  Mr.  Bernal, 
after  many  years,  had  succeeded  in  getting 
together  the  most  remarkable  series  of  early 
watches  ever  found.  They  are  above  one 
hundred  in  number,  and  exhibit  the  most 
extraordinary  variety  and  fancy ;  they  certainly 
ought  to  be  kept  intact,  for  it  is  now  almost 
hopeless  to  rival  such  a  gathering.  In  antique 
plate,  ivory  carving,  &c.,  the  collection  offers 
fine  examples  to  the  cognoscenti,  but  the  most 
marvellous  portion  of  the  whole,  for  extent  and 
beauty,  is  the  Faience,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
termed,  Raffaelle  ware,  of  which  there  is  such 
an  abundance  that,  on  entering  the  museum  in 
which  it  was  placed,  the  visitor  might  at  first 
have  mistaken  it  for  the  showroom  of  a  modern 
china  warehouse,  so  overloaded  were  the  shelves 
with  these  rare  and  valuable  objects.  The  great 
taste  and  knowledge  displayed  by  Mr.  Bernal 
have  increased  the  value  of  the  extraordinary 
collection  so  shortly  to  be  dispersed  by  the 
auctioneer,  and  which  would  have  added  greatly 
to  the  stores  of  our  national  museum,  if  it  could 
have  been  secured  there. 

The  Polytechnic  Institution.  —  On  the 
evening  of  the  24th  of  December,  and  previous 
to  opening  for  the  present  season  with  its  addi¬ 
tions  and  novelties,  an  interesting  lecture  on 
Sound  was  delivered  at  this  institution  by  Mr. 
Pepper ;  in  the  course  of  which  the  lecturer 
showed,  according  to  experiments  originally  in¬ 
stituted  by  Professor  Wheatstone,  the  manner 
in  which  sound  was  conveyed  by  suitable  con¬ 
ductors.  The  repeating  media  were  five  harps, 
which  were  arranged  on  the  floor  of  the  theatre, 
below  which  were  musicians,  whose  instruments 
were  as  distinctly  heard  as  if  in  the  theatre 
while  contact  with  the  conductor  was  main¬ 
tained,  but  silence  instantly  ensued  on  the 
removal  of  the  harps.  These  effects  were  very 
remarkable.  This  lecture  was  followed  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  series  of  dissolving  views  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  “  Story  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor.” 
These  clever  and  ingeniously  designed  grotes¬ 
ques  must  have  told  successfully  among  the 
entertainments  provided  for  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  who  at  this  season  look  for  amusement. 

The  War  in  the  Crimea. — Mr.  E.  Armitage, 
who  gained  a  prize  for  his  picture  of  the  “Battle 
of  Meanee,”  in  the  Westminster  Hall  Exhibition, 
a  few  years  since,  recently  sailed  for  the  seat  of 
war,  being  commissioned  by  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Gambart  &  Co.  to  execute  some  pictures  of  the 
military  operations  in  the  Crimea.  We  hear, 
too,  that  Mr.  E.  Goodall,  a  son  of  the  eminent 
engraver,  has  also  departed  for  the  same  destina¬ 
tion,  as  the  artist  of  the  Illustrated  News. 

The  Illuminated  Works  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones, 
sold  a  few  weeks  since  under  the  hammer  of 
Mr.  Hodgson,  realised  a  large  sum.  This  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  when  we  find  included 
among  them  most  of  his  finest  works,  as  “  The 
Alhambra,”  D’Agincourt’s  “  History  of  Art  by  its 
Monuments,”  “  Illuminated  Books  of  the  Middle 
Ages,”  “Winged  Thoughts,”  “The  Song  of 
Songs,”  “  Flowers  and  their  Kindred  Thoughts,” 
“Views  on  the  Nile,  from  Cairo,”  “The 
Preacher,”  “Fruits  from  the  Garden  and  the 
Field,”  &c.  &c.  It  is  not,  we  believe,  generally 
known,  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Jones’s  publica¬ 
tions  were  printed  in  his  own  establishment, 
and,  of  course,  under  his  immediate  supervision  : 
they  rank  among  the  best  examples  of  “  illumi¬ 
nated”  printing  that  modern  Art  and  Science 
have  produced. 

Paris  Industrial  Exhibition. — Our  fellow- 
subjects  in  Canada,  stimulated  by  the  success 
which  attended  the  exhibition  of  the  productions 
of  their  country  in  the  Crystal  Palace  of  1851, 
are  making  great  efforts  to  uphold  their  credit 
in  Paris  during  the  present’year.  An  executive 
committee  has  been  appointed,  who  recommend 
the  formation  of  local  committees  in  the  chief 
towns  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 


REVIEWS. 


A  Handbook  for  Young  Painters.  By  C.  R. 
Leslie,  R.A.,  Author  of  “  The  Life  of  Con¬ 
stable.”  With  Illustrations.  Published  by 
J.  Murray.  London. 

It  has  been  a  debateable  question,  and  still  is  with 
a  few  controversialists,  whether  British  Art  owes 
much,  or  indeed  anything,  to  the  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion  pursued  in  the  schools  of  our  Royal  Academy. 
We  have  heard  strong  arguments  adduced  against 
the  utility  of  any  schools  of  painting  that  ever  ex¬ 
isted,  if  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term  “school” 
a  public  institution  whose  object  is  to  educate  by 
lectures,  by  certain  prescribed  tasks,  and  by  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  prizes  and  honours  :  and  the  opponents 
of  this  system  point  to  the  great  Italian  masters  in 
support  of  their  opinions.  Now  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  although  the  artists  of  Italy,  even  at  a  very 
early  date,  formed  themselves  into  associations,  in 
their  respective  cities,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
and  promoting  their  art,  there  is,  we  believe,  little 
or  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  “Academy,”  in 
the  sense  which  is  now  applied  to  the  word.  Indi¬ 
vidual  painters  had  then  their  own  schools,  in  which 
each  taught  without  other  aid  than  that  afforded 
by  his  own  advanced  disciples  :  thus  we  read  of 
the  “  School  of  the  Carracci,”  the  “  School  of  Raf¬ 
faelle,”  of  “  Titian,”  of  “  Giorgione,”  of  “  Bellini,” 
each  of  which  had  his  own  professed  scholars  and 
imitators  receiving  immediate  instruction  and  ad¬ 
vice  from  the  master  himself ;  neither  pupils  nor 
master,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  deriving 
any  advantage  from  any  associated  body.  These 
and  other  great  names  may  certainly  be  referred  to 
triumphantly  by  the  opponents  of  Royal  Academies  ; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  difference  between  the  epochs  in  which 
they  lived  and  our  own,  as  well  as  the  difference  of 
character  and  circumstances  apparent  in  the  painters 
of  the  olden  time  and  those  of  our  own.  In  the 
earlier  periods,  Art  seemed  not  to  require  the  adven¬ 
titious  aid  of  academical  institutions ;  it  was  recog¬ 
nised  and  patronised  extensively  by  princes,  nobles, 
and  mitred  churchmen  :  the  throne  and  the  altar 
alike  contended  for  its  productions,  and  paid  due 
homage  to  those  whose  genius  created  them.  And 
hence  the  painters  of  those  days,  we  are  speaking 
now  of  the  highest  among  them,  required  suitable 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  numerous 
works  they  were  commissioned  to  execute  ;  they  took 
delight  in  their  “schools,”  and  were  proud  of  the 
troops  of  young  men  who  flocked  to  their  studios  for 
instruction  and  employment.  It  is  not  so  now ;  no 
artist  of  the  present  time,  even  of  a  secondary  rank, 
would  trouble  himself  with  pupils ;  the  drudgery 
of  teaching,  as  it  is  generally  considered,  and  as, 
indeed,  it  too  often  is,  would  not  be  submitted  to 
by  any  artist,  except  in  very  special  instances,  who 
can  maintain  a  respectable  position  without  such  an 
application  of  his  talents,  unless,  perchance,  it  be  in 
connection  with  some  recognised  institution  in 
which  a  professorship  confers  on  the  holder  a  mark 
of  dignity.  The  establishment  of  a  public  academy, 
therefore,  in  a  country  like  ours,  becomes  a  necessity, 
for  he  who  would  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  Art, 
has  scarcely  another  resource,  certainly  none  so 
adapted  to  his  wants ;  and  although  a  few  excellent 
painters  may  be  named  among  the  ranks  of  British 
artists  who  have  never  had  the  advantages  of  aca¬ 
demical  instruction,  the  far  larger  majority  were  at 
one  time  or  another  found  among  the  classes  that  as¬ 
sembled  at  Somerset  House  or  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

Though  these  remarks  seem  naturally  to  arise 
from  the  volume  lying  before  us,  it  is  not  our  in¬ 
tention  to  enter  here  upon  a  defence  of  the  Royal 
Academy  itself,  which  would  be  altogether  uncalled 
for  and  unnecessary,  nor  even  of  the  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  adopted  in  that  institution.  There  may,  or 
may  not,  be  defects  in  the  modes  of  instruction  to 
which  the  pupils  are  subjected,  for  what  system  is 
perfect  ?— or,  we  should  perhaps  rather  say,  a  spirit 
less  exclusive,  one  more  in  harmony  with  the  general 
feeling  of  the  age,  might  be  advantageously  brought 
to  bear  upon  its  directing  counoils  ;  yet  none  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  actual  working  of  the 
schools  but  must  admit  that  the  respective  professors 
labour  diligently,  zealously,  and  ably  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  their  pupils.  In  the  system  pursued 
the  annual  lectures  occupy  a  prominent  position,  as  a 
means  of  instructing  the  mind  ;  it  is  in  the  lecture- 
room  that  theories  and  principles  are  taught  which 
the  student  must  apply  in  the  school  of  painting  and 
elsewhere.  The  lectures  on  painting  by  Reynolds, 
Barry,  Opie,  Fuseli,  Phillips,  and  Howard ;  on 
sculpture,  by  Flaxman  and  Sir  Richard  West- 
macott ;  and  on  architecture,  by  Soane  and 
Cockerell,  are  all  more  or  less  excellent  and  useful ; 
some  of  them  may  be  classed  among  the  most  valu¬ 
able  contributions  to  our  Art-literature ;  and  to 
these  may  now  be  added  the  lectures  delivered  by 
Mr.  Leslie,  who  having  recently  retired  from  the 


chair  of  the  professor  of  painting,  has  now  through 
the  press,  given  a  wider  circulation  to  the  doctrines 
he  taught  within  the  walls  of  the  Academy. 

But  the  book  now  before  us  contains  more  than 
the  professor’s  addresses  to  his  auditors.  “  Though,” 
he  says  ‘  ‘  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy 
form  the  greater  part  of  this  volume,  they  have  been 
carefully  revised,  and  recast  into  other  forms  ;  and 
with  such  additional  matter  as  I  venture  to  hope 
may  render  it  worthy  of  the  attention,  not  only  of 
young  artists,  but,  in  some  degree,  of  painters  past 
the  period  of  pupilage,  and  also  of  that  now  large 
and  increasing  class  of  lovers  of  Art  who  adorn  their 
houses  with  pictures.”  Mr.  Leslie  has  thus  most 
judiciously  cast  forth  a  net  large  and  strong  enough 
to  enclose  others  than  the  young  artistic  aspirant. 

The  “  Handbook”  consists  of  sixteen  sections  or 
chapters,  each  under  a  different  head,  serving  as 
the  text  of  his  discourse  ;  these  texts  include  every 
subject  to  which  the  attention  of  a  painter  need  be 
directed,  while  the  subject  itself  is  treated  in  a 
manner  at  once  interesting,  instructive,  and  popu¬ 
lar  ;  it  is  evident  Mr.  Leslie  has  studiously  avoided 
to  write  according  to  the  learning  of  schools,  and 
has  addressed  himself  to  the  judgment,  taste,  and 
feeling  of  those  who  listen  to  his  instructions  ;  and 
this,  in  our  opinion,  is  after  all  the  most  effective 
mode  of  teaching.  It  is  of  little  use  to  ply  with 
dogmas  and  theories,  however  correct  and  true 
they  may  be  in  themselves,  minds  which  are  com¬ 
paratively  unformed  and  wholly  untrained,  and 
therefore  not  in  a  condition  to  comprehend  abstruse 
doctrines,  nor  to  retain  them  if  understood.  The 
knowledge  of  any  art  or  science  must  be  by  pro¬ 
gressive  steps  ;  the  first  thing  a  wise  teacher  would 
aim  at  is  to  interest  his  pupil  in  his  subject  and  to 
render  it  attractive ;  when  he  has  done  this  as  a 
kind  of  foundation  he  may  erect  upon  it,  by  degrees, 
a  structure  solid,  beautiful,  and  enduring. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  assumed  from  this  esti¬ 
mate  of  Mr.  Leslie’s  work,  that  the  “  learning”  of 
Art  is  kept  out  of  sight ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
criticisms  on  the  pictures  and  styles  of  the  greatest 
ancient  and  modern  painters  are  full  and  to  the 
purpose  ;  in  fact,  just  what  we  should  expect  from 
so  excellent  an  artist,  and  from  a  writer  of  an  ac¬ 
complished  mind  and  acute  observation.  Could  we 
afford  the  necessary  space,  it  would  gratify  us  to 
transfer  to  our  columns  some  of  his  opinions  on 
these  matters,  as  well  as  on  Art  and  its  practice 
generally  :  but  we  cannot  do  this,  and  must  there¬ 
fore  conclude  a  task  we  feel  to  have  inadequately 
performed,  by  commending  the  volume  to  all  whom 
the  subject  may  concern :  we  have  read  it  with 
pleasure  and  with  profit.  The  illustrations,  chiefly 
in  outline,  from  the  compositions  of  Raffaelle,  Ru¬ 
bens,  and  other  distinguished  old  masters,  are  valu¬ 
able  as  elucidations  of  the  author’s  critical  remarks. 


Coming  of  Age.  Engraved  by  F.  Holl  from  the 
Picture  by  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.  Published  by 
the  Art-Union  of  Glasgow. 

There  must  be  some  peculiar  fitness  for  the  office 
held  by  the  council  of  the  Art-Union  of  Glasgow, 
which  enables  the  members  to  select  such  capital 
subjects  as  those  they  are  accustomed  to  issue,  as 
engravings,  to  then-  subscribers.  Each  season  this 
society  advances  with  an  energy  and  spirit  that  we 
do  not  see  elsewhere  :  last  year  it  brought  out 
Ryall’s  fine  print  of  “  Return  from  Deer  Stalking,” 
and  now  the  subscribers  of  the  present  year  will  be 
entitled  to  an  engraving  from  one  of  the  best  pic¬ 
tures,  of  its  class,  which  the  British  School  of  Art  has 
produced — Mr.  Frith’s  “  Coming  of  Age,”  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1849,  where  it  received  the 
most  marked  approval ;  and  who  that  saw  it  then 
can  forget  the  charming  illustration  of  the  days  of 
“  good  Queen  Bess,”  so  powerfully  and  pleasantly 
shadowed  forth  in  the  work  ?  the  noble  baronial 
mansion,  with  its  gable  ended  roofs  and  decorated 
chimneys,  and  oriel  windows,  and  portcullised 
gateway;  the  spacious  courtyard  thronged  with 
retainers  and  tenants  feasting  in  honour  of  their 
young  lord,  who  stands  on  the  entrance  steps  of 
the  hall,  listening  to  a  congratulatory  address,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  read  by  a  grave-looking 
personage  with  “  spectacled  nose,”  but  whose 
doublet  is  too  spruce  for  that  of  the  parish  clerk, 
even  on  such  a  gala-day.  We,  in  our  days  of 
commercial  activity  and  enterprise,  can  scarcely 
realise  such  a  scene  of  festive  enjoyment  as  this, 
which  almost  instinctively  puts  a  question  to  us ; — 
“Are  we,  with  all  our  boasted  advancement  in  science 
and  civilisation,  really  a  wiser  and  happier  people 
than  were  our  forefathers  of  three  centuries  ago  ?  ” 
Mr.  Holl’s  plate  is  one  of  the  largest  we  remember 
to  have  seen  executed;  its  general  effect  is  very 
brilliant  and  powerful,  and  all  the  faces  are  deli¬ 
cately  engraved.  We  know  not  how  long  he  ha3 
been  at  work  upon  it,  nor  the  necessity  which  may 
have  existed  for  getting  the  plate  into  the  hands  of 
the  printer,  but  looking  at  the  print  with  a  critical 
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eye,  we  are  inclined  to  say  that  another  month’s 
labour  would  have  improved  certain  portions  of  it, 
and  made  it  one  of  the  best  among  modern  engrav¬ 
ings.  Still,  as  it  is,  it  is  a  beautiful  work,  and 
if  it  does  not  draw  a  large  muster  of  subscribers  to 
the  Glasgow  Society,  no  engraving  ever  will. 

We  may  remark  here,  as  not  out  of  place,  that 
the  council  of  this  society  are  preparing  to  issue,  as 
prizes  this  season,  a  large  chromolithograph  print, 
from  Mr.  Gilbert’s  “  Spanish  Peasants  going  to 
Market,”  together  with  bronzes,  statuettes,  &o.  ; 
they  have  already  bought  pictures  to  a  considerable 
amount,  which,  we  presume,  will,  as  is  the  custom 
of  the  society,  be  exhibited  in  London  before  the 
distribution. 


Biographical  Catalogue  of  the  Principal 
Italian  Painters  ;  with  a  Table  of  the 
Contemporary  Schools  of  Italy.  Designed 
as  a  Handbook  to  the  Picture  Gallery.  By  a 
Lady.  Edited  by  Ealph  N.  Wornum.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  Murray,  London. 

The  farther  we  recede  from  the  great  epochs  of 
Italian  Art,  the  more  desirous  we  are  to  learn  all 
that  concerns  it  and  those  who  raised  it  to  its  high 
estate  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  such  know¬ 
ledge  increases  with  the  flight  of  centuries,  or  even 
half  centuries;  and  at  this  distance  of  time  one  can 
scarcely  expect  to  find  anything  new  with  reference 
to  them  or  their  works.  Modern  writers  can  only 
glean  from  their  predecessors,  but  in  thus  pursuing 
a  track  already  trodden  they  can  be  of  essential 
service  to  the  Art-student,  in  proportion  to  the 
pains  taken  to  reconcile  discrepancies,  to  correct 
errors,  and  to  substantiate  or  refute  what  has  been 
problematically  stated.  That  this  is  neither  an 
easy  task,  nor  one  devoid  of  labour,  is  evident 
from  the  list  of  works  which  the  editor  tells  us 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  compilation  of  this 
small  “  Biographical  Catalogue”  numbering  about 
wo  hundred  pages :  the  list  enumerates  the  titles 
of  about  as  many  books,  in  almost  all  the  languages 
of  southern  Europe,  which  have  been  consulted 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  Now  as  we  know  Mr. 
Wornum  to  be  as  zealous  after  truth  as  he  is  diligent 
and  painstaking  in  research,  we  have  a  right  to 
assume  that  he  and  his  fellow-labourer,  Miss 
Farquhar,  the  “  Lady,”  have  issued  a  volume  as 
free  from  error  as  the  nature  of  the  work  will  admit 
of.  In  a  “  Handbook  ”  intended  for  use  in  a 
picture  gallery,  one  cannot  reasonably  expect  that 
the  biographies  of  some  hundreds  of  painters 
should  be  very  copious  ;  here,  however,  they  are 
sufficiently  ample,  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
leading  artists  are  judiciously  pointed  out ;  or  to  use 
the  editor’s  own  language  in  his  preface  :  “  the 
articles  consist  in  general  of  the  essential  biograph- 
cal  facts  when  known,  and  in  a  concise  character  of 
the  painter’s  style;  with  a  notice  of  the  most  access¬ 
ible  of  his  principal  works;”  while  at  the  end  of 
each  notice,  the  name  of  some  previous  writer,  or 
writers,  is  appended,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
desire  to  enlarge  then-  acquaintance  with  the 
painter  and  his  works.  The  especial  object  in  the 
compilation  of  this  catalogue  is  thus  stated  by  the 
editor  : — “  Ordinary  guide-books  do  not  in  any  way 
meet  the  necessity  of  those  who  wish  to  under¬ 
stand  as  well  as  to  see,  nor  do  the  catalogues  of 
collections  themselves,  even  in  their  own  individual 
cases,  except  in  two  or  three  rare  instances ;  diction¬ 
aries  of  painters  are  meagre,  cumbrous,  and  inaccu¬ 
rate  ;  and  even  a  good  history  is  as  ill-adapted  for 
incidental  references  as  for  the  pocket.  It  was 
under  these  impressions  that  Miss  Farquhar  took 
the  meritorious  resolution  of  attempting  to  supply 
in  some  degree  this  admitted  desideratum,  and  the 
present  little  work  is  the  result ;  the  object  has 
been  to  produce  a  pocket  handbook  which  should 
contain  much  essential  information  in  a  very  small 
compass  we  will  only  add  for  ourselves,  we 
should  desire  no  other  in  any  visit  we  paid  to  a 
gallery  of  Italian  Art:  Miss  Farquhar’ s  “  Hand¬ 
book  ”  adds  another  worthy  name  to  the  list  of  fair 
candidates  for  the  thanks  of  the  Art-loving  public. 

AVe  must  not,  however,  forget  to  mention  that 
Mr.  Wornum  has  introduced  into  the  volume  a  list 
of  the  principal  painters  of  Italy,  in  a  tabular  form, 
classified  according  to  their  respective  schools,  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries  inclusive ; 
so  arranged  and  divided  that  we  see  at  a  glance  the 
contemporaneous  painters  of  each  school,  and  the 
periods  when  they  flourished ;  this  is  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  book. 


Illustrations  of  Scripture.  By  an  Animal 
Fainter.  With  Notes  by  a  Naturalist.  Photo¬ 
graphed  for  T.  Constable  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  ; 
Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co. ;  Ackermann  &  Co., 
London. 

The  new  art  of  photography  seems  destined  to  enter 
the  lists  with  the  arts  of  the  engravers  on  metal  and 
wood,  and  with  the  lithographer  in  the  work  of 


book-illustration  :  whether  it  is  likely  to  supersede 
these  is  a  question  we  will  not  undertake  to  deter¬ 
mine  ;  the  world  is,  however,  -wide  enough  for  them 
all.  The  “  Illustrations  of  Scripture  ”  is  altogether 
a  novelty  in  design  and  in  execution:  the  artist, 
whose  name  does  not  appear  on  the  title  page,  but 
whom,  from  the  monogram  on  the  prints,  we 
believe  to  be  Mr.  Blackburn,  of  Edinburgh,  has, 
we  presume,  selected  certain  texts  from  the  bible, 
in  which  reference  is  made  to  animals,  and  from 
these  subjects  he  has  drawn  pictures  and  afterwards 
submitted  the  latter  to  the  photographic  process. 
There  are  twenty  illustrations,  representing  a 
variety  of  beasts  and  birds  drawn  with  unques¬ 
tionable  accuracy  and  with  great  spirit ;  and  where 
the  human  figure  is  introduced,  the  pictures  become 
historical :  some  of  them  are  really  fine  compo¬ 
sitions,  exhibiting  more  than  the  genius  of  a  mere 
animal  painter  ;  we  may  instance,  as  examples,  the 
“  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  ”  the  “Ewe-lamb,”  and 
“Lazarus:”  the  photographs  generally  are  good; 
occasionally,  however,  we  find  them  a  little  weak. 
The  “Notes  of  aNaturalist,”  by  Mr.  James  "Wilson, 
as  we  have  understood,  are  descriptive  of  the  habits 
and  history  of  the  several  creatures  which  the  artist 
has  represented  with  his  pencil;  these  “notes” 
are  ample,  and  both  entertaining  and  instructive. 


Gems  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  The  Day 
Before  Marriage.  The  Crucifixion. 
Printed  and  Published  by  G.  Baxter,  11, 
Northampton  Square. 

We  have  occasionally  noticed,  as  they  appeared, 
Mr.  Baxter’s  prints  in  oil-colours,  of  some  of  the 
most  attractive  “views”  in  the  Great  Exhibition  : 
he  has  now  completed  the  series,  in  nine  pictures, 
and  having  put  them  into  a  rich  binding  of  gold 
and  purple,  issues  them  as  a  single  volume,  and  a 
book  of  beautiful  “gems”  they  make  ;  the  sculp¬ 
tured  works  in  the  Exhibition  forming  the  principal 
features  in  each  scene.  The  minuteness  of  detail, 
the  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  the  drawings,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  colours,  are  almost  marvellous  in 
pictures  so  small  and  so  full  of  subject :  the  book  is 
altogether  an  elegant  and  worthy  memento,  in 
miniature,  of  the  “world’s  wonder.”  The  “Day 
Before  Marriage” — representing  a  young  girl 
reclining  against  the  trunk  of  a  magnificent  tree, 
with  an  expression  of  deep  thought  upon  her 
countenance — is  also,  we  presume,  an  example  of 
Mr.  Baxter’s  patent  process ;  but  though  a  pretty 
subject,  the  print  does  not  please  us  so  well  as  many 
others  he  has  produced.  The  figure  comes  out  very 
well,  but  the  landscape  portion  of  the  works  is 
rather  confused,  and  very  heavy ;  whether  or  no 
this  is  attributable  to  the  size  of  the  print,  which 
is  rather  large,  we  cannot  say;  but  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  process  employed  in  this  style 
of  printing  is  scarcely  applicable  to  pictures  of 
this  scale.  Mr.  Baxter’s  print  of  the  “Cruci¬ 
fixion,”  puzzles  us,  as  to  his  method  of  producing 
it ;  he  announces  it  as  “  executed  by  the 
Baxterotype,”  but  what  that  is  we  must  confess 
our  ignorance  of.  We  have  in  our  possession 
a  glorious  photograph,  of  the  same  subject,  from  a 
piece  of  ancient  sculpture,  executed  in  Paris,  of 
which  Mr.  Baxter’s  print  is  an  imitation,  and  a 
capital  one  it  is  too,  wanting  only  the  sharpness 
and  delicate  gradations  of  light  and  shade  that 
appear  in  the  draperies  of  the  figures,  and,  in  parts 
the  bold  relief,  which  the  photograph  has,  to 
render  it  equal  to  the  other :  it  is,  however,  an 
extraordinary  production,  worthy  of  being  framed 
and  hung  in  any  “  chamber  of  quiet  thoughts.” 
The  original  composition,  by  whomsoever  it  is,  as 
the  sculptor’s  name  has  not  been  made  public,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  and  the  most  solemnly  impres¬ 
sive  we  have  ever  seen  of  this  subject. 


Poems.  By  William  Bell  Scott.  Published 
by  Smith,  Elder  ,&  Co.,  London. 

Mr.  Scott,  as  he  hints  in  a  corner  of  his  frontispiece, 
is  a  painter  as  well  as  a  poet ;  and  we  have  in  this 
small  volume,  what  we  do  not  often  find  conjoined, 
the  two  Muses  illustrating  each  other  through  the 
same  mind  and  hand.  We  could  have  wished  there 
had  been  more  of  the  work  of  the  graver,  illustra¬ 
ting  as  it  does,  in  what  little  we  have  of  it,  with 
quaint  and  simple  feeling,  but  thoughtful  and 
accomplished  skill,  the  current  of  the  poet’s  pen. 

Mr.  Scott’s  verses  are  certainly  not  of  the  vain 
and  evanescent  sort  which  are  too  much  thrust 
on  us  daily,  by  many  unfortunately  over-credulous 
in  their  fancied  poetic  ability.  These  poems  are 
evidently  the  result  of  deep  and  true  poetic  impulse, 
rendering  itself  with  involuntary  joy  into  simple, 
harmonious,  and  attractive  form.  They  are  of  the 
sort  which  not  only  can,  and  must  be,  read  twice 
and  thrice,  but  which  gain  at  every  reading.  The 
under-current  of  symbolic  meaning,  of  allusion 
through  the  outer  to  the  inner  world,  which  is  one 
of  the  attractive  characteristics  of  many  or  most  of 


these  poems,  forces  one  to  return  to  and  dwell  upon 
passages  continually,  finding  in  them  fresh  thoughts 
and  beauties. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  few  words  of  remark,  and 
without  illustrative  quotations,  to  do  justice  to 
verses  of  the  high  and  earnest,  but  somewhat  pecu¬ 
liar  character  of  these  before  us.  That  they  will 
be  appreciated  by  many  of  kindred  nature,  who,  in 
lesser  endowment  of  poetic  language,  rejoice  to  find 
a  worthy  voice,  we  have  no  doubt.  And  to  such, 
even  thus  curtly,  we  are  glad  to  introduce  them, 
with  our  hearty  commendation. 


A  Few  Words  by  way  of  a  Letter  addressed 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company.  By  S.  L.  Sotheby.  Published  by 
J.  R.  Smith,  London. 

As  one  of  the  shareholders  in  the  “  Crystal  Palace 
Company,”  Mr.  Sotheby,  the  well-known  auctioneer 
of  literary  and  artistic  works,  has  thought  proper  to 
offer  publicly  to  the  Directors  a  few  words  of 
remonstrance  against  certain  arrangements  in  the 
building  affecting  the  comfort  of  visitors,  against 
the  arrangement  of  the  “  Refreshment  Depart¬ 
ment”  as  regards  its  financial  profits,  and  also 
against  the  decorations  of  some  of  the  courts,  as 
well  as  one  or  two  other  points  to  which  he  desires 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Directors.  Without 
entering  into  the  matters  discussed  by  Mr.  Sotheby 
in  his  pamphlet,  we  will  briefly  say  that  if  his 
suggestions  were  carried  out,  the  public,  whether 
they  visit  this  beautiful  edifice  as  mere  pleasure- 
seekers  and  idlers,  or  to  derive  instruction  from 
what  they  see  there,  would  be  benefited  by  the 
change.  None  would  rejoice  more  than  ourselves 
to  know  that  the  Company  was  in  a  thriving  con¬ 
dition  pecuniarily,  as  the  existence  of  the  “Palace” 
must  rest  on  its  success  as  a  commercial  speculation  : 
all  advice,  therefore,  that,  in  our  judgment,  tends 
to  help  forward  such  a  result,  and  Mr.  Sotheby’s 
seems  to  us  of  this  nature,  we  cannot  but  recom¬ 
mend. 


Victoria  Regia  ;  or,  the  Great  Waterlily  of 
America.  With  a  brief  account  of  its  Discovery 
and  Introduction  into  Cultivation  :  with  Illus¬ 
trations,  by  W.  Sharp,  of  Specimens  grown  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  IJ.S.A.  By  John  Fisk 
Allen.  Printed  and  Published  for  the  Author, 
by  Dutton  &  Wentworth,  Boston,  U.S. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  gigantic  natural  productions 
of  a  gigantic  country  should  be  illustrated  on  a 
suitable  scale  of  magnitude,  and  this  Mr.  Allen  has 
done  in  his  six  published  plates  of  drawings  taken 
from  the  noble  Victoria  Regia.  They  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  executed  in  chromolithography,  and 
show  us  the  plant  in  its  various  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment,  from  the  leaves  of  three  weeks’  growth  to  the 
perfect  flower.  The  descriptive  text,  which  is 
ample  and  replete  with  information  upon  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  discussed,  is  boldly  printed 
in  golden  letters,  forming  on  the  whole,  a  work 
beautiful  in  itseli,  and  most  creditable  to  the  taste 
and  execution  of  the  American  press.  Indeed,  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  no  press  of  any 
country  has  ever  issued  a  production  more  ad¬ 
mirable — at  once  superb  and  in  good  taste. 


Pictures  of  Life  and  Character,  from  the 

Collection  of  Mr.  Punch.  By  John  Leech. 

Published  by  Bradbury  &  Evans,  London. 

It  was  a  capital  idea  to  collect  a  large  number  of 
the  choicest  “  bits  ”  from  the  picture  gallery  of  our 
humorous  contemporary  “  Punch,”  to  issue  as  a 
distinct  publication:  it  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  to 
dissipate  the  ennui  of  a  drawing-room  ere  dinner  is 
announced,  or  to  promote  the  hilarity  of  a  fireside 
group.  Mr.  Leech’s  pencil  is  as  vivid  as  prolific ; 
he  is  the  Rowlandson  of  his  day,  with  a  higher  aim 
in  his  satire,  and  with  less  of  the  burlesque  than 
that  very  clever  caricaturist.  He  rebukes  the 
follies  of  the  age  with  a  kindly,  yet  unsparing 
hand,  and  conveys  amusement  whale  he  exposes  the 
foibles  of  human  nature  in  the  young,  and  in 
children  of  a  larger  growth  :  such  teachings  are 
often  more  effectual  to  restrain  folly  than  would  be 
the  lectures  of  a  whole  college  of  learned  professors. 


Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  October  21st,  1805. 
Engraved  by  C.  W.  Sharpe,  from  the  Picture 
by  C .  Lucy.  Published  by  Lloyd,  Brothers, 
London. 

An  engraving,  intended  as  a  companion  to  that 
from  Delaroche’s  picture  of  “  Napoleon  at  Fontain- 
bleau.”  Mr.  Lucy’s  painting  represents  Nelson 
sitting  in  the  cabin  of  the  “Victory,”  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  ;  it  attracted  our  attention  in  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibition  of  last  year  as  a  well-conceived 
and  characteristic  portrait  of  our  great  naval  hero. 
Mr.  Sharpe  has  ably  retainedj  in  his  engraving, 
the  solemn,  thoughtful  expression  of  the  original 
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his  exhibition  was  open¬ 
ed  to  private  view  on 
Saturday  the  3rd  of 
February,  and  publicly 
on  the  following  Mon¬ 
day.  The  number  of 
works  is  559,  including 
sixteen  sculptural  pro¬ 
ductions.  It  may  be 
observed,  and  we  think  with 
justice,  that  we  have  no  iusti- 
/gV'X^  tution  in  which  a  perfect  collective 
XVis,  representation  of  our  school  is  to 
®  be  found.  This  is  attributable  to  the 
divisions  of  the  profession,  which  are 
in  greater  variety  than  have  ever 
before  existed  in  any  school,  ancient  or 
modern  ;  not  even  excepting  the  charac¬ 
teristic  differences  which  distinguished  those 
of  the  Isles  of  Greece.  In  one  collection  we 
are  oppressed  with  portraiture,  elsewhere 
it  might  be  said  there  is  no  genius  for  land¬ 
scape — in  others  landscape  abounds  to  the 
exclusion  of  portraiture  ;  here  a  statist  of 
a  foreign  school  would  say  there  was  no 
portraiture  in  England.  Again,  we  are 
amid  a  curious  variety  of  rustic  human¬ 
kind,  sheep,  cows  and  their  tender  yeanlings, 
green  and  still  life  ;  or,  it  may  be,  we  may 
now  and  then  cast  up  on  the  sea- shore  and 
find  ourselves  listening  to  the  sublimely 
Homeric  measure  of  the  ever-labouring 
sea.  Alas !  the  Muse  of  History  has  no  home 
among  us,  and  our  poetry  for  the  most  part 
is  of  the  ballad  and  domestic  strain.  A  dis¬ 
tribution  of  power  is  the  next  thing  to 
weakness,  and  foreign  critics  will  never 
believe  we  have  a  school  until  a  sufficiently 
concentrated  evidence  be  offered  to  the 
contrary.  The  collection  now  before  us 
contains  works  of  a  high  order  of  merit  in 
every  department  of  Art ;  but  it  would 
seem  as  if  many  of  the  contributors  had 
been  painting  for  a  cabinet  of  miniatures,  by 
the  works  which  they  have  sent.  We  have 
not  often  to  complain  that  the  pictures  ex¬ 
hibited  here  are  too  large ;  but  we  may 
very  fairly  say  that  many  painters  of 
known  power  are  represented  by  works 
much  too  small ;  and  again,  in  the  choice  of 
subject  there  is  but  little  originality  ;  when¬ 
ever  one  artist  breaks  new  ground  he  is 
sure  to  be  followed  by  others  till  the  repe¬ 
tition  becomes  painful :  but  to  proceed  to 
particulars — 


No.  1.  ‘Cow  and  Sheep,’  T.  S.  Cooper, 
A.R.A.,  is  a  small  picture  of  a  class  which 
the  artist  has  been  repeating  for  the  last 
ten  years.  On  the  foreground  grows  the 
same  evergreen  and  everlasting  dock,  a 
tradition  from  a  long  line  of  Dutch  painters. 
The  mouths,  eyes,  and  feet  of  the  animals 
are  insufficiently  made  out. 

No.  2.  ‘  An  English  Cottage  Home,’  T. 


Creswick,  R.A.  This  small  picture  is 
perhaps  a  veritable"  locality  ;  at  least  there 
is  but  little  of  the  ideal  about  it.  The  fore¬ 
ground  and  buildings  are  most  carefully 
rendered,  but  the  trees  are  deficient  of 
qualities  which  especially  charm  us  in  foliage, 
and  it  were  desirable  that  the  peep  which 
plays  the  part  of  background  were  really 
distant. 

No.  6.  *  *  *  *  F.  Wyburd. 

“  Maiden  with  the  meek  brown  eyes. 

In  whose  orb  a  shadow  lies, 

Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies.  ” 

A  small  study  of  a  female  head  and  bust  in 
profile  ;  it  is  the  best  head  we  have  seen 
exhibited  under  this  name. 

No.  7.  ‘  Still  Water — a  Creek  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee,’  E.  W.  Cooke,  A.R.  A.  This  is  a 
very  small  picture,  and  not  perhaps  among 
the  most  successful  of  the  painter’s  North 
Sea  series  ;  the  surface  is  enamelled,  and 
here  and  there  crude. 

No.  8.  ‘Children  and  Butterfly,’  W. 
Hemsley.  A  small  composition  showing 
two  children  in  an  open  landscape  ;  the 
little  figures  are  characterised  by  the 
happiest  traits  of  infantine  expression. 

No.  12.  ‘  Tunbridge  Wells — The  Parade,’ 
C.  R.  Stanley.  This  picture  affords  a  very 
accurate  representation  of  the  place,  but 
the  subject  has  scarcely  enough  of  pictorial 
attraction. 

No.  19.  ‘  Shepherd  of  the  Campagna  di 
Roma,’  R.  Buckner.  A  life-sized  figure, 
that  of  a  boy ;  accurate  as  to  Italian  cos¬ 
tume  and  character,  but  too  much  refined, 
especially  in  the  hands  and  features,  for  the 
pure  rusticity  of  the  Campagna.  In  pose 
and  lifelike  expression,  it  is  among  the  best 
of  this  class  of  pictures  we  have  seen,  but  it 
were  to  be  wished,  for  the  sake  of  the  effect, 
that  the  dog  were  not  there. 

No.  24.  ‘A  Watering  Place,’  F.  R.  Lee, 
R.A.,  and  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R. A.  The  subject 
is  altogether  unworthy  of  these  artists.  It 
is  a  small  picture,  presenting  a  farm-house 
with  a  pond  in  which  are  a  few  cows. 
The  animals  are  loose  in  execution. 

No.  25.  ‘A  Sea  Nymph,’ W.  E.  Frost, 
A.R.  A.  One  of  these  small  single  figure 
pictures  which  this  artist  paints  with  such 
a  charming  feeling.  It  is  finished  with  all 
the  nicety  of  a  careful  miniature. 

No.  28.  ‘  St.  Agnes,’  W.  Gale.  This  is  a 
small  half-length,  presented  in  a  pose  of 
devotion,  but  the  features  express  rather 
wonder  than  adoration.  The  screen  dividing 
the  background  precedes  in  some  degree 
the  figure,  which  seems  too  small  for 
the  head.  The  picture  is  otherwise  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  taste  and  great  delicacy  of 
touch. 

No.  29.  ‘  An  Unwelcome  Catch,’  G.  Smith. 
We  see  in  this  composition,  which  is  small, 
a  boy  seated  on  the  bank  of  a  stream, 
whence  he  has  just  drawn  forth  an  eel.  In 
the  incident  there  is  nothing,  but  the 
picture  is  highly  interesting  from  the 
sweetness  and  truth  by  which  it  is  every¬ 
where  distinguished. 

No.  34.  ‘The  River  Awe,  Argyleshire, 
looking  towards  the  Pass  of  Brands,’  F.  R. 
Lee,  R.A.  The  material  is  successfully 
superseded  by  the  effect, — that  of  a  sultry 
summer  day,  shaded  into  gloom  by  an  ap¬ 
proaching  thunder-storm.  The  theme  is 
rendered  with  spirit  and  truth,  and  in  a 
tone  of  severity  unusually  daring.  The  rocks 
on  the  left,  however,  are  exceptional :  they 
seem  to  have  been  a  difficulty. 

No.  41.  ‘A  Farm  Yard,’  A.  J.  Stark.  A 
subject  extremely  unassuming,  but  every¬ 
where  treated  with  great  ability. 

No.  42.  ‘A  Study,’  J.  Partridge.  The 
title  is  accompanied  by  the  line  from  Tasso, 
“  Pcnsoso  rigor  dolce,  fc  in  quel  volto.” 


but  the  study  is  a  portrait, — that  of  a  lady, 
head  and  bust,  of  the  size  of  life.  Many  of 
the  lines,  as  those  of  the  eyes  and  the  lips, 
are  extremely  hard,  suggesting  the  idea 
that  the  picture  has  been  painted  too  near 
to  the  sitter. 

No.  43.  ‘Fruit — from  Nature,’  Miss  E. 
Stannard.  A  dessert  of  the  fruits  usually 
served  up  on  canvas, — they  are  painted  in  a 
manner  closely  imitative  of  nature. 

No.  44.  ‘  The  Ladies  of  the  Woods,’  T. 
Danby.  These  “  ladies  ”  are  two  children 
that  have  strayed  into  the  thicket,  and 
seated  themselves,  in  their  red  petticoats, 
precisely  in  the  middle  of  the  picture.  We 
wish  they  had  sat  down  a  little  more  to  the 
right,  or  even  the  left.  The  subject  is  its 
trees,  a  group  of  which  rise  near  the  centre. 
Their  forms  are  very  elegant,  and  they  are 
made  out  with  sweetness  and  grace  which 
are  very  rarely  communicated  to  trees. 
When  such  success  attends  a  departure  from 
conventionality,  it  may  be  signalised  as  the 
result  of  the  best  kind  of  originality. 

No.  45.  ‘  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  C.  Napier,  Lieut.- 
Col.  McMurdo,  and  Col.  Leslie,  leading 
Her  Majesty’s  and  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company’s  Troops  at  the  Victory  of 
Hyderabad,’  G.  Jones,  R.A.  This  is  the 
sketch  for  a  picture  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  ;  it  presents  only  a  combination 
of  masses,  and  an  opposition  of  light  and 
shade. 

No.  48.  ‘Near  Dawlish — South  Devon,’ 
J.  Mogford.  The  materials  of  this  subject 
are  presented  under  an  evening  effect, 
perfectly  successful]  in  its  description  of 
repose. 

No.  50.  ‘A  Doubtful  Recognition,’  T.  F. 
Dicksee.  A  half-length  figure  of  a  cottager’s 
wife  holding  her  child  in  her  arms.  The 
eyes  of  the  infant  are  fixed  upon  the  spec¬ 
tator,  but  with  an  expression  rather  of 
apprehension  than  of  doubt.  The  relation 
between  the  mother  and  child  is  very  natu¬ 
rally  established.  Both  heads  are  skilfully 
painted,  very  sweetly  coloured,  and  the 
drawing  is  skilful  throughout. 

No.  56.  ‘  Free  Sittings,’  F.  Underhill. 
The  scene  is  a  country  church  during  divine 
service,  and  the  interest  of  the  composition 
is  centred  in  a  group,  composed  of  a  mother 
and  two  children.  The  picture  is  not  so 
freely  painted  as  others  we  have  seen  exhi¬ 
bited  under  this  name,  but  yet  it  is  sketchy. 
We  have  observed  that  transitions  from  a 
spirited  manner  have  frequently  degenerated 
into  weakness  ;  but,  perhaps,  in  such  a  case 
as  this,  the  “  spiriting  ”  might  be  done  even 
more  gently  without  injury  to  the  force  of 
the  picture. 

No.  57.  ‘Windsor  Castle — Morning,’  H. 
Dawson.  This  is  a  large  picture,  affording 
a  distant  view  of  the  castle  from  some  dis¬ 
tance  down  the  river  on  the  Berkshire 
shore.  The  sun  over  Windsor,  is  feebly 
penetrating  the  morning  mist,  and  dis¬ 
tributing  its  yet  faint  light  over  every 
portion  of  the  landscape,  but  with  a  delicacy 
and  propriety  of  feeling  which  only  nature 
herself  can  dictate.  On  the  left  rises  a 
screen  of  tall  elms,  which  are  drawn  ami 
painted  with  a  fullness  and  richness  of 
foliage  rarely  seen.  The  picture  shows  no 
vulgar  striving  after  force — that  is,  the 
result  of  a  close  observance  of  nature.  This 
artist  excels  in  painting  skies. 

No.  58.  ‘Near  Loch  Etive — Argyleshire,’ 
A.  W.  Williams.  A  small  picture,  fresh 
in  [colour,  and  remarkable  for  its  sky  and 
distance. 

No.  62.  ‘The  Harvest  Moon,’  G.  A.  Wil¬ 
liams.  A  small  picture,  showing  at  once 
the  rising  moon,  and  also  on  the  trees  the 
effect  of  the  setting  sun,  the  lower  part  of 
the  composition  being  in  shade.  There  is 
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little  in  the  picture ;  but  the  sentiment  is 
extremely  agreeable. 

No.  63.  ‘Hear  Thou  in  Heaven  Thy 
Dwelling-place,’  J.  Sant.  A  female  head 
and  bust  of  the  size  of  life  :  the  beau-ideal 
of  the  sweetest  saint  in  the  calendar.  The 
artist  seems  to  have  painted  this  head 
from  a  new  model :  it  is  of  a  rounder  con¬ 
tour  than  those  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  see.  Having  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
eyes  hail  been  less  full,  the  hands  smaller, 
and  the  drapery  less  studiously  dramatic, 
we  have  nothing  further  to  wish.  She 
severs  the  rose-leaves  of  her  mouth,  and 
breathes  a  prayer — but  she  prays  also  with 
her  eyes.  The  manner  of  the  art  is  different 
from  that  of  other  recent  pictures  :  this  may 
not  be  felt  by  the  artist  so  much  as  the 
observer.  If  anyone  could  sleep  by  this 
picture  he  would  dream,  first  of  Guido 
Reni,  then  of  Greuze.  She  is  looking  up— 
that  is  only  conventional :  there  is  an  equally 
profound  adoration  in  eyes  that  look  down. 

No.  64.  ‘  The  Road  to  the  Homestead,’ 
J.  S.  Raven.  This  road  is  enclosed  by 
trees,  and  the  treatment  of  those  which  fall 
into  shade  is  sufficiently  vigorous  ;  but  this 
effect  is  in  some  degree  vitiated  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  lighter  foliage  ou  the  left.  A  load 
of  corn  is  passing  along  the  road,  but  being 
unsupported  it  looks  a  light  spot  in  the  com¬ 
position.  There  is,  however,  great  power 
and  firmness  of  execution  throughout. 

69,  ‘Church  and  Convent  of  Madonna  del 
Sasso,  above  Locarno — Head  of  Lago  Mag- 
giore,’  G.  E.  Hering.  This  is  a  large  picture, 
showing  a  vast  expanse  of  the  shores  of  the 
lake.  The  church  and  convent  rise  on  a 
pinnacle  of  rock  near  the  centre  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  The  whole  of  the  near  site  is  broken, 
but  beyond  this  the  eye  is  carried  across  the 
lake  and  along  the  rugged  sides  of  the  op¬ 
posite  mountains,  until  the  summits  of  the 
range  mingle  with  the  sky.  Everything  is 
steeped  in  dolcefar  niente,  the  water  beneath 
is  asleep  and  the  air  above  is  stagnant ;  we 
neither  see  nor  hear  anything  stirring  in 
the  convent,  and  it  is  so  warm  that  even 
the  sun  seems  to  stand  still. 

No.  76.  ‘An  Old  Acquaintance,’  J.  Ins- 
kipp.  This  is  a  study  of  a  country  girl,  she 
is  seated  in  an  open  composition.  The 
treatment  of  the  figure  is  distinguished  by 
the  taste  which  generally  characterises  the 
works  of  the  painter,  but  the  execution  is 
certainly  too  free. 

No.  77.  ‘  The  Orphan’s  Friend,’  R.  H. 
Roe.  The  story  is  not  new  ;  the  orphan  is 
a  lamb  which,  while  lying  by  the  side  of  its 
dead  mother,  has  been  attacked  by  an  eagle, 
from  the  talons  of  which  it  is  rescued  by 
a  dog.  The  picture  wants  force,  but 
shows  intimate  knowledge  of  the  living 
nature  it  represents. 

No.  80.  ‘  The  Wheatsheaf,’  F.  Underhill. 
There  are  three  figures  in  this  composition, 
one  is  a  child,  which,  while  gathering  flowers 
in  the  harvest-field,  has  fallen  asleep  under 
the  sheaves  of  corn,  the  two  others  seem  as 
if  they  had  just  found  the  sleeper.  The 
incident  is  common-place,  but  it  is  pointedly 
described. 

No.  81.  ‘Clovelly,’  S.  P.  Jackson.  This 
well-known  subject  is  almost  always  painted 
from  the  same  point  of  view  ;  that  is,  placing 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  composition  that 
picturesque  remnant  of  architecture.  The 
village  on  the  left,  and  under  the  cliff,  falls 
into  the  shade.  The  sea  and  all  that  per¬ 
tains  to  purely  marine  painting  is  rendered 
more  effectively  than  the  quasi  landscape 
portions  of  his  pictures. 

No.  84.  ‘  The  Cottage  Door,’  E.  J.  Cobbett. 
Two  figures  are  presented,  that  of  a  child 
seated  and  playing  with  her  doll,  and  her 
elder  sister,  who  is  standing.  Both  are  well 
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executed,  and  especially  so  are  the  ivy  and 
hollyhocks  at  the  cottage  door. 

No  85.  ‘A  Welsh  River,  Evening,’  J. 
Dearle.  A  tranquil  stream  surrounded  by 
rocks  and  overhung  by  trees.  It  has  much 
originality  and  great  sweetness  of  colour. 
The  water  is  transparent  in  its  dark  re¬ 
flections,  but  where  it  repeats  the  sky  it  is 
hard  and  opaque.  The  light  passages  of 
the  water  are  forced  out  of  the  composition. 
Some  of  the  more  distant  rocks  require 
toning  down,  and  the  swallows  are  much 
too  large. 

No.  91.  ‘Who  are  You?’  F.  W.  Keyl. 
Ovis  loquitur — and,  as  asking  the  question, 
eyes  the  intruder  as  scared  sheep  are  wont. 
There  are  two  foreground  animals,  both 
blackfaced  mountaineers,  admirably  drawn 
and  painted,  but  losing  much  of  their  im¬ 
portance  because  so  much  has  been  made 
of  the  landscape. 

No.  92.  ‘Cathedral  at  Beauvais — Pic¬ 
ardy,’  L.  J.  Wood.  It  rises  above  a  group 
of  low,  dear,  dirty,  old,  picturesque  houses 
which  occupy  the  nearest  site.  The  whole 
of  the  architectural  detail  is  made  out  with 
the  utmost  nicety,  but  the  colour  of  the 
cathedral  here  is  very  different  from  the 
reality. 

No.  101.  ‘Hope — a  finished  study  for  a 
large  picture,’  Alexander  Johnston.  This 
is  a  very  small  picture :  the  figure  is 
seated  and  holds  a  book  before  her,  it  is 
very  sweet  in  colour. 

No.  103.  ‘Samphire  Gatherers,’  W.  E. 
Jones.  There  is  much  originality  of  feeling 
in  the  treatment  of  this  subject,  which  is  a 
section  of  coast  scenery. 

No.  108.  ‘Venice — Trabocolo  aground,’ 
E,  W.  Cooke,  A.R.A.  The  stranded  boat 
occupies  the  most  prominent  place  in  the 
composition.  She  is  a  lugger-rigged  craft, 
with  her  sails  up  and  a  profusion  of  gear, 
all  painted  with  a  marvellous  minuteness 
of  detail.  Beyond  the  boat  and  the  near 
objective  the  eye  traverses  the  compo¬ 
sition,  commencing  with  the  buildings  on 
the  right  of  the  Doge’s  Palace,  and  ending 
on  the  left  with  the  Dogana,  comprehending 
the  Campanile,  the  Library,  and  all  the  points 
in  that  centre  of  historic  reminiscences.  The 
imitative  truth  of  the  picture  is  beyond  all 
praise,  and,  although  the  southern  subjects 
of  the  artist  have  lately  been  infinitely  better 
worked  out  than  some  of  those  which  he  has 
exhibited  from  the  Adriatic  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  we  think  this  incomparably  the 
best  of  his  Italian  series. 

No.  112.  ‘  Sunshine  and  Showers  :  Moun¬ 
tain  Scenery  near  Bettws,  North  Wales,’ 
P.  W.  Elen.  A  small  picture,  rich  in 
colour,  and,  in  successful  treatment,  justify¬ 
ing  its  title. 

No.  113.  ‘A  Cottage  Interior,’  F.  Good  all, 
A.R.A.  One  of  these  unassuming  subjects 
which  this  artist  paints  with  so  much  grace 
and  truth.  It  is  rich  in  picturesque  quality, 
and  worked  out  with  fullness  of  detail  with¬ 
out  the  appearance  of  elaboration.  The  tex¬ 
tures  and  surfaces  are  real  and  substantial, 
and  nothing  can  exceed  the  charmingly  har¬ 
monious  colour  which  everywhere  charac¬ 
terises  the  work.  It  is  a  triumph  of  trans¬ 
parent  colouring 

No.  124.  ‘  The  Entrance  to  the  Brewers’ 
Room,  Antwerp,’  J.  S.  Solomons.  Very 
like  the  place, “only  too  fresh  in  colour. 

No.  127.  ‘  Sunset,’  J.  Holland.  This  is  a 
view  taken  abreast  of  the  Dogana  at  Y enice, 
and  presenting  a  group  of  Venetian  small 
craft  in  the  nearest  site.  The  sun  is  about 
to  sink  behind  the  buildings  that  skirt  the 
canal — a  description  rendered  with  sweet¬ 
ness  and  truth  of  expression — and  without 
the  slightest  approach  to  vulgarity  or  ex¬ 
aggeration. 


No.  130.  ‘Interior  of  a  Cottage  near 
Stratford-on-Avon,’  T.  Earl.  Showing  a 
girl  seated,  sewing,  with  her  back  to  the 
window  ;  it  is  forcible  in  effect. 

No.  137.  ‘Evangeline,’  H.  Barraud.  Long¬ 
fellow’s  heroine  is  becoming  a  favourite  ;  it 
were  earnestly  to  be  wished  that  fashion 
was  not  extended  to  subjects  for  painting. 
The  head,  which  is  presented  in  profile,  has 
some  degree  of  sentimental  expression. 

No.  138.  ‘The  Interview  between  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,’ 
T.  M.  Joy.  This  is  from  the  story  of  the 
ring  which  Essex  entrusted  to  the  Countess 
of  Nottingham  to  be  given  as  his  last  appeal 
to  the  queen.  The  expression  of  the  queen 
is  demoniacal  as  she  points  upwards  and 
declares  that  she  never  will,  though  Cod 
may,  pardon  her.  The  queen  is  too  tall  in 
comparison  with  the  figures  near  her,  and 
the  gentlemen  in  waiting  in  the  ante-room 
do  not  keep  their  places ;  otherwise  it  is 
the  best  picture  which  the  artist  has  ever 
painted. 

No.  143.  ‘  The  Rialto,’ J.  Holland.  We 
find  ourselves  here  in  the  society  of  twoyoung 
ladies  who  are  on  a  balcony  overlooking  the 
Rialto  at  Venice.  The  bridge  and  the  op¬ 
posite  buildings  fill  the  field  of  view.  The 
picture  is  strikingly  original  in  treatment, 
and  closely  descriptive  of  the  city  of  the 
sea. 

No.  153.  ‘  A  Sybil,’  L.  ¥.  Desanges.  The 
head  is  painted  with  an  effect  of  two  lights, 
artificial  light  and  daylight ;  she  unrolls  a 
scroll  on  which  is  written,  Nascetur  ex 
virgine.  The  work  is  excellent. 

No.  154.  ‘A  View  of  the  Great  Harbour 
of  Malta,  from  the  Corladino, — painted  from 
a  sketch  taken  on  the  spot  by  Captain  G. 
Hotham,’  J.  W.  Carmichael.  We  seldom 
see  a  picture  more  full  of  material  and  in¬ 
cident.  We  look  directly  down  the  basin 
towards  the  sea,  over  which  is  seen  the 
setting  sun.  The  buildings  on  each  side  of 
the  basin  look  like  those  of  a  city  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  the  variety  of  picturesque 
costume  in  the  foreground  sustains  the  idea, 
which  is  negatived  only  by  the  modern  rig 
of  the  British  man-of-war.  We  cannot 
praise  too  highly  the  exactitude  with  which 
the  various  vessels  in  the  harbour  are  de¬ 
scribed.  The  drawing  of  the  spars  and  ropes 
is  the  result  of  a  life-time  of  study,  and  the 
brilliant  success  with  which  the  sunlight  is 
distributed  through  the  picture  exhibits 
the  happiest  imitation  of  one  of  the  most 
enchanting  phases  of  nature. 

No.  155.  ‘  Gil  Bias  relating  the  Adventure 
of  Camilla  and  the  Ring  to  the  Licentiate 
Sedillo,’  H.  C.  Selous.  This  is  a  large  pic¬ 
ture,  in  which  we  find  our  old  friend  the 
licentiate  laid  up  with  the  gout,  and  help¬ 
lessly  seated  in  an  easy  chair,  made  as 
additionally  easy  as  possible.  He  has  laughed 
till  almost  strangled  by  his  cough  ;  and  so 
we  now  find  him.  Gil  Bias  stands  before 
him  relating  the  story,  and  points  to  the 
ring  on  his  finger.  The  housekeeper,  in  alarm 
for  the  life  of  her  master,  tries  in  vain  to 
stop  the  narrative.  The  picture  is  full  of 
light ;  and  the  story  is  so  pointedly  made 
out,  that  no  title  is  necessary. 

No.  161.  ‘The  Trophies  of  Youth,’  T. 
Danby.  This  is  a  landscape — apparently  a 
passage  of  Welch  scenery — showing  a  tran¬ 
quil  stream,  embosomed  in  hills,  and  fringed 
with  foliage.  The  light,  atmosphere,  reflec¬ 
tions,  and  colour  of  the  picture  are  charming : 
it  is  far  beyond  anything  that  has  ever 
appeared  under  this  name. 

No.  168.  ‘  Fruit,’  G.  Lance.  A  large  pic¬ 
ture,  in  which  we  find  the  fruit  accompanied 
by  a  peacock,  the  plumage  of  which  is  a 
masterpiece  of  imitative  art.  The  metallic 
brilliancy  of  the  tail  feathers  was  never 
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more  perfectly  realised.  The  fruit  as  usual 
is  admii’ably  painted. 

No.  173.  ‘The  Relic,’  Coke  Smyth.  A 
small  composition,  in  which  are  seen  some 
Italian  devotees  kneeling  in  adoration  before 
the  “  relic  ”  in  a  monastery  :  the  incident  is 
characteristically  described. 

No.  175.  ‘  A  Winter  Afternoon,’ R.  BrxYN- 
white.  A  large  composition  of  that  frigid 
wintry  aspect,  which  this  artist  describes 
in  many  respects  better  than  any  living 
artist :  nothing  can  exceed  the  feeling  and 
manipulation  of  the  work  ;  but  in  all  prin¬ 
cipal  points  this  winter  series  is  too  identical. 

No.  180.  ‘Scotch  Highland  Scenery,’  H. 
Jutsum.  A  section  of  rugged  mountain 
scenery,  perhaps  in  the  Isle  of  Arran.  The 
stones,  tufted  herbage,  and  heather  of  the 
foreground,  and  the  mountains  of  the 
distance,  are  rendered  with  surpassing- 
reality. 

No.  181.  ‘Canale  degli  Orfanelli,  Venice 
— Sunset,’  E.  W.  Cooke,  A.R.A.  Here  the 
sun  has  disappeared  below  the  distant  line 
of  buildings,  leaving  the  sky  flooded  with 
colour,  which  is  fast  being  superseded  by  a 
deepening  and  brief  twilight.  The  truth  of 
the  description  is  at  once  felt. 

THE  MIDDLE  ROOM. 

No.  190.  ‘A  Runaway  Knock,’  G.  Cruik- 
shank.  The  story  is  of  the  excitement 
occasioned  to  a  circle  of  maiden  ladies,  their 
fat  servant  in  gaudy  livery,  and  a  pack  of 
lap-dogs,  in  their  retirement  at  Turnliam 
Green,  by  two  mischievous  urchins,  who 
are  making  off  in  the  distance.  This  cli¬ 
macteric  achieves  the  immortality  of  the 
painter.  History  is  very  often  caricatured  ; 
and  caricature  not  unfrequently  is  truly 
historical.  It  were  to  be  desired  that  he 
would  take  a  lesson  or  two  in  colour  and 
touch. 

No.  191.  ‘  The  Barmouth  Water,  North 
Wales,’  Sidney  R.  Percy.  This  is  a  large 
picture,  presenting,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  feeling  of  the  painter,  passages  of 
comparatively  low  foreground  and  middle 
distance,  with  an  expanse  of  water,  the 
whole  enclosed  by  mountains.  It  is  equal 
to  his  best  efforts. 

No.  203.  ‘  Age’s  Consolation,’  G.  E. 

Hicks.  A  small  composition,  showing  a 
group  consisting  of  an  aged  woman  and  her 
grandchild,  the  latter  sitting  at  her  feet 
reading  the  Scriptures  :  the  mask  of  the 
aged  figure  is  very  minutely  painted — per¬ 
haps  too  delicately  pale. 

No.  215.  ‘  Highland  Sport — a  Change  of 
Dogs,’  J.  W.  Bottomley.  The  dogs,  a 
pony,  and  a  young  gilly  constitute  the  prin¬ 
cipals  in  this  picture,  wherein  is  recognisable 
a  degree  of  vigour  and  originality  which  are 
likely  to  give  great  value  to  subsequent 
works. 

No.  216.  ‘  L’lnnamorata,’  H.  O’Neil.  A 
small  half-length  figure  seen  in  profile 
and  resting  her  head  on  her  hand.  The 
love-lorn  expression  is  markedly  defined, 
but  it  is  not  the  head  of  an  Italian  woman. 
The  features  are  minutely  finished,  as  are 
the  draperies  and  all  the  incidents  of  the 
composition. 

No.  223.  ‘Scene  at  the  entrance  of  New- 
liaven  Harbour — Seaford  in  the  distance  : 
Threatening  Weather,  ’  Copley  Fielding. 
This  is  one  of  those  black  squalls  which 
are  among  the  best  performances  of  this 
artist.  The  sky,  nearly  as  black  as  night, 
is  reflected  on  the  waters  below,  which 
are  surging  in  furiously  on  the  beach,  and 
all  the  fishing  craft  are  running  in  shore 
for  shelter.  It.  is  a  powerful  description, 
but  it  had  not  been  less  so  had  the  sky 
been  less  black. 

No.  234.  ‘A  Woodland  Scene,’  H.  Jut- 


sum.  The  beeches  in  this  passage  of  sylvan 
nature  are  realised  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
surpassed.  The  certainty  of  the  touch  with 
which  the  foliage  is  painted  is  admirable. 

No.  235.  ‘  Off  Beachy  Head  —  near 

Hastings,’  J.  Danbw  ‘  Off  Beachy  Head’ 
may  with  a  certain  latitude  of  expression 
be  ‘  near  Hastings.’  We  may  manage  to  get 
through  a  catalogue  with  very  loose  sailing 
directions,  but  such  a  note  as  that  would 
send  any  innocent  skipper  into  Pevensey 
Bay  in  a  dark  night  instead  of  ‘  near 
Hastings.’  As  far  as  landmarks  go  the 
view  may  be  “  Off  Harwich,  near  Yar¬ 
mouth  ;  ”  the  picture  is,  however,  of  origi¬ 
nal  and  exquisite  feeling. 

No.  239.  ‘  Shylock,’  G.  E.  Sintzenicil  A 
small  study  of  a  head,  penetrating  in 
expression  and  finished  with  great  care. 

No.  241.  ‘A  Sleeper,’  W.  H.  Knight. 
Very  carefully  painted  from  an  excellent 
model ;  it  is  small,  earnest,  and  unassuming. 

No.  243.  ‘  The  Park,’  T.  Creswick,  R.A., 
and  W.  Ansdell.  This  is  a  long  picture, 
apparently  painted  to  occupy  a  situation 
like  that  in  which  it  is  now  placed, 
that  is,  over  a  chimney  piece.  The  compo¬ 
sition  seems  divided  into  two  parts  ;  on  the 
left  a  knoll  with  a  group  of  startled  deer, 
and  on  the  right  a  view,  with  the  exception 
of  a  castle,  very  much  much  like  that  we 
obtain  from  Richmond  Hill.  On  the  part 
of  either  of  these  artists  there  is  no  dimi¬ 
nution  of  careful  execution,  but  nevertheless 
the  work  is  less  successful  than  those  which 
usually  result  from  their  individual  efforts. 
Rarely  do  we  see  combined  productions 
entirely  successful. 

No.  248.  ‘  Stealing  a  Kiss,’  J.  H.  S. 
Mann.  The  delinquent  is  a  little  boy,  and 
the  injured  one,  is  his  mother.  The  figures 
are  in  miniature  ;  the  colour  and  finish  of 
the  latter  are  of  a  high  order. 

No.  253.  ‘  Waiting  for  the  Laird,’  G.  W. 
Horlor.  The  dogs  in  this  picture  are  ex¬ 
tremely  well  painted,  so  much  so  as  to  con¬ 
trast  most  unfavourably  with  the  figure, 
and  to  be  but  ill  supported  by  the  landscape. 
No.  257.  ‘  *  *  *  *,’  R.  Buckner. 

“  Beneath  repeated  shocks  the  wretches  pine, 

The  vigour  sinks,  the  habit  melts  away ; 

The  cheerful,  pure,  and  animated  bloom 
Dies  from  the  face,  ”  &c. 

These  lines  stand  in  the  place  of  a  title  to  a 
picture  of  an  Italian  peasant  boy,  whom  it 
is  proposed  to  describe  as  in  the  depths  of 
want  and  misery  ;  but  the  description  fails 
because  the  complexion  is  not  that  of  star¬ 
vation,  and  the  expression  is  rather  senti¬ 
mental  than  despairing.  In  Italy  rags  are 
by  no  means  the  livery  of  woe.  We  would 
rather  sit  down  in  the  shade  to  due  !  quat- 
tro  !  cinque  !  among  the  promising  youth 
of  the  Trasteverini,  studying  their  boccke  ri- 
denti — starry  eyes,  and  invaluable  seediness 
— than  sit  ten  minutes  with  a  designing  pro- 
fessore  in  the  Caffe  Greco.  The  picture  is 
not  successful  as  representing  squalor  and 
want,  but  it  is  otherwise  au  excellent  produc¬ 
tion — the  subject  is  elevated  by  the  style. 

No.  267.  ‘Loves  of  the  Angels,’  L.  W. 
Desanges. 

“  Anah.  Sister,  I  tremble,  for  I  am  his. 

Aholibamah.  Sister,  I  fear  not,  for  he  is  mine.” 

The  timidity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  on  the  other,  are  pointedly  rendered, 
but  the  impersonations  are  of  “  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  men,”  and  not  of  the  choirs  of 
Heaven.  The  skin  surfaces  remind  us  too 
much  of  the  paint,  and  too  little  of  breath¬ 
ing  humanity  ;  since  we  look  for  the  angels 
in  our  own  image. 

No.  278.  ‘Pet  Calves,’  W.  Underhill. 
This  picture  contains  a  study  of  a  country 
gii-1  with  her  sheaf  of  gleanings  at  her  back. 
The  head  and  pose  of  the  figure  are  charm¬ 


ing,  but  the  drawing  of  the  extremities  is 
imperfect.  There  are  besides  this  figure  a 
boy  and  a  goat,  and  without  these  the  pic¬ 
ture  were  much  better  than  it  is.  It  con¬ 
tains,  however,  as  it  is,  some  of  the  best 
qualities  of  the  class  of  ragged-school  sub¬ 
ject  matter  we  have  of  late  seen. 

No.  285.  ‘  Vicissitudes  of  Science — Second 
Subject,  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Medici,’  E.  Hopley.  This  composition 
shows  the  artist  in,  we  presume,  the  Boboli 
Gardens  at  Florence,  passing  his  hands  over 
the  statues  which  he  could  no  longer  see, 
his  sight  having  been  much  injured  while 
painting  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
The  story  is  well  told  ;  many  beautiful 
passages  occur  in  the  composition. 

No.  295.  ‘The  Angel’s  Whisper,’  D.  W. 
Deane.  The  composition  is  suggested  by 
the  popular  lines — 

“  And  while  they  are  keeping, 

Bright  watch  o’er  thy  sleeping, 

0  pray  to  them  softly,  my  baby,  with  me,  ”  <fcc. 

The  subject  has  often  been  painted,  but 
never  with  less  pretension  or  greater  force 
than  in  this  picture,  which  presents  only 
a  cottager  watching  over  her  sleeping 
child. 

No.  300.  ‘  The  Castle  of  Canero,  Lago 
Maggiore,’  G.  C.  Stanfield.  The  subject 
is  full  of  picturesque  quality,  and  has  been 
worked  out  in  the  closest  imitation  of 
nature.  The  most  striking  characteristics 
of  the  works  of  this  artist  are  the  solidity 
and  substance  of  their  representations,  and 
the  admirable  feeling  of  the  low-toned  har¬ 
mony  of  their  colouring. 

No.  301.  ‘  Sunrise  after  a  Storm  :  the 
Mumbles,  Welsh  Coast,’  E.  F.  D.  Pritchard. 
A  brilliant  and  effective  transcript  of  nature, 
— full  of  poetic  feeling,  yet  true  to  fact. 
The  treatment  is  bold  and  free. 

No.  306.  ‘The  Mirror,’  A.  Wivell.  A 
study,  showing  a  life-sized  figure  of  a  lady, 
reading  near  a  glass,  in  which  she  is  re¬ 
flected.  The  point  of  the  picture  is  fully 
realised 

No.  307.  ‘  The  Bird  Trap,’  G.  Smith.  This 
is  a  production  of  great  power.  It  exhibits 
a  group  of  children,  all  anxiety  about  se¬ 
curing  some  unlucky  chirper  that  has  been 
taken  in  a  brick  trap.  The  features  and 
the  excited  expression  of  each  figure  are 
most  successful.  In  colour,  the  work  is  a 
performance  of  great  brilliancy,  and  the 
minute  finish  of  the  whole  merits  the 
highest  eulogy. 

No.  308.  ‘  The  Weir  Pool,  Sbiplake  — 
Thames,’  A.  W.  Williams.  An  interesting- 
subject,  but  very  difficult  to  paint,  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  every  variety  of  luxuriant  herbage 
and  foliage.  It  is  the  best  of  the  artist’s 
latter  works. 

No.  316.  ‘  The  Painter’s  Study,’  J.  D. 
Wingfield.  This  “  study  ”  seems  to  be  the 
ante-room  of  the  old  Clipstone  Street  school, 
with  all  its  antique  and  modern  properties, 
— fractions  of  all  the  Venuses,  Apollos, 
Junos,  Fauns,  and  Atlantes,  that  have  ever 
issued  from  a  plaster  mould,  and  all  with  a 
settlement  of  the  sacred  dust  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  “  The  painter,”  we  presume 
the  author  of  the  work  himself,  is  working 
from  a  female  model.  It  is  altogether  the 
most  attractive  of  the  artist’s  works. 

No.  317.  ‘  Windsor  Castle,  from  St. 

Leonard’s  Hill,’  E.  Lear.  This  large  picture 
is  scrupulously  exact  in  the  view  it  affords 
of  Windsor,  but  the  aspect  of  nature  is  by 
no  means  so  coldly  green  as  it  is  here 
represented.  The  hard  line  of  the  descent 
which  cuts  the  wood  below  is  not  consistent 
with  the  accepted  principles  of  Art ;  we 
understand  the  feeling  with  which  the  line 
is  laid  down,  but  the  unmitigated  green  of 
the  herbage  and  foliage  has  no  parallel  in 
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nature.  The  picture  we  believe  was  painted 
for  Lord  Derby. 

No.  327.  ‘  Expectation,’  W.  Hemslet. 
Another  bird-trap  story — a  group  of  urchins 
are  assembled  round  the  trap,  eager  to 
secure  the  prisoner  within.  The  figures  are 
wrought  into  surface  equal  to  miniature, 
and  the  incident  is  very  pointedly  narrated. 

No.  333.  ‘Her  Majesty  in  the  “ Fairy,” 
leading  the  Baltic  Fleet  to  Sea  in  1854, 
&e.,’  W.  Melby.  In  this  picture,  which  is  of 
considerable  size,  there  is  much  to  praise  : 
the  movement  of  the  wrater  especially  is  very 
skilfully  rendered. 

No.  342.  ‘  Sheep  on  a  Common,’  F.  W. 
Keyl.  These  idle,  sleepy  animals  are 
painted  to  the  life ;  and  in  the  foreground 
there  is  not  a  blade  of  grass  forgotten.  This 
admirable  treatment  would  be  fully  felt  if 
there  was  more  air  in  the  background. 

No.  343.  ‘  A  Girl’s  Head,’  J.  Inskipp.  We 
have  known  her  these  twenty  years ;  but  she 
has  the  advantage  of  us,  for  she  never  gets 
a  year  older.  It  is  a  brilliant  study. 

SOUTH  BOOM. 

No.  368.  ‘  A  Hedge  Bank  in  May,’  W.  J. 
Webbe.  The  herbage  and  wild  flowers  in 
this  little  picture  are  surpassingly  beautiful. 

No.  381.  ‘Boses,’  Miss  A.  F.  Mutrie. 
Bed,  white,  yellow,  and  damask  roses,  of  the 
most  exquisite  delicacy  and  truth. 

No.  390.  ‘  Expectation,’  Vernon  FIughes. 
A  study  of  a  female  figure,  remarkable  for 
its  colour  and  finish. 

No.  391.  ‘  Fruit,’  G.  Lance.  A  small 
composition,  a  pine,  grapes,  &c.,  painted  in 
a  manner  equal  to  the  best  efforts  of  the 
artist. 

No.  407.  ‘An  Incursion  of  the  Danes — 
Saxon  Women  watching  the  Conflict,’  W. 
Gale.  This  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
“pre-Baffaellism.”  The  composition  shows 
princi  pally  three  figures,  charmingly  painted, 
but  entirely  preceded  in  interest  by  the 
chalk  cliff  on  which  they  rest. 

No.  412.  ‘The  Needles — Isle  of  Wight,’ 
J.  Danby.  A  misty  sunset,  of  excellent 
effect ;  the  Needles  tell  like  phantoms  in 
the  haze. 

No.  418.  ‘  The  Swoon  of  Endymion,’  J.  G. 
Naish.  A  large  composition  of  nude  figures, 
in  which  there  are  many  excellent  qualities, 
though  with  some  errors  in  drawing  and 
proportion,  as  the  arm  of  Endymion  ;  the 
surfaces  and  lines,  also,  are  in  some  degree 
hard,  and  every  head  is  too  uniformly 
relieved. 

No.  425.  ‘Evening  on  the  Tagus,’  Frank 
Dillon.  The  subject  is  Belem  Castle,  with 
craft,  presented  under  an  aspect  of  sunset. 
The  work  is  masterly  in  style  and  character: 
graceful,  yet  forcible  and  true  to  fact. 

No.  438.  ‘  On  the  Weedy  Banks  of  the 
Thames  :  Midday,’  H.  J.  Boddington.  The 
proposed  effect  is  happily  realised ;  the  river¬ 
side  herbage  is  most  naturally  painted. 

No.  454.  ‘The  Crouch  Oak,’  J.  Holland. 
A  small,  spirited  study  of  one  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  and  most  ancient  trees  that  are  left 
to  us,  and  with  which  the  names  of  John 
Wycliffe  and  Queen  Elizabeth  are  associated. 

No.  468.  ‘The  Oda;’  Coke  Smyth.  An 
oriental  subject,  showing  the  retirement  of 
the  Odalisques  ;  a  picture  of  great  merit. 

No.  471.  ‘The  Mole,  near  Dorking,’  J. 
Stark.  There  is  much  greater  freshness  in 
this  than  in  others  of  this  artist’s  works. 
It  is  a  very  gracefully  executed  passage  of 
scenery  truly  English. 

No.  472.  ‘The  Wood-Yard  —  Evening,’ 
Mark  Anthony.  The  sharpness  of  the 
lines,  and  the  substance  of  the  objects  in 
this  work,  resemble  those  characteristics  of 
photography.  It  is  a  large  picture  very 
carefully  worked  out. 


No.  500.  ‘  Boman  Buins,’  W.  Linton’ 
They  are  seen  in  relief  against  an  evening 
sky  ;  the  artist  has  before  painted  a  ruined 
temple  under  a  similar  aspect ;  these  are 
among  his  most  felicitous  essays. 

No.  504.  ‘A  Study,’  Alfred  Corbould. 
It  is  a  head  of  a  little  boy,  better  than 
entire  households  of  works  we  could  point 
out  by  those  apocryphal  and  shady  people 
commonly  called  “  Old  Masters.” 

No.  506.  ‘  The  Companions,’  J.  Henzell. 
They  are  a  girl  and  a  dog,  circumstanced  in 
a  coast  scene  ;  the  woi'k  is  distinguished  by 
great  power  of  execution. 

No.  515.  ‘  On  the  Coast  of  Biff,  looking 
West,  the  Ape’s  Hill  in  the  distance  ; 
Moorish  Pirates  preparing  for  a  Cruise,’ 
W.  Melby.  This  picture  is  painted  upon  a 
just  principle  of  effect.  The  movement  of 
the  water  and  the  boat  are  full  of  truth  ; 
the  artist  has  before  exhibited  a  view  near 
the  same  place. 

No.  516.  ‘The  Stranded  Barque,’  W.  A. 
Knell.  A  small  picture,  showing  the  hull 
of  a  large  ship,  lashed  by  a  furious  sea  ;  the 
stormy  sky  and  the  heaving  water  are  most 
impressively  described. 

No.  520.  ‘  The  Trossachs  and  Benvenue,’ 
P.  C.  Auld.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
views  in  this  now  famous  district ;  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  highly  attractive  by  its  expression 
of  light  and  air. 

No. 529.  ‘Ferry Boats  on  the  Seine  :  Au¬ 
tumnal  Morning,’  A.  Montague.  The  view 
is  taken  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
nearly  opposite  to  Bouen  ;  it  is  a  large  pic¬ 
ture,  full  of  life,  and  executed  with  a  pro¬ 
nounced  feeling  for  breadth  of  light. 

No.  531.  ‘The  Moorhen’s  Haunt,’  W.  S. 
Bose.  This  is  a  study  of  trees,  and  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  rough  and  weedy  bottom,  the  whole 
described  with  marked  firmness  of  touch, 
and  very  harmonious  colour. 

No.  532.  ‘The  Best  by  the  Way,’  Bell 
Smith.  A  study  of  a  female  figure,  agree¬ 
able  in  colour  and  composition. 

No.  535.  ‘  Sotto  la  Pergola,  Sorrento,’  W. 
Fisher.  This  picture  is  painted  in  the 
feeling  of  the  French  school ;  it  is  large  and 
full  of  figures,  many  well  drawn  and  cha¬ 
racterised,  but  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
necessity  of  a  title  in  Italian. 

Other  works  worthy  of  mention  are — No. 
533.  ‘  Dr.  Goldsmith  and  his  Dog,’  T.  P. 
Hall  ;  No.  536.  ‘The  Sultana,’  G.  Wells  ; 
No.  541.  ‘The  Pet  Parroquet,’  B.  Fox  ;  No. 
542.  ‘  The  First  of  September — A  Welcome 
Arrival,’  Harry  Hall;  No.  543.  ‘Barnard 
Castle,  Durham,’  T.  J.  Soper  ;  and  in  the 
Sculptural  Department  there  are — No.  544. 
‘  The  Young  Naturalist,’  (plaster),  H. 
Weekes,  A.B.A.  ;  No.  545.  ‘  Hagar  and 
Islimael,’  E.  J.  Physick  ;  No.  546.  ‘  David 
and  Goliath,’  T.  Brown;  No.  547.  ‘The 
Dove  Protected,’  W.  D.  Jones  ;  No.  548. 
‘  Model  of  a  Grenadier,’  Hamilton  Mac- 
Carthy  ;  No.  549.  ‘  Spring  Flower-Seller,’ 
J.  M.  Miller  ;  No.  550.  ‘  The  Pavement,’ 
G.  Abbott;  No.  551.  ‘Evangeline,’  Mar¬ 
shall  Wood  ;  No.  552.  ‘  The  Boad,’  G. 
Abbott  ;  No.  553.  ‘  The  Flaxman  Medal,’ 
executed  for  the  Art-Union  of  London,  and 
the  ‘  Medal  for  the  Bloomfield  Scholarship 
at  the  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  School,’  given  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  Henry  W eigall  ; 
No.  554.  ‘A  Study  for  Pyrrhus  I.,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Bacehorse,’  Hamilton  MacCarthy; 
No.  555.  ‘  Sin  Triumphant,’  T.  Earle  ;  No. 
556.  ‘Ariadne,’  C.  Bacon;  No.  557.  ‘A 
Turk  taking  his  “Kef,”’  E.  Cotterill  ; 
No.  558.  ‘  Nero,’  Carleton  MacCarthy  ; 
No.  559.  ‘  Child  Play,’  Alex.  Munro.  Some 
of  these  are  productions  of  great  excellence, 
and  we  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to 
speak  of  them  at  length  according  to  their 
merits. 
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the  windmill. 

J.  Ruysdael,  Painter.  T.  A.  Prior,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  3  ft.  in.  by  2  ft. 

Holland  has  produced  two  great  landscape 
painters,  whose  works,  somewhat  similar  in  cha¬ 
racter,  are  especial  favourites  with  English  ama¬ 
teurs  ;  these  are  Ruysdael  and  Hobbema,  the 
former  of  whom  we  have  now  briefly  to  notice 
in  connexion  with  his  picture  of  the  “  Windmill.” 
He  was  a  native  of  Haarlem,  a  city  in  which  many 
illustrious  painters  of  the  Dutch  School  were 
born  ;  but  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  much 
diversity  of  opinion  among  his  biographers  as  to 
the  year  of  his  birth  ;  the  most  authentic  records 
fix  it  at  about  1630.  There  are  pictures  by  him 
marked  1645,  which,  if  the  former  date  be  cor¬ 
rect,  would  only  make  him  fifteen  years  of  age 
when  such  works  were  painted.  His  father  was 
a  cabinet-maker,  who,  it  is  said,  had  his  son  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  medical  profession  ;  and  a  modern 
Dutch  biographer  states  that,  in  an  old  catalogue, 
still  preserved,  of  certain  pictures  sold  at  Dort 
in  1720,  is  one, — “A  very  fine  Landscape,  with 
a  Waterfall,  by  Doctor  Jacob  Ruysdael.”  It  is 
not  improbable  that  in  early  life  he  may  have 
practised  medicine,  amusing  himself  in  his  leisure 
hours  with  the  pencil,  especially  as  there  is  no 
record  of  his  ever  studying  painting  under  any 
artist  ;  yet  even  if  he  had,  as  a  young  man,  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  art  of  healing,  he  cannot 
have  continued  it  long,  for  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  produced  so  many 
pictures  as  he  did  in  his  comparatively  short  life. 
Smith,  in  his  “Catalogue”  and  “Supplement,” 
gives  a  list  of  more  than  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
three. 

Whatever  instruction  Ruysdael  may  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  art  of  painting,  he  doubtless  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  studio  of  Nicholas  Berghem,  with 
whom  he  was  on  very  friendly  terms,  and  to 
whose  studio  he  was  a  constant  visitor. 

The  general  character  of  Dutch  scenery  is  of 
such  uniform  sameness,  so  low  and  monotonous, 
that  we  are  apt  to  wonder  where  Ruysdael  found 
a  very  large  number  of  the  subjects  of  his  pic¬ 
tures  :  this  question  has,  indeed,  often  been 
discussed  by  his  biographers.  His  cottages,  corn¬ 
fields,  windmills,  meadows,  he  undoubtedly  met 
with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  and  hamlets  of 
his  own  country.  There,  too,  he  sketched  his 
coast  scenes  ;  but  he  did  not  find  in  Holland  the 
roaring  torrents  and  rushing  cascades  that  are 
the  principal  features  of  many  of  his  finest  works  : 
these  he  must  have  seen  elsewhere. 

It  is  the  subjective  character  of  this  painter's 
works  which  essentially  exemplifies  the  origi¬ 
nality  of  his  genius,  and  which  entitles  him  to 
take  the  same  rank  in  rustic  landscape  painting 
that  Claude  holds  in  classic,  or,  as  it  has  not 
unaptly  been  called,  “heroic”  landscape.  Ruys¬ 
dael  died  at  Hamburg  in  1681. 

The  materials  of  which  his  picture  of  the 
“  Windmill”  is  composed  are  very  simple.  The 
mill,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  miller’s  cot¬ 
tage,  are  to  the  right  of  the  spectator,  partly 
concealed  by  trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  range 
of  low  broken  palings,  terminating  in  a  sort  of 
gateway,  somewhat  ruinous.  To  the  left  is  an 
open  space,  used  as  a  bleaching  ground,  on  which 
long  lines  of  linen  are  exposed  to  the  sun  :  this 
tract  is  closed  in  by  cottages  and  clumps  of  trees. 
In  the  front  is  a  winding  road,  and  a  kind  of 
moat.  The  day  is  cloudy,  but  the  sun  is  evidently 
shining  brightly  just  now,  and  throws  strong 
shadows  from  the  objects  near  the  water,  and 
gives  additional  “  whiteness”  to  the  linen.  Dr. 
Waagen,  speaking  of  this  picture  in  his  “  Art- 
Treasures  of  Great  Britain,”  says — “  There  is  a 
warmth  of  colouring  reflected  even  upon  the 
clouds,  which  is  unusual  for  this  master,  and 
which,  combined  with  his  great  truth  of  nature, 
is  very  attractive.” 

We  know  not  the  exact  period  when  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  is  painted  on  canvas,  passed  into  the 
Royal  Collection.  According  to  Smith’s  Cata¬ 
logue,  where  it  is  described  at  No.  102,  it  was 
sold  in  1808,  from  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  for  183  guineas ;  but  its  value  is  now 
considerably  greater.  In  the  Gallery  at  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace. 
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ON  DESIGN, 

AS  APPLIED  TO  LADIES’  WORK.* 

BY  MRS.  MERRIFIELD. 


In  the  preceding  part  of  this  article  allusion 
was  made  to  the  defective  taste  frequently 
perceptible  in  fancy-work,  and  to  the  igno¬ 
rance  which  is  unfortunately  too  prevalent 
on  the  subject  of  ornamental  Art,  and  by 
which  ladies  are  incapacitated  from  making 
their  own  designs.  It  is  true  that  patterns 
for  every  kind  of  work  may  be  obtained  at 
tire  Berl in-wool  shops,  yet  some  knowledge 
of  design  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  a 
good  selection.  The  practice  of  the  trade, 
with  regard  to  supplying  the  patterns,  is 
against  the  improvement  of  the  taste  of  the 
customers.  The  custom  is  to  sell  the  patterns 
at  full  price,  and  to  take  them  back,  when 
done  with,  at  half-price  ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  cheap  patterns  are  preferred  to  good 
ones,  and  that  the  value  of  a  few  pence  will 
frequently  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  an 
indifferent  design,  even  when  the  customer 
is  able  to  discriminate  between  good  and 
bad  patterns.  Now,  if  patterns  for  fancy- 
work,  especially  of  the  more  expensive 
kinds,  were  let  out  by  subscription,  as  in 
the  case  of  drawings  and  books,  good  pat¬ 
terns  would  probably  become  more  common. 

It  has  also  been  remarked  that,  fancy- 
work  being  the  employment  of  leisure  hours 
only,  there  is  a  general  disinclination  to 
expend  thought  upon  the  designs,  while  no 
amount  of  patient  labour  is  begrudged  on 
the  actual  working  or  mechanical  part. 
Since  this  article  was  begun,  I  have  had 
ample  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this 
remark  :  but  the  avoidance  of  mental  labour 
by  the  one  party,  and  the  facilities  offered 
by  the  other,  are  even  greater  than  I 
was  aware  of.  Not  only  are  the  designs 
sold  by  the  shops  marked  out  on  some 
articles  with  ink  upon  the  canvass,  but  the 
proper  colours  are  actually  washed  in.  In 
other  articles  one  quarter  of  the  design  is 
worked  in  the  proper  colours,  as  a  pattern  ; 
and,  in  a  great  many  instances,  the  difficult 
part  of  the  whole  design, — that  part,  in  fact, 
which  alone  can  give  any  trouble  to  the 
lady-worker, — is  worked  on  the  canvass, 
while  the  only  portion  left  for  the  pur¬ 
chaser’s  industry  is  the  simple  filling-in  of 
the  ground.  Thus,  designs  may  be  seen 
worked  in  coloured  beads,  and  elaborate 
groups  of  natural  flowers,  in  which  the 
bare  canvass  is  left  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
purchaser,  who,  perhaps,  exhibits  the  whole 
as  her  own  work  !  But  this  is  not  all  the 
evil  arising  from  this  system  ;  every  lady 
exercises  her  own  fancy,  if  not  judgment, 
in  the  colour  with  which  she  fills  up  the 
design  :  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  the 
whole  therefore  depends  upon  her  know¬ 
ledge  or  ignorance  of  the  principles  on 
which  harmonious  colouring  is  based.  The 
result  is  that,  in  many  cases,  a  good  de¬ 
sign  is  spoiled  by  a  want  of  harmony  in 
the  ground.  In  order  to  diffuse  more  just 
ideas  on  this  subject,  it  is  proposed,  in  the 
present  and  in  succeeding  numbers,  to 
explain  in  popular  and  untechnical  language 
the  rules  of  ornamental  design  as  applied 
to  fancy-work,  in  their  relation  both  to 
form  and  colour.  With  this  view  it  is 
intended,  in  the  first  instance,  to  notice  the 
general  elements  of  good  design,  next  to 
give  the  rules  applicable  to  fancy-work 
generally,  and  afterwards  to  point  out  in 
detail  the  description  of  designs  adapted  to 
each  of  the  principal  kinds  of  fancy-work. 

Ladies’  fancy-works,  using  the  term  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense,  appear  to  resolve 
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themselves  into  two  branches — ornament 
and  decorative  work.  Ornament  has  been 
defined  as  “the  design  or  thing  used  to 
decorate  a  surface  it  has  also  a  separate 
existence.  Thus  we  have  chimney  orna¬ 
ments,  ornaments  for  the  table,  and  orna¬ 
ments  for  the  person.  Decoration  always 
belongs  to  something  else  :  it  is  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  ornament.  We  decorate  an  apart¬ 
ment,  we  decorate  our  persons  with  ap¬ 
propriate  ornaments,  we  decorate  screens, 
cushions,  table-covers,  and  similar  articles 
with  ornamental  work. 

The  first  requisite  of  all  ornament  and 
decoration  is  fitness.  In  this  respect  we 
have  only  to  observe  and  follow  nature,  in 
whose  works  are  recoguised  perfect  fitness 
for  the  end  proposed.  It  might  be  easy  to 
support  this  proposition  by  citing  some  of 
the  numerous  examples  of  fitness  of  purpose 
which  nature  presents  to  every  thinking 
mind  ;  it  may  be  more  apposite  to  mention 
some  instances  of  the  violation  of  this  essen¬ 
tial  rule  in  articles  of  ornamental  design. 

When  we  see  jets  of  gas  spouting  forth 
from  arum  or  tulip  flowers,  or  the  delicate 
and  fragile  flowerof  the  trailing  convolvulus, 
or  the  more  robust  thistle,  converted  into  a 
candlestick,  and  its  petals  filled  with  “  short 
sixes”  or  “long  fours.”  we  are  immediately 
struck  with  the  incongruity.  In  the  one 
case,  did  we  not  know  that  the  arum 
flower  was  moulded  in  porcelain,  we  should 
expect  to  see  it  scorched  by  the  flame  of 
the  gas  ;  in  the  other  we  observe  with 
astonishment  that  the  stem,  which  can 
scarcely  support  its  own  tender  flower, 
bears  the  weight  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
candles  without  deviating  from  its  erect 
position.  Our  reason  tells  us  that  some 
material  which,  in  an  equal  bulk,  possesses 
more  strength  than  vegetable  matter,  has 
been  employed  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
the  manufacturer.  No  material  is  so  fit  for 
this  purpose  as  metal,  which  combines  duc¬ 
tility  with  firmness,  which  may  be  cast  into 
the  most  delicate  forms  of  the  vegetable 
creation,  and  ever  after  retains  them.  Metal 
then  was  employed.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
exact  reproduction  of  the  form  of  the  living 
plant,  we  perceive  the  unreality  of  the  metai 
casting,  and  while  we  admire  the  beauty  of 
the  plant,  and  the  skill  of  the  artist  who 
moulded  the  imitation,  we  are  conscious  of 
its  unfitness  for  the  object  proposed  ;  that 
it  pretends  to  be  what  it  is  not,  that  it  is  in 
fact  “a  sham,”  a  counterfeit,  a  palpable  un¬ 
truth,  a  mistake  also  ;  for,  as  regards  both 
the  flower  and  the  material  in  which  it  is 
cast,  powers  and  attributes  are  given  to 
each  which  neither  could  possibly  possess. 

So,  when  we  see  the  pillar  of  a  drawing¬ 
room  table  concealed  by  water-plants,  and 
surrounded  by  storks  or  swans,*  how 
graceful  soever  the  design,  we  feel  that  both 
are  not  only  out  of  place,  but  liable  to  be 
broken  off  by  the  housemaid’s  “remorseless 
broom.” 

In  a  design  for  a  fountain,!  three  dolphins, 
situated,  Tantalus-like,  on  a  rock  in  the 
centre  of  a  fountain,  imbedded  in  water- 
plants,  supporting  with  their  upturned  tails 
the  upper  basin,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
figure  crowned  with  sedge,  and  surrounded 
with  aquatic  plants,  holding  in  his  arms  a 
huge  fish  (how  is  it  that  it  does  not  slip, 
fish-fashion,  through  his  fingers  ?)  from 
whose  capacious  ami  open  mouth  is  intended 
to  project  a  jet  d'eau.  The  delicacy  of  the 
sentiment  in  this  design  is  on  a  par  with 
the  correctness  of  taste  which  suggested  it. 
Is  this  a  poetic  conception  ?  is  it  beautiful  l 
is  it  true  ?  Can  anything  be  beautiful  that 

*  See  “  Illustrated  Catalogue”  of  Art- Journal,  p.  34. 
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is  not  true  ?  Can  it  even  pretend  to  origin¬ 
ality  1  No,  it  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the 
figures  of  Tritons,  or  Mermen  and  Mer¬ 
maids,  each  squeezing  by  the  middle  a  large 
fish,  which  provoke  the  risibility  of  the  spec¬ 
tator,  in  the  fountains  of  the  Place  de  la  Con¬ 
corde.  The  design  of  the  three  dolphins  sup¬ 
porting  some  other  object,  as,  for  instance,  a 
fountain,  a  table,  or  a  trifle  dish,  is  common 
in  Art-manufactures,  so  much  so  that  one 
would  imagine  it  possessed  qualifications 
which  rendered  it  peculiarly  adapted  to 
such  works,  yet,  beyond  the  general  grace¬ 
fulness  of  the  lines,  there  is  nothing  else  to 
recommend  it,  or  to  suggest  any  other  idea 
than  that  of  fish  out  of  water  hung  up  to  dry. 

It  may  be  said  that  none  of  these  in¬ 
stances  apply  to  ladies’  work,  I  will,  there¬ 
fore,  mention  some  instances  of  unfitness 
of  design  that  I  have  noticed  in  needle¬ 
work.  And  first,  I  shall  notice  an  attempt 
at  i-epetition  in  Berlin  wool,  of  the  print  of 
the  young  Prince  of  Wales  as  a  sailor.  The 
article  it  was  intended  to  decorate  was  a 
large  footstool  in  a  setting  of  rosewood.  The 
print  represents  the  Prince  as  standing  ;  on 
the  stool  lie  is  lying  on  his  back  and  looking 
upwards.  This,  of  course,  is  contrary  to 
nature  ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  defect  in  this 
piece  of  decorative  work ;  for  the  resemblance 
(such  as  it  is)  of  the  prince,  is  subjected  to 
the  indignity  of  being  trodden  under  foot.  In 
the  good  old  times  the  greatest  honour  held 
forth  to  a  conqueror,  was,  that  he  should 
“  set  his  foot  upon  the  necks  of  princes,”  and 
that  “his  enemies  should  be  his  footstool  ;  ” 
now,  although  we  may  acquit  the  English 
ladies  of  such  disloyal  thoughts  or  inten¬ 
tions  as  converting  the  Prince  into  a  foot¬ 
stool,  still  it  is  impossible  to  look  on  this 
piece  of  handywork  without  recalling  to 
mind  these  words,  and  it  may  be  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  there  could  not  be 
found  some  mode  of  testifying  her  loyalty — ■ 
for  such,  I  am  sure,  in  spite  of  appearances, 
was  the  intention  of  the  worker — more  con¬ 
sonant  with  the  respect  which  should  be 
shown  to  the  son  of  our  beloved  Queen,  and 
the  future  sovereign  of  this  great  nation. 


Another  instance  of  misapplied  design 
occurs  in  a  pattern  for  slippers,  frequently 
exhibited  in  shop  windows.  A  fox’s  head 
j  covers  the  front  of  the  slipper,  and  the 
form  of  the  foot  gives  it  somewhat  of 
the  rotundity  of  nature.  Now  let  any  un¬ 
prejudiced  persons  express  their  sense  of 
the  propriety  of  representing  an  animal’s 
head  in  such  a  situation.  Let  them  only 
!  imagine  the  effect  produced  on  a  stranger 
by  meeting  unexpectedly  a  gentleman 
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tvhose  lower  extremities  were  encased  in 
these  counterfeit  foxes’  heads.  Hercules 
in  !  his  lion’s  skin  would  scarcely  appear 
more  formidable  than  these  apparent  foxes 
advancing  towards  an  intruder.  They 
might  well  deceive  the  uninitiated.  A  New 
Zealand,  or  Australian  naturalist,  visiting 
this  country  might  be  excused,  if  he  con¬ 
sidered  a  sportsman  thus  decorated  as  a 
nondescript  animal  that  never  entered 
Noah’s  Ark,  half  man,  half  beast,  with  three 
heads,  two  of  which  served  him  instead  of 
feet  to  walk  on.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
absurdities  into  which  we  are  led  by  an 
inappropriate  use  of  ornament.  It  is  a  rule 
in  decorative  Art,  and  indeed  in  all  Art,  that 
what  is  false  to  nature,  can  never  be  true  in 
Art.  It  is  also  a  rule  in  ornamental  design 
that  direct  imitation  of  nature  is  to  be 
avoided ;  that  although  we  must  go  to 
nature  continually  for  our  forms,  yet  we 
must  so  alter  or,  as  it  is  termed,  conven¬ 
tionalise  them,  that  our  renderings  of  them 
may  be  rather  suggestions  of  the  real  object 
than  direct  imitations.  The  fact  that  the 
design  is  only  part  of  some  other  object,  to 
the  general  effect  of  which  it  should  be  sub¬ 
servient,  is  always  to  be  kept  in  view.  The 
above  rule,  therefore,  excludes  as  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  fancy  works,  all  direct  imitations  of 
the  human  figure  or  of  animals,  and  of 
natural  flowers  or  fruit.  Flowers,  perhaps 
comprehend  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
patterns  of  the  shops,  and  their  number  is  a 
proof  of  the  favour  in  which  designs  of 
natural  flowers  are  heldbythe  lady-workers, 
while  the  circumstance  which  gives  the 
design  greater  value  in  their  eyes,  namely, 
the  resemblance  to  nature,  is  precisely  the 
quality  which  renders  them  unfit  for  deco¬ 
rative  work.  Boses  and  lilies  were  never 
intended  to  be  crushed  by  the  shoulders  on 
a  cushion,  or  trampled  under  foot  upon  a 
stool  or  rug.  These  remarks,  it  must  be 
understood,  do  not  apply  to  artificial  flowers, 
which  may  for  certain  purposes,  be  made 
close  imitations  of  nature.  It  has  been 
already  observed  that  imitations  of  natural 
objects  are  admissible  where  the  object 
itself  might  be  introduced  with  propriety  ; 
therefore,  wherever  real  flowers  may  be 
placed,  artificial  flowers  may  also  be  intro¬ 
duced.* 

But,  the  reader  may  urge,  to  give  up 
flowers  as  a  decoration  is  to  give  up  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sources  of  ornament.  It 
should  be  understood  that  while  in  surface 
decoration,  direct  imitation  of  real  flowers 
is  to  be  avoided,  conventional  ones  are 
admissible.  The  objection  is  to  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  nature,  to  the  violation  of  truth, 
in  placing  imitations  in  such  situations  as 
the  real  objects  could  not  occupy,  or  to 
applying  them  to  uses  for  which  they  were 
totally  unfit.  The  very  endeavour  at 
resemblance  provokes  a  comparison  of  the 
work  with  nature,  to  the  manifest  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  imitation.  We  see  at  once 
its  pretensions,  and  its  short-comings.  All 
ornamentation  should  be  good,  true,  honest, 
conventional  ornament,  framed  according  to 
the  rules  of  ornamental  design  ;  not  pre¬ 
tending  to  a  character  which  it  does  not 
possess  ;  not  aping  nature,  but  reminding  us 
of  her  ;  giving  pleasure  at  the  same  time  to 
the  spectator,  by  the  beauty  and  continuity 
of  the  lines,  the  harmony  and  well-balanced 
arrangement  of  light  and  dark  colours,  and 
especially  by  its  perfect  fitness  to  the  object 
to  which  it  is  applied,  giving  in  every  part 
evidence  of  inventive  power — in  fact,  of 
design.  There  must  be  no  attempt  to 
disguise  the  form  or  material ;  no  imitations 
of  one  substance  with  another  :  wool  must 

*  See  AH- Journal,  New  Series,  p.  40. 


appear  to  be  wool,  silk  to  be  silk  ;  a  slipper 
should  look  like  a  slipper,  not  like  an 
assemblage  of  cubes  or  boxes,  or  a  fox’s 
head  ;  a  glass  vase  should  honestly  show 
itself  as  glass,  without  borrowing  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  porcelain.  A  mong  the  absurdities 
perpetrated  in  this  way  is  an  inkstand, 
whose  only  claim  to  admiration  appeal’s  to 
consist  in  its  false  pretensions.  Beauty  it 
has  none.  The  general  form  is  a  cock’s 
head  in  bronze,  with  brilliant  glass  eyes, 
the  beak  is  made  to  open,  when  the  gape 
discloses  an  ink-glass  where  the  brain  should 
be  ;  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  a  comb  of 
scarlet  cloth,  which  does  duty  as  a  pen¬ 
wiper.  A  pair  of  gilt  feet  armed  with 
spurs,  placed  with  extended  toes  in  front  of 
the  head,  serves  to  support  a  pen.  A  more 
barbarous  specimen  of  modern  taste  and 
misplaced  ingenuity,  combined  with  careful 
execution,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The 
comb  of  a  cock  was  no  more  fitted  for  a 
pen-wiper,  than  its  head  for  an  inkstand, 
or  its  feet  for  a  penholder.  Truly  has  it 
been  observed  by  Mr.  Pugin,  “How  many 
objects  of  ordinary  use  are  rendered  mon¬ 
strous  and  ridiculous,  simply  because  the 
artist,  instead  of  seeking  the  most  con¬ 
venient  form,  and  then  decorating  it,  has 
embodied  some  extravagance  to  conceal  the 
real  purpose  for  which  the  article  has  been 
made.” 

Variety  and  contrast  are  among  the 
essential  elements  of  good  design.  There 
must  be  variety  in  form,  variety  in  colour, 
variety  in  tone,  that  is,  there  must  be  dark 
and  light.  There  must  also  be  contrast  in 
form,  by  the  proper  opposition  of  straight 
lines  and  curves,  and  angles ;  contrast  of 
colours,  and  contrast  of  tone.  In  textile 
fabrics,  and  some  kind  of  needle-work, 
there  is  also  variety  and  contrast  of  tex¬ 
ture.  In  damasks  the  effect  of  light  and 
dark  is  produced  by  changing  the  direction 
of  the  threads,  which  in  the  warp  may 
appear  to  run  longitudinally,  while  in  the 
pattern  they  are  horizontal.  In  figured 
silk  the  pattern  is  produced  by  changing  the 
disposition  and  arrangement  of  the  threads. 
In  embroidery  in  “self”  colour  on  muslin, 
or  on  lace,  in  knitting,  or  crochet,  the  effect 
is  produced  by  varying  the  stitches,  by 
making  some  parts  thicker,  or  of  closer 
texture  than  the  ground,  and  by  introducing 
open  work  on  other  parts.  On  muslin  and 
lace,  the  more  solid  parts  constitute  the 
lights,  the  material  itself  the  middle  tint, 
and  the  open  stitches  the  darks. 

The  principle  of  variety  pervades  our 
dress.  It  is  seen  in  trimmings,  which  are 
always  different  in  texture  or  colour  from  the 


dress  itself,  independently  of  any  ornamental 
character  they  may  possess.  It  may  be  laid 
down  then  as  a  rule,  that  in  all  decorative 
works  in  one  colour,  variety  must  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  light  and  dark  ;  in 
textile  fabrics  this  is  procured  by  changing 
the  direction  of  the  threads  in  weaving,  or 
by  varying  the  stitch  in  needle -work, 
knitting,  or  crochet.  This  being  the  case  it 
follows  that  in  braid  work  where  a  design 
composed  of  leaves  and  flowers  is  merely 
outlined  with  a  narrow  braid,  no  change  of 
texture  or  surface  is  produced,  the  effect 
is  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 

If  variety  is  essential  in  decorative  Art, 
repetition  and  regularity  are,  in  certain 
cases,  no  less  so.  Bepetition  is  the  con¬ 
stituent  element  of  borders  and  the  small 
patterns,  technically  called  “diapers,”  which 
are  used  for  filling  in  spaces.  In  both  cases, 
the  simple  design  is  re-produced  exactly, 
and  repeated  at  regular  intervals,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  pattern  depends  upon  the 
exactness  and  regularity  with  which  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled,  as  well  as  upon  the 
arrangement  and  contrast  of  the  lines  which 
form  the  original  portion  of  it.  By  way  of 
illustration  the  reader  is  requested  to  turn 
to  the  cover  of  the  present  number  of  the 
Art-Journal.  Five  distinct  patterns  will  be 
recognised  in  the  concentric  circles  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  design,  and  as  many  upon 
the  base.  A  slight  glance  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  how  few  are  the  original  elements  of 
each  pattern,  and  how  much  of  their  beauty 
depends  upon  repetition  and  regularity. 
Hence  also,  we  learn  the  value  of  another 
principle  of  ornamental  Art,  namely  sim¬ 
plicity. 

There  is  another  kind  of  repetition,  which 
is  equally  productive  of  beauty,  although  of 
another  charactei’.  In  the  former  the  re¬ 
petition  is  complete  in  every  respect :  in 
the  latter  the  repetition  is  combined  with 
contrast,  the  forms  being  the  same,  while  the 
position  of  the  lines  is  reversed.  If  the 
reader  will  again  refer  to  the  cover  of  the 
Art-Journal  it  will  be  seen  that  the  winged 
sphinxes  though  fac-similes  of  each  other, 
are  placed  back  to  back ;  we  see  the  right  side 
of  one  and  the  left  side  of  the  other  :  thus 
variety  is  obtained  by  contrasting  the  posi¬ 
tion.  So  in  the  human  body,  the  two  sides  are 
contrasted ;  even  the  two  corners  of  the  eyes 
are  dissimilar,  and  contrasted  by  their  situa¬ 
tion,  as  are  the  hands  and  the  feet,  where  the 
two  thumbs  and  the  two  large  toes  are  placed 
inwards.  This  principle  is  further  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  border  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  annexed  wood-cut.  The  lines  though 
similar  in  form  on  each  side,  are  reversed, 


and  additional  beauty  is  given  to  the  pattern 
by  the  over-lapping  of  the  curves.  The 
arabesque  border  is  taken  from  an  engraved 
steel  coffret  of  German  work  in  the  Museum 
at  Marlborough  House,  the  date  of  the 
coffret  is  about  1550.  * 


*  For  the  above  design  I  am  indebted  to  Hr.  J.  C. 
Robinson,  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  at  Marlborough 
House,  who,  by  the  permission  of  the  Editor  of  the  Art- 
Journal,  has  kindly  selected  many  other  designs  from 
the  Museum  for  the  illustration  of  this  article.  To  Mr. 
Robinson  I  am  also  indebted  for  explanatory  notes, 
which  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  designs  selected 


No  design  can  be  considered  complete, 
which  does  not  possess  harmony  and  pro¬ 
portion.  It  is  not  enough  that  it  has  fitness, 
variety,  and  contrast  in  form,  colour,  and 
tone,  but  these  qualities  must  prevail  in 
such  proportions  as  to  satisfy  the  eye.  On 
the  principle  that  too  much  sweet  is  cloying, 
that  too  many  beauties  create  satiety,  it  is 
necessary  to  leave  a  certain  portion  of  every 
design  without  ornament,  in  order  to  pro- 

by  him,  the  value  and  utility  of  which  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  acknowledging. 
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duce  repose  ;  just  as  tlie  brilliancy  of  the 
stars  is  enhanced  by  contrast  with  the  dark 
and  cloudless  sky  around  them. 

The  annexed  woodcut  has  light,  dark, 
and  middle  tint,  but  there  is  great  want  of 
harmony,  because  the  masses  are  not  pro¬ 
perly  broken  and  proportioned.  The  effect 
is  crude  and  unsatisfactory. 


All  ornament  may  be  included  under  two 
classes,  namely,  the  flat  and  the  round.  The 
fancy-works  which  divide  the  attention  of 
the  ladies,  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the 
first  class  ;  the  observations  which  follow 
will,  therefore,  refer  only  to  ornament  as 
applied  to  flat  or  level  surfaces.  Let  our 
readers  enumerate  a  few  of  the  articles 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  decorate 
with  fancy-work.  Cushions,  chair-backs  and 
seats,  footstools,  screens,  urn-rugs,  stands 
for  flower-vases,  slippers,  bags,  gentlemen’s 
waistcoats  and  caps,  anti-macassars  ;  all 
these,  and  many  more  that  might  be  named, 
have  flat  surfaces,  which,  due  consideration 
being  had  to  the  uses  to  which  the  articles 
are  designed,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived 
that  they  would  be  injui'ed  in  their  effect 
by  decorations  in  relief ;  consequently,  those 
elaborate  and  really  beautifully-executed 
imitations  in  relief  of  real  flowers  and 
birds,  which  are  now  so  fashionable,  are 
totally  inadmissible  for  these  purposes. 


The  annexed  slipper  pattern,  in  which 
the  central  flowers  appear  to  be  raised  or 
embossed,  is  therefore  defective  in  this 


respect.  It  has  also  a  greater  defect,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  design  has  not  been  adapted  to 
the  form,  some  of  the  flowers  being  divided, 
look  as  if  they  formed  part  of  another 
design. 

Designs  in  relief  imply  light  and  shade, 
and  these  are  entirely  out  of  place  on  a  flat 
surface,  one  beauty  of  which  is  to  appear 
flat.  The  annexed  woodcut  is  copied  from  a 
design  for  a  slipper  intended  to  be  worked  in 
German  wool :  judging  from  the  repetition 
of  the  pattern  in  the  shop-windows,  the 
design  is  popular.  It  is  called  the  “box 
pattern,”  from  its  resemblance  to  boxes 
seen  in  perspective.  It  is  a  favourite  design 
for  patchwork.  The  slipper,  intended  to  be 
executed  in  colours,  has  light,  shade,  and 
cast  shadows  also.  The  defect  of  the  design 
will  be  apparent,  if  one  considers  for  a 
moment  the  absurdity  of  encasing  the  foot 
in  a  covering  composed  of  little  coloured 
cubes  placed  together  diagonally,  for  such 
is  the  effect  of  the  pattern.  To  carry  out 
the  design  properly,  the  profile  of  the  shoe 
should  be  a  succession  of  zigzags,  which 
would  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  feet, 
even  if  they  could  be  rendered  on  a  flat 
surface.  This  not  being  the  case,  the  design 
is  sacrificed  ;  and  many  of  the  cubes  being 
viewed  obliquely,  are  distorted. 


Again,  in  a  direct  imitation  of  nature, 
such  as  a  group  of  flowers  on  a  cushion, 
light  and  shade  is  necessarily  introduced, 
and  the  effect  which  results  is,  that  the 
flowers  appear  raised  on  a  surface  which  is 
known  to  be  flat,  and  which,  considering  its 
use,  ought  to  appear  so.  A  design  for  a 
stool  or  urn-rug,  recently  exhibited  in  a 
shop- window,  may  be  cited  as  an  illustration 
of  the  violation  of  the  above  rule.  It  was  a 
sort  of  Gothic  architectural  pattern  in  relief 
in  imitation  of  gold ;  here  also  there  was 
an  error  in  disguising  the  material :  in  this 
were  worked  at  intervals  imitation  gems, 
with  lights,  shades,  and  reflections,  and  also 
cast  shadows.  The  centre  was  occupied  by 
an  imitation  in  colours  of  the  flowers  and 
leaves  of  the  arum.  One  would  think  that 
the  designer  of  the  pattern  was  trying  how 
many  of  the  rules  ol  ornamental  design  he 
could  violate  in  one  pattern.  Here  was  a 
representation  of  architectural  details  where 
they  could  never  have  been  so  placed  ;  here 
were  objects  in  relief  which  ought  to  have 
appeared  flat  ;  here  were  objects  repre¬ 
sented  with  light  and  shade  which  could  not 
exist,  and  which  were  liable  to  be  so  placed, 
that  the  laws  of  light  and  shade  were  con¬ 
stantly  violated  by  the  lights  appearing 
where  the  shades  should  be,  and  vice  versd  ; 


and  lastly,  here  was  a  direct  imitation  of  a 
natural  object,  represented  in  relief  upon  a 
flat  surface.  With  all  these  defects,  the 
colouring  was  so  brilliant  and  rich,  that  it  is 
more  than  probable  the  design  found  many 
admirers. 

The  exclusion  of  light  and  shade  from 
ornamental  designs  intended  for  flat  sur¬ 
faces,  excludes  representations  of  figures 
and  animals,  which  would  scarcely  be  in¬ 
telligible  without  them,  even  if  they  were 
admissible  on  other  grounds.  Perspective 
representations,  by  which  objects  on  a  flat 
surface  are  made  to  appear  solid,  are  highly 
objectionable.  During  the  Great  Exhibition 
a  cloth  for  a  communion-table  was  exhi¬ 
bited,  and  afterwards  engraved  in  the  Illus¬ 
trated  London  Netos.*  In  the  centre  of  the 
front  is  a  book  drawn  in  perspective,  on 
which  is  represented  the  cup,  also  in  per¬ 
spective.  The  very  awkward  appearance  of 
this  book  will  at  once  satisfy  the  reader 
that  such  representations  are  entirely  in¬ 
admissible  in  ornamental  design.  The  book 
appears  to  be  lying  flat  upon  a  surface 
which  is  known  to  be  vertical.  The  rule  is, 
that  anything  which  has  been  treated  pic- 
torially,  as  the  book  and  cup  in  the  above 
instance,  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  ornamental 
design.  This  rule,  it  will  be  seen,  excludes 
copies  of  pictures,  and  all  perspective  repre¬ 
sentations  of  objects. 

- ♦ - 

THE  SCOTTISH  EXHIBITION 

OF  ART  AND  MANUFACTURES  CONNECTED 

WITH  ARCHITECTURE  AT  GLASGOW. 

Ur  ox  the  site  of  an  old  and  dingy  private  resi¬ 
dence  in  one  of  the  quiet  west-end  thoroughfares 
of  the  bustling  city  of  Glasgow,  there  has  lately 
sprung  up  a  neat  building  of  modest  appearance 
devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  works  of  Art,  and 
Art  as  applied  to  architecture  and  manufactures. 
The  outward  aspect  of  the  building  is  plain  to  a 
degree,  yet  carried  out  in  such  perfect  harmony 
and  good  taste,  even  to  the  row  of  tripod  metal 
lamps  with  which  the  projecting  balcony  is 
adorned — that  the  eye  of  the  passenger  is  at 
once  arrested  by  the  chaste  simplicity  which 
characterises  the  whole  design. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  the 
interior  arrangements  of  this  interesting  exposi¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  worth  while  in  a  very  few  words 
to  glance  at  its  origin,  and  the  purposes  it  is 
intended  to  serve. 

The  “  Scottish  Exhibition  ”  owes  its  existence 
to  the  exertions  of  twelve  local  architects,  who, 
for  the  last  year  or  more,  have  laboured  gra¬ 
tuitously  and  most  zealously  in  its  behalf.  Not 
altogether  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  architec¬ 
tural  design  as  exhibited  in  the  buildings,  public 
and  private,  continually  growing  up  around 
them,  these  gentlemen  conceived  the  idea  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  their  noble  profession, 
and  of  elevating  the  taste  of  their  more  wealthy 
but  less  learned  townsmen,  by  an  exhibition  to 
be  composed  wholly  of  original  designs,  together 
with  models  and  drawings  of  the  most  celebrated 
architectural  objects  in  the  world.  As  the 
scheme  grew,  however,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  projectors  increased,  it  was  determined— and 
wisely  we  think — to  popularise  the  exhibition 
by  an  infusion  of  other  elements  than  those 
strictly  architectural  or  connected  with  building, 
the  interest  of  which  must  have  been  necessarily 
confined  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
persons.  With  this  view  the  name  was  changed 
from  the  “  Scottish  Architectural  Exhibition  ”  to 
that  which  it  now  bears  ;  the  members  of  council 
bestirred  themselves,  not  only  at  home,  but  on 
the  Continent,  in  getting  together  specimens  of 
Art  and  Art-manufacture  worthy  of  the  objects 
they  had  in  view ;  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  their  labours  is  apparent  in  the 
crowded  yet  tastefully-arranged  aspect  of  the 

*  The  volumo  for  1851,  July  to  December,  p.  43S. 
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rooms.  As  we  briefly  stated  iu  our  last  publi¬ 
cation,  rarely  bus  a  more  laudable  or  disinterested 
attempt  beeu  made  to  forward  the  cause  of  Art. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  we  can  give  anything 
like  a  detailed  description  of  this  exhibition, 
which  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  have 
at  our  disposal.  Still,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  coun¬ 
tenance  and  encourage  every  scheme  calculated 
to  promote  the  interest  of  Art-education,  and  as 
the  importance  of  this  exhibition  in  such  a  city 
as  Glasgow  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  we 
propose  devoting  a  little  time  to  a  consideration 
of  its  principal  features. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  divided  into 
two  large  halls,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  apart¬ 
ments,  each  devoted  to  a  particular  purpose. 
On  entering  the  largest  hall,  the  visitor’s  atten¬ 
tion  is  attracted  by  a  couple  of  spirited  casts, 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  London,  one  representing  a 
lioness  and  cubs,  the  other  a  lion  in  combat 
with  a  serpent.  Mr.  Thomas  contributes  a 
variety  of  other  works,  including  “  Happy  Days,” 
and  “  Pleading  for  the  Innocent,”  two  charming 
groups  of  children.  Close  by  these,  as  we 
ascend  the  room,  is  a  colossal  stone  statue  of 
“Wallace,”  by  Mr.  Handyside  Ritchie,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  commission  from  the  town  of  Dumbar¬ 
ton.  Though  an  impressive  work,  we  confess  it 
hardly  realises  to  our  mind  the  attributes, 
mental  and  physical,  of  the  great  Scottish  hero. 
Much  more  to  our  liking  is  the  group  by  the 
same  artist  entitled  “  The  Martyrs,”  representing 
a  couple  of  youthful  figures  chained  to  a  stake. 
Glancing  hurriedly  at  a  superb  case  of  racing 
trophies  in  gold  and  silver,  won  at  different 
times  by  the  stud  of  Mr.  Merry,  a  gentleman 
well  known  on  the  turf,  we  come  to  a  bronze 
vase  of  exquisite  workmanship,  by  Baron  Tric- 
queti,  of  Paris,  “  Bacchus  introducing  the  Grape 
into  France.”  This  vase,  which  is  valued  very 
highly,  was  executed  by  Tricqueti  for  the  late 
King  of  the  French.  The  same  artist  has  also 
sent  a  marble  group  in  relief,  “  The  Virgin  and 
Child  with  Infant  John,”  and  a  composition 
piece,  “The  Finding  of  Moses.”  Near  at  hand 
is  a  case  containing  a  curious  specimen  of 
Limoges  enamel,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Entombment,  contributed  by  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  His  grace  has  also  sent  a 
couple  of  Raphael  ware  vases,  the  production  of 
the  century  following.  In  another  compartment 
of  this  case  we  have  the  contributions  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  Blythswood,  a  magnificent  cup  of 
Russian  workmanship,  in  gold  and  enamel,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  imperial  eagle  and  crown,  won 
by  his  yacht  “  Claymore,”  at  Cronstadt ;  as  also 
two  specimens  of  Sevres  china,  of  exquisite 
finish.  Before  the  visitor  leaves  this  spot,  he 
will  be  sure  to  see  and  admire  a  small  silver 
vase  of  Etruscan  form,  presented  by  the  artists 
of  Edinburgh  to  Mr.  Henry  Glassford  Bell. 
Turning  our  gaze  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hall,  we  find  a  series  of  terraced  platforms,  upon 
which  are  placed  multitudinous  specimens  of 
Art-manufactures, — statuettes,  busts,  and  medals 
after  Westmacott,  Macdowell,  Marochetti,  and 
others,  in  bronze  by  Messrs.  Elkington,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  in  parian  by  Messrs.  Copeland,  of 
Stoke-upon-Trent :  Dresden  china,  Berlin  porce¬ 
lain,  old  Wedgwood  ware,  terra-cotta  and  glass 
ornaments  of  all  kinds,  sixteen  day-clocks  of 
beautiful  workmanship,  by  Labroue,  of  Paris, 
and  others  ;  glass  mosaics  by  Stevens,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  everything,  in  short,  calculated  to  adorn 
the  drawing-room.  Besides  these  there  are 
placed  at  intervals  round  the  hall,  elaborately 
carved  mantelpieces  iu  different  kinds  of  marble, 
mirrors  of  great  size,  British  tapestry  and  car¬ 
petings  by  Templeton  and  by  Whytock,  toge¬ 
ther  with  specimens  of  imitation  marbles, 
marqueterie,  graining,  panelling,  &c.,  by  D.  R. 
Hay,  and  Bonar,  and  Carfrae,  of  Edinburgh,  and 
by  M‘Calman,  and  Bogle  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow. 
Passing  into  the  corridor  which  skirts  this  hall, 
we  find  on  our  left  a  series  of  five  apartments, 
each  fitted  up  to  illustrate  the  fashion  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  age  and  country.  Thus  we  have  the 
light  and  elegant  Italian,  the  classical  Greek, 
the  sombre  Medieval,  and  the  old  Scottish 
baronial.  This  is  an  admirable  idea,  and  if  pro¬ 
perly  carried  out,  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  some 
improvement  in  the  interior  decoration  of  our 
private  reception  rooms.  Before  quitting  this 


passage,  our  attention  was  directed  to  an  elabo¬ 
rate  stained  glass  window,  by  Mr.  James  Ballan- 
tine,  of  Edinburgh,  dedicated  to  “  ye  memory  of 
ye  makars  of  Scotland,”  and  containing  portraits 
of  not  a  few  of  these  worthies.  It  is  well  known 
that  Mr.  Ballantine,  in  addition  to  his  intense 
amor  palrice,  is  himself  a  writer  of  some  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  this  window  is,  we  believe,  ultimately 
intended  to  decorate  his  own  residence.  Close 
by  this  are  carefully  executed  models  of  the 
palace  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  and  York  Minster, 
kindly  sent  for  exhibition  by  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert. 

Ascending  to  the  upper  rooms,  we  find  in 
one  numerous  specimens  of  carved  oak  iu  font 
covers,  prayer  desks,  lecterns,  fald-stools,  chairs, 
&c.,  by  Mr.  George  Shaw,  architect ;  casts  of 
Assyrian  remains,  including  the  winged  bull ; 
ecclesiastical  decorations,  by  Mr.  Christie,  lt.S.A., 
and  some  very  ancient  and  curious  carvings, 
brought  from  Stirling  Abbey.  Passing  onwards, 
wre  enter  the  second  or  upper  hall,  divided  into 
three  passages  by  dwarf  partitions.  Upon  the 
screens  of  these  partitions  are  hung  a  variety  of 
architectural  drawings,  by  well-known  members 
of  the  profession,  including  Digby  Wyatt,  Gruner, 
Thomas,  and  others,  as  well  as  by  local  archi¬ 
tects  of  standing.  David  Roberts  has  sent  a 
selection  of  no  less  than  sixty  drawings,  illus¬ 
trative  of  his  labours  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe.  Some  of  these  drawings  are  more, 
others  less  finished,  but  all  exhibit  the  hand  of 
a  master,  and  the  freedom  of  touch  which  is 
only  acquired  by  long  years  of  application. 
But,  perhaps,  the  greatest  curiosity  in  this 
section  of  the  exhibition  is  a  series  of  pencil 
drawings  by  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  Bruce, 
taken  whilst  exploring  that  country  in  1765—6. 
They  are  altogether  architectural, — the  remains 
of  monuments,  and  temples,  and  palaces  in 
Northern  Africa,  in  Cyrenaica,  the  Roman 
province  of  Carthage,  in  Mauritania,  and  Nu- 
midia,  erected  during  the  reigns  of  Syphax,  the 
younger  Juba,  Septimus  Severus,  and  the 
emperors  who  succeeded  him.  Considering  the 
disadvantages  under  which  these  drawings  must 
have  been  executed,  they  are  extremely  wyell 
done,  and  have  been  lovingly  preserved  by  the 
descendants  of  the  adventurous  traveller. 
“  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  and  the 
“  Villa  of  Mecamas,”  by  the  late  Andi-ew  Wilson, 
will  be  certain  to  secure  many  admirers :  so  also 
will  the  water-colour  drawings  of  the  late  Hugh 
Williams,  —  “  Grecian  Williams,”  as  he  was 
called;  one  in  particular,  a  view  of  Cape  Colonna, 
with  the  temple  of  Minerva,  Sunium  rising 
grandly  in  the  distance.  When  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  an  interesting  series  of  drawings  chrono¬ 
logically  arranged,  and  illustrating  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  middle  ages  (the  contribution  of 
Dr.  Patrick,  of  Leipsic), — and  a  collection  of 
well-executed  photographs,  minutely  reproduc¬ 
ing  the  principal  buildings  of  Europe,  we 
have  noticed  the  chief  features  of  this  Scottish 
Exhibition. 

And  now,  we  repeat,  it  is  impossible  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  advantage  to  a  city  like  Glasgow  of 
a  museum  of  Art  and  industry,  such  as  that  we 
have  been  considering — a  museum  from  which 
everyone  may  profit,  whether  producer  or  con¬ 
sumer.  Glasgow  has  made  rapid  strides  within 
the  last  few  years  in  the  purely  mechanical  arts. 
The  hammer  and  the  forge  have  made  her  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth  ;  nor 
has  she  been  altogether  stationary,  we  are  glad 
to  think,  as  regards  the  higher  walks  of  Art. 
We  hope  to  see  the  spirit  that  has  been  awakened 
grow  daily.  It  is  not  incompatible  with  her 
commercial  enterprise  that  she  should  counte¬ 
nance  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  or  the  artist’s 
pencil,  without  which  she  may  be  wealthy,  but 
can  never  be  great.  In  any  case,  her  sons  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gentlemen  who  have 
so  disinterestedly  stirred  themselves  in  this 
matter, — who  have  brought  so  many  things  of 
beauty  together.  It  remains  for  them  to  say 
whether  these  shall  remain  “  a  joy  for  ever,”  or 
whether  a  few  months  will  see  them  scattered 
abroad,  probably  never  to  be  again  gathered 
under  the  same  roof.  We  cannot  for  one  moment 
suppose  that  the  good  citizens  of  Glasgow  will 
be  indifferent  to  the  cause  so  auspiciously 
commenced. 


THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 


THE  VIRGIN  MOTHER. 

VV.  Dyce,  R.A.,  Tainter.  T.  Vernon,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  2  ft.  7i  iu-  by  1  ft.  11  in. 

Commencing  the  introduction  to  her  admirably- 
written  volume,  “Legends  of  the  Madonna” — a 
contribution  of  rare  value  to  Art-literature — - 
Mrs.  Jameson  remarks  :  “  Through  all  the  most 
beautiful  and  precious  productions  of  human 
genius  and  human  skill  which  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  Renaissance  have  bequeathed  to  us,  we 
trace,  more  or  less  developed,  more  or  less  appa¬ 
rent,  present  in  shape  before  us,  or  suggested 
through  inevitable  associations,  one  prevailing 
idea  :  it  is  that  of  an  impersonation,  in  the  femi¬ 
nine  character,  of  beneficence,  purity,  and  power, 
standing  between  an  offended  Deity,  and  poor, 
sinning,  suffering  humanity,  and  clothed  in  the 
visible  form  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  our  Lord.” 
From  almost  the  very  earliest  epoch,  when 
Christianity  had  extended  itself  into  a  system 
that  nations  acknowledged  and  obeyed,  and  of 
which  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  soon  formed  a 
prominent  part,  we  read  of  the  Ai’ts  being  em¬ 
ployed  to  symbolise  her  as  an  “  expression  of 
the  orthodox  faith.”  Out  of  the  rigid  and  un¬ 
lovely  impersonations  bequeathed  by  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  painters  arose  the  more  poetical  conceptions 
of  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  the  lofty  inspirations  of 
Raffaelle  and  Guido,  and  all  who  have  followed 
in  their  steps,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  down 
to  our  own  time. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  assign  reasons  why  the 
English  school  of  painting  has  produced  so  few 
exponents  of  Christian  Art :  public  taste  has  not 
yet  reached  a  standard  sufficiently  high  for  their 
due  appreciation  ;  and  until  there  is  a  demand 
for  works  of  this  character,  artists  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  spend  their  time  and  talents  in 
the  execution  of  them.  We  are  not  now  speak¬ 
ing  of  pictures  drawn  from  sacred  history,  or 
biblical  narrative,  but  of  those  which  are  purely 
imaginary,  though  having  a  presumed  association 
with  fact :  the  former  present  to  the  mind  some¬ 
thing  substantive  and  real,  which  it  can  enter 
into  and  feel  as  it  would  an  illustrated  incident 
of  ordinary  life  ;  the  latter  we  regard  as  some¬ 
thing  typical,  a  shadowing  forth  of  that  beauty, 
dignity,  and  excellence,  which  belong  rather  to 
heaven  than  to  earth  :  of  this  kind  are  the  pic¬ 
tures  which  present  to  us  “  the  grand  and  mys¬ 
terious  ideal  of  glorified  womanhood,”  —  the 
Virgin  Mother. 

Mr.  Dyce  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
boldly  and  successfully  laboured  to  rescue  our 
school  from  the  charge  of  incapacity  for  works 
of  this  kind — of  which  the  picture  before  us  is  a 
fine  example.  The  style  of  this  painter,  whose 
reputation  is  based  rather  upon  the  excellence 
than  the  number  of  his  productions,  may  not 
unworthily  be  classed  with  that  of  some  of  those 
old  masters  of  the  Italian  school  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  Ancient  Art.  His 
compositions,  generally,  are  simple  even  to 
severity,  his  drawing  is  accurate  and  unaffected, 
and  his  colouring  solid  and  brilliant,  yet  alto¬ 
gether  free  from  meretricious  excess  :  his  pic¬ 
tures  address  themselves  more  to  the  educated 
and  enlightened  than  to  the  multitude  who 
usually  throng  our  exhibition  rooms. 

The  treatment  of  his  “  Virgin  Mother  ”  is  very 
graceful  and  expressive  :  she  is  walking  in  an 
open  landscape,  reading,  and  her  thoughts  are 
evidently  fixed  upon  the  prophetic  passage  from 
Isaiah,  inscribed  on  the  open  leaf :  “  And  there 
shall  come  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a 
Branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots.”  The  Child 
appears  to  be  divining  her  meditations,  and 
directing  them  by  pointing  to  her  as  the  “  Stem 
of  Jesse.”  The  faces  of  the  two  figures  are 
sweetly  rendered,  and  full  of  devotional  feeling. 
The  colouring  of  the  picture  is  rich  and  harmo¬ 
nious  :  the  dress  of  the  Virgin  is  of  deep  crim¬ 
son,  the  loose  robe  of  dark  green,  edged  with 
golden  lines,  the  hood  a  pure  white,  the  sky  and 
distant  hills  are  of  a  deep  blue,  and  the  whole 
of  the  middle  distance  is  painted  in  a  low,  warm 
tone  of  olive  greeu.  The  picture  was  purchased 
from  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  of  1845. 
It  is  in  the  Royal  collection  at  Osborne. 
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No.  III.— FRANCIS  DANBY,  A.R.A. 

letter,  the  writer  of  this  notice  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  from  an  artist  some  time 
since,  contains  the  following  truthful  passage  : 
— “  The  history  of  a  painter’s  thoughts  is  in 
his  pictures ;  if  they  are  worth  preserving, 
they  are  his  best  monument  and  epitaph ;  if 
not,  their  decay  and  nonentity  will  soon  drop 
a  veil  over  his  fruitless  efforts  which  no  merit 
of  the  man  can  retard.”  It  may  possibly  be 
alleged  by  some  that  such  a  history — that 
is,  of  a  “painter’s  thoughts” — is  all  the 
public  care  to  know;  it  may  be  thus, 
but  in  order  to  appreciate  to  their 
fullest  extent  the  labours  of  an  artist,  men  ought  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  life,  his 
almost  invariable  struggles  with  neglect,  disappointment, 
and  delay,  and  very  frequently  with  the  most  abject  poverty, 
for  a  bare  existence.  “  When  I  was  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy,”  an  artist,  now  in  good  repute  and  comfortable 
circumstances,  remarked  to  us  a  little  while  ago,  “  I  used  to 
live  on  a  penny  loaf  a  day ;  ”  and  still  he  resolutely  pursued 
his  art,  even  under  such  discouragements ;  whereas,  had  he  chosen  to  lay 
down  his  pencil  and  engage  himself  as  an  errand  boy  to  some  decent 
tradesman,  he  could  at  least  have  earned  for  himself  what  would  have 
supplied  him  with  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Nor  is  this  by  any 
means  a  solitary  instance,  in  the  history  of  artists  and  literary  men,  of 
the  triumph  of  the  mind  over  physical  requirements :  and  they  are  facts 
of  which  human  nature  may  well  be  proud.  Now,  while  we  admit  that 
where  a  man  has  to  depend  entirely  upon  his  own  unaided  efforts, — 


whatever  his  calling  or  profession  may  be,— not  merely  to  gain  a  position 
in  society,  but  to  obtain  subsistence,  there  must  always  be  difficulties 
to  encounter ;  we  affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  none  have 
to  fight  so  arduous  a  battle  against  adverse  circumstances  as  the  majority 
of  the  two  classes  just  referred  to,  while  the  contest  is  the  more  painful 
just  because  the  mind  is  more  delicately  balanced,  as  it  were,  and 
therefore  the  more  sensitive  to  every  rude  shock  or  nipping  frost.  IPhe 
poet  and  the  painter  live  in  a  region  of  fanciful  imagination,  and  it  is 
wonderful  to  reflect  how  the  pen  or  the  pencil  can  give  utterance  to 
thoughts  which  hold  thousands  in  admiration,  when  the  world  that  is 
around  them  is  dark,  desolate,  and  miserable.  There  is  another  paragraph 
in  the  letter  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  that  seems  to  bear 
upon  such  circumstances  in  the  life  of  a  man  of  genius.  The  writer 
:Ti  *  nLe\er  y°fc  ,rea^  the  biography  of  a  poet,  painter,  or  musician 
that  did  not  lower  the  ‘artist’  to  the  general  standard  of  humanity, 
or  below  it.  Ideality  which  is  the  chief  charm  of  their  works,  is  destroyed 
when  the  enchanted  atmosphere  of  poetry  is  entirely  withdrawn  and  the 
conjuror  in  his  splendid  robes  of  velvet  clasped  with  gold,  is  traced  to 
his  squalid  garret  ”  According  to  our  reading  of  this  passage,  it  infers 
that  the  man  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  painter  or  musician :  that 
we  must  value  the  works  rather  than  their  producer  ;  but  the  works 
represent  the  artist,  they  are  part  even  of  himself,  they  bear  the  impress 
of  his  mind,  and  he  becomes  dignified,  even  though  we  trace  him  to  his 
“  squalid  garret,”  by  what  he  sends  forth  from  it,  glittering  with  the 
effulgence  of  heaven-born  genius.  It  is  impossible  to  feel  admiration 
for  a  great  work  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  insensible  to  its  creator, 
though  he  must  still  be  regarded  as  human;  and  his  nature,  as  expressed 
in  his  works,  elevates  him  far  above  the  ordinary  level  of  mankind  as 
much  as  if  he  were  clad  in  the  robes  that  angels  wear. 

It  is  a  feature  in  our  social  condition — of  which  as  a  nation  we  ought 
justly  to  feel  ashamed  that  men  who  have  little  else  to  boast  of  than 
the  lofty  intellectual  minds  with  which  Providence  has  blessed  them, 
should  be  held  so  cheaply  by  those  whose  birth  or  wealth  are  their  sole 
titles  to  distinction.  In  a  very  few  cases  only  does  genius,  in  England, 
find  itself  the  associate  of  the  highborn  and  the  rich :  the  poet  and  the 
painter,  the  scholar  and  the  philosopher,  are  often  treated  as  if  God  has 
created  them  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  minister  to  the  wants  and 
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pleasures  of  others.  There  is  a  cordon  drawn  closely  round  the  society 
of  those  who  in  England  are  called  “great,”  which  excludes  from  it  all 
whose  feathers  are  not  fringed  with  gold,  or  who  cannot  produce  the 
credentials  of  a  genealogical  roll.  This  exclusion,  which,  by  the  way,  there 
is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  subjects  of  it  to  break  down,  is 
most  unjust,  and  betrays  a  littleness  of  mind  which  is  discreditable  to  a 
people  boasting  a  high  degree  of  civilisation,  and  gifted  with  perceptions 
and  moral  qualities  of  the  first  order ;  but  who  have  not  yet  learned  to 
estimate  the  standard  of  true  greatness.  When  a  powerful  and  enlightened 
continental  monarch,  who  reigned  some  centuries  ago  saw  his  courtiers 


smile  at  an  act  of  condescension  he  had  just  performed  towards  a 
great  artist,  lie  rebuked  them  in  some  such  terms  as  these : — “  I  could 
easily  make  a  hundred  nobles  such  as  you,  but  not  one  painter  like  him 
who  stands  among  us.”  We  could  pursue  this  train  of  subject  further, 
but  will  forbear ;  it  has  no  direct  reference  to  the  artist  whose  name 
appears  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed 
that  we  have  often  heard  the  voice,  not  of  complaint,  but  of  remonstrance, 
from  the  lips  of  men  of  genius  against  a  state  of  society  which  excludes 
them  from  tho  participation  of  social  intercourse  with  its  highest,  and 
into  which  participation  the  nobility  of  intellect  should  be  a  sufficient 


p 


introduction,  as  it  is  in  every  civilised  country  of  Europe,  except  our  own, 
we  are  grieved  to  say. 

If  Ireland  does  little  towards  rearing  and  establishing  her  men  of 
genius,  she  has  the  merit  of  producing  them  :  the  arts  of  peace  and  the 
arts  of  war  number  in  their  highest  ranks  a  host  of  distinguished  names. 
To  the  list  of  notable  painters  who  have  conferred  honour  on  the  sister- 
isle  we  may  add  Francis  Dauby,  bora  in  the  county  Wexford,  November 
16th,  1793.  His  father  was  a  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune,  who  had 
married  a  second  wife,  and  at  the  time  of  the  future  artist’s  birth,  the 
elder  Danbv  lived  upon  his  own  land  about  six  miles  from  the  town  of 
Wexford.  The  country  becoming  disturbed  by  the  rebellion  of  1798, 
Mr.  Danby  removed  with  his  family  to  Dublin  under  considerable 
disadvantages,  although  he  was  attached  to  the  royal  cause ;  and  it  was 
in  the  Dublin  Society  of  Arts  that  the  young  boy  first  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  drawing ;  his  father  having  discovered  in  him,  as  a  child, 
such  a  disposition  for  Art  as  induced  him  to  encourage  it.  But  the 
former  died  soon  after  their  removal  to  Dublin,  and  his  widow,  who  had 
greatly  discountenanced  the  artistic  efforts  of  her  son,  consented,  when 
he  had  reached  his  nineteenth  year  and  had  no  very  flattering  prospects 
of  advancement  in  any  other  profession,  to  allow  of  his  following  that  of 
an  artist.  He  instantly  set  to  work  in  earnest,  and  in  the  same  year  1812, 
he  painted  his  first  picture  for  the  Dublin  Exhibition,  “  Landscape — ■ 
Evening :  ”  he  seems  to  have  determined  his  style  at  once,  and  this 


“  evening  ”  scene  is  the  forerunner  ot  all  those  glowing  sunsets  from  his 
pencil  with  which  for  the  last  forty  years  he  has  delighted  the  Art-loving 
public.  In  thus  resolutely  fixing  his  future  course,  from  which  he 
has  rarely  departed,  he  acted  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  M.  Guizot : 
that  able  and  elegant  writer  says  :  “  In  whatever  work  he  is  engaged, 
the  artist  is  subject  to  laws  which  are  founded  in  his  nature  as  a  man, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  substance  with  which  he  deals.  To  trace  these 
laws  will  be  the  endeavour  of  every  true  philosopher  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
The  student  must  commence  his  task  by  humbly  following  the  steps  of 
genius,  and  patiently  examining  the  methods  of  action;  he  will  thus 
endeavour  to  discover  the  direction  in  which  she  is  tending,  and  when  he 
is  satisfied  that  he  knows  what  genius  is,  the  height  she  may  attain  to, 
and  the  methods  by  which  she  must  reach  that  height,  he  will  dare  to 
take  his  place  at  her  side,  and  illuminate  her  path  with  that  torch,  which, 
but  for  her,  he  would  never  have  been  able  to  kindle.”  * 

Mr.  Danby’s  first  exhibited  picture  met  with  a  success  that  rarely 
attends  a  primary  effort,  it  was  at  once  purchased  by  Archdeacon  Hill,  of 
Dublin,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  the  young  artist  came  at  once  to 
London  to  see  what  Art  was  doing  in  the  great  metropolis.  He  visited  the 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  “  with  the  wonders  of  which  ”  as  we 
have  heard  him  remark,  “  I  was  so  struck,  that  they  increased  my  ambition, 
and  from  my  twentieth  year  I  have  been  an  English  artist.”  The  history 
of  Mr.  Danby  must  henceforth  be  looked  for  in  his  works;  there  is 
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neither  romance  to  interest,  nor  story  to  tell,  though  he  had  difficulties  to 
encounter  :  his  career  has  been  one  of  quiet  labour  in  his  studio,  resulting 
in  a  well-earned  reputation  as  a  painter  which  has  placed  him  above  the 
trials  and  anxieties  that  too  often  attend  even  the  man  of  genius  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  One  of  his  earliest,  most  liberal,  and  constant  patrons, 
was  the  late  Mr.  Gibbon,  of  the  Regent’s  Park,  who  continued  his  un¬ 
flinching  friend  for  more  than  thirty-five  years  :  Mr.  Danby  always  speaks 
of  this  gentleman  in  the  highest  terms  of  affection  and  gratitude  ;  he 
died  in  1851  ;  his  widow,  who,  we  believe,  is  still  living,  is  in  possession 
of  the  beautiful  collection  of  English  pictures  he  had  gathered  together 
during  his  life-time,  with  much  judgment  and  discernment. 

“  The  history  of  a  painter’s  thoughts  is  in  his  pictures  to  these  there¬ 
fore  we  will  now  revert  and  endeavour  to  trace  out,  through  them,  some 
index  to  the  mind  of  Francis  Danby  :  and  how  full  of  beautiful  imaginings 
and  rich  poetic  feeling  are  these  exhibitions  of  his  genius  !  The  poets, 
the  painters,  even  the  statesmen  and  orators  of  Ireland,  seem  to  live  in  an 
ideal  world — a  region  of  fancy,  the  flowers  of  which  it  may  be  profitable 
for  the  two  former  classes  to  cultivate,  but  which  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
latter,  however  luxuriantly  they  flourish,  yield  not  an  adequate  return 
beyond  the  pleasure  they  create.  Barry,  Maclise,  and  Danby,  besides  other 
artists,  natives  of  Ireland,  who  might  be  named,  are  examples  of  this 
peculiarity  of  Irish  genius.  Danby  is  essentially  a  landscape  painter, 
though  some  of  his  finest  compositions  scarcely  come  under  this  category. 

In  discoursing  of  the  works  of  such  a  painter  as  Danby  it  is  almost  im¬ 


possible  to  express  one’s  thoughts  unless  by  indulging  in  language  that 
corresponds,  in  some  degree,  with  the  vivid  colouring  he  places  on  his 
canvases.  We  make  no  pretensions  to  the  art  of  “  word-painting,  but  we 
hope  to  be  held  excusable  if  in  discussing  the  merits  and  genius  of  this 
artist  we  should  be  found  “  giving  the  reins  to  fancy.” 

Our  earliest  recollection  of  his  works  is  associated  with  his  picture  of 
«  Sunset  at  Sea,”  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1824  :  if  our  memory 
serves  us  right  this  is  the  painting  which  was  engraved  a  few  years  back 
in  Finden’s  “Royal  Gallery  of  British  Art:”  the  composition  shows  a 
wide  waste  of  waters  that  had  gradually  sunk  down  to  comparative  still¬ 
ness  ;  their  surface  is  coloured  with  a  thousand  variegated  hues  reflected 
from  the  glowing  sky,  across  which  clouds  of  purple  and  vermilion  seem 
to  have  been  flung  with  a  bold  and  lavish  hand.  In  the  foreground  of 
the  picture  is  a  sort  of  raft  wherein  a  few  half-naked  figures  from  a 
wreck  are  clinging  with  tenacity,  but  without  any  apparent  hope  of 
rescue.  It  is  a  work  which  would  have  brought  any  painter  into 
notice  for  the  simple  grandeur  of  its  conception  and  the  richness  of  its 
colouring.  It  was  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

In  passing  round  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  following 
year,  we  distinctly  remember  being  attracted  by  a  gleam  of  light  which 
seemed  to  have  descended  from  the  old  glass  roof,  of  the  apartment  in 
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Somerset  House  (where  the  exhibition  was  then  open)  on  a  certain  picture ; 
and  we  also  remember,  before  examining  the  painting,  looking  up  to 
ascertain  where  the  fracture  in  the  glass  was  :  but  the 

“  Eyes  were  made  the  fool  of  our  other  senses  ;  ” 

the  light  was  the  work  of  an  artist,  the  “pillar  of  fire”  in  Danby’s 
picture  of  “  The  Passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea.” 
This  grand  composition  took  the  public  and  the  Art-critics  by  surprise ; 
the  latter  were  on  the  watch  for  some  extraordinary  manifestation  of  the 
pictorial  fancy  of  a  painter  who  had  already  shown  himself  possessed 
of  an  abundantly  fertile  and  vivid  imagination,  but  they  scarcely  expected 
such  an  exhibition  of  its  powers  as  was  here  displayed.  The  subject 
is  one  requiring  not  only  these  qualities,  but  its  difficxdties  are  of  a 
nature  demanding  the  skill  of  a  master-hand  to  carry  out  in  the  executive 
parts.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  grand  and  comprehensive  idea  in  the 
mind ;  it  is  another  to  be  able  to  develope  it  with  success :  but  the 
artist  of  this  work  was  equal  to  his  task.  In  a  monthly  periodical 
devoted  to  the  Fine  Arts,  which,  unfortunately,  had  but  a  brief  existence 
some  twenty  years  since,  were  the  following  judicious  remarks  upon  this 
production  : — “  ‘  The  Passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea  ’ 
is  a  noble  picture,  it  is  one  on  which  an  artist  of  no  mean  talents  might 


well  found  his  reputation.  It  is  sketched  with  a  bold  and  vigorous  hand, 
j  it  is  conceived  with  a  fine  artistical  spirit  and  feeling  ;  for  the  subject,  the 
time,  the  place,  the  energy,  the  action,  the  high  moral  feeling,  actuating 
with  one  consent  the  host  of  Israel,  led  as  by  the  visible  eye  of  the 
Almighty,  are  all  portrayed  as  ably  as  the  pencil  can  portray  them. 
The  shadowy  darkness  of  the  dispersing  night  over  the  far  waste  of  the 
waters,  the  distant  liue  of  morning  light,  broken  only  by  the  gigantic 
figures  of  the  pyramids  ; — what  a  fine  idea  does  not  this  last  effect  give  of 
extent  and  distance,  and  how  to  the  eye  of  him  who  views  it  with  the 
aid  of  genius,  does  it  magnify  the  height  and  breadth  of  those  mighty 
sepulchral  mausolea  of  Egypt’s  kingly  dead.  The  grouping  in  the 
foreground  is  admirably  disposed,  the  figures  are  not  crowded  too  much  ; 
the  order  of  the  arrangement  is  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  subject,  and 
their  long  lines,  guided  by  the  ‘  pillar  of  fire,’  stretch  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  over  the  divided  waters.”  *  The  picture  was  purchased  by  the 
late  Marquis  of  Stafford,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  at  Stafford  House :  to  the  foregoing  criticisms  of  an 
anonymous  writer,  we  will  now  add  the  few  brief  observations  on  the  work 
in  our  notice  of  his  Grace's  collection  in  the  Art-Journal  for  1846: — 
“  This  picture  may  justly  rank  as  one  of  the  most  poetic  conceptions  ever 
i  transmitted  to  canvas.  The  red,  angry,  lurid  glare  of  lightning  playing 
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THE  OPENING  OF  TI1E  SIXTH  SEAL. 


in  the  horizon,  and  the  miraculous  ‘pillar  of  light’  falling  on  the 
countless  multitudes  in  the  middle  distance,  are  treated  with  a  power 
and  felicity  unsurpassed  by  Rembrandt  himself.  Although  some  years 
have  elapsed  since  we  saw  the  picture,  it  still  retains  its  supremacy  as  one 
of  the  most  glorious  emanations  of  our  native  school.” 

His  next  contribution  to  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  had  now  been 
elected  Associate,  was  a  work  of  a  totally  distinct  character,  “  Christ 
Walking  on  the  Sea,”  a  picture  which  by  its  dignified  simplicity  and 
religious  feeling  increased  the  reputation  of  the  artist,  as  showing  that  he 
had  the  ability  to  cope  with  what  is  generally  considered  the  most 
elevated  Art-subjects.  He  has  since  this  painted  two  or  three  other 
pictures  of  somewhat  similar  character. 

In  the  following  year,  1827,  we  find  him  again  revelling  in  the  region  of 
fancy,  in  a  small  picture  of  “  The  Embarkation  of  Cleopatra  on  the 
Cydnus  when  she  met  Marc  Antony  :  ”  this  gem  of  Art,  glittering  with 
Eastern  sunshine,  and  gorgeous  with  the  united  display  of  Egyptian  and 
Roman  magnificence,  was  engraved  for  one  of  the  “  Annuals  ”  of  the  day  : 
the  “  Literary  Souvenir,”  if  we  do  not  mistake. 

Mr.  Danby  sent  two  pictures  to  the  Academy  in  1828,  but  the  quiet 
loveliness  of  the  one  illustrating  the  exquisitely  beautiful  passage  in  the 
“  Merchant  of  Venice,”  that  commences 

“  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank,” 
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was  almost  overlooked  in  the  sublimity  of  the  other,  “  The  Opening  of 
the  Sixth  Seal,”  as  described  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  The  artist 
had  the  modesty  and  good  sense  to  entitle  this  work.  “An  attempt  to 
illustrate  the  Opening;”  for  the  mind  of  the  greatest  painter  or  poet 
that  ever  lived  would  be  inadequate  to  grapple,  with  any  presumed  approx¬ 
imation  to  truth,  with  the  terrible  event  described  by  the  Evangelist  :  it 
would  baffle  the  conceptions  of  a  Michael  Angelo  or  a  Miltou  :  and  yet  the 
picture  was  a  triumph  for  the  artist,  when  we  consider  what  an  almost 
unapproachable  subject  he  undertook.  “  The  deep  green  shadowy  light 
thrown  on  the  rocks,”  writes  the  critic  already  referred  to,  “  the  red  sun 
shining  through  a  blotted  mist  of  darkuess,  the  stars  falling  from  heaven, 
the  rent  rocks,  the  overthrow  and  trembling  of  cities,  bringing  death  to 
the  free,  and  freedom  to  the  slave,  who  is  represented  bursting  his  chains 
and  crying  aloud  to  Heaven,  are  so  many  evidences  of  a  gifted  mind 
pregnant  with  the  powers  of  invention  and  inspiration.”  The  art  of 
the  painter  is  manifested  in  his  management  of  the  colouring,  the  light 
and  shade,  and  the  extraordinary  effect  of  chiat-’-oscuro  seen  in  the  picture  : 
it  was  bought  by  the  late  Mr.  Beckford,  of  Fouthill  Abbey  ;  we  know  not 
who  is  now  the  owner  of  it.  Both  this  work  and  the  “  Passage  of  the  Red 
Sea”  were  engraved  on  a  large  scale  by  G.  H.  Phillips  :  they  are  monu- 
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On  tlie  second  page  of  this  notice  is  an  engraving  from  a  small  copy  of 
his  picture  of  “  The  Contest  of  the  Lyre  and  the  Pipe  in  the  Valley  of 
Tempe,”  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1842  :  our  opinion  of  this 
work  was  thus  expressed  at  the  time  of  its  hanging  there  : — “  The  work 
consists  of  two  magnificent  compositions — the  Contest — and  the  ‘ frigida 
Tempe'  of  Mr.  Dauby’s  most  Thessalian  brain  ;  the  latter  a  landscape  to 
awaken  in  the  heart  of  every  churl  a  passionate  love  of  the  beauties  of 
the  world  he  lives  in.  It  is  evening,  and  the  sun  is  looking  for  the  last 
time,  on  that  day,  on  the  brow  of  Ossa,  while  the  river  Peneus  flows  below 
with  a  light  borrowed  from  the  skies  ;  but  the  picture  should  be  seen,  it 
cannot  well  be  described.”  Other  pictures  of  this  year  were  “  A  Soiree 
at  St.  Cloud  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,”  a  subject  treated  with  exquisite 
feeling,  and  “  The  Holy  Family  reposing  during  their  Flight  into  Egypt,” 
a  wild,  dark,  and  impressive  composition  that  Gaspar  Poussin  might  have 
painted.  Of  similar  character  to  this  last  was  his  only  contribution  of 
the  following  year,  “  The  Last  Moment  of  Sunset,”  a  passage  of  landscape 
scenery  worked  out  with  the  finest  poetical  feeling. 

The  year  1844  produced  two  pictures  totally  opposite  in  character, 
“  The  Painter’s  Holiday,” — a  landscape,  in  the  foreground  of  which  is  seen 
the  “  painter,”  who,  compelled  by  the  closing  in  of  day  to  lay  aside  his 
pencil,  is  contemplating  a  glorious  sunset :  it  is  a  magnificent  picture. 
The  other,  “  The  Tomb  of  Christ  immediately  after  the  Resurrection,” 
has  a  truly  Rembrandtish  effect ;  the  whole  scene  is  in  shadow,  except 
the  tomb,  which  is  lighted  up  by  the  glittering  raiment  of  the  angel. 

The  “Wood  Nymph’s  Hymn  to  the  Rising  Sun,”  exhibited  in  1845,  is 


the  last  picture  which  our  space  will  allow  us  to  particularise ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  that  we  should  extend  our  remarks,  as  the  works  themselves 
must  be  in  the  recollection  of  those  of  our  readers  who  watch  the 
annual  contributions  of  the  English  school  of  Art.  The  “  Wood 
Nymph  ”  herself  is  a  comparatively  small  figure  in  a  large  landscape, 
in  which  the  sun  is  breaking  through  a  dense  mass  of  forest  trees,  and 
casting  his  “  robe  of  burnished  gold  ”  on  the  foreground.  The  picture 
is  a  beautiful  representation  of  the  poetry  of  nature,  and  is  painted 
with  masterly  skill. 

Our  allusions  to  the  “style  and  character”  of  Mr.  Danby s  works  are 
made  with  reference  to  those  he  has  exhibited  in  that  Institution  which 
ranks  him  among  its  Associates,  and  to  sustain  which,  in  its  display  of 
Art,  he  has  zealously  and  most  ably  laboured ;  we  doubt  much  if  any 
landscape  painter  has  done  more  to  maintain  the  high  position  of  this 
branch  of  our  national  school.  But  we  must  not  forget  his  numerous 
contributions  to  the  British  Institution  for  many  years  past,  which  are 
in  no  degree  inferior  to  those  he  has  sent  elsewhere  :  some  of  his  most 
attractive  pictures  have  been  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  gallery  in  Pall-Mall. 
Though  now  not  young  in  years,  he  is,  we  rejoice  to  say,  still  young  in  the 
spirit  and  energy  of  his  art,  and  if  “  time  has  now  thinned  his  flowing 
hair,”  it  has  not  dimmed  his  eyes  to  the  perception  of  the  beautiful,  nor 
palsied  his  hand  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  representation  of  nature  in 
her  most  glorious  aspects,  which  his  residence,  now  and  for  some  time 
past,  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  towns  of  Devonshire,  and  by  the 
sea-side,  affords  him  the  most  favourable  opportunities  of  doing. 
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ments  of  genius  of  the  highest  order — of  an  imaginative  genius  matured 
by  profound  thought,  deep  study,  and  solemn  reflection,  penetrating  at  one 
time  into  the  shadowy  land  of  hidden  mysteries,  and  at  another  into 
the  abyss  of  a  miraculous  disruption  of  the  laws  of  nature,  when  “  a 
multitude  went  through  the  paths  of  the  sea  dry  shod,”  and  “  the  wheels 
of  the  chariots  of  Pharaoh  drove  heavily.” 

It  would  be  a  curious  subject  of  enquiry  concerning  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind,  how  it  is  that  painters  and  poets,  in  general,  produce  but  one 
great  work  ;  or  rather,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  one  work  which  surpasses 
all  the  rest.  Is  it  that  the  constructive  powers  of  the  intelligence  have 
already  been  stretched  to  their  utmost  extent!  or  because  the  man 
having  “  touched  the  highest  point  ”  of  his  ambition,  is  contented  to  leave 
the  rest  to  chance!  We  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  former  solution 
of  the  problem ;  but  whatever  it  be,  examples  without  number  might  be 
adduced  proving  that  beyond  a  certain  point  the  most  creative  intellect 
cannot  pass,  nor  indeed  at  all  times  can  it  sustain  its  lofty  position. 
Stimulated  no  doubt,  by  the  success  of  the  picture  we  have  last  spoken 
of,  Mr.  Danby  brought  forth  in  the  following  year  two  others  of  similar 
character,  both  suggested  by  descriptive  passages  in  the  book  of 
Revelations ;  if  these  had  preceded  his  former  work,  they  would  un¬ 
questionably  have  been  received  with  marked  favour,  for  each  was 
distinguished  by  a  grandeur  of  conception  which  no  other  living  painter 
could  put  forth ;  but  they  were  in  some  respects  unequal  to  his  composition 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  public  aud  critics,  who  will  scarcely 


allow  any  concession  to  a  temporary  relaxation  of  overwrought  powers, 
regarded  them  with  comparative  indifference. 

Whether  it  was  this  circumstance,  or  only  a  desire  for  change  of 
residence,  we  know  not,  but  Mr.  Danby  very  soon  after  the  exhibition  of 
these  two  pictures  retired  to  Paris,  and  during  the  period  that  intervened 
between  this  and  the  year  1841,  he  sent  only  two  pictures  to  England,  a 
lovely  sunny  landscape  with  figures,  entitled  “The  Golden  Age,” 
exhibited  in  1831,  and,  in  1837,  a  young  girl  habited  in  a  magnificent 
costume,  and  adorned  with  jewels,  illustrating  an  incident  in  the  history 
of  Ireland,  and  entitled  “  Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore,”  from 
the  song  of  the  poet  Moore.  His  dreams  of  wizard  fancies  seem  to  have 
returned  to  him  afresh  in  1841,  when  he  sent  over  from  the  continent 
three  pictures;  one  “A  Morning  at  Rhodes  the  Sculptor’s  triumph 
when  his  statue  of  Venus  is  about  to  be  placed  in  her  Temple,”  a  work 
of  high  quality,  in  which  the  huge  statue,  seen  in  the  misty  golden 
distance,  contrasts  admirably  with  the  gay  procession  in  the  foreground, 
as  the  crowd  bears  the  artist  and  his  work  to  its  place  of  destination  : 
the  composition  is  a  fine  example  of  poetical  painting.  Another  was  a 
rich  and  lovely  imaginative  scene,  that  forms  one  of  our  present  illus¬ 
trations  ;  it  is  called  “  The  Enchanted  Island— Sunset  :  ”  the  island 
sleeps,  as  it  were,  on  the  golden  waters,  which,  in  combination  with  the 
sky,  form,  in  colour,  a  beautiful  framework  to  the  masses  of  light  green 
trees  that  occupy  the  foreground  :  the  aerial  perspective  of  this  composi¬ 
tion  is  most  skilfully  preserved  :  it  is  engraved  on  this  page. 


ON  COLOURING  STATUES. 


The  subject  of  the  introduction  of  colour  into 
sculptured  figures  has  recently  become  one  of 
considerable  discussion  ;  critics,  antiquaries,  and 
sculptors  themselves,  entertaining  divided  opi¬ 
nions  both  as  to  its  general  use  by  the  artists  of 
antiquity,  and  its  conformability  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  pure  sculpture  should  be  ex¬ 
ercised.  At  the  last  general  meeting  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  held  in  Cambridge,  Mr.  R.  Westmacott, 
R.A.,  read  a  paper  before  the  members  and 
visitors,  of  which  the  following  brief  abstract 
may  serve  to  illustrate  his  views :  his  object 
being,  as  he  says,  not  to  achieve  a  victory  over 
those  who  differ  from  him,  but  to  establish  a 
truth. 

His  first  proposition  assumes,  that  the  artists 
who  would  introduce  painting  or  colouring  into 
! ;  statues,  &c.,  conceive  that  such  additions  will 
improve  sculpture.  When,  therefore,  they  pro¬ 
fess  and  show  they  are  not  satisfied  to  see  sculp- 
1 1  ture  practised  in  its  simple  speciality — as  an 
Art  dealing  with  form  only — a  sufficient  diffi¬ 
culty — it  may  fairly  be  taken  for  granted  that 
they  think  it  deficient  in  some  quality  wanting 
l  j  to  its  perfection,  and  that  they  can  supply  this 
want  by  the  aid  of  another  sort.  But  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  polychromy  have  not  boldly  acknow¬ 
ledged  this  deficiency,  and  seem  to  be  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  state  any  Art-reasons  for 
its  adoption  :  generally,  they  are  satisfied  with 
saying  it  was  done  by  the  ancient  sculptors,  and 
desire  to  found  the  modern  practice  upon  prece¬ 
dent.  Granted  that  authorities  are  not  wanting 
to  prove  its  application  among  the  Greeks  and 
other  nations,  this  no  more  proves  the  propriety 
of  the  practice  in  our  own  day,  and  in  the  actual 
condition  of  sculpture,  than  the  equally  well 
|  authenticated  fact  of  the  early  personages  and 
i  characters  of  the  Greek  drama  having  smeared 
their  faces  with  wine-lees,  or  concealed  them 
under  hideous  masks,  proves  the  propriety  of 
suggesting  to  our  actors  and  actresses  to  do 
j  likewise. 

Again,  admitting  its  occasional  use  in  ancient 
times,  it  may  yet  be  doubted  whether  colouring 
originated  with  any  of  the  great  masters  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  whether  the  practice  was  general  in  the 
best  period  of  sculpture,  and  whether  it  was 
employed  by  the  best  artists  in  works  not  exe¬ 
cuted  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  under  special 
conditions. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  bring  forward 
a  simple  illustration  of  our  own  with  reference 
to  this  last  proposition.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  some  distinguished  portrait-painter  of  our 
school,  or  of  any  other,  were  required  by  his 
sitter  to  paint  a  portrait  in  some  outre  style — 
either  of  costume  or  character — and  that  this 
one  picture  chanced  to  be  almost  the  only  speci¬ 
men  of  his  pencil  by  which  posterity,  some  three 
or  four  hundred  years  hence,  could  judge  of  the 
artist’s  work  ;  ought  such  a  picture  to  be  ad¬ 
duced  as  an  example  of  the  style  in  which  the 
painter  was  accustomed  to  pourtray  those  who 
sat  to  him  1  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Westmacott’s 
lecture. 

The  legitimate  province  of  sculpture,  he 
rightly  affirms,  is  to  represent  by  form, ;  what  is 
not  thus  represented,  does  not  come  under  the 
definition  of  sculpture.  If,  therefore,  sculpture 
be  painted,  it  is  a  mixture  of  tivo  arts  ;  as,  if  a 
picture  be  relieved  or  raised  in  any  part,  it  is 
also  a  mixture  of  two  arts.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
portions  of  the  “  Transfiguration  ”  were  raised 
and  sculptured,  so  as  to  produce,  in  fact,  the 
relief  or  projection  of  the  various  figures  and 
groups  :  would  it  not  be  denounced,  first,  as  a 
most  inefficient  device ;  and,  next,  as  an  inex¬ 
cusable  departure  from  an  established  law  of 
Art? 

Mr.  Westmacott  puts  forward  four  questions 
with  reference  to  the  objects  sought  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  painting  or  colouring  sculpture  : — “  Is 
it  to  render  the  imitation  more  close  to  nature  1  ” 
— “  Is  it  to  attract  attention  ?  ” — “  Is  it  to  gratify 
the  senses  by  adventitious  decoration  ?  ” — “  Is  it 
to  give  distinctness  to  the  parts  of  a  work  when 
viewed  from  a  distance?”  To  the  first  he  re¬ 
plies,  that  it  is  impossible  to  effect  such  an  imi- 
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tation  in  sculpture  as  should  produce  illusion. 
Even  if  it  were  practicable  to  carry  the  imitation 
of  that  which  is  the  highest  object  of  the  artist’s 
study — namely,  the  human  figure — to  such  per¬ 
fection  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  it  was  real  : 
that  to  any  one  entering  a  sculpture  gallery  the 
figures  should  so  closely  resemble  nature  that, 
at  first  sight,  they  should  appear  to  be  living 
men  and  women  standing  on  pedestals,  would 
not  the  achievement  cause  a  very  disagreeable 
impression?  Undoubtedly  it  would.  At  present 
the  lover  and  admirer  of  Art  is  gratified  by  the 
contemplation  of  a  fine  and  successful  work  of 
Art,  as  a  work  of  Art.  His  imagination  supplies 
all  that  is  wanting  ;  and  he  does  not  ask  nor  ex¬ 
pect  that  his  senses  should  be  deceived.  Even 
such  a  near  approximation  to  reality  as  is  afforded 
by  waxwork  exhibitions  is  anything  but  pleasing 
to  the  generality  of  people,  and  especially  to 
persons  of  taste  in  Art,  though  they  may  be 
amused  by  the  talent  and  ingenuity  shown  in 
thus  producing  resemblances.  This  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  is  found  in  the  fact  that  waxwork  approaches 
too  near  to  nature  to  be  agreeable  to  Art,  and 
yet  it  is  not  near  enough,  nor  true  enough,  to 
nature.  The  painted  monumental  sculptures 
found  in  our  churches  are,  undeniably,  legiti¬ 
mate  examples  of  polychromatic  sculpture  ;  and, 
of  their  kind,  good  examples,  infinitely  superior, 
in  this  respect,  to  any  ancient  works  of  the  kind 
that  have  been  discovered.  They  are,  however, 
chiefly  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
— epochs  when  sculpture  had  not  reached  a  point 
of  much  excellency — and  the  further  we  go  back 
to  barbarism,  in  Art,  or  to  its  infancy,  the  more 
surely  do  we  meet  with  coloured  sculpture. 

The  next  two  subjects  of  inquiry,  that  of 
“  attracting  attention,”  and  that  of  a  desire  to 
“  gratify  the  senses  by  adventitious  decoration,” 
may  be  very  briefly  dimissed.  They  who  con¬ 
sider  that  the  whole  and  sole  object  of  Art  is  to 
please  the  eye,  may  very  consistently  contend 
that  all  means  which  can  be  devised  as  con¬ 
ducive  to  that  end  are  legitimate.  They  would, 
therefore,  add  extraneous  decoration  or  ornament 
to  sculpture,  in  order  to  attract  purchasers,  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  to  them  either  what  is  merely  showy  or 
pretty,  or  something  that  is  calculated  to  excite 
or  gratify  certain  feelings  of  mere  sense.  There 
have  been,  and,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  there  still 
are,  sculptors  open  to  the  reproach  of  doing  this 
for  very  unworthy  purposes ;  but  no  artist  of 
the  English  school  has  hitherto  subjected  him¬ 
self  to  this  charge.  A  sculptor,  jealous  of  his 
fame  and  of  the  honour  of  his  calling,  will  be 
careful  not  to  subject  himself  even  to  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  what  might  be  termed  trick,  or  clap¬ 
trap,  as  a  means  of  inviting  attention  to  his 
merits. 

The  last  of  the  points  into  which  Mr.  West¬ 
macott  seeks  to  inquire,  is — whether  the  object 
of  colouring  sculpture  is  to  give  distinctness  to 
the  several  parts  of  a  composition?  this  he 
discusses  at  considerable  length  :  so  much  so  as 
to  prevent  our  following  him  through  his  line  of 
argument.  He  commences  by  assuming  that 
the  earlier  sculptors  of  Greece  most  probably 
borrowed  their  ideas  from  the  practice  of  the 
older  nations, — the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian. 
Once  introduced,  usage  gave  it  a  hold  upon  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  who,  as  sculpture  at 
that  early  period  of  their  history,  was  only,  or 
for  the  most  part,  adopted  for  sacred  purposes 
of  illustration,  no  doubt  soon  closely  associated 
all  these  modes  and  particulars  of  representation 
with  the  popular  religious  feelings;  and  thus, 
probably,  in  the  more  barbarous  ages  of  Greek 
Art,  the  painting  of  the  statues  of  the  gods 
became  a  prescribed  practice.  The  intuitive 
genius  of  this  remarkable  people  soon,  however, 
improved  upon  the  rude  means  which  at  first 
seemed  only  to  be  employed  to  produce  a  pretty 
and  attractive  effect  iu  decoration.  When 
sculpture  had  attained  its  highest  perfection, — 
between  480  b.c.,  and  about  200  B.C., — Phidias, 
Myron,  and  others,  had  effected  an  important 
revolution  in  Art,  but  prescriptive  and  traditional 
images  it  was  not  easy  to  abolish  altogether  ; 
the  priesthood,  especially,  required  a  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  established  forms  :  statues  in  honour 
of  their  gods,  or  to  commemorate  victories,  were 
ordered  to  be  made  out  of  the  spoils  taken  from 
their  enemies  ;  hence  ivory  and  gold,  painting 
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and  inlaying,  and  every  conceivable  enrichment, 
were  lavishly  bestowed  to  make  these  votive 
statues  the  most  costly  of  dedicated  gifts. 
Again,  sculpture  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as, 
in  general,  a  portion  of  an  architectural  effect ; 
and  inasmuch  as  colouring  was  extensively 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  edifices,  the 
sculptor  was,  doubtless,  called  upon  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  architect,  and  to  subject  his 
work  to  the  same  laws  of  treatment  as  other 
parts  of  the  composition.  The  only  two  in¬ 
telligible  grounds  for  the  introduction  of  colour 
among  the  Greeks  seem,  therefore,  to  be, — first, 
to  assist  in  giving  completeness  to  architectural 
effect ;  and  secondly,  to  insure  distinctness  to 
the  parts  of  the  sculpture  itself,  when  viewed  at 
a  distance,  and  with  reference  to  the  tints  of  the 
background. 

With  respect  to  the  ancient  authorities  for 
polychromy  in  Greek  sculpture,  the  presumption 
that  it  was  ever  systematically  coloured  rests 
on  very  questionable  foundation.  It  is  rather 
taken  for  granted  from  certain  vague  expressions 
of  comparatively  late  writers,  than  proved  from 
contemporary  authority,  or  from  any  experience 
we  have  of  the  fact  as  a  matter  of  universal 
custom.  It  is  true  that  Pliny  and  Pausanias, 
and  some  other  authors,  living  long  after  the 
date  of  the  sculptors  whose  productions  they 
refer  to,  mention  works  so  treated,  and  modern 
critics  have  founded  various  speculations  upon 
these  imperfect  data.  It  certainly  is  remark¬ 
able,  if  the  practice  ever  prevailed  to  the  extent 
that  is  pretended,  that  among  the  very  large 
number  of  marble  statues  of  a  fine  period  of 
Art  that  remain  to  us  to  attest  the  indisputable 
superiority  of  the  ancients  in  sculpture  (proper), 
there  is  not  a  single  example  of  the  practice 
alluded  to.  It  will  not  do  to  say  this  is  owing 
to  the  great  age  of  the  works,  and  the  accidents 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed,  for  many  of 
them  have  been  found  under  circumstances  that 
have  insured  their  integrity  a  sufficient  time  to 
show  the  original  surface.  There  is  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  deny  the  fact  that  colour  was  sometimes 
employed,  but  only  to  dispute  the  universality 
of  the  practice,  and  its  being  usual  in  the  best 
period  of  sculpture. 

After  adducing  many  of  the  authorities  which 
are  referred  to  by  the  advocates  of  coloured  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  combating  the  opinions  founded  on 
such  authorities,  Mr.  Westmacott  observed  that, 
if  the  great  sculptors  of  antiquity  bowed  on 
occasion  to  public  opinion  in  colouring  and  other¬ 
wise  ornamenting  statues  of  divinities,  and 
others  that  were  so  far  of  a  prescriptive  character, 
or  contributed  with  their  Art  to  the  enrichment 
of  architectural  effects,  there  is  still  reason  to 
believe  that  in  their  ordinary  works  they  did 
not  habitually  use  such  extraneous  accessories. 
The  very  manner  of  alluding  to  such  works 
suggests  that  they  were  exceptional  ;  and  there 
is  authority,  even  quite  as  respectable  as  that  for 
colouring,  for  the  admiration  felt  by  the  ancients 
for  statues  in  pure  white  marble. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Westmacott — himself  an 
admirable  sculptor  and  an  enlightened  critic  on 
Art  generally — on  this  subject,  may  be  readily 
gathered  from  the  foregoing  remarks.  It  was 
more  impressively  affirmed,  however,  by  some 
observations  towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
address  : — “  There  is  no  surer  indication  of  the 
decadence  of  good  taste  in  Art,  and  therefore  of 
Art  itself,  than  when,  after  a  considerable  degree 
of  excellence  has  been  attained,  a  passion  arises 
for  elaborate  execution  and  ornament.  What  iu 
one  age  is  only  the  effect  of  ignorance,  in  another 
indicates  corruption.  The  history  of  Art,  ancient 
and  modern — for  its  rapid  decline,  even  in 
Greece,  is  very  remarkable — supplies  us  with 
ample  evidence  of  this,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enlarge  upon  it.  Barbarous  and  uncultivated 
nations  in  their  earlier  attemps  at  Art  adopt  all 
the  means  that  occur  to  coarse  sensibilities  to 
give  effect  to  works  of  imitation.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  colours  in  sculpture  is  amongst  them.” 

Mr.  Westmacott  stands  iu  no  need  of  our 
opinion  to  support  his  own ;  yet  we  must  add, 
that  whatever  tends  to  alienate  the  mind  from 
the  contemplation  of  sculpture  in  its  pure  and 
unadorned  simplicity,  is  an  offence  to  the  Art, 
and  an  evil  to  be  shunned. 
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ALBERT  DURER: 

IIIS  WORKS,  HIS  COMPATRIOTS, 
AND  HIS  TIMES.* 

BY  F.  W.  FAIRHOLT,  F.S.A. 


preserved  nil  the  externals  of  propriety ;  but, 
as  Pirkheimer  observes,  “  one  would  rather 
choose  a  woman  who  conducts  herself  in  an 
agreeable  manner,  than  a  fretful,  jealous,  scolding 
wife,  however  devout  she  may  be.” 


Banished  from  the  society  of  friends,  Durer’s 
only  solace  was  in  his  Art.  Here  only  he  found 
peace  and  pleasure.  How  earnestly  and  deeply 
he  laboured,  the  long  catalogue  of  his  produc¬ 
tions  can  prove.  The  truthfulness  of  his  style 


*  Continued  from  p.  63. 

t  L.  E.  L. 

i  Mrs.  Jameson  speaks  of  his  portrait  as  “beautiful, 
like  the  old  heads  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  predominant 
expression  is  calm,  dignified,  intellectual,  with  a  tinge 
of  melancholy.  This  picture  was  painted  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight ;  he  was  then  suffering  from  that  bitter 
domestic  curse,  a  shrewish,  avaricious  wife,  who  finally 
broke  his  heart.”  We  have  engraved  this  portrait  on 

p.  61. 

§  Leopold  Schefer  has  constructed  a  novelette  on  his 
domestic  career,  which  has  been  cleverly  translated  by 
Mrs.  Stodart.  It  is  entitled  “  The  Artist’s  Married 
Life,  being  that  of  Albert  Durer.”  It  teaches  much  by 
its  pure  philosophy. 


SHRINE  OF 

and  gives  them  a  certain  naivete.  The  figure  is 
an  evident  study  of  an  honest  townsman  of 
Nuremberg,  and  is  as  little  like  an  ancient  Jew 
as  possible,  though  admirable  as  a  transcript 
from  nature.*  Of  far  higher  order  are  the 

*  It  is  engraved  on  p.  63  of  this  volume. 
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figures  of  the  apostles,  John,  Peter,  Mark,  and 
Paul,  which  he  painted  in  1526,  and  presented 
to  his  native  city.*  We  engrave  the  figure  of 
Paul,  f  the  drapery  of  which  is  simple  and 


*  They  are  now  in  the  Pinacothck  at  Munich, 
t  See  cut,  p.  63. 
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That  brotherly  unity  which  ought  to  bind  pro¬ 
fessional  men  of  all  kinds — isolated  as  they  must  be 
from  the  general  world — was  more  of  a  necessity 
in  the  past  time  than  in  the  present ;  and  the 
artists  formed  a  little  band  of  friends  within  the 
walls  of  ancient  Nuremberg,  consulting  with  and 
aiding  each  other.  The  peculiarity  of  thought  and 
tendency  of  habit  which  constitutes  the  vitality 
of  the  artist-mind,  are  altogether  unappreciated 
bythe  general  world ;  completely  misunderstood, 
and  most  frequently  contemned  by  men  of  a 
trading  spirit,  who  look  upon  artists  as  “  eccen¬ 
trics,”  upon  Art  as  a  “  poor  business,”  and  judge 
of  pictures  solely  by  their  “  market  value.” 
These  things  should  bind  professors  more 
strongly  together  ;  their  numbers  are  few  ;  their 
time  for  socialities  limited  ;  their  world  a  small 
select  circle  ;  few  can  sympathise  with  their 
cares  or  their  more  exquisite  sensibilities  ;  they 
must,  therefore,  be  content  with  the  few  whose 
minds  respond  to  theirs,  and  they  ought  not  to 
make  the  narrow  circle  narrower,  by  unworthy 
jealousies  or  captious  criticism.  Well  would  it 
be  for  us  all,  and  infinitely  better  for  the  world 
of  Art,  if  we  practised  still  more 

“  Those  gentler  charities  which  draw 
Man  closer  with  his  kind, 

Those  sweet  humilities  which  make 
The  music  which  they  find.”  f 

Durer  was  essentially  a  man  to  love.  His 
nature  was  kindly  and  open  ;  he  knew  no  envy, 
and  was  never  known  to  condemn  the  work  of 
any  other  artist, — which,  if  bad,  he  would  only 
criticise  with  a  smile,  aud  a  “  Well  !  the  master 
has  done  his  best.”  His  general  information 
was  so  good,  that  it  was  declared  of  him  by  a 
contemporary,  that  his  power  as  an  artist  was  his 
least  qualification.  His  personal  appearance  was 
dignified,  and  his  face  eminently  handsome. t 
Yet,  with  all  these  means  of  being  happy,  and 
making  others  so,  few  men  endured  more  misery. 
In  an  evil  hour  his  family  made  a  match  for  him 
in  the  household  of  Hans  Frei,  whose  daughter 
Agnes  he  married,  and  scarcely  knew  peace 
after.  She  was  a  heartless,  selfish  woman,  who 
could  have  had  no  feeling  in  common  with  her 
husband,  and  who  only  valued  his  art  according 
to  the  money  it  realised.  “  She  urged  him  to 
labour  day  and  night  solely  to  earn  money,  even 
at  the  cost  of  his  life,  that  he  might  leave  it  to 
her,”  says  Pirkheimer,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Tscherte,  their  mutual  friend  the  Viennese 
architect.  All  his  friends  she  insulted  and 
drove  from  the  house,  in  order  that  their  visits 
might  not  interfere  with  his  labours.  His  aged 
mother,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  house  after 
his  father’s  death,  was  subject  to  contempt  and 
ill  treatment.  His  letters  from  Venice  are  sad, 
and  show  no  pleasant  home- thoughts.  Yet  he 
did  much  for  the  bad  woman  to  whom  he  was 
wedded,  aud  seems  to  have  thought  of  her 
gratification  by  numerous  presents.  His  amiable 
heart  would  not  allow  him  to  separate  from  her, 
thus  he  bore  her  ill-manners  for  his  life,  and 
patiently  endured  his  lot.§  There  were  few 
men  more  adapted  to  make  a  woman  happy 
than  Durer ;  he  had  a  handsome  person,  much 
fame,  good  friends,  great  talent,  and  the  most 
kindly  amiability  ;  but  his  wife  was  perhaps  the 
worst  on  record,  on  whom  all  this  was  thrown 
away.  Yet  she  was  of  very  religious  habit,  and 


is  shown  in  his  patient  studies  from  nature,  and 
his  works  are  the  reflex  of  such  a  habit.  The 
figure  of  the  burly  townsman  of  Jerusalem  who 
lifts  his  cap  in  acknowledgment  of  Joachim  and 


Anna,  as  they  meet  at  the  Golden  Gate,  in  his 
series  of  cuts  illustrating  the  Life  of  the  Virgin, 
may  be  cited  for  its  homely  truth,  a  charac¬ 
teristic  which  runs  through  all  Durer’s  works, 


majestic.  A  study  for  this  drapery  made  as 
early  as  1523,  is  iu  the  collection  of  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Charles  of  Austria.  In  these  pictures, 
which  are  painted  of  life  size,  he  has  exerted  his 
utmost  ability,  and  eschewed  any  peculiarities 
of  his  own  which  might  interfere  with  the 
greatness  of  his  design.  “  These  pictures  are 
the  fruit  of  the  deepest  thought  which  then 
stirred  the  mind  of  Durer,  and  are  executed 
with  overpowering  force.  Finished  as  they  are 
they  form  the  first  complete  work  of  Art  pro¬ 
duced  by  Protestantism.*  What  dignity  and 
sublimity  pervade  those  heads  of  such  varied 
character  !  +  What  simplicity  and  majesty  in 
the  lines  of  the  drapery  !  what  sublime  and 
statue-like  repose  in  their  attitudes.  Here  we 
no  longer  find  any  disturbing  element :  there 
are  no  small  angular  breaks  in  the  folds,  no 
arbitrary  or  fantastic  features  in  the  counte¬ 
nances,  or  even  in  the  fall  of  the  hair.  The 
colouring  too  is  very  perfect,  true  to  nature  in 
its  power  and  warmth.  There  is  scarcely  any 
trace  of  the  bright  glazing,  or  of  those  sharply 
defined  forms  seen  in  other  works  by  him,  but 
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everywhere  a  free  pure  impasto.  Well  might 
the  artist  now  close  his  eyes,  he  had  in  this 
picture  attained  the  summit  of  his  Art — here  he 
stands  side  by  side  with  the  greatest  masters 
known  in  history.”  { 

Of  the  great  contemporaries  of  Durer — -whose 
works  have  given  undying  celebrity  to  the  old 
town  of  their  residence — we  must  now  discourse 
a  little.  Honoured  as  these  works  still  are  by 
the  Nurembergers,  they  are  little  known  out 
of  Germany ;  although,  as  exemplars  of  Art  in 


*  Durer  had  warmly  espoused  the  Reformation,  and 
had  placed  quotations  from  the  gospels  and  epistles  of 
the  apostles  beneath  each  picture,  containing  pressing 
warnings  not  to  swerve  from  the  written  word,  or  listen 
to  false  prophets  and  perverters  of  the  truth.  When  the 
town  presented  these  pictures  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Elector  Maximilian  I.,  of  Bavaria,  in  1627,  they  cut  off 
these  inscriptions,  and  affixed  them  to  the  copies  they 
had  made  for  themselves  by  Vischer,  and  which  are 
now  in  the  Landauer  Gallery  at  Nuremberg. 

f  There  is  an  old  tradition  that  Durer  intended  these 
figures  also  as  embodiments  of  the  four  mental  tempera¬ 
ments — John,  representing  the  melancholic;  Peter,  the 
meditative,  or  phlegmatic ;  Mark,  the  sanguine  ;  and 
Paul,  the  resolute  or  choleric. 

f  Kugler.  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  “  Visits  at  Home 
and  Abroad,”  also  speaks  of  them  as  “wonderful  !  In 
expression,  in  calm  religious  majesty,  in  suavity  of 
pencilling,  and  the  grand,  pure  style  of  the  heads  and 
drapery,  quite  like  Raffaelle.” 
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general  at  tbe  particular  period  when  they  wei’e 
executed,  they  may  challenge  their  due  position 
anywhere.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  bronze 
shrine  of  St.  Sebald,  the  work  of  Peter  Vischer 
and  his  five  sons,  which  still  stands  in  all  its 
beauty  in  the  elegant  church  dedicated  to  the 
saint.  The  shrine  encloses,  amid  the  most  florid 
Gothic  architecture,  the  oaken  chest  encased  with 


ADAM  KRAFFT. 


silver  plates,  containing  the  body  of  the  venerated 
saint :  this  rests  on  an  altar  decorated  with 
basso-relievos,  depicting  his  miracles.  *  The 
architectural  portion  of  this  exquisite  shrine  par¬ 
takes  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Renaissance 
forms  engrafted  on  the  mediaeval,  by  the  influence 


krafft’s  sacramentshapslein. 


of  Italian  Art.  Indeed,  the  latter  school  is  visible 
as  the  leading  agent  throughout  the  entire  com¬ 

*  Among  tlie  vest  is  the  very  marvellous  one  per¬ 
formed  during  a  journey  in  winter,  when  he  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  cold,  and  entered  a  peasant’s  cottage, 
hoping  to  find  relief.  The  poor  man  had  no  fuel,  so  the 
saint  made  up  a  fire  from  the  icicles  which  hung  around 
the  house,  completing  his  good  acts  by  mending  his 
broken  kettle,  “by  blessing  it,  at  the  request  of  his 
host,”  and  converting  stones  into  bread  by  the  same 
si  mple  process. 
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position.  The  figures  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
and  others  placed  around  it,  scarcely  seem  to 
belong  to  German  Art :  they  are  quite  worthy  of 
the  best  Transalpine  master.  The  grandeur, 
breadth,  and  repose,  of  these  wonderful  statues, 
cannot  be  excelled.  Vischer  seems  to  have 
completely  freed  his  mind  from  the  conven¬ 
tionalities  of  his  native  schools :  we  have  here 
none  of  the  constrained,  “  crumpled  draperies,” 
the  home-studies  for  face  and  form  so  strikingly 
present  iu  nearly  all  the  works  of  Art  of  this 
era,  but  noble  figures  of  the  men  elevated  above 
the  earthly  standard  by  companionship  with  the 
Saviour,  exhibiting  their  high  destiny  by  a  noble 
bearing,  worthy  of  the  solemn  and  glorious 
duties  they  w-ere  devoted  to  fulfil.  We  gaze  on 
these  figures  as  we  do  on  the  works  of  Giotto  and 
Fra  Angelico,  until  we  feel  human  nature  may 
lose  nearly  all  of  its  debasements  before  the 
“  mortal  coil  ”  is  “  shuffled  off,”  and  that  mental 
goodness  may  shine  through  and  glorify  its 
earthly  tabernacle,  and  give  an  assurance  in  time 
i  present  of  the  superiorities  of  an  hereafter.  Dead, 

'  indeed,  must  be  the  soul  that  can  gaze  on  such 


works  unmoved,  appealing  as  they  do  to  our 
noblest  aspirations,  and  vindicating  humanity 
from  its  fallen  position,  by  asserting  its  innate, 
latent  glories.  Here  we  feel  the  truth  of  the 
scriptural  phrase — “  In  his  own  image  made  He 
them.” 

The  memory  of  Peter  Vischer  is  deservedly 
honoured  by  his  townsmen.  The  street  in 
which  his  house  is  situated,  like  that  in  which 
Durer’s  stands,  has  lost  its  original  name,  and 
is  now  only  known  as  “  Peter  Vischer’s  Strasse 
but  these  two  artists  are  the  only  ones  thus 
distinguished.*  Vischer  was  born  in  1460,  and 
died  in  1529.  He  was  employed  by  the  warden 
of  St.  Sebald’s,  and  magistrate  of  Nuremberg, 
Sebald  Schreyer,  to  construct  this  work  in 


*  Vischer’s  house  is  situated  oil  the  other  side  of  the 
River  Pegnitz,  which  divides  the  town  ;  it  is  in  a  steep 
street  rising  suddenly  from  the  water.  The  house  has 
undergone  some  alterations  in  its  external  aspect,  ap¬ 
parently  about  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  now  a  baker’s  shop,  having  that  quiet 
aspect  which  characterises  such  trades  in  German}-,  the 
central  window  on  the  ground-floor  being  that  through 
which  bread  is  passed  to  applicants,  who  may  mount 
the  steps  in  front,  or  rest  on  them  while  waiting.  The 
beam  projecting  from  the  large  window  in  the  roof 
is  used  as  a  crane  to  lift  wood  and  heavy  stores  to 
the  upper  floors,  which  are  the  depositaries  for  such 
necessities,  and  not  the  cellars,  as  with  us. 
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honour  of  his  patron  saint :  he  began  it  in  1506, 
and  finished  it  in  1519.  Thirteen  years  of  labour 
was  thus  devoted  to  its  completion,  for  which 
he  received  seven  hundred  and  seventy  florins. 
“  According  to  tradition,  Yischer  was  miserably 
paid  for  this  great  work  of  labour  and  Art ;  and 
he  has  himself  recorded  in  an  inscription  upon 
the  monument,  that  ‘lie  completed  it  for  the 
praise  of  God  Almighty  alone,  and  the  honour 
of  St.  Sebald,  Prince  of  Heaven,  by  the  aid  of 
pious  persons,  paid  by  their  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions,’”*  The  elaboration  of  the  entire  work  is 
marvellous  ;  it  abounds  with  fanciful  figures, 
seventy-two  in  number,  disposed  among  the 
ornaments,  or  acting  as  supporters  to  the  general 
composition.  Syrens  hold  candelabra  at  the 
angles ;  and  the  centre  has  an  air  of  singular 
lightness  and  grace.  It  is  supported  at  the  base 
by  huge  snails.  At  the  western  end  there  is  a 
small  bronze  statue  of  Yischer,  which  we  copy  : 
he  holds  his  chisels  in  his  hand,  and  in  his  work¬ 
man’s  dress,  with  capacious  leather  apron,  stands 
unaffectedly  forth  as  a  true,  honest  labourer, 
appealing  only  to  such  sympathies  as  are  justly 
due  to  one  who  laboured  so  lovingly  and  so  well. 

Sharing  the  palm  with  Vischer  for  perfect 
mastery  in  sculpture  (the  one  as  a  worker  in 
metal,  the  other  in  stone)  stands  Adam  Krafft, 
whose  works  are  still  the  principal  ornaments  of 
the  city.  To  him  were  his  fellow-townsmen  in¬ 
debted  for  the  grand  gate  of  the  Frauenkirche, 
the  series  of  sculptures  on  the  “  Via  Dolorosa,” 
numerous  others  in  the  churches  and  public 
buildings,  but  principally  for  the  “  Sacraments- 
hauslein,”  in  the  Church  of  St.  Laurence.  This 
marvellous  work  is  placed  against  a  pillar  beside 
the  high  altar,  and  is  intended  as  a  receptacle 
for  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  in  its  ser¬ 
vice  ;  a  small  gallery  runs  round  the  lower 
portion  in  which  the  “  host  ”  is  kept ;  over  this 
the  sculpture  ascends  upward  in  a  series  of 
tapering  columns  and  foliage  of  the  most  light 
and  fanciful  description,  until  it  reaches  the 
spring  of  the  arched  roof,  where  the  crowning 
pinnacle  “  bows  its  beautiful  head  like  the  snow¬ 
drop  on  its  stem,”  in  the  curve  of  the  arch, 
gracefully  completing  a  work  which,  for  origi¬ 
nality,  delicac3T,  and  the  most  extraordinary 
elaboration  of  design,  is  a  perfect  marvel  of 
stone- carving.  The  foliations  are  so  flowing  and 
delicate,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  a  popular  tradi¬ 
tion  that  Kraffc  was  possessed  of  some  secret  for 
making  stone  plastic.  We  have  nothing  so 
delicate  in  this  country,  unless  it  be  some  of 
the  leaflets  on  the  Percy  shrine,  and  screen  of 
Beverly  Minster.  Krafft’s  leaves  are  as  thin  and 
delicate,  as  crisp  and  free,  as  if  moulded  from 
nature  in  plaster  of  Paris,  while  the  grand  curves 
of  his  ornamental  adjuncts  are  astonishing,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  mass  of  stone  necessarily  cut 
away  to  produce  these  boldly-flowing  enrich¬ 
ments.  Krafft  was  born  at  Ulm  in  1430,  and 
died  1507.  His  father  was  the  printer,  Ulrich 
Krafft.  He  commenced  this  work  in  the  year 
1496,  and  completed  it  in  1500.  In  it  we  see 
the  perfect  mastery  produced  by  a  life  of  labour, 
and  in  front  of  it  he  has  sculptured  his  own 
effigy,  kneeling,  mallet  in  hand,  and  supporting 
his  favourite  work.  There  is  a  touching  simpli¬ 
city  in  this  union  of  the  artist  and  his  labours, 
made  in  these  instances  all  the  more  impressive 
by  its  utter  want  of  pretension.  There  is  no 
affectation — no  studied  artistic  or  classical  pour- 
traying  ;  we  have  simply  the  man  and  his  work 
before  us,  appealing  by  their  dumb  native 
eloquence  to  that  homage  and  love,  which  are 
their  due  by  their  own  inherent  greatness. 

That  works  based  on  truth  and  nature  will 
always  possess  this  power,  may  be  proved  by 
the  celebrity  which  attaches  itself  to  a  small 
work  by  a  pupil  of  Vischer’s,  and  is  popularly 
loved  by  the  Nurembergers,  and  known  as 
“Das  Gausemanchen.”  It  forms  the  central 
figure  of  a  small  fountain  beside  the  Frauen- 
kirelie,  and  represents  a  country  boor  leaning 
against  a  small  pillar,  with  a  goose  under  each 
arm,  waiting  a  customer  in  the  market ;  from 
the  mouth  of  each  goose  a  stream  of  water 
descends.  The  figure  is  not  more  than  eighteen 
inches  high,  and  is,  from  the  smallness  of  its 
size,  compared  with  the  greatness  of  its  celebrity, 

*  Murray’s  “  Handbook  to  Germany.” 


a  general  disappointment  to  those  who  see  it  for 
the  first  time.  It  rivals  in  celebrity  the  work 
of  Vischer  himself,  and  was  executed  by  his 
scholar-,  Pancratius  Labenwolf  (born  1492,  died 
1563) ;  the  fountain  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Raih- 
haus  is  also  by  him.  The  Goose-seller  owes 
its  popularity  to  its  perfect  truth  and  simplicity. 

Another  artist  of  this  era,  inferior  to  none  in 
taste  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  was  Veit  Stoss. 
He  was  a  native  of  Poland,  born  at  Cracow  in 
1447  ;  making  Nuremberg  the  city  of  his 
adoption,  and  dying  there  in  1542.*  The  same 


sentiment  singularly  beautiful  is  apparent  in 
these  too-much-forgotten  works.  We  engrave,  as 
an  illustration  of  this,  one  of  the  compartments 
of  the  “  Rosenkranztafel,”  preserved  in  the  same 
locality,  and  representing  the  “  Nativity.”  The 
Virgin  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem,  piously  rejoices 
in  the  birth  of  the  Lord,  and  is  about  to  wrap  the 
sacred  infant  in  the  folds  of  her  own  garments, 
having  no  other  clothing.  She  has  reverently 


simple-mindedness,  which  gives  vitality  to  ancient 
works  of  Art,  and  is  to  be  felt  by  all  who  are 
not  insensible  to  its  agency  in  the  time  present. 
Another  touching  incident  is  seen  in  the  sculp¬ 
ture  by  Adam  Krafft  over  the  grave  of  Schreyer,f 
representing  “The  Entombment.”  The  dead 
body  of  our  Saviour  is  being  reverently  lifted 
into  the  tomb ;  the  sorrowing  mother,  loving 
as  only  mothers  love,  partially  supports  the 


*  His  grave  is  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  John,  No.  26S. 
t  This  grave,  surrounded  by  sculpture,  forms  a  little 
external  chapel,  at  the  back  of  the  choir  of  St.  Sebald’s 
Church.  We  have  already  mentioned  Sclireyer  as  the 
originator  of  Vischer’s  shrine  iu  that  church. 


exquisite  grace  and  purity  which  characterises 
the  works  of  Vischer  is  seen  iu  those  of  Stoss. 
He  devoted  himself  to  sculpture  in  wood,  and 
in  this  way  is  said  to  have  furnished  models  to 
those  who  worked  in  stone,  as  well  as  to  gold¬ 
smiths,  and  other  artisans  who  required  designs. 
“  The  Crow’ning  of  the  Virgin,”  still  preserved 
in  the  old  castle  at  Nuremberg,  has  all  the 
delicacy  and  grace  of  the  missal  painting  by 
Julio  Clovio.  There  is  an  exquisite  repose 
about  his  wTorks,  only  to  be  gained  by  great 
mastership  iu  Art.  At  times  a  tenderness  ot 


laid  the  babe  in  a  corner  of  her  mantle,  when, 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  divinity,  she 
clasps  her  hands  in  prayer  before  the  Infant 
Saviour  ;  while  her  husband,  Joseph,  who  holds 
the  lanthorn  beside  her,  feeling  the  same 
emotion,  drops  on  one  knee,  and  reverently 
lifts  his  hat  iu  acknowledgment  of  the  Im¬ 
mortal  One. 

It  is  this  fervent  devotion,  this  pure,  high,  yet 


wounded  body  of  her  inanimate  son ;  in  process 
of  movement  the  Saviour’s  head  falls  languidly 
on  one  side,  and  the  dead  cheek  is  again  greeted 
with  the  fervent  kiss  of  love,  which  still  burns 
in  the  breast  of  the  saintly  mother.  Who  shall 
rudely  criticise  the  perspective,  the  draperies, 
the  absence  of  “  scholastic  rule,”  in  this  touching 
wrork  of  a  true-hearted  man  1  Not  the  writer  of 
these  lines  !  Let  it  be  rather  his  province  to 
vindicate  for  these  old  artists  their  due  position, 
among  the  few  forming  that  galaxy  of  the  great 
and  good,  elevating  and  adorning  human 
nature.* 

*  To  be  continued. 


“THE  ADORATION,”  BY  VEIT  STOSS. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION. 


This,  the  second  exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  presents  the  state  of  the  art  with  gi’eat 
fidelity.  We  do  not  feel  ourselves  in  a  position 
to  say  that  we  perceive  any  advance  upon  the 
specimens  which  were  exhibited  last  year. 
Varieties  there  are, — and  those  of  considerable 
interest.  We  perceive  that  some  of  the  exhi¬ 
bitors  have  been  zealously  striving  to  overcome 
the  defects  of  the  art;  here  and  there  we  see 
the  difficulties  successfully  overcome,  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  many  of  the  best  effects  are 
not  accidental.  This  appears  to  us  confirmed 
by  the  irregularity  in  the  results  obtained  by 
even  the  most  successful  of  the  photographers 
exhibiting.  Mr.  Hugh  Owen,  Mr.  Sedgfield, 
and  Mr.  Fenton  may  be  named  as  most  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  certainly  most  zealous  photo¬ 
graphers  ;  each  of  these  gentlemen  exhibited 
last  year,  pictures  of  equal  beauty  with  any  in 
the’  present  exhibition.  These  remarks  must 
not  be  regarded  as  being  in  any  way  disparaging, 
— we  do  not  intend  them  to  be  so ;  but  we 
earnestly  desire  that  all  our  photographers 
should  attend  to  their  science,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  study  the  art.  The  peculiar  influences 
with  which  they  work — subtile  powers  of  a 
mysterious  character,  influenced  by  the  earth’s 
position  relative  to  their  source,  the  sun, 
changing  with  every  variation  of  the  earth’s 
atmosphere  —  and  the  still  more  peculiar 
variations  in  the  chemical  changes  brought 
about  by  these  radiations,  which  vary  with  every 
alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  medium  through 
which  they  pass,  and  of  the  surfaces  from  which 
they  are  reflected,  all  show  the  extreme  import¬ 
ance  of  a  scrutinising  search  into  the  philosophy 
of  this. 

We  see  in  the  exhibition  many  most  charming 
effects  produced.  We  scarcely  think  them 
reflexes  of  the  natural  conditions.  To  express 
clearly  what  we  mean,  we  must  refer  to  a  striking 
picture  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rosling  last  year, — it 
was  a  View  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  aerial  effect  was 
perfect, — it  was  St.  Paul’s  seen  through  the 
light  veil  of  mist  which  grows  over  London  on 
a  bright  summer  morning.  What  was  the  fact  1 
The  original  negative  picture  was  produced  by 
long  exposure  on  a  very  gloomy  day. 

It  would  be  a  most  instructive  thing  if  our 
travelling  photographers  would  note  the  exact 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the  light, 
under  which  pictures  were  taken,  and  append 
such  notes  to  the  pictures  exhibited.  The 
Photographic  Society,  if  it  is  to  effect  any  good, 
should  especially  urge  upon  its  members  labours 
of  this  kind.  Photographic  pictures  are  very 
beautiful,  but  a  large  collection  of  them — all 
bearing  the  same  mark  of  uncertainty,  a  con¬ 
ventionalism  of  doubt  and  difficulty — will  cease 
to  please. 

This  exhibition  contains  664  frames  of  pic¬ 
tures.  The  marked  advances  are  in  the  collodion 
pictures, — natural  clouds  and  breaking  waves 
being  faithfully  represented.  Many  of  the 
large  portraits  are  remarkable  productions, 
though  we  believe  they  have  been  considerably 
indebted  to  the  hand  of  the  artist  since  the 
more  delicate  pencil  of  light  has  done  its  work. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  directed  to  a 
series  of  copies  of  drawings  by  Raphael,  in  the 
Royal  Collection  at  Windsor  Castle,  photographed 
for  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  by  Mr.  C. 
Thurston  Thompson.  The  application  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  this  direction  is  of  great  importance. 
In  these  productions  every  peculiarity  of  the 
artist  is  preserved  with  far  greater  fidelity  than 
could  possibly  be  done  by  the  most  skilful  en¬ 
graver  ;  hence,  as  studies,  these  photographs 
are  invaluable.  The  French  have  been  before 
us  in  this  line,  and  have  for  some  time  past 
published  similar  copies,  from  the  drawings  of 
Raphael  and  other  great  masters,  to  those  now 
exhibited. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Hugh  Owen’s  works  are  of  great 
beauty,  representing  natural  objects  under  the 
most  pleasing  aspects  of  light  aud  shadow.  His 
“  Studies  in  Portugal  ”  are  really  valuable  to  the 
Art-student. 

Few  photographers  have  been  more  eminently 
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successful  than  Mr.  Rogers  Fenton,  and  as  usual 
he  presents  us  in  this  exhibition  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  charming  pictures. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsley  exhibits  several  of  his 
wonderful  microscopic  objects,  in  which  the 
minutest  details  developed  by  the  microscope 
are  most  faithfully  preserved. 

Amongst  other  successful  exhibitors  we  must, 
however,  name  Mr.  B.  B.  Turner,  Mr.  Russell 
Sedgfield,  Mr.  Ponting,  Mr.  C.  H.  Waring,  Mr. 
T.  J.  Backhouse,  Mi-.  T.  D.  Llewellyn,  Mr. 
Buckle,  Mr.  Stokes,  the  Count  de  Montizon, 
&c.,  &c. 

Our  professional  photographers  have  not  ex¬ 
hibited  largely.  Many  of  the  productions  of 
Mr.  Mayall  are  very  fine.  Mr.  Laroche  exhibits 
several  of  his  highly-finished  portraits ;  and 
many  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Henneman  are  excel¬ 
lent.  There  are  none,  however,  which  please  us 
more  than  those  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  whose  portraits  and  landscapes  are  much 
to  our  taste.  Mr.  Hennah  has  also  some  very 
successful  pictures. 

Photography  is  now  free  of  all  patent  tram¬ 
mels,  the  professional  artist  may  thus  pursue  his 
investigations  without  the  fear  of  legal  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  in  the  full  certainty  that  any  dis¬ 
coveries  which  he  may  make  he  may  employ  to 
his  own  benefit.  With  this  stimulus  we  can  but 
hope  to  witness  many  important  results  in  the 
next  exhibition.  The  amateur  we  also  hope  will 
cease  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  processes 
taught  iu  the  text-books,  and  by  new  combina¬ 
tions  aim  at  new  effects,  calculated  to  meet  the 
difficulties  which  surround  this  beautiful  art. 

- - 4 - 

ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


Edinburgh.  —  The  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
pursues  a  wise  and  liberal  plan — one  that  might 
advantageously  be  followed  by  another  Royal 
Academy — of  publishing  annually  a  Report  of  its 
proceedings,  so  that  the  public,  who  feel  more  or 
less  interest  in  every  national  institution,  gains 
some  knowledge  of  its  position,  its  management, 
and  its  prospects.  The  twenty -seventh  report  has 
just  made  its  appearance  ;  it  exhibits  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  statement  of  the  working  of  the  society, 
whose  constitution  is  in  every  way  of  a  popular 
nature,  and  whose  affairs  are  conducted  with  com¬ 
plete  harmony,  and  therefore  with  efficiency.  The 
new  Art-galleries  for  the  use  of  the  Academy  are 
rapidly  progressing,  and  are  expected  to  be  ready 
for  the  annual  exhibition  which  takes  place  about 
this  time  of  the  year.  Various  important  additions 
have  been  made  recently  to  the  pictures  and  works 
of  Art  which  form  the  property  of  the  society,  and 
which  are  collected  for  the  use  of  its  members  and 
the  students,  as  well  as  additions  to  the  library. 
The  council  remark  in  then  report  that  the 
evening  exhibition,  at  a  reduced  rate  of  admission, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  cheap  evening  ticket  for 
the  season,  have  been  found  to  answer  their  intended 
purposes,  by  bringing  to  the  galleries  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  visitors  who,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  been  unable  to  attend  ;  these  acts  have 
also  been  found  to  operate  beneficially  on  the 
lower  classes,  by  admitting  them  to  an  instructive 
and  pleasing  source  of  relaxation  from  their  labours : 
the  rooms  were  crowded  every  evening  through  the 
six  weeks  the  exhibition  was  open  last  year.  A 
silver  medal  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Wyon,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Noel  Paton,  R.S.A.,  for  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  for  artists  whose  services  or  merits  the 
Academy  may  be  desirous  of  recognising  by  an 
honorary  distinction.  Bronze  copies  of  this  medal 
are  recommended  by  the  council  as  prizes  to 
students  of  the  Academy  who  may  be  considered 
worthy  to  receive  such  a  mark  of  distinction. 
During  the  last  year  the  institution  had  to  regret 
the  loss  by  death  of  several  eminent  literary  and 
scientific  men  connected  with  it,  among  whom  the 
principal  were  Lord  Coekburn,  Professors  Jameson, 
Edward  Forbes,  and  Wilson.  Mr.  David  Laing  has 
■been  appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Antiquities. 

Birmingham. — The  annual  exhibition  of  the 
School  of  Artists  closed  on  the  13th  of  January,  the 
preceding  fortnight  being  set  aside  for  the  admission 
of  the  working  classes  at  a  charge  of  2d.  each,  and 
no  fewer  than  8, 705  persons  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  privileges  so  liberally  conceded  by  the  society. 
During  the  season  the  children  of  the  following 
schools  have  been  gratuitously  admitted  : — The 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  the  Blue  Coat  School, 
the  Graham  Street  School,  and  the  Friends’  Day 
School,  Ann  Street.  The  pupils  of  the  School  of 
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Design  have  also  been  admitted.  The  sales  of  pic¬ 
tures  number  seventy-five,  realising  the  large 
amount  of  1,3387.  Of  the  purchases  made  were 
two  pictures  by  J.  W.  Glass,  three  by  J.  E.  Walker, 
the  secretary  of  the  society,  two  by  Duffield,  and 
others  by  F.  W.  Hulme,  W.  Hall,  Henshaw,  Such, 
J.  Danby,  Farrier,  Henley,  Eglinton,  J.  Callow, 
H.  H.  tines,  Vickers,  Rolt,  &c.,  &c.  The  prize- 
holders  in  the  Birmingham  Art-Union  selected 
twenty-four  out  of  the  whole  number  of  seventy- 
five  pictures  which  were  sold,  including  works  by 
J.  C.  Ward,  J.  E.  Walker,  H.  Harris,  W.  Callow, 
Deakin,  Henley,  Hughes,  George,  B.  Williams,  &e. 

Bath. — The  Bath  Graphic  Society,  which,  after 
existing  under  this  title  for  four  or  five  years,  has 
now  assumed  another,  the  “  Bath  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts,”  held  its  first  conver¬ 
sazione  for  the  present  season  in  the  Assembly- 
Rooms  of  the  city,  on  the  16th  of  January.  The 
contribution  of  pictures,  both  by  local  artists,  and 
from  the  collections  of  gentlemen  in  Bath  and  its 
vicinity,  was,  we  hear  from  our  correspondent,  both 
numerous  and  of  good  quality.  In  the  rooms  were 
examples  of  the  works  of  Reynolds,  Etty,  Frost, 
Goodall,  Poole,  Constable,  Willes  Maddox,  Sir  E. 
Landseer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duffield,  A.  Keene,  Cham¬ 
bers,  A.  Cooper,  Turner,  G.  E.  Hering,  J.  F. 
Herring,  R.  Brandard,  Barrett,  Rayner,  Lance, 
Kidd,  Corbould,  F.  R.  Pickersgill,  F.  Stone,  Muller, 
Copley  Fielding,  J.  Wilson,  F.  R.  Lee,  Pyne,  F. 
Tayler,  &c.,  &c. 

Newcastle-under-Lyne.  —  The  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  Government  School  of  Art  established 
here,  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  last  year, 
but  the  report  of  the  proceedings  has  reached  us 
only  now.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  the 
classes  during  the  year  was  seventy-six :  the  income 
of  the  school,  from  all  sources,  amounted  to  upAvards 
of  1287.,  and  the  expenditure  to  1507.,  leaving,  as  is 
seen,  a  small  deficit.  Avhich  it  Avas  confidently 
believed  would  speedily  be  met.  Mr.  Williamson, 
who  conducted  the  school  through  this  first  year  of 
its  existence,  has  removed  to  London,  much  to  the 
regret  of  the  Committee,  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
Mr.  G.  Ryles. 

Norwich. — The  students  of  the  School  of  Art  in 
this  city'  gaAre  an  evening  entertainment  to  their 
friends  on  the  7th  of  February,  at  which  upivards 
of  250  persons  were  present.  The  pupils  exhibited 
on  the  occasion  a  number  of  their  draAvings  and 
pictures ;  engra\dngs  and  illustrated  works  Avere 
lent  by  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  school,  to 
contribute  to  the  amusement  of  the  company. 
After  tea  and  coffee  were  served,  several  speeches 
Avere  made,  by  gentlemen  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  institution,  setting  forth  what  its  progress 
had  been,  and  what  its  future  prospects  are.  The 
Norwich  school  is  now  under  the  directorship  of 
Mr.  Claude  Nursey,  Avho  has  recently  removed 
thither  from  Belfast.  The  central  school  musters 
137  pupils,  and  the  out-door  classes  number  428, 
making  a  total  of  565  ;  and  as  three  other  schools 
are  immediately  coming  under  the  instruction,  it  is 
anticipated  that  within  the  next  two  months  this 
amount  Avill  be  increased  to  900.  We  believe  that 
till  a  very  recent  period  there  never  was  a  larger 
average  number  of  students  than  from  seventy  to 
ninety.  There  are  three  local  scholarships  attached 
to  the  school ;  one  of  the  animal  value  of  207., 
founded  by  S.  Peto,  the  late  member  for  the  city  ; 
a  second  of  157.,  by  the  new  member,  Sir  S.  Bignold, 
and  a  third  founded  by  Mr.  E.  Warner,  the  other 
present  member  for  NorAvich.  In  connection  A\dtli 
the  progress  of  Art  here,  we  may  remark  that  Mr. 
Nursey,  assisted  by  many  gentlemen  of  influence  in 
the  city,  is  endeavouring  to  resuscitate  the  “  Fine 
Arts  Association,”  and  annual  exhibition  of  pic¬ 
tures,  &c.,  with  every  prospect  of  ultimate  success. 

Worcester. — The  first  annual  report  of  the 
Worcester  Society  of  Arts,  established  in  May  last, 
has  been  forwarded  to  us  :  the  statement  it  contains 
must  be  highly  satisfactory  to  those  Avho  have 
interested  themselves  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Institution.  During  the  period  of  the  exhibition  of 
Avorks  of  Art,  it  Avas  A-isited  by  nearly  three  thou¬ 
sand  persons,  of  whom  upwards  of  eight  hundred, 
chiefly  of  the  humbler  classes,  attended  in  the 
evening,  when  the  admission  ticket  Avas  reduced  to 
threepence.  The  donations  and  subscriptions  for 
carrying  out  the  object  of  the  society  reached  6557., 
and  its  gross  income  for  the  past  year  from  visitors 
to  the  gallery  and  from  other  sources  amounted  to 
upivards  of  7407.  :  the  expenditure  of  all  kinds  to 
about  2707.  The  number  of  pictures  sold  from  the 
exhibition  room  Avas  32  out  of  211,  a  fair  proportion, 
and  realising  3557. ;  to  which  must  be  added  one 
purchased  for  sixty  guineas  by  the  Society  as  a 
nucleus  for  a  permanent  gallery; — “Evening  on 
the  Lagune  of  Venice,”  by  E.  W.  Cooke,  A.R.A. 
The  “effects”  of  the  Society  at  the  present  time 
consist  of  the  above  picture,  the  sum  of  5007.  a 
deposit  account  in  the  hands  of  then-  bankers,  and 
the  fittings  &c.  of  the  exhibition  room. 
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THE  RESCUE. 

FROM  THE  MEDAL  BY  W.  WYON,  R.A. 


Among  the  numerous  medals  struck  from  the 
dies  engraved  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Wyon, 
R.A.,  the  principal  engraver  at  the  Royal  Mint, 
were  several  he  executed  for  those  benevolent 
societies  established  in  our  various  maritime 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  shipwrecked  or 
drowning  individuals ;  these  medals  are  pre¬ 
sented  as  rewards  where  especial  heroism  has 
been  exerted  ou  behalf  of  such  unfortunates,  and 
it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  add  they  are 
prized  as  much  as  if  their  owners  had  won  them 
on  the  field  of  battle,  for  in  many  instances  they 
are  the  reward  of  courage  unsurpassed  by  that 
of  the  bravest  warrior,  and  of  dangers — volun¬ 
tarily  met  and  undauntedly  overcome— more 
terrible  than  those  which  the  soldier  encounters 
in  the  hardest-fought  engagement.  There  is  no 
enemy  more  calculated  to  strike  the  stout  heart 
with  dismay,  none  so  difficult  to  cope  with,  as 
the  ocean  “  lashed  into  fury  ”  by  the  tempest. 
In  a  country  like  ours,  claiming  to  be  the  “  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  seas,”  whose  navies  and  argosies  are 
found  in  every  part  of  the  world,  navigated  by 
thousands  of  her  noblest  sons,  such  institutions 
as  these  Shipwreck  and  Humane  Societies  ought 
to  be  far  more  liberally  supported  than  we  know 
them  to  be. 

The  medal  from  which  the  annexed  print  is 
taken  was  executed  some  few  years  since  for  the 
society  established  at  Liverpool :  the  design  is 
most  appropriate  to  the  subject,  and  admits  of 
the  following  reading.  The  wreck  has  evidently 
taken  place  at  sea,  and  not  on  the  coast,  for 
there  are  no  indications  of  land  :  a  ship,  which 
most  probably  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
storm,  has  seen  some  of  the  survivors  struggling 
in  the  waters,  and  has  sent  a  boat  to  their 
assistance  ;  two  of  the  boat’s  crew  are  signalling, 
as  it  would  appear,  some  of  the  unfortunate  who 
are  not  brought  into  the  artist’s  composition, 
while  others  are  lifting  a  drowning  woman  out 
of  the  sea.  But  the  most  touching  group  is  that 
in  the  front  of  the  design,  consisting  of  a  fine 
stalwart  seaman  (himself  one  of  the  wrecked 
party,  as  shown  by  his  position  on  some  broken 
portions  of  the  vessel,  to  which  probably  he 
owes  his  life)  saving  a  mother  and  her  infant : 
there  is  a  beautiful  expression  of  maternal  love, 
and  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  seaman,  in  the 
acts  of  the  two  elder  figures  ;  the  woman, 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  her  child  before  her 
own,  raises  it  up  that  it  may  be  saved  first ;  the 
seaman  would  rescue  both,  and  therefore  holds 
her  firmly  by  one  hand  while  he  takes  the  infant 
with  the  other. 

The  art  of  engraving  dies  for  medals,  and  of 
the  sister  art,  that  of  cutting  stones  in  intaglio, 
such  as  seals,  &c.,  are  both  of  very  ancient 
origin  :  the  Old  Testament  contains  early  and 
frequent  allusion  to  them,  as  in  the  thirty-eighth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  where  Tamar  obtains  a  pledge 
of  Judah,  by  requiring  his  signet ;  and  again  in 
the  thirty-ninth  chapter  of  Exodus,  where  we 
are  told  that  the  stones  worn  in  the  sacerdotal 
breastplate  were  to  be  “like  the  engravings  of  a 
signet,  every  one  with  his  name ;  ”  it  is  thus 
evident  that  engraving,  or  working  in  intaglio, 
must  have  been  well  known  at  the  periods  here 
referred  to.  The  Greeks  also  carried  this  branch 
of  the  Fine  Arts  to  the  same  perfection  which 
their  genius  and  feeling  for  the  beautiful  enabled 
them  to  reach  in  all  others  to  which  they  de¬ 
voted  their  attention. 

The  art  of  engraving  medals  and  coins  is  of 
far  more  practical  importance  than  might  gene¬ 
rally  be  supposed.  The  study  of  such  objects, 
when  of  an  historical  or  national  character,  has 
proved  of  great  assistance  to  the  historian  and 
antiquarian,  and  hardly  less  valuable  to  the  man 
of  taste.  “  To  the  former,”  it  has  been  observed, 
“  medals  often  afford  information  that  cannot  be 
obtained  by  other  means,  in  the  inscriptions, 
legends,  and  allegories  with  which  they  are 
charged ;  while  to  the  artist  and  connoisseur 
many  of  them  offer  not  only  exceedingly  beau¬ 
tiful  examples  of  Art,  but,  if  their  authenticity 
can  be  depended  on,  a  series  of  medals  is  one  of 
the  best  authorities  that  can  be  consulted  for  the 
state  of  the  arts  of  design  of  any  particular  period.” 


NOMENCLATURE 
OF  PICTORIAL  ART.* 

BY  J.  B.  PYNE. 


Whenever  there  occurs  any  want  of  a 
necessary  impression  in  a  picture,  the  light 
and  shadow  of  which  may  be  too  far 
subordinated,  rather  endeavour  to  x’ectify 
that  want  by  increasing  the  darks  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  lights.  The  last  would  be 
dangerous,  and  the  former  comparatively 
safe.  Shade  and  ultimate  darkness  are  not 
so  measurable  as  light ;  they  do  not,  like 
their  opponent,  hold  the  lantern  to  you 
while  being  measured. 

Darkness  is  always,  and  under  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  connected  with  painting,  most 
difficult  to  compute  ;  whenever  it  enters 
into  colour  the  pronouncing  that  colour 
becomes  difficult.  The  primitive  blue  itself, 
being  allied  to  dark,  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
judge  of  without  other  blues  to  test  it  by, 
while  yellow  and  red  offer  no  difficulty. 

The  tertiaries  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
pronounce  distinctly,  from  the  circumstance 
of  blue  or  dark  being  a  component  of  all 
of  them,  while  olive  having  the  greater 
amount  (fifty  per  cent.)  is  the  most  difficult 
of  the  three.  Amongst  the  quadrates, 
darker  still  than  the  tertiaries,  the  citrine 
russet  is  comparatively  easy  to  pronounce, 
being  on  the  light  side  of  the  scale,  while 
it  leaves  the  darker  one  russet,  olive,  a  per¬ 
petual  chromatic  pons  asinorum  to  puzzle 
the  juvenile  colourist. 

These  circumstances,  apparently  irrele¬ 
vant  in  themselves,  are  really  useful,  as  they 
rise  out  of  the  nature  of  darkness,  and 
sanction  the  excess  of  shade  in  preference 
to  light  under  the  foregoing  dilemma. 

DARK  IN  SUBORDINATION. 

In  carrying  out  still  further  this  system 
of  necessary  subordination,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  but  of  increasing 
pictorial  impression,  or  force,  let  it  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  picture  is  required  possessing 
a  greater  amount  of  light  and  brilliancy 
than  any  one  now  in  existence.  It  does 
not  seem  altogether  an  insane  thought  that 
to  do  this  it  might  be  best  to  adopt  for  the 
higher  lights  white  itself,  as  being  actually 
lighter  than  attenuated  colour  ;  but  no 
light  itself  being  composed  of  colour,  or 
colour  being  a  decomposition  of  light,  there 
is  a  necessity  to  use  some  colour  in  again 
producing  it.  And  it  will  be  found  that  an 
harmonious  combination  of  light  tints,  in 
about  the  proportions  of  3  yellow,  2  red, 
and  1  blue,  all  kept  somewhat  separate, 
with  imperceptible  transitions,  will  produce 
an  impression  of  more  light  than  a  spread 
of  the  really  higher  white.  The  want  of  a 
true  harmony,  howevei’,  in  the  process  will 
rather  produce  an  impression  of  dulness 
than  brilliancy.  It  follows  then  that  a 
certain  amount  of  colour  is  reproductive  of 
light.  This  light  being  once  obtained  it 
again  almost  amounts  to  an  obviously 
correct  thought,  that  to  secure  and  augment 
this  light  it  were  only  necessary  to  oppose 
it  with  the  ultimate  dark  ;  but  no  again. 
The  bringing  together  this  light  with  an 
exactly  similar  amount  of  dark,  leaves  light 
no  longer  master  of  the  field,  which  it  should 
be  to  create  an  impression  of  a  picture  “pos¬ 
sessing  a  greater  amount  of  light  and  bril¬ 
liancy  than  any  one  now  in  existence.”  In 
this  instance  then  light  having  been  set  up 
as  dominant,  dark  should  be  in  subordina¬ 
tion,  and  descend  in  no  instance  lower  than 
very  dark  middle  tint.  In  the  greater 
number  of  failures  in  producing  pictures  of 
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ultimate  lightness,  the  error  lies  in  enlisting 
too  much  dark,  producing  a  work  of  mere 
force,  to  the  exclusion  of  first  intention 
character,  unity,  and  harmony. 

Opacity,  again,  being  a  characteristic  of 
light,  transparency  should  be  kept  equally 
subordinate,  and  not  permitted  to  rise  to 
above  two-thirds  of  its  capabilities,  quite 
enough  for  all  the  purposes  both  of  force 
and  opposition  in  a  picture  of  ultimate 
light. 

LIGHT  IN  SUBORDINATION. 

In  establishing  dark  as  the  dominant 
principle  in  a  work,  the  reverse  of  the  above 
observations  are  only  necessary.  To  the 
ultimate  depths  accompanied  by  the  ultimate 
transparency,  subordinate  light  and  opacity. 
That  is,  light  should  not  be  suffered  to  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  scale,  and  it  should  in 
its  lightest  parts  be  somewhat  transparent. 
Colour  should  be  kept  so  far  subordinated 
as  to  never  rise  above  the  tertiary,  or 
at  furthest  secondary  harmonies.  Consult 
Rembrandt  as  a  first-rate  magician  in  this 
treatment,  although  some  of  his  pictures 
may  have  subsided  into  too  dark  a  tone, 
even  for  dark  pictures. 

TECHNICAL  ART. 

Taking  the  old  term  “  technical  ’’  with  its 
first  definition  “  somewhat  relating  to  Art  or 
science,”  (thus  we  have  “  technical  terms,”) 
and  its  more  indirect  application  to  that 
poetry  devoted  to  the  rules  or  precepts  of 
any  art  as  helps  to  memory,  it  will  hardly 
more  than  incorrectly  help  us  to  a  true  idea 
of  what  is  intended  by  the  present  term, 
“  technical  Art.” 

In  the  want  of  a  term  to  represent  and 
distinguish  those  qualities  which  are  now 
found  to  separate  high  from  low,  classical 
from  ordinary,  imaginative  from  crude  and 
unimaginative  Art,  it  has  been,  perhaps, 
judiciously  pressed  into  the  service  in  a 
lateral  but  not  disjointed  sense.  But 
whether  judicious  or  not,  the  great  arbiter 
in  those  things  in  a  country  without  an 
Academy,  the  public,  has  appropriated  it, 
and  to  take  it  now  out  of  its  hands  would 
be  as  a  war  of  a  minute  against  eternity. 

Technical  Art  now  stands  as  antithesis  to 
high  Art. 

Their  two  extremes  would  mark  the 
greatest  distance  that  can  ever  occur  be¬ 
tween  intellectual  and  mechanical  Art. 

There  is  another  great  difference  between 
the  intellectual  and  technical  as  regards 
the  Art.  The  first  (in  the  present  aggre¬ 
gate  state  of  human  intelligence)  may  not 
be  brought  under  any  generally  intelligible 
or  useful  rules  ;  while  both  precept  and 
practice  may  be  made  to  bear  very  directly 
on  the  other.  This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  ac¬ 
quired  by  a  student  during  his  course 
through  a  painting-room  or  an  academy ; 
while  that,  arriving  but  to  a  few  artistically 
intelligent  organisms,  results  only  from  the 
mental  elaboration  of  a  life,  the  first  im¬ 
pulses  and  powers  in  which  mark  an 
abounding  thirst  for  truth,  grace,  and 
morally  passionate  conception. 

It  would  be  well  before  proceeding  much 
further  than  a  definition  of  the  present  sub¬ 
ject,  if  it  were  possible  to  eradicate  some  very 
prevalent  general  errors  at  present  enter¬ 
tained,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
executive  perfection  demanded  by  the 
higher  and  lower  styles  in  painting.  It  is  too 
generally  considered — maintained  by  some 
high  authorities — that  the  higher  and  sub- 
limer  flights  in  inventive,  imaginative  Art, 
may  be  conducted  on  pinions  of  a  heavy, 
lumbering,  and  uncertain  power  ;  and  it  has 
even  been  asserted  and  believed,  that  tech¬ 
nical  and  executive  power  are  not  only  un- 
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necessary,  but  that  they  can  find  no  appro¬ 
priate  place  in  the  conduct  of  the  higher  order 
of  works.  If  by  this  it  be  meant  that  any 
great  and  ostentatious  display  of  the  merely 
ornamental  qualities  may  deteriorate,  and 
that  most  seriously,  from  the  requisite  en¬ 
grossing  impression  of  the  one  great  object 
of  a  really  great  work,  it  must  at  once  be 
conceded  as  perfectly  true.  The  article  on 
subordination  was  written  to  enforce  this 
point.  But  if  it  be  meant,  on  the  contrary, 
that  no,  nor  any  great  amount  of  executive 
and  technical  power  be  wanted  to  carry  out 
a  great  work,  I  feel  obliged  to  dissent  from 
such  an  opinion,  and  to  give  it  an  unquali¬ 
fied  denial.  It  seems  to  be  the  continual 
and  abiding  lot  of  man  (in  his  transition 
from  error  to  truth)  to  be  always  “jumping 
out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.”  It  is 
natural  enough  ;  and  forms  the  gist  of  the 
adage,  that  a  short  jumper  should  only  be 
able  in  jumping  out  of  one  to  get  into  the 
other.  In  this  instance,  however,  it  is  singu¬ 
lar,  that  the  length  and  not  the  shortness  of 
the  jump  has  been  the  very  means  of  placing 
him  in  the  fire.  It  must  certainly  be  some 
other  fire  than  that  upon  which  rested  the 
frying-pan ;  and  this  turns  out  to  be  the  case. 

A  work  is  discovered  then  in  which  the 
technical  and  merely  executive  powers  are 
carried  on  in  so  flagitiously  impudent  a 
manner,  as  to  mar  some  otherwise  very  high 
claims  on  the  admiration.  Good  sense  no 
less  than  good  taste  are  outraged  ;  and  the 
too  sensitive  connoisseur,  instead  of  taking 
objection  to  this  particular  phase  of  executive 
display,  votes — in  his  not  altogether  un- 
excusable  petulancy — a  power  in  colour, 
light  and  shade,  drawing,  and  execution, 
as  totally  inadmissible  in  a  high-class  work. 

It  will,  nevertheless,  be  found,  that  the 
particular  phase  of,  and  not  the  things  them¬ 
selves,  is  in  fault.  And  also,  that  no  really 
great  work  can  be  cited,  in  which  there  is 
not  at  the  same  time  high  executive  and 
other  technical  excellences. 

It  was  at  one  time  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  Michael  Angelo  had  no  colour  ;  at 
another  that  his  colour  was  diabolically 
bad.  Opinion  at  last  found  ground  that  it 
was  at  any  rate  appropriate,  and  recently 
that  no  other  colour  but  that  of  the  Last 
Judgment  could  have  been  given  by  genius 
to  a  similar  work.  This  much  may  at  any 
rate  be  said  of  that  extraordinary  pro¬ 
duction,  that  if  the  colour  of  the  Last  Judg¬ 
ment  may  be  wanting  in  that  particular 
quality,  which,  indulged  in  by  other  men, 
has  earned  for  them  the  character  of  great 
colourists,  it  has  a  manly  and  imperious 
chromatic  style  of  its  own,  that  could  not 
be  changed  without  greatly  damaging  the 
grandeur  of  the  whole  work.  This  is  no 
less  true  of  the  great  picture,  than  that 
some  of  his  smaller  works  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  Sistine  are  of  such  an  appalling  chro¬ 
matic  force  and  expression,  as  to  success¬ 
fully  challenge  for  him  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  first  colourists  in  the 
world,  while  their  execution,  and  general 
technical  resources,  though  perfectly  unob¬ 
trusive,  are  of  a  might,  a  grandeur,  and  an 
intensity  bordering  on  the  creative,  raising 
a  furtive  and  indescribable  impression  of 
having  been  derived  from  any  other  agency 
than  that  of  man. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  go  through  a  few 
of  the  leading  works  of  the  few  really 
leading  men  to  find  the  same  circumstance 
of  either  completeness  or  great  mastery, 
high  elaboration,  profound  knowledge  or 
promptness  and  decision  of  application,  per¬ 
taining  to  each  and  all  of  them.  If  we  are 
deceived  into  adopting  the  contrary  opinion, 
it  is  in  consequence  of  mistaking  a  second 
for  a  first-rate  work,  and  wasting  time  over 

it  in  a  greater  amount  of  consideration  than 
it  may  be  worth. 

It  is  in  this  class  of  superior  second-rate 
works,  that  exists  the  wide,  the  almost 
boundless  debateable  ground,  on  which  the 
battles  of  Art  have  been  fought  and  refought 
to  so  little  purpose,  and  for  such  a  length 
of  time,  useless  alike  in  their  results  both 
to  Art  and  Art-producers. 

But  it  is  said,  this  class  of  Art  has  its 
high  uses  (high  uses  of  that  which  has  no 
elevation  in  it  ? ),  and  that  from  it  may  be 
learnt  all  that  may  be  had  of  technical 
instruction.  It  may  be  less  necessary  to 
deny  this  than  to  assert,  that  the  all  to  be 
found  in  this  class  may  be  found  in  the 
highest  ;  with  this  great  advantage,  that 
when  there  found,  it  is  unaccompanied  with 
that  meretricious  display,  which  at  once 
constitutes  its  fascination  and  its  vice.  A 
fascination  not  to  be  resisted  by  the  light 
and  flexible  tastes, — and  a  vice  the  more 
to  be  dreaded,  as  it  is  seldom  again  shaken 
off  by  a  person  once  contaminated  :  and  the 
danger  to  the  Art-loving  world,  speaking 
of  it  generally,  is,  that  with  them  it  stands 
in  the  stead,  and  usurps  the  place  of  all 
that  is  true,  natural,  and  great. 

To  place  oneself  as  a  student  under  the 
influence  of  this  class  is  to  more  than  waste 
time ;  as  you  cannot  come  away  from  it 
either  clear-handed  or  clear-minded.  It  is 
worse  than  studying  Euclid,  or  indulging 
in  an  associateship  with  the  higher  poets 
over  the  counter  of  a  gin-palace,  as  this 
may  be  an  act  of  necessity  :  but  there  exists 
no  necessity  for  studying  bad  Art  in  order  to 
become  a  good  painter. 

You  cannot  indeed  push  the  claims  of 
this  class  of  Art  further  than  high  furniture. 
There  are  masses  of  it  in  this  kingdom 
dispersed  through  country  mansions,  its 
most  appropriate  situation.  There  is  too 
much  of  it  in  Germany,  and  unfortunately 
in  public  galleries;  Holland  is  infested  with 
it,  and  Italy  is  more  than  full.  If  there 
is  any  circumstance  connected  with  our 
own  National  Gallery,  more  felicitous  than 
another,  it  is  that  it  is  as  yet  not  large 
enough  to  hold  even  its  fair  and  just  appor¬ 
tionment  of  the  contaminating  material.  It 
had  even  better  be  still  smaller,  with  a 
larger  amount  of  good  works,  than  be  double 
the  dimensions  of  any  other  gallery  in  Europe 
with  its  not  more  than  usual  quota  of 
intrinsic  Art. 

It  is  difficult  to  guard  against  becoming 
fascinated  with  the  finest  instances  of  this 
second-rate  class  of  paintings.  In  Italy,  the 
present  great  storehouse  rather  than  the 
nursery  of  Art,  the  instances  are  so 
numerous,  and  persistent,  that  one  naturally, 
before  thoroughly  tiring  of  them,  begins  to 
select  the  best  from  among  the  bad,  and  to 
put  it  down  as  good.  The  occurrence  from 
time  to  time  of  some  one  transcendent 
production  in  a  gallery  only  disenthralls 
you  from  your  declining  and  vitiating 
tendencies.  This  one  mighty  achievement 
recalls  at  once  the  errant  judgment,  and  the 
mass  of  works  around  it  sink  again  into 
absolute  and  presumptuous  furniture  ;  you 
can  readily  imagine  the  rest  of  the  collection 
to  have  been  brought  in  through  the  means 
of  passages,  staircases,  and  doorways,  if  not 
that  the  retrieving  creation  had  descended 
to  its  place  by  some  other  means. 

But  to  select  a  few  more  out  of  the  whole 
mass  of  instances  in  which  accomplished  and 
high  executive  and  technical  power  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  first-rate  conception  and 
invention,  if  it  be  possible  to  find  an  instance 
of  the  occurrence  of  one  without  the  other. 
What  can  be  more  masterly,  impulsive, 
and  certain  than  the  purely  technical  por¬ 
tions  of  the  works  of  Raphael  ?  From  his 

earliest  crude  time,  to  the  latest,  he  is  never 
found  to  falter,  or  pronounce  a  single  trait 
with  distrust  or  hesitation.  From  his 
finest  heads,  down  through  an  infinite  gra¬ 
dation  of  objects  to  furniture  decoration 
and  construction,  he  is  equally  at  home  and 
a  master.  It  is  equally  true  that  it  never 
challenges  observation,  nor  thrusts  itself 
forward  of  the  personages  of  his  drama, 
while  they  themselves  would  appear  to 
derive  no  advantage  from  an  adjunct  of  such 
high  power. 

Raphael’s  conceptions  appear  to  have  never 
lost  in  execution  one  iota  of  their  first  inten¬ 
tion.  Their  ultimate  appearance  on  canvas 
impresses  you  with  the  certainty  of  their 
being  one  and  the  same  with  his  original  de¬ 
termination.  He  threw  off  with  a  calm  but 
dread  certainty  the  personae  of  his  awful 
drama,  in  giving  to  the  world  the  highest 
moralities  capable  of  receiving  illustration 
through  Art  in  its  sublimest  phase.  Such 
are  the  “  Ananias,”  “  Paul  preaching  at 
Athens,”  the  “  Transfiguration  ”  in  its 
primitive  state,  and  some  of  his  frescoes 
still — though  in  ruins — burning  under  a 
passionate  harmony  of  colours,  that  give 
a  high  and  supernatural  glow  to  the 
Raphael  rooms  of  the  Vatican.  With 
such  results,  such  were  the  means  of  “  the 
divine  Raphael,”  in  contradistinction  to 
that  phrensy  of  power  which  marks  the 
execution  of  the  other  masters,  in  their 
descent  from  high  to  low  Art.  One  great 
point  in  demonstration  of  the  perfection 
as  well  as  ultimate  simplicity  of  the 
execution  of  this  greatest  of  painters,  lies 
in  the  circumstance,  that  in  traversing  the 
many  galleries  in  which  copying  is  per¬ 
mitted,  you  cannot  challenge  the  memory 
of  such  a  question  or  doubt  being  proposed 
by  a  tyro  as  “  How  is  that  done  1  ” 

Pass  from  Raphael  to  Leonardo  da  Yinci. 
With  an  execution  more  subtle  than 
masterly,  and  an  excess  of  minutise  and 
polish,  he  has  more  frequently  than  other¬ 
wise  failed  in  realising  the  dignity  of  his 
first  conceptions.  An  opinion  very  natu- 
rally  arrived  at,  by  comparing  together, 
first  his  works  in  the  mass  ;  then  his  hesi¬ 
tation  to  place  on  the  refectory  walls  the 
head  of  the  Saviour ;  and  lastly,  his  crowning 
work  of  the  Logos.  I  must  continue  to 
think  that  the  finest  of  the  paintings  of 
Leonardo,  are  those  executed  in  his  more 
purely  Roman  style,  a  little  dryer  in 
colour,  and  short  of  that  ultimate  minutise 
and  polish  which  has  always  given  a  little¬ 
ness  and  triteness  to  his  other  attempts, 
great  as  they  may  be  in  other  regards. 

Amongst  the  sententious  and  involved 
language  of  Fuseli,  there  is  to  be  occasionally 
discovered  some  one  plain,  simple,  and  un¬ 
pretending  assertion.  Here  is  one  of  them, 

— “  Minutise  destroys  grandeur.” 

As  far  as  a  few  words  may  help  us,  let 
this  assertion  be  examined. 

I  have  always  had  the  greatest  respect, 
not  for  the  mode,  but  for  the  intrinsic 
weight  and  value  of  the  writings  of  Fuseli, 
and  although  frequently  dared  to  unravel 
some  one  of  his  stilted  sentences,  and  failing 
to  do  so,  have  on  the  contrary  more  fre¬ 
quently  found  others,  which  defying  easy 
solution  at  a  first  glance,  have  yielded 
ultimately  a  rich  gleaning  of  high  artistical 
meaning  and  import  after  a  closer  reading, 
though  his  writings,  from  their  too  great 
complication  and  mystery,  are  such  as  might 
have  first  tempted  the  American  Emerson 
into  pronouncing  this  extraordinary  sen¬ 
tence,  regarding  the  obscurity  under  which 
some  high  truths  announce  themselves : 

“  One  man  shall  not  be  able  to  bury  his 
meaning  so  deep  in  a  book,  but  time,  and, 
like-minded  men  shall  discover  it.” 
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If  then  minutiae  destroy  grandeur,  the 
reverse  would  be  equally  true,  i.  e.,  that 
breadth  would  produce  it.  Breadth  of 
itself  could  not  certainly  produce  it,  though 
it  would  as  certainly  aid  in  its  production, 
being  one  of  its  components,  and  inseparable 
from  it  in  its  highest  developments.  Con¬ 
ceded  this  point,  it  follows  then,  that 
grandeur  is  decreased  by  minutiae,  and  in¬ 
creased  by  breadth. 

Here  is  another  perhaps  more  cogent 
reason  still,  for  keeping  grandeur  unalloyed 
with  too  much  minutiae.  By  the  aid  of  all 
the  laws  affecting  and  producing  harmony, 
grandeur  and  mere  minutiae  will  be  found 
incompatible  ;  totally  opposed  the  one  to 
the  other,  utterly  co-repulsive  and  incon¬ 
gruous.  Grandeur  will  not  be  allowed  by 
many  to  descend  within  even  the  range  of 
technicals ;  so  much  the  more  to  our  purpose : 
but  allowing  it  to  do  so,  it  most  certainly 
must  stand  at  the  very  head  of  the  column, 
while  there  is  as  certainly  no  one  to  dispute 
the  place  of  minutiae  as  standing — it  should 
have  been  said  lying — at  the  base. 

Analogously  with  colour,  light  and  shade, 
composition,  &c.,  it  is  allowed  that  no  two 
qiialities  can  be  in  harmony,  unless  the  one 
contain  at  least  a  per-centage  of  that  which 
constitutes  the  other.  Grandeur  being, 
therefore,  at  the  head  of  the  scale,  and 
minutiae  or  detail  at  the  base,  it  follows 
from  these  laws  that  they  are  of  themselves 
in  perfect  opposition  ;  being  thus  in  oppo¬ 
sition  that  they  are  mutually  submersive  of 
each  other,  until  one  shall  have  resigned  so 
much  of  its  antagonism  as  to  bring  it  within 
the  required  proximity  for  harmony.  As  it 
would  be  as  much  against  the  rules  of 
common  sense  as  of  those  of  Art,  to  sacrifice 
a  greater  to  a  lesser  quality,  it  may  be  at 
once  determined  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
lesser  to  the  greater  is  imperatively  de¬ 
manded,  by  lowering  minutiae  to  the  superior 
claims  of  grandeur. 

Had  Leonardo  da  Vinci  been  more  grand 
with  less  of  minutiae  ?  And  does  not  the 
mischief  become  augmented  in  the  extra 
polish  of  his  manner  1 

In  adducing  further  testimony,  through 
other  masters,  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion 
that  high  executive  power  is  not  merely 
admissible,  but  essentially  requisite  in 
carrying  out  the  higher  works,  it  is  easier 
to  select  single  works  from  different  masters 
than  to  supply  a  series  from  one,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo — as 
few  men  may  be  found  so  consistently  great 
in  their  productions  as  they  are,  or  who 
have  moved  the  civilised  world  at  large  to 
pronounce  on  them  so  undivided  an  opinion 
— on  the  one  for  his  “  gusto  terribile,”  and 
on  the  other  for  his  dramatic  and  natural 
force  and  expression :  characteristics  assigned 
them  by  the  Italians  under  the  epithets 
“  II  divino,”  and  “  II  tenfibile.” 

But  are  we  to  stop  with  the  mention  of 
these  names  only,  occurring  at  about 
the  same  period,  spreading  their  lustre 
(though,  unfortunately,  not  much  of  their 
influence)  over  a  space  of  more  than  three 
hundred  years  1  Is  it  humiliating  to  our 
artistic  arrogance  to  be  obliged  to  say  that 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  extend  the  list  farther, 
in  order  to  include  the  beauties  of  the 
next  lower  styles  1  Or  should  we,  on  the 
contrary,  more  justly  congratulate  ourselves 
in  having  thus  many  ?  It  is  no  more  from 
a  disregard  of  the  original,  striking,  and 
independent  masters  who  followed,  that  I 
would  limit  myself  to  the  first-named  three, 
(unequal  as  I  may  think  even  these,  with 
Raphael  at  the  head) — than  it  is  from  any 
want  of  admiration  of  the  powers  (and 
original  powers,  too)  of  the  writers  before 
and  after  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  that  I  should 


place  Shakespeare  and  Chaucer  at  the  very 
head  of  the  phalanx  of  English  poets  :  and 
as  regards  the  amount  of  excellence  pro¬ 
duced  within  the  given  time,  it  is  analogous 
with  all  nature,  and  as  much  as  might  be 
expected,  though  less  than  might  be  hoped. 
We  should,  therefore,  rather  consider  our¬ 
selves  fortunate,  if  three  more  such  arrive 
to  us  by  the  end  of  that  time  which  of  itself 
shall  obliterate  all  traces  of  walls  and 
canvases  made  divine  by  Raphael,  terrible 
by  Michael  Angelo,  or  sublime  by  Da  Vinci. 

It  will  be  asked,  however,  “  Where  are 
the  Carracci,  Domenichino,  Del  Sarto  ?  ” 
“Where  Titian,  Veronese,  and  a  hundred 
others  1  ”  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  hold 
estimable  places  in  the  affections  and  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  lovers  of  Art,  but  who,  not 
capable  of  lifting  themselves  to  the  point  of 
the  pyramid  where  stand  the  immortal 
three,  are  to  be  found  only  on  its  lower  and 
wider  terraces,  gradually  extending  as  they 
descend,  and  furnishing  exact  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  the  higher  numbers  producing 
lower  Art. 

It  is  difficult  in  a  picture  of  a  single 
figure  to  realise  that  amount  of  impression 
to  be  arrived  at  by  a  more  dramatic  arrange¬ 
ment  of  some  few,  and  only  to  be  arrived  at 
by  taking — as  the  Greeks  did — a  personage 
representative  of  some  particular  noble, 
intellectual,  or  devotional  character,  of 
which  it  should  stand  as  the  future  embodied 
type.  It  strikes  me  that  the  gentle  and 
graceful  Luini,  a  follower  of  Da  Vinci  (a 
master  not  known  in  this  country,  and  who, 
like  his  original,  completed  few  finished 
works)  has  done  this  in  a  picture  now  in 
the  tribune  of  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Florence. 
For  feminine  grace,  purity  of  expression, 
and  high  devotional  aspiration,  it  stands 
isolated  from  all  the  female  heads  of  this 
character  now  extant.  It  has  far  more  of 
that  beauty  and  grace  (I  think  erroneously 
attributed  to  Raphael  as  his  one  crowning 
attribute)  than  any  picture  of  the  Virgin, 
or  other  female  character  of  Raphael’s  in 
existence.  Its  want  of  commanding  subject 
only  prevents  its  ranking  with  the  first 
pictures  in  the  world,  and  is  mentioned 
here  as  another  instance  of  this  union  of 
the  very  higher  qualities  with  first-rate 
executive  and  other  technical  unobtrusive 
power. 

The  picture  has  the  very  highest  elabora¬ 
tion  and  finish,  with  less  particulars  or 
detail  than  marks  the  general  character  of 
the  works  of  Da  Vinci,  and  is  altogether 
much  rounder.  The  Florentines  have  paid 
it  a  high  compliment  by  placing  it  in  this 
room,  if  it  may  not  with  equal  justice  be 
said  that  the  room  receives  a  higher  com¬ 
pliment  by  the  presence  of  the  picture.  For 
the  rest,  it  is  not  much  spoken  about  gene¬ 
rally,  and  may  be  considered  as  gently 
leaning  in  manner  on  the  earlier  Italian 
style,  without  merging  in  it. 

In  descending  one  grade  from  works  in 
which  the  sublime  has  not  merely  been 
attempted  but  realised,  it  will  most  natu¬ 
rally  be  imagined  that  the  class  will  be 
furnished  from  pictures  by  the  immediate 
descendants  from  the  first  men  named,  and 
embrace  subjects  of  a  similar  treatment  and 
tendency.  Those,  however,  are  generally 
too  far  removed  to  sustain  such  a  position  ; 
they  wear  merely  the  garb  of  greatness, 
have  more  attitude  than  natural  action, 
more  bombast  than  real  dignity,  and,  to  use 
a  quaint  simile,  show  too  distinctly  the  ass 
beneath  the  lion’s  skin. 

The  first  works  of  so  unapproachably 
high  a  character  inevitably  found  imitators, 
imitation  was  not  to  be  resisted,  public 
thirst  and  the  Church  called  for  more,  more, 
and  impulsive  mediocrity  upon  what  rules 


were  discoverable,  or  those  handed  down  to 
pupils  and  followers,  did  their  best  in  pro¬ 
ducing  what  they  may  have  bettered  in 
some  style  more  original  and  congenial  to 
their  several  natural  modes  of  reading 
nature. 

The  next  high  class  of  works  then  is  to 
be  found  in  the  first  succeeding  original 
thinkers,  and  in  a  style  of  a  mixed  cha¬ 
racter,  sufficiently  removed  from  the  great 
style  to  give  an  additional  poignancy  to  that 
very  originality  which  constituted  its  charm 
and  its  intrinsic  worth.  In  the  best  in¬ 
stances  of  this  class  then,  as  in  the  first, 
powerful  technical  resources  are  a  general 
characteristic.  It  may  be  said,  from  the 
frequency  of  the  union,  that  originality  and 
invention  challenge  the  presence  at  the  same 
time  also  of  high  technical  resources. 

Away  then  at  once  with  the  notion  that 
high  works  may  be  achieved  by  low  means  ; 
it  is  not  found  to  be  the  case  in  any  other 
art  or  process  of  man,  and  may  not  be  enter¬ 
tained  but  by  either  a  prostrate  or  perverted 
state  of  the  reasoning  faculties. 

If  enough  has  been  said  to  shake  the 
opinion  that  “the  highest  technical  powers 
are  not  compatible  with  the  noblest  line  of 
subjects,  not  admissible,  but  on  the  contrary 
subversive  ;  ”  and  if  the  grounds  assigned 
be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  contrary  con¬ 
viction,  that  they  are  naturally  demanded, 
naturally  occur  as  twin  emanations  of  the 
same  vigorous  intellect  that  first  conceived 
such  works,  sufficient  has  been  done  :  as 
the  next  and  descending  class,  being  in 
themselves  more  or  less  technical,  more 
obviously  call  for  the  higher  technic  ex¬ 
cellencies  in  support  of  their  claims. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  finest  instances  ot 
Nicolo  Poussin,  with  the  “  Plague  at 
Athens  ”  as  the  crowning  example  ;  Titian, 
with  the  “  Entombment  ”  now  in  the  Louvre, 
and  the  “Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,”  as 
standing  at  the  head  ;  the  first  as  “  A  1.” 
and  the  second  as  “  A  2.”  These  pictures 
being  both  in  public,  the  “Martyrdom” 
being  in  the  marine  church  of  San  Georgio 
Maggiore,  near  Venice,  have  the  power 
of  challenging  attention  for  themselves ; 
though  it  requires  some  hardness  of  heart 
and  more  resolution,  to  abstain  from  ringing 
out  an  earnest  eulogy  on  the  “  Entombment,” 
as  an  instance  of  unapproachable  chromatic 
pathos,  for  while  the  judgment  is  forced  to 
place  it  at  the  head  of  a  lower  class,  the 
taste  no  less  than  the  affections  would  give 
it  rank  with  the  first. 

The  case  is,  however,  different  in  aspect 
to  “  The  Plague  at  Athens,”  by  Nicolo 
Poussin,  which,  reposing  on  its  own  innate 
grandeur,  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the 
world  (that  of  Mr.  Miles,  near  Bristol), 
warrants  the  use  of  a  few  words  to  indicate 
its  pretensions  to  the  rank  assigned  it. 

It  is  very  generally  remarked  of  the 
Poussins,  that  Nicolo — if  he  be  not  so — 
would  have  made  the  finer  landscape-painter 
of  the  two.  And  to  make  that  impression 
a  conviction,  it  is  only  requisite  to  see  this 
picture ;  as  that  which  may  be  called  its 
landscape  portion  is  one  of  the  finest  things 
for  grandeur  and  a  threatening  impressive¬ 
ness,  that  man  has  ever  introduced  to  the 
world,  for  the  gratification  of  his  fellow. 

It  is  in  the  landscape  portions  of  the 
works  of  Nicolo,  that  he  not  only  ceases  to 
be  a  disagreeable  colourist  (which  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  as  regards  the  flesh  in  his  nude 
subjects),  but  in  which  he  at  once  seems  to 
emancipate  himself  from  some  unaccount¬ 
able  chromatic  thraldom,  and  enter  a  domain 
in  which  a  flood  of  power  rushes  to  him  as 
his  own  proper  inheritance.* 


*  To  be  continued. 
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THE  MUSEUM  OF  ORNAMENTAL  ART, 

AT  MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE. 


The  first  and  second  illustrations  in  this  column  are 
further  examples  of  the  celebrated  pottery  of  Bernard 


Palissy ;  they  are  beautiful  specimens  of  a  class  of  his 
productions  less  characteristic,  perhaps,  than  the  “  Rustic 
Figulines,”  as  Palissy  himself  termed  the  well-known 
pieces  enriched  with  fishes,  shells,  plants,  &c.,  though 
really  more  artistic  and  consistent  in  design.  The  inter¬ 
laced  strapwork  and  arabesque  ornament,  which  in  the 


first  of  the  examples  are  elaborately  perforated,  show  that 
Palissy  was  one  of  the  first  ornamentists  of  his  day;  both 
the  pieces  are  enriched  with  the  brilliant  enamels  which 
were  so  complete  a  novelty  at  the  period,  and  the  discovery 
of  which,  as  related  by  himself,  forms  such  a  romantic 
and  interesting  chapter  of  Art-History.  The  Tazza 


or  Bowl  beneath  is  an  example  of  the  ornamental 
enamelled  pottery  of  Morocco,  a  peculiar  species  of  ware, 
chiefly  brought  from  Tangiers  and  its  neighbourhood. 
It  is  brilliantly  ornamented  with  green,  yellow,  and 
purple  enamel  colours,  which  are  further  enlivened  by 


circular  patches  of  red  sealing-wax,  the  Moors 
not  possessing  any  bright  red  enamel.  The  next 
object  is  a  Chinese  enamelled  Vase,  enriched 
with  brilliantly  coloured  foliage  on  a  blue 


ground.  We  have  next  a  recent  Japanese  bronze 
Vase,  decorated  with  birds  and  foliage  in  low 
relief.  The  casting  of  the  piece  is  most  skilful, 
and  the  vase  is  scarcely  heavier  than  one  in 


This  column  contains  three  illustrations 
of  ancient  steel  Keys;  they  are  probably 
all  of  English  workmanship,  the  lower 


one  having  been  originally  brought  from 
Penshurst.  D  uring  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 


tury,  to  which  period  we  refer  these  ex¬ 
amples,  particular  care  was  shown  in 


porcelain  of  the  same  dimensions  (1  ft.  8  in. 
high)  would  have  been.  Its  shape  is  simple 
and  elegant,  the  handles  even  being  made  to 
harmonise  with  the  general  oviform  outline. 
The  bronze  is  very  agreeably  coloured. 


locksmiths’  work ;  veritable  masterpieces, 
laboriously  chiselled  by  the  hand,  being 
at  that  time  of  ordinary  occurrence. 
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The  enamelled  filagree  Bracelet  in  silver- 
gilt  is  a  specimen  of  old  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
workmanship ;  the  flowers  are  enamelled  in 
white,  delicately  veined  or  shaded,  and  the 


the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  or  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  Group  of  Chil¬ 
dren,  or  Amorini,  in  the  centre  of  the  page, 
is  taken  from  an  old  Wedgwood-ware  cameo, 


thought  to  be  from  a  design  by  Flaxman ;  it  is 
an  exquisitely  fanciful  and  thoroughly  decorative 
composition,  in  every  respect  worthy  of  that 
great  artist  ;  and,  as  a  specimen  of  refined  and 


larger  ones  are  set  with  rubies  and  emeralds,  the 
effect  being  very  chaste  and  elegant,  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  the  gaudy  tinsel  style  so 
prevalent  in  modern  jewellery.  It  is  unfortunate 


that  filagree-work,  which  is  so  consistent,  natural, 
and  effective  a  mode  of  working  the  precious 
metals,  should  be  so  little  esteemed  in  England  ; 
as  it  is  calculated  by  its  quiet  richness  to  serve 


as  an  admirable  foil,  or  contrast,  to  gems  and 
enamel.  The  carved  sandal-wood  Candlestick 
is  of  Venetian  work  of  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Our  next  cut  is  a  Book- 


beautiful  manufacture,  is  above  all  praise  ;  it  is, 
indeed,  equal  in  delicacy  of  finish  to  the  finest 
onyx-cameo.  This  particular  composition  is  fre¬ 
quently  reproduced  on  vases  and  other  orna¬ 
mental  objects,  being  reduced  in  size  as  required 
by  the  particular  piece.  This  variation  in  scale 


is  effected  by  a  mechanical  process  easily  accom¬ 
plished  in  fictile  materials.  The  next  illustration 
is  from  a  Persian  glazed  earthenware  Tile,  from 
the  border  of  a  pavement  or  skirting  of  a  wall : 
it  is  beautifully  enamelled  with  subdued  tints, 
and  offers  a  characteristic  example  of  the  con¬ 


ventional  floral  ornament  of  Persia.  Glazed 
tiles  of  this  description  have  always  been  much 
in  use  in  the  East,  their  clean  and  polished 
surface,  and  their  coolness  renders  them  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  for  the  lining  of  apartments  ;  they 
are  still  much  employed  in  Spain,  where  they 


appear  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  the 
Moors.  The  floors  and  skirtings  of  the  Al¬ 
hambra  exhibit  many  beautiful  varieties.  There 
are  likewise  many  examples  of  Italian  Majolica- 
ware  tiles  of  the  cinque-cento  period,  exquisitely 
painted.  The  Dutch  tiles,  so  much  used  in  the 


last  century  for  the  lining  of  fire-places,  bring 
us  to  our  own  country  where,  at  present,  the 
beautiful  productions  of  Minton  and  other 
manufacturers  seem  likely  to  give  fresh  vogue 
and  an  increased  range  of  application  to  orna¬ 
mental  tile-work.  The  last  cut  on  the  page  is 


another  Bracelet  in  silver-gilt,  richly  enamelled, 
and  set  with  pearls  and  garnets  ;  this  is  likewise 
of  Spanish  origin.  It  is  probably  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and,  though 
not  quite  so  refined  and  delicate  in  detail  as  the 
former  specimen,  is,  perhaps,  distinguished  by 


Clasp  in  silver-gilt  filagree-work,  surrounding 
raised  heart-shaped  plates  or  bosses  of  niello- 
work,  and  is  most  likely  of  Genoese  origin,  of 


a  more  vigorous  and  effective  style  :  the  forms 
are  well  arranged,  and  the  transparent  enamel- 
colours,  amongst  which  green,  red,  and  white 


predominate,  are  in  just  sufficient  quantity  to 
enhance  and  give  value  to  the  metal,  without 
overloading  it  with  tinted  ornament. 


Franco,  a  celebrated  painter  employed  by  the 
Duke  of  Urbino,  Guidobaldo  II.,  to  make  designs 
for  this  truly  princely  manufacture.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  painted  drapery  in  the  upper 
part,  and  the  disposition  of  the  terminal  figures 
underneath,  clearly  show  that  the  piece  was 


intended  to  be  placed  in  an  upright  position,  to 
serve  as  an  ornament  of  a  dresser  or  buffet ;  at 
the  same  time  the  distribution  of  the  various 
details  over  the  surface  is  so  well  managed  that 
there  is  no  want  of  balance  when  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position.  The  style  of  the  ornament 
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cup  itself  is  most  likely  of  Augsburg  work, 
dating  about  1530  ;  it  is  enriched  with  arabesque 
ornaments  in  excellent  taste  and  spirited  exe¬ 
cution.  Beneath,  is  an  Incense-Burner  of 


fectly  succeeded  in  imitating  the  various  enamel 
colours  used  by  the  old  Italian  potters.  The 
body  of  the  vase  is  coloured  blue,  and  the  infant 
Tx-itons,  shells,  seaweeds,  &c.,  ai’e  enamelled  in 
their  proper  tints.  There  is  an  agreeable  mingling 
of  playfxxl  fancy  and  quaintness  in  this  woi'k. 


mentation  consists  of  delicate  scroll-work  and 
leaves  in  pure  gold  inlaid,  the  flowers  and  buds 
are  of  rubies  and  emeralds.  Our  next  illus¬ 
tration  represents  a  magnificent  Plateau  of 
“  Raffaelle  ware,”  now  more  frequently  desig¬ 
nated  by  its  Italian  name  Majolica.  The  pre¬ 


sent  specimen  is  of  unusual  size,  being  about 
21  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  of  the  very  finest 
pex’iod  of  the  manufacture,  dating  about  the 
year  1550.  The  vigoi’ous  arabesque  ornament, 
painted  in  “grisaille"  on  a  blue  ground,  is 
believed  to  be  from  the  designs  of  Battista 


modern  French  manufacture,  the  material  iron, 
inlaid  or  “  Damasquini  ”  with  silver,  and  the 
style  an  imitation  of  the  Sai’acenic.  The  Vase 


next  in  order  is  an  example  of  oriental  taste  in 
the  employment  of  the  most  precious  materials  ; 
it  is  of  recent  Indian  work,  made  of  the  purest 
alabaster  hollowed  out  from  the  solid  ;  the  orna¬ 


is  pure  renaissance  arabesque,  and  there  could 
scarcely  be  a  more  characteristic  example  of  the 
peculiar  version  of  the  “  grotesque  ”  style.  The 
large  “  Marine  ”  Vase  is  a  successful  modern 
revival  of  the  “Majolica”  pottei’y;  it  is  the 
production  of  Messrs.  Minton,  who  have  pei-¬ 


The  exquisite  little  Cup  or  Vase  here  engraved 
is  in  silver-gilt,  set  with  a  number  of  cameos 
in  onyx,  some  of  which  are  antique,  and  others 
apparently  of  Italian  cinque-cento  origin  ;  the 
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The  Bottle  engraved  below  is  an  instance  of  the  in¬ 
tuitively  graceful  and  consistent  design  of  the  Hindoo 
artisan  ;  it  is  composed  of  lead  or  pewter,  blackened  or 
oxidised  on  the  surface,  the  pattern  round  the  upper  part 


the  general  effect,  which  is  enhanced  by  the 
contrast  with  the  delicate  pearly  surface  of 
the  shell,  an  opposition  of  materials  much 
affected  in  goldsmiths’  work  of  this  period. 


The  third  illustration  in  this  page  is  one  of 
those  admirable  works  of  the  greatest  period 
of  Italian  Art ;  it  is  a  large  bronze  Knocker, 
originally  affixed  to  the  gates  of  some  Vene- 


of  the  neck  and  stopper  being  produced  by  a  delicate  inlay 
of  silver.  The  Museum  contains  many  other  specimens 
of  this  peculiar  and  striking  manufacture,  especially  three 
immense  vases  recently  presented  by  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert.  The  next  subject  is  an  oval  or  discoidal- 


shaped  Vase  formed  of  segments  of  nautilus  shells, 
mounted  in  silver  gilt :  this  is  probably  of  Flemish  work¬ 
manship  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  chasing  of  the  metal  mountings  is  very  spirited,  the 
masses  of  vine  leaves  and  tendrils  giving  great  richness  to 


that  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  have  sup¬ 
plied  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  Eternal  City  is  still  a  vast  quarry  of 
precious  marbles ;  many  a  huge  porphyry 
column,  once  the  costly  ornament  of  her 


proud  porticos,  having  been  broken  up  into 
mere  fancy  ornaments  for  the  saloon  or 
the  mantel-shelf,  whilst  many  another  still 
lies  shattered  and  prosti’ate  under  the 
accumulated  debris  of  centuries  of  decay. 


tian  or  Bolognese  palace,  and  is  believed  to 
be  by  Giovanni  Bologna.  The  rich  and 
fanciful  design  is  only  equalled  by  the 
vigorous  execution  of  the  work,  which, 
although  cast  by  the  method  called  “  d 


la  cire  perdue,”  has  been  finished  by  an 
elaborate  process  of  chasing.  We  have 
next  a  noble  Vase  in  polished  red  porphyry 
mounted  in  or-molu.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  this  piece  is  of  Italian  origin,  and 
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MEXICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE 
MANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS. 

Birmingham,  February,  1855. 

In  addition  to  their  designs  for  Braithwaite’s 
sanitary  burners,  mentioned  in  my  last  commu¬ 
nication,  Messrs.  Messenger  &  Co.  have  lately 
brought  out  a  patent  corrugated  railway  and 
ship  lamp,  which  is  a  great  improvement  upon 
any  thing  of  the  kind  yet  introduced  to  the 
public.  The  invention  consists  essentially  in 
the  corrugation  of  the  metallic  sheets,  or  plates, 
of  which  the  various  parts  of  railway  and  ship 
lamps  are  made,  by  which  greatly  increased 
strength  and  durability  are  secured,  without 
material  increase  of  cost.  The  frequent  and 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  to  which  these 
lamps  are  exposed,  together  with  the  rough 
treatment  almost  inseparable  from  their  use, 
have  long  suggested  the  necessity  of  devising 
some  method  of  strengthening  them,  without, 
if  possible,  increasing  their  weight  and  cost. 
The  extraordinary  mechanical  properties  of 
corrugated  plates  have  already  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  demonstrated  by  their  various  applica¬ 
tions,  and  the  above  firm  have  succeeded  in  so 
adapting  the  corrugated  metal  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  railway  and  ship  lamps,  that  they  can 
secure  any  required  strength  in  any  direction, 
by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  corrugations. 
Those  which  apply  to  railways  include  the 
different  signal  lamps,  while  the  ship  lamps  are 
appropriately  formed  for  the  mast  head,  star¬ 
board,  port,  &c.  And,  in  addition  to  the  above 
improvements,  copper  rivets  are  substituted  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  soft  solder  ;  consequently, 
the  maximum  amount  of  strength  is  secured  ; 
and,  with  the  accurately  focussed  lenses,  and 
doubly  silvered  reflectors,  a  completeness  and 
efficiency  is  given  to  these  lamps  which  it  is 
believed  has  never  before  been  approached. 

A  branch  School  of  Design  has  been  lately 
commenced  in  connection  with  these  works. 
The  inauguration  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Wallis,  head  master  of  the  Birmingham  School 
of  Design. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Department  of  Practical 
Art,  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  Museum  of 
Ornamental  Manufactures,  which  they  have  for 
some  time  past  been  engaged  in  forming,  as 
useful  as  possible,  have  determined  to  exhibit 
a  selection  from  their  acquisitions,  in  connection 
with  the  Government  Schools  of  Art  in  the 
provinces.  The  first  exhibition,  which  is  fixed 
to  be  held  in  this  town,  is  expected  to  take 
place  at  the  end  of  this  month,  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  selected  from  the 
managers  of  the  School  of  Art,  from  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Council,  and  from  members  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  exhibition  will  comprise  works 
of  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  iron,  nielo  and 
filagree  work ;  jewellery,  arms  of  a  decorative 
character,  and  other  similar  articles  of  Art- 
manufacture.  In  addition  to  the  specimens 
selected  from  the  museums  of  Marlborough 
House  ;  several  contributions  will  be  added 
from  the  Royal  Collection,  including  the  nu¬ 
merous  collections  known  to  exist  in  our  own 
neighbourhood.  The  students  now  in  the 
school  in  New  Street,  and  who  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  it  for  the  last  nine  months  past,  and 
also  those  who  at  any  former  period  have  for 
twelve  consecutive  months  attended  the  classes, 
will  moreover  be  invited  to  contribute  specimens 
of  manufacture  produced  by  themselves,  not 
only  to  show  their  ability  as  designers,  but  to 
evidence  the  amount  of  influence  exercised  by 
Art-instruction,  in  extending  their  capabilities 
as  workmen.  To  the  student  exhibitors  whose 
contributions,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  ex¬ 
aminers,  afford  evidence  that  the  instruction  in 
the  school  has  been  usefully  employed,  the 
committee  propose  to  award  a  certificate  of 
merit;  and  in  cases  where  students  have  gained 
free  scholarships  or  medals,  these  honours  will  be 
detailed  upon  such  certificate,  which  is  intended 
as  an  honorary  distinction  for  skilled  artizans 
who  are  either  now  studying  in,  or  have  passed 
through  the  school,  and  whose  works  in  their 
respective  branches  of  industry  afford  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  Art  knowledge  obtained  has 


been  usefully  and  successfully  applied.  The 
students  will  be  admitted  to  the  exhibition 
without  charge,  and  will  be  permitted  to 
make  drawings  in  it. 

Messrs.  Hardman  &  Co.,  of  Great  Charles 
Street,  in  this  town,  have  just  completed  a 
magnificent  brass  chandelier,  thirty-two  feet  in 
length,  for  the  central  hall  of  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament.  It  is  constructed  to  carry 
eighty-four  lights,  which  are  arranged  in  triplets, 
of  the  form  of  clusters  of  acorns.  There  are 
two  tiers  of  lights,  the  upper  tier  containing 
twenty-four,  and  the  lower  sixty.  The  chan¬ 
delier,  which  was  designed  by  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
was  placed  in  its  destination  prior  to  the  re¬ 
assembling  of  Parliament. 

I  find  there  is  another  establishment  here, 
besides  that  of  Mr.  Feam,  which  professes  to 
deposit  brass  to  any  thickness  by  the  electro¬ 
process,  upon  any  other  metal.  Messrs.  Pers- 
house,  Johnson  &  Morris,  have  a  patent  for  im¬ 
provements  in  depositing  alloys  of  metals,  which 
consists  in  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
to  the  ordinary  cyanide  solution.  They  profess 
to  get  different  shades  of  colour,  of  an  adhesive 
nature,  and  to  retain  the  polish  upon  any  surface, 
undiminished,  provided  the  immersion  is  not 
continued  too  long.  I  witnessed  some  very 
successful  results  which  I  understood  were  pre¬ 
paratory  to  bronzing.  H. 

- - - 
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Paris.' — The  architectural  and  sculptural  orna¬ 
ments  in  the  square  of  the  Louvre  passed  through 
a  cleaning  process  by  scraping,  towards  the  end  of 
the  Empire ;  they  are  now  again  to  undergo  another 
restoration,  butby  another  method,  by  being  washed 
and  brushed ;  this  of  course  is  a  process  that  is 
necessary  to  render  them  conformable  in  colour  to 
the  new  portions  now  building. — The  frost  has 
suspended  all  stonemasons’  work,  but  the  ornamental 
and  interior  decorations  are  going  on  in  the  different 
buildings  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Palais  do  1’ Industrie, 
&c. — The  paintings  are  beginning  to  be  delivered 
at  the  new  building  for  the  Exhibition ;  the  first 
work  presented  was  a  drawing  by  a  lady.  The 
grand  question  at  present  is  the  catalogue  or 
catalogues,  which  it  is  said  will  be  in  several 
volumes  ;  indeed,  little  is  known  or  made  public  ; 
the  newspapers  scarcely  make  mention  of  any  of 
the  proceedings.  An  announcement  has  been  made 
that  no  view  or  reproduction  of  the  building,  by 
prints  or  otherwise,  will  be  allowed,  the  society 
reserving  to  themselves  the  sole  power  so  to  do  ; 
this  is  a  strange  monopoly  of  a  public  building,  and 
of  a  Universal  Exhibition.  Great  fear  is  entertained 
that  space  will  be  wanting  in  the  building ;  the 
Hyde  Park  Palace  covered  90,000  metres,  the 
Champs  Elysee  are  only  40,000,  not  including  the 
building  on  the  Quay  intended  for  the  machinery  ; 
it  is  expected  another  gallery  or  two  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary. — Baron  Wappers  has  been  elected  membre 
correspondant  of  the  Institute  section  of  the  Fine 
Arts. — M.  Leon  Coignet  has  placed  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  ceiling,  repre¬ 
senting  “  Winter;  ”  the  paintings  are  to  be  five  in 
number,  and  are  to  decorate  the  Salle  die  Zodiaque.  — 
The  Fine  Arts  have  sustained  a  loss  in  M.  Paulin 
Guerin,  an  historical  painter  of  talent ;  his  best  pic¬ 
ture  is  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery,  and  represents 
the  “  Curse  of  Cain :  ”  hewasofthe  “David”  period. 

Biberich. — Professor  Emil  Hopfgarten  is  at 
present  engaged  on  five  colossal  statues,  which  are 
intended  for  the  Protestant  church  now  being  built 
in  Wiesbaden.  They  represent  Christ  and  the  four 
Evangelists,  and  will  ornament  those  parts  of  the 
church  which  are  without  painting.  The  statues 
of  the  Saviour  and  of  Saint  Luke  are  finished ;  they 
are  nine  feet  high,  and  evince  powerful  conception 
and  profound  sentiment. 

Nuremberg. — The  permanent  exhibition  of  the 
Albert  Durer  Union  is  very  mediocre.  The  works 
are  principally  by  local  artists,  and  those  of  Munich, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  character  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  every  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  exertions 
of  the  management  to  restore  to  their  ancient  city 
some  of  the  prestige  which  it  formerly  enjoyed. 
The  best  works  are,  perhaps,  “  Scene  on  the  Coast 
at  Hastings,  in  England,”  by  Bamberger;  “A 
Party  on  the  Neckar,”  by  Salzer ;  “  Andorf,  near 
Wendelstein,”  by  Zimmerman;  “The  Death  of 
Luther,”  and  “  Luther  and  Melancthon,”  by 
Konig;  “A  Cloister  Garden,”  by  Karst;  with  a 
few  others. 


A  collection  of  Mexican  antiquities  is  now 
open  for  public  inspection  at  No.  57,  Pall  Mall, 
consisting  of  more  than  five  hundred  reliques. 
With  some  exceptions  these  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting  objects  were  found  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  in  the  year  1849,  when  the  army  of  the 
United  States  approached  the  city  and  threatened 
its  destruction.  It  was  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
structing  defences  round  the  city  that  these 
antiquities  were  discovered.  They  were  dug  up 
in  abundance  when  the  ground  was  broken  for 
the  formation  of  the  trenches,  and  they  passed 
directly  into  the  possession  of  the  present 
proprietor,  Mr.  Charles  Bedford  Young.  In 
Prescott's  “Conquest  of  Mexico’’  it  is  stated  that 
the  foundations  of  the  cathedral  in  the  great 
square  of  Mexico  are  entirely  composed  of  sculp¬ 
tured  images ;  so  numerous  were  they  when 
the  cathedral  was  built ;  and  scarcely  can  a  new 
cellar  be  dug  without  turning  up  many  relics 
of  barbaric  Art.  The  material  of  which  these 
objects  are  composed  is  terra  cotta,  all  red  or 
black,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence 
that  Bernal  Diaz,  the  historian  of  Cortes’  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  one  of  his  captains,  states  in 
his  letter  to  Charles  V.,  when  detailing  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  Mexican  sovereign, 
Montezuma,  that  “  he  was  served  upon  earthen¬ 
ware  of  Cholula,  red  and  black.”  Cholula  was 
“the  potteries”  of  the  empire;  it  is  about  twenty 
leagues  distant  from  Mexico,  but  is  now  unin¬ 
habited  and  abounding  in  broken  pottery.  In 
order  to  account  for  the  presence  of  these  relics 
in  the  places  in  which  they  have  been  found,  it 
is  supposed  that  they  have  been  concealed  in 
pits  dug  purposely  for  their  reception,  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  from  desecration  by  the  Spanish 
invaders ;  for,  like  all  devotees  of  a  barbarous 
mythology,  the  Mexicans  regarded  their  idols 
with  the  utmost  superstitious  awe.  At  first 
sight  the  visitor  is  at  once  struck  with  a  simi¬ 
larity  to  Etrurian  remains,  and  also  with  many 
instances  of  design  bearing  relation  to  that  of 
our  Egyptian  remains.  The  quality  of  the  Art 
is  generally  coarse.  The  designs,  though  unmis¬ 
takably  representing  known  animals  and  reptiles, 
are  yet  rude ;  but  there  are  many  degrees  of 
quality  in  the  various  objects,  some  of  which, 
especially  certain  of  the  small  vessels,  are  as  fine 
in  manufacture  as  the  finest  Etruscan  vases.  Of 
the  mythology  of  the  Mexicans  little  is  known  ; 
but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  they  believed  in 
a  Supreme  Being,  and  their  innumerable  idols 
represented  evil  spirits  that  they  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  propitiate.  Among  the  discs  the  most 
remarkable  is  a  circular  tablet  representing  the 
Tonalponalli,  or  “  Solar  reckoning,’’  a  rare  speci¬ 
men  we  believe.  Among  the  idols,  images,  and 
grotesques,  are  many  designs  which  remind  us 
of  Greek  and  Roman  masks,  and  there  are  three 
figures  suggestive  of  the  Egyptian  Isis,  Anubis, 
and  Typhon.  The  figures  are  small,  but  the 
similitude  is  striking.  Others,  male  and  female, 
have  every  variety  of  attribute,  accompaniment, 
and  costume ;  the  head- dresses  of  some  are 
grotesque  and  ponderous,  some  wear  an  attire 
made  of  feathers,  others  wear  lappets,  and  others 
are  variously  circumstanced  with  reptiles  and 
animals.  It  is  remarkable  how  frequently  snakes 
occur  in  connection  with  these  figures.  Indeed 
in  looking  over  this  curious  and  highly  interest¬ 
ing  collection,  we  may  fancy  relations  with  the 
entire  mythological  cycle,  comprehending  even 
the  monstrous  and  sensual  extravagances  of 
China  and  India.  The  vases  are  very  extra¬ 
ordinary,  and  strikingly  original  to  those  ac¬ 
quainted  only  with  the  antiquities  of  the  Old 
World  ;  the  ornaments  are  all  in  relief,  there  is 
nothing  of  the  beauty  of  form  or  the  poetic 
myth  of  the  Etruscan  vase ;  but  we  believe  them 
to  be  more  significant  of  mythological  history, 
if  we  could  read  them.  Local  antiquaries  are 
unable  to  throw  any  light  upon  their  history. 

It  is  right  we  should  give  to  Mr.  B.  Nightin¬ 
gale,  a  well-known  antiquary,  his  due  meed  of 
praise  in  connection  with  this  interesting  exhibi¬ 
tion.  We  understand  the  able  preface  to  the 
catalogue  was  written  by  him,  and  that  his 
antiquarian  knowledge  mainly  contributed  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the  gallery. 
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THE  ENCAUSTIC  TILES  OF 
MESSES.  MAW  &  CO. 


The  three  illustrations  here  introduced  from 
the  productions  of  Messrs.  Maw  &  Co.  differ  in 
some  respects  from  those  which  have  appeared 
in  our  two  preceding  numbers  ;  they  are  less 
elaborate  in  pattern,  and  less  varied  and  brilliant 
in  colour,  but  are  equally  distinguished  by  good 
taste  in  design,  and  in  application  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  tints.  The  border  in  the  first  example 
is  greatly  enriched  by  the  bright  blue,  which 
affords  a  good  contrast  to  the  quiet  colours  of 
the  other  parts.  The  comparative  flatness  of  the 
second  pattern  is  relieved  by  the  black  lines  in 
the  border  ;  and  in  the  third  example,  the  deep 
chocolate  lines  surrounding  the  centre,  and  at 
the  extreme  edge,  constitute  an  effective  finish 
to  the  whole  design.  In  our  first  notice  of  these 
tiles,  we  spoke  of  the  prints  being  executed  by 
the  process  of  chromo-lithography :  Messrs. 
Leighton,  Brothers,  from  whose  press  they  are 
issued,  inform  us  this  is  an  error ;  they  are 
printed  by  that  known  in  the  trade  as  “  Block 
Colour-printing.”  It  has,  we  understand,  a  great 
advantage  over  chromo-lithography  in  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  production,  arising  chiefly  from  the 
printing  being  effected  by  steam  power.  But 
whatever  the  means  used  may  be,  the  result  is 
certainly  most  successful,  both  as  regards 
accuracy  of  design,  evenness  of  tint,  and  bril¬ 
liancy  of  colour. 


THE  f!  EEUNION  DES  ARTS.” 


One  of  the  agreeable  periodical  meetings  held 
under  the  above  title,  took  place  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Institution,  No.  76,  Harley  Street.  These 
“  reunions”  have  been  held  now  for  some  seasons 
with,  we  believe,  that  success  which  is  necessary 
to  the  permanence  of  any  similar  institution. 
We  are  continually  lamenting  that  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  Art  nothing  succeeds  but  that  which 
is  to  a  great  extent  exclusive,  that  is,  resulting 
from  party  movement.  This  is  much  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Graphic — from  the  meetings  of 
which  institution  ladies  are  excluded  ;  and  those 
“  conversazioni  ”  which  have  been  attempted  with 
a  view  to  socialise  artists  more  with  the  outside 
world  have  been  comparatively  failures,  because 
painters  of  a  certain  position  do  not  visit  them  ; 
each  is  interested  in  some  very  exclusive  coterie 
of  his  own.  Some  years  ago  an  “  Institute  ”  was 
established,  professedly  as  a  common  centre  for 
the  meeting  of  all  classes  of  the  profession,  and 
the  patrons  and  lovers  of  Art ;  but  it  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  exclusive  to  meet  the  views  of  a  certain 
class  of  painters,  and  became,  consequently,  a 
failure.  The  character  of  the  institution  in  Harley 
Street  merits  a  better  fate  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  will  supply  the  desideratum  of  which  the  real 
friends  of  Art  have  dreamt  but  have  never  seen 
realised.  We  do  not  much  like  a  French  title 
for  such  an  institution ;  the  name  is  liable  to 
misconstruction.  The  combination  of  music 
and  painting  is  a  new  idea  in  meetings  of  this 
kind,  which  seems  by  the  public  to  be  well 
received,  as  the  rooms  are  always  crowded  by  a 
brilliant  throng  ;  upon  the  occasion  of  which 
we  speak  there  were  exhibited  a  series  of  twelve 
cartoons,  and  many  small  oil-sketches  by  Herr 
Gotzenberg,  who  was  many  years  director  of 
the  picture  gallery  and  academy  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden.  These  cartoons,  which  are 
large,  were  executed  for  the  Aula  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bonn,  by  order  of  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  full  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  merits.  This  artist  excels  in  the 
ideal,  according  to  the  evidence  of  fourteen 
coloured  sketches  which  have  been  executed  in 
fresco  for  the  Baden  government.  The  subjects 
are  derived  from  the  German  popular  legends, 
and  they  are  executed  in  a  manner  to  meet 
their  mystic  poetry  without  caricature.  The 
backgrounds  where  architecture  occurs,  are 
composed  from  existing  edifices  in  the  environs 
of  Baden.  One  of  these  cartoons  we  may  es¬ 
pecially  notice.  It  is  very  large,  perhaps  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  and  contains  a  numerous  con¬ 
course  of  figures.  The  composition  seems  to 
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describe  the  progress  of  religion  and  civilisation 
in  Germany.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  a 
presiding  impersonation,  enthroned  on  each  side 
of  whom  are  two  Evangelists,  with  St.  Peter  on 
the  left,  and  St.  Paul  on  the  right.  The  right 
compartment  of  the  cartoon  alludes  more  imme¬ 
diately  to  Protestant  Germany,  as  Luther  and 
other  characters  associated  with  the  history  of 
the  Reformation  are  conspicuous.  Grouped 
immediately  beside  the  evangelists  and  saints 
are  many  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
towards  the  extremities  of  the  composition, 
other  celebrities  of  a  later  period.  In  drawing 
and  effect  this  cartoon  is  much  superior  to  the 
others,  although  the  drawing  in  all  is  so  mas¬ 
terly  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  accomplished 
artist  will  obtain  employment  sufficient  to 
induce  him  to  remain  among  us.  Among  other 
contributions  we  observed  a  graceful  composition 
by  Foley,  entitled  “Hospitality;”  it  is  destined 
for  Wimpole  Hall,  the  seat  of  Earl  Hardwicke ; 
there  were  also  interesting  portfolios  of  the 
works  of  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Hanhart,  &c.,  &c. 
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PREPARATIONS  FOR 

THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  of  proceedings  and  of 
intending  exhibitors  from  various  places  in  last 
month’s  Art- Journal,  we  now  add  a  short  sum¬ 
mary  of  what  is  to  be  sent  from  the  whole 
remaining  places. 

Bradford  has  thirteen  exhibitors  ;  of  whom 
six  will  show  worsted  stuff,  alpaca,  and  mohair 
goods ;  one,  carpets,  being  the  largest  and  most 
enterprising  manufacturers  of  the  various  sorts 
of  carpets  in  the  world ;  three  only  will  show 
damasks,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  an 
indifference  or  indisposition  to  encounter  their 
rivals  of  Saxony  on  the  part  of  the  Halifax 
manufacturers,  which  we  cannot  but  think 
somewhat  regrettable;  there  is  also  one  exhi¬ 
bitor  of  specimens  of  iron  ;  but  in  addition  we 
think  the  Lowmoor  Company  might  have  sent 
our  allies,  in  a  friendly  way,  a  few  specimens  of 
the  iron  projectiles  they  are  so  busy  preparing 
for  our  enemies  in  the  Crimea. 

Huddersfield  has  twelve  exhibitors,  almost 
all  of  its  peculiar  description  of  woollen  and 
mixed  woollen  goods,  fancy  trowserings  and 
waistcoatings. 

Leeds  also,  out  of  twenty-one  exhibitors,  has 
a  dozen  sending  woollen  cloths,  which,  we  have 
no  doubt,  though  the  manufacturers  of  Sddan 
and  Elboeuf  make  excellent  cloths,  will  bear 
the  palm  as  to  solidity  and  price,  and  sustain 
the  old  reputation  of  our  English  broadcloths. 

From  various  other  parts  of  England  there 
are  also  fifteen  exhibitors  of  flannels,  blankets, 
linseys,  and  other  woollens.  And,  from  various 
parts  of  Scotland,  twenty-two  exhibitors  of 
tweeds  and  plaids. 

Paisley  has  nine  exhibitors ;  five  sending 
cotton  thread  ;  two  starch ;  and  only  two 
shawls,  surely  showing  a  great  backwardness  to 
produce,  in  the  lists,  a  great  staple  of  the  district, 
for  which,  though  represented  from  Glasgow 
also,  it  is  surely  the  interest  of  Paisley  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  prominent  reputation. 

Arbroath  has  eleven  exhibitors,  nine  of 
whom  send  canvas,  sailcloth,  tarpaulin,  ropes 
and  twine. 

From  different  parts  of  England  we  have, 
in  addition,  a  number  of  exhibitors  of  various 
articles,  some  of  which  will  require  mention 
hereafter.  There  are  two  of  silk  ;  sixteen  of 
shoes,  hats  and  caps,  &e. ;  seven  of  furniture  and 
decorations  ;  five  of  painted  glass  and  earthen¬ 
ware  ;  one,  the  manager  of  the  Manchester 
Blind  Asylum,  shows  a  typograph,  very  simple 
in  its  working,  by  which  the  blind  are  enabled 
to  convey  their  thoughts  to  paper,  in  either 
printed  or  raised  characters,  and  which  has  been 
further  perfected  and  cheapened  since  it  very 
worthily  received  a  prize  medal  in  1851. 

Machinery  is  represented  by  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  firms,  including  nearly  all  the  well- 
known  firms  in  the  different  branches,  and  show¬ 
ing  an  immense  range  of  those  various  great  and 
wonderful  contrivances  which  place  the  construc¬ 


tive  ingenuity  and  engineering  skill  of  England 
in  the  first  rank ;  so  that,  in  the  excellent  and 
effective  building  which  our  neighbours  and 
allies  have  constructed  specially  for  the  purpose, 
we  shall  show,  at  rest  or  in  motion,  every  variety 
of  spinning,  weaving,  and  other  manufacturing 
machinery,  locomotive  and  railway  machinery, 
marine  engines  and  appliances,  hydraulic  and 
other  forces,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  useful 
and  skilful  mechanical  contrivances. 

Agricultural  Implements  and  machines  will 
also  be  represented  by  twenty-five  firms,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  leading  and  well-known  makers  ; 
and  their  show  will  probably  strike  and  astonish 
our  neighbours,  as  much  as  any  part  of  the 
English  Exhibition. 

London  gives  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dealers  or  manufacturers,  exhibiting  so  great  a 
number  of  the  articles  already  enumerated,  with 
others,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
detail  them  at  present.  Many  of  them  we  shall 
probably  both  describe  and  illustrate  afterwards. 

The  committees,  since  the  end  of  January, 
have  begun  to  take  action  in  regard  to  their 
arrangements  at  Paris.  The  secretary  for  Man¬ 
chester  was,  we  find,  as  belonged  to  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  English  industry,  first  in  the  field  there  ; 
and  was  soon  followed  by  Bradford  and  other 
places.  Doubtless,  the  counters  and  cases 
adopted  and  erected  by  the  Manchester  com¬ 
mittee,  will  serve  as  useful  precedents  for  the 
other  textile  industries.  A  great  deal,  in  fact, 
depends  upon  these  fittings,  and  their  fitness  for 
the  display  of  the  various  goods,  with  the  general 
elegance  and  appropriateness  of  their  effect.  We 
fear  that,  partly  from  the  greater  tact  and  habit 
of  our  French  neighbours  in  such  constructions 
and  arrangements,  partly  from  the  additional 
difficulty  to  English  exhibitors  of  having  these 
matters  attended  to  at  a  distance  and  in  a  foreign 
place,  partly,  we  may  add,  from  the  indiscreet 
arbitrariness  of  the  authorities  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  who  only  deign  to  instruct  and  to  ordain, 
but  not  to  consult  with  the  different  committees, 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  English 
portion  of  the  exhibition  will,  in  this  respect, 
equal  the  French. 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
has,  indeed,  published  a  circular  on  this  point, 
with  the  addresses  of  several  contractors  in 
Paris,  and  even  the  designs  and  prices  of  one. 
These  designs  are  certainly  superior  to  the  plans 
of  counters  and  cases  suggested  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  at  Mai-lborough  House ;  and  the  addresses 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  intending  exhibitoi's. 
Still,  we  would  advise  them  to  see  into  the  matter 
of  price  as  much  as  possible  for  themselves.  We 
have  reason  to  know  that  the  prices  of  the  only 
contractor  named  in  the  circular,  who  gives  his 
prices,  are  much  higher  than  those  of  other  con¬ 
tractors  not  named,  who  are  quite  as  good,  and 
probably  better.  Have  the  Marlborough  House 
redtapists  some  pique  at  the  contractors  specially 
recommended  by  the  Imperial  Commission, 
namely,  the  Company  which  owns  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Building,  that  they  studiously  forget  them 
in  their  circular  list  ?  We  should  have  expected 
to  have  seen  them  at  the  head  of  the  said  list. 
At  all  events,  the  exhibitors  will  find  themselves, 
if  they  only  take  reasonable  precautions,  pretty 
well  safeguarded  by  the  practical  knowledge 
and  ready  aid  of  the  officials  of  the  Imperial 
Commission. 

The  board  has  also  appointed  Messrs.  Lightly 
&  Simon,  of  123,  Fenchurch  Street,  as  its  agents 
to  receive  goods  for  shipment  to  Paris,  which 
are  to  be  transmitted  through  Dunkirk.  It  has 
also  published  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of 
addressing  and  consigning  the  packages,  with  a 
statement  of  the  allowance  for  freight,  &c.,  to 
be  made  out  of  the  sum  voted  by  government 
for  this  exhibition,  in  favour  of  goods  shipped 
direct  by  the  exhibitors  themselves  from  ports 
north  of  Chester,  or  in  Ireland,  and  which  will 
not  thus  obtain  the  advantage  of  free  shipment 
from  London,  which  is  guaranteed  to  all  goods 
for  exhibition.  It  would  have  been  also  for  the 
advantage  of  such  exhibitors  had  “  the  Depart¬ 
ment  ”  furnished  the  addresses  of  the  agents  in 
the  northern  French  ports,  who,  by  article  43 
of  the  Imperial  regulations,  are  designated  by 
the  Imperial  Commission  to  undertake,  at  fixed 
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charges,  the  requisite  custom-house  formalities, 
and  to  forward  the  articles  to  the  building. 

Mr.  Henry  Cole,  we  understand,  has  been  or 
is  likely  to  be  named  Government  Commissioner 
at  Paris  for  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Cole  by  his 
labours  in  connection  with  the  London  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1851,  in  connection  with  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  several  public  objects  of  indubitable 
importance,  certainly  merits  such  an  honorary 
distinction,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  our 
information  on  this  point,  coming  from  an  ex¬ 
cellent  source,  is,  we  hope,  correct.  Though  we 
deem  it  right  and  due  to  the  public  interested  in 
this  important  matter,  for  the  worthy  conducting 
of  which  government  has  voted  so  liberal  a  sum 
as  52,000f.,  that  we  should  freely  lay  bare  the 
errors  in  its  management,  and  the  ignorant 
punctilios  of  routine  which  cause  hurtful  con¬ 
fusion  and  delays,  and  look  especially  unbusiness¬ 
like  in  an  industrial  enterprise  ;  it  is  much  more 
pleasant  to  us  to  record  steps  taken  with  practi¬ 
cal  good  judgment,  though  they  have  not,  it  is 
true,  been  numerous  enough,  or  to  express  our 
satisfaction,  as  in  this  instance,  in  regard  to  an 
honorary  distinction  fairly  bestowed. 

Captain  Fowke,  R.E.,  the  new  secretary  of 
the  Board  in  place  of  Captain  Owen,  has  not 
had  much  opportunity  yet  of  proving'his  apti¬ 
tude  for  the  post.  He  began  his  duties  by 
paying  an  initiatory  visit  to  Paris,  and  making 
a  first  acquaintance  with  its  ancient  and  modern 
lions. 

The  Board  has  taken  possession  of  the  house 
in  Paris,  and  has  located  there  one  of  its  officials 
to  receive  English  visitors ;  but  the  rooms  have 
not  yet  been  apportioned  to  the  committees. 

The  whole  of  the  English  and  other  foreign 
space  in  the  building  has  been  turned  over  from 
the  north  to  the  south  side,  which  will  of  course 
render  the  light  not  so  good  and  the  heat 
greater  ;  while  the  French  exhibitors  have  been 
transferred  to  the  north  side.  This  will  not 
however  alter  in  any  degree  the  arrangements 
of  the  plan  of  the  English  space,  as  the  position 
is  in  all  other  respects  the  same ;  though  it  will 
confuse  the  plans  of  one  or  two  other  states. 

The  whole  of  the  building  is  now  floored  : 
that  portion  of  the  counters  (common  rough 
deal  tables  about  three  feet  high)  to  be  laid 
down  by  the  Imperial  Commission  are  under 
construction  :  the  goods  have  begun  to  arrive, 
some  being  there  before  the  end  of  January  ; 
the  officers  of  the  commission  have  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  building,  and  removed  into  their 
offices  there ;  and  in  a  week  or  two,  it  will  be 
thronging  with  exhibitors  and  their  workmen, 
in  full  train  of  preparation,  fitting  out  their 
displays. 

[Birmingham.  —  We  have  received  from 
another  correspondent  ample  particulars  of  the 
preparations  at  Birmingham  for  the  ensuing 
Exhibition,  in  the  following  remarks.] 

As  will  readily  be  remembered  by  those  persons 
who  have  paid  attention  to  the  growing  taste  for 
displays  of  the  products  of  industry,  Birming¬ 
ham  had  the  honour  of  first  demonstrating  in  an 
unmistakeable  manner  the  practicability  of  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  manufactures  being  self-supporting, — 
that  the  desire  for  publicity  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers  was  on  the  increase — and  that  they 
were  prepared  to  challenge  the  most  rigorous 
and  minute  examination  of  their  productions  ; 
conscious  of  their  strength  and  their  indepen¬ 
dence,  they  were  determined  to  place  before  the 
public  their  works,  and  to  show  who  really  were 
the  fabricators  of  objects  of  utility  or  ornament 
which  were  to  be  seen  in  daily  use,  or  were 
adorning  their  dwellings.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  state  how  much  the  Royal  Commission  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1851  owed  to  the  experience  gained 
by  the  Birmingham  exhibition  of  1849  ;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  was  invaluable  and  important, 
that  it  has  been  cordially  acknowledged  and  not 
forgotten ;  and  the  local  manufacturers  in  turn, 
profiting  by  the  lessons  there  learned,  were  no 
second-rate  auxiliaries  to  the  great  Industrial 
display  in  Hyde  Park.  On  the  present  occasion 
they  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  call  made 
upon  them  by  the  commissioners  of  the  French 
Exposition  for  1855,  and  nearly  100  contributors 
from  Birmingham  and  the  district  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  showing  what  can  be  done  by  the  manu¬ 


facturers  of  that  celebrated  locale  of  metal 
working.  It  may  not,  however,  be  concealed  that 
the  reduction  of  space,  which  amounted  to  about 
two-thirds  of  what  was  asked  for,  operated  rather 
unfavourably,  by  causing  the  withdrawal  of  a  few 
contributors,  and  somewhat  damping  the  ardour 
of  those  who  remained  :  it  is,  however,  not  at 
all  improbable  that  in  the  end  this  will  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  solid  benefit,  in  causing  a  more  careful 
selection  of  articles  to  be  sent  than  under  the 
condition  that  the  entire  quantity  of  space  asked 
for  should  be  granted.  It  will  be  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  majority  of  contributions  sent  from 
Birmingham  will  be  of  an  Industrial  character  ; 
they  will  show,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  chief 
characteristics  which  distinguish  English  manu¬ 
factures,  viz.,  their  substantiality — that  they  are 
made  not  only  to  sell, but  to  wear — and  that  those 
who  buy  them  will  have  their  money’s  worth  for 
their  money ;  they  will  demonstrate  to  French¬ 
men  how  much  they  lose  by  the  interposition  of 
their  fiscal  duties,  which  exclude  from  their 
country  articles  for  every-day  use,  made  as  such 
things  should  be,  cheap  in  themselves,  but 
cheaper  far  in  their  enduring  qualities.  It  will  be 
the  means  of  showing  that  the  stores  of  iron  with 
which  England  is  so  bountifully  supplied  are 
used  with  no  niggard  hand  ;  that  our  mechanics 
are  skilful,  and  that  their  inventive  powers 
are  far  above  average,  though  repressed  until 
recently  by  an  obnoxious  patent  law.  According 
to  Mrs.  Malaprop,  comparisons  are  “  odorous,” 
and  as  we  are  now  doing  all  manner  of  kind 
things  to  France,  and  France  to  us,  we  would 
not  for  the  world  try  to  introduce  a  single  dis¬ 
cordant  element;  we  however  ask  our  readers  if  in 
all  their  experience  in  a  Parisian  hotel  they  ever 
found  on  their  bedroom  door  a  lock  that  afforded 
anything  like  security,  or  one  that  could  not  be 
picked  with  a  bit  of  crooked  wire,  in  connection 
with  metal  fittings  which  were  not  correspond¬ 
ingly  inferior :  if  on  entering  a  cafe  to  enjoy  a 
cup  of  coffee,  they  did  not  find  the  cup  twice  as 
heavy  and  three  times  uglier  than  any  cup  they 
had  ever  seen  in  England :  or,  in  taking  their 
seats  at  a  table  d’hote,  if  they  were  not  struck 
dumb  with  astonishment  at  the  earthenware 
plates,  whity-brown  in  colour  (intended  to  be 
white),  ponderous  from  their  weight :  as  for  the 
cutlery,  the  less  said  about  it  the  better  !  Did 
they  purchase  a  bronze  figure,  a  candlestick- 
lamp,  or  time-piece,  doubtless  they  found  that 
on  their  arrival  at  home  there  was  visible  the 
worst  of  possible  fitting,  a  nut  wanting,  a  stripped 
screw,  or  some  defect  or  other  which  presented 
itself  to  their  sight.  It  is  in  common  things,  and 
the  excellence  in  fitting,  that  the  worth  and 
superiority  of  English  manufactures  will  be 
shown.  Nor  is  this  denied  by  Frenchmen 
themselves,  for  we  find  M.  Chevalier,  in  a  series 
of  letters  upon  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  express¬ 
ing  himself  as  follows  : — “  Cast  iron,  or  malleable 
iron  and  steel,  are  seen  everywhere  ;  look  at  the 
tools  here,  from  the  lever  to  the  plane,  from  the 
spade  to  the  file — cast  a  look  at  all  the  domestic 
utensils — take  to  pieces  a  machine,  and  examine 
one  by  one  its  various  parts,  how  strong  and 
solid.”  Again,  “  There  is  one  punishment  I 
would  inflict  on  our  prohibitionists,  and  which 
would  be  a  fair  retaliation — it  would  be  to  inter¬ 
dict  them  the  use  of  English  razors ;  it  would 
be  bringing  some  part  of  the  prohibition  home 
to  themselves,  if  on  their  return  from  England 
they  were  forced  to  make  presents  to  their 
wives  and  daughters,  not  of  English  needles  or 
scissors,  but  needles  and  scissors  of  French  fabri¬ 
cation.”  It  is  satisfactory  then  to  know  that 
upon  the  ground  of  substantiality  the  Birming¬ 
ham  contributors  take  their  stand,  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  to  their  advantage  that  they 
have  done  so.  It  is  however  equally  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  in  Fine  Art,  as  allied  to  manufac¬ 
tures,  there  will  be  just  enough  of  it  to  show 
that  even  this  has  not  been  neglected  among  us 
in  connection  with  metal  working,  the  specimens 
shown  being  produced  under  disadvantages  to 
which  the  Frenchman  is  a  stranger.  The  very 
excellent  report  of  Mr.  R.  N.  Wornum,  appended 
to  the  first  Report  of  the  Department  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Art  for  1852,  shows  how  that  in  Paris  the 
production  of  a  bronze  work  undergoes  six  stages, 
or  passes  through  no  fewer  than  six  hands,  before 
it  comes  before  the  public  to  purchase.  There 


is  first  the  modeller,  who  having  completed 
his  model  submits  it  to  the  manufacturer,  who 
gives  it  what  is  called  the  “  public  sentiment  ” — 
should  the  subject  be  composed  of  a  figure  and 
foliage,  two  modellers  are  employed,  one  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  figure,  the  other  the  foliage;  then  comes 
the  caster,  then  follows  the  chaser,  after  which 
comes  the  fitter,  and  lastly  the  bronzer  :  each  of 
these  various  individuals  is  able  to  pick  up  the 
work  where  the  other  leaves  it,  and  to  work 
with  intelligence.  The  demand  for  such  objects 
is  extensive  in  France,  and  therefore  justifies  a 
division  of  labour  which  England,  considering 
the  limited  demand,  would  not  admit  of.  Some 
contributions  of  this  class  from  Birmingham  will 
safely  challenge  comparison.  Chief  among  the 
contributors  in  this  field  we  may  without 
hesitation  place  Messrs.  Elkington,  Mason,  &  Co., 
who  are  preparing  objects  of  an  ornamental 
character  of  the  highest  class,  alike  in  the 
deposit,  and  by  the  ordinary  process  of  bronze 
casting,  consisting  of  single  figures  and  groups, 
with  reproductions  of  many  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  works  of  antiquity.  They  will  exhibit 
an  original  application  in  the  form  of  an 
exquisitely  modelled  and  cast  bronze  chimney- 
piece ;  their  ordinary  table  services,  &c.,  will 
display  that  solidity  and  finish  which  in  so 
peculiar  a  manner  distinguish  everything 
emanating  from  their  establishment,  maintaining 
the  proud  position  which  they  have  attained 
through  the  extensive  application  of  the  electro¬ 
deposit  system.  In  the  same  class  the  dis¬ 
plays  of  Mr,  G.  R.  Collis ;  Cartwright,  Hirons  & 
Woodward;  Prime  &  Son;  Wilkinson  &  Co.; 
B.  W.  Goode,  &c.,  will  amply  maintain  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  display.  The  town  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  buttons  in  metal,  a  somewhat 
more  extensive  range  of  materials  have  now  been 
embraced  ;  the  contributors  will  include  in  their 
number  the  celebrated  firms  of  Hammond, 
Turner,  &  Sons,  William  Aston  &  Co.,  Dain, 
Watts  &  Manton,  Chatwin  &  Son,  Smith,  Kemp 
&  Wright,  &c. ;  these  will  exhibit  their  buttons, 
in  iron,  brass,  zinc,  covered  with  various  kinds 
of  cloth,  of  glass,  bone,  horn,  and  wood  ; 
Messrs.  Allen  &  Moore,  in  addition^to  buttons, 
will  send  medals,  matchboxes,  inkstands,  &c. 
Steel-pens  will  be  represented  by  Josiah  Mason, 
John  Mitchell,  and  Myers  &  Co. ;  it  is  matter  of 
regret  that  the  extensive  establishments  of 
Hinks,  Wells  &  Co.  and  Gillots  have  not  given 
evidence  of  their  whereabouts  ;  probably,  how¬ 
ever,  they  and  others  will  exhibit  through 
Parisian  agents.  In  gas-fittings,  general  cabinet- 
brassfoundry,  &c.,  we  miss  from  their  accus¬ 
tomed  places  in  the  van  some  of  the  leading 
houses  in  the  trade,  viz.,  those  of  R.  W.  Winfield 
&  Son,  Mr.  William  Potts,  Simcox,  Pemberton  & 
Sons  ;  John  Hardman  &  Co.,  a  tower  of  strength 
in  themselves,  are  to  have  a  magnificent  display 
of  their  mediaeval  metal  work  for  civil  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  purposes.  Mr.  Messenger  is  at  his  post, 
Messrs.  Ratcliffs  of  St.  Paul’s,  Mr.  Philp  and 
Messrs.  Salt  &  Lloyd  are  contributors  of  chan¬ 
deliers  for  gas  and  candles,  &c.,  the  latter  firm 
carrying  war  into  the  enemy’s  camp  by  exhibit¬ 
ing  moderator  lamps,  a  trade  which  for  a  long 
time  it  was  imagined  must  be  confined  to  France 
and  could  not  be  successfully  carried  on  in  this 
country.  Messrs.  Tonks  &  Son,  Josiah  Woolridge, 
will  with  others  represent  cabinet  brassfoundry  ; 
what  may  be  called  properly  stamped  brass- 
foundry  will  not  be  adequately  if  at  all  repre¬ 
sented.  Mr.  Marrian  will  exhibit  naval  and 
military  brassfoundry. 

There  will  be  an  almost  total  want  of  contribu¬ 
tions  in  glass,  if  we  except  those  of  Messrs. 
Chance,  which  however  do  not  embrace  objects 
of  ordinary  household  use ;  their  contribu¬ 
tions  will  consist  of  window  glass  of  all  kinds, 
obscured,  enamelled  and  stained,  glass  shades, 
and  a  dioptric  lighthouse  top,  remarkable  as 
demonstrating  to  the  Parisians  what  we  are 
capable  of  doing  ;  previous  to  the  Parisian  Expo¬ 
sition  of  1849,  nothing  of  the  same  kind  had 
ever  been  attempted  in  England.  Though  not 
a  direct  contribution  from  Birmingham  it  is 
understood  that  Messrs.  Osier’s  production  in 
glass  will  occupy  a  permanent  place.  It  is 
matter  of  regret  that  papier  mache,  so  excellent 
as  it  is  of  English  manufactui’e  as  opposed  to 
the  French,  is  likely  to  be  very  imperfectly 
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represented  ;  two  contributors  alone  appear, 
Messrs.  Turley,  and  Messrs.  Fotherape  Showell 
&  Co.  Messrs.  M'Callum  &  Hodgson  have 
unfortunately  been  excluded  through  the  limited 
space  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Birmingham 
committee,  by  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Some  very  original  studies  in  colour,  and  copies 
of  water-colour  drawings,  produced  by  the 
chromo-lithographic  process  of  printing,  will  be 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Underwood,  whose 
works  have  now  achieved  somewhat  more  than 
a  provincial  reputation.  The  naval  and  military 
arts  will  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  Messrs. 
Westley,  Richards  &  Son  ;  Mr.  William  Greener, 
who  will  contribute  guns,  rifles,  revolvers,  &c., 
while  Mr.  Charles  Reeves  will  exhibit  swords 
and  bayonets,  produced  by  his  patent  process. 
Very  numerous  are  the  contributions  in  needles 
and  fish  hooks,  which  are  sent  by  many  of  the 
most  celebrated  makers.  Notwithstanding  the 
imagined  possession  of  a  method  of  raising  iron 
goods  in  France,  which  our  manufacturers  are 
not  supposed  to  know,  two  of  the  largest  firms 
iu  the  town,  viz.,  those  of  Messrs.  Griffiths  & 
Browett,  and  Messrs.  Hopkins  &  Son,  invite  com¬ 
petition,  and  will  be  large  exhibitors — Timmins 
&  Son  contribute  tools  of  all  kinds,  which  will 
show  the  vast  superiority  of  such  articles  over 
those  produced  by  continental  countries.  Mr. 
Caleb  Bloomer,  the  extensive  anchor  maker,  con¬ 
tributes  specimens  of  his  anchors.  Messrs. 
Kendrick  &  Son,  of  West  Bromwich,  will  occupy 
a  very  large  space  with  their  hollow- ware,  cisterns, 
&c.,  &c.,  enamelled  by  their  patent  process.  In 
saddlery  aud  saddlers’  ironmongery,  Mr.  William 
Middlemore,  Messrs.  W.  &  G.  Ashford,  and 
Messrs.  Dugard,  will  exhibit  some  excellent  arti¬ 
cles.  In  brace  and  girth  webbing,  made  up  into 
braces,  belts,  &c.,  the  contributions  of  Messrs. 
Carpenter  &  Co.  aud  Mr.  Taylor  will  be  good.  In 
purely  Fine  Art  one  only  exhibitor  appears, 
namely,  Mr.  Peter  Hollins,  who  will  send  a 
statue  or  group.  The  value  of  the  contributions 
from  the  district  will  be  much  enhanced  by  the 
very  complete  collection  of  the  various  ores  of 
iron  collected  and  ari’anged  by  S.  H.  Blackwell, 
Esq.,  of  Dudley.  Ten  applicants  for  space  for 
the  exhibition  of  machinery  appear  on  the  list ; 
among  these  will  be  found  the  names  of  Thornton 
&  Sons,  who  exhibit  railway  ironmongery.  Abel 
Morrall  will  show  his  needle-making  machi¬ 
nery  in  operation,  and  Morris  Lyons  will 
contribute  his  electro-magnetic  apparatus  for 
electro-deposit  purposes. 

It  is  a  matter  of  serious  regret  that  the  glass 
contributors  are  so  deficient;  they  were  cer¬ 
tainly  a  source  of  great  attraction  in  the  display 
in  1851,  whether  as  regards  the  crystalline 
purity  of  the  material,  elegance  of  form,  or 
brilliancy  of  the  coloured  specimens. 

The  total  number  of  exhibitors  amounts  to 
92,  originally  they  numbered  105  ;  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  space  approached  to  nearly  7000  feet,  that 
awarded  did  not  exceed  2500  feet ;  no  wall  space 
was  granted,  that  having  been  appropriated  to 
the  display  of  textiles ;  wall  space  has,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  created.  It  seems  to  be  exceedingly 
questionable  how  far  the  intended  arrangement 
of  hanging  various  coloured  fabrics  and  textiles 
as  backgrounds  to  metal-work  will  suit  ;  as,  how¬ 
ever,  the  space  assigned  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
industry  of  England  is  limited,  it  would  appear 
to  arise  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  case.  We 
may  not  forget  that  the  relative  positions  of  the 
countries  are  now  changed;  we  now,  in  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  1855,  take  the  position  of  the  French 
in  1851  ;  we  are  simply  guests  :  the  result  will 
show  in  how  far  we  have  been  fairly  dealt  with. 
Much  of  the  exhibiting  space  is  necessarily '^de¬ 
ficient  in  light,  owing  to  the  great  breadth  of 
the  galleries  ;  but  this  must  be  put  up  with, 
and  other  inconveniences,  which  will  occur, 
must  be  equally  endured.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  the  arrangements  of  the  officers 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  will  reduce  these  as  much 
as  possible  ;  they  are  charged  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  undertaking,  and  it  will  be  their 
duty  and  interest  to  make  matters  as  smooth 
and  pleasant  as  possible  ;  much  of  the  success 
of  the  English  contributions  depends  upon 
them,  and  they  will  doubtless  do  their  best. 

A. 


PICTURE  SALES. 


The  season  of  picture  sales  has  commenced  this 
year  somewhat  early,  aud  with  a  collection 
which,  in  some  degree,  tests  the  feelings  and 
capabilities  of  purchasers  and  speculators  at  the 
present  time — one,  it  might  be  presumed,  most  in¬ 
auspicious  for  the  indulgence  of  luxuries.  We 
therefore  felt  some  curiosity  to  ascertain  what 
effect  political  affairs  might  have  upon  the  pro¬ 
spects  of  Art  just  now,  and  whether  we  should 
find  buyers  'as  anxious  to  offer  the  extravagant 
prices  for  pictures  they  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years  have  paid  for  them.  To  judge  from  the 
crowd  of  persons  who  attended  the  sale-room  of 
Messrs.  Foster  &  Son  on  the  15th  of  last  month, 
when  a  portion  of  the  paintings  collected  by 
Mr.  Birch,  of  Birmingham,  and  a  number  of 
other  English  works,  the  property  of  a  dealer, 
we  understand,  were  sold,  we  have  little  hesita¬ 
tion  iu  saying  that  the  “  picture-market  ”  is  not 
on  the  decline.  The  “  old  stocks,”  to  adopt  a 
commercial  phrase,  are  still  in  demand,  not¬ 
withstanding  every  new  year  contributes  a  vast 
accession  to  those  in  hand.  Specimens  of  our 
best  artists  are  still  eagerly  sought  after,  and 
large  sums — we  may  say,  in  some  instances, 
ridiculously  large  sums — are  forthcoming  for 
their  acquisition.  Without  any  desire  to  preju¬ 
dice  the  exertions  of  our  painters,  or  to  damp 
the  enthusiasm  of  collectors,  it  is  yet  our  duty 
to  offer  an  opinion  that  the  time  cannot  be  very 
far  distant  when  the  latter  will  find  they  have 
often  “  paid  too  much  for  their  whistles.” 

The  “  picture-market  ”  is  not  in  a  sound  and 
healthy  condition ;  to  this  fact  many  who,  like 
ourselves,  are  behind  the  scenes,  and  know  what 
is  going  on,  can  testify.  Without  imputing  any¬ 
thing  morally  wrong  to  either  sellers  or  buyers, 
it  may  be  our  duty  ere  long  to  set  forth  “  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  ”  of  this  condition. 

We  could  not  avoid  noticing,  at  the  private 
view  of  the  pictures  sold  by  Messrs.  Foster,  how 
many  of  them  seem  to  have  lost  their  brilliancy 
of  colour  since  we  last  saw  them  ;  some  of  these 
works  are  but  a  few  years  old,  and  yet  they 
appear  as  if  a  century  had  passed  over  the  once 
brilliant  canvases.  Is  this  the  effect  of  the 
medium  with  which  modern  artists  paint  1  if  so, 
their  names  may  certainly  go  down  to  posterity, 
but  their  pictures  will  scarcely  survive  the  next 
generation,  to  show  our  children’s  children  what 
those  works  of  Art  were  on  which  their  grand- 
sires  so  profusely  lavished  “  untold  wealth.” 

Mr.  Foster,  Senior,  prefaced  the  sale  by  ob¬ 
serving  that  not  the  slightest  reservation  of  price 
was  placed  on  any  picture,  and  that  the  highest 
bidder  would  become  the  purchaser  under  such 
circumstances :  he  pledged  his  word  to  this 
fact ;  adding,  that  if  he  thought  there  was  likely 
to  be  any  unfair  doings,  he  would  instantly  leave 
his  rostrum,  for  no  auctioneer  had  a  right  to 
compromise  himself  for  one  or  two  individuals 
against  the  whole  community.  Mr.  Birch’s  pic¬ 
tures  were  first  submitted  for  sale  :  the  collection 
is  well  known  to  be  genuine,  and  the  result  of 
the  sale,  which  we  append,  justified  the  belief : 
there  were  twenty  in  all,  and  stood  thus  in  the 
catalogue  : — 

“  Itydal  Water,”  J.  B.  Pyne,  92  guineas  ;  “  The 
Slave  Market,”  W.  Muller,  195  guineas ;  the 
artist  sold  this  excellent  picture  for  15 1.  ;  “A 
Classical  Landscape,”  F.  Danby,  A.R.A.,  115 
guineas ;  “  The  Hall  Table  Fruit,”  G.  Lance, 
76  guineas;  “The  Tambourine  Player,”  120 
guineas;  “The  Road  through  the  Wood,” 
J.  Linnell,  415  guineas;  “Mountain  Peasants 
descending  the  rugged  Path,”  P.  F.  Poole, 
A.R.A.,  a  small  picture  brilliant  in  colour,  240 
guineas;  “Dolly  Varden,”  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A., 
200  guineas  ;  “  Beating  for  Recruits,”  T.  Webster, 
R.A.  355  guineas  ;  “  The  First  Earring,” 

Wilkie,  a  duplicate  of  the  picture  in  the  Vernon 
Gallery,  295  guineas  ;  “  Nimrod,”  J.  R.  Herbert, 
R.A.,  190  guineas;  “Head  of  the  Saviour,”  by 
the  French  painter  P.  Delaroche,  admirably 
engraved  by  Blanchard,  265  guineas;  “An 
Affray  in  the  Pyrenees  with  Contrabandista,” 
C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in 
1853,  435  guineas;  “Returning  from  the  Haunt 
of  the  Sea  Fowl,”  W.  Collins,  R.A.,  a  charming 
I  little  bit,  185  guineas;  “  Spezzia  Bay,”  an 


upright  landscape,  most  classical  in  composition, 
quiet  and  tender  in  colour,  Sir  A.  Callcott,  R.A., 
500  guineas ;  “  The  Lock,”  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
R.A.,  engraved  iu  the  Liber  Studiorum,  600 
guineas  ;  a  most  extravagant  sum  for  a  picture 
which,  according  to  our  j  udgment,  never  possessed 
any  of  the  best  qualities  of  Art,  except  in  the 
painting  of  the  sky,  the  only  portion  of  the 
work  from  which  we  can  now  form  an  opinion 
of  what  it  originally  was ; — “  The  Fleur  de  Lys,” 
a  small  circular  picture  by  Etty,  of  the  period 
1848,  700  guineas;  another  outrageous  price: 
the  work  sparkles  like  a  diamond  with  colour, 
but  there  is  nothing  attractive  iu  the  sentiment, 
and  the  drawing  is  most  defective ; — “  The 
Lock,”  J.  Constable,  R.A.,  the  picture  engraved 
in  the  Art-Journal  for  January,  in  the  series  of 
woodcuts  illustrating  the  life  of  this  artist,  860 
guineas  ;  it  is  in  admirable  preservation,  and  is 
well  worth  the  money  it  realised.  “  Waiting 
for  the  Deer  to  Rise,”  Sir  E.  Landseer,  a  small 
picture  about  2  feet  3  inches  by  1  foot  9  inches  ; 
(the  subject  is  repeated,  and  extended  in,  if  we 
mistake  not,  the  larger  work  entitled  “The  Drive,”) 
the  first  bidding  for  it  was  500  guineas,  it  soon 
mounted  to  780  guineas,  at  which  exorbitant 
sum  it  was  knocked  down  :  verily  the  age  of 
“  Landseers  ”  is  not  yet  passed.  Maclise’s  fine 
painting  of  “  Alfred  in  the  Tent  of  the  Danes  ” 
closed  Mr.  Birch’s  collection  ;  the  first  offer  for 
this  was  500  guineas,  the  last,  690  guineas ; 
ninety  guineas  less  than  the  preceding  work 
fetched  :  will  the  two  pictures  bear  comparison 
either  in  mind  or  matter  ?  we  trow  not. 

Of  the  thirty  paintings  included  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sale,  a  few  only  need  be  noted, 
though  there  were  among  them  some  excellent 
examples  of  T.  Faed,  J.  D.  Harding,  D.  Roberts, 
R.A.,  F.  Stone,  A.R.A.,  Creswick,  R.A.,  F. 
Danby,  A.R.A.,  Etty,  R.A.,  Leslie,  R.A.,  E.  W. 
Cooke,  A.R.A.,  Callcott,  R.A.,  Bonnington,  Sant, 
Muller,  E.  Goodall,  A.R.A.,  G.  Hering,  F.  R. 
Lee,  R  A.,  and  A.  L.  Egg,  A.R.A.  The  highest 
prices  were  realised  by  Egg’s  “  Quarrel  between 
Dorothea  and  Pistol,”  a  composition  full  of 
humour,  admirable  in  colour,  and  firmly  painted, 
235  guineas  ;  Robarts’s  “  Dumblane  Castle,”  a 
small  picture  of  excellent  quality,  90  guineas  ; 
Callcott’s  “  Water  Mill — Windsor  Castle  in  the 
distance,”  140  guineas ;  “A  View  on  the  Thames 
near  Erith,”  E.  W.  Cooke,  fresh  in  colour,  the 
water  free  and  lively,  80  guineas,  a  very  in¬ 
adequate  price  for  this  capital  picture  ;  “  The 
Lattice,”  Etty,  91  guineas  ;  “Sweet  Anne  Page,” 
Sant,  92  guineas ;  “  The  Thistle,”  F.  Stone,  85 
guineas  ;  “  Sclievening- Beach,”  E.  W.  Cooke,  96 
guineas ;  another  excellent  work,  sold  much 
beneath  its  value;  and  T.  S.  Cooper’s  “Summer’s 
Noon,”  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  last 
year,  330  guineas. 

The  catalogue  issued  on  this  occasion  forms  a 
new  feature  in  picture  sales,  by  being  illustrated 
with  wood  engravings  from  the  principal 
paintings.  However  excellent  this  innovation 
may  be,  it  is  right  to  notice  that  it  may  lead  to 
forgeries  of  the  subjects  ;  an  artist  was  seen  iu 
the  auction  room  during  the  public  view,  colour 
box  in  hand,  and  colouring  the  wood  engraving 
in  the  catalogue  from  Frith’s  picture  of  “  Dolly 
Varden.”  It  may  caution  amateurs  against 
cheap  “Dolly  Vardens.” 

Perhaps  no  picture-sale  has  ever  drawn  a 
larger  number  of  visitors  during  the  two  days  of 
private  view  and  the  three  days  of  public  view 
as  this  collection.  On  the  day  of  sale  the  room 
was  crammed  to  repletion.  This  confluence  of 
visitors  arose,  unquestionably,  from  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  not  merely  fine,  but  undoubtedly 
true,  works  of  the  various  artists  were  on  the 
walls.  It  is  nevertheless  a  vain  hope  that  the 
purity  and  integrity  of  public  sales  will  be 
maintained  ;  the  auctioneers  are  menaced,  since 
the  success  of  the  French  Exhibition  last  year, 
with  a  flood  of  importations  of  foreign  modern 
pictures.  The  only  protection  that  purchasers 
at  such  sales  can  derive,  is  to  demand  of  the 
auctioneer  his  personal  guarantee  of  the  names 
of  the  artists  ;  when  this  is  declined,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  will  encounter  the  risk  with  his  eyes 
open.  We  shall  direct  attention  to  all  sales  of 
such  pictures  in  the  columns  of  our  journal, 
though,  unfortunately,  such  notice  may  appear 
too  late  to  prevent  imposition  on  the  public. 
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A  MEMORY  OF 

MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD. 

We  cannot  remember  when  first  we  made 
acquaintance  with  the  lady  whose  name  we  have 
just  written,  and  whom  it  seems  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  believe  we  shall  never  see  again.  How  hard 
and  bitter  it  is  to  realise  the  fact  that  one  we  have 
known  always  we  shall  know  no  more  :  that  the 
breath  of  life  has  indeed  passed  away,  and  can 
never  more  give  voice  to  words  of  kindness 
and  of  sympathy ;  that  the  patient  hand  shall 
never  again  transfer  the  heart’s  warm  feelings, 
or  the  working  brain’s  best  thoughts,  to  the 
page  that  wings  its  way  to  all  near  and  distant 
places  of  earth. 

Miss  Mitford  was  long  with  us,  and  we  desired 
that  “long”  to  be  always;  it  seems  as  though 
we  knew  her  in  our  earliestspringdays, — that  she 
companioned  our  first  footsteps  through  sunny 
English  lanes,  when  the  larch  put  forth  its  buds 
of  tender  green,  and  small  creeping,  as  well  as 
bright-winged  insects  mingled  with  the  half- 
formed  leaves  and  undeveloped  buds  that 
whisper  to  the  wayfarer  when  summer  is  at 
hand.  She  echoed  the  first  song  of  the  cuckoo  ; 
and  knew  the  hiding-places  of  the  shyest  birds ; 
she  delighted  in  the  soft  lyrics  of  the  gentler 
trees  :  the  wooing  breeze  whispering  amid  the 
shrubs  of  her  garden  was  iEolian  music,  and 
when  the  wind  awoke  the  great  harp  of  the 
forest  she  triumphed  in  the  sound ;  but  the 
power  of  feeling  both  did  not  prevent  her  soft, 
womanly  nature  from  acknowledging  and 
cherishing  the  sympathetic  life  of  the  smallest 
fibre  that  springs  from  its  parent  earth  into  life 
and  sunshine. 

We  have  sat  beside  her  in  the  spirit,  beneath 
the  shadows  of  old  but  polished  beech-trees,  and 
heard  the  squirrel  frolic  among  their  boughs, 
while  the  gnarled  oaks  and  liberal  hawthorns, 
the  abiding  elms,  the  perfumed  limes,  the  grace¬ 
ful  lady-birch,  and  gummy  firs,  acknowledged 
her  their  Queen. 

We  feel  as  we  had  lived  at  Aberleigh,  and 
never  does  a  greyhound  cross  our  path  but  it 
brings  a  memory  of  “  Mayflower.”  In  the 
summer-time,  when  the  parterres  of  palace  and 
of  cottage  are  alike  heaving  with  perfume  and 
with  beauty,  to  this  day,  we  associate  all  the 
perfume  and  all  the  beauty  with  Miss  Mitford's 
garden  at  “Three  Mile  Cross,”  which — small, 
and,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  “  of  no  account  ” — 
was  known  to  all  the  world. 

Did  ever  cornfields  bend  beneath  the  golden 
grain  like  those  that  will  wave  over  her  pages  as 
long  as  the  English  language  exists  1  Were  ever 
fields  so  fertile  as  those  she  cultivated  in  “  sunny 
Berkshire?”  What  lanes  and  hedgerows  !  Iiovv 
invigorating  the  breezes  that  stirred  her  leaves  ! 
What  gushes  of  melody  poured  from  out  her 
woods  !  How  matchless  was  her  cricketing  ! 
she  understood  the  “innings”  better  than  the 
players ;  and  all  that  came  within  her  sphere — - 
dogs,  horses,  gypsies,  lovers,  ploughboys, 
Hampers, — grew  bright  in  the  sunshine  of  her 
sympathy,  and  luminous  in  the  phosphoric  light 
of  her  happy  spirit. 

Her  rustics  were  sometimes  rustic  almost  to 
clownishness,  but  never  coarse  or  vulgar  :  con¬ 
sequently  her  rural  life  is  sufficiently  tinged 
with  the  poetry  of  her  own  nature  to  prevent 
the  “  grosser  particle  ”  from  disturbing  her 
sunshine.  This  may,  and  perhaps  does,  dete¬ 
riorate  from  the  strength  of  her  pictures,  though 
it  adds  so  much  to  their  beauty. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  “  Our  Village  ” 
will  live  and  afford  pleasure  to  all  lovers  of 
rural  English  life,  when  “  Belford  Regis  ”  and 
Miss  Mitford’s  “  Memories  of  the  Old  Poets”  are 
forgotten.  Her  plays  'were  considered  remarkable 
for  the  no  very  complimentary  fact  that  “  they 
were  written  by  a  woman ;  ”  but  after  reading 
them  again  lately,  though  we  cannot  claim  for 
them  a  first  place  in  our  dramatic  literature, 
we  feel  that  they  possess  passages  of  rare 
beauty,  and  there  are  both  strength  and  dignity 
in  the  conception  and  working  out  of  the 
perfect  dramas,  which  entitle  them  to  be  again 
placed  upon  the  stage. 

Miss  Mitford,  although  educated  at  22,  Hans 
Place,  Chelsea,  was  so  essentially/1  country  of  the 


country  ”  that  she  never  seemed  like  herself  in 
the  metropolis.  There  she  became  nervous  and 
excited;  her  popularity,  however  proud  she  was  of 
it  when  she  thought  it  over  in  the  quiet  of  her 
own  cottage,  bewildered  and  disturbed  her  at  the 
time;  to  repeat  one  of  her  own  phrases,  she 
was  “put  out;”  it  was  more  perplexing  than 
the  loss  of  her  “  Black- velvet  bag,”  and  she 
rejoiced  more  than  ever  after  her  few  visits  to 
“  great  Babylon  ”  in  the  fresh  air  and  liberty 
of  her  beloved  neighbourhood,  and  in  the 
companionship  of  a  father,  whom  she  loved 
with  the  most  filial  devotion,  though  his  worse 
than  thoughtless  extravagance  had  reduced  his 
only  child  to  depend  on  the  labour  of  her  brain  I 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  luxuries  of  ; 
her  humble  cottage  and  garden.  She  has  detailed 
her  early  losses,  and  passed  lightly  over  the 
struggles  of  her  life  in  the  introduction  to  her 
last,  and  probably  her  best  fiction. 

When  “  Rienzi  ”  was  produced,  she  fancied  it 
might  realise  another  fortune — it  was  not  so 
however, — it  was  a  great  triumph  “for  a  ivoman," 
but  we  doubt  if  its  profits  much  more  than 
covered  the  expenses  of  her  journeys  to  London, 
and  the  demands  which  society  made  upon  her 
during  her  residence  amid  “  the  motley.” 

In  the  introduction  to  her  Dramas  and  her 
Dramatic  poems,  which  Hurst  &  Blackett  pub¬ 
lished  last  summer,  and  which  contains  an 
excellent  likeness  of  their  author  by  her  friend 
Haydon,  and  vignettes  of  Three  Mile  Cross  aud 
Swallowfield,  Miss  Mitford  writes  playfully  and 
truly  of  the  state  of  the  drama  some  sixty  years 
ago,  when  the  seed  of  her  dramatic  taste  was 
sown,  and  the  first  stone  laid  of  the  popularity 
which  has  survived  her  existence. 

“  It  was  during  the  five  years,  from  ten  years 
old  to  fifteen,  which  I  passed  at  a  London  school 
that  my  passion  for  the  acted  drama  received 
its  full  development.”  She  then  states  how  one 
of  the  teachers  in  the  school,  herself  a  poetess, 
who  in  those  days  had  published,  taught  her  to 
admire  the  drama,  and  worship  John  Kemble  ; 
and  in  after  years  Doctor  Valpy,  the  learned  and 
excellent  master  of  Rugby  School,  fostered  his 
young  friend’s  dramatic  affections. 

Coteries  since  “long  ago,”  have  had  an  earnest 
desire  to  “tell  or  see  some  new  thing,”  and  then  as 
now,  literary  society  was  broken  into  as  many 
small  cliques  as  anyother  “society  ” — aristocratic, 
or  artistic,  or  theatrical — but  all  had  or  conceived 
they  had  a  claim  upon  Mary  Russell  Mitford. 
She  was  of  a  good  county  family,  and  the  lady- 
dramatist  was  feted,  by  some  who  at  that  time 
had  never  recognised  authorship  as  presentable 
— they  fancied  they  did  her  honour — she  thought 
them  “  dull,  but  kind.” 

Then  she  was  claimed  by  the  “  literary 
world,”  who  generally  “  London  bred,”  are 
inclined  to  think  that  whatever  comes  from  the 
couutry  smacks  of  rusticity  ;  and  those  who 
“  secured  ”  her  for  an  evening  thought  them¬ 
selves  fortunate.  She  was  accompanied  on  one 
particular  occasion  to  our  house,  by  her  old 
friend  Mrs.  Hoffland,  with  whom  she  was  staying 
during  the  production  of  “  Rienzi :  ”  of  course 
she  soon  became  the  centre  of  a  circle. 

Some  whispered  their  disappointment  because 
she  was  so  short,  others  thought  she  should 
have  been  “  tall  and  tragic  ;  ”  a  witty  girl  com¬ 
pared  her  to  “  Sancho  Panza  in  petticoats,”  aud 
another  whispered  abroad  her  discovery,  that 
Miss  Mitford’s  turban  was  ticketed — “  only  four 
and  sixpence !  ”  But  when  a  friendly  hand 
removed  the  label  and  showed  it  to  the  wearer, 
her  unrepressed  burst  of  most  musical  laughter, 
the  radiance  of  her  sunny  face,  the  perfect 
enjoyment  she  evinced  at  her  own  forgetfulness, 
followed  by  the  declaration  that  she  had  just 
bought  it  in  Cranbourn  Alley,  to  get  rid  of  the 
importunity  of  a  fair  Israelite,  who  declared  she 
ought  to  have  a  turban,  confirmed  her  popularity, 
and  she  rolled  through  the  evening  as  happily 
as  if  she  had  known  all  the  days  of  her  noble 
life  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  then 
near  her. 

And  “  noble  ”  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  her 
life  surely  was ;  most  brave  and  noble,  self- 
denying  and  ever  cheerful ;  her  education, 
properly  so  called,  had  been  as  different  as 
any  thing  well  can  be  in  its  privacy  and  refine¬ 
ment  from  what  is  considered  female  education 


now-a-days, — when  our  unblushing  aud  un¬ 
bonneted  young  ladies  rush  to  some  favourite 
“college,”  to  hear  some  favourite  lecturer  upon 
some  favourite  science  which  they  cannot  under¬ 
stand,  and  which  would  do  them  no  possible 
good,  if  they  could.  This  is  not  a  page  whereon 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  two  systems  ;  the 
new  and  the  old  ;  both  in  their  degree  faulty, 
and  the  girls  of  the  present  day  are  not  yet  the 
women  of  the  future,  so  that,  perhaps,  we 
cannot  judge  how  the  new  system  may  work; 
but  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  young,  as  well 
as  to  ourselves,  to  look  back  to  such  a  career  as 
Miss  Mitford’s  for  example  rather  than  precept. 
Though  she  wrote  little  about  woman’s  duties, 
her  practice  of  them  was  heroically  perfect  • 
born  to  inherit  some  fair  possessions,  feted  and 
caressed,  and  taught  to  consider  what  she  would 
be  hereafter  as  a  settled  point,  her  father’s  impro¬ 
vidence  led  to  the  exchange  of  a  stately  house, 
for  an  humble  cottage ;  placed  again  by  a  lottery 
turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  in  independence, 
that  was  frittered  away  in  the  same  heedless 
manner ;  and  then  without  a  thought  of  self, 
without  a  single  selfish  regret,  she  devoted 
herself  to  the  care  of  her  parents,  and  poured 
forth  the  treasures  of  her  accomplished  mind 
to  procure  the  comforts  her  father  had  sold,  not 
even  for  a  “  mess  of  potage  !  ”  The  treasures  of 
Art  were  shut  away  from  her  by  circumstances, 
and  so,  with  the  sweetest  wisdom  she  entered 
into  close  aud  endearing  communion  with  the 
beauties  of  nature.  We  should  never  tire  of 
recapitulating  what  Miss  Mitford,  while  minis¬ 
tering  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  head 
of  her  small  household,  accomplished  for  rural 
England  ;  and  all  the  abounding  and  abundant 
happiness  she  poured  forth  upon  the  laud 
by  her  fruitful  and  faithful  pen,  when  half  the 
young  women  of  the  world  would  have  bewailed 
themselves  as  ill-used,  and  because  they  had  not 
what  they  were  born  to,  denied  themselves  and 
others  the  enjoyments  still  within  their  grasp. 

Hereafter,  perhaps,  we  may  have  more  time 
to  render  Miss  Mitford  the  homage  it  is  a  me¬ 
lancholy  pleasure  to  pay  to  one  of  such  varied 
talents,  and  such  great  industry,  and  do  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  her  “shrine,”  where,  had  walls  but  tongues, 
we  could  learn  much,  and  live  over  again  the 
delightful  hours  she  numbered  with  her  friends. 
It  may  be  truly  said  that  all  who  knew  her  loved 
her  ;  the  next  best  thing  to  an  hour’s  chat  at 
Swallowfield  was  one  of  her  “  speaking  letters.” 

Mary  Russell  Mitford  was  born  at  Alresford 
in  Hampshire,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1786, 
aud  died  at  Swallowfield,  January  the  10th, 
1855.  She  was  buried  on  the  18th  in  Swallow¬ 
field  churchyard,'  under  the  broad  elm-trees,  so 
beautifully  referred  to  in  the  introduction  to  her 
dramas.  Her  funeral  was,  at  her  express  desire, 
as  simple  and  unostentatious  as  her  life  ;  and  the 
Christian  pastor  who  had  administered  to  her  the 
last  Sacrament  of  theSaviour  in  whom  shetrusted, 
read  the  funeral  service,  amid  the  unrestrained 
tears  of  many  who  had  loved  her  long  and 
dearly.  Miss  Mitford’s  Memoirs  and  Corre¬ 
spondence  is  committed  to  the  care  of,  we 
hope,  a j judicious  editor:  her  letters  were  fresh 
and  fragrant  as  her  village  scenes,  and  are  scat¬ 
tered  far  and  wide  among  her  many  friends. 

Aye,  many  friends  she  surely  had  ;  and  she 
deserved  many  :  they  had  augmented  her  enjoy¬ 
ments,  and  solaced  her  troubles  through  life ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  her  long  and  useful  career, 
they  had  not  fallen  off,  but  they  had  increased  in 
number  and  in  affection.  The  good  clergyman 
to  whom  we  have  referred  was  ever  at  her  side 
— a  comforter :  the  gentleman  (a  citizen  of 
London)  to  whom  she  dedicated  her  Dramas 
was  always  at  hand — a  helper  and  an  adviser : 
and  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  mention  that  her 
closing  days  were  cheered,  and  her  labours  re¬ 
compensed,  by  a  communication  from  the  first 
lady  of  the  England  she  loved  so  well,  con¬ 
veying  a  desire  that  on  her  bed  of  death,  all 
needful  comforts  or  wished-for  luxuries  should 
be  supplied  to  her  :  and  they  were  so  supplied, 
out  of  a  sum  of  money  that  accompanied  the 
wish,  expressed  by  one  whose  example  inculcates 
consideration,  duty,  and  virtue  in  the  cottages  as 
well  as  in  the  palaces  of  the  country  over  which 
— happily  and  by  God’s  good  providence — she 
rules.  A.  M.  H. 
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The  Royal  Academy. — The  Royal  Academy 
elected  on  the  10th  of  February  the  engraver, 
Mr.  Samuel  Cousins,  to  the  vacant  membership. 
This  is  a  subject  for  satisfaction,  in  so  far  as  it 
puts  an  end  to  the  vexata  qucestio,  by  which  the 
Society  has  been  long  disturbed.  Engravers 
are  now  eligible  to  “  full  honours.”  The  talent 
of  Mr.  Cousins  is  indisputable  :  but  it  is  quite  as 
certain  that,  as  a  mezzotint  engraver,  his  practice 
is  not  in  the  highest  branch  of  his  profession  : 
and  the  choice  of  the  Academy  cannot  but  in  a 
degree  augment  the  depression  under  which, 
unhappily,  line  engravers  suffer  in  this  country. 
But  it  will  be  clear  to  all  who  give  thought  to 
the  subject,  that  when  the  Academy  resolved 
on  the  admission  of  engravers,  they  ought  to 
have  increased  their  number,  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  such  a  result  without  prejudice  to  the 
painters  and  sculptors  who  are  associates.  If 
but  one  additional  member  was  to  be  elected,  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  Mr.  Cousins  ;  when 
such  artists  as  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Poole,  Mr.  Danby,  Mr.  Elmore,  Mr.  Egg,  Mr.  S. 
Cooper,  Mr.  W.  R.  Pickersgill,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
Goodall,  and  three  or  four  others — were  candi¬ 
dates  seeking  and  waiting  for  the  promotions 
they  have  so  ably  earned  and  so  well  merited. 
The  rejection  of  such  artists  as  those  we 
have  named — ten  or  twelve  in  number — will 
unquestionably  strengthen  the  very  general 
impression  that  the  Royal  Academy,  as  it  now 
exists,  is  not  desirous  of  admitting  into  its  body 
artists  whose  genius  overshadows  the  short¬ 
comings  or  fallings -off  of  those  who  are  in 
possession  of  the  high  places.  If  the  Society 
persist  in  refusing  any  addition  to  their  numbers 
— determining  that  it  shall  in  1850  consist  of 
exactly  the  same  amount  that  it  had  in  1760 — 
according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  it 
will  be  twelve  years  before  these  gentlemen 
become  members,  —  to  say  nothing  of  other 
great  minds  that  must  influence  Art  before  that 
period  has  elapsed.  No  one  will  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  declare  these  ten  artists  to  be 
worthy  of  membership  :  each  holds  a  foremost 
place  in  Art  ;  and  receives  the  homage  of  every 
country  in  Europe.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
particularise :  but  one  may  be  named  as  by 
universal  accord  ranked  among  the  greatest 
painters  of  modern  times — the  works  of  Mr.  E. 
M.  Ward  during  several  years  past,  last  year 
especially,  received  the  unqualified  admiration 
not  of  the  public  alone,  but  of  the  artists. 
How  then  can  the  Royal  Academy  hesitate  to 
augment  their  body  from  forty  to  fifty  ?  If  only 
mediocrity  waited  at  their  doors,  some  augmen¬ 
tation  might  be  advisable  :  but  when  ten, 
twelve,  or  it  may  be  fifteen  men  of  genius,  of 
character,  of  industry,  ask  admission  and  are, 
year  after  year,  refused  it,  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  rotten  in  a  system  which  leads  to  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  last  degree  pernicious. 

Royal  Academy. — Mr.  S.  Hart,  R.A.,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  painting,  delivered  his  first  lecture  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th  inst.,  too  late  in  the  month 
for  us  to  do  more  than  allude  to  it ;  in  our  next 
we  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  devote  space  to  its 
consideration. 

Machine  Engraving. — Messrs.  Bradbury  & 
Evans  have  submitted  to  us  some  specimens  of 
medallion  engraving,  in  line,  by  machinery, 
similar  to  those  we  have  occasionally  introduced 
into  the  Art  Journal,  and,  we  presume,  produced 
by  a  similar  process,  though,  certainly,  with 
very  considerable  improvement  in  delicacy  and 
closeness  of  line.  These  specimens  are  cer¬ 
tainly  very  beautiful  and  most  accurate ;  the 
latter  quality  was  often  deficient  in  the  machi¬ 
nery  of  Mr.  Bates,  the  originator  of  this  kind  of 
engraving.  Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Evans  announce 
they  are  ready  to  undertake  any  kind  of  copying 
medallions,  and  historical  and  ornamental  sub¬ 
jects  in  relievo,  by  their  new  process,  one  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  for  this  description  of  illustration. 

Engravers  and  Publishers  :  Action  at  Law. 
— In  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  during  the 
last  month,  a  case  came  on  for  hearing  before 
Lord  Campbell  and  a  Special  Jury,  in  which  Mr. 
H.  Graves  of  Pall-Mall  sought  to  recover  com¬ 
pensation  from  Mr.  Charles  Lewis,  the  eminent 


engraver  of  “Landseers,”  &c.,  for  a’breach  of 
contract.  It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had 
purchased  from  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  the  copy¬ 
right  of  his  celebrated  picture  “  The  Colley 
Dogs,”  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  engraved, 
and  he  subsequently  contracted  with  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  engrave  the  picture,  he  agreeing  to 
complete  the  plate  within  one  year,  or  as  near 
thereto  as  possible  ;  this  proviso  being  necessary 
from  the  condition  imposed  by  Sir  E.  Landseer, 
that  the  plate  should  be  completed  within  two 
years  from  the  sale  of  the  copyright,  during 
which  time  he  was  to  lend  the  picture  to  the 
engraver.  The  picture  was  sold  to  Mr.  Blake- 
more  while  the  plate  was  in  progress,  and  the 
two  years  having  expired,  he  demanded  to  have 
the  picture  delivered  to  him,  which  was  accord¬ 
ingly  done,  and  as  the  plate  was  not  then 
complete,  the  defendant  was  unable  to  fulfil  his 
contract,  which  it  was  contended  he  ought  to 
have  done  within  the  limited  time,  and  which 
he  had  very  far  exceeded  before  the  picture  was 
claimed  by  Mr.  Blakemore.  When  the  case  was 
called  on,  it  was  suggested  that  some  arrange¬ 
ment  might  be  come  to,  and  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
was  consulted  as  to  the  time  which  it  would 
take  to  finish  the  plate.  Eventually  a  verdict 
was  taken  for  the  plaintiff  for  a  sum  of  money, 
which  was  to  be  reduced  if  the  defendant  com¬ 
pleted  the  plate  in  four  months,  Mr.  Blakemore, 
the  proprietor  of  the  picture,  having  consented 
to  allow  Mr.  Lewis  to  have  the  picture  for  that 
purpose. — Lord  Campbell  said  he  was  very  glad 
to  find  that  so  satisfactory  an  arrangement  had 
been  come  to  ;  and  as  the  plate,  which  every  one 
admitted  was  a  most  beautiful  one,  was  now  to 
be  completed,  he  hoped  he  might  he  alloived  to 
subscribe  for  a  copy. 

Exhibition  of  Art  for  the  “  Patriotic 
Fund.”- — Under  the  patronage  of  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  and  of  a 
host  of  titled  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  an 
exhibition  will  shortly  be  opened  to  the  public, 
consisting  of  contributions  of  pictures,  sketches, 
and  drawings,  by  distinguished  amateurs  and 
artists.  Mr.  Gambart  has,  with  the  greatest 
liberality,  offered  the  committee  the  use  of  the 
Fine  Art  Gallery,  121,  Pall  Mall,  free  of  any 
charge,  for  five  weeks  during  the  season,  for  this 
purpose.  The  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  and 
sale  are  intended  to  be  given  to  the  Patriotic 
Fund. 

The  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund. — The  anni¬ 
versary  dinner  of  this  valuable  institution  will 
take  place  on  Saturday  the  31st  of  March  :  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  will  preside  on  the 
occasion.  The  event  will,  therefore,  be  one  of 
no  ordinary  interest.  The  Lord  Mayor — Francis 
Graham  Moon — for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  influenced  and  promoted  the  cause  of 
Art  and  artists  more  than  any  other  British  sub¬ 
ject  :  from  his  establishment  issued  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  best  engravings  of  modern 
times,  from  the  works  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  popular  of  our  English  painters.  He  retired 
from  business  some  two  years  ago,  esteemed  and 
respected  by  all  the  artists  with  whom  he  had 
been  for  so  long  a  period  associated — having 
rendered  public  services  in  connection  witli  the 
Arts  second  to  those  of  no  publisher,  living 
or  dead.  Having  been  raised  to  the  highest 
eminence  attainable  by  a  citizen  of  London,  he 
is  now  called  upon  again  to  serve  the  cause  with 
which  he  is  so  closely  identified  ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  will  be  largely  supported,  not 
alone  by  his  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  but  by 
all  lovers  of  Art.  The  institution  is  one  which 
every  artist  is  bound  to  assist :  it  consists  of  two 
branches, — that  which  bestows  money  in  charity 
upon  all  cases  that  demand  pecuniary  aid,  and 
that  which  enables  members  to  guard  against 
the  perils  of  penury  arising  from  sickness  or  old 
age,  or  any  of  the  accidents  of  life.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  when  applications  upon  the  funds 
are  likely  to  be  more  numerous  and  urgent  than 
heretofore,  the  “state  of  the  times”  renders 
activity  and  zeal  more  than  usually  needful.  On 
all  accounts,  therefore,  we  hope  the  meeting  of 
its  friends  and  supporters  on  the  31st  of  March 
will  be  large,  that  the  efforts  will  be  of  magni¬ 
tude  corresponding  with  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  and  that  the  Lord  Mayor  will  find  his  long 
services  to  Art  and  artists  thus  acknowledged. 


The  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris — It  is  our 
intention  to  report  fully  the  approaching  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Paris ;  and  to  give,  in  several  monthly 
parts,  numerous  illustrations  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  suggestive  objects  of  Art-industry 
therein  contained.  This  announcement  may 
suffice  to  inform  British  and  foreign  manufac¬ 
turers  that  we  are  ready  to  communicate  with 
them  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  engrave 
such  of  their  productions  as  we  may  consider  it 
desirable  to  publish  in  the  Art-Journal.  As 
heretofore,  these  engravings  will  be  issued  with¬ 
out  cost  to  the  manufacturer :  we  therefore 
claim  the  entire  right  of  selection. 

Gallery  of  Illustration. — Two  new  and 
very  graphic  scenes  have  just  been  added  to  this 
interesting  dioramic  representation :  one  a 
picture  of  the  desperate  Battle  of  Inkermann, 
and  the  other  a  view  of  the  great  storm  in  the 
Black  Sea.  These  paintings  form  part  of  the 
series  of  the  events  of  the  war  in  the  East,  and 
are  most  creditable  to  the  artists,  Messrs.  Grieve 
&  Telbin.  The  picture  of  the  storm  is  par¬ 
ticularly  excellent,  and  the  illusion  is  rendered 
almost  perfect  by  the  motion  of  the  canvas,  and 
the  mimic  thunder  and  lightning. 

The  Lion  in  Love. — A  correspondent  has 
kindly  refreshed  our  memory  concerning  the 
subject  of  this  piece  of  sculpture,  engraved  in 
our  last  number.  It  is  so  long  since  we  read 
the  fables  of  iEsop,  we  had  quite  forgotten  that 
Mr.  Geefs  must  have  borrowed  his  idea  thence  : 
but  the  sculptor  has  taken  an  artist’s  license  in 
his  representation  of  the  woodman’s  daughter. 

Messrs.  Jennens  &  Bettridge  some  time 
since  received  a  commission  from  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  to  manufacture, 
in  papier-mache ,  a  fire-screen,  as  a  new  yeai’’s 
gift  from  the  Duchess  to  the  Queen  and  her 
Royal  Consort.  The  screen  consists  of  three 
folds,  the  centre  one  ornamented  with  the 
initials  V.  and  A.  in  mother-of-pearl,  inlaid  by  a 
patented  process  of  the  manufacturers,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wreath  of  oak-leaves,  beautifully 
painted  from  nature.  The  other  folds  are 
decorated  with  wreaths  of  Scotch  heather,  also 
painted  from  nature.  These  designs  are  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  royal 
donor.  The  framework  of  each  fold  is  tastefully 
ornamented  with  a  novel  combination  of  the 
rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle,  in  burnished  and 
matted  gold. 

Coloured  Photographs. — It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  many  of  our  readers  that  Mr.  Hill  of 
the  United  States  some  time  since  announced 
the  discovery  of  a  process  by  which  coloured 
radiations  impressed  themselves  in  corresponding 
colours  upon  a  metal  tablet  ;  in  fact  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Photographic  pictures  coloured  by 
the  sunbeam  itself.  From  the  circumstance  that 
the  process  has  never  been  published  by  Mr.  Hill, 
it  was  almost  forgotten.  We  have  now  before 
us,  however,  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
Westhill,  Greene  Co.  in  which  he  states  that  ill 
health  has  been  the  cause  of  the  delay  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Hill,  who  is,  however,  now  desirous 
of  publishing  his  discovery,  but  he  is  anxious  to 
secure  some  remuneration  for  it,  before  he  gives 
it  to  the  public.  ‘Mr.  Clarke  states,  the  “  impres¬ 
sions  are  taken  in  their  natural  colours  upon  the 
common  daguerreotype  plates,  and  they  are  of 
unfading  beauty.  Once  fixed  upon  the  plate, 
any  ordinary  amount  of  rubbing  has  no  effect 
upon  them,  except  it  be  to  brighten  them  and 
thus  develope  their  beauties  more  fully.  In  fact 
they  cannot  be  effaced  from  the  plate,  but  by 
the  dissolving  powers  of  chemical  agents.  The 
results  have  been  the  admiration  of  scientific 
men,  photographers,  and  all  who  have  seen  them, 
including  a  committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate.”  Mr.  Clarke  continues,  “  Mr.  Hill  has 
finally  concluded  to  divulge  to  the  world  the 
secrets  of  a  process  by  which  he  has  obtained 
results  of  such  permanent  beauty,  so  soon  as  he 
has  taken  the  proper  precautions  to  secure  for 
himself  and  family  a  due  proportion  of  the 
pecuniary  benefits  of  a  discovery,  which  has 
cost  him  years  of  anxiety  and  labour,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  he  has  sacrificed  both  his  health 
and  his  means.”  Mr.  Hill  proposes  to  secure 
himself  by  patent  in  this  country,  unless  a 
certain  sum  be  obtained  by  subscription  with 
which  to  reward  him  for  his  labour. 
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REVIEWS. 


Life  of  “William  Etty,  R.  A.  By  Alexander 
Gilchrist,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  Published  by  D.  Bogue,  London. 

We  happened  to  hear,  a  long  time  since,  that  a 
biography  of  Etty  was  preparing  by  a  gentleman 
well  qualified  for  so  important  a  task,  and  our  inte¬ 
rest  was  excited  by  the  intelligence  which  had 
reached  us.  A  perusal  of  the  two  volumes  Mr. 
Gilchrist  has  published  does  not,  however,  justify 
the  expectations  we  had  been  led  to  form  -  with 
such  a  subject,  and  with  such  materials  as  he  seems 
to  have  had  in  his  hands,  he  should  have  produced 
a  better  book;  or,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  have 
“constructed”  a  better  “narrative.”  Allowing 
for  certain  common-places  of  language,  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  phraseology,  and  ungrammatical  model¬ 
ling  of  sentences,  which  render  some  passages  dif¬ 
ficult  to  understand— in  short,  if  one  is  indifferent 
to  the  style  in  which  a  narrative  is  written,  this  is 
readable  enough  in  its  way,  but  it  is  not  a  bio¬ 
graphy  of  an  artist  like  Etty  such  as  we  would 
have  ;  we  want  less  of  the  man  than  we  have  here, 
and  more  of  the  painter,  though  the  two  characters 
should  never  be  separated — more  of  the  philosophy 
of  his  Art,  and  less  of  the  ordinary  incidents  of 
every-day  life.  It  is  evident  Mr.  Gilchrist  has 
been  embarras  des  richesses ,  so  far  as  his  materials 
go,  and  has  not  made  a  judicious  use  of  them  :  he 
might,  had  he  known  how  to  dispose  of  them  effec¬ 
tually,  have  compressed  the  “  life  ”  into  one  volume 
instead  of  two,  and  made  it  worthier  of  his  subject. 

In  the  simply-told,  yet  not  less  eloquently  ex¬ 
pressed,  autobiography  with  which  Etty  favoured 
us  in  the  year  1849,  and  which  Mr.  Gilchrist  refers 
to  in  several  places  as  the  “  Art-  Union  Biography,” 
(a  glance  at  any  page  in  which  it  was  published 
would  have  told  him  the  title  of  our  work  was 
then  the  Art-Journal ,)  we  had  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  man,  and  of  his  feelings  as  an  artist ;  we 
learn  little  more  from  his  biographer.  Etty  might 
speak  of  himself,  and  he  did  so,  modestly  and  in¬ 
genuously  ;  others  might  discourse  of  Iris  works, 
but  to  do  this  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  the  mind 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the  subject,  and  should 
receive  some  reflection  from  the  rich,  varied,  and 
glowing  hues  which  the  painter  put  upon  his  can¬ 
vasses  :  but  neither  “nymphs ”  nor  “ graces ”  seem 
to  rouse  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gilchrist  above  the  level  of 
ordinary  description  where  he  essays  to  write  of  a 
picture  ;  only  now  and  then  he  breaks  out  into  the 
imaginative,  and  fancies  he  discovers  something- 
poetical,  but  he  soon  relapses  into  what  an  artist 
might  call  the  “  neutral-tint  style.” 

From  one  so  wedded  to  his  art  as  was  Etty,  we 
should  have  expected  to  find  in  his  letters  from 
Italy — whither  he  went  chiefly  to  study  the  glorious 
colourists  of  the  Venetian  school,  which  had  so 
powerful  an  influence  on  his  after  practice — some 
reflections  and  opinions  of  the  great  works  he 
travelled  there  to  see.  It  may  be  that  he  put  those 
on  record,  but  we  find  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the 
epistolary  fragments  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  brought  for¬ 
ward  :  we  read  of  his  copying  certain  pictures,  and 
making  studies  of  portions  of  others,  but  scarcely  a 
paragraph  of  artistic  criticism,  nor  of  that  enthu¬ 
siastic  feeling  which  must  have  been  roused  at  the 
sight  of  walls  brilliant  with  the  productions  of 
Titian,  Tintoretto,  Paolo  Veronese,  &c. ;  if  his  bio¬ 
grapher  found  matter  of  this  kind  in  the  mass  of 
letters  which  he  seems  to  have  had  at  his  disposal, 
and  has  purposely  suppressed  it,  he  has  not  done 
justice  to  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  and  those  who 
venerate  the  painter,  as  we  do,  owe  Mr.  Gilchrist 
but  small  thanks  for  the  omission.  Surely  six 
months  and  more  passed  in  Italy  and  France  must 
have  produced,  in  his  correspondence,  something 
besides  the  “gossiping  fragments”  Mr.  Gilchrist 
has  extracted  from  Etty’s  letters  to  his  relatives 
and  friends. 

Etty  was  an  artist  of  great,  though  not  original, 
genius  ;  his  strength  lay  in  the  poetry  of  his  com¬ 
positions,  and  in  his  colouring — especially  of  the 
undraped  female  figure  :  Mr.  Gilchrist  tells  us  by 
what  process  the  mind  of  the  painter  fixed  itself  on 
this  class  of  subject  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other. 

“  At  first, — Etty  used  in  private  to  relate, — while 
knowing  little  of  Art,  or  of  his  own  capacities,  ere 
London  or  Academy  had  been  seen,  he  had  thought 
to  paint  Landscape : — ‘The  sky  was  so  beautiful, 
and  the  effects  of  Light  and  Cloud.  Afterwards, 
when  I  found  that  all  the  great  painters  of  Anti- 

Shad  become  thus  great  through  painting 
;  Actions,  and  the  Human  Form,  I  resolved  to 
paint  nothing  else.  And  finding,’ — this  was  later 
— ‘  God’s  most  glorious  work  to  be  Woman,  that  all 
human  beauty  had  been  concentrated  in  her,  I  re¬ 
solved  to  dedicate  myself  to  painting  —  not  the 
Draper’s  or  Milliner’s  work— but  God’s  most  glo¬ 


rious  work,  more  finely  than  ever  had  been  done  ’ 
— a  resolve  he  in  the  end  did  much  to  fulfil.” 

Etty  left  behind  him  a  series  of  “  Aphorisms  and 
Remarks,  made  and  collected  in  the  course  of  my 
Life  and  Practice.”  Wc  extract  two  or  three  by 
way  of  exemplifying  that  his  practice  did  not 
always  square  with  his  principles  : — “  Let  your 
principal  attention  be  to  the  Form  :  for  without 
that ,  the  best  Colouring  is  but  a  chaos.” — “  Form 
must,  above  Colour,  be  attended  to.” — “Drawing 
is  the  soul  of  Art.”  It  is  in  these  qualities  of  Form 
and  Drawing  that  many  of  his  pictures  are  deficient, 
and  their  other  excellencies  scarcely  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  this  primary  principle  of  good  Art. 

The  last  chapter  in  Mr.  Gilchrist’s  volumes  is 
devoted  to  the  style  and  character  of  Etty’s  pictures, 
and  especially  to  a  defence — which,  we  think,  and 
the  world  thinks  too,  we  believe,  scarcely  necessary 
— of  his  devotion  to  the  nude  figure,  and  to  a  refuta¬ 
tion — equally  unnecessary — of  the  charges  brought 
against  the  artist  for  the  indulgence  of  his  taste  ; 
charges  that  have  been  urged  so  far  as  to  associate 
his  works  with  those  of  an  immoral  tendency,  and 
the  artist  himself  with  immoral  conduct.  Mr. 
Gilchrist  has  ably  vindicated  both  from  accusations 
that  could  alone  have  birth  in  corrupted  minds.  The 
painter  only  inculcated  the  same  doctrine  as  Goethe 
taught,  when  the  philosopher  wrote, — “  Accustom 
yourself  to  the  free  contemplation  of  Nature  !  She 
will  always  awaken  serious  reflections.  And  the 
beauty  of  Art  will  hallow  the  sentiments  that  arise 
from  it.”  A  man  who  could  express  such  thoughts 
as  the  following,  in  a  letter  to  his  niece,  is  not  one 
whose  acts  were  likely  to  have  belied  his  senti¬ 
ments  : — “Oh  that  I  could  have  seen  my  country 
when  her  brows  were  crowned  with  gems,  like  what 
our  abbeys,  our  churches,  and  our  cathedrals  once 
were!  When  schism  had  not  split  the  Christian 
world  into  fighting  and  disputing  fanatics ;  when  the 
dignity  of  Christ’s  holy  temple,  and  of  his  worship, 
were  thought  improved  by  making  the  Fine  Arts 
handmaid  thereto  ;  and  the  finest  efforts  of  the  soul 
of  man  were  made  subservient  to  His  glory  !  ” 

Our  complaint  of  Mr.  Gilchrist’s  biography  is, 
that  we  do  not  see  in  it  enough  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  man  and  the  painter ;  his  outer  life,  his  aca¬ 
demical  pursuits  and  constancy,  his  wanderings  at 
home  and  abroad,  his  social  meetings,  and  his  family 
intercourses,  are  not  all  sufficient  to  interest  us 
as  we  before  said,  we  looked  for  something  more 
than  these  ;  we  do  not  find  it  and  are  disappointed  : 
possibly  others  may  not  feel  as  we  do  ;  if  so,  these 
volumes  will  afford  them  entertaining  though 
desultory  reading. 


Thf.  Ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  By 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti.  Published 
by  P.  &  D.  Colnaghi,  London. 

While  for  many  centuries  thousands  of  devotees 
have  made  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  to  do  homage  to 
Papal  supremacy,  and  to  the  shrines  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  not  a  few,  within  the  last  three  hundred 
years,  have  travelled  thither  to  see  what  man  hath 
wrought  in  this  city  of  temples  and  palaces  of 
bygone  ages ;  among  these  glories  of  ancient  Art, 
the  foremost  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  in  the  Vatican,  painted  in  fresco  by 
Buonarotti,  by  command  of  Julius  II.  When  we 
consider  the  vastness  of  this  work,  its  multiplicity 
of  subjects,  grand  in  design  and  magnificent  in  con¬ 
ception,  and  the  limited  time,  only  about  twenty 
months,  in  which  it  was  executed,  it  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  achieve¬ 
ments  the  ingenuity  and  the  industry  of  man  ever 
accomplished.  It  has  a  world-wide  reputation, 
though  its  wonders  are  known  only  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  few.  A  gentleman  of  taste,  and  who  pos¬ 
sesses  the  means  not  only  of  ministering  to  it  him¬ 
self,  but  of  making  others  sharers  of  his  enjoyment 
— Mr.  Harford,  of  Blaise  Castle,  near  Bristol, 
undertook  the  task  of  having  a  drawing  made  of 
this  clief-d' oeuvre,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  L. 
Gruner,  of  London,  and  printed  in  chromo-litho¬ 
graphy,  at  the  press  of  Winkelman,  of  Berlin. 
It  is  most  elaborately  and  delicately  executed — one 
of  the  most  highly-finished  examples  of  this  kind 
of  printing  we  ever  saw  ;  and  wc  have  little  doubt, 
for  it  has  never  been  our  good  fortune  to  visit  the 
Vatican,  of  its  being  a  faithful  representation  of 
the  original  series  of  frescoes.  These  have  been 
engraved  at  various  times,  both  as  a  whole,  and  in 
parts,  but  wc  do  not  remember  to  have  before  seen 
a  coloured  copy  of  the  designs  ;  in  fact,  a  fac-simile 
of  the  ceiling  as  it  exists  :  this  print  is  therefore  to 
be  coveted.  We  may  add  that  Mr.  Harford  has  not 
engaged  in  this  undertaking  with  a  view  to  pecu¬ 
niary  profits,  as  these,  if  any,  are  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution : 
hence  there  arc  two  strong  motives  why  the  lover 
of  Art  should  give  the  work  his  support  .—the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  print  itself,  and  the  recollection  of 
the  good  which  its  sale  may  ensure  to  others. 


Curiosities  of  London.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A, 
Published  by  D.  Bogus,  London. 

If  Mr.  Timbs  has  spared  neither  labour  nor  research 
in  the  compilation  of  this  volume,  he  has  been  re¬ 
markably  chary  of  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed. 
There  are  eight  hundred  pages,  small  in  size,  and 
in  small  type,  all  so  closely  packed  together  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  open  a  page  and  read  it 
fairly  through.  Now  this  is  the  more  tantalising 
because  it  is  really  a  very  amusing  book ;  the 
amount  of  information  which  it  contains  concerning 
every  street  and  building  in  our  huge  metropolis  is 
something  extraordinary ;  we  can  quite  believe  the 
author  when  he  tells  us  he  has  been  employed 
during  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  collect¬ 
ing  his  materials,  aided  by  nearly  fifty  years  per¬ 
sonal  recollections  of  London  and  its  vicinity.  The 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  work  greatly  facili¬ 
tates  especial  references  ;  in  this  respect  it  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  other  similar  publication  we  know  :  we 
may  not  inappropriately  call  it  a  well  digested  and 
comprehensive  “  Topographical  and  Historical  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  London.”  Mr.  Timbs  has  long  been 
associated  with  much  of  the  popular  literature  of 
his  time,  but  he  will  leave  behind  him  no  more 
interesting  result  of  his  diligence  and  experience  in 
the  “  craft”  of  book-making  than  this,  whose  only 
fault  is  that  it  is  not  more  “handy.” 


The  Crayon.  Published  by  Stillman  and 
Durand,  New  York. 

The  Art-spirit  of  America  is  waking  into  life  and 
energy,  and  developing  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways  ; 
it  has  now  attained  such  a  point  of  healthy,  vigorous 
vitality,  as  to  require  an  organ  of  its  own  by  means  of 
which  the  world  may  hear  of  its  existence,  and  may 
mark  its  progress.  Such  an  instrument  will  be 
found  in  the  columns  of  the  “  Crayon,”  a  weekly 
publication,  devoted,  as  the  name  implies,  to  the 
Fine  Arts.  “We  have  received  three  or  four  of  the 
earliest  numbers  of  this  serial,  which  seems  to  have 
in  it  all  the  elements  of  success.  There  are  some 
excellently  written  papers  in  the  several  numbers — 
to  some  of  which  the  names  of  artists  of  reputation 
in  the  States  are  affixed — and  much  agreeable 
artistic  chit-chat.  English  literature  of  a  similar 
kind  is,  as  it  should  be,  laid  under  contribution,  and 
acknowledged ;  for  the  younger  must  still  learn  of 
the  elder.  With  so  strong  a  desire  as  America  feels 
to  obtain  distinction  in  all  that  appertains  to  intel¬ 
lectual  matters,  and  with  her  strong  impulses  and 
aptitude  for  acquirement,  she  cannot  be  slow  in 
attaining  her  object.  Such  a  periodical  as  the 
“  Crayon”  will  help  forward  this  consummation  by 
diffusing  a  knowledge  of  those  principles  which  aid 
in  enlightening  a  nation,  and  of  those  facts  and 
things  which  have  made  other  countries  great,  and 
have  sustained  then-  exalted  position.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  with  much  pleasure  we  welcome  another  hearty 
labourer  in  the  cause  we  have  ourselves  so  long- 
endeavoured  to  promote. 


Views  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Park, 
Sydenham.  From  Drawings  by  eminent 
Artists,  and  Photographs  by  P.  II.  Delamotte. 
With  a  Title-page,  and  Literary  Notices  by 
M.  Digby  Wyatt.  Lithographed,  Printed 
and  Published  by  Day  &  Son,  Loudon. 

Of  all  attempts  which  have  hitherto  been  made  to 
set  forth,  by  means  of  pictures,  the  wonders  of  the 
existing  Crystal  Palace,  this  is,  beyond  measure, 
the  best.  Such  commendation  is,  however,  but 
comparative,  and  does  not  justice  to  the  work  before 
us  ;  we  will  say  then  it  is  a  very  beautiful  volume 
in  its  illustrations,  and  highly  instructive  in  the 
letter-press  descriptions  which  Mr.  Wyatt  has  in¬ 
troduced.  The  principal  subject-,  or,  at  least,  those 
which  will  interest  most,  are  the  views  of  the 
Courts  :  they  are  drawn  with  exceeding  delicacy 
and  with  strict  attention  to  detail ;  and,  being 
printed  in  two  or  three  tints,  are  thus  rendered  very 
effective  :  but  why  not  print  all  in  colours  (where 
such  are  necessary  to  the  complete  elucidation  of 
the  architecture)  as  two  of  the  Courts — the  Pom¬ 
peian  and  the  Italian — are  printed  ?  And  why 
destroy  the  illusion  of  past  ages  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  tall  ladies  in  shawls  and  mantillas,  and 
tall  gentlemen  in  frock-coats,  Oxonians,  Chester¬ 
fields,  and  ‘  ‘  registered  paletots  ?  ”  These  may  do  very 
well  at  Sydenham,  because  they  are  parts  of  the 
living  and  breathing  world  all  around ;  but  in  the 
silent  though  eloquent  picture,  they  seem  to  us  a 
mockery :  here  they  appear  intruders  upon  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  ancient  Egypt  —  the  very 
sphynxes  look  outraged  at  their  presence — and  amid 
the  restored  magnificence  of  Assyrian  pomp.  In 
the  Roman  Court  these  interlopers  have  been  judi¬ 
ciously  kept  almost  out  of  sight  ;  there  is  little  here 
to  disturb  the  dream  of  enchantment  that  rises  up 
from  arch  and  column,  and  graceful  sculptures. 
How  easy  it  would  have  been  for  the  artists  who 
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hare  otherwise  so  well  done  their  work,  Messrs. 
Delamottc,  Bedford,  &c.,  to  have  enlivened  their 
subjects  with  a  few  figures  of  the  respective  nations 
of  antiquity,  which  they  might  readily  have  pro¬ 
cured  from  authentic  sources:  Egypt,  Nineveh, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  the  mediaeval  ages,  would  then 
have  stood  before  us  in  their  own  proper  persons, 
and  not  as  they  now  do,  denationalised  by  obtrusive 
introductions.  *  Such  are  the  only  exceptions  we 
take  to  this  tastefully  illustrated  publication. 


The  Pocket  Peek  age  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  By  H.  R.  Forster,  of  the  Morning 
Post.  Published  by  D.  Bogue,  London. 

A  neat,  compact,  and  portable  rival  of  the  more 
bulky  volumes  of  Burke  and  Dod  :  we  do  not 
happen  to  have  seen  Mr.  Forster’s  “  Peerage  ” 
before,  but  the  title  page  informs  us  that  this  is 
the  fifth  year  of  its  publication.  The  connection  of 
the  author  with  the  acknowledged  daily  organ  of 
the  aristocracy  and  fashionable  world  well  qualifies 
him  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  and  which  he 
has  adequately  performed  :  in  this  task  we  find  he 
has  been  aided  by  those  whose  names  occupy  so 
prominent  a  place  in  our  national  community ;  the 
title  page  expresses  that  the  volume  is  “revised  by 
the  nobility.”  AYe  may  therefore  conclude  it  is  as 
free  from  inaccuracies  as  any  work  of  such  a  nature 
can  be,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  containing  all 
necessary  information  respecting  our  titled  classes, 
almost  down  to  the  period  at  which  we  are  writing. 
The  aristocratic  heroes  of  the  Crimea  have  not  been 
forgotten  by  the  author ;  those  who  have  fought 
and  died  at  Alma,  Balaklava,  and  Inkermann,  as 
well  as  they  who  have  lost  their  lives  by  sickness 
and  wounds,  are  duly  chronicled  in  this  small  but 
well-arranged  volume. 


Ladies  of  the  Reformation  :  Memoirs  of  Dis¬ 
tinguished  female  characters.  By  the 
Rev  James  Anderson.  Illustrated  by  James 
Goodwin,  J.  AY.  Archer,  &c.  Published  by 
Blackie  &  Son,  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Glasgow. 

AYe  do  not  like  the  title  to  this  volume  of  feminine 
martyrdom .  AYhy  was  it  not  ‘ 1  AVomen  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  ?  ”  The  distinction  of  rank  implied  by  the  title 
sounds  feeb le,  when  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  is 
considered.  The  history  of  female  heroism  is  in 
itself  one  of  the  most  elevating  of  all  histories  ;  it 
does  not  go  forth  into  the  battle-field ;  or  spring 
armed  cap-a-pie,  into  the  gulf,  but  it  never  fails  : 
and  when  it  takes  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
Cross  of  the  Saviour  as  its  emblems,  it  becomes  sub¬ 
lime  in  its  singleness  of  purpose.  No  woman  in 
Sacred  record  betrayed  her  Saviour.  No  woman 
turned  back  or  denied  Christ.  AVhen  we  consider 
this,  wc  wonder  that  Air.  Anderson  has  recorded 
facts,  we  had  almost  written,  tamely :  he  has  adhered 
to  Ms  text ;  but  in  no  one  instance,  has  he  been 
moved  to  eloquence,  or  warmed  into  enthusiasm. 
However,  the  “  facts”  and  authorities  are  well  and 
clearly  given,  and  the  poetry  of  those  facts  is 
supplied  by  the  illustrations ;  these  are  full  of 
expression,  and  reflect  great  credit  on  the  reading 
and  artistic  feeling  of  Air.  James  Goodwin,  who  has 
contributed  over  thirty  of  the  historical  subjects. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  beautiful  examples  of 
Art,  and  do  infinite  honour  to  the  artist.  The 
landscapes  and  various  “remains,”  are  from  the 
pencils  of  Alessrs.  Archer,  Humphries,  Johnson, 
Jewitt,  &c.,  and  form  a  valuable  addition  anil 
adornment  to  the  several  “histories;”  these  are 
divided  into  the  women  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
reformation,  with  records  also  of  those  who  were 
distinguished  in  the  Netherlands,  as  faithful  to  the 
last.  The  book  is  neatly  got  up,  and  worthy  a 
place  in  every  protestant  library. 


Miscellanea  Grafhica  :  A  Collection  of 
Ancient,  AIedieval,  and  Renaissance  Re¬ 
mains  ;  in  the  Possession  of  Lord  Lon- 
desborough.  Illustrated  by  F.  AY.  Fairholt, 
F.S.A.  Part  III.  Published  by  Chapman  & 
Hall,  London. 

The  third  part  of  Air.  Fairholt’s  publication  (wo 
have  already  noticed  the  others  as  they  appeared) 
opens  with  two  coloured  examples  of  “  enamelled 
plates  of  the  thirteenth  century,”  which  the  author 
considers  to  have  once  formed  portions  of  the 
decoration  of  the  arcades  of  an  altar-piece  :  they 
represent  respectively  the  figures  of  David  and 
Solomon,  in  gold  on  a  deep  azure  ground,  which 
ground  is  decorated  with  ornamental  devices  in 
gold,  and  with  a  border  of  rich  and  various  colours. 
On  the  second  plate  are  engraved  a  number  of 
ancient  rings,  all  of  them,  more  or  less,  extremely 
curious:  one,  for  instance,  a  “Hebrew  betrothal 
ring,”  has  on  it  the  model  of  a  square  building 
with  a  steep  roof,  dormer  windows,  and  moveable 
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vanes.  Another,  of  a  similar  character,  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  octangular  shaped  building  with  a 
dome  :  rings  of  this  kind  are  denominated  ‘  ‘  Temple 
rings.”  The  third  plate  exMbits  five  drawings 
from  “German  drinking  cups,”  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  :  the  forms  of  these  are  most  singular ; 
one  takes  that  of  a  windmill,  another  of  a  bear, 
another  of  a  lantern,  and  the  remaining  two  of  the 
female  figure.  The  fourth  plate  introduces  to  us 
“hunting  and  warders’  horns,”  of  about  four 
centuries  back.  This  publication,  when  complete, 
will  be  highly  interesting  to  the  antiquarian. 


Studies  fitoM  Nature.  By  Dr.  Herwann 
AIasius.  Translated  by'  Charles  Boner. 
Illustrated  by  C.  Hasse,  of  Leipsic.  Published 
by  Chapman  &  Hall,  London. 

A  fresh  and  healthy  mind  Charles  Boner  has  the 
happiness  of  possessing,  whether  it  manifests  itself 
in  original  writings  as  in  his  “  Chamois  Hunting 
in  the  Alountains  of  Bavaria,”  or  in  Ms  trans¬ 
lations  from  German  authors,  like  Dr.  AIasius, 
whose  mind  is  as  free  from  affectation  as  his  own. 
If  we  were  to  classify  the  Doctor  as  would  a 
naturalist,  we  should  say  he  belongs  to  the  genus 
“  AYliite,  of  Selborne,”  his  descriptions  of  trees,  birds, 
&c.,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  those  inAArhite’s 
well-known  history,  though  they  are  not,  like  the 
latter’s,  confined  to  the  growth  ot  a  single  locality. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  treats  of  the  trees  of 
Northern  Germany  ;  the  second  to  the  habits  and 
character  of  birds;  and  the  remaining  parts  to 
divers  reptiles,  beasts,  and  fish ;  and  these  are  so 
agreeably  discussed  that  the  translator  says  truly 
enough  : — -“  The  bookmust  please — its  winsomcness 
is  irresistible.  For  though  it  may  have  lost  in  the 
translation,  there  is  so  much  of  grace  in  every 
thought,  that,  be  the  garb  what  it  may,  its  native 
comeliness  will  still  appear.”  How  it  may  read  in 
the  German  we  know  not,  but  Air.  Boner’s  trans¬ 
lation  reads  pleasantly  enough  and  most  poetically. 
The  woodcuts,  especially  of  the  animals,  arc  good. ; 
they  are  engraved  by  Air.  Buckner,  of  Dresden,  of 
whose  work  we  gave  some  examples  a  few  months 
since  :  a  charming  little  volume  this  is,  altogether, 
for  the  young. 


The  Task  :  a  Poem.  By  AY.  Coavper.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Birket  Foster.  Published  by  J. 
Nisbet  &  Co.,  London. 

Considering  the  utilitarian  character  of  our  times, 
it  is,  perhaps,  well  for  the  poets  of  the  last  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  that  the  arts  of  the  painter  and  engraver 
have  been  invited  to  keep  them  in  public  remem¬ 
brance,  for  it  is  just  probable  that  without  these 
aids,  even  such  as  Cowper  would  now  live  only  in 
name.  A  change  has  come  “o’er  the  spirit  of  our 
dream  ”  since  he  wrote  his  “  Task  ;  ”  dreams  have 
become  stubborn  realities,  fiction  is  lost  in  solid 
facts,  and  the  “  task  ”  of  the  living — and  a  burden¬ 
some,  wearing  task  it  is — is  to  endeavour  to  keep 
pace  with  the  unceasing  restlessness  and  energy  of 
the  age,  and  to  maintain  our  footing  in  the  pathway 
allotted  to  us :  there  is  little  time  for  repose,  still 
less  to  stand  still  and  ponder  over  the  beauties,  and 
extract  the  sweets,  of  which,  in  spite  of  the  rough¬ 
ness  of  the  journey,  the  world  is  yet  full,  if  we  had 
but  the  opportunity  of  appreciating  them. 

AYe  wonder  what  the  bard  of  the  Ouse  would  say 
to  this  exquisite  edition  of  his  favourite  poem, 
could  he  see  it.  Such  a  lover  of  nature  as  he  was, 
how  his  eye  would  have  lighted  up  at  Air.  Foster’s 
delicious  bits  of  landscape,  simple,  truthful,  and 
poetical  as  the  lines  they  illustrate ;  fragments  of 
rural  life  and  scenery  lovely  enough  to  entice  the 
most  ardent  admirers  of  man’s  works  and  of  crowded 
streets  from  the  “confusion  of  tongues,”  and  the 
long  avenues  of  bricks  and  mortar,  into  the  quietude 
of  the  country,  where 

“  at  least  he  would  possess 
The  poet’s  treasure,  silence,  and  indulge 
The  dreams  of  fancy,  tranquil  and  secure.” 

AAre  have  often  had  occasion  to  commend  Air. 
Foster’s  landscape  compositions,  but  we  have  never 
seen  Ms  pencil  more  charmingly  exercised  than  on 
this  beautiful  volume ;  nor  must  we  exclude  from 
our  praises  the  work  of  Air.  E.  Evans,  who  has  en¬ 
graved  the  designs,  on  wood,  in  a  first-rate  style  of 
excellence  :  we  think,  however,  the  tint  of  the 
paper  on  wMch  the  whole  is  printed  rather  too 
dark ;  it  should  have  been  more  of  a  cream-colour, 
as  less  heavy. 


IIildred  the  Daughter.  By  Airs.  Newton 
Crossland.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gilbert.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Routledge  &  Co.,  London. 

The  well-known  author  of  this  charming  volume 
has  developed  a  new  attribute  ;  she  has  long  been 


associated  with  every  advantageous  movement,  and 
known  as  a  highly  moral  writer,  but  now  she  has 
spoken  forth  her  religious  opinions  without  fro- 
wardness  or  concealment,  and  managed  so  skilfully 
that  the  most  worldly  minded  must  confess  that 
“  IIildred”  is  not  only  Airs.  Crossland’s  bravest  and 
best  story,  but  the  most  interesting  she  has  ever  writ¬ 
ten  ;  it  is  perfectly  free  from  cant,  and  full  of  human 
sympathy,  and  of  heroic,  vet  sound,  principles.  It 
is  a  noble  book,  and  would  do  honour,  both  by  its 
conception  and  execution,  to  any  author  of  tMs  our 
time. 


Legends  of  AIount  Leinster.  By  Harry 

AArHiTNEY,  Philomath.  Published  by  P. 

Kennedy,  Dublin. 

AYe  notice  tMs  unpretending  little  volume,  because 
what  may  be  called  “fresh”  legends  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Ireland  are  literary  curiosities,  and 
deserve  to  be  cMonicled  as  such :  the  jewels 
are  set  after  the  ordinary  fashion,  and  not  by 
the  most  skilful  hand ;  but  they  are  bright  and 
sparkling ;  and  will  form  a  pleasant  addition  to 
any  library  where  matters  connected  with  the  Green 
Isle  are  considered  of  importance.  The  sketches  of 
more  modern  date  are  curious  enough,  though  cer¬ 
tainly  on  the  “liberal”  side  of  the  question;  but 
there  is  a  kindly  flow  of  genial  good-humour  wMcli 
more  than  atones  for  the  “party  feeling”  that  so 
frequently  mars  a  good  and  generous  object. 


Our  Lord  Bearing  His  Cross.  Published  by 
Hering  &  Remington,  London. 

There  is  neither  painter’s  nor  engraver’s  name 
appended  to  this  print :  the  first  we  believe  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  supply  with  certainty,  as  the  subject 
is  taken  from  the  altar-piece  of  Alagdalen  College, 
Oxford  ;  and  the  artist  of  the  work  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  determined  :  it  has  been  attributed  to 
Guido,  to  L.  Caracci,  but,  we  believe,  is  now 
generally  assigned  to  the  Spamard,  Alorales,  called 
11  Divino\  it  was  brought  from  ATgo,  in  1702.  It  is 
indeed  a  beautiful  composition,  full  of  deep  devo¬ 
tional  feeling,  realising  to  its  utmost  extent  our 
conception  of  the  “Alan  of  Sorrows.”  The  engraving 
is  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  that  is  all  that  we  need 
say  of  it,  although  we  could  add  much  more,  so 
favourably  are  we  impressed  with  this  profoundly 
solemn  and  attractive  work. 


Dozing  by  the  Old  Pump.  Engraved  by  J. 
Harris  &  C.  Quentry.  A  Foraging  Party. 
Engraved  by  J.  Harris  &  AY.  Summers,  from 
Pictures  by  AY.  Huggins.  Published  by  E. 
Gambart  &  Co.,  London. 

Nobodj-  would  guess  the  subjects  of  tMs  pah-  of 
prints  from  their  titles.  The  first  is  a  group  of 
fowls — we  are  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  the 
ology  of  these  feathered  creatures  to  determine  their 
breed,  but  they  are  evidently  of  a  good  race — 
standing  in  a  semi-sommferous  mood  in  a  sort  of 
close.  The  “  Foraging  Party  ”  consists  of  a  noble 
game-cock,  his  female  compaMon,  and  a  fine  pouter 
pigeon  :  the  two  former,  somewhat  unlike  the 
tribe  of  wandering  Zingaris,  have  strayed  from  the 
barn-door,  instead  of  towards  it,  and  are  busily 
occupied  in  picking  up  whatever  grains  of  comfort 
they  can  find  by  the  wayside.  The  drawing  and 
colouring  of  these  respective  groups  are  perfectly 
true  and  natural :  they  make  an  exceedingly  pretty 
pair  of  subjects  from  natural  history. 


Das  Nurnberger  Gesellenstechen  rom  Jahre, 
1446.  Published  by  H.  Schrag,  Nuremberg. 

The  local  antiquities  of  continental  towns  are  not 
unfrequently  the  only  records  of  important  points 
in  their  history ;  they  also  illustrate  the  peculiarities 
of  manners  and  customs  in  past  ages,  with  a  truth 
equal  to  the  writings  of  a  Froissart.  Of  such  a 
nature  is  the  very  curious  delineation  preserved  in 
the  town  hall  of  Nuremberg, — devoted  to  the  last 
tournament  held  by  the  townsmen  of  that  remark¬ 
able  old  city.  It  is  executed  in  stucco,  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  corridor  leading  to  the  principal 
apartments  in  the  upper  floor,  and  was  finished  in 
1621.  The  figures  are  nearly  life-size,  and  in 
very  Mgh  relief,  being  executed  with  much  spirit. 
As  a  study  of  costume  and  armour  they  are  of  great 
value  ;  while  as  a  local  record  they  possess  much 
curiosity,  for  they  represent  the  Nuremberg  patri¬ 
cians  of  the  day,  the  descendants  from  whom,  in 
many  instances,  still  reside  in  that  city.  This  copy 
has  been  executed  with  much  fidelity,  and  adds 
another  to  the  list  of  curious  and  valuable  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  city  which  its  publisher  has  from  time 
to  time  given  to  the  world ;  indeed,  he  has  done 
more  in  tliis  way  for  the  old  city  than  any  other  in 
it,  and  his  example  might  be  well  followed 
elsewhere. 
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MEDIEVAL  BRICK-WORK. 

BY  THE  REV.  EDWARD  L.  CUTTS,  B.A. 


Until  very  recently  the  belief  was  universal, 
and  it  is  still  very  general,  that  brick  was  dis¬ 
carded  as  a  building  material  from  the  end  of 
the  Roman  period,  down  to  its  re-introduction 
from  the  Low  Countries  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  And  to  this  general 
error  in  belief  as  to  the  question  of  fact,  may 
probably,  in  great  measure,  be  attributed  the 
general  error  in  opinion  as  to  the  question  of 
taste,  that  brick  is  too  poor  a  material  to  be 
used  in  any  grand  style  of  architecture,  and  one 
which  especially  refuses  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
requirements  of  Gothic  architecture.  Now, 
brick  is,  in  most  parts  of  England,  the  cheapest 
building  material  which  can  be  obtained ;  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  most  of  our  towns,  it  is  almost 
the  only  material  which  economical  considera¬ 
tions  leave  to  the  architect  for  building  the 
streets  of  houses  and  shops,  amidst  which  so 
large  a  proportion  of  our  people  live.  The  pre¬ 
judice  against  brick  has,  therefore,  a  very  per¬ 
nicious  influence  upon  our  town  architecture. 
There  are  very  many  persons  who  have  imbibed 
something  of  the  revived  taste  for  medieval 
Art ;  and  would  gladly  introduce  something  of 
it  into  the  architecture  of  their  houses  and 
places  of  business.  But  economical  considera¬ 
tions  compel  them  to  build  of  brick  ;  and  having 
the  idea  that  their  favourite  style  is  incompatible 
with  brick,  and  caring  little  for  the  Italian  or  any 
other  style  in  which  our  architects  do  use  brick, 
they  eschew  the  architect  altogether ;  and  allow 
the  contracting  builder  to  erect  their  buildings 
in  the  old  unsightly  deal-box-with-square-holes 
style  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Their  churches  people  are  determined  to  have  in 
Gothic  style  ;  and  they  imagine  that,  therefore, 
they  must  be  of  stone  ;  and  since  the  total  cost 
of  a  new  church  is  generally  limited  to  a  compa¬ 
ratively  small  sum,  the  indulgence  in  the 
expensive  material  starves  every  other  feature  of 
the  building ;  the  mere  shell  costs  so  much  that 
there  is  little  left  for  constructive  decoration,  or 
for  good  internal  fittings. 

We  are  about  to  endeavour  to  show  that 
brick  is  not  so  base  and  mechanical  a  material 
as  is  popularly  imagined  ;  and  since  the  popular 
error  seems  to  arise  from  its  supposed  disuse  by 
the  architects  of  the  better  periods  of  mediaeval 
Art,  we  shall  take  some  pains  to  show  that, 
although  the  Gothic  builders  may  have  pre¬ 
ferred  stone,  yet  that  they  did  use  brick  much 
more  frequently  than  has  been  supposed  ;  we 
shall  give  some  instances  of  the  way  in  which 
they  treated  it ;  and  a  few  remarks  upon  its  use 
in  modern  Gothic  architecture.* 

The  Roman  builders,  who  were  very  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  practical  part  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  seem  to  have  had  a  high  opinion  of  brick 
as  a  building  material.  They  used  it  extensively 
in  their  great  works,  even  where  stone  was  the 
natural  material  of  the  district.  Even  in  their 

*  It  would  be  an  injustice  to  omit  to  mention  that  Mr. 
Butterfield  has  been  allowed  to  use  brick  in  several 
churches ;  in  Mr.  Hope’s  church,  in  Margaret  Street, 
for  instance,  and  in  a  new  church  at  Leeds,  and  the 
little  chapel  of  the  Bede-houses  at  Lincoln.  There  are 
others  of  our  architects  who  are  quite  aware  of  the 
capabilities  of  brick  in  Gothic  architecture,  but  who 
are  prevented  by  their  patrons  from  following  their 
own  judgment  in  this  matter. 


stone  walls  they  were  accustomed  to  lay  a  few 
horizontal  courses  of  brick,  at  intervals  of  about 
six  feet,  which  served  to  bind  the  wall  together  ; 
and  which,  moreover,  produced  a  variety  in  the 
texture  and  colour  of  the  wall,  to  which  neither 
classical  nor  medieval  architects  were  indifferent. 

The  reason  of  the  Roman  builders’  high  opi¬ 
nion  of  brick-work  is  sufficiently  evident  on  an 
examination  of  the  remains  of  their  buildings; 
for  the  brick  core  of  one  of  their  walls,  thanks 
to  the  hardness  of  the  brick  and  the  tenacity  of 
the  mortar,  is  more  hard  and  indestructible  than 
solid  rock.  When,  however,  these  solid  walls 
have  been  overthrown,  and  covered  for  long 
years  with  the  humid  soil,  it  is  found  that  the 
chemical  action  upon  the  mortar  has  destroyed 
its  tenacity,  and  the  bricks  may  be  separated 
from  it  as  clean  as  when  they  were  first  bedded. 
In  the  great  seats  of  the  Roman  power,  the  ruins 
of  the  overthrown  buildings  formed  quarries  of 
building  material,  of  which  the  architects  of 
future  times  availed  themselves  in  building  up 
the  great  buildings  of  the  medieval  towns  which 
occupied  the  sites  of  the  old  Roman  stations  ; 
apt  types  of  durable  fragments  of  the  old  Roman 
institutions,  which  were  built  up  into  the  fabric 


TURRET  ON  SOUTH  TRANSErT,  ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY. 

of  the  medieval  society.  The  abbey  church  of 
St.  Alban’s  presents  a  well-known  instance. 
Matthew  Paris  records  that  the  stones  and 
bricks  were  collected  from  the  adjacent  ruins 
of  Verulam  for  the  re- edification  of  the  abbey 
church  ;  these  materials  were  used  by  Abbot 
Paul,  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  in 
the  building  of  the  great  central  tower,  the 
transepts,  and  part  of  the  nave  of  the  existing 
noble  fabric.  The  peculiarities  of  this  building 
are  described  and  illustrated  in  a  work  upon 
it  by  the  Messrs.  Buckler,  architects.  The 
accompanying  wood-cut,  which  illustrates  very 


admirably  the  way  in  which  the  Norman 
builders  treated  brick,  is  copied  from  one  of  the 
Messrs.  Buckler’s  plates. 

The  great  Roman  station  of  Colonia  similarly 
furnished  bricks  to  the  architects  of  the  public 
buildings  *  of  medieval  Colchester.  The  tower 
of  Holy  Trinity  church,  which  presents  some  of 
those  peculiarities  of  construction  which  are 
generally  supposed  to  indicate  Saxon  workman¬ 
ship,  is  of  brick  and  flint  rubble,  with  brick 
coigns  and  arches.  This  building  is  interesting 
as  exhibiting  two  distinct  periods  of  Saxon  brick 
architecture.  The  belfry  arch  is  surmounted  by 
a  gable,  and  upon  this  gable,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  was  erected  the  west  wall  of  the  present 
tower.  The  west  door  of  the  tower  has  a  pictu¬ 
resque  triangular-headed  arch,  built  of  the  flat 
brick.  The  vast  keep  of  the  castle,  built 
probably  by  Eudo  the  Dapifer  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  constructed 
in  great  part  of  brick ;  its  arches  are  turned 
with  brick ;  the  coigns  of  its  buttresses  to  two- 
thirds  of  their  present  height  are  of  brick  ;  and 
bonding  courses  of  brick  are  introduced  at  inter¬ 
vals  in  the  ashlar  with  which  the  greater  portion 
of  the  exterior  walls  is  faced,  in  imitation  of 
Roman  work ;  the  principal  door  and  the  win¬ 
dows  have  ashlar  dressings. 

The  massive  ruins  of  the  church  of  St. 
Botolph’s  Priory  present  a  western  fa9ade  and 
nave  arcades  of  brick-work.  The  half-ruined 
tower  of  St.  Martin’s  church  is  a  mass  of  brick¬ 
work  ;  its  deep  red  walls,  toned  down  by  lichens, 
and  clothed  with  bushy  ivy,  forming  a  very 
charming  subject  for  the  artist.  And  nearly 
every  church  in  the  town  has  a  great  quantity 
of  old  Roman  brick  used  in  its  construction. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  brick  in  these  buildings 
as  Roman  ;  no  doubt  the  greater  part  of  it  is,  for 
the  peculiar  red  mortar  is  still  adhering  to  por¬ 
tions  of  it ;  but  it  may  still  be  a  question  whether 
some  of  the  more  perfect  bricks  used  for  the 
coigns  and  arches  may  not  have  been  made  at 
the  time  of  the  medieval  erections  to  eke  out 
the  Roman  material.  Since  tiles  for  roofing  and 
flooring  were  universally  made,  there  could  be 
no  difficulty  in  making  these  bricks,  which  are 
merely  larger  tiles  ;  and  we  shall  presently  see 
that  bricks  were  probably  made  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  certainly  in  the  thirteenth,  four¬ 
teenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  present  church  of  St.  Martin’s,  Canter¬ 
bury,  has  a  quantity  of  Roman  brick  used  in  its 
construction,  the  relics  probably  of  the  venerable 
Romano-British  church  which  Ethelbert  restored 
for  the  use  of  his  British  queen  Bertha,  in  which 
St.  Augustine  and  his  missionaries  commenced 
their  ministrations  among  the  heathen  Saxons. 

In  the  Saxon  church  of  Brixworth,  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  a  locality  in  which  stone  abounds,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Roman  brick  is  used. 
The  arcade  between  the  nave  and  a  north  aisle 
was  built  of  it  ;  the  aisle  is  now  destroyed,  and 
the  arches,  filled  in  with  rubble  walling,  form  a 
very  picturesque  feature  in  the  exterior  of  the 
church,  as  the  reader  may  judge  from  the  an¬ 
nexed  representation. 


BRIXWORTH  CHURCH,  NORTH  nANTS. 

The  old  church  within  the  precincts  of  Dover 
Castle,  a  late  Saxon  or  early  Norman  building, 
has  its  round-headed  doorways  and  windows 
arched  with  brick,  besides  quantities  of  it  used 
as  rubble  in  the  walls. 

The  doorway  of  Britford  church,  Wilts,  is  simi¬ 
larly  turned  with  bricks  of  the  Roman  fashion. 

*  Namely,  the  castle  and  churches  ;  down  to  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  was  not  a  single  private 
house  in  Colchester  of  any  other  material  than  timber. 
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The  Norman  tower  of  the  once  fine  church  of 
Great  Tey  in  Essex  is  built  in  great  part  of 
Roman  brick  ;  quantities  of  it  are  introduced  as 
rubble  ;  the  coigns,  the  arches  of  the  windows, 
two  rows  of  arcading  with  which  the  faces  of 
the  tower  are  ornamented,  are  of  brick,  and  the 
stair  turret  is  arched  with  brick;  towards  the 
summit  of  this  stair  turret  the  builder  has 
curiously  introduced  one  of  the  old  hollow 
hypocaust  flue-tiles  to  form  a  loophole.  A  little 
thirteenth  century  building  at  Maldon  in  the 
same  county,  which  was  formerly  a  hospital 
dependant  upon  the  neighbouring  Abbey  of 
Bileigh,  has  a  picturesque  gable  pierced  with 
three  lancets,  built  of  Roman  brick  of  unusually 
fine  texture  and  colour.  Similar  bricks  are 
worked  as  bonding  courses  (more  Romano)  into 
the  thirteenth  century  walls  of  the  parent 
abbey.  And  it  would  take  too  long  to  tell  of 
all  the  churches  in  that  county  which  present  a 
greater  or  less  intermixture  of  brick,  the  relics 
probably  of  the  Roman  buildings  *  which  once 
studded  that  stoneless  district.  Usually  they 
are  only  intermixed  with  the  rubble  of  the 
■walls,  but  not  unfrequeutly  they  are  formed 
with  picturesque  effect  into  a  relieving  arch 
over  the  stone  arch  of  the  windows  or  doorways. 

Our  examples,  it  will  have  been  observed,  are 
principally  drawn  from  the  county  of  Essex ; 
it  is  very  probable  that  others  of  the  stoneless 
counties  will  furnish,  to  a  careful  inquiry, 
examples  equally  numerous  and  interesting. 
Similar  instances  of  the  use  of  Roman  brick  in 
medieval  buildings  occur  on  the  continent. 

But  the  medieval  builders  not  only  used  brick 
when  it  was  thus  at  hand  in  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Roman  buildings  scattered  around  them,  they 
also  made  bricks  for  themselves. 

There  are  numerous  instances  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  of  medieval  buildings  built  of 
coeval  brick,  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  a 
second  paper ;  at  present  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  English  examples.  The  buildings  which 
remain  of  Coggeshall  Abbey  in  Essex,  present 
a  very  curious  instance  of  medieval  brick¬ 
work.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  bricks 
used  as  rubble  in  the  walls,  and  some  of 
the  plain  bricks  used  as  coigns  may  be  of 
Roman  manufacture,  since  there  are  traces  of 
a  Roman  station  in  the  neighbourhood;  but 
the  jambs  of  the  doorways  and  windows,  the 
groining  ribs,  and  other  features  in  the 
buildings,  are  formed  of  moulded  bricks,  which 
were  undoubtedly  fabricated  at  the  period  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  probable  even  that  the  place 
where  they  were  made,  and  the  kiln  in  which 
they  were  burnt,  have  been  recovered.  A  parcel 
of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  has  been  known 
for  many  years  by  the  significant  name  of 
Tilkey,  (i.e.  tilekiln) ;  and  about  a  dozen  years 
ago,  in  digging  into  the  ground  an  old  kiln  was 
discovered ;  unfortunately  it  fell  in  and  was 
destroyed,  but  it  is  described  as  having  had  its 
fireplace  arched  with  tiles,  (the  thin  medieval 
bricks),  the  fire-grate  was  of  long  iron  rods,  and 
broken  moulded  bricks  like  those  used  in  the 
Abbey  were  found  about  it. 

Although  the  arrangement  of  the  cloister 
buildings  of  a  Cistercian  monastery  was  in¬ 
variable,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  the  existing 
remains  of  Coggeshall  Abbey  fall  in  with  the 
conventional  plan  ;  they  were  therefore  probably 
part  of  the  abbot’s  lodging,  or  some  other  of  the 
dependent  and  irregularly  situated  buildings. 
These  existing  remains  are  worthy  of  a  some¬ 
what  detailed  description.  The  oldest  portion 
of  them  is  a  pointed  brick  arch,  supported  on 
one  side  by  a  respond  with  plain  chamfered 
edges,  and  on  the  other  by  a  massive  circular 
brick  pillar,  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter, 
surmounted  by  a  carved  stone  capital  of  tran- 
sition-Norman  character ;  the  bricks  of  the 
circular  +  pillar  may  possibly  be  Roman,  but 
more  probably  they  are  of  coeval  manufacture. 
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This  fragment,  which  runs  east  and  west,  perhaps 
formed  part  c  f  the  arcade  of  the  abbey  church. 

The  remaining  buildings  are  all  of  about  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  they  consist  of  a  long  building  of  two 
stories,  with  an  open  ambulatory  attached,  of 
whose  picturesque  elevation  we  here  give  a 
woodcut ;  a  detached  building  locally  called  the 


Monkhouse  ;  and  a  little  thirteenth  century 
Chapel,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  monks 
for  the  use  of  their  tenants  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  hamlet,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  wood- 
cut  in  our  next  number.  The  details  of  these 
buildings  we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe 
more  fully  when  we  arrive  at  that  portion 
of  our  subject.  There  is  another  unique 


*  The  Roman  villas  seem  frequently  to  have  had 
merely  the  foundation  of  the  walls  of  masonry,  the 
superstructure  being  of  timber  ;  their  ruins  would, 
therefore,  usually  furnish  only  a  small  quantity  of 
brick  to  the  medieval  builders  of  the  village  churches. 

t  Circular  bricks  (probably  of  Roman  manufacture) 
are  used  in  the  newel  of  the  turret  stair  of  the  north 
transept  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey-church,  and  in  the 
newel  of  the  stair  of  the  north-west  tower  of  Colchester 
Castle. 


COGGESHALL  ABBEY,  ESSEX. 


specimen  of  medieval  brick-work  in  the  same 
neighbourhood ;  the  monks  turned  the  course 
of  the  little  river  which  ran  near  their  abbey 
in  order  to  obtain  a  head  of  water  for  the  abbey 
mill,  and  over  this  artificial  river  they  con¬ 
structed  (in  the  thirteenth  century  probably)  a 
bridge  of  three  pointed  arches  of  brick. 

The  tower  of  Letcombe  Basset  church,  Berk¬ 
shire,  is  built  of  brick  with  stone  dressings,  the 
stone-work  and  the  date  of  the  construction  are 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  (according  to  the 
Glossary  of  Architecture)  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  brick  is  of  the  same  date. 

Little  Wenham  Hall,  Suffolk,  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  example  of  a  domestic  building  of 


FROM  FRITTENDEN  CHURCH,  KENT. 

brick  ;  it  is  usually  quoted  as  the  earliest 
example  of  medieval  brick-work  known  in 
England ;  it  is  in  the  early  decorated  style  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  It  has  been  amply  illus¬ 
trated  by  beautiful  woodcuts  in  Dawson  Turner’s 
“  Domestic  Architecture.”  The  bricks  of  which  it 
is  built  are  not  of  the  old  Roman  type,  but  more 
nearly  resemble  the  Flemish  bricks  introduced 


a  century-and-a-half  later ;  the  dressings  of  the 
building  are  all  of  stone. 

The  large  and  fine  chancel  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Hull,  a  building  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  also  built  of  brick,  with  stone 
dressings.  Further  research  into  this  subject 
will  probably  multiply  examples. 

And  it  was  not  only  in  plain  cubes,  as  a 
cheap  building  matei'ial,  that  brick  was  used 
by  the  medieval  builders.  We  have  already 
seen  that  it  was  moulded  for  the  jambs  of 
the  windows  and  doorways  of  some  of 
the  buildings  of  Coggeshall  Abbey.  A  few 
pieces  of  medieval  brick  of  the  shape  re¬ 
presented  in  the  cut,  have  been  found  built 
into  a  four¬ 
teenth  cen¬ 
tury  wall  at 
Danbury 
Church,  Es¬ 
sex.*  Mr.  Hussey  has  given  in 
the  “  Archaeological  Journal  ”  an 
account  of  several  quatrefoils  of 
fine  clay  of  a  bright  red  colour 
which  were  inserted  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  north  wall  of  Frit- 
enden  Church,  Kent ;  we  repro¬ 
duce  in  the  margin  Mr.  Hussey’s 
woodcut  of  one  of  these  quatre¬ 
foils.  “  They  were  built  into 
the  wall,  but  the  centre  parts 
were  left  hollow  to  the  depth  of 
the  inner  rim,  by  which  means  a 
strong  shadow  was  produced, 
which  rendered  them  highly 
effective  as  architectural  decora¬ 
tions.” 

In  the  exterior  of  the  east 
gable  of  Lorford  Church,  Essex, 
over  the  east  window,  is  inserted 
a  very  similar  quatrefoil  of  clay. 
The  chancel  of  this  church  is  a 
most  elaborate  example  of  stone 
carved  work  of  decorated  date ; 
it  is  quite  clear  therefore,  that 
the  brick  quatrefoil  was  not  in¬ 
serted  in  the  eastern  gable  to 
save  the  trouble  or  expense  of 
cutting  one  in  stone ;  clay  must 
have  been  used  for  the  sake  of 
its  colour. 

From  the  middle  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  there  is  a  series  of  buildings  in 
brick-work  of  the  Flemish  (i.  e.  modern)  shape, 
many  of  them  of  great  magnitude  and  architec¬ 
tural  pretensions,  in  which  the  capabilities  of 
brick-work  are  much  more  fully  exhibited  than 
in  these  earlier  examples.  We  prefer,  however, 

’  See  “  Archaeological  Journal,”  vol.  v.,  p.  3G. 
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to  reserve  these  later  examples  for  discussion  in 
a  second  paper,  together  with  the  foreign  ex¬ 
amples  to  which  they  are  akin. 

Having  then  now  enumerated  all  the  more 
important  early  examples  which  we  have  been 
able  to  discover,  let  us  now  examine  them  a 
little  more  minutely,  in  order  to  discover  how 
these  old  builders  made  their  bricks,  and  how 
they  used  them.  The  Roman  brick  was  in 
shape  a  large  flat  tile,  varying  a  little  in  all  its 
dimensions,  even  in  the  same  building,  but 
usually  averaging  about  1  foot  long  by  11  inches 
broad,  and  1£  thick.  The  clay  of  which  it 
was  formed  was  a  strong  clay,  such  as  the  brick- 
makers  call  tile  clay  ;  it  was  well  tempered,  and 
well  pressed,  and  well  burnt,  and  formed  a  heavy 
tough  brick,  indefinitely  durable,  and  of  a  good 
deep  red  colour ;  sometimes,  indeed,  we  find 
Roman  bricks  so  close  in  texture  and  so  fine  in 
colour,  that  they  resemble  porphyry  rather  than 
brick  earth. 

The  earlier  medieval-manufactured  bricks 
were  made  after  the  Roman  fashion  ;  the  bricks 
at  Coggeshall  Abbey  for  example,  which  are 
beyond  doubt  of  the  thirteenth  century,  are  of 
the  same  shape  and  the  same  texture  and  ap¬ 
pearance  as  the  old  Roman  brick.  The  large 
bricks  used  as  coigns  are  about  12|  inches  long, 
6J  inches  broad,  and  If  to  2  inches  thick  ;  some 
are  9  inches  long,  6-|  inches  broad,  and  2  inches 
thick.  The  moulded  bricks  are  of  various  sizes ; 
a  quantity  of  thin  tiles  are  used  in  among  the 
rubble.  But  the  bricks  of  which  Wenham  Hall 
is  built,  of  late  thirteenth-century  date,  are 
more  nearly  of  the  Flemish  shape,  they  are  9| 
inches  long,  4|  inches  broad,  and  inches 
thick,  and  are  of  a  lighter  red  than  ordinary 
modern  red  brick.  The  bricks  at  Trinity  Church, 
Hull,  are  of  a  good  dark  red  colour,  about  10J 
inches  long,  5|  broad,  and  2  inches  thick.  The 
fifteenth-century  bricks  in  the  quadrangular 
mural  tower  at  York,  called  the  Red  Tower,  are 
about  10  inches  long,  5  inches  broad,  and  1| 
inches  thick,  varying  a  little  in  their  dimen¬ 
sions  ;  they  are  of  a  good  deep  red  colour, 
but  not  of  good  texture,  and  some  of  them  have 
yielded  considerably  to  the  weather.  In  a 
fifteenth-century  wall  at  Waltham  Abbey,  the 
bricks  are  15  inches  long  and  3£  inches  thick. 

Mr.  Ruskin’s  description  of  the  bricks  of 
which  the  eleventh-century  church  of  Murano  is 
built,  is  worthy  of  transcription  here  : — “  It  is 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  yellow  brick. 
This  yellow  is  very  nearly  pure  ;  much  more 
positive  and  somewhat  darker  than  that  of  our 
English  light  brick  ;  and  the  material  of  the 
brick  is  very  good  and  hard,  looking  in  places 
almost  vitrified,  and  so  compact  as  to  resemble 
stone.  Together  with  this  brick  occurs  another 
of  a  deep  full  red  colour,  and  more  porous  sub¬ 
stance,  which  is  used  for  decoration  chiefly, 
while  all  the  parts  requiring  strength  are  com¬ 
posed  of  the  yellow  brick.  Both  these  materials 
are  cast  into  any  shape  and  size  the  builder  re¬ 
quired,  either  into  curved  pieces  for  the  arches, 
or  flat  tiles  for  filling  th$  triangles ;  and  what  is 
still  more  curious,  the  thickness  of  the  yellow 
brick  used  for  the  walls  varies  considerably  from 
two  inches  to  four,  and  their  length  also  ;  some 
of  the  larger  pieces  used  in  important  positions 
being  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  With  these  two 
kinds  of  brick  the  builder  employed  five  or  six 
kinds  of  marble,  &c.,”  viz.,  for  pillars  around  the 
eastern  apses,  and  for  a  band  of  decoration  in 
coloured  marbles  which  runs  along  the  eastern 
walls. 

The  use  of  brick  did  not  necessitate  any 
departure  from  the  usual  modes  of  construction 
in  the  general  features  of  the  building.  The 
Saxon  tower  at  Colchester  has  no  “long  and 
short  work  ”  at  its  angles,  but  its  belfry  arch 
and  its  triangular-headed  doorway  resemble 
similar  features  of  the  same  date  executed  in 
stone  ;  the  Norman  keep  at  Colchester  is  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  White  Tower,  London,  and  is 
not  dissimilar  in  its  details ;  the  west  front  of 
St.  Botolph’s  Priory  church,  at  the  same  place, 
presents  an  elevation  quite  similar  in  its  design 
to  other  fronts  of  the  same  date,  viz.  three  circular¬ 
headed  doorways,  a  wheel  window  in  the  gable, 
and  a  fafade  covered  with  arcades  of  intersecting 
round  arches  ;  the  Hall  at  Little  Wenham  is  just 
like  other  early  decorated  manor-houses;  and 


the  brick  buildings  of  the  fifteenth  century 
resemble  those  of  stone.  But  in  the  details  the 
use  of  brick  enabled  the  architect  to  introduce 
some  picturesque  effects,  especially  by  poly- 
chromic  arrangements  of  the  rich  red  of  the 
tile  with  the  colours  of  the  stone,  and  marble, 
and  mortar. 

As  an  instance  of  this  we  give  here  a  sketch 
of  a  window  in  the  Norman  tower  of  Great  Tey 
church,  Essex ;  the  reader  must  exert  his  imagi¬ 


nation  to  give  the  proper  colours  to  the  black 
and  white  of  the  woodcut.  The  voussoirs  of 
the  arches  are  of  stone  and  red  Roman  brick 
alternately,  divided  from  one  another  by  broad 
grey  mortar  lines  ;  the  head  in  the  tympanum  of 
the  containing  arch  is  of  stone,  the  shafts  are  of 
dark  mottled  Purbeck  marble,  the  capitals  are 
of  grey-stone,  with  a  couple  of  tiles  with  thick 
mortar  joints  for  the  abacus.  The  effect  of  the 
window  is  very  pleasing  ;  the  Byzantine  tone 
which  it  has  is  owing  entirely  to  the  use  of 
brick  ;  the  church  itself  was  a  cross  church  of 
very  good  English  Romanesque. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  interesting 
little  brick  thirteenth-century  Chapel  at  Cogges¬ 
hall,  Essex ;  we  may  here  note  a  few  of  its 
details.  Its  walls  are  of  flint  and  tile  rubble, 
the  coigns  and  the  dressings  of  the  windows  are 
of  large  Roman-shaped  bricks, 

1-|  to  2  inches  thick.  The 
building  is  a  simple  parallelo¬ 
gram,  with  four  pointed  lancets 
in  the  side,  and  at  each  end  a 
triplet  of  lancets  beneath  a 
containing  arch.  The  angle  of 
the  window  splays  internally 
has  a  roll  moulding  built  of 
bricks.  The  accompanying  cut 
represents  a  section  through 
the  jamb  of  the  west  window, 
shewing  the  external  mould¬ 
ings,  and  the  roll  at  the  internal  angle  of  the 
splay.  The  next  woodcut  is  a  section  through 
the  mullions  which  divide  the 
lancets  of  the  western  window ; 
the  dotted  lines  across  the  section 
are  intended  to  assist  us  in  de¬ 
scribing  how  the  bricks  composing 
the  mullions  are  made,  and  how 
they  are  bonded  ;  the  transverse  line  shows  how 
in  one  course  an  exterior  and  an  interior  brick  are 
used,  which  would  require  two  moulds ;  but  in 
order  to  form  a  bond  to  these,  some  of  the  courses 
are  formed  of  two  “  side”  bricks,  indicated  by  the 
perpendicular  line  in  the  section,  which  might 
both  be  cast  out  of  the  same  mould.  These 
courses  are  not  laid  alternately ;  it  was  desirable 
that  there  should  be  as  few  divisions  as  possible 
in  the  face  of  the  mullion,  therefore  the  bonding 
courses  of  side  bricks  are  only  occasionally  intro¬ 
duced  at  irregular  intervals.  The  string-course 
which  runs  round  the  interior  of  the  building 
is  semi-circular,  formed  of  a  brick  a  foot  long 
and  two  inches  thick,  with  a  rounded  edge 
projecting  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  wall. 
The  only  portion  of  stone-work  is  a  round 
trefoil-headed  niche  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 
wall,  which  was  probably  intended  for  a  credence 
table ;  the  double  piscina  and  three  sedilia 
adjoining  are  of  brick.  The  interior  appears  to 


have  been  plastered  all  over,  and  painted  with  a 
masonry  pattern  in  red  lines ;  in  the  spandrils 
of  the  east  window  are  remains  of  a  foliage 
pattern,  painted  red ;  and  in  the  niche  of  the 
middle  seat  of  the  sedilia  are  traces  of  a  head 
surrounded  by  a  cruciform  nimbus. 

Another  of  these  buildings,  locally  called  the 
Monk-house,  is  built,  like  the  Chapel,  of  flint  and 
brick  rubble,  and  has  rude  bonding  courses  of 
brick,  the  coigns  and  window-facings  are  of 
brick  ;  the  interior  of  these  windows  has  a  wide 
splay  three  courses  of  brick  in  depth ;  the 
radiating  lines  of  these  bricks,  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  width  of  the  mortar-joints, 
make  a  very  picturesque  piece  of  workmanship. 
The  accompanying  view  of  one  of  the  belfry 
windows  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  Church,  will 
give  the  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  picturesque 
effect  of  windows  treated  after  this  fashion. 


BELFRY  WINDOW,  ST.  ALBAN'S  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

Internally,  this  building  has  an  arcade  of  brick 
pointed  arches  running  round  three  sides  (the 
fourth  is  modern)  beneath  the  windows. 

The  covered  ambulatory,  of  whose  exterior 
appearance  we  have  given  a  sketch  (p.  102),  is  a 
portion  of  the  same  buildings,  and  presents 
several  features  worthy  of  study  in  connection 
with  our  subject.  Its  arches  and  doorways  are 
of  brick ;  two  of  the  door¬ 
ways  are  of  two  orders,  with 
continuous  roll  mouldings 
in  each,  formed  of  moulded 
bricks  :  we  give  a  section  of 
the  mouldings.  The  third 
doorway and  the  open  round 
arches,  seen  in  our  little 
sketch  (on  p.  102),  have 
pillars  of  moulded  brick 
with  stone  capitals,  and  a 
plain  brick  arch.  The  next 
section  is  that  of  the  left 
hand  jamb  of  the  door  in  the  sketch  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  together  with  that  of  an  interior  door 
which  opens  from  the 
ambulatory  into  a 
long  building  whose 
gable  is  visible  in  the 
sketch.  The  groining 
ribs  are  of  brick,  with 
chamfered  edges, 
stone  keys,  and  the 
spandrils  filled  in 
with  clunch  ;  the 
shafts  which  carry 
the  groining  ribs  are 
of  Purbeck  marble, 
with  stone  capitals. 
The  brickwork  in  the 
interior  of  this  am¬ 
bulatory  has  been 
covered  with  plaster,  and  painted  over  with  ma¬ 
sonry  pattern  in  red  lines.  In  the  side  opposite 
to  that  seen  in  the  sketch  is  introduced  a  door¬ 
way  of  stone,  with  a  pointed  trefoil  arch,  and 
very  nice  and  rich  early  English  mouldings.  This 
doorway,  and  the  Purbeck  shafts,  prove  that  the 
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builder  did  not  use  brick  so  extensively  because 
no  better  material  was  to  be  obtained.* 

The  conclusion  which  we  wish  to  draw  from 
the  antiquarian  facts  above  narrated  is,  that 
though  stone  may  be  the  better  material  for 
Gothic,  as  for  all  noble  architecture,  yet  that 
brick  is  quite  admissible  as  the  material  for 
Gothic  buildings,  either  with  stone  dressings,  or 
with  dressings  of  moulded  brick.  We  have 
quoted  authorities,  partly  to  satisfy  a  numerous 
section  of  the  Gothic-loving  public  who  will 
admit  nothing  in  the  practice  of  modern  Gothic 
architects  for  which  they  cannot  quote  a  pre¬ 
cedent,  partly  to  show  to  those  who  have  a 
more  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  such 
precedents,  how  the  old  builders,  to  whom  we 
are  to  still  look  as  our  masters  in  Gothic  art, 
treated  the  material.  But  our  ultimate  appeal 
is  to  the  educated  eye  and  mind  of  the  artist. 
The  educated  eye  we  are  sure  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  aspect  of  brick  Gothic,  properly  treated. 
Take  an  artist  to  some  of  the  relics  of  Gothic 
brick-work,  and  he  is  enchanted  with  the 
delicious  deep  red,  toned  down  with  lichen,  and 
with  the  picturesque  texture  of  the  wall.  But 
the  mind  must  be  satisfied  too,  and  here  is  the 
real  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  Gothic  brick¬ 
work.  People  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to 
see  brick  used  only  for  the  modern  poor,  slight 
houses  of  our  town  streets,  while  stone  has  been 
used  for  all  the  public  buildings  of  greater  pre¬ 
tensions,  that  their  minds  have  come  to  associate 
brick  with  poor  meagre  work.  There  is  in  this 
country,  comparatively,  so  little  of  Gothic-work 
in  brick,  that  people  have  come  to  think  that 
the  two  are  incongruous.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that,  among  the  great  Roman  builders, 
brick  was  in  high  estimation  ;  among  the 
medieval  builders  of  northern  Italy,  it  was  in 
common  use ;  among  the  medieval  builders  of 
England  it  was  sufficiently  used  to  show  that 
they  did  not  despise  it.  Brick  is  quite  com¬ 
patible  with  Gothic-work  :  brick  is  not  necessarily 
poor  and  meagre  work.  The  reader  must  care¬ 
fully  erase  these  two  popular  errors  from  his 
mind  before  he  is  in  a  condition  fairly  to  form 
a  judgment  on  the  application  of  brick  to  modern 
Gothic  architecture.  Brick  is,  in  fact,  artificial 
stone.  Nature  has,  in  some  places,  turned  the 
earths  into  masses  of  stone  in  her  great 
laboratory,  by  the  processes  of  pressure  and 
heat,  and  we  cut  up  these  masses  into  small 
cubes  to  pile  up  into  the  walls  of  our  buildings. 
In  brick-making  we  take  the  earths  themselves, 
and  cut  them  up  first  into  the  sizes  we  desire, 
and  then  convert  them  to  stone  by  artificial 
pressure  and  heat ;  and  some  of  our  artificial 
stone  will  bear  comparison  for  durability  and 
beauty  with  much  of  nature’s  stone.  The 
builder  of  Murano  did  not  scorn  to  take  pieces 
of  this  red  artificial  stone  to  form  one  of  his 
colours  in  the  ornamental  band  of  coloured 
marbles  with  which,  as  with  a  zone  of  jewels, 
he  surrounded  the  east  end  of  his  basilica. 

We  have  seen  that  the  medieval  builders  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  the  Roman  type  of 
brick,  either  in  dimensions  or  colour.  The 
Byzantine  artists  of  Murano  used  yellow  bricks 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes ;  the  early  English 
monks  of  Coggeshall  copied  the  Roman  bricks 
around  them ;  the  early  Decorated  builder  of 
Little  Wenham  Hall  used  a  lightish  red  brick 
cast  into  a  convenient  shape  very  like  the 
modern  shape.  These  instances  seem  to  prove 
that  the  medieval  artists  practised  the  principle 
we  shall  advocate,  that  any  kind  of  clay  may  be 
used  which  will  give  a  durable  brick  of  an 
agreeable  colour.  Much  of  our  modern  brick 
does  not  satisfy  either  of  these  conditions,  it  is 
not  durable,  and  it  is  of  a  bad  colour— “  brick- 
dust  ”  colour  is  a  common  artistic  epithet  and 
does  not  imply  anything  complimentary.  Both 
these  defects  are  owing  rather  to  the  process  of 
the  manufacture  than  to  the  quality  of  the  clay. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  upon  the 
technicalities  of  brick-making,  but  we  may  briefly 
report  that  from  the  enquiries  which  we  have 
made  into  the  subject  we  feel  convinced  that 
the  majority  of  our  brick-fields  might  turn  out 


*  Quantities  of  stones,  with  transition  Norman  and 
very  excellent  early  English  mouldings,  are  lying  about 
the  ruins. 


a  good  durable  brick,  quite  suitable  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  we  require  them,  at  a  price  very 
little  greater  than  that  of  the  bricks  which  they 
now  make. 

It  docs  not  appear  to  be  indispensable  to  alter 
the  shape  of  the  brick  from  that  in  common 
use  ;  as  a  matter  of  artistic  effect  they  would 
perhaps  be  better  a  little  longer  and  wider,  and 
thinner  in  proportion ;  and  this  alteration  in 
form  would  have  the  still  more  important 
advantage  of  being  associated  in  the  spectator’s 
mind  rather  with  the  venerable  brick-work  of 
the  ancients,  than  with  the  bad  modern  work 
which  has  brought  brick  into  disrepute. 

We  should  be  very  much  disposed  in  building 
a  wall  entirely  of  brick  to  use  larger  bricks  or 
tiles,  made  of  stronger  (tile)  clay,  and  more  of 
the  Roman  shape,  for  coigns  or  dressings.  The 
objection  to  them  would  be  that  they  warp 
a  good  deal  in  the  kiln,  but  this  defect  might 
be  made  of  no  consequence  by  the  use  of  a 
thicker  bed  of  mortar. 

The  great  objection  to  the  use  of  moulded 
bricks  is  that  they  warp  so  much  in  the  kiln 
that  when  put  together  they  do  not  form  a  true 
edge,  and  the  labour  of  dressing  them  down  to 
a  true  line  makes  them  too  costly.  For  our 
own  part  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  this 
desire  for  perfect  accuracy  of  workmanship  is 
carried  to  a  pernicious  extent  at  present.  After 
a  mason  has  chiselled  a  piece  of  moulding  to 
the  required  form,  he  spends  another  half-day  in 
removing  the  marks  of  his  tool  and  reducing  it 
to  a  perfectly  smooth  and  true  surface.  We 
believe  that  all  this  additional  labour  is  at  the 
very  least  thrown  away  ;  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  in  the  least  improve  either  the  durability  or 
the  appearance  ]of  the  building.  We  are  disposed 
to  think  that  it  is  worse  than  thrown  away ;  for 
that  it  tends  to  give  mechanical  tameness  to  the 
building.  We  are  very  much  mistaken  if  the 
tool  marks  are  not  an  addition  to  the  beauty  of 
the  work,  first  from  the  direct  effect  of  their  play 
of  light  and  shade  upon  the  eye,  and  indirectly 
from  their  conveying  to  the  mind  the  idea  of 
the  human  labour  which  has  wrought  the  stone, 
— they  are  the  autograph  authentication  that  it 
is  not  machine  work,  but  that  human  wit  and 
human  labour  have  been  bestowed  upon  every 
visible  portion  of  the  surface.  Half  the  stone¬ 
mason’s  time  then,  and  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  cost  of  his  work,  are  spent  in 
diminishing  the  effect  of  the  building  by  over 
elaboration. 

This  is  hardly  a  digression,  since  we  are 
discussing  the  modes  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
producing  good  buildings.  And  it  is  explana¬ 
tory  of  the  suggestion  which  we  are  about  to 
make  on  the  use  of  moulded  bricks.  We  do  not 
think  that  their  irregular  contraction  in  drying 
is  an  objection  to  their  use,  or  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  incur  the  expense  of  dressing  them  to  a 
true  edge  ;  the  cause  of  the  trifling  irregularity 
would  be  at  once  evident  and  satisfactory  to  the 
mind ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
irregularity  would,  therefore,  not  in  practice  be 
displeasing  to  the  eye.  The  mind  has  a  mar¬ 
vellous  power  of  carrying  out  a  suggestion  given 
through  the  eye  ;  the  pictorial  artist  constantly 
makes jvery  large  demands  upon  this  faculty, — 
demands  proportioned  in  kind  and  in  a  degree 
to  the  material  in  which  he  works ;  the  archi¬ 
tectural  artist  may  venture  to  trust  to  it  in 
a  far  greater  degree  than  he  does  at  present. 
Old  medieval  work  is  singularly  irregular ;  the 
measurements  are,  as  a  general  rule,  observed 
approximately,  instead  of  with  the  scrupulous 
accuracy  of  modern  work ;  and  the  details  ex¬ 
hibit  a  happy  carelessness  of  execution,  instead 
of  the  sand-paper  finish  of  the  modern  workman. 
An  old  building  is  to  a  modern  one  what  a  good 
and  careful  architectural  sketch  is  to  a  builder’s 
measured  elevation  ;  and  we  strongly  suspect 
that  the  more  artistic  effect  of  an  old  church 
over  a  modern  copy  of  it,  does  not  depend  only 
upon  the  picturesque  touches  of  the  hand  of 
time,  but  also  upon  the  original  artistic  freedom 
of  the  builder’s  hand. 

We  are  compelled,  though  somewhat  abruptly, 
to  break  off  this  subject,  one  of  no  small  interest ; 
at  some  future  time  we  may  be  able  to  resume 
Mr.  Cutts’s  communications. 
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FIRST  LOVE. 

Jos.  J.  Jenkins,  Painter.  S.  Sangster,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  2  ft.  3  in.  by  1  ft.  7  in. 

Among  the  Art-treasures  collected  by  the  Queen 
and  her  Royal  Consort  are  a  few  charming 
examples  of  our  school  of  water-colour  painting — 
one  that  not  only  takes  pi’ecedence  far  before  all 
others,  but  it  has  now  reached  such  a  point  of 
excellence  as  to  sustain  a  most  favourable  com¬ 
parison  with  oil-painting,  in  those  qualities  for 
which  the  latter  has  generally  been  considered 
pre-eminent,  namely,  depth  of  tone,  richness  of 
colour,  and  durability  ;  while  in  transparency 
and  in  delicacy  of  tint,  it  is,  without  question, 
superior  to  the  oil  medium.  It  is  almost  within 
our  own  recollection,  when  pictures  in  water¬ 
colour  were  little  more  than  sketches  slightly 
washed  over  with  thin  colours,  the  shadows  put 
in  with  Indian  ink  or  neutral  tint ;  in  fact,  they 
presented  the  appearance  of  an  aqua-tinta  engrav¬ 
ing.  Paul  Sandby,  Girtin,  and  more  especially 
Turner,  w’ere  the  first  to  raise  the  art  from  this 
low  state,  and  they  showed  how  possible  it  was 
to  produce  the  most  beautiful  representations 
of  nature  from  a  few  simple  materials  contained 
in  a  box  of  colours. 

It  will  be  presumed,  from  these  brief  remarks, 
that  the  picture  of  “First  Love,”  by  Mr.  Jenkins, 
is  of  this  class  ;  and  a  most  admirable  drawing 
it  is,  in  composition,  treatment,  and  colour.  The 
subject  scarcely  requires  interpretation. 

The  youth  has  laid  down  his  instrument,  the 
notes  which  he  has  probably  accompanied  with 
a  song  of  sweet  and  passionate  words,  and  he  is 
now  gazing  upward  to  see  how  they  have  been 
received  by  his  fair  listener.  She  has  heard  and 
felt  them  as  one  hears  and  feels  “  melodious 
eloquence,”  when  the  heart  is  in  harmony  with 
the  theme ;  and  the  answer  will  come  presently 
— in  soft  but  fervent  whisperings — when  those 
graceful  fingers  have  plucked,  unwittingly,  every 
petal  from  the  delicate  rose-bud  they  hold. 

The  picture,  from  its  peculiar  treatment,  is 
not  an  easy  one  to  engrave  effectively ;  the  light 
falls  full  on  the  stone  terrace-wall,  and  on  the 
white  dress  of  the  lady:  hence  the  difficulty  of 
detaching  the  one  from  the  other  when  transfer¬ 
ring  colour  into  black  and  white;  the  sky,  though 
blue,  is  also  light,  and  has  increased  the  perplex¬ 
ities  of  the  engraver;  Mr.  Sangster,  has,  however, 
managed  to  overcome  them  very  skilfully. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  but 
seceded  from  it  in  1847,  and  is  now  a  member, 
and  the  secretary,  of  the  Old  Society.  The  class 
of  subject  to  which  he  has  principally  devoted 
his  powers  is  derived  from  ordinary  incidents 
and  situations  that  appeal  directly  to  the 
common  sympathies  of  our  nature,  and  in  almost 
all  instances  he  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  at 
once  his  own  historian  and  illustrator.  The 
scenes  of  the  majority  of  his  graceful  conceptions 
are  laid  in  France,  especially  on  the  coast  and  in 
the  western  districts,  where  the  costume  of  the 
inhabitants  has  more  of  picturesque  quality  than 
any  on  our  side  of  the  Channel.  Near  the  quasi 
English  town  of  Boulogne  is  the  small  fishing 
village  of  Portal,  which,  until  he  visited  it,  was 
so  little  known,  that  Mr.  Jenkins  may  almost  be 
considered  as  its  discoverer.  The  expressive 
sunburnt  countenances  and  the  bright-coloured 
dresses  of  the  people  of  this  busy  place,  are  now 
familiar  to  the  visitors  of  the  London  Artrexhibi- 
tions,  not  only  from  the  many  clever  groups  and 
single  figures  in  which  this  painter  has  repre¬ 
sented  them,  but  also  from  the  works  of  his  many 
imitators.  Again,  during  his  prolonged  excur¬ 
sions  into  the  remoter  and  little-frequented  parts 
of  Brittany,  Mr.  Jenkins  has  had  opportunities 
of  familiarising  himself  with  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  people,  which  has  thus  enabled 
him  to  produce  a  number  of  beautiful  charac¬ 
teristic  sketches,  the  results  of  studies  made 
during  these  wanderings.  He  has  been  for  some 
time  past,  and  still  is,  occupied  in  collecting 
materials,  with  a  view  to  publication,  for  a 
“  History  of  Water-colour  Painting,”  tracing  its 
progress  from  the  drawings  of  Paul  Sandby,  and 
others,  down  to  the  present  period. 

This  picture  is  in  the  collection  at  Osborne. 
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THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTION. 

EXHIBITION,  1S55. 

Of  the  summer  group  of  exhibitions  this  is 
always  the  first  to  open  its  doors.  The 
private  view  took  place  on  Saturday,  the 
9th  of  March,  and  the  public  were  admitted 
on  the  following  Monday.  The  number  of 
works  exhibited  is  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  including  some  sculptural  productions 
by  Felix  Miller,  the  first,  we  think,  of  this 
class  of  art  that  have  been  exhibited  within 
these  walls.  We  observe,  that  the  I11- 
!  stitution  gains  strength  in  the  accession 
of  names  new  to  the  catalogue,  and,  what  is 
most  gratifying,  is  the  marked  improvement 
of  those  artists  who  from  the  infancy  of  the 
establishment  have  contributed  to  its  exhi¬ 
bitions.  Of  many  of  these  we  have,  from 
year  to  year,  marked  the  progress — some¬ 
times  leaning  to  the  trick  of  Art;  at  others, 
brightened  by  the  freshness  of  Nature  ;  but 
always  energetic,  because  they  were  certain 
of  having  their  works  exhibited.  A  few 
years  ago  they  were  in  obscurity,  but  they 
have  now  a  name  and  a  position,  both  of 
which  are  well  merited,  but  which  they 
never  could  have  attained  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  exhibition.  As  in 
every  other  similar  collection,  there  is  a  large 
sprinkling  of  mediocrity  ;  but  there  are, 
withal,  other  pictures  that  would  do  honour 
to  any  exhibition.  We  confess  that  we  had 
strong  doubts  of  a  successful  result  from  the 
proposed  sale  of  space — the  grand  condition 
in  the  parva  charta  of  this  Institution.  But 
with  a  mixture  of  evil  the  good  has  been 
paramount ;  it  has  sustained,  and  matured 
into  excellence,  artists  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  doomed  to  strive  daily  for  daily 
bread,  and  only  dream  of  reputation.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  we  see  indifferent  pictures 
hung  upon  the  line  :  but,  year  by  year,  they 
have  diminished  in  number,  while,  elsewhere, 
the  line  is  crowded  with  the  same  names 
without  diminution  in  number,  but  not 
without  diminution  of  quality  in  the  works 
to  which  they  attach.  The  force  of  the 
exhibition  lies,  as  usual,  in  landscape.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  the  manner  and 
subject  of  some  of  these  were  not  so  entirely 
identical  with  those  heretofore  exhibited. 
The  improvement  in  figure-pictures  is  more 
obvious  than  in  the  other  works,  and  some 
of  the  subordinate  subjects  are  strikingly 
original,  and  equal  to  the  best  pro¬ 
ductions  of  any  school.  Nos.  3  and  5  are 
pendants,  by  James  E.  Lauder,  and  entitled 
‘Jeanie’and  ‘Effie  Deans;’  also  No.  375, 

‘  Sir  Tristram  teaching  la  belle  Isonde  to 
play  the  Harp,’  which  evince  a  change  in 
the  manner  and  feeling  of  this  artist,  the 
more  remarkable  that  it  is  so  sudden.  We 
cannot  help  sensibly  and  instantly  feeling 
two  things  in  these  pictures — these  are  the  fal¬ 
lacies  of  effect  and  of  flesh  colour  ;  the  forms 
are  those  of  life,  while  the  colour  is  that  of 
death.  Much  is  expected  from  the  execution 
called  “  clever,”  but  this  always  suggests  a 
surface  of  paint,  and  the  conviction  grates 
upon  the  sense.  Yet  much  honour  to  him 
who  breaks  new  ground.  We  could  have 
wished  to  have  seen  the  costume  rather 
early  British  than  merely  conventional. 
King  Arthur  would  agree  with  us  that 
these  hosen  were  not  of  his  time.  No.  4, 
entitled  “  Interior  at  Kerlandi,  near  St.  Pol 
de  Leon,  Brittany,”  by  Alfred  Provis,  is 
one  of  those  small  interiors,  of  which  the 
painter  exhibits  also  others — all  remarkable 
for  masterly  painting,  and  equal,  without 
hardness,  to  the  ultimate  finesse  of  the  Dutch 
painters.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
they  are  sometimes  too  hot,  and  the  figures 
are  too  often  mixed  up  with  an  infinitude 

of  chattels.  ‘The  Fresh-water  Fishes  of 
England,’  No.  7,  Henry  L.  Rolfe,  is  a  large 
composition,  in  which  the  most  ample  justice 
is  done  to  the  subject,  from  the  salmon  of 
thirty  pounds  down  to  the  infinitesimal 
tittlebat — the  jack,  the  perch,  the  barbel, 
and  especially  the  tench,  in  his  mailed  coat 
of  golden  scales,  all  are  painted  with  inimit¬ 
able  freshness.  In  ‘  A  Thunderstorm,’  by 
E.  Williams,  Senior,  the  sky  is  a  study  of 
great  merit ;  and  No.  42,  by  the  same,  a 
‘  Scene  on  the  Coast — Isle  of  Wight,’  with  its 
two  effects  of  moonlight  and  of  a  fire  under 
the  cliff  is  really  a  production  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  vigour.  No.  20,  ‘  The  Coast 
Side.’  Alfred  Montague,  is  a  view  of  that 
kind  to  which  this  painter  gives  much 
interest.  He  exhibits  also  No.  253,  ‘Amiens,’ 
and  No.  285,  ‘  Harfleur,’  with  some  others. 
No.  23,  ‘  The  Gipsy  Family,’  Harry  Hall, 
with  good  execution  realises  in  many  points 
the  subject,  but  the  scene  is,  perhaps,  too 
open,  and  the  vagabond  pater  familias  has 
rather  the  air  of  a  suburban  dog-stealer 
than  a  gipsy  wanderer.  ‘  A  Snow  Scene,’ 
No.  24,  by  W.  Parrot,  is  original  and 
powerful  ;  and  No.  29,  ‘  Kate  Kearney,’ 
William  Crabb,  a  study  of  a  single  figure, 
is  brilliant  in  colour  and  effective  in  treat¬ 
ment.  ‘A  Break  in  the  Clouds,’  No.  33, 
Arthur  Gilbert,  appears  to  be  a  view  on 
the  Thames  somewhere  below  bridge.  The 
principal  object  is  a  liay-barge,  the  breadth 
of  the  canvas  being  occupied  principally  by 
water,  which  is  painted  with  great  success, 
as  showing  a  limited  expanse  under  the 
effect  of  wind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  re¬ 
peating  the  light  in  the  sky  ;  yet,  successful 
as  this  is,  the  force  and  argument  of  the 
work  is  in  the  sky.  Another  work  by  this 
painter  is  No.  472,  ‘  Tranquillity,’  a  pro¬ 
duction  in  which  the  sentiment  is  charmingly 
felt.  R.  S.  Lauder,  R.S.A.,  exhibits  from 
“  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,”  No.  45,  ‘  The 
Gow  Chrom  and  Louise,’  a  picture  of  ster¬ 
ling  worth,  which  enables  the  spectator  to 
look  beyond  the  canvas  into  the  mind  of  the 
painter.  The  simplicity  of  the  work  is  its 
art :  it  is  brilliant  without  the  slightest 
approach  to  a  vulgar  plenitude  of  colour, 
and  the  lines  and  substances  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  are  beautifully  systematised.  The 
Gow  is  hurrying  along,  supporting  Louise, 
and  if  there  be  anything  to  be  desired  it  is, 
that  the  group  were  less  stooping,  and  that 
Louise  were  less  matronly.  No.  331, 
“  Imogen,”  is  by  the  same  painter  ;  she  is 
entering  the  cave,  but  the  work  is  rather  a 
study  of  rocks  than  a  figure  picture.  It  is  a 
passage  of  much  natural  grandeur,  and  the 
two  other  landscapes  by  the  same  hand  are 
eloquent  in  natural  truth.  No.  54,  ‘  A 
Coast  Scene,’  Charles  Dukes,  presents  a 
group  of  three  figures,  well  drawn,  firmly 
painted,  and  coloured  with  much  sweetness. 
In  the  picture  by  H.  Dawson,  No.  62,  ‘A 
Fresh  Breeze,”  the  opposition  effected  by 
the  boat  against  the  break  in  the  sky  is  a 
commonplace  incident,  but  it  is  here  managed 
with  more  than  usual  skill.  There  is  truth 
in  the  heave  of  the  water,  but  there  is  not 
on  its  expanse  a  spot  whereon  the  eye  can 
rest,  the  whole  surface  being  a  fret-work  of 
wind  crests,  which  is  true  as  to  the  wind¬ 
ward,  but  not  as  to  the  leeward  side  of  the 
wave.  The  sky  is  a  charming  essay,  but 
this  is  a  part  of  his  work  in  which  this 
artist  is  especially  eminent.  The  water 
tells  of  the  “fresh  breeze,”  but  the  boat  is 
silent  thereanent — verily,  craft  painting  is  a 
craft  of  itself.  ‘  Mrs.  W.  G.  Taunton,’  No. 
69,  is  a  portrait  by  Bell  Smith  ;  the  features 
are  brilliant  in  colour,  and  agreeable  in 
expression — it  is,  indeed,  a  work  excelling 
in  every  way  all  the  antecedent  efforts  of 
the  painter  in  the  same  department  of  art. 

The  subject  pictures,  No.  275,  ‘  A.  Rest  by 
the  Way,’  and  No.  289,  ‘  In  Maiden  medi¬ 
tation  fancy  free,’  &c.,  are  also  by  this 
artist.  No.  72,  ‘The  Salmon  Trap,’  Thomas 

S.  Soper,  is  a  close  scene,  showing  a  river 
flowing  over  a  rocky  bed  ;  it  is  larger  and 
more  earnest  in  manner  than  any  recent 
work  exhibited  under  this  name.  R.  R. 
McIan,  A.R.S.A.,  exhibits  a  large  picture  of 
historical  interest,  entitled  ‘The  Battle  of 
Stone  Ferry.’  The  subject  is  a  memorable 
passage  in  the  history  of  the  71st  High¬ 
landers,  who  were  the  sufferers  in  this 
fearful  tragedy.  In  1779,  a  party  of  this 
regiment  was  detached  from  a  redoubt 
at  Stone  Ferry,  in  South  Carolina,  to 
reconnoitre,  with  instructions  to  retire 
before  the  enemy.  But,  instead  of  re¬ 
tiring,  they  attacked  a  force  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  men,  by  whom  they  were  hemmed 
in ;  and  of  the  fifty-six  men  and  five 
officers,  only  seven  of  the  men  remained  on 
their  legs  at  the  termination  of  the  combat. 

We  see,  accordingly,  at  a  certain  period  of 
the  battle,  a  few  of  these  brave  men  sus¬ 
taining  over  the  bodies  of  their  comrades 
the  attack  of  a  grim  host  bent  upon  their 
destruction  to  a  man.  In  its  incident  and 
characters,  the  composition  is  most  inge¬ 
nious  and  happy ;  and  in  energetic  and 
appropriate  action  and  intense  expression, 
it  cannot  be  too  highly  eulogised  ;  and  it 
must  be  allowed  that  in  surface,  colour, 
execution,  and  in  the  veracity  of  the  minor 
components  of  the  work,  it  is  far  beyond  any¬ 
thing  that  the  artist  has  heretofore  produced. 

No.  82 — ‘A  Salmon  Trap  on  the  Llugwy’ 

— is  a  passage  of  Welsh  river  scenery,  by 

F.  W.  Hulme.  As  a  subject  it  is  effective, 
and  brought  together  on  the  canvas  with  the 
finest  feeling.  Every  touch  in  the  rocks  is 
descriptive  of  something  we  can  understand, 
and  the  trees  are  drawn  with  a  grace  and 
painted  with  a  lightness  which  promise  that 
they  shall  yield  to  the  gentlest  breeze.  The 
same  artist  exhibits  also  No.  315,  ‘A  Walk 
by  the  Conway  ’ — a  picture  containing  pas¬ 
sages  of  nature  strikingly  beautiful.  In  a 
picture  (No.  86)  by  W.  C.  Thomas,  entitled 
‘  A  Russian  Dealer  of  the  Gostvinordor,’ 
the  fur  round  the  man’s  neck  is  a  most 
seductive  reality ;  and  No.  89,  ‘  Viola,’  a 
small  study  of  a  single  figure,  by  Frank 
Wyburd,  is  an  instance  of  most  patient 
execution.  No.  104,  ‘Kilcliurn  Castle, 
Loch  Awe’ — James  Danby,  is  a  sweet, 
mellow,  and  tranquil  interpretation  of  a 
sunset  amid  the  northern  lakes  and  hills. 
Colour  and  atmosphere  are  the  charm  of 
the  picture,  which  is  constituted  of  but  a 
few  broad  masses,  which  were  nothing 
without  the  story  and  sentiment  of  colour 
which  predominates  in  breadths,  undis¬ 
turbed  and  unbroken  by  any  important 
detail.  In  painting  this  phase  of  nature, 
the  artist  is  original  and,  in  a  great  degree, 
fortunate.  The  picture  seems  to  have  been 
rapidly  executed.  In  dealing  so  largely 
with  powerful  colour,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
impressed  with  the  utmost  veneration  for 
truth.  Near  this  picture  hangs  another 
passage  of  Highland  scenery,  more  matter- 
of-fact  in  its  description,  and  without  pre¬ 
tensions  to  luxurious  colour.  It  is  en¬ 
titled,  ‘  Sport  in  the  Highlands,’  No.  107, 
William  Underhill.  It  is  a  large  com¬ 
position,  presenting  a  group  of  a  pony,  two 
sportsmen,  dogs,  and  game,  very  judiciously 
arranged  for  effect.  The  quality  princi¬ 
pally  sought J  to  be  realised  is  substance  ; 
and  in  this  the  artist  has  succeeded  to 
admiration.  The  pony,  the  sportsmen,  and 
their  appointments,  are  all  palpable  ;  but 
the  sportsmen  never  shot  those  hares 
with  that  culverin,  or  three-pounder  wall 
piece,  that  lies  across  the  saddle-bow.  It  is 
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undoubtedly  a  powerful  work,  but  if  we  look 
at  the  extremities  and  heads,  it  is  too  free  in 
execution.  No.  114,  ‘  Showery  Weather  at 
Lynmouth,  North  Devon,’  E.  C.  Williams 
— affords  a  view  of  a  section  of  the  scenery 
of  a  very  picturesque  coast.  The  composi¬ 
tion  is  full  of  incident  and  judiciously- 
distributed  material,  and  the  proposed 
effect  is  very  successfully  rendered.  Another 
effect  painted  by  the  same  artist  is  not  less 
true.  It  is  No.  262,  ‘  A  Windy  Day  on  the 
Thames.”  No.  123,  ‘Woodcutters  in  Aln¬ 
wick  Park,’  James  Peel — proposes  an  un¬ 
mitigated  breadth  of  daylight  and  sunshine. 
As  we  do  not  see  the  castle,  the  view,  we 
presume,  looks  towards  Belford  or  Wooler. 
The  foreground  is  intersected  by  the  little 
river  Alne,  on  the  banks  of  which  lies  the 
felled  timber.  We  have  seen  more  success¬ 
ful  pictures  exhibited  under  this  name. 
The  next  number  is  ‘  The  Rendezvous,’  J. 
D.  Wingfield — a'study  of  a  single  figure  of 
the  time  of  “Old  Noll”  and  the  Roundheads, 
simply  and  firmly  painted.  No.  128,  ‘  The 
Present,’  Frederick  Underhill — tells  how 
a  present  of  game  was  sent  to  the  lady  of 
a  certain  Manor  House,  who  reads  at  the 
door  the  letter  by  which  the  present  was 
accompanied.  In  feeling  and  manner  this 
picture  resembles  ‘  Sport  in  the  Highlands,’ 
but  it  is  more  careful.  Another  work  by 
the  author  of  ‘The  Present’  is  No.  137, 
‘Charity,’  powerful  in  effect,  decided  in 
touch,  but  careful,  withal,  in  drawing. 
And  next  to  this  hangs  a  scene  ‘In  the 
Highlands  of  Perthshire,’  Alfred  W.  Wil¬ 
liams — a  large  picture.  A  disposition  of 
masses  very  skilfully  dealt  with  in  their 
oppositions  and  associations.  The  fore¬ 
ground  is  a  section  of  rough  and  broken 
moor  land,  backed  by  majestic  mountains 
robed  in  mist.  It  is  a  subject  of  much 
grandeur,  and  the  spectator  is  penetrated 
with  the  peaceful  sentiment  with  which  it 
is  endued.  The  screens  in  the  first  room 
contain  some  minor  works  of  merit,  and  we 
regret  that  we  can  do  no  more  than  give 
the  titles  of  a  few  of  them.  Mrs.  Duf- 
field’s  ‘  Elowers,’  geraniums,  roses,  and  all 
the  brightest  of  these  children  of  the  sun, 
are  charmingly  painted.  No.  174,  ‘  Summer 
Time,’  Sarah  F.  Hewett,  is  an  attractive 
picture.  Nos.  187  and  197,  both  fruit  pic¬ 
tures,  by  Mrs.  Y.  Bartholomew,  are  full 
of  the  freshness  of  nature.  There  are  also 
worthy  of  note  No.  202,  ‘Ben  Nevis,’  H. 
Cook  ;  224,  ‘  A  February  Morning,’  T. 
C.  Dibdin  ;  233,  ‘  Mill  on  the  Trent,  Staf¬ 
fordshire,’  J.  A.  Hammersley  ;  237,  ‘  Going 
for  Peat,’  W.  S.  P.  Henderson  ;  244,  ‘  Ros- 
lin  Chapel,’  J.  D.  Swarbreck.  Among  the 
first  numbers  in  the  second  room,  occurs 
‘The  Lady,’  painted  by  Miss  Howitt,  from 
Shelley’s  ‘  Sensitive  Plant.’ 

“  A  lady,  tlie  wonder  of  her  kind, 

Whose  form  was  upborne  by  a  lovely  mind, 
Tended  the  garden  from  morn  till  even. 

All  the  sweet  seasons  of  summer-tide,”  &c. 

The  story  is  given  in  two  parts  :  the  lady  is 
presented  in  life  and  in  death.  In  the 
living  picture,  she  is  in  the  garden  and 
bears  on  her  head  a  basket  of  flowers  ;  and 
in  death  we  find  her  on  the  greensward, 
while  all  around  is  tinctured  with  woe.  The 
pictures  are  small  ovals  framed,  surrounded 
by  a  field  of  dead  gold,  on  which  are 
painted  most  elaborate  compositions  of 
flowers  wherein,  in  floral  eloquence,  is  again 
recited  the  story  of  ‘  the  lady  ’  and  her 
fate.  It  is  a  production  most  minute  in 
execution  and  of  exalted  poetic  feeling. 
No.  268,  ‘Spring  Flowers,’  Alexander 
Fussell,  is  a  half-length  study  of  a  girl,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  much  grace  and  sweetness.  No. 
385,  ‘A  Study  of  a  Head,’  by  the  same  artist, 
is  distinguished  by  colour  strikingly  brilliant. 
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No.  281.  ‘Miss  Josephine,’ J.  G.  Middleton, 
is  the  portrait  of  a  little  girl,  worked  out 
with  much  delicacy,  and  No.  320,  by  the 
same  painter,  is  also  a  portrait — that  of  a 
lady  ;  both  of  these-  works  evidence  great 
knowledge  and  skill  in  this  department  of 
art.  No.  284,  ‘  Sundown,’  Edward  Hayitt, 
is  a  small  twilight  picture  of  broad  and 
effective  masses,  invested  with  an  interest 
highly  poetic  ;  but  we  wish  he  had  not 
placed  his  presiding  Hesperus  precisely  in 
the  middle  of  the  picture  ;  this  artist  ex¬ 
hibits  also  four  other  small  works — ‘  Morn¬ 
ing,’  ‘Noon,’  ‘Evening,’  ‘Night,’  whereof 
the  last  is  the  best — it  is  a  strain  of  Border 
minstrelsy  telling  of  peel  beacons  and  night 
forays.  In  his  daylight  pictures,  though 
they  possess  much  merit,  he  seems  to  have 
lost  much  of  the  breadth  and  firmness 
which  his  works  of  last  year  showed. 
Sidney  R.  Percy  exhibits  a  passage  of 
quasi-close  river  scenery,  entitled  ‘Near 
Goring  on  the  Thames,’  No.  293:  the  nearer 
sections  of  the  composition  are  earnest, 
natural,  and  judiciously  diversified  :  there 
are  also,  by  the  same  hand  No.  351, 
‘Kilcliurn  Castle,  Loch  Awe,’  and  No.  401, 
‘Autumn  in  the  Highlands,’  both  most 
elaborately  painted,  and  containing  passages 
of  infinite  sweetness  and  truth.  No.  310, 
‘Rue  de  la  Porte,  Dinan,  Brittany,’  L.  J. 
Wood  ;  this  and  the  two  consecutive  num¬ 
bers  by  the  same  artist,  are  carefully  treated, 
after  picturesque  portions  of  some  of  those 
ancient  towns  in  Normandy  and  Brittany  ; 
the  materials  are  selected  with  good  taste, 
and  the  surfaces  and  their  low-toned 
glazings  are  really  worked  with  very  great 
nicety.  No.  328,  ‘  Rotterdam,’  James  Hol¬ 
land,  presents  a  small  section  of  the  quay, 
with  craft,  houses,  trees,  and  a  portion  of 
the  cathedral ;  but  in  No.  367  he  returns  to 
‘Venice,’  to  him  a  theatre  of  many  triumphs, 
of  which  this  picture  is  not  the  least  bril¬ 
liant,  a  powerful  combination  having  been 
effected  by  the  black  gondola,  the  shining 
cupola,  and  the  various  middle  gradations 
with  their  masterly  system  of  warm  and 
cold  colours  ;  a  third  subject,  also  Venetian, 
is  a  production  of  surpassing  sweetness  of 
colour.  No.  338,  ‘  Behind  the  Tapestry,’ 
Daniel  Pasmore,  is  a  medieval  interior, 
in  which  appears  a  young  lady  seated,  and 
reading  a  letter,  and  near  her,  peering 
forth  from  the  tapestry,  is  seen  the  shaven 
head  of,  perhaps,  her  confessor,  also  read¬ 
ing  the  missive — the  work  wants  point 
and  concentration.  No.  374,  ‘  The  For¬ 
tune  Teller,’  by  the  same  painter,  is  a 
better  picture.  In  No.  336,  ‘Driving  the 
Cows  home,’  A.  J.  Stark,  the  animals  are 
very  well  drawn.  No.  342,  ‘  Forest  Scene, 
Rivington  Park,’  W.  S.  Rose,  is  a  piece 
of  close  woodland  scenery,  with  a  pool 
fringed  by  sedges  and  long  grass.  The  trees 
are  represented  with  firmness  and  truth, 
but  they  are  surpassed  by  the  rough  bottom 
and  long  grass  ;  the  cows  in  this  artist’s 
pictures  are  as  bad  as  those  of  Claude.  ‘  The 
Vintager,’  No.  346,  George  Wells — a  small 
half-length  of  a  girl  with  a  basket  of  grapes 
on  her  head,  is  a  graceful  and  well-drawn 
study,  but  she  has  too  much  English  fresh¬ 
ness  for  a  “  vintager.”  No.  348,  ‘  A  Father’s 
Welcome,  Brittany,’  J.  W.  De  Fleury,  re¬ 
presents  the  return  and  welcome  of  a  Breton 
peasant  to  his  home  ;  it  is  full  of  harmo¬ 
nious  colour,  as  is  also  No.  369,  ‘Interior,’ 
by  the  same  painter.  No.  352,  ‘  The  Rose, 
Shamrock,  and  Thistle,’  H.  L.  Rolfe,  might 
be  taken  for  something  patriotic,  or  at 
least  national  in  floral  significance ;  but 
nothing  of  the  kind, — it  is  a  triad  of  trouts, 
fancifully  served  up  with  a  vegetable  gar¬ 
niture  according  to  the  title.  The  fish  are 
admirably  painted,  and  the  national  distinc¬ 


tions  we  presume  are  preserved.  “The 
Close  of  a  Summer  Da}',’  G.  A.  Williams, 
No.  370,  is  a  passage  of  river  scenery  pre¬ 
sented  under  an  evening  effect ;  the  trees 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  closing  the 
view,  strongly  oppose  the  light  and  warm 
sky,  and  cast  a  deep  shade  on  the  water  : 
it  is  simple,  but  effective,  and  full  of  senti¬ 
ment.  No.  382,  ‘A  Foot  Bridge,’  F.  W. 
Hulme,  is  a  composition  of  very  simple 
materials,  of  which  the  principal  feature  is 
a  tree  in  its  early  summer  foliage, — a  suffi¬ 
ciently  difficult  study,  but  here  disposed  of 
most  satisfactorily  ;  the  fresh  greens  of  this 
picture  will  become  more  harmonised  by  age. 

‘A  Quiet  Homestead  in  Surrey, ’|No.  384,' H.B. 
Willis,  is  very  like  an  assiduous  study  from 
a  veritable  locality :  a  more  picturesque 
subject  is  No.  409,  ‘Evening  Lights  and 
Shades  on  the  Conway :  ’  the  play  and 
alternation  of  light  and  dark  is  judi¬ 
ciously  managed,  and  the  solidity  of  the 
painting  gives  much  reality  to  the  objec¬ 
tive  :  the  animals  in  both  pictures  are 
well  drawn,  and  by  their  varied  colour 
materially  assist  the  composition.  No.  390, 

‘  Shade,’  J.  Sleigh,  shows  some  deer  resting 
in  the  shade  of  some  large  trees  ;  the  de¬ 
scription  is  full  of  truth, — the  sunlight,  as  it 
illumines  the  foliage,  is  successfully  ren¬ 
dered.  The  next  number,  with  the  title 
‘  The  Haunt  of  the  Fallow  Deer,’  J.  S. 
Raven,  is  a  sylvan  subject,  principally  com¬ 
posed  of  New  Forest  trees,  which  are  grand  in 
character  and  carefully  drawn,  but  the 
colour  of  the  lighter  masses  of  the  leafage 
is  certainly  too  crude.  The  ground  has  the 
probable  incidents  of  Nature,  and  that  as  a 
converse  is  too  uniformly  warm.  There 
is  undoubtedly  great  power  in  the  work, 
which  in  its  chiaroscuro  is  better  than  its 
colour.  No.  398,  ‘Reading  a  Chapter,’  C. 
Dukes,  is  a  group  of  cottagers  in  their  rustic 
abode  ;  it  is  more  felicitous  in  treatment 
than  a  sea-side  group  already  noticed  by 
the  same  painter.  No.  396,  ‘  Eton,  a  Sketch 
from  Nature,’  W.  Parrott,  is  the  favourite 
view  from  a  little  above  the  bridge  ;  it  is 
firmly  painted,  and  has  an  aspect  of  reality 
which  well  supports  the  description  in  the 
title.  No.  406,  ‘Feeding  Rabbits,’  E.  G. 
Cobbett,  is  a  production  of  much  simplicity 
and  sweetness.  The  figures  are  those  of 
cottage  children,  whose  heads  are  admirably 
drawn,  brilliantly  coloured,  and  executed 
with  the  utmost  finesse  of  which  oil  colour  is 
capable — and  the  same  curious  and  careful 
realisation  is  carried  into  every  object  of  the 
composition.  No.  410,  ‘  Norman  Archway, 
Kutcham  Priory,  Yorkshire,’  J.  D.  Swar¬ 
breck — a  small  picture,  the  subj  ect  of  which 
is  brought  forward  much  in  the  manner  of 
an  architectural  study  ;  it  is  worked  out 
with  a  finish  equal  to  photography.  It 
seems  an  established  custom  in  all  exhibi¬ 
tions  opened  while  a  fire  is  yet  necessary,  to 
hang  round  the  fireplace  works  of  a  certain 
merit  ;  we  find  accordingly  here,  and  they 
are  worthy  of  their  place — No.  435,  ‘  Interior 
of  the  old  Chfiteau  of  Kermanrus,’  Alfred  ; 
Provis,  No.  433,  ‘  The  Matin  Prayer,’  Frank 
Wyburd,  No.  436,  ‘Evening,’  John  S. 
Raven.  No.  447,  ‘  Sheep-washing,’  J.  Stark, 
is  full  of  that  natural  identity  which  we  find 
in  all  the  works  of  this  painter ;  few  have 
ever  surpassed  his  unaffected  versions  of 
park  or  sylvan  subjects.  No.  456,  ‘  Scene  in 
Surrey,  near  Chertsey,  looking  towards  St. 
George’s  Hill,’  A.  F.  Rolfe  ;  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  subject,  which  carries  tbe  eye  to  remote 
distance  over  an  expanse  of  luxuriant  coun¬ 
try  diversified  like  a  garden  in  its  summer 
freshness.  No.  461,  ‘Ophelia,’  Frank  Wil¬ 
liams,  is  a  small  study  showing  Ophelia 
after  the  loss  of  her  reason  ;  the  expression 
has  been  successfully  studied,  and  the  figure 
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altogether  a  conception  of  much  merit.  No. 
463,  ‘  In  Arundel  Park,’  P.  W.  Elen,  is  a 
large  picture  affording  a  view  of  Arundel 
Castle  and  Park  ;  this  work  is  in  colour, 
and  perhaps  in  execution,  the  best  we  have 
seen  by  the  artist.  No.  464  is  a  fruit  com¬ 
position  by  William  Duffield,  and  entitled 
‘  Autumn  ’ — 

“  A  table  richly  spread,  in  regal  mode, 

.  With  fruits  and  flowers  from  Amalthaea's  horn.” 

Could  Amaltlisea  see  the  use  this  artist  has 
made  of  certain  of  the  luscious  outpourings 
of  her  horn,  she  would  be  as  much  gratified 
as  ourselves — the  grapes,  peaches  and  plums, 
are  temptingly  fresh,  but,  after  all,  the 
tapestry  is  the  wonder  of  the  picture.  No. 
468,  ‘William  Tell’s  Son  —  Switzerland, 
1307,’  W.  S.  Barton  ;  the  poor  little  fellow 
stands  against  the  tree  with  the  apple  on 
his  head,  and  from  the  fixed  expression  of 
the  features  we  may  believe  that  his  father 
is  just  taking  aim  ;  the  picture  is  every¬ 
where  most  scrupulously  wrought ;  perhaps 
the  head  of  the  boy  is  the  least  successful 
part  of  the  composition.  No.  472,  ‘Tran¬ 
quillity,’  A.  Gilbert,  is  a  piece  of  river-side 
scenery,  with  the  light  of  the  setting  sun 
gilding  the  tops  of  the  trees  ;  the  water  lies 
in  deep  shade,  and  the  whole  is  invested 
with  a  feeling  which  fittingly  supports  the 
title.  On  the  screen  in  this  room  we  may 
note  No.  481,  ‘  An  Outhouse,’  J.  H.  Dell, 
No.  486,  ‘Simon  the  Cellerar,’  and  No.  499, 
‘  Pistol,’ — the  latter  a  work  of  great  merit, 
— No.  506,  ‘  Zuleika.,’  Bell  Smith  ;  No.  510, 
‘A  Cruise  among  the  Water-lilies,’  F.  M. 
Miller  ;  No.  516,  ‘  An  Embowered  Path,’  N. 
O.  Lupton  ;  No.  522,  ‘  In  the  Fields  near 
Hampstead — Painted  from  Nature,’  Louis 
Walter.  The  four  sculptural  works  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  as  by  F.  M. 
Miller,  are  severally  entitled,  ‘  Titania 
Asleep,’  ‘The  Miseries  of  War,’  ‘  The  Spirit 
of  Calm,’  and  the  ‘  Spring  Flower-seller,’ — 
they  are  bas-reliefs,  all  very  elegant  in  con¬ 
ception.  Having  looked  closely  into  every 
work  of  merit,  we  remain  of  the  opinion  that 
the  habitual  contributors  to  this  exhibition, 
that  is,  the  younger  artists,  are  obviously 
advancing,  and  we  very  much  doubt  whether 
a  similar  result  would  have  been  arrived  at 
by  them,  without  such  facilities  for  exhibit¬ 
ing  their  works  which  are  afforded  them  by 
this  institution. 


THE  GLASGOW  AET-TJNION. 


The  exhibition  of  the  prize  pictures  of  the 
Glasgow  Art-Union  has  been  held  at  121,  Pall 
Mall.  The  number  of  works  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight,  but  the  number  of  prizes  is 
greater  than  this,  because  there  are  yet  twelve  in 
the  exhibition  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  and 
two  on  the  walls  of  the  British  Institution.  We 
have  already  expressed  ourselves  fully  on  the 
superior  character  of  the  Glasgow  exhibition, 
but  it  comes  this  year  before  us  with  a  new 
feature,  significant  of  an  extended  power,  which 
we  did  not  know  that  it  possessed — that  of 
purchasing  the  works  of  foreign  artists.  The 
committee  in  their  character  of  Arbitri  eleganti- 
arum,  exercise  a  discretion  which  we  think  is  not 
entirely  productive  of  good.  All  the  benefit  that 
Art-Unions  have  conferred  upon  art  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  alloy,  as  they  have  called  into  the  arena 
a  host  of  meritless  adventui’ers.  It  was  with 
a  view  to  discourage  these  at  least  within  its  own 
immediate  circle,  that  the  Art-Union  of  Glasgow 
invested  its  committee  with  the  power  of  select¬ 
ing  prizes.  Had  there  been  greater  justice  in 
the  exhibition  of  pictures,  we  believe  there  had 
been  less  reason  for  precaution  on  this  score.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  taste  for  Art  has 
increased,  and  that  the  distribution  of  works  of 
Art  by  Art-Unions  has  assisted  its  growth  ;  but 
although  the  exhibition  of  the  Glasgow  Art- 


Union  be  flattering  to  the  self-respect  of  the 
committee,  we  doubt  if  the  power  by  which  the 
selections  are  made  be  quite  satisfactory  to  the 
bulk  of  the  prize-holders.  We  know  the 
difficulty,  with  all  the  London  exhibitions  open, 
that  prize-holders  have  in  satisfying  their  tastes ; 
a  fortiori,  therefore,  how  much  less  is  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  selection  likely  to  please  a  prize-holder 
who  professes  a  taste  for  poetry,  when  all  the 
best  poetic  canvas  is  already  sold,  or  a  lover  of 
what  the  dilettanti  call  “  conversation  pieces,” 
in  a  dearth  of  figure  pictures.  The  highest  j 
prize,  equivalent  to  400/.,  is  ‘  Watching  the 
Combat,’  James  Sant.  The  second  is  1  Reason 
and  Faith,’  350 /.,  John  Faed,  R.S.A.,  still  in  the 
Edinburgh  exhibition.  The  prize  of  300/.  is  by 
H.  McCulloch,  R.S.A. ;  it  is  entitled  ‘  View  of 
Dalmeny  Park,’  and  is  also  yet  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Exhibition.  The  next,  of  the  value  of 
200l,  is  entitled  ‘  Winter,’  and  is  the  work  of 
B.  C.  Koekoek.  Of  the  value  of  120/.  there  are 
two,  one  by  E.  T.  Crawford,  R.S.A. ,  still  in  the 
Edinburgh  Academy,  and  ‘Durham,’  by  D.  O. 
Hill,  R.S.A.  Equivalent  to  105/.,  there  is  a 
‘Landscape,’  by  Niemann  ;  and  to  100/.  a  view  on 
the  Thames,  entitled  ‘  Quietude,’  and  also  to 
100/.  a  “View  in  Venice,’  by  E.  W.  Cooke,  A. R.  A., 
and  ‘  The  Way  across  the  River,’ — a  bright  mid¬ 
day — H.  J.  Boddington  ;  and  there  are  also 
of  the  value  of  100/.  each,  ‘A  Peep  behind 
the  Curtain,’  by  R.  Me  Innes,  and  ‘  Evening — 
reapers  returning  home,”  by  Thomas  Faed  ;  but 
these  works  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  artists. 
On  the  subject  of  the  foreign  pictures  we  have  a 
few  observations  to  offer.  They  are  a  winter 
landscape,  by  Koekoek — a  landscape  storm, 
subject  by  Shirmer,  a  coast  subject  by  Le 
Poittevin,  ‘Flemish  soldier  and  child,”  Ser- 
rure,  ‘  The  Oriental  Siesta,  Devedeux,  and  ‘  a 
sketch  subject  from  the  Thirty  years  war,’  by 
Knille.  If  there  was  anything  in  these  works 
which  could  be  signalised  as  exemplary  to 
British  painters,  we  should  applaud  these  pur¬ 
chases  ;  but  when  we  find  them  inferior  in  every 
thing  to  the  productions  with  which  they  are 
hung,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  upon  what 
grounds  such  purchases  can  be  justified.  The 
picture  of  Koekoek  is,  we  think,  the  least 
desirable  of  his  works  we  have  ever  seen.  It 
is  a  winter  subject,  with  the  snow  on  the  ground. 
Of  substance  and  spirit  it  is  entirely  deficient, 
having  been  worked  into  an  enamel  surface  and 
softened  down  to  woolliness  in  many  of  the  parts 
where  spirit  and  texture  are  wanting.  The  picture 
by  Shirmer  represents  a  storm  in  which  the 
trees  are  yielding  to  the  blast — this  is  forcibly 
expressed,  but  as  a  landscape  it  is  surpassed  by 
twenty  in  the  room  of  less  pretension.  Le 
Poittevin’s  picture  is  by  no  means  a  favourable 
example,  we  have  never  seen  a  production  of  the 
artist  less  careful,  and  as  for  the  remaining  works 
they  are  mere  sketches.  If  the  Committee  of  the 
Glasgow  Art-Union  profess,  in  a  degree  beyond 
other  Committees,  the  direction  of  public  taste, 
they  expose  themselves  to  animadversion  in  dis¬ 
charging  their  self-imposed  duties  otherwise  than 
judiciously.  There  are  many  rising,  struggling 
artists  of  our  own  school  whose  works  here¬ 
after  must  be  of  value.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  a  Committee  like  that  of  the  Art 
Union  of  Glasgow  to  know  these  men.  But 
we  have  a  few  words  to  say  of  some  of  the 
prizes — the  picture  by  Sant  is  unfinished — the 
flesh  colour  is  not  so  successful  as  usual,  and  we 
hope  he  will  change  some  parts  of  the  compo¬ 
sition.  There  are  of  course  many  pictures  we 
have  seen  before,  of  these  we  have  not  space  to 
speak;  a  group  entitled  ‘Hope,’ we  presume — by 
R.  Herdman,  we  have  not  before  met  with — there 
is  also  a  work  by  the  same  painter,  ‘  Beyond 
the  Shadow,’  one  of  the  most  charming  concep¬ 
tions  ever  put  upon  canvas — ‘Q  in  the  Corner,’ 
by  Lejeune,  is  a  picture  of  much  sweetness — 
‘Norman  Peasants  on  the  Coast  of  Fecamp,’  by 
J.  D.  Harding,  is  a  production  of  great  ex¬ 
cellence  ;  and  of  remarkable  pictures  there  are 
‘  Loch  Goil  ’ — R.  Tonge,  ‘  the  Priest’s  Leap  ’ — 
Selous — ‘Landscape,’  Niemann — and  others  by 
Woolnoth,  Deane,  Henshaw,  Mogford,  Dun¬ 
can,  &c.  &c.,  which  contribute  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  exhibition. 


MONUMENT  TO 
PETER  NICHOLSON. 

My  certain  knowledge  of  your  readiness  to  listen 
to  the  claims  of  men  who,  by  their  works,  have 
elevated  Art  or  Science,  induces  me  without 
hesitation  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  a 


monument,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  Carlisle,  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Peter  Nicholson,  the 
author  of  “  The  Architectural  Dictionary,”  and 
numerous  other  scientific  works  of  well-known 
reputation.  His  works  have  long  had  the 
character  of  raising  the  working  man  to  the  rank 
of  a  thinking  being,  and  will  be  of  inestimable 
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service  to  them  and  their  successors  in  all  time 
coming  :  and  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  record 
the  fact,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  the  fund 
already  raised  towards  this  monument  is  from 
working  men. 

It  is  monstrous  to  know  that  refusal  from 
government  met  an  application  for  a  small  pen¬ 
sion,  to  ease  the  old  age  of  a  man  who  did  so 
much  for  the  British  mechanic,  with  no  cor¬ 
responding  advantage  to  himself.  But,  although 
his  works  are  imperishable,  it  would  be  still 
more  monstrous  if  the  knowledge  of  his  ex¬ 
tended  and  useful  being  were  allowed  to  pass 
away  without  some  memorial  near  his  mortal 
remains  at  Carlisle. 

I  knew  Peter  well,  and  a  more  kindly-feeling 
man,  or  one  more  generous  in  imparting  his 
peculiar  knowledge,  never  existed.  And,  though 
my  design  for  his  memorial  has  been  unanimously 
chosen  by  the  committee  for  erection,  I  feel 
fully  entitled  to  express  my  feelings  towards  the 
man,  and  my  admiration  of  his  works. 

I  know  the  difficulty  of  producing  books  on 
architecture.  I  know,  to  my  own  cost,  that 
in  this  country  there  is  neither  honour  nor 
profit  to  the  man  who  gives  his  labours  to  the 
world.  I  know  that  the  British  government, 
instead  of  rewarding  the  artist,  first  takes  a  duty 
per  pound  upon  the  paper  for  his  book,  and  then, 
after  this  book  is  printed,  lays  an  embargo  on 
the  very  paper  it  has  taxed. 

I  know  that  my  labours  on  the  antiquities  of 
Scotland  have  lost  me  1,400Z.,  and  that  an  unjust 
law  confiscated  a  single  book  worth  fifty  pounds 
from  me,  for  the  British  Museum.  It  was  the 
distant  looming  of  ultimate  penury  before  my 
vision  which  made  me  determined  to  produce  no 
more  books,  and  “  stick  to  trade.”  Ample  has 
been  my  reason  for  changing,  and  had  the  man 
whose  cause  I  am  advocating  given  one-tenth  of 
his  talent  to  any  business,  fortune  would  have 
smiled  upon  him,  and  possibly  honour  as  well ; 
for  let  a  man  be  rich — passing  rich,  either  as  a 
man  of  land,  a  nominal  brewer,  or  a  successful 
dealer  in  coals,  and  a  baronetcy,  at  least,  awaits 
him.  Two  remarkable  proverbs  become  inverted, 
for  “  matter  triumphs  over  mind,”  and  “  money 
makes  the  man — want  of  it  the  fellow.” 

As  regards  poor  Peter  Nicholson,  there  is 
now  no  pension  to  be  asked  for,  no  title  to  be 
given — the  grave  has  closed  over  a  man  who 
deserved  both,  and  all  that  is  required  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  voluntarily  raised  by  his 
admirers,  will  be  amply  met  by  the  sum  of  fifty 
pounds.  And  any  portion  of  this,  however 
small,  forwarded  to  myself,  or  to  Robert  Cowen, 
Esq.,  C.E.,  the  treasurer  at  Carlisle,  will  be 
faithfully  devoted  to  the  object  now  advocated. 

The  monument  is  proposed  to  be  an  obelisk, 
in  large  blocks  of  Prudham  stone,  forty  feet  in 
height,  triangular  on  the  plan,  and  Scotch  in  its 
architectural  character.  Thus,  from  the  thistle 
ornamenting  the  angles,  no  one  will  take  the 
man  to  be  from  any  other  country  than  Scot¬ 
land.  There  will  be  three  panels  in  the  base. 
Upon  the  first  of  these  will  be  the  record, 
“  Peter  Nicholson,  architect,  author  of  ‘  The 
Architectural  Dictionary,’  and  other  works. 
Born  at  Preston  Kirk,  July  20,  1765.  Died  at 
Carlisle,  June  18,  1844,  aged  79  years.”  Upon 
the  second  panel  will  be  the  votive  inscription. 
“  The  mechanics  of  Great  Britain  in  gratitude 
to  one  of  their  preceptors,  and  in  admiration  of 
his  talents,  have  erected  this  monument.”  The 
third  side  is  monogrammatic  of  the  workman’s 
tools.  Ilis  labours  are  ended,  and  they  are  laid 
by,  as  he  is,  at  rest. 

But  one  word  more  need  be  said.  There  are 
inverted  torches  at  the  angles  of  the  obelisk. 
Heathenly  speaking,  these  denote  the  end  of  all 
things,  but  now  they  have  a  different  signi¬ 
fication— for  the  torch  is  not  extinguished,  the 
immortality  has  not  gone — it  is  merely  suspended 
for  the  time,  and  waiting  the  coming  of  a 
brighter  existence. 

Robert  William  Billings. 

3,  St.  Mary’s  Road,  Canonbury. 

March  bth ,  1855. 

[We  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  printing 
this  communication  from  Mr.  Billings,  whose 
labours  in  furtherance  of  his  art  are  too  well 
known  to  be  disputed. — Ed.  A.-/.] 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


OBITUARY. 


MR.  JOHN  HOLLINS,  A.R.A. 

This  artist,  one  of  the  senior  Associate  Members 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  at 
his  residence  in  Berners  Street,  on  the  7th  of  the 
last  month  :  he  was  the  son  of  a  portrait-painter, 
and  born  at  Birmingham  in  1798.  His  reputation 
is  chiefly  founded  on  his  portraits,  which  exhibit 
more  of  freedom  and  vigour  of  pencilling  than 
of  grace  or  delicacy.  In  his  earlier  practice  he 
painted  some  historical  subjects,  and  illustrated  a 
few  passages  of  Shakspeare,  and  of  the  Italian  and 
German  poets  and  romance  writers ;  the  best  of 
these  are  “  Margaret  at  her  Spinning-Wheel,”  from 
“Faust;”  a  “Scene  from  the  Life  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini;”  a  “  Scene  from  Gil  Bias  ;  ”  “Andrea  del 
Sarto’s  First  Interview  with  Lucrezia  di  Baccio  del 
Fede,  afterwards  his  Wife;  ”  “Tasso  Reciting  his 
‘Jerusalem  Delivered’  to  the  Princess  Leonora 
d’Este;”  our  English  writers,  Goldsmith,  Sterne, 
&c.,  were  also  occasionally  resorted  to  for  pic¬ 
tures.  Of  late  years  he  associated  landscape 
with  his  figures,  as  in  “  The  Hayfield,”  “  A 
Scene  on  Deal  Beach,”  “  Grouse  Shooting  on 
the  Moors  of  Invemesshire,”  “  Dover  Hovellers,” 
“  The  Fishmarket  and  Port  of  Dieppe,”  “  Coast 
Guard — Clifts  near  Dover,”  “  Gillies  with  a  young 
Heron,”  “  Scene  near  Loch  Inver,  with  Portraits,” 
“  Scene  on  Loch  Etive,”  “  Young  Highlanders — 
Scene  in  Argyleshire ;  ”  all  these  pictures  display 
considerable  merit,  but  the  best,  perhaps,  of  this 
class  of  works  was  one  exhibited  last  year,  and 
painted  in  conjunction  with  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A.,  who 
undertook  the  landscape  portion;  the  subject  is 
“  Salmon  Fishing  on  the  Awe,”  in  which  a  number 
of  portraits  of  distinguished  individuals  arc  intro¬ 
duced.  Mr.  Hollins  was  elected  Associate  in  1843, 
with  Mr.  Creswick  and  Mr.  F.  Grant,  both  of  whom 
have  now  arrived  at  full  academic  honours. 


MR.  COPLEY  FIELDING. 

The  President  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society, 
Mr.  Copley  Fielding,  died  at  his  house  at  Worthing, 
on  the  3rd  of  February,  at  the  advanced  age  of  sixty- 
eight  years.  He  will  be  much  missed  from  the 
gallery  in  Pall-Mall,  where  for  so  long  a  period  he 
was  a  favourite  exhibitor.  Rarely  travelling  beyond 
our  own  shores  for  subjects,  the  richly- wooded 
landscapes  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  wide,  flock-covered 
Downs  of  Sussex,  were  found  to  be  sufficiently 
attractive  for  his  pencil ;  frequently,  however,  he 
put  to  sea  in  search  of  a  storm  or  a  wreck,  which 
he  treated  as  successfully  as  he  did  the  peaceful 
haunts  of  the  deer  and  the  “South-Downs.”  No 
artist  knew  better  than  Mr.  Fielding  how  to  paint 
a  mile’s  breadth  of  distant  scenery  on  an  inch  of 
paper,  or  how  to  give  light  and  air  to  his  pictures ; 
and  notwithstanding  a  uniformity  of  treatment  that 
almost  became  monotonous,  the  truth  and  delicacy 
of  liis  painting  ever  made  his  works  welcome.  To 
the  last  he  almost  entirely  abjured  the  use  of 
body  colours — that  new-fangled  system  which  in  a 
degree  allies  water-colours  with  oils — and  which 
we  deprecate  as  an  innovation  upon  a  practice  that 
ought  to  be  maintained  in  its  integrity.  Mr.  Field¬ 
ing’s  oil-pictures  are  not  equal  to  his  drawings ; 
like  most  other  artists  who  have  long  accustomed 
themselves  to  painting  in  water-colours  solely,  he 
became  heavy  in  his  application  of  the  grosser 
materials  :  but  even  in  these  “we  could  have  better 
spared  a  better  man.” 


JAMES  DENNISTOUN,  ESQ.,  OF  DENNISTOUN. 

The  death  of  this  gentleman  in  February,  at  his 
house  in  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  ought  not  to  pass 
unnoticed  by  us,  for  the  additions  he  made  to  the  Art- 
literature  of  our  day.  We  abbreviate  from  a  local 
newspaper  the  following  tribute  to  his  memory : — 

“  Loved  and  respected  by  a  large  circle,  for  dis¬ 
positions  the  kindest  and  most  amiable,  his  talents 
placed  Mr.  Dennistoun  in  a  position  of  note  rather 
than  of  prominence,  as  they  impelled  him  along  a 
path  which,  though  important,  few  here  have  taste 
or  perhaps  qualifications  for — namely,  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature  which  has  for  its  object  the 
elucidation  and  history  of  Art. 

“  Mr.  Dennistoun  was  born  in  Dumbartonshire 
in  1803,  and  was  the  representative  of  one  of  our 
oldest  Scottish  families.  He  was  educated  at  the 
College  of  Glasgow,  and  qualified  himself  for  the 
bar  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  his  taste  took  a  different 
direction,  and  being  possessed  of  sufficient  fortune, 
he  at  once  turned  aside  from  the  legal  profession, 
and  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  literature,  in 
connection  chiefly  with  the  Fine  Arts.  He  was  an 
amateur  of  Art  according  to  the  true  and  proper 
meaning  of  that  designation — he  loved  and  admired 
Art,  so  he  tried  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  it  by  study¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  best  examples  that 
the  world  possesses.  Though  in  following  out  these 


studies,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  Italian 
school,  as  there  painting  first  arose  in  strength,  yet 
he  was  no  bigoted  admirer,  and  could  appreciate  the 
qualities  of  all  kinds  of  Art,  whether  Italian  or 
German,  ancient  or  modern.  He  then  aimed  at 
giving  to  the  public  the  ideas  he  had  formed  re¬ 
garding  its  principles,  and  the  facts  he  had  collected 
as  to  its  history.  He  could  not  unfold  before  all 
his  friends  and  visitors  portfolios  filled  with  sketches 
done  by  himself,  of  passes  in  the  Alps,  or  of  scenery 
in  the  Tyrol,  or  of  views  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl 
at  Tivoli,  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  &c.,  but  to  all  who 
wished  to  learn,  he  could  impart,  in  a  manner  the 
most  simple  and  unpretending,  but  with  a  clearness 
and  elegance  that  impressed  and  charmed  all  who 
were  privileged  to  hear  him  (and  these  were  many), 
information  and  instruction  on  almost  everything 
relating  to  Art ;  while  he  often  explained  and  illus¬ 
trated  what  he  stated  by  reference  to  examples  he 
had  himself  collected — many  of  these  of  great  rarity 
and  value.  He  was  a  member  of  most  of  those 
societies  formed  for  collecting  materials  for,  and 
adding  to  and  illustrating  our  literature,  and  besides 
editing  several  important  publications  by  the  Ban- 
natyne  and  Maitland  Clubs,  contributed  many  inte¬ 
resting  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  Art  to 
most  of  the  leading  periodicals,  particularly  to 
the  ‘Edinburgh’  and  ‘Quarterly  Reviews.’  His 
analysis,  lately  given  in  the  former,  of  the  “Report 
by  the  Commission  on  the  National  Gallery,”  is 
very  masterly,  and  indeed  the  only  successful  at¬ 
tempt  yet  made  to  grapple  with  that  huge  accumu¬ 
lation  of  facts  and  opinions  of  all  kinds.  The  most 
important  work  that  he  published — the  ‘  Memoirs 
of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino  ’ — is  of  great  value,  as 
illustrating  the  state  of  Italy  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  portion  devoted  to  the 
Arts  of  the  period  being  particularly  interesting ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  from  a  delicacy  carried 
perhaps  too  far,  he  has  curtailed  this  important 
section — the  one  he  could  best  handle — from  fear, 
as  he  states  in  the  preface,  of  trenching  on  ground 
entered  on  by  his  friend  Lord  Lindsay.” 

A  notice  of  Mr.  Dennistoun’ s  last  work,  “  A  Me¬ 
moir  of  Sir  Robert  Strange,”  published  almost 
at  the  moment  of  the  death  of  the  author,  will 
be  found  elsewhere. 


MR.  EDWARD  PRENTIS. 

The  Society  of  British  Artists  has  recently  lost 
one  of  its  early  members  and  most  steady  supporters 
by  the  death  of  this  painter,  towards  the  end  of 
December  last.  His  pictures  are  principally  repre¬ 
sentations  of  incidents  of  domestic  life,  some  of  them 
of  a  humorous  character,  others  are  appeals  to  the 
affections  and  sensibilities :  in  his  delineation  of 
such  subjects  he  exhibited  considerable  skill,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  human  nature  in  its  virtues 
and  its  failings.  Several  of  his  pictures  have  been 
engraved,  and  on  their  first  appearance  were  very 
popular  :  these  works  may  be  accepted  as  a  fail- 
example  of  the  painter’s  Art-thoughts,  and  his 
manner  of  treating  them.  We  knew  Mr.  Prentis 
personally,  and  can  in  a  great  measure  confirm  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph, 
which  appeared  in  a  daily  paper  soon  after  his 
death “  His  collected  works  would  furnish  a 
striking  pictorial  epitome  of  all  that  is  most  to  be 
admired  and  most  to  be  deplored  in  the  hearths  and 
homes  of  England.  In  his  own  life  and  character 
he  was  a  thorough-bred  English  gentleman,  in 
every  sentiment,  thought,  and  action.  Integrity 
and  truth  never  shone  more  brightly  in  any  human 
being  than  in  him.  Easy  and  unaffected  in  liis 
communication  with  all  men,  he  was  warm  and 
genial  in  his  friendship,  and  steadfast  in  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  them,  whilst  his  home  was  ever  radiant 
with  the  love  kindled  in  it  by  his  unsleeping  solici¬ 
tude  and  affectionate  devotion.  Dying  at  the  com¬ 
paratively  earl)'  age  of  57,  he  leaves  this  excellent 
lady  and  eleven  children  to  lament  his  loss.” 


MR.  C.  BLAIR  LEIGHTON. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Leighton,  who  died  on  the  12th  of 
February  last,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  after  an 
indisposition  of  some  length,  was  well  known  for 
his  efforts  in  Lithographic  Art,  being  the  senior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Leighton,  Brothers,  of  Red 
Lion  Square ;  and,  of  late,  almost  the  only  artist 
conducting  an  establishment  of  the  kind  in  London. 
Mr.  Blah-  Leighton  was  an  Academy  student  and 
frequent  exhibitor.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
translators  of  water  and  oil  pictures  by  the  chro¬ 
matic  process — a  process  of  which  much  may  here¬ 
after  be  expected  in  the  circulation,  among  the 
people,  of  the  beautiful  in  colour.  Already  in  this 
department  of  Art  we  far  surpass  our  neighbours, 
the  French,  who  are  presumed  to  have  been  the 
first  to  attempt  the  pictorial  by  colour  lithography. 
By  those  whom  business  brought  into  contact  with 
him,  Mr.  C.  B.  Leighton  was  much  respected. 
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BRITISH  ARTISTS: 

THEIR  STYLE  AND  CHARACTER. 

WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No.  IV.— FREDERICK  GOODALL,  A.R.A. 

HE  diversified  operations  of  the  human  mind 
can  scarcely  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  study  the  works  of 
painters.  Some  artists  there  are  who,  to  judge 
from  their  productions,  seem  always  to  live 
in  perpetual  sunshine,  others  to  dwell  amid 
clouds  and  darkness ;  some  whose  thoughts  are 
ever  allied  with  holy  meditation,  others  who  revel 
with  the  merry  and  light  hearted  ;  some  whose 
only  associates  would  appear  to  be  those  whom 
the  world  holds  in  little  esteem,  and  others  whose 
companions  are  the  dwellers  in  castles  and  palaces; 
some  who  only  look  at  nature  when  she  is  lovely 
and  at  rest,  others,  again,  who  perceive  no  beauty 
in  her  but  when  she  is  convulsed  and  “terrible  in  majesty.”  It  is  thus, 
to  borrow  the  lines  of  a  poet  of  the  last  century,  who,  however,  was 
writing  on  a  very  different  subject, 

“  While  some  affect  the  sun,  and  some  the  shade, 

Some  flee  the  city,  some  the  hermitage, 

Their  aims  as  different  as  the  roads  they  take 
In  journeying  through  life,  ’tis  theirs  to  paint, — ” 

Blair. 

This  varied  artistic  character,  as  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  were  it 
necessary,  belongs  neither  to  particular  epochs  nor  schools,  since  Art  had 
in  a  measure  emancipated  itself  from  the  dai-kness  of  semi-barbarism,  and 
the  not  unwilling  thraldom  of  ecclesiastical  rule  and  polity ;  it  is  distinctly 


visible  in  the  best  period  of  Italian  and  Spanish  Art,  in  the  productions 
of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters,  in  the  annals  of  French  Art,  and  it 
meets  us  yeaidy  in  our  own  exhibition  rooms,  and  in  the  window  of  every 
picture-dealer  and  print-seller  in  town  or  country. 

In  the  Art- Journal  for  the  years  1849  and  1850,  among  the  series  of 
portraits  of  British  artists  contained  in  those  volumes,  was  one  of  Frede¬ 
rick  Goodall,  with  a  brief  notice  of  his  life  ;  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to 
refer  to  what  was  then  said  of  him  in  this  more  comprehensive  history  of 
the  painter  and  his  works. 

Art  seems  to  have  made  its  home  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Edward  Goodall, 
the  engraver ;  of  him  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  materially 
contributed  to  the  reputation  of  the  English  school  of  landscape  engrav¬ 
ing  ;  his  works  from  the  pictures  by  Turner,  and  other  distinguished 
painters,  are  among  the  very  best  of  their  class.  His  three  sons,  Edward, 
Frederick,  and  Walter,  have  each  become  well-known  as  artists,  and  one,  if 
not  two,  of  his  daughters  have  exhibited  productions  of  considerable  merit ; 
the  pictures  of  Miss  Eliza  Goodall  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  pencils 
of  many  painters  whose  names  are  famous  among  Art-patrons.  But  we 
must  limit  our  observations  now  to  the  career  of  his  second  son,  Frederick, 
who  was  born  on  the  17th  of  September,  1822,  concerning  whom  we  have 
heard  his  father  speak,  as  evidence  of  an  imagination  peculiarly  vivid, 
that,  when  a  child,  he  would  frequently  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  fancy  all  kinds  of  scenes  and  living  objects,  so  greatly  to  his 
own  amusement  as  to  disturb  the  house  with  his  hearty  laugh  ;  this 
occurred  so  frequently  that  it  was  at  length  found  necessary  to  remove 
him  to  a  room  where  parental  authority  might  interfere  to  prevent  such 
unseasonable  mirth. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  taken  from  school  and  placed  in  the  studio 
of  his  father,  to  learn  the  art  of  engraving;  but  this  plan  was  speedily  set 
aside,  and  he  commenced  a  course  of  instruction — still  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  father,  who  was  well  able  to  assist  him — in  order  that 
he  might  become  a  painter.*  We  have  the  testimony  both  of  preceptor 
and  pupil  to  the  manner  in  which  each  performed  his  duties  ;  the  former 
has  said  to  us,  when  speaking  of  his  son,  “  he  w'ould  never  let  amusement 
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of  any  kind  interfere  with  his  studies ;  ”  and  the  latter  has  thus  recorded 
his  sense  of  obligations  to  his  parental  tutor, — “  I  am  proud  to  say  I 
never  received  a  lesson  from  any  other  artist.  My  father  instilled  into 
me  at  the  outset  the  necessity  of  varying  my  studies  ;  and  although  I 
commenced  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  landscape  painter,  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  figure,  but  kept  me,  during  the  winter  months,  drawing  from 
casts  and  studying  anatomy.  In  the  summer  months,  for  the  first  three 
years,  I  sketched  from  nature  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  devoting  a  great 
portion  of  the  time  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  sketching  the  animals, 
which  gave  me  facility  of  drawing  objects  in  motion.”  Ere  the  young 
artist  had  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  an  introduction  to  two  gentlemen 


was  the  means  of  bringing  his  talents  into  somewhat  prominent  notice. 
One  of  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  R.  H.  Solly,  having  noticed  his  sketches, 
gave  him  commissions  for  drawings  of  “  Lambeth  Palace  ”  (for  which 
he  received  the  “  Isis  ”  medal  at  the  Society  of  Arts),  and  “  Willesden 


*  It  is  not  very  many  years  since  the  editor  of  the  Art-Journal,  when  calling  one 
day  at  the  house  of  Mr.  E.  Goodall,  which  overlooked  the  Regent’s  Park,  saw  a  light- 
haired  and  most  intelligent-looking  little  fellow  at  a  table,  with  a  pencil  in  hand, 
which  he  used  so  skilfully  as  to  elicit  the  remark  from  the  visitor,  “  My  young  friend, 
you  must  not  be  an  engraver,  your  father  must  make  a  painter  of  you  :  ”  the  boy 
was  Frederick  Goodall,  whose  subsequent  career  has  so  fully  justified  the  promise  of 
those  early  days. 
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Church;”  the  other,  a  friend  of  the  family,  Mr.  T.  Page,  then  acting 
engineer  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  invited  him  to  his  residence,  where  he 
passed  some  months,  making  numerous  drawings  of  the  Tunnel  ;  from 
one  of  these  he  made  his  first  oil-picture,  “  Finding  the  Dead  Body  of  a 
Miner  by  Torchlight ;  ”  the  large  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  was 
awarded  to  this  work,  which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Page,  and  is  still  in 
his  possession.  As  an  instance  of  the  enthusiasm  he  felt  in  his  art  at 
this  time,  the  elder  Mr.  Goodall  once  told  the  writer,  that  when  his  son 
and  Mr.  Page  were  on  the  river  at  midnight  in  an  open  boat,  superintend¬ 
ing  the  men  who  were  throwing  into  the  Thames  bags  of  clay  where  the 
great  irruption  took  place,  young  Goodall  was  so  occupied  with  watching 


the  play  of  light  on  the  water  from  the  torches  and  fires,  that  he  was 
perfectly  unconscious  of  the  fall  of  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  which  drenched 
him  completely,  and  never  noticed  what  had  occurred  till  he  landed  again, 
and  saw  the  gutters  overflowing  with  the  muddy  torrent. 

It  was  during  these  visits  to  the  Tunnel  that  the  artist  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  its  principal  engineer,  the  late  Sir  Isambart  Brunei,  who 
recommended  him  to  visit  his  native  country,  Normandy,  as  a  compara¬ 
tively  untried,  yet  fruitful,  field  for  the  pencil.  We  will  now  quote  his 
own  language,  though  a  repetition  of  what  we  have  before  printed  : — 
“Accordingly,  in  September,  1838,  my  father  accompanied  me  thither, 
and  when  we  arrived  at  Rouen,  I  was  so  enchanted  with  the  picturesque 
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beauties  of  the  city,  that  I  did  not  wish  to  go  any  further,  and  persuaded 
him  to  leave  me  there,  to  which,  after  some  hesitation,  he  consented ;  for 
I  was  not  quite  in  my  sixteenth  year.  He  gave  me  ten  pounds,  telling 
me  to  make  it  last  as  long  as  I  could,  and  ‘  to  be  sure  and  save  enough 
to  bring  me  home  again.’  This  was  my  first  lesson  in  economy,  for -after 
staying  there  a  fortnight,  and  going  down  the  Seine  to  Havre,  I  reached 
London  with  a  folio  of  sketches,  and  five  pounds  in  my  poclcet.”  It  is  quite 
clear  he  must  have  economised  his  time  no  less  than  his  purse  during 
this  visit.  Acceding  to  the  judicious  advice  of  his  father,  he  did  not, 
however,  yet  put  himself  forward  as  a  painter,  but  continued  to  study 
and  to  enrich  his  portfolio,  by  subsequent  visits  to  Normandy  in  1839 
and  1840,  and  to  Brittany  in  1841  and  1842.  The  pictures  he  produced 


from  these  journeyings  are  detailed  in  our  former  notice  of  this  artist, 
it  is  therefore  scarcely  necessary  that  we  should  further  allude  to  them 
than  to  state  they  were  purchased  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
collectors  of  the  day,  Mr.  Wells  of  Redleaf,  Sir  W.  James,  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  Mr.  T.  Baring,  &c.  The  first  work  he  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  was  in  1839  —  the  year  when  the  Art-Journal  was 
established  ;  our  opinion  of  the  picture  was  thus  expressed: — “No.  41. 
‘  Card  Players,’  F.  Goodall.  A  well-composed  and  cleverly-painted  pic¬ 
ture,  representing  the  interior  of  a  Normandy  cabaret,  with  a  group  of 
French  soldiers  playing  cards.  The  children,  who  play  a  pleasanter  game 
round  the  feet  of  the  table,  are  finely  pictured.”  Two,  whiGh  were  painted 
after  the  second  visit  to  Normandy,  and  which  were  exhibited  at  the  British 
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Institution,  “  Entering  Church,”  and  “  The  Soldier  Defeated,”  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  S.  Rogers,  who  pointed  them  out  to  Mr.  Wells,  by  whom 


one  was  bought,  and  Sir  W.  James  secured  the  other,  and  gave  the  artist  a 
commission  to  paint  a  companion  work,  for  which  he  liberally  paid  a  sum 
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of  twenty  pounds  more  than  he  had  given  for  the  other.  The  sale  of  |  these  pictures  to  gentlemen  so  distinguished  as  Art-patrons,  and  whose 
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judgment  was  considered  so  unequivocal,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  tuture  I  works  ;  they  gave  him  their  countenance  and  introduction,  no  invaluable 
successful  progress  :  they  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  only  purchasing  his  gifts  to  a  young  artist,  and  for  want  of  which  many  a  man  of  genius  has 


lived  in  obscurity  and  died  amid  poverty.  Mr.  Wells  was  especially  kind 
to  him  ;  the  mansion  at  Redleaf  became  his  home  for  many  months 
in  the  year  while  its  owner  was  living,  where  he  had  the  most  favourable 
opportunities  of  studying  the  beautiful  collection  of  modern  pictures 
contained  within  its  walls. 

The  next  eventful  epoch  in  the  life  of  Frederick  Goodall  was  his  trip  to 
Ireland  in  1844;  another  locality  hitherto  new  to  British  Art,  and  the 
scenery  and  national  character  of  which  are  abundantly  fertile  in  pic¬ 
turesque  material.  Though  offered  letters  of  introduction  to  various 
wealthy  and  distinguished  families  in  the  sister  island,  he  declined  them 
all,  as  so  many  hindrances  to  his  chief  object ;  he  characteristically  said, 
“  he  was  going  there  to  work,  and  not  to  play,”  and  accordingly  preferred 
taking  up  his  abode  among  the  rough  but  not  inhospitable  people  of 
Galway,  to  living  at  ease  and  in  luxury  with  those  whose  position  would 
have  only  proved  an  impediment  in  his  way,  and  a  restraint  upon  his 
labours.  We  have  courteously  had  placed  in  our  hands  some  letters 
addressed  to  members  of  his  family,  while  he  was  staying  with  the 
fishermen  in  the  suburb  of  Claddagh,  at  Galway  :  these  letters  are 
so  amusing,  as  exhibiting  the  difficulties  with  which  the  young  painter 
had  to  strive,  and  are  altogether  so  characteristic  of  himself  and  of 


those  among  whom  he  sojourned,  that  we  cannot  but  regret  our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  extract  largely  from  them.  In  one  of  the  earliest 
written  after  his  arrival  at  Galway  he  says  :  “  I  am  beginning  to  be  very 
busy,  and  accustomed  to  the  people,  although  for  the  first  two  or  three 
days  I  can  assure  you  I  felt  rather  uncomfortable.”  We  must  remember 
he  was  still  very  young,  and  alone  among  a  strange  people.  “  I  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  very  suspicious  person  ;  one  man  thought  there  was 
certainly  going  to  be  a  war,  and  that  I  was  a  spy  upon  them ;  another  said 
I  was  a  tax-collector,  and  had  something  to  do  with  the  poor-laws ;  and 
the  other  day  I  put  a  man  into  a  fright  by  sketching  his  house,  which 
is  built  in  a  gateway  in  the  old  town-wall  ;  the  people  round  about  per¬ 
suaded  him  it  was  to  be  pulled  down  the  following  week,  as  he  lives  rent- 
free.  I  have  ingratiated  myself  into  the  goodwill  of  a  class  of  picturesque 
people,  who  are  all  fishermen,  and  quite  a  distinct  race ;  they  say  that 
they  are  descendants  of  the  old  Spanish  settlei’s.” 

Shortly  after  he  was  joined  by  two  other  artists  whose  pictures  of  the 
scenery  and  peasantry  of  Ireland  have  become  very  popular  ;  when  we 
find  Mr.  F.  Goodall  writing  thus  to  one  of  his  sisters : — “  There  have  been 
all  sorts  of  reports  spread  abroad  since  Topham  and  Fripp  arrived  ;  one 
was  that  we  were  Protestants  come  to  convert  the  people  to  our  religion ; 
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another,  that  every  individual  we  had  sketched  was  to  be  transported  to 
Botany  Bay  or  elsewhere.” 

The  result  of  this  trip  to  Ireland  was  several  excellent  pictures  which 
materially  added  to  the  fame  of  the  young  painter ;  such  as  “  Connemara 
Market  Girls,”  “The  Fairy-struck  Child,”  “Irish  Courtship,”  “The  Holy 
Well,”  “  The  Irish  Piper,”  “  The  Departure  of  the  Emigrants,”  &c.,  &c., 
which  were  purchased  respectively  by  Sir  J.  Wigram,  Lord  Overstone, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Broderip,  Mr.  Wetherel,  and  others.  In  1845,  another  visit  was 
made  by  Mr.  Goodall  to  Brittany,  which  seems  to  be  with  him  a  favourite 
country  of  artistic  study,  as  he  once  more  sojourned  there  in  the  summer 
of  last  year ;  the  fruits  of  this  visit  we  expect  to  see  in  the  ensuing 
exhibition  of  the  Academy,  of  which  institution  he  was  elected  associate 
member  a  short  time  since ;  such  a  recognition  of  his  merits  as  a  painter 
he  had  well  earned  long  previously  to  its  being  conferred  on  him. 

The  works  of  this  artist  are  sure  to  attract  admiration,  for  they  are, 
almost  invariably,  of  a  description  which  commends  itself  to  popularity  : 
he  is  one  of  that  class  of  painters  whom  we  have  referred  to  as  living 
amid  constant  sunshine ;  his  pencil,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  delights 
in  picturing  the  bright  side  of  human  life,  whatever  be  the  characters  he 
represents,  or  the  periods  in  which  they  are  presumed  to  have  existed. 
He  shows  us  how  our  stalwart  forefathers  were  accustomed  to  raise  the 


maypole  on  the  village  green,  and  how  the  rustics  danced  under  the  wide 
spreading  oak-tree,  and  how  they  played  the  oldfashioned  game  of  “  hunt- 
the-slipper.”  Sometimes  his  fancy  takes  a  more  sober  but  not  less  ex¬ 
pressive  turn,  as  in  “  The  Soldier’s  Dream,”  and  “  The  Angel  s  Whisper  ; 
but  his  happiest  conceptions  are  those  in  which  he  tells  some  story  of 
social  mirth,  or  depicts  some  incident  involving  the  charities  of  life.  His 
pictures  are  always  most  carefully  painted  though  with  no  attempt  at 
elaboration,  his  handling  is  free,  and  the  painting  solid  in  execution.  He 
has  a  good  eye  for  colour,  and  knows  well  how  to  arrange  the  brightest 
tints  harmoniously,  while  retaining  them  within  the  bounds  of  truth.  He 
is  a  close  observer  of  nature,  and  when  he  has  adopted  an  idea,  works  it 
out  consistently,  and  therefore  satisfactorily. 

Frederick  Goodall  is  still  young  in  age,  though  old  in  the  practical 
knowledge  of  his  Art  ;  with  no  aids  of  instruction  beyond  those  he  re¬ 
ceived  at  home,  and  the  lessons  nature  has  taught  him,  he  has  raised 
himself  into  public  favour,  and  into  an  honourable  position  among  his 
brother  artists.  Should  his  life  be  prolonged,  as  we  trust  it  may,  very 
many  years,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  his  name  take  its  place 
among  the  most  exalted  of  our  school,  as  his  works  now  deservedly  do 
with  those  who  love  to  see  nature  and  society  skilfully  represented  by 
the  aid  of  Art,  in  their  most  cheerful,  alluring,  and  picturesque  forms. 
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Almost  simultaneously  ■with  the  receipt,  from 
the  publishers,  of  the  volumes,  the  title  of 
which  appears  in  the  “  foot-note  ”  below,  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  communication  from  Edinburgh  an¬ 
nouncing  the  death  of  their  author,  of  whom  a 
short  memoir  will  be  found  in  another  column  : 
he  lived  just  long  enough  to  complete  his 
labour,  but  not  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
public.  “  An  attack  of  severe  illness,”  Mr.  Den- 
nistoun  says,  at  the  end  of  his  preface,  “  while 
the  last  sheets  of  the  work  are  passing  through 
the  press,  will,  I  trust,  excuse  such  oversights 
as  may  have  consequently  occurred.”  There  is 
ever  a  painful  feeling  associated  with  the  perusal 
of  a  book,  the  writer  of  which  has  just  passed 
from  the  land  of  the  living ;  this  was  our  ex¬ 
perience  as  we  turned  over  page  after  page  of 
these  memoirs,  which  read  more  like  a  tale  of 
fiction  founded  on  historical  facts,  than  a  true 
biographical  narrative  ;  for  though  the  lives  of 
two  distinct  individuals  are  sketched  out,  their 
histories  are  so  interwoven  with  each  other 
as  to  become  one.  Strange  married  Lumisden’s 
sister ;  both  he  and  his  brother-in-law  took  an 
active  part  in  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender  in  ’45  ;  but,  as  the  former  will  take 
precedence,  we  have  a  right  to  assume,  in  the 
estimation  of  most  of  our  readers,  and  the 
memoir  of  Lumisden  forms  a  sort  of  episode 
in  the  story  which  could  not  properly  be 
omitted — nor  ought  to  be,  if  it  were  possible  to 
do  so — without  weakening  its  interest,  we  shall 
assign  to  Sir  Robert  the  primary  place  in  our 
notice.  Mr.  Dennistoun,  it  should  be  premised, 
married  into  the  family  of  Strange,  and  the 
papers  on  which  these  biographies  are  founded 
came  into  his  hands  through  this  connection. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  British  school  of  historical  en¬ 
gravers  should  also  be  acknowledged  as  one  of 
the  best  in  that  school ;  for  it  is  no  disparage¬ 
ment  to  those  who  came  after  Strange,  whether 
they  are  yet  living  or  have  passed  away  from 
us,  to  say  that  none  have  excelled,  and  but  very 
few  have  equalled,  him  in  vigour  and  precision 
of  line,  and  in  brilliancy  of  general  effect.  His 
works  are  held  in  the  highest  repute  throughout 
Europe,  while  the  estimation  in  which  he  is 
regarded  in  Italy  is  testified  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  picture  of  “  The  Progress  of  Engraving,” 
in  the  Vatican,  no  other  portrait  of  an  English¬ 
man  than  that  of  Strange  is  introduced.  Robert 
Strange,  or  StraDg,  as  his  father  and  ancestors 
spelled  their  names,  was  born  at  Pomona,  one 
of  the  Orkney  Islands,  in  1721.  Till  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  received  such  education  as  the 
country  afforded,  and  which  terminated,  as  he 
himself  said,  in  an  excellent  grammar  school, 
where  he  attained  some  general  knowledge  of 
the  classics.  The  death  of  his  father  while  he 
was  yet  a  boy  rendered  it  necessary  that  he 
should  adopt  some  business  or  profession ;  his 
own  inclination  tended  towards  a  sea-fariDg  life, 
but  the  wishes  of  his  family  induced  him  to 
submit  his  will  to  theirs,  and  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  law;  he  accordingly  entered 
the  office  of  a  brother  in  Edinburgh,  with  whom 
he  remained,  however,  but  a  short  time,  when 
he  was  articled  for  six  years  to  Richard 
Cooper,  an  engraver  of  some  eminence  who  had 
settled  in  Edinburgh.  Prior  to  this  he  had 
made  a  sea  voyage  of  a  few  weeks  in  a  small 
man-of-war,  sufficiently  long,  however,  to  cure 
his  inclination  for  a  sailor’s  life.  Strange’s 
apprenticeship  to  Cooper  seems  to  have  termi¬ 
nated  in  1741,  from  which  date  till  1745  he 
appears  to  have  settled  in  Edinburgh  as  an  en¬ 
graver.  The  attempt  of  the  Pretender  to  place 
a  Stuart  once  more  on  the  throne  of  these 
realms,  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  Strange,  who 
joined  the  Jacobite  forces,  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  Life  Guards,  and  continued  with  the  rebel 
army  till  its  defeat  and  dispersion  at  Culloden. 

“Nor  was  the  only  service  he  rendered  to  the 
Jacobite  cause  that  of  the  sword;  his  graver,  too, 

*  Memoirs  or  Sir  Robert  Strange,  Knt.,  En¬ 
graver;  AND  OF  HIS  BROTHER-IN-LAW,  ANDREW  LUMIS- 
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James  Denistoun  of  Dennistoun.  Two  Vols.  Pub¬ 
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was  volunteered,  like  the  pen  of  Montrose,  to  render 
glorious  his  ideal  of  royalty.  Mr.  Robert  Chambers, 
in  his  Biographical  Dictionary  of  eminent  Scots¬ 
men,  tells  us  that  Strange,  then  residing  in 
Stewart’s  Close,  was  commissioned,  during  the 
Prince’s  visit  to  Edinburgh,  to  engrave  a  half- 
length  portrait  of  him ;  he  looks  out  of  an  oval 
window  or  frame  over  a  stone  ledge  or  pedestal, 
with  the  motto,  Everso  missus  succurrere  scclo  * 
This  print,  the  earliest  known  work  of  its  author 
on  his  own  account,  was  regarded  as  a  wonder  of 
art  by  those  visitors  of  distinction  who  watched  its 
progress  with  the  interest  of  partisans.  The  plate, 
10J  inches  by  7|,  remains  iu  possession  of  the 
family.  Its  epigraph,  ‘  A  Paris,  chez  Chereau, 
Rue  St.  Iaques,  C.P.R.,’  may  have  been  either  a 
blind  adopted  on  publication,  or  possibly  an  addition, 
made  subsequently  in  France,  for  a  re-issue  of 
impressions  there.  Charles  wears  the  star  and 
broad  ribbon  of  the  Garter ;  Iris  weapons — a  two- 
handed  sword,  Medusa  shield,  and  antique  casket, 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales’  feather— lean  against  the 
pedestal,  interlaced  with  an  olive  branch.  The 
time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  Strange  was  to  lead 
public  taste  to  better  things,  so,  following  a  fashion 
which  Houbraken  and  others  had  established,  he 
overcharged  this  plate,  and  that  of  Dr.  Pitcairn, 
with  ponderous  allegorical  accessories,  which  deprive 
the  figures  of  their  due  importance.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  redundant  accompaniments,  the 
composition  is  not  ineffective .  On  close  examination, 
however,  certain  delicate  passages  are  found  to  be 
deficient,  while  those  more  strongly  marked  stand 
well  out.  The  flesh  tones  are  partially  marred  by 
macrot  ;  the  laced  ruffles  and  coat  -  embroidery 
appear  somewhat  blurred  and  slovenly  ;  but, 
looking  to  the  faithful  and  sharp  working  out  of 
the  subsidiary  portions,  I  should  ascribe  the  latter 
at  least  of  these  defects  rather  to  haste  and  inter¬ 
rupted  labour  than  to  want  of  skill  or  taste.  The 
likeness  is  rather  unfavourable,  as  the  youthful, 
open  expression  of  the  Prince’s  other  portraits  is 
wanting  in  these  heavy  features.  We  shall  see 
that,  towards  the  close  of  Strange’s  long  professional 
life,  in  1789,  he  entertained  the  idea  of  re-issuing 
this  print  in  a  finished  state,  and  of  mating  it  with 
one  of  Cardinal  York.  It  is  of  great  rarity,  and 
appears  unknown  at  the  British  Museum  and 
Bibliotheque  Imperial.” 

After  remaining  concealed  in  the  Highlands 
for  some  time,  Strange  returned  privately  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  continued  to  maintain 
himself  secretly,  by  the  sale  of  “  sketchy,” 
portraits  of  the  rival  leaders  in  the  rebellion ; 
at  length  he  procured  a  safe  conduct  to  Loudon, 
intending  to  embark  for  France.  He  had  in 
the  meantime,  that  is  in  1747,  obtained  the  hand 
of  the  young  lady  for  whom  he  had  forfeited 
his  allegiance  to  his  rightful  sovereign,  more 
than  as  it  would  seem  for  any  particular  affection 
he  felt  for  the  cause  of  Charles  Stuart.  His 
wife  was  Isabella  Lumisden,  sister  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender's  private  secretary,  Andrew  Lumisden. 
Mr.  Dennistoun  introduces  some  amusing 
epistolary  correspondence  between  the  said 
Andrew,  when  in  exile,  and  various  members  of 
his  family.  The  fair  Isabella  was  a  staunch 
Jacobite,  shrewd,  lively,  and  with  a  good  stock 
of  sound  sense  ;  some  of  her  letters  would  re¬ 
pay  extracting  into  our  columns,  could  we  find 
space  for  them.  Shortly  after  his  marriage 
Strange  repaired  to  Rouen  to  study  drawing, 
under  Descamps,  the  author  of  “  The  Lives  of 
Flemish  and  Dutch  Painters,”  and  professor  of 
drawing,  in  that  city  ;  he  carried  off  a  prize  for 
design  in  the  academy  of  that  city. 

“No  inconsiderable  success  in  a  country  where 
drawing  has  been  generally  more  attended  to  than 
with  us.  Hitherto,  his  leaning  had  been  towards 
miniature  painting,  but,  flattered  by  the  prospect  of 
soon  rivalling  any  engraver  in  Rouen,  he  was  re¬ 
solved  to  adopt  this  profession,  and  to  follow  it  in 
Paris.  Thither  accordingly  he  proceeded,  as  we  have 
seen,  about  Midsummer,  1749,  and  lost  no  time  in 
settling  himself  in  the  atelier  of  Jacques  Philippe  Le 
Bas.  This  artist  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame, 
not  only  as  a  most  laborious  engraver,  whose  plates 
are  said  to  exceed  five  hundred  in  number,  but  as  an 
instructor  whose  pupils  gained  him  high  credit. 
Although  we  do  not  possess  materials  indicating 
Mr.  Strange’s  progress  under  this  master,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  his  diligence  and  success, 
stimulated  by  anxiety  to  rejoin  his  wife  and  child, 
as  well  as  by  the  prospect  of  farther  domestic 
demands  on  his  professional  exertions.  It  was  there 

*  “Hunc  saltern  everso  juveuem  succurrere  seclo, 
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he  became  acquainted  with  the  dry-point  or  needle  ; 
an  instrument  which  his  ingenuity  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  applying  it  in  various  novel  ways  to 
develope  the  beauties  and  resources  of  his  art. 
Indeed,  we  shall  see  that  the  magic  softness  and 
unity  of  his  matured  style  were  chiefly  owing  to  a 
judicious  adaptation  of  this  tool,  and  to  cutting 
away  from  its  pointings  with  the  graver.” 

Passing  over  the  labours  of  the  Scottish  en¬ 
graver  under  his  Parisian  master,  who  seems  to 
have  been  so  well  pleased  with  the  progress  of 
his  pupil  as  to  desire  to  retain  him  in  his  ser¬ 
vice,  we  come  to  the  period  when,  all  appre¬ 
hension  of  danger  from  the  part  he  took  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender  having  passed  away,  he 
again  returned  to  England. 

“Early  in  October,  1750,  he  left  Paris  for  London, 
where,  in  the  following  spring,  he  resolved  to 
establish  himself,  hoping  for  better  encouragement 
and  a  freer  access  to  pictures  worthy  of  his  burin 
than  he  could  have  looked  for  in  the  Scottish 
metropolis ;  indeed,  he  never  returned  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  after  1748.  Mrs.  Strange  gladly  joined  him 
with  her  girl,  having  spent  but  few  months  in  his 
society  since  their  love-marriage  four  years  before. 
Immediately  upon  his  settling  in  Parliament  Street, 
he  imported  from  Rome,  through  Mr.  Lumisden,  a 
number  of  engravings  after  celebrated  masters,  either 
as  commissions  for  friends,  or  as  seems  more  likely, 
for  general  sale,  with  a  view  to  extend  iu  England 
a  taste  for  works  of  a  high  class, — an  object  of 
which  through  life  he  never  lost  sight,  and  which 
he  endeavoured  to  promote  by  hazarding  extensive 
speculations  in  prints  and  pictures,  as  well  as 
through  his  own  works.  Along  with  the  first  lot 
of  engravings,  to  the  value  of  about  fifty  dollars 
(including  those  from  the  Vatican  and  Farnesian 
frescoes,  and  others  after  Carlo  Maratti  and  Salvator 
Rosa),  Mr.  Lumisden  informed  him  that  ‘  Maratti 
himself  never  engraved  any  of  his  own  designs : 
Guido  indeed  did,  but  the  plates  are  not  now 
extant,  and  ’tis  rare  to  find  copies  of  these  prints. 
If  I  can  meet  with  any  of  them  I  shall  be  sure  to 
buy  them  for  you.’  Other  remittances  of  the  same 
sort  accordingly  followed  in  after  years.” 

His  first  occupation  in  London  was  to  super¬ 
intend  the  engraving  of  a  set  of  anatomical  plates 
for  his  friend  and  fellow  countryman  Dr.  W. 
Hunter,  the  eminent  surgeon  ;  the  plates  were 
mostly  engraved  by  French  artists,  after 
drawings  by  Van  Rymsdyk. 

“During  the  following  year  he  was  able  to  devote 
himself  to  more  congenial  labours,  in  preparing  the 
plates  of  his  Magdelen  and  Cleopatra,  both  after 
Guido.  The  latter  was  from  a  picture  belonging  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  to  whom  both  were  inscribed, 
— a  circumstance  throwing  additional  light  upon 
this  extract  from  Mr.  Lumisden’s  letter  to  him  of 
the  13th  June,  1752  :  1  It  gives  me  a  sensible 
pleasure  to  hear  that  you  have  at  last  found  proper 
pictures,  and  should  have  been  still  more  so  had 
you  procured  them  by  the  means  of  some  one  else  ; 
but  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  my  friend  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  has  so  judiciously  said  to  you  on  this  head, 
for  I  know  your  prudence  will  make  the  best  use  of 
what  has  happened,  without  giving  any  one  just 
reason  to  say  that  a  change  of  fortune  has  produced 
in  you  change  of  sentiment.’  Mr.  Strange  was 
certainly  no  bigoted  Jacobite  ;  but  we  shall  after¬ 
wards  find  that  this  peace-offering  to  the  rising 
powers  failed  to  conciliate  the  future  monarch.  It 
was,  indeed,  with  the  special  exception  of  his 
Apotheosis  after  West,  the  last  as  well  as  the  first 
time  our  artist  sought  patronage  by  the  then  ahnost 
universal  expedient  of  a  dedication. 

“  These  companion  engravings,  which  were  issued 
in  the  spring  of  1753,  at  only  four  shillings  each, 
are  probably  as  popular  as  any  that  ever  came  from 
his  burin,  and  fully  warrant  M.  Charles  Le  Blanc’s 
observation,  that  ‘  Strange’s  improvement  was  most 
rapid,  the  works  which  he  put  forth  soon  after 
quitting  M.  Le  Bas  establishing  his  reputation  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  engravers  in  Europe.’  ” 

Lumisden,  who  was  still  an  exile  abroad  with 
the  Chevalier,  was  most  desirous  that  his 
brother-in-law,  with  whom  he  maintained  a 
constant  intercourse  by  letter,  and  to  whom  he 
was  sincerely  attached,  should  visit  Rome. 

“  Iu  November,  1755,  Mr.  Lumisden  writes  to 
him  thus  :  ‘  I  begin  to  anticipate  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  here.  If  you  continue  the  design  of 
coming  to  this  place,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall 
have  little  difficulty  to  get  you  full  access  to  all  the 
principal  collections;  and,  with  regard  to  other 
tilings,  it  shall  be  my  business  to  make  your  abode 
as  easy  and  agreeable  to  you  as  possible.  I  shall 
have  a  particular  eye  to  such  pictures  as  I  think 
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may  be  proper  for  you.  Although  the  painters 
have  chiefly  employed  their  pencils  on  religious 
subjects,  yet  they  have  not  entirely  neglected  pro¬ 
fane  history;  and  there  are  no  doubt  several  of 
the  latter  here  not  yet  engraved.  And  such  as  are 
engraved  are  generally  badly  executed  ;  witness 
the  Battle  of  Alexander  and  Darius,  the  Sacrifice 
of  Polyxena,  Xenophon  sacrificing  to  Diana,  and 
the  Eape  of  the  Sabines,  - —  all  capital  pieces  of 
Pietro  da  Cortona  etched  by  Pietro  Aquila.  The 
picture  you  mention  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra — 
which  you  are  told  is  by  Cortona,  but  which  I  believe 
is  rather  by  Guercino,  the  great  master  of  expression 
— would  make  a  noble  print,  and,  as  I  am  informed, 
never  was  engraved.’  ” 

Owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  Strange  did 
not  set  out  for  Italy  till  the  summer  of  1760  ;  in 
the  mean  time  he  had  contrived  to  offend  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  III.,  and 
his  Royal  Highness’  favourite  Lord  Bute,  by 
refusing  to  engrave  their  portraits  painted  by 
Allan  Ramsay  ;  such  refusal  was  supposed 
by  the  painter  and  assumed  by  the  Prince  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  political  feelings  of  the 
engraver,  whose  excuse  was,  that  having  other 
works  he  was  engaged  to  complete,  he  felt 
unwilling  to  enter  upon  new  ones,  especially  as 
he  was  desirous  of  going  to  Italy  as  early  as  he 
could  leave  home.  Moreover  the  price  offered 
for  the  plates,  one  hundred  guineas,  he  did  not 
conceive  to  be  an  adequate  remuneration.  But 
whatever  were  his  motives  for  the  refusal,  it 
was  for  a  long  time  a  bar  to  royal  patronage ; 
some  five-and-twenty  years  elapsed  ere  he  was 
readmitted  to  his  sovereign’s  favour,  while,  in 
the  interval  the  Royal  Academy  had  been 
founded,  and  his  name  permanently  and 
pointedly  passed  over. 

“Mr.  Strange’s  journey  to  Italy  was  suggested 
by  the  admiration  he  had  long  entertained  for  the 
artists  of  that  favoured  land,  and  by  believing  that 
a  residence  there  was  essential  in  order  to  imbibe  a 
feeling  for  high  'art,  and  attain  to  its  execution. 
His  object,  therefore,  was  rather  to  study  works  of 
the  great  masters,  and  to  lay  up  a  store  of  careful 
drawings  whereon  to  exercise  his  graver  after  his 
return,  than  to  pursue  his  immediate  profession 
while  in  that  country.  Hitherto  his  drawings  had 
been  generally  in  red  chalk  ;  but  he  now  devoted 
himself  to  miniature,  for  which  his  early  inclination 
had  chiefly  lain,  and,  by  a  process  claimed  for  him 
as  an  invention,  he  attained  to  high  perfection  in 
water-colour  painting  upon  prepared  skin,  called  in 
Italy  pelle  di  capone.  On  reaching  Florence  he  at 
once  applied  for  inspiration  to  the  highest  source, 
and  selected  the  most  popular  of  Raffaele’s  easel 
pictures  for  a  beginning.  Of  his  success  Lumisden 
thus  reports  to  their  old  family  friend,  Sir  Stuart 
Thriepland,  17th  June,  1761  :  ‘  I  have  now  the 
happiness  of  my  dear  Robie’s  company.  His  works 
are  universally  admired  by  the  artists  as  well  as 
by  the  virtuosi  here.  They  expressed  the  utmost 
surprise  at  the  elegant  drawing  he  has  done  of 
Ratfaele’s  Madonna  della  Sedia.  He  has  almost 
finished  a  drawing  of  Domenichino’s  St.  Cecilia,  in 
the  Borghese  Palace.  He  next  intends  to  make  a 
drawing  of  Guido’s  Herodias  in  the  Corsini  Palace 
as  its  companion  ;  after  which  he  goes  to  Naples  to 
see  the  fine  things  there,  as  they  reckon  the  spring 
the  best  season  for  that  excursion.  Robie  no  doubt 
will  reap  vast  advantage  from  his  Italian  journey, 
particularly  as  he  will  carry  home  with  him 
drawings  of  the  most  capital  pictures  as  have  either 
not  been  engraved,  or  have  been  badly  done.’  ” 

Strange  returned  to  London  in  1765,  and 
although  he  came  back  laden  with  honours  by 
the  artist-societies  of  the  continent,  he  found 
that  he  was  destined  to  receive  a  different  award 
in  England. 

“  Naturally  fond  of  praise  and  sensitive  to  ob¬ 
loquy,  Strange  found  much  to  disappoint  liim  on 
reaching  home.  After  years  spent  abroad,  at  many 
sacrifices,  in  earnest  study  of  the  master-pieces  of 
painting,  and  after  his  success  had  been  attested  by 
the  diplomas  of  five  foreign  academies,  and  by  com¬ 
pliments  showered  from  all  quarters,  he  returned 
to  find  the  Exhibition  closed  against  his  works,  the 
artists  caballing  against  his  fame,  and  himself  ex- 
cluded  from  any  share  of  court  favour  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  first  extended  to  Art.  ‘  I  consulted 
with  my  friends,’  he  writes  to  Lord  Bute,  ‘how  I 
might  recover  your  lordship’s  protection.  Conscious 
that  I  had  done  nothing  that  should  have  deprived 
me  of  that  honour,  I  had  hoped  that  your  own  re¬ 
flection  and  my  long  absence  would  have  at  length 
softened  your  resentment :  but  in  vain, — I  was 
assured  that  you  were  inflexible.  I  wished  no 


doubt  to  have  the  honour  of  showing  my  drawings 
to  the  king,  but  I  found  every  avenue  shut  against 
me.  No  situation,  my  lord,  could  be  more  disagree¬ 
able  than  mine  was  at  that  period.  The  plan  I  had 
for  years  been  engaged  in  had  expended,  I  may  say, 
the  whole  of  my  little  fortune,  and  the  purchases  I 
had  made  abroad  were  at  that  time  dispersed  over 
the  Continent.  It  would  have  required  a  mind 
superior  to  misfortunes  not  to  have  felt  extremely 
in  such  circumstances,  and  to  bear  up  against  the 
difficulties  which  surrounded  me.  Upon  closing  the 
subscription  for  my  [next]  four  historical  prints,  I 
informed  the  public  that  I  was  going  abroad  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  necessary  assistance  for  forwarding  this 
work.  Scarce  had  this  advertisement  appeared 
when  fresh  sarcasms  were  thrown  out  in  the  papers, 
and  the  public  were  cautioned  not  to  encourage  my 
works,  because  every  line  of  them  forsooth  was  not 
to  be  done  with  my  own  hands  :  as  if  it  had  been  a 
matter  of  importance  whether  the  background  of  a 
subject,  or  the  fold  of  a  piece  of  drapery,  were  to  be 
dead-coloured  either  by  an  Englishman  or  a  French¬ 
man  ;  and  as  if  we  had  not  foreigners  daily  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country  who  are  encouraged  in  pre¬ 
ference  even  to  the  natives  of  superior  merit.’  ” 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Mr.  Dennis- 
toun’s  book  should  have  appeared  almost  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  Royal  Academy  has 
rendered  tardy  justice  to  the  art  of  engraving  by 
admitting  its  professors  to  the  full  honours  of 
the  institution.  Strange  felt  his  art — and,  not 
improbably,  himself — insulted  by  the  exclusion 
when  the  Academy  was  founded  :  he  publicly 
charged  the  academicians  with  “  illiberal  treat¬ 
ment,  meanness,  imposition,  and  falsehood ;  ” 
accusations  which, his  biographer  states,  “assume 
a  somewhat  plausible  colour,  from  the  early 
admission  of  his  rival  and  enemy  Bartalozzi  as 
an  academician,  as  well  as  from  the  obnoxious 
exclusion  being  speedily  modified,  as  regarded 
the  secondary  rank  of  Associate. 

The  quarrel,  so  to  speak,  between  the  Court 
and  Strange  terminated  in  1781,  when  the  latter 
proposed  to  engrave  the  “Apotheosis  of  the 
young  Princes,  Octavius  and  Alfred,”  painted 
by  West,  a  subject  says  Mr.  Dennistoun, 
“  especially  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  his 
sovereign,  and  well  calculated  for  a  peace¬ 
offering  to  the  ruffled  feelings  of  majesty.” 
Strange  presented  proof-impressions  of  the  plate 
to  their  majesties  at  the  “  Queen’s  House,”  and 
the  King  soon  after  knighted  the  engraver  at  St. 
James’s.  Mrs.,  now  Lady  Strange,  forgot,  or  at 
least  laid  aside,  all  her  Jacobite  principles  at  the 
turn  the  fortunes  of  her  husband  had  taken. 
We  cannot  forbear  extracting  one  of  her  letters 
to  her  brother  Andrew  Lumisden  on  this 
occasion. 

“London,  Jan.  17,  17S7. 

“  My  dearest  Brother, — I  thank  you  for'  your 
most  kind  favor  on  the  12th  currt.  You  say  true, 
my  Knight  has  obtained  a  compleat  victory  over  all 
his  enemeys,  which  gives  a  relish  to  the  whole  :  for 
particulars  I  refere  you  to  Mr.  McGowan.  We 
have  had  a  continual  levee  every  forenoon  ever 
since  we  obtained  our  envied  honours.  Envied  I’m 
sure  we  are,  but  that’s  a  better  state  than  pity.  My 
mind  is  unalterable  ;  I  feel  pleasure  in  what  gives 
it  to  my  best  friends.  I  hope  the  honours  of  my 
family  will  not  stop  here  :  my  children,  in  following 
our  example,  will  go  on  in  the  way  we  have  done. 
Virtuious  industry  and  frugality  will  never  fail  to 
produce  what  a  good  man  or  woman  ought  to  wish 
for  :  every  person  should  strive  to  get  to  the  head 
of  his  profession.  What  King  David  has  said  is 
ever  in  my  mind,  ‘  I  have  been  young  and  now  I 
am  old,  but  I  never  saw  the  rightious  forsaken,  nor 
their  seed  beging  their  bread.’  ‘When  a  man’s 
ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  his  enemyes  to  be 
at  peace  with  him.’  I  hope  you’ll  be  here  before 
my  Chevalier  goes  to  Paris,  which  will  be  about  the 
end  of  next  month.  I’m  sure  you  are  better  where 
you  are  than  here  just  now  :  the  wounder  wall  not 
last  long,  and  then  we’U  be  quiet  and  happy.  This 
night  Andrew  is  returned  to  the  Temple,  Bell  is 
visiting,  so  the  penis  all  my  company  :  this  evening 
my  Knight  drunk  tea  with  me,  and  is  retired  to 
look  over  his  works.  *  *  *  *  I  ever  am,  my  dearest 
brother,  your  affect,  sister, 

“  Isabella  Strange.” 

We  wish  we  had  space  for  Mr.  Dennistoun’s 
opinion  on  Strange’s  works,  but  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  break  off  our  notice  rather  abruptly, 
by  commending  these  volumes,  as  we  do 
heartily,  to  general  attention. 


THE  EOYAL  PICTURES. 

UNDINE. 

D.  Maclise,  R.A.,  Painter.  C.  W.  Sharpe,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  2  ft.  hy  1  ft.  5  in. 

De  la  Motte  Fouqtje  in  his  exquisite  romance 
of  “  Undine  ”  has  furnished  Maclise  with  the 
theme  of  this  picture.  The  passage  illustrated 
is  that  in  which  the  young  knight  Huldbrand 
of  Kingstetten  conducts  his  beautiful  bride, 
mounted  on  a  richly  caparisoned  steed,  through 
the  forest,  followed  by  the  dreamy  monk,  Father 
Heilmann.  The  spirit  of  the  waters,  Kuhleborn, 
the  uncle  and  guardian  of  Undine,  having 
assumed  the  human  form,  watches  their  progress 
to  protect  them  from  “  the  madcap  mimes  of 
earth,  and  gnomes  that  haunt  the  woods.”  But 
the  soul  which  by  marriage  was  accorded  to 
Undine,  had  separated  her  from  the  beings  with 
whom  she  had  been  associated  by  birth ;  she 
repels  the  advances  and  declines  the  further 
guardianship  of  her  uncle.  In  expressing  his 
wrath,  he  terrifies  the  young  bride,  who  shrieks 
and  calls  her  husband  to  her  aid.  The  knight 
springs  to  her  side,  draws  his  sword,  and  strikes 
at  the  head  of  Kuhleborn.  The  sword  flashes 
merely  through  a  torrent,  which,  foaming  from 
the  hill-side,  splashes  among  the  group,  while  a 
voice  is  heard  to  exclaim,  “  Brave  knight,  con¬ 
tinue  always  with  the  same  courage  to  defend 
your  lovely  little  wife  !  ” 

The  incident  is  happily  illustrated  by  the 
painter :  in  treating  this  theme  he  has  found 
matter  for  that  play  of  fancy  and  that  inventive 
power  which  mark  so  many  of  his  works.  The 
picture  is  richly  coloured  and  elaborately  painted. 

The  artist,  Daniel  Maclise,  is  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Cork ;  he  is,  as  the  name  indicates,  of 
Scottish  descent.  While  yet  “under  age,”  he 
entered  London,  became  a  student  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  obtained  all  the  medals,  including 
the  gold  medal  which  that  body  awards.  In 
1833  he  exhibited  his  first  picture — “Mokanna 
Unveiling  his  Features  to  Zelica” — at  the  British 
Institution.  In  1835  he  was  elected  an  Associate ; 
and  in  1841  he  was  promoted  to  full  academic 
honours.  From  the  commencement  of  his 
career  to  the  present  time,  he  has  laboured 
worthily  and  successfully  to  sustain  the  repu¬ 
tation  he  obtained  at  his  outset  in  life.  His 
pictures  are  numerous,  and  generally  of  large 
size.  As  an  historic  painter,  he  is  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  leading  “  glories  ”  of  the  British 
school,  and  his  claim  to  a  distinguished  position 
is  acknowledged  in  every  country  of  Europe. 
He  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  vigour 
of  intellect ;  his  mind  has  been  highly  culti¬ 
vated,  and  his  professional  knowledge  carefully 
matured. 

In  the  works  of  Maclise  nothing  is  more 
impressive  than  the  redundant  imagination 
which  they  everywhere  display.  In  many  of  his 
recent  compositions,  there  is  ample  material  for 
twenty  ordinary  pictures.  Who  can  contemplate 
any  of  the  productions  of  his  fertile  pencil  with¬ 
out  astonishment  at  the  limitless  resources 
whence  he  draws  his  properties  and  accessories  1 
It  is  true,  if  there  were  less  of  these  he  would 
be  more  essentially  historical ;  but  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  embarrassments  of  composition,  we 
are  overwhelmed  with  the  seeming  profusion 
and  originality  of  circumstance  in  his  works. 
His  genius  is  equally  at  home  in  poetry,  history, 
and  dramatic  incident.  The  imagination  he 
displays  is  a  gift  of  nature,  but  the  use  he  makes 
of  it  exhibits  careful  and  laborious  cultivation. 
He  draws  with  accuracy  and  elegance,  and 
admirable  as  are  his  feminine  impersonations, 
there  is  yet  a  presence  and  a  dignity  about  his 
male  figures  which  are  a  sufficient  introduction 
to  the  visitor,  who  is  assured  of  being  in  good 
society.  Maclise  is  gifted  with  many  of  the 
most  valuable  powers  which  a  painter  can 
possess.  Though  his  works  have  a  tendency  in 
mannerism  towards  the  hardness  of  the  modern 
German  school,  which  gives  them  much  of  the 
appearance  of  frescoes,  there  is  in  them  an 
exuberance  of  fancy,  and  so  vast  an  amount  of 
poetical  imagery,  as  to  offer  to  the  spectator 
abundant  sources  of  pleasant  study. 

This  picture  of  “  Undine  ”  is  in  the  collection 
at  Osborne. 
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BRITISH  INDUSTRIES. 

COAL  AND  IRON. 

Ages  before  man  appeared  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  huge  arborescent  ferns,  and 
forests  of  reed-like  plants,  grew  in  the 
valleys  which  were  extended  between  the 
red  sandstone  mountains,  and  in  the  deltas , 
produced  by  the  great  torrents  sweeping 
from  the  limestone  hills,  which  then  con¬ 
stituted,  what  are  now,  the  British  Islands. 
From  alterations  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  relative  positions  of  land  and  water, 
and  some  other  causes  that  are  not  so 
readily  determined,  the  temperature  of  this 
portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  has  con¬ 
siderably  changed  since  that  period.  Then, 
in  all  probability,  a  tropical  heat  prevailed, 
and  the  solar  rays  poured  down  upon  a 
teeming  vegetation  such  an  intensity  of 
light,  as  is  now  enjoyed  only  in  the  regions 
of  the  equator.  These  curious  plants  grew 
rapidly  and  perished  speedily,  to  give  place 
to  a  new  and  yet  more  vigorous  vegetation, 
the  whole  decaying, — trees  and  weeds  mat¬ 
ting  in  their  decay,  into  a  peat-like  mass  of 
carbonaceous  matter.  Under  the  great 
changes  which  were  at  this  epoch  brought 
about  by  floods  and  other  causes,  this 
vegetable  matter  became  buried  under 
thick  deposits  of  mud  and  sand.  Upon  the 
bed  thus  formed,  another  series  of  similar 
plants  grew,  decayed,  and,  undergoing  the 
same  process  formed  a  second  vegetable 
bed.  Thus  layer  above  layer  were  formed 
our  coal  beds,  the  process  extending  over  a 
very  prolonged  period.  The  duration  of 
this  epoch  may  be  judged  of  by  the  evidence 
given  us  from  actual  survey,  that  the  coal- 
measure  series  of  rocks  extend  to  a  depth 
of  20,000  feet  from  the  surface. 

Upon  the  plants  which  have  grown  and 
decayed  so  far  back  in  time,  the  present 
commercial  importance  of  Great  Britain 
depends.  Take  from  us  our  coal  and  our 
iron,  and  we  should  soon  sink  to  a  third- 
rate  power  in  the  political  scale.  May  not 
the  duration  of  England’s  supremacy  be 
measured  by  the  duration  of  her  coal  beds  ? 
We  are  now  recovering  from  the  earth  at 
least  50,000,000  of  tons  of  coal  annually, 
and  this  quantity,  enormous  as  it  is,  is 
being  rapidly  increased.  At  this  rate  of 
demand,  it  has  been  calculated  that  our 
coal  beds  will  become  exhausted  in  about 
2000  years.  When  we  regard  the  enormous 
undeveloped  stores  of  the  western  world,  it 
appears  not  improbable  that  civilisation 
may  travel  westward,  and  that  its  great 
centres  may  be  determined  by  similar  geo¬ 
logical  conditions  to  those  which  strikingly 
regulate  the  accumulations  of  population 
over  our  own  islands. 

Every  effort  of  human  industry  is  but 
the  application  of  natural  powers  to  some 
economical  end.  In  our  infinitely  varied 
machines,  propelled  by  steam,  we  see  but 
the  development  of  powers  which  have  been 
locked  up  for  ages  in  the  earth’s  crust. 
The  heat  which  we  now  develope  to  produce 
mechanical  power  is  but  an  exact  equivalent 
of  that  heat  under  the  influence  of  which 
were  produced  those  plants  from  which  our 
coals  are  formed. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  dependence  of 
the  present  on  the  past,  to  mark  out  the 
relations  between  effects  now  developing 
themselves,  and  causes  reaching  back  into 
the  deep  abyss  of  time  ;  but  we  must  quit 
this  subject,  our  business  being  only  with 
“  the  living  present.” 

Coal  is  distributed  over  four  great  areas, 
and  scattered  patches  are  found  more  or 
less  sui’rounding  these.  The  four  great  coal 
fields  are  the  Scotch  coal  field,  extending 

from  sea  to  sea,  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling  ; 
— the  Durham,  and  the  Northumberland 
coal  fields,  and  the  smaller  Cumberland  field 
extending  from  near  Carlisle  to  White¬ 
haven  ; — the  extensive  and  busy  Lancashire, 
and  Staffordshire  coal  fields ; — and  the  South 
Wales  coal  field,  extending  from  Monmouth 
towards  Pembi’oke  to  St.  Davids.  The 
coal  fields  of  this  kingdom  produce  fuel 
differing  widely  in  its  character.  These 
varieties  are  popularly  known  as 

Cannel  Coal, 

Household  Coal, 

Anthracite  or  Stone  Coal, 

Steam  Coal, 

Cokeing  Coal. 

These  coals  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  their  containing  more  or  less 
bituminous  matter,  separating  by  ordinary 
distillation,  or  carbon  in  a  more  fixed  con¬ 
dition.  Some  coal  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  earthy  and  ferruginous  matter,  forming 
white  or  red  ashes,  while  the  best  varieties 
of  household  coal  are  very  free  from  these 
admixtures. 

Cannel  coal  is  a  peculiar  variety  of  the 
bituminous  coals,  its  volatile  constituents 
distilling  very  freely  and  forming  a  gas 
which  has  a  high  illuminating  power.  An¬ 
thracite  is  nearly  pure  carbon.  In  most 
instances  it  may  be  regarded  as  ordinary 
coal,  from  which  the  bituminous  matter 
has  been  removed,  by  the  slow  influence  of 
heat  under  great  pressure.  Coking  coal  is 
distinguished  by  the  large  quantity  of 
carbon  which  enters  into  its  composition,  in 
some  of  the  best  varieties  amounting  to  as 
much  as  80  per  cent.  Steam  coal,  distin¬ 
guished  as  such,  is  remarkable  for  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  developes  heat,  and 
the  general  intensity  of  its  combustion.  The 
best  steam  coals  are  produced  in  the  South 
Wales  coal  field  —  and  household  coals 
superior  to  any  others  are  obtained  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle.  The 
Wallsend  coals  have  long  been  celebrated 
in  the  metropolis.  The  colliery  from  which 
this  coal  was  obtained  was  worked  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Roman  Wall,  hence  its 
name.  The  best  coal  from  this  mine  has 
long  been  worked  out,  the  colliery  is  still  in 
operation,  but  producing  coal  of  an  inferior 
quality.  The  celebrity  of  Wallsend  coal 
was,  however,  so  great  that  every  good 
household  coal  still  sells  in  the  metropolitan 
market  as  Wallsend.  No  doubt  many  of 
the  collieries  ai’e  working  upon  other  parts 
of  the  same  seam  as  that  which  produced 
true  Wallsend  coal. 

The  quantities  of  coal  produced  in  the 
Northumberland  coal-field  alone,  was  deter¬ 
mined  with  much  accuracy  for  a  coal-trade 
committee  in  the  years  1851  and  1852,  to  be 
as  follows.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
still  a  proportional  increase  in  every  depart¬ 
ment. 

London  and 

Coastways.  Over  Sea.  Total. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

1851  . 5,707,736  2,180,070  7,887,806 

1852  . 6,000,337  2,234,546  8,334,883 

Increase  1852  292,601  154,476  447,077 

Tons. 

Total  quantity  sent  from  the  Tyne  and  (  „ 
neighbourhood  in  the  year  1852  . .  . .  j  3|' 

Quantity  used  in  home  consumption  1  „  nflrv 

not  less  than  . J-6,000,000 

14,334,883 

These  figures  are  taken  from  papers  read 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Young  Hall  before  the 
North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  who  makes  the  average  quantity 
of  coal  taken  annually  from  the  Durham 
and  Northumberland  coal  field,  upon  the 
examination  of  a  number  of  years,  as 
13,517,069  tons.  This  is  of  course  only 

about  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  of  coal 
raised  from  the  other  coal  fields  of  the 
kingdom.  With  the  increasing  demands 
made  upon  the  coal  fields,  by  the  increasing 
employment  of  machinery,  and  the  great 
extension  of  manufactories,  numerous  im¬ 
provements  have  been  introduced.  For¬ 
merly  there  was  no  sufficient  demand  for 
coal  dust,  or  for  those  small  pieces  known 
technically  as  nuts.  These  were  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  heaps  upon  the  mines,  and 
were  there  burnt  as  waste,  the  ashes  being 
sometimes  distributed  over  the  soil.  The 
small  coal  in  many  of  the  districts  was 
found  mixed  with  iron-pyrites,  the  sidphuret 
of  iron,  known  locally  by  the  name  of 
brasses.  These  rendered  such  coal  unfit  for 
any  of  the  purposes  to  which  coke  is  now 
applied.  A  machine  for  cleansing,  by 
washing,  has  been  introduced  into  the 
colliery  district  by  Mr.  Morrison.  By  this 
improvement,  and  stimulated  by  the  rapidly 
increasing  demand,  all  the  small,  and 
formerly  waste,  coal  is  now  manufactured 
into  and  distributed  over  the  country  by 
railway  and  by  vessel  in  every  direction. 

Mr.  T.  Y.  Hall  whose  account  of  the  coal 
produce  of  the  North  we  have  already 
quoted,  gives  the  following  as  his  estimate 
of  the  value  of  this  important  branch  of 
British  industry : — 

Inciden- 

Tons  per  tals  or 

Annum.  Rent.  Working.  Leading.  Interest. 

C°&c’GaS’  }6>000>000  £150,000  £600,000  £450,000  £450,000 
Steam,  fee.  3,500,500  87,500  758,333  204,167  262,500 

Household  3,500,500  87,500  933,333  204,167  262,500 

13,001,000  £325,000  £2,291,666  £858,334  £975,000 

these  making  a  grand  total  of  4,450,000/. 
This  is  certainly  understating  the  value  of 
the  capital  in  the  North  British  coal  fields. 
Another  writer  informs  us  that  “  after  all 
research  and  inquiry,  and  taking  a  general 
view  of  the  entire  northern  district  of 
Newcastle  and  Durham,  I  think  we  may 
estimate  the  capital  invested  in  the  collieries 
to  be  about  ten  millions  of  money.  The 
lessees  of  coal,  as  well  as  the  pi’oprietors 
who  work  their  own  royalties,  are  very 
wealthy.  The  capitals  employed  in  mining 
and  working  the  three  largest  coal  concerns 
are  not  less  than  500, 000/.  each.  These 
concerns  may  comprise  from  six  to  twelve 
separate  mines,  and  all  the  respective 
engines,  waggons,  and  horses.  The  mining 
of  a  single  colliery  (all  things  included)  will 
cost  from  50,000 1.  to  80,000/'.,  and  even  as 
high  as  200,000/.  in  extreme  cases.  These 
observations  apply  to  the  great  partner¬ 
ships,  and  to  the  grandees  of  the  trade, 
such  as  Lord  Londonderry’s  trustees,  the 
Countess  of  Durham’s  executors,  the  great 
Hetton  Coal  Company,  Lord  Ravensworth 
and  partners,  the  latter  partnership  called 
the  ‘  Grand  Allies,’  in  all  of  which  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  capital  sunk, 
with  machinery  and  plant  must  approach 
to  500,000/.  each.”  Having  sketched  in 
general  outline  the  conditions  of  the  “  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  coal-fields,”  we  proceed  to 
consider  something  of  the  iron  formations 
and  produce.  It  is  necessary  however  to 
premise  that  it  is  intended  from  time  to 
time  to  return  to  the  examination  of  the 
manufactures  directly  from  the  coal,  as 
coke,  gas,  naphtha,  paraffine  and  the  mineral 
oils  generally,  and  such  as  are  dependent 
on  the  coal  so  far  as  to  be  seated  on  the 
great  sites  for  the  production  of  our  fossil 
fuels,  as  chemical  works,  and  the  like. 

Iron. — Iron  ores  are  distributed  exten¬ 
sively  over  the  United  Kingdom.  Some 
varieties  are  always  found  associated  with 
the  coal  formations,  such  as  the  argillaceous 
iron  ores  which  are  carbonates  of  iron. 
These  are  by  far  the  more  important  iron 
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ores,  as  from  them  the  largest  quantities  of 
our  pig  iron  are  manufactured.  We  must 
however  particularize  the  districts  in  which 
different  kinds  of  iron  ore  are  found.  The 
black  band  iron  ore  of  Scotland  is  found 
near  Linlithgow,  around  Glasgow,  at  Irvine, 
and  near  Ayr;  and  over  the  Scotch  coal¬ 
field,  extensive  blast  furnaces  are  working, 
producing  iron  of  an  excellent  quality.  It 
should  be  remarked,  as  indicating  the  value 
of  attentive  observation,  that  it  is  only' 
within  a  few  years  any  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  black  band  iron  ore  of 
the  sister  kingdom.  Mr.  Mushett  was  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  this  ; 
and  hence  there  has  been,  by  this  one 
application  of  a  new  natural  product  to  our 
industries,  an  immense  addition  made  to 
our  national  wealth.  Around  the  northern 
coal  fields  iron  ores  are  much  worked  and 
smelted.  Lately  the  discovery,  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  deposit  of  iron  ore,  made  at  Cleaveland, 
has  given  a  new  impetus  to  iron  manufac¬ 
ture  in  this  locality.  The  Yorkshire  coal 
field  produces  very  valuable  iron  ores,  and 
Ave  have  therefore  extensive  iron-works  near 
Bradford,  Rotherham,  Sheffield,  Chesterfield, 
and  at  Alfreton  in  Derbyshire.  Near  Wrex¬ 
ham  are  several  important  iron-works — again 
at  Shrewsbury,  and,  as  is  well  known,  South 
Staffordshire  produces  an  immense  quantity 
of  iron  ore  from  the  iron  deposits  of  its 
coal  field.  Attention  has  recently  been 
turned  to  a  remarkable  iron  ore  deposit 
extending  over  a  large  portion  of  Northamp¬ 
tonshire.  Beyond  these  the  coal  field  of 
South  Wales  abounds  in  iron  ores,  and 
consequently  we  find  it  bordered  by  exten¬ 
sive  iron-works.  All  that  have  been  named 
are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  districts 
producing  carbonates  of  iron.  In  the 
process  of  manufacture  it  becomes  impor¬ 
tant  to  mix  with  these  carbonates  some  of 
the  oxides  of  iron.  The  deposits  of  the 
haematite  ore,  a  peroxide  of  iron,  near 
Whitehaven  and  Furness  Abbey,  are  extra¬ 
ordinary.  An  immense  trade  has  sprung  up 
in  these  localities  from  the  increasing  value 
of  these  ores.  One  manufactory  of  iron 
from  the  haematites  is  near  Whitehaven, 
and  another  near  Uiverstone,  in  which 
charcoal  is  used  for  the  production  of  iron. 
This  is  the  only  charcoal  iron-work  now 
existing  in  this  country,  although  formerly 
all  our  iron  was  made  with  wood-fuel. 

Around  Dean-forest,  and  Bristol,  and  in 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  these  peroxides  of 
iron  are  found  and  worked.  Formerly 
very  extensive  iron- works  existed  in  Sussex, 
and  some  of  the  eastern  counties,  where  the 
iron  was  made  from  the  ore  of  the  green¬ 
sand  formations.  Thaxted  in  Essex  was  at 
one  period  the  seat  of  the  steel  manufacture, 
but  by  exhausting  the  forests  the  trade 
Avas  lost.  There  are  a  fetv  other  spots 
Avhere  iron  ores  are  produced,  and  from  the 
immense  demand  Avhich  has  for  many  years 
been  made  upon  our  iron  manufactures, 
diligent  search  has  been  instituted  over 
districts  where  this  valuable  metal  was 
scarcely  known  to  exist  a  few  years  since. 
The  distribution  of  iron  is  found  to  be  far 
more  extensive  than  was  imagined,  and 
from  the  new  discoveries  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  made,  we  may  safely  declare 
that  our  iron  ores  are  as  extensive  as  our 
coal  fields,  that  as  long  as  the  one  continues 
the  other  will  endure.  We  may  calculate 
on  a  greatly  increasing  demand  and  supply, 
but  the  probability  is  that  both  coal  and 
iron  will  last  for  many  thousand  years,  and 
give  rise  to  numerous  new  branches  of 
British  industry,  to  stimulate  commercial 
enterprise,  and  to  afford  wide  fields  of 
labour  for  other  generations  of  artisans. 

R.  H. 


THE  BERNAL  COLLECTION. 


Throughout  the  whole  of  last  month  a  sale  has 
unceasingly  occupied  the  attention  of  connoisseurs 
and  the  dilletanti,  which  has  been  very  justly 
characterised  by  a  contemporary  as  “  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  sales  on  record.”  We  readily 
acquiesce  in  the  application  of  the  term  to  the 
one  now  under  our  notice,  but  we  do  it  for  other 
reasons  than  seem  to  actuate  the  writers  in  the 
daily  press.  They  seem  sufficiently  astounded 
at  the  prices  realised,  and  we  can  well  allow  their 
feelings  of  surprise  full  scope,  particularly  when 
A\'e  reflect  on  the  unnatural  furore  which  has 
been  skilfully  excited  to  induce  the  recklessness 
of  Avealthy  collectors.  It  would  far  surpass  our 
limits  to  narrate  a  tithe  of  the  prices  obtained 
for  China.  “  As  mad  as  March  hares”  is  an  old 
proverb,  which  would  apply  last  month  to  the 
frequenters  of  Christie’s  sale-room.  The  annals 
of  auctions  cannot  parallel  the  prices  then  given 
for  comparatively  modern  pottery.  For  example  : 
a  painted  Sevres  cup  and  saucer  fetched  160?.,  aud 
another,  with  imitation  jewelled  ornament,  80?. ; 
a  pair  of  turquoise  vases  sold  for  1,350  guineas. 
But  the  climax  Avas  reached  in  the  purchase  of  a 
pair  of  Rose  du  Barry  Vases  for  1,850  guineas, 
the  competitors  being  the  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
Baron  Rothschild,  and  Mr.  Hope.  To  make  the 
Avonder  still  greater,  Mr.  Bernal  had  purchased 
these  vases  of  Mr.  Thomas  Baring  some  few  years 
ago  for  200?.,  that  gentleman  hardly  thinking 
them  good  enough  to  keep  for  himself.  Such  a 
profitable  investment  of  200?.  as  this  has  been 
rarely  happens  to  collectors  of  old  China  ;  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  have  been  nearly  realised  by  the 
outlay  of  hundreds,  and  it  i3  this  Avhich  has 
made  the  sale  eminently  “  remarkable.” 

Mr.  Bernal  Avas  notoriously  knoAvn  as  a  “  pru¬ 
dent”  collector — a  very  “  careful”  buyer.  The 
dealers  Avere  all  aware  that  he  would  have  a  good 
thing  if  at  a  reasonable  or  cheap  price,  but  not 
othenvise.  He  never  allowed  enthusiasm  to 
interfere  with  his  calm  course ;  and  he  found 
enough  to  form  a  large  collection  always  “  in 
the  market”  at  a  reasonable  rate.  He  was  not 
a  man  to  be  “humbugged”  by  dealers’  tales, 
but  had  judgment  sufficient  to  rely  on  his  oavu 
opinion,  and  buy  intrinsically  valuable  things,  in 
many  instances,  from  traders  avIio  did  not  them¬ 
selves  fully  know  the  interest  or  true  historic 
value  of  the  objects  they  offered.  Mr.  Bernal 
never  believed  that  money  could  secure  so  good 
a  collection  as  judgment;  and  that  heAvas  correct 
is  evidenced  by  the  result  which  has  followed 
the  dispersal  of  his  own.  In  this  Avay  is  the  sale 
again  “  remarkable,”  and  we  think  he  Avould 
himself  be  greatly  astonished  could  he  see  the 
solid  cash  now  produced  by  it. 

The  books  and  prints,  Avhich  formed  a  small 
portion  of  his  store,  have  also  sold  at  “  fancy 
prices,”  and  far  above  their  real  value,  inasmuch 
as  many  might  have  been  bought  at  booksellers’ 
shops  for  a  less  sum.  One  of  the  most  curious 
incidents  of  the  print  sale  was  the  purchase  of 
an  impression  of  Hogarth’s  “  Modern  Midnight 
Conversation”  for  78  guineas,  simply  because 
the  word  modern  was  spelt  Avith  two  d’s ;  and 
anotliern  equally  important  variation  of  the  in¬ 
scription  occurred.  Now  this  very  print  was 
purchased  of  Colnaghi  in  the  plain  Avay  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  1?.  lOi.  The  first  and  most  reasonable 
way,  in  the  minds  of  most  persons,  of  accounting 
for  this  gigantic  increase  in  price,  Avill  be  that 
some  wealthy  collector  had  determined,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  all  the  world,  to  secure  it  regardless  of 
cost.  Not  so  !  The  British  Museum  is  the 
“fortunate  possessor”  of  the  rarity,  and  boldly 
secured  the  mis-spelled  impression  from  the 
clutches  of  other  insane  bidders  only  to  place  it 
with  other  impressions  of  the  same  plate  with 
the  inscriptions  spelt  properly  !  Who  shall  speak 
of  the  advantages  of  education  in  future,  Avhen 
the  absolute  money  value  of  bad  spelling  is 
4000  per  cent.  ?  D’s  are  up  in  the  market  !  ! 

The  pictures  all  realised  good  prices,  particu¬ 
larly  when  it  is  considered  that  they  would 
scarcely  be  esteemed  as  works  of  art,  except  in 
few  instances.  The  portrait  of  Madame  Pompa¬ 
dour,  by  Greuze,  brought  180  guineas ;  aud  some 
others,  possessing  only  a  limited  local  interest, 
such  as  “  A  Skating  Scene  on  the  Moat  at  Ant- 


Averp,”  fetched  35?.  They  were  precisely  the  class 
of  pictures  which  are  occasionally  seen  at  obscure 
sales,  and  are  bought  at  prices  varying  from 
one  pound  to  five.  It  has  indeed  been  asserted 
that  an  average  of  five  pounds  was  really  about 
the  cost  price  of  each  picture  to  the  late  pro¬ 
prietor.  Certainly  no  man  ever  “  invested  ” 
money  better  than  he. 

A  memorial  emanating  from  the  Society  of 
Arts  to  the  government,  urged  on  them  the 
purchase  of  the  collection  entire.  "With  con¬ 
siderable  tact  the  framers  of  that  petition 
appealed,  like  men  of  business,  to  the  possible 
“  market  value  ”  of  the  whole,  and  very  sensibly 
urged  the  government  to  buy  it  entire,  because 
governments  had  before  refused  entire  collec¬ 
tions,  and  then  had  to  purchase  portions  only 
at  advanced  prices,  Avhich  ended  in  their  paying 
more  for  a  part  than  they  might  have  paid  for 
the  Avkole.  But  this  eminently  practical  way 
of  treating  the  question  naturally  failed  with  a 
government  Avhich  usually  prefers  the  most 
tedious  and  expensive  mode  of  acquiring  any¬ 
thing  ;  hence  “  fancy  prices  ”  have  been  paid,  by 
a  smaller  grant  of  public  money,  to  secure  to 
the  British  Museum  and  Marlborough  House,  a 
few  articles,  Avhen  double  the  number  might 
have  been  obtained  almost  for  a  nominal  sum,  by 
securing  the  whole,  selecting  what  was  Avanted, 
and  selling  the  remainder.  The  absurd  waste 
of  public  money  involved  in  this  is  all  the  more 
extraordinary,  when  Ave  remember  that  it  is 
devoted  to  Sevres  China,  old  Majolica,  and  mis¬ 
spelt  Hogarths  ;  and  this  too  but  a  few  months 
after  the  refusal  by  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  to  purchase  the  Faussett  collection  of 
Anglo-Saxon  antiquities,  perfectly  unique  as  an 
illustration  of  English  history — the  thing  most 
Avanted  in  the  British  Museum — and  containing 
among  many  other  objects  more  than  a  dozen 
examples  of  jeAvelled  brooches,  any  one  of  which, 
though  ten  centuries  older,  could  rival  a  Sevres 
vase  in  artistic  excellence ;  yet  the  collection 
was  thought  not  to  be  “high  art  ”  by  an  ignorant 
member  of  Parliament,  who  tried  in  our  house 
of  representatives  to  shield  the  equally  ignorant 
trustees.  We  boast  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  blood, 
and  yet  in  a  country  where  wealthy  men  will 
give  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  compara¬ 
tively  modern  Porcelain  Vase,  the  paltry  sum 
of  seven  hundred  pounds  is  refused  by  the 
national  council,  to  purchase  an  entire  museum 
of  objects  of  the  highest  historic  value ;  Avhile 
its  employes  are  permitted  to  run  riot  over  Sevres 
and  Majolica  in  sale-rooms,  where  bidders  seem 
to  have  left  their  wits  at  the  threshold. 

We  regard  the  Bernal  Collection  highly,  and 
are  Avilling  to  allow  all  honour  to  the  taste  and 
zeal  of  its  founder.  We  think,  also,  his  pru¬ 
dence  a  lesson  to,  and  a  severe  satire  on,  the 
follies  of  other  collectors  who  have  thronged  the 
sale.  But  Ave  cannot  consider  the  aspect  of  the 
sale  as  exactly  a  Avholesome  one.  It  has  been  a 
cleverly-managed  piece  of  excitement,  got  up  by 
pitting  rich  bidders  against  each  other.  Dealers 
have  not  bought,  for  it  is  notorious  they  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  sell  at  prices  much  beloAV 
that  which  articles  have  fetched  at  this  sale. 
They  have  therefore  changed  their  tactics,  and 
Avorked  for  “  commissions,”  obtaining  them  in¬ 
dustriously  from  all  quarters,  aud  thus  forcing 
up  prices  to  an  unnatural  height.  This  reduces 
collecting  to  a  species  of  gambling,  and  the  prices 
thus  realised  can  never  be  accepted  as  samples 
of  the  real  value  of  articles  sold. 

Looking,  then,  at  all  these  things,  we  accept 
and  adopt  the  phrase  applied  to  the  sale,  as  “  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  on  record.”  It  is  so  : 
not  for  the  skilful  raising  of  fictitious  prices,  but 
that  collectors  should  so  easily  fall  into  the  trap. 
— not  because  Sevres  vases  fetch  more  than  they 
are  Avorth,  but  that  buyers  should  be  found  to 
part  so  easily  with  large  sums  of  money. — not 
that  modern  should  be  spelt  with  two  d’s  on 
Hogarth’s  print,  but  that  public  money  should 
be  Avasted  over  the  error. — not  that  the  sale 
altogether  should  add  to  our  public  collections 
some  few  good  articles  at  high  prices  ;  but  that 
our  public  collections  cannot  be  formed  as  was 
this  private  one.  These  and  many  other  reflec¬ 
tions  arising  from  this  sale  render  it  most 
“remarkable.” 
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THE  MUSEUM  OF  ORNAMENTAL  ART, 

AT  MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE. 


We  commence  onr  fourth,  series  of  selections  from 
the  Museum  of  Ornamental  Art,  with  an  example  of 
old  French  taste  of  the  Louis  XV.  period.  The  Vase 


here  engraved  is  of  enamelled  earthenware,  grounded 
in  imitation  of  porphyry,  and  the  relievo  ornaments 
gilded  :  the  design  in  this  instance  is  purer  and  simpler 
in  style  than  was  usual  at  the  time.  The  next  ex¬ 


ample,  a  Panel  in  carved  oak,  is  of  an  earlier  and 
better  period,  being  a  vigorous  specimen  of  Flemish 
Renaissance  ornament  of  about  the  year  1530.  The 
gilded  Key  is  an  elegant  example  of  a  chamberlain’s 


key  of  office,  of  German  work.  The  foliated 
ornament  forming  the  bow  is  most  skil¬ 
fully  disposed,  and  the  wards  of  the  key 


even  are  tastefully  cut,  showing  how 
thoroughly  the  attention  of  the  designer 


has  been  directed  to  the  minutest  details 
of  the  object.  The  graceful  calyx  of  a 
flower  seems  to  have  suggested  the  shape 


of  the  Venetian  Wine  Glass,  the  material  itself 
being  almost  as  light  and  delicate  as  its  natural 
floral  prototype.  We  come  next  to  an  entirely 


different  class  of  Art-manufacture — old  Wedg¬ 
wood  ware  ;  the  object  represented  being  a 
Sugar  Bowl  of  the  rare  lilac  ground,  enriched 
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with  cameo  scroll  ornaments  in  white.  The 
elaborate  Panel  is  a  fine  specimen  of  old 
German  or  Flemish  arabesque  ornament. 


Y 


with  translucent  enamels.  The  shape  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  most  graceful ;  and  the  ornamentation, 


artistically  executed  en  repousse,  terminated  by 
spirited  chasing.  In  the  lower  part  the  oblique 
flutings,  or  gadroons,  are  worthy  of  notice  as  an 
original  feature  in  ornament,  whilst  the  shell  and 
scroll  pattern  above  is  equally  characteristic  of 
the  Louis  XIV.  period.  The  two  examples  in 
the  next  column  are  of  modern  origin ;  the  first 
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of  the  old  locksmiths.  The  Teapot  is  a 
specimen  of  Italian  earthenware  of  the  middle 


of  the  last  century.  Beneath  is  an  Indian 
Rose-water  Bottle  in  silver,  richly  decorated 


which,  from  the  small  size  of  the  cut  is  only  im¬ 
perfectly  shown,  is  very  beautiful  and  consistent. 
The  next  engraving  is  from  a  Wedgwood- ware 
Vase  of  classical  design :  it  is  similar  both  in 
style  and  material  to  that  engraved  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  page  ;  the  Roman  acanthus,  in  its  various 
antique  conventionalised  renderings,  has  served 


being  a  Champagne  Glass,  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Bacchus  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  and  the 
other,  a  silver  Perfume  Burner  of  modern 


with  the  utmost  degree  of  finish ;  the  style  is 
entirely  modern,  and  very  original,  the  floriated 
ornaments  being  based  on  natural  types. 


French  workmanship  ;  the  latter  is  a  rich  and 
effective  specimen  of  ornamental  design,  carried 
out  with  great  skill,  every  part  being  chased 


as  the  type  of  ornament ;  the  ancient  motives, 
however,  have  been  by  no  means  servilely  copied. 
Our  next  illustration  represents  a  silver-gilt 
Beaker  and  Cover  of  Dutch  workmanship,  of 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  orna¬ 
ments  of  this  piece  are  well  contrasted,  and  very 
elegant  in  themselves  :  they  are  sharply  and 
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The  two  Jugs  are  specimens  of  old  Flemish 
seventeenth  century  design  in  ordinary  stone¬ 


ware  ;  an  immense  variety  of  patterns  of  similar 
objects  of  use  exists,  many  of  which  might  be 


reproduced  with  advantage  by  modem  potters. 
They  have  nearly  always  the  merit  of  being 


arabesques  etched  on  the  steel ;  the  date  is 
about  1550.  The  Tazza  is  another  example  of 


the  delicate  old  Venetian  glass,  of  which  such 
innumerable  varieties  are  extant.  We  have  next 


constantly  decorated  in  the  natural  bent  of  the 
material.  The  bronze  Casket  is  a  modern  work, 


manufactured  by  Messrs.  Elkington  of  Binning-  I  Jeannest,  an  artist  whose  excellent  productions 
ham,  from  the  designs  and  models  of  Mr.  E.  j  have  been  previously,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 


an  embossed  pewter  Tankard  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  French  work  of  the 


illustrated  in  this  journal.  The  Piece  of  [  from  a  steel  casket  of  ancient  German  work,  the 
Ornament  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  is  taken  |  entire  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  beautiful 


famous  school  of  Briot ;  this  specimen  is  an 
excellent  example  of  Renaissance  ornament. 
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The  first  cut  in  this  page  is  from  an  engraved 
Bohemian  crystal  glass  Goblet  of  eighteenth 


century  work.  Underneath  is  a  more  elegant 
specimen  of  Venetian  glass  ;  the  winged  mount¬ 


ings  of  the  stem,  and  the  margin  of  the  Goblet 
are  edged  with  deep  ruby ;  the  general  form  is 


a  perfect  model  of  taste  ot  its  kind  ;  design  and 
execution  being  alike  of  the  highest  order ;  it  is 
signed  C.  Schmidt,  Augustse,  (Augsburg),  and 


probably  dates  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  The  Hinge  in  tinned  iron  is  an  effective 
example  of  seventeenth  century  German  metal 


very  good,  all  the  details  being  well  contrasted. 
The  silver  gilt  Cover  of  a  Writing  Tablet  is 


to  have  been  the  work  of  Chippendale,  a  cele¬ 
brated  cabinet-maker  of  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  whose  workshop  was  in  St.  Martin’s 


Lane.  Amongst  cabinet-makers,  the  peculiar 
style  of  “  rococo  ”  ornament  here  seen,  is  called, 
after  him,  “  the  Chippendale  style.” 


work  of  a  cheap  description.  The  original  of  the  j  sor  Castle,  having  been  lent  for  exhibition  in 
next  cut  is  from  Cumberland  Lodge,  near  Wind-  (  London  by  her  Majesty.  The  Frame  is  believed 
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SCOTT  AND  SCOTLAND.* 


If  the  immortality  of  Scott  rested  on  no  more  solid  foundation  than  the 
style  in  which  the  publishers  of  his  works  have  at  various  times  produced 
them,  there  would  still  be  little  apprehension  of  his  name  passing  into 


forgetfulness.  Artists  of  the  highest  repute  have  seconded  the  efforts  of 
the  booksellers,  and  have  shown  the  world,  in  the  magic  of  their  pencils, 
the  characters  and  scenes  which  “  the  wizard  of  the  north  ”  had  summoned 
forth  from  the  depths  of  his  own  fertile  imagination,  or  from  what  nature 
offered  to  his  personal  observance.  In  the  illustrated  edition  of  “  Marmion” 
recently  published  by  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  we  have  the  third  of  Scott’s 


principal  poems  they  have  sent  out,  on  which  the  Art  of  Mr.  Birket 
Foster  and.  Mr.  John  Gilbert  has  been  employed.  “  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,’’  and  “  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,”  we  noticed  when  they 
respectively  appeared  :  we  now  offer  our  readers  some  examples  of  the 


*  Marmion  :  a  Tale  of  Flodden  Field.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  With 
all  his  Introductions,  and  the  Editor’s  Notes.  Illustrated  with  Eighty  Engravings 
on  Wood,  from  Drawings  by  Birket  Foster  and  John  Gilbert.  Published  by 
A.  <&  C.  Black,  Edinburgh. 


illustrations  of  “  Marmion,”  and  never  has  the  “  Tale  of  Flodden  Field  ” 
been  represented  in  a  more  attractive  shape.  But  what  can  we  say  of  it 
that  we  did  not  say  of  its  predecessors?  The  three  volumes,  uniform  in 
size,  are  also  uniform  in  excellence  :  Mr.  Foster’s  conception  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  the  picturesque  is  as  exquisite  as  ever,  with,  perhaps,  more  of 


luxuriance,  and  his  touch  as  light,  graceful,  and  vigorous  :  can  anything 
bo  more  elegant  than  the  two  landscapes  at  the  bottom  of  this  page,  so 
charmingly  and  naturally  expressed  ?  Mr.  Gilbert  now  stands  alone  in  his 
peculiar  walk,  and  while  we  see  in  what  he  has  done  for  this  volume  that, 
notwithstanding  the  incessant  demands  made  upon  his  fancy,  it  has  lost 
none  of  its  wonted  fire,  we  think  we  recognise  an  almost  entire  absence 


of  what  has  sometimes  struck  us  as  an  occasional  defect  in  his  designs — 
the  great  height  of  his  principal  figures,  especially  those  of  females  :  wc 
cannot  discover  in  his  illustrations  of  “  Marmion ”  any  “forms  of  giant 
height.”  Messrs.  J.  B.  Whymper  and  Evans,  the  engravers  of  the 
drawings,  must  share  in  the  rnei-it  of  producing  this  “  delicate  ”  volume  ; 
their  work  is  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  wood  engraving. 
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ALBERT  DURER: 

HIS  WORKS,  HIS  COMPATRIOTS, 
AND  HIS  TIMES.* 

BY  F.  W.  FAIRHOLT,  F.S.A. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  ORIGINAL  SKETCHES 
BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


Our  parting  glance  at  “the  Athens  of  Germany” 
must  comprehend  a  view  of  the  life  and  manners 
of  the  people  among  whom  Durer  and  his  com¬ 
patriots  lived.  Theirs  were  the  palmy  days  of  the 
old  city,  for  its  glories  rapidly  fell  to  decay  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  aspect 
now  is  that  of  a  place  of  dignity  and  importance 
left  to  loneliness  and  the  quiet  wear  of  time  ; 
like  an  antique  mansion  of  a  noble  not  al¬ 
lowed  quite  to  decay,  but  merely  existing 
shorn  of  its  full  glories;  or  else  like  an  “  ancient 
gentlewoman”  of  family,  who  bears  about  her 
a  dignity  to  be  enforced  rather  than  observed. 
“Nuremberg — with  its  long,  narrow,  winding, 
involved  streets,  its  precipitous  ascents  and 
descents,  its  completely  Gothic  physiognomy — is 
by  far  the  strangest  old  city  I  ever  beheld ;  it 
has  retained  in  every  part  the  aspect  of  the 
middle  ages.  No  two  houses  resemble  each 
other  ;  yet,  differing  in  form,  in  colour,  in 
height,  in  ornament,  all  have  a  family  likeness; 
and  with  their  peaked  and  carved  gables,  and 
projecting  central  balconies,  and  painted  fronts, 
stand  up  in  a  row,  like  so  many  tall,  gaunt, 
stately  old  maids,  with  the  toques  and  stoma¬ 
chers  of  the  last  century.  Age  is  here,  but  it 
does  not  suggest  the  idea  of  dilapidation  or 
decay ;  rather  of  something  which  has  been  put 
under  a  glass  case,  and  preserved  with  care  from 
all  extraneous  influences.  But,  what  is  most 
curious  and  striking  in  this  old  city,  is  to  see  it 
stationary,  while  time  and  change  are  working 
such  miracles  and  transformations  everywhere 
else.  The  house  where  Martiu  Behaim,  four 
centuries  ago,  invented  the  sphere,  and  drew  the 
first  geographical  chart,  is  still  the  house  of 
a  map-seller.  In  the  house  where  cards  were 
first  manufactured,  cards  are  now  sold.  In  the 
very  shops  where  clocks  and  watches  were  first 
seen,  you  may  still  buy  clocks  and  watches. 
The  same  families  have  inhabited  the  same 
mansions  from  one  generation  to  another  for 
four  or  five  centuries.”  -f* 

In  a  city  where  all  its  associations  of  greatness 
are  with  the  past,  and  its  memories  essentially 
connected  with  those  who  have  been  long  num¬ 
bered  with  the  dead,  it  is  natural  we  should 
find  a  strong  tendency  to  remembrances  of 
events  and  personages  generally  forgotten  in 
other  and  more  stirring  cities.  The  Nurem¬ 
bergers  lovingly  preserve  all  that  will  connect 
them  with  the  glorious  days  of  Kaiser  Maximilian, 
when  their  “  great  Imperial  City  ”  held  the 
treasures  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  crown 
and  royal  insignia  of  Chai’lemagne,  as  well  as  the 
still  more  precious  “  relics  ”  which  he  had 
brought  from  the  Holy  Land.  J 

Among  all  their  literary  magnates  none  is 
better  remembered  than 

“  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler-bard,” 

and  statuettes  of  this  great  poet  of  small 
things  are  to  be  seen  in  most  Nuremberg  book 

8  Concluded  from  p.  84. 

t  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Sketches  ot  Art  at  Home  and 
Abroad.”  The  curious  series  of  views  in  Nuremberg, 
published  there  by  Conrad  Monath,  about  1650,  are 
remarkably  identical  with  the  present  aspect  cf  each 
locality  engraved. 

f  The  crown  and  roval  robes  of  Charlemagne  were 
those  found  in  his  tomb  at  Aix-la  Chapelle,  afterwards 
used  in  the  coronation  of  the  German  emperors  for 
many  centuries,  and  only  transferred  to  Vienna  during 
the  great  political  changes  of  the  last  century.  “The 
sacred  relics  ”  are  also  at  Vienna,  and  were  among  the 
most  valued  and  venerated  of  church  treasures.  They 
also  were  publicly  exhibited  at  the  coronations,  and 
consisted  of  the  lance  which  pierced  the  Saviour’s  side 
when  upon  the  cross  ;  a  piece  of  the  cross,  showing  the 
hole  made  by  the  nail  which  pierced  one  of  the  Saviour's 
hands  ;  one  of  the  nails  ;  and  five  of  the  thorns  of  the 
crown  put  upon  his  head  by  the  soldiers  ;  a  portion  of 
the  manger  of  Bethlehem ;  a  piece  of  the  table-cloth 
used  at  the  Last  Supper  ;  and  a  piece  of  the  towel  with 
which  Christ  wiped  the  Apostles’  feet  ;  an  arm-bone  of 
St.  Anne  ;  a  tooth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  a  piece  of 
the  coat  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist;  and  three  links  of 
the  chains  which  bound  St.  1’eter,  St.  Paul,  and  St. 
John  in  the  Roman  prison. 


and  print  shops.  Since  the  days  of  Lope  de 
Vega  no  writer  scribbled  so  fluently  and  so  well 
on  tlie  tbousand-and-one  incidents  of  bis  own 
day,  or  fancies  of  his  own  brain.  Sachs  was 
born  at  Nuremberg  iu  1494  and  was  the  son  of 
a  poor  tailor,  who  insured  his  education  in  the 
free-school  of  the  town,  and  at  fifteen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker ;  when  the  period 
of  servitude  had  expired,  in  accordance  with  the 
German  practice,  he  set  out  on  his  travels  to  see 
the  world.  It  was  a  stirring  time,  and  men’s 


eyes  were  rapidly  opened  to  the  corruptions 
of  church  and  state  ;  the  great  principles 
of  the  Reformation  were  making  way.  Hans 
possessed  much  of  that  sterling  common  sense, 
and  shrewd  practical  observation  which  belong 
to  many  of  the  lower  class,  and  make  them 
outspoken  rude  despisers  of  courtiership.  On 
his  return  he  applied  for  admission  as  a  fellow 
rhymester  among  the  master-singers’  fraternity 
of  Nuremberg,  a  corporation  of  self-styled  poets, 
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who  surrounded  the  “  divine  art  ”  with  all  kinds 
of  routine  ordinances,  and  regulated  the  length 
of  lines  and  number  of  syllables  which  each 
“  poem  ”  (?)  shoidd  contain,  so  magisterially  that 
they  reduced  it  to  a  mathematical  precision,  and 
might  class  it  among  the  “  exact  sciences.” 
Before  this  august  tribunal  the  muse  of  Sachs 
appeared,  his  poem  was  read,  its  lines  were 
measured,  its  syllables  counted,  and  he  was 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  being  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  master  of  song.  From  that  hour  till  his 


death,  he  cobbled  and  sang  to  the  wonderful 
amusement  of  the  good  citizens  ;  and  when 
seventy-seven  years  had  passed  gaily  over  his 
head,  “  he  took  an  inventory  of  his  poetical 
stock-in-trade,  and  found,  according  to  his 
narrative,  that  his  works  filled  thirty  volumes 
folio,  and  consisted  of  4,273  songs,  1,700  miscel¬ 
laneous  poems,  and  208  tragedies,  comedies  and 
farces,  making  an  astounding  sum  total  of  6,181 
pieces  of  all  kinds.  The  humour  of  his  tales  is 
not  contemptible  ;  he  laughs  lustily  and  makes 
his  reader  join  him  ;  his  manner,  so  far  as  verse 
can  be  compared  to  prose,  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Rabelais,  but  less  grotesque.”  *  His  most  popular 
productions  were  broadsheets  with  woodcuts 
devoted  to  all  kinds  of  subjects,  sold  about  the 
streets,  and  stuck  “  like  ballads  on  the  wall  ”  of 
old  English  cottages  ;  speaking  boldly  out  to 
the  comprehension  and  tastes  of  the  people  on 
subjects  they  were  interested  in.  From  a  large 
volume  of  these  “curiosities  of  literature”  now 
lying  before  the  writer,  his  immense  popularity 
with  the  people  can  be  well  understood.  Here 
we  find  fables  of  never-dying  interest,  such 
as  “  The  Old  Man  and  his  Ass,”  reproduced  in 
doggerel  they  could  enjoy,  with  a  humour  they 
could  relish,  and  headed  by  bold  woodcuts.  If 
they  wanted  morality  they  had  it  in  “  pious 
chan  sons ’’about  fair  Susannah,  “The  Destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,”  “Daniel  in  the  Lions’ 
Den,”  “  Twelve  short  Sermons,”  See.  Moral 
allegories  suited  to  every-day  life  wooed  their 
attention  in  his  “  Christian  Patience,”  where  the 
whole  human  family  is  depicted  as  a  solitary  in 
a  ship  on  a  stormy  sea,  with  the  world,  death, 
and  the  devil,  as  adversaries  to  oppose  his  safe 
entry  into  his  port  “  das  vaterland,”  but  who  is 
mercifully  guarded  by  the  Most  High.  If  amusing 
satire  were  required,  it  might  be  found  in  his 
“Women  setting  Traps  for  Fools;”  while  the 
strong  religious  tendencies  of  the  Reformers 
were  enforced  in  his  rhymes  of  the  “  True  and 
False  Way,”  above  which  was  printed  a  large 
cut  where  the  Saviour  invites  all  to  the  open 
door  of  his  fold,  while  the  pope  and  his  priests 
hinder  all  from  entering,  except  by  back-doors, 
holes,  and  corners.  At  this  period  Nuremberg 
was  tom  by  religious  faction ;  and  it  ultimately 
became  enthusiastically  Protestant.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Hans  Sachs  helped  greatly  to 
foster  the  feeling  in  its  favour,  as  his  “  broad¬ 
sides”  told  forcibly,  and  were  immensely  popular. 
They  were  in  fact  the  only  books  of  the  poor. 

The  portait  of  the  old  cobbler  was  painted  in 
1568  by  Hans  Hoffman,  and  is  a  strikingly 
characteristic  resemblance  of  a  man  whose 

“  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 

Frosty,  but  kindly.” 

there  is  an  intensity  of  expression  in  the  clear, 
deep-set  eye,  a  shrewd  observant  look  in  the 
entire  features,  while  it  shows  a  capacity  of  fore¬ 
head  that  will  make  Hans  pass  muster  with 
modern  phrenologists.  The  cobbler-bard  wrote 
and  sung,  and  mended  his  neighbours’  boots  in 
an  unpretending  domicile  in  a  street  leading 
from  the  principal  market,  which  street  now 
goes  by  his  name.  Since  his  time  the  house  has 
been  almost  rebuilt  and  entirely  new  fronted. 
Its  old  features  have  been  preserved  in  an 
etching  by  Fleischmann  after  a  sketch  by  J.  A. 
Klein,  at  which  period  it  was  a  beershop  known 
by  the  sign  of  the  “  Golden  Bear.”  Hans  died 
full  of  years  and  honour  in  the  year  1576  and  is 
buried  with  the  great  men  of  his  city  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  John. 

The  domestic  life  of  the  old  Nurembergers 
seems  to  have  been  characterised  by  honour¬ 
able  simplicity,  and  their  posterity  appear  to 
have  followed  laudably  in  their  footsteps.  They 
delight  in  the  antique  look  of  their  city,  and 
brood  over  their  past  glories  like  an  ancient 
damsel  “  who  was  the  beauty  once.”  Their 
houses  seem  built  for  a  past  generation,  their 
public  edifices  for  the  middle  ages  ;  their  gal¬ 
leries  abound  in  the  Art  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  admit  nothing  more  modern  than  the  seven¬ 
teenth.  Iu  the  old  garden  upon  the  castle 
bastion  is  a  quaint  quadrangular  tower  +  having 
its  entrance  therefrom,  and  this  has  been  fitted 


*  Edgar  Taylor’s  “  Lays  of  the  Minnesingers.’ 
f  It  is  seen  in  our  view  from  Albert  Durcr’s  house, 
p.  4,  and  is  close  beside  the  gate  of  the  town. 


THE  ABT-JOUBNAL. 


up  with  antique  furniture,  to  give  a  true  idea  of 
the  indoor  life  of  Durer’s  days.  It  contains  a 
hall  hung  with  tapestries,  from  which  a  staircase 
leads  to  a  suite  of  rooms,  one  fitted  as  a  kitchen, 
another  as  a  music-room,  filled  with  the  most 
quaint  and  curious  antique  instruments,  which 
have  ceased  “  discoursing  most  eloquent  music  ” 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  The  third  room 
(a  view  of  which  we  engrave)  is  a  boudoir,  con¬ 
taining  the  large  antique  German  stove,  built  up 
with  ornamental  tiles  cast  in  relief,  with  stories 
from  bible  history  of  saints,  and  arabesque. 
Beside  it  is  a  bronze  receptacle  for  water,  shaped 
like  a  huge  acorn,  the  cock  having  a  groteque 
head,  and  the  spigot  being  a  small  seated  figure  ; 
this  was  gently  turned  when  wanted,  and  a  thin 
stream  of  water  trickled  over  the  hands  into  the 
basin  beneath  ;  an  embroidered  napkin  hangs 
beside  it ;  and  above  it  is  the  old-fashioned  set 
of  four  hour-glasses,  so  graduated  that  each  ran 
out  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  other.  The 
furniture  and  fittings  of  the  entire  building  are 
all  equally  curious,  and  reproduce  a  faithful 
picture  of  old  times,  worthy  of  being  copied 
in  National  Museums  elsewhere. 

Nuremberg  being  a  “  free  city  ”  was  governed 
by  its  own  appointed  magistrates, having  indepen¬ 
dent  courts  of  law.  The  executive  council  of 
state  consisted  of  eight  members,  chosen  from 
the  thirty  patrician  families  who,  by  the  pri¬ 
vilege  granted  to  them  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  ruled  the  city  entirely.  In  process  of 
time  these  privileges  assumed  the  form  of  a 
civic  tyranny,  which  was  felt  to  be  intolerable 
by  the  people,  and  occasionally  opposed  by  them. 
The  fierce  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century 
assisted  in  destroying  this  monopoly  of  power 
still  more  ;  yet  now  that  it  is  gone  for  ever, 
it  has  left  fearful  traces  of  its  irresponsible 
strength.  All  who  sigh  for  “  the  good  old  times,” 
should  not  moralise  over  the  fallen  greatness  of 
the  city,  and  its  almost  deserted  but  noble  town- 
hall  ;  but  descend  below  the  building  into  the 
dark  vaults  and  corridors  which  form  its  base¬ 
ment  ;  the  terrible  substructure  upon  which 
the  glorious  municipal  palace  of  a  free  imperial 
self-ruled  city  was  based  in  the  middle  ages,  into 
whose  secrets  none  dared  pry,  and  where  friends, 
hope,  life  itself,  were  lost  to  those  who  dared 
revolt  against  the  rulers.  There  is  no  romance- 
writer  who  has  imagined  more  horrors  than  we 
have  evidences  were  perpetrated  under  the  name 
of  justice  in  these  frightful  vaults,  unknown  to 
the  busy  citizens  around  them,  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  streets  down  which  a  gay  wedding  proces¬ 
sion  might  pass,  while  a  true  patriot  was  torn 
in  every  limb,  and  racked  to  death  by  the 
refined  cruelty  of  his  fellow-men.  The  heart 
sickens  in  these  vaults,  and  an  instinctive  desire 
to  quit  them  takes  possession  of  the  mind,  while 
remaining  merely  as  a  curious  spectator  within 
them.  The  narrow  steps  leading  to  them  are 
reached  through  a  decorated  doorway,  and  the 
passage  below  receives  light  through  a  series  of 
gratings.  You  shortly  reach  the  labyrinthine 
ways,  totally  excluded  from  external  light  and 
air,  and  enter  one  after  another  confined  dun¬ 
geons,  little  more  than  six  feet  square,  cased 
with  oak  to  deaden  sounds,  and  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  attempted  escape.  To  make  these 
narrow  places  even  more  horrible,  strong  wooden 
stocks  are  in  some,  and  day  and  night  prisoners 
were  secured  in  total  darkness,  in  an  atmosphere 
which  even  now  seems  too  oppressive  to  bear. 
In  close  proximity  to  these  dungeons  is  a  strong 
stone  room,  about  twelve  feet  wide  each  way, 
into  which  you  descend  by  three  steps.  It  is 
the  torture-chamber.  The  massive  bars  before 
you  are  all  that  remain  of  the  perpendicular 
rack,  upon  which  unfortunates  were  hung  with 
weights  attached  to  their  ankles.  Two  such  of 
stone,  weighing  each  fifty  pounds,  were  kept  here 
some  years  back,  as  well  as  many  other  imple¬ 
ments  of  torture  since  removed  or  sold  for  old 
iron.  The  raised  stone  bench  around  the  room 
was  for  the  use  of  the  executioner  and  attendants. 
The  vaulted  roof  condensed  the  voice  of  the 
tortured  man,  and  an  aperture  on  one  side  gave 
it  freedom  to  ascend  into  a  room  above,  where 
the  judicial  listeners  waited  for  the  faltering 
words  which  succeeded  the  agonising  screams 
of  their  victim.  So  much  we  know  and  still  see, 
but  worse  horrors  were  dreamily  spoken  of  by  the 


old  Nurembergers;  there  was  a  tradition  of  a 
certain  something  that  not  only  destroyed  life, 
but  annihilated  the  body  of  the  person  sacri¬ 
ficed.  The  tradition  took  a  more  definite  form 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  “  kiss  of  the 
Virgin  ”  expressed  this  punishment,  and  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  consist  in  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  which 
clasped  its  victim  in  arms  furnished  with  poig- 
nards,  and  then  opening  them,  dropped  the 
body  down  a  trap  on  a  sort  of  cradle  of  swords, 


THE  TORTURE-CHAMBER. 

arranged  so  as  to  cut  it  to  pieces,  a  running 
stream  below  clearing  all  traces  of  it  away. 

These  frightful  traditions  were  received  with 
doubt  by  many,  and  with  positive  disbelief  by 
others,  until  a  countryman  of  our  own,  with 
unexampled  patience  and  perseverance,  fully 
substantiated  the  truth  of  all,  and,  after  many 
years,  traced  the  absolute  “  Virgin  ”  herself, 


a  series  ot  poignards  into  the  body,  two  being 
affixed  to  the  front  of  the  face,  to  penetrate  to 
the  brain  through  the  eyes.  “  That  this  machine 
had  formerly  been  used  cannot  be  doubted  ;  be¬ 
cause  there  are  evident  blood-stains  yet  visible 
on  its  breast  and  part  of  the  pedestal.”  This 
machine  was  introduced  to  Nuremberg  in  1533, 
and  is  believed  to  have  originated  in  Spain,  and 
to  have  been  transplanted  into  Germany  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  wTho  was  monarch  of 
both  countries.  At  this  period  there 
were  great  tumults  in  Germany,  and 
continual  quarrels  at  Nuremberg  be¬ 
tween  the  catholics  and  protestants:  the 
men  of  that  city  had  no  doubt  to  thank 
“  the  most  holy  Inquisition  ”  for  this 
importation  of  horrors. 

The  great  leading  principles  of  the 
Reformation  interested  Durer  as  they 
did  other  thinking  men.  He  examined 
by  the  biblical  test  the  unwholesome 
power  and  pretension  of  papacy,  and 
found  it  wanting.  We  have  already 
noted  the  exhortations  to  abide  by  “the 
written  word  ”  which  he  appended  to 
his  famous  picture  of  the  Apostles.  In 
his  journal  he  breaks  forth  into  un¬ 
controlled  lamentations  over  the  crafty 
capture  of  Luther  made  by  his  friend 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  conveyed 
him  thus  out  of  harm’s  way,  and  kept 
him  nearly  a  twelvemonth  in  the  Castle 
of  Wartburg.  He  exclaims,  “And  is 
Luther  dead  1  who  will  now  explain  the 
gospel  so  clearly  to  us?  Aid  me,  all 
pious  Christians,  to  bewail  this  man  of 
heavenly  mind,  and  pray  God  for  some 
other  as  divinely  enlightened.”  He  then 
exhorts  Erasmus  to  “  come  forth,  defend 
the  truth,  and  deserve  the  martyr’s  crown,  for 
thou  art  already  an  old  man.”  Durer  had  painted 
Erasmus’s  portrait  at  Brussels  in  1520,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  intimate  with  that  great  man, 
as  he  was  with  Melancthon,  who  said  of  Durer, 
that  “  his  least  merit  was  that  of  his  art.” 

Amid  the  strong  dissensions  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  at  a  time  when  old  Nuremberg  was  totter¬ 


APARTMENT  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  CASTLE  AT  NUREMBERG. 


which  had  been  hurriedly  removed  from  Nurem¬ 
berg  during  the  French  Revolution,  two  or  three 
days  before  their  army  entered  the  town,  and 
then  passed  into  the  collection  of  a  certain  Baron 
Diedricli,  and  was  kept  by  him  in  a  castle  called 
Feistritz,  on  the  borders  of  Steinmark.  Deter¬ 
mined  to  persevere  in  tracing  this  figure  our 
country-man  visited  this  castle  in  1834,  and  there 
saw  the  machine ;  it  was  formed  of  bars  and  hoops 
covered  with  sheet-iron,  representing  a  Nurem¬ 
berg  maiden  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  long 
mantle  generally  worn.  It  opened  with  folding- 
doors,  closing  again  over  the  victim,  and  pressing 


ing  to  its  fall,  worn  down  by  mental  toil,  and 
withered  at  heart  by  one  of  the  worst  wives  on 
record,  died  Albert  Durer  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

In  the  old  cemetery  of  St.  John  lies  all  that 
is  mortal  of  the  artist  who  has  given  lasting  cele¬ 
brity  to  Nuremberg.  Let  me  take  my  reader 
for  an  imaginary  last  walk  in  that  direction. 
Passing  out  of  the  town  by  the  gate  opposite 
Durer’s  house,  the  sculptured  representations  of 
the  scenes  of  Christ’s  Passion,  by  Adam  Krafft, 
already  alluded  to,  will  guide  our  footsteps  on 
our  way.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  town,  we  reach  the  gate  beside  which  stands 


IvraflVs  group  of  tlie  Crucifixion.*  We  enter, 
and  stand  in  a  grave-yard  thickly  covered  with 
grave-stones.  Here  the  burgher  aristocracy  of 
Nuremberg  have  been  buried  for  centuries. 

The  heavy  slabs  which  cover  the  graves  are  in 


many  instances  highly  enriched  by  bronze  plates 
elaborately  executed,  containing  coats  of  arms, 
emblems,  or  full-length  figures.  Each  grave  is 
numbered,  and  that  of  Durer  is  marked  649. 
The  stone  had  fallen  into  decay,  when  Sandrart 


THE  CEMETERY  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


the  painter  had  it  renewed  in  1631.+  This 
honourable  act  of  love  from  a  living  artist  to  a 
dead  brother,  enabled  the  memorial  to  stand 


another  century  of  time.  The  artists  of  Nurem¬ 
berg  now  look  after  its  conservation  ;  it  has  re¬ 
cently  been  repaired  by  them,  and  on  the  anni- 


TUE  CRAVE  OF  ALBERT  DURER. 


versary  of  the  Spring-morning  when  the  great 
master  departed,  they  reverently  visit  his  resting- 
place.  The  inscription  upon  it  runs  thus  : — 

ME.  AD.  DU. 

QUICQUID  ALBERTI  DURERI  MORTALE 
FVIT  SUB  HOC  CONDITUR  TUMULO. 

EMIGRAVIT.  VIII.  IDUS.  APRILIS 
M.D.XXVII1. 

The  sentiment  of  this  epitaph  has  been  beauti¬ 
fully  rendered  by  Longfellow — 

“  Emigravit  is  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone  where 
he  lies ; 

Dead  he  is  not, — but  departed — for  the  artist  never 
dies.” 

*  Our  engraving  is  taken  from  a  sketch  made  on  this 
spot,  looking  back  toward  the  city,  and  its  ancient 
castle  on  the  rock.  Krafft’s  sculptures  are  seen  to  the 
left,  at  intervals,  on  the  road  side. 

f  He  also  is  interred  in  this  cemetery.  So  is  Durer’s 
friend,  Pirkheimer ;  his  grave  is  No.  1414. 


Thus  ends  our  brief  review  of  the  life  and 
labours  of  Durer  and  his  fellow  artists.  If  it 
has  “called  up  forgotten  glories,”  it  has  not 
been  a  labour  ill-bestowed.  If  it  should  induce 
others  to  leave  England  for  Nuremberg,  as  the 
writer  hereof  was  induced,  he  can  venture  to 
predict  full  satisfaction  from  the  journey.  Any 
one  who  may  ramble  through  its  streets,  know  its 
past  history,  feel  its  poetic  associations,  like  the 
American  bard  we  have  just  quoted,  will  say, 
as  he  has  done,  of  old  Nuremberg  and  the 
great  and  good  Albert  Durer — 

“  Fairer  seems  the  ancient  city,  and  the  sunshine  seems 
more  fair, 

That  he  once  has  trod  its  pavement,  that  he  once  has 
breathed  its  air  !  ” 


LOVE  REVIVING  LIFE. 

FROM  THE  SCULPTURE  BY  FINELLI. 


The  close  of  the  last  century  witnessed  the  Arts 
in  Rome,  like  everything  else  of  a  high  and 
ennobling  tendency  in  the  seat  of  pontifical 
power,  reduced  to  a  state  of  comparative  decre¬ 
pitude  :  all  of  renown  and  of  greatness  that  she 
held — and  glorious  and  rich  were  her  possessions 
— was  associated  with  the  past :  men  sought  her 
as  they  would  search  a  magnificent  tomb,  for  the 
gold  and  the  gems  that  were  buried  with  the 
dead  or  that  decorated  the  shrine  :  there  were 
none  left  to  uphold  her  honour  in  those  matters 
which  had  raised  her  to  the  pinnacle  of  intel¬ 
lectual  grandeur.  It  was  then  that  the  genius 
of  one  Italian,  aided  subsequently  by  the  genius 
of  a  native  of  another  country,  restored  to  Rome 
that  pre-eminence  in  one  branch  of  Art  which 
she  enjoyed  ages  long  since  departed :  Can  ova 
resuscitated  Sculpture,  and  when  Thorwaldsen 
had  taken  up  his  abode  iu  the  city,  the  breath 
of  life  was  again  kindled  amid  her  decayed 
palaces,  and  strangers  from  all  lands  flocked 
thither  to  learn  of  the  past  and  to  be  taught  by 
the  living.  From  the  school  of  which  Can  ova 
may  be  considered  the  founder  have  come  forth 
most  of  the  great  sculptors  whose  works  are  the 
glory  of  the  present  century.  Injustice  to  our 
own  great  countryman,  Flaxman,  his  name 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  when  speaking  of  those 
to  whom  must  be  ascribed  the  honour  of 
recovering  the  art  from  its  degradation. 

Rome  is  once  more  the  resort  of  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  who  study  or  practise  this 
the  grandest  of  all  the  Arts.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  have  perused  the  Art- Journal  during 
the  last  five  or  six  months  will  have  gained  some 
insight  into  what  is  passing  in  the  “  Studios  ot 
Rome.”  The  writer  of  those  interesting  com¬ 
munications  makes  no  mention  of  Fmelli,  a 
native  sculptor,  nor  are  we  at  all  familiar  with 
his  history,  or  his  works,  except  that  we  have 
engraved  here.  Ernst  Forster,  the  distinguished 
German  Art-critic,  who  paid  a  visit  to  the 
studio  of  Finelli  in  1837,  and  who,  we  presume, 
had  seen  some  of  his  sculptures  elsewhere, 
refers  thus  to  them  :  after  speaking  of  those  of 
Canova  and  one  or  two  other  modern  Italian 
sculptors,  he  continues, — “  I  admire  less  the 
works  of  Finelli;  there  is  in  them  a  degree  of 
coquetry,  a  certain  affectation  which  has  little 
charm  for  me.  It  will  suffice  to  name  his 
‘  Three  Hours,’  which  he  has  made  for  M.  de 
Demidoff  (the  well-known  Russian  connoisseur), 
under  the  figure  of  three  dancing  girls,  clad  in 
short  dresses,  thin  and  fitting  as  closely  to  the 
person  as  if  they  had  been  wetted  through  : 
these  ‘  Hours  ’  have  the  wings  of  butterflies,  and 
exhibit  a  semblance  of  grace  which  in  reality 
they  have  not.  London  possesses  of  this 
sculptor’s  works,  ‘A  Venus  Standing,’  and 
‘  Psyche  asking  Pardon  of  Cupid :  ’  there  is  also 
in  his  studio  a  ‘  Hebe,’  which  has  not  yet  found 
a  purchaser.”  The  “  Psyche  ”  Dr.  Waagen  de¬ 
scribes  in  his  “Art- Treasures  in  Great  Britain,” 
as  “  a  group  of  pleasing  motive,  and  well  carried 
out :  ”  it  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Howard 
Galton,  of  Hadzor,  near  Droitwich. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  but  there  may  be  dis¬ 
coverable  in  the  statue  we  have  been  permitted 
to  engrave  from  the  renowned  sculpture  gallery 
of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chats- 
worth,  a  little  of  what  M.  Forster  denominates  as 
artistic  “coquetry,”  but  the  subject  seems  almost 
to  demand  it ;  and,  morever,  such  a  quality,  if 
thought  to  exist,  is  redeemed  by  its  poetical 
treatment.  The  subject  is  derived  from  the 
classic  fable  of  Psyche,  who  is  often  repre¬ 
sented  in  ancient  works  of  Art  under  the 
form  of  a  butterfly.  But  the  sculptor  has  here 
given  another  version  to  the  story,  than  that 
generally  found  on  such  relics  of  antiquity, 
where  Cupid  is  seen  pressing  the  butterfly  to 
his  bosom  ;  here  he  is  restoring  the  frail 
creature  to  life  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth  ;  he 
holds  the  insect  lightly  in  the  palm  of  one  hand, 
covering  it  with  the  other  as  though  he  would 
hold  it  captive  even  after  he  had  re-endowed 
it  with  vitality :  he  would  give  life  but  not 
liberty.  The  idea  of  the  work  is  very  beautiful, 
and  it  is  developed  with  much  delicacy. 
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THE  EXPERIMENTAL  TRAVELLING 
MUSEUM 


OF  WORKS  OF  ORNAMENTAL  ART  AT 
BIRMINGHAM, 

SELECTED  FROM  THE  MUSEUM  AT  MARLBOROUGH 
HOUSE. 


A  more  auspicious  period  to  begin,  a  more 
fitting  opportunity  to  select,  or  a  greater  event 
to  commemorate,  could  not  possibly  have  pre¬ 
sented  itself  wherein  to  inaugurate  a  new  state 
of  things  as  regards  Art  Manufacture,  than  the 
Great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  it  was  wise 
therefore  to  mark  it  as  a  “  red  letter  ”  year  in  the 
calendar  of  Art  instruction,  by  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  Museum  to  which  the  manufacturer, 
the  artizan,  or  the  general  public,  might  repair 
for  lessons,  whereby  to  improve,  correct,  and 
elevate  the  character  of  the  works  produced  by 
the  former,  and  render  the  purchaser  more  ready 
to  appreciate  such  excellence  where  it  showed 
itself.  Previously  to  the  year  1851,  it  will  be 
recollected  that  no  collection  was  in  existence 
at  all  available  for  purposes  of  reference,  to 
which  those  engaged  in  the  trades  requiring 
a  knowledge  of  ornament  could  refer.  Until 
the  collection  brought  together  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  1850,  the  greatest  possible  ignorance 
prevailed  as  to  the  state  of  ancient  and  mediaeval 
Art  workmanship  ;  information  was  gleaned  by 
waifs  and  chances  accumulated  unsystematically ; 
when  wanted  it  was  forgotten,  and  the  specimen 
which  furnished  it  had  long  since,  at  the  dispersion 
of  the  temporary  collection,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  owner,  and  was  not  therefore  accessible 
for  examination.  The  same  result  must  have 
followed  the  dispersion  of  the  contents  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  but  for  the  grant  of 
50002.  would  have  done-  so.  For  once  the 
House  of  Commons  acknowledged  its  right  to 
educate,  and  was  liberal,  so  far  as  our  liberality 
as  to  the  value  of  objects  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  is  concerned ;  how  illiberal  previously, 
may  be  shown  by  reverting  to  the  Standish  col¬ 
lection,  which  now  fills  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the 
Louvre,  at  Paris.  This  collection  was  originally 
offered  for  the  acceptance  of  the  British  nation, 
with  the  condition  that  it  should  be  accom¬ 
modated  suitably  in  some  place  where  it  would 
be  useful  for  purposes  of  study  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  was  rejected  by  our  government  re¬ 
fusing  to  accede  to  the  conditions,  but  at  once 
accepted  by  Louis  Philippe,  who  bestowed  it 
where  it  now  is.  While  this  is  being  written, 
the  Bernal  collection  is  being  dispersed  in  every 
direction,  and  it  is  rumoured  that  the  French 
government  had  offered  50,0002.  for  it.  It  is  no 
mere  saying,  that  they  do  these  things  better  in 
France  than  we  ;  they  certainly  do  look  to  their 
national  collections ;  they  are  extensive ;  in 
keeping  with  these  is  the  development  of  the 
national  taste,  which  is  exuberant  and  refined ; 
the  French  know  well  the  value  of  their  Art- 
manufactures,  accumulated  together  in  the  Salle 
Bijouterie  in  the  Louvre,  their  Hotel  Cluny, 
their  Luxembourg  Palaces,  &c'.  ;  these,  and 
these  alone,  have  raised  the  national  taste  of 
France  to  a  position  high  and  lifted  up  ;  giving 
an  impetus  to  the  production  of  objects  in  which 
delicacy,  beauty,  and  the  hand  of  the  cunning 
workman  are  visible ;  combined,  these  sevex-al 
advantages  have  placed  the  productions  into 
which  the  element  of  Art  enters — produced  in 
France — upon  a  vantage  ground,  from  which 
they  cannot  be  dislodged  unless  we  condescend 
to  fight  them  with  their  own  weapons,  use  the 
same  means,  and  travel  to  excellence  by  the 
same  path. 

With  the'sum  already  alluded  to  at  their  com¬ 
mand,  a  committee  of  gentlemen  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  skill  iu  matters  of  taste,  was  appointed 
to  purchase  works  from  the  exhibition,  and  to 
form  a  nucleus  around  which  to  gather  “  a 
museum  of  manufactures,  of  a  high  order  of 
excellence  in  design,  or  of  rare  skill  in  Art 
workmanship.”  The  objects  purchased  were 
comparatively  few,  but  they  are  of  a  high  class  ; 
the  majority  displayed,  in  addition  to  taste  in 
design,  much  skill  and  care  in  manipulation ; 
it  is  possible  that  in  some  instances  the  sum 
paid  for  the  article  purchased  was  too  great,  in 


comparison  with  the  value  of  the  article  in  a 
suggestive  point  of  view ;  that  the  same  amount 
might  have  been  more  judiciously  expended  on 
objects  which  appealed  more  directly  to  the 
manufactures  of  the  country  ;  the  intention  of 
the  committee  being  doubtless  disinterested, 
they  acted  according  to  their  conviction,  for¬ 
getting,  however,  one  great  and  most  important 
feature,  viz.,  that  the  ornament  which  adorned 
many  of  the  most  expensive  articles  purchased, 
could  never  by  any  means  find  a  place  upon 
those  produced  by  the  ordinary  processes  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufactures.  The  recognition  that 
a  Museum  is  a  useful  auxiliary  to  our  Schools  of 
Design,  is,  however,  of  far  more  importance  than 
any  errors  made  in  the  selection  of  objects,  but 
in  future,  when  purchases  are  to  be  made,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  addition  to  the  judgment 
of  the  artistic  features  of  the  object,  practical 
utility  will  enter  into  the  consideration  to  de¬ 
termine  the  utility  of  the  purchase. 

The  purchases  alluded  to  having  been  made, 
a  home  and  a  temporary  resting  place  were  found 
for  them  in  Marlborough  House ;  convinced  of 
the  very  great  importance  of  the  movement,  her 
Majesty,  several  of  the  nobility — and  collectors, 
lent  or  contributed  examples  of  valuable  works 
of  Art-manufacture  in  the  precious  and  other 
metals,  in  glass,  china,  and  various  pieces  of 
furniture  considered  valuable,  as  exhibiting  true 
and  correct  principles  of  ornament  and  con¬ 
struction.  Of  the  originals  many  have  found 
their  way  back  to  thir  rightful  owners;  but 
some  remembrance  of  their  very  great  beauty 
has  been  retained,  through  representations  made 
of  them  by  the  photographic  process.  It,  how¬ 
ever,  speedily  became  apparent  to  the  projectors 
of  the  Museum  that,  were  the  collection  to  be  per¬ 
manently  located  in  London,  the  value  in  an  In¬ 
dustrial  point  of  view  would  not  be  fully  realised, 
and  something  like  injustice  would  be  perpe¬ 
trated  upon  the  manufacturers  and  artizans  who 
throng  the  centres  of  specific  classes  of  manu¬ 
facture,  the  articles  composing  which  it  was  so 
necessary  to  improve.  The  mountain  could  not 
come  to  Mahomet,  so  Mahomet  must  needs  go 
to  the  mountain  ;  a  selection  was  made  from  the 
Museum,  of  works  composed  of  various  mate¬ 
rials,  a  case  constructed  expressly  to  hold  them, 
in  addition,  various  frames  were  filled  with 
photographs,  textiles,  and  fictile  casts  of  cele¬ 
brated  ivory  carvings,  &e.  &c. ;  these  make  up 
the  collection  now  exhibiting  in  connection 
with  other  works,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Artists,  Temple  Row,  for  the  last  month.  In 
examining  the  collection  there  is  much  to  amuse, 
but  there  appears  to  be  a  total  absence  of  any 
leading  principle  having  been  kept  in  view, 
which  certainly  ought  to  have  been ;  with  all 
deference  to  the  judgment  of  the  parties  who 
made  the  selection  the  opinion  entertained  is, 
that  the  space  being  small,  the  artistic  and  orna¬ 
mental  characteristics  of  the  specimens  should 
have  been  kept  more  prominently  in  view ; 
within  the  limits  afforded  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  place  a  histoi’y  of  pottery  ;  failing 
this,  its  ornamental  and  suggestive  influences 
should  have  been  brought  more  into  play.  Up¬ 
wards  of  two-thirds  of  the  case  is  monopolised 
with  pottery,  a  great  proportion  of  which  is 
neither  pretty  nor  suggestive.  Turn  from  pot¬ 
tery  to  glass ;  the  historical  walk  has  been  again 
attempted  with  even  worse  success,  the  illus¬ 
trations  being  confined  to  a  most  incomplete 
collection  of  Venetian  varieties,  some  two 
specimens  of  German  enamelled,  a  solitary 
Bohemian  engraved  example,  a  bit  of  Chinese, 
and  a  Greek  amphora  or  “  tear  vase.”  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  account  for  this  scant  representation 
of  illustrations  of  glass  upon  any  common 
grounds  ;  to  procure  specimens  of  even  Venetian 
glass  is  not  an  impossibility,  Bohemian  is  much 
more  accessible ;  the  glass  manufacture  of  this 
country  is  certainly  not  second  in  importance 
to  that  of  pottery,  at  all  events,  it  was  worthy 
of  a  better  representation  than  it  has  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  officer  delegated  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  with  the  important  duty  of 
making  up  a  case  of  objects  to  improve,  in 
connection  with  others,  the  taste  of  artisans 
engaged  in  that  department  of  the  national 
industry.  In  metal  working  there  is  the  same 
want  as  is  observable  in  glass ;  there  is  a  sad 


deficiency  of  what  would  be  suggestive  to  our 
lamp  makers,  gasalier  manufacturers,  and  the 
brass-foundry  trade  generally;  the  jewellers  fare 
better,  as  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  objects, 
which  will  at  least  be  useful  to  them.  Electro¬ 
plate  and  Britannia  metal-workers  may  be 
benefited  by  an  attentive  examination  of  many 
of  the  examples.  There  are  also  a  few  specimens 
of  ornamental  iron  working,  which  will  repay 
patient  study,  and  may  assist  in  reviving  a  taste 
for  the  delicate  manipulation  of  a  metal,  which 
from  its  abundance  among  us  is  not  valued  as  it 
should  be.  The  photographs  are  well  selected, 
and  the  furniture  specimens  will  serve  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  purpose  in  suggesting,  to  cabinet  makers 
and  others  engaged  in  furnishing,  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  household  furniture,  many  articles 
of  which  are  now  become  painful  from  their 
continued  repetition.  The  glazed  frame  of 
fabrics  of  Indian  textiles  will  doubtless  be  useful 
to  the  artizans  of  localities  in  which  textile 
manufactures  are  carried  on,  more  particularly 
shawls,  from  their  harmony  of  colour.  The 
lace,  of  which  there  are  a  few  good  and  rare 
examples,  will  also  do  good  service  ;  the  fictile 
ivory  casts  of  panels  or  leaves  refer  chiefly  to 
the  mediaeval  period  ;  they  might  be  judiciously 
associated  with  a  few  of  a  more  recent 
period,  or  even  examples  procurable  from  the 
ivory  carvers  of  Dieppe,  where  the  art  is  now 
cultivated  with  considerable  success. 

The  supplementary  contributions,  which  aid 
materially  in  rendering  the  exhibition  attractive, 
have  been  received  from  a  considerable  number 
of  gentlemen  connected  with  this  district.  Charles 
Birch,  Esq.,  has  been  a  most  liberal  contributor, 
having  placed  his  rich  and  varied  stores  of  rare 
and  curious  articles  at  the  disposal  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  who  appear  to  have  selected  very  judi¬ 
ciously  works  in  metal,  wood,  glass,  china,  and 
ivory.  Sir  Francis  Scott  has  some  exquisite 
Mosaics  in  his  collection,  with  other  objects 
equally  attractive  and  interesting.  Lord  Cal- 
thorpe  sends  some  unique  specimens,  among 
others  two  Turkish  pipes  of  silver,  with  excel¬ 
lent  enamel  work  thereon,  of  a  truly  Oriental 
character.  Howard  Galton,  Esq.,  of  Hadzor, 
contributes  delightful  examples  of  metal  work, 
among  others  a  tazza,  after  the  celebrated  Cel¬ 
lini —  some  rare  cameos  in  very  full  relief,  and 
ivory  carvings.  John  Hardman  &  Co.  are  also 
contributors  of  very  attractive  specimens  of  ori¬ 
ginal  and  authentic  mediaeval  work,  carefully 
ornamented  with  enamels ;  among  others  a 
processional  cross,  originally  belonging  to 
Fountains  Abbey.  From  Oscott  College  has 
been  sent  a  portion  of  the  carvings  and 
iron  working  fragments  collected  by  the  late 
A.  W.  Pugin,  while  professor  of  Architecture 
in  that  institution,  in  the  study  of  which  he  no 
doubt  perfected  his  great  practical  knowledge 
of  mediaeval  workmanship  ;  the  beauty  of  several 
of  the  examples,  besides  the  light  thrown  upon 
the  older  methods  of  iron  working,  are  invalu¬ 
able  as  authorities.  Messrs.  Elkington  &  Mason 
on  the  present,  as  on  all  occasions,  have  been 
liberal  with  their  exquisite  reproductions  by 
the  electro-metallurgical  process,  of  which  they 
have  sent  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  examples. 
Cookes,  of  Warwick,  send  specimens  of  wood¬ 
carving,  and  the  original  models  used  by  them 
for  the  Alscot  Buffet.  Messrs.  Kerr,  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  have  excellent  reproductions  of  antique 
pottery,  vases,  &c.;  Messrs.  Jennens  &  Bettridge 
specimens  of  old  papier  maehe  trays,  which  show 
the  treatment  of  that  material  at  an  early  period 
of  the  introduction  of  that  material — in  addi¬ 
tion,  one  or  two  examples  of  real  Japanese, 
supplemented  with  a  few  objects  of  their  own 
modern  productions.  Mr.  Thomas  Underwood, 
the  lithographer  of  Union  Passage,  has  illus¬ 
trated,  by  a  series  of  progressive  examples,  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  production  of  a  delightful 
Water  Colour  Drawing  by  J.  D.  Harding ;  the 
chromo-lithographic  method  is  that  adopted;  the 
evanescent  and  aerial  perspective  has  been  well 
expressed,  and  the  colours  are  charming — this 
work  would  do  no  discredit  to  Metropolitan 
printers,  and  speaks  well  for  the  spirit  and  enter¬ 
prise  of  a  provincial  tradesman.  Mr.  Redfern,  of 
Warwick,  sends  a  few  specimens  of  metal  work¬ 
ing  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Wallis  a  nice  bit  of  iron  casting 
of  American  origin,  and  a  fine  deposit  of  a 
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commemorative  bas-relief  of  the  deeds  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  by  Jeannest.  A  very  complete  set  of  the 
Soho  medals  is  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  Preston, 
which  is  very  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  artistic 
ability  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  executed. 
J.  B.  Hebbert,  Esq.,  Mr.  Kirk,  and  Mr.  Wood, 
are  also  exhibitors.  Mr.  W.  C.  Aitken  illustrates, 
by  a  series  of  impressions,  Austrian  “  Nature 
Printing  ”  as  contrasted  with  his  method  by  the 
direct  process. 

In  reverting  to  the  selection  of  works  from 
Marlborough  House,  giving  the  fullest  credit  for 
the  step  which  has  been  taken  in  making  avail¬ 
able  to  the  manufacturers  and  artizans  of  our 
great  centres  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  the 
country,  many  of  the  examples  which  adorn  the 
central  museum, — convinced  of  the  value  of  col¬ 
lective  assemblages  of  works  of  Art  manufacture 
for  purposes  of  reference,  the  true  and  proper 
resting  place  for  such  examples  is  in  the 
busy  hives  of  industry,  where  the  men  who 
fashion  things  of  iron  and  brass,  of  glass  and 
clay,  who  weave  silk,  cotton,  and  wool,  may 
see  and  benefit  by  them  ;  and  in  the  results 
of  their  labours  render  visible  the  advantages 
to  be  gathered  therefrom.  The  great  and  best 
training  ground  for  useful  masters  for  schools 
of  design  is  in  the  provinces,  where  they  become 
acquainted  with  the  processes  of  manufactures, 
and  can  adapt  their  designs  to  the  execution 
with  ease  and  facility.  This  simple  consideration 
ought  to  operate  with  peculiar  effect  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  institution  of  Local  Museums  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes ;  and  whatever  aid  may  be 
received  from  manufacturers  and  collectors  the 
better,  but  such  ought  not  to  absolve  the  government 
of  our  country  from  rendering  the  utmost  pos¬ 
sible  assistance  they  can  in  the  purchase  of 
specimens  to  assist  in  making  such  museums 
complete.  A  period  approaches  when  their  libe¬ 
rality  can  be  shown.  In  the  Parisian  Exhibition 
another  opportunity  presents  itself,  where  not 
only  the  manufactures  of  France,  but  those  of 
many  other  nations  and  states,  will  be  laid  open 
to  public  gaze.  From  these  there  might  be 
selected  much  which  it  would  be  useful  for  us 
to  have ;  and  though  great  and  wealthy  manu¬ 
facturers  may  buy  for  themselves,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  are  those  who  have  taste 
who  cannot.  The  manufactures  of  our  country 
are  a  source  of  national  wealth  ;  as  such  they  are 
worthy  of  the  care  and  attention  of  our  legis¬ 
lators  ;  and  as  they  desire  that  the  Old  Land  may 
prosper,  let  them  supply  additional  stimulus  in 
the  shape  of  good  examples  selected  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  men  of  acknowledged  taste, 
and  manufacturers  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
class  of  objects  on  demand,  the  external  form  of 
which  it  is  desirable  to  improve.  W.  C.  A. 
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PICTURE  FORGING. 


In  the  remarks  we  have  at  various  times  felt 
bound  to  make  on  the  subject  of  unfair  picture 
dealing,  we  have  rarely  been  able  to  do  more 
than  treat  the  matter  generally  ;  not  that  we 
possessed  no  direct  evidence  of  nefarious  trans¬ 
actions — for  of  such  we  had,  and  still  have,  an 
abundant  supply  —  but  there  were  obvious 
reasons  why  it  would  have  been  impolitic  to 
publish  all  we  knew  concerning  the  “curiosities’ 
of  this  kind  of  commercial  trafficking.  Mr.  E. 
M.  Ward,  11.  A.,  has,  however,  with  a  spirit  we 
cannot  too  highly  commend,  recently  brought 
one  transaction  of  the  sort  to  light,  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  which  we  extract  from  the  police 
report  of  the  morning  newspapers  of  March  6th. 

MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 

Novel  Application.— Mr.  Darvill,  the  solicitor 
who  conducted  Lieut.  Perry’s  case,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Ward,  the  artist,  entered  the  court,  and,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  sitting  magistrate  (Mr.  Hardwicke), 
said  he  had  an  application  to  make  of  a  novel  nature, 
and  he  hoped,  if  the  magistrate  could  not  give  him 
the  assistance  he  required,  that  the  magistrate 
would  favour  him  with  his  advice.  In  1851  Mr. 
Ward,  the  well-known  artist,  painted  a  picture 
known  as  “  James  II.  receiving  Intelligence 
of  the  Landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.”  The 
painting  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  of 
Langham-place,  who  gave  Mr.  Ward  the  usual 
permission  to  take  an  artist’s  copy  of  the  picture. 
This  copy  was  subsequently  sold  to  Messrs.  Melton 
&  Clarke,  picture-dealers,  who  again  sold  it  to  a 
gentleman  named  Pashall,  residing  near  Preston. 
Some  short  time  ago  Mr.  Ward  was  informed  that 
a  picture  was  in  the  market  which  he  was 
asserted  to  have  painted.  Mr.  Ward  made  inquiry, 
and  ascertained  that  this  picture  was  a  copy 
of  the  artist’s  copy  of  the  James  II.  painting 
sold  to  Messrs.  Melton  &  Clarke.  A  copy, 
therefore,  of  the  artist’s  copy  had  been  made 
by  an  inferior  artist,  and  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  palm  it  off  as  an  original,  whereby 
an  injury  was  inflicted  on  Mr.  Ward’s  artistic 
reputation,  and  a  fraud  committed  on  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  Now,  as  Mr.  Ward  was  unable  to  tell 
how  far  this  spurious  manufacture  had  proceeded, 
and  how  many  spurious  works  were  in  existence,  he 
had  instructed  him  to  come  to  that  court  and  to 
detail  the  facts,  in  the  hopes  that  some  way  would 
be  pointed  out  by  which  Mr.  Ward  would  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  this  kind  of  injury  and  injustice.  The 
public  also  ought  to  be  put  on  its  guard  against  this 
system  of  spurious  copies,  as,  if  he  was  correctly 
instructed,  other  cases  of  spurious  paintings,  foisted 
on  the  public  as  originals,  were  likely  to  come  to 
light.  He  was  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary,  owing  to  the  defective  state  of  the  law, 
to  seek  the  aid  of  parliament  for  an  enactment  that 
should  provide  means  to  check  and  punish  fraud. 
Possibly  that  end  might  be  attained  by  declaring 
that  original  paintings  should  be  taken  to  some 
public  body — the  Society  of  Arts,  for  instance — and 
there  stamped,  and  authenticated  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  force  and  validity  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
painting. 

Mr.  Hardwicke. — Somewhat,  I  presume,  like  the 
assayment  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company. 

Mr.  Darvill. — Precisely  so  ;  and  this  course  will 
be  found  necessary,  if  the  public  is  to  be  protected 
from  fraud. 

Mr.  Hardwicke. — As  the  law  exists  there  is  a 
remedy  against  positive  fraud.  If  a  picture  is  sold 
as  an  original,  and  it  should  turn  out  to  be  only  a 
copy,  on  bringing  the  fact  home  to  the  seller  that 
he  knew  of  the  fraud,  the  buyer  has  his  remedy  in 
a  court  of  law. 

Mr.  Darvill.— As  far  as  Mr.  Ward  was  concerned, 
his  injury,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  was  a  mere 
nothing  ;  it  was  his  reputation  that  suffered.  An 
artist  might  paint  a  picture  of  merit ;  another  per¬ 
son  might  make  twenty  copies  of  it,  sell  them  for 
originals,  and  the  artist,  as  the  law  stood,  had  no 
means  of  protecting  himself  against  this  kind  of 
fraud.  Mr.  Ward  might  apply  to  Chancery  for  an 
injunction  against  the  holder  of  the  spurious  picture 
to  restrain  to  sell  as  an  original,  but  that,  obviously, 
was  not  a  remedy  suitable  to  the  case. 

Mr.  Hardwicke  admitted  that,  as  the  law  stood,  it 
was  a  serious  matter  to  artists.  An  inferior  copy 
sold  as  an  original  was  certainly  calculated  to 
damage  the  reputation  of  the  most  eminent  artist. 
In  his  opinion,  artists  were  not  sufficiently  pro¬ 
tected  ;  and  as  far  as  the  present  case  went,  he  was 
sorry  to  say  he  was  powerless  to  interfere. 

Mr.  Darvill  thanked  the  magistrate  for  liis  atten¬ 
tion.  lie  hoped,  however,  that  an  exposure  of  the 


frauds  on  artists  by  the  public  press  would  put  the 
public  on  its  guard,  and,  at  the  same  time,  afford 
some  protection  to  artists. 

The  parties  then  left  the  court. 

Now  it  is  quite  evident  that  a  gross  fraud  has 
been  committed  by  some  one ;  the  question  is, 
by  whom  ?  The  history  of  the  true  picture,  the 
artist’s  copy,  and  the  copy  of  the  copy,  is  briefly 
this,  if  we  have  been  correctly  informed — and 
there  is  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  our  state¬ 
ment.*  Mr.  Ward  sold  his  copy  to  Melton  & 
Clarke,  (picture  dealers — one  of  them  being  a 
“  picture  auctioneer.”)  We  demand  to  know  of 
Messrs.  Melton  &  Clarke  if  they  did  not  offer 
to  Mr.  Colls,  the  well-known  picture  dealer  in 
Bond  Street,  a  work  purporting  to  be  the 
“artist’s  copy”  of  Mr.  Ward’s  “James  II.;” 
that  Mr.  Colls  consented  to  give  the  price 
asked,  if  it  was  first  submitted  to  Mr.  Ward  to 
guarantee  its  authenticity ;  and  that  this  was 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  picture  belonged 
to  a  gentleman  who  was  stopping  at  an  hotel,  but 
who  was  about  to  return  home  ivith  the  painting 
unless  sold  immediately.  In  a  letter  published 
in  the  Daily  News,  a  day  or  two  after  the  hearing 
of  the  case  at  the  police  court,  Messrs.  Melton  & 
Co.  deny  that  any  copy  could  have  been  made 
while  the  work  was  in  their  hands  ;  but  are  they 
prepared  to  deny  what  we  state  respecting  the 
offer  to  Mr.  Colls  ?  Did  they,  when  they  offered 
the  copy  to  Mr.  Colls,  believe  it  to  be  the  actual 
painting  they  purchased  of  Mr.  Ward,  and  which 
they  knew  was  painted  by  him — and  if  so,  who 
was  the  gentleman  who  was  in  such  a  hurry  to 
sell  it  before  he  went  home  1  Was  Mr.  Melton, 
the  “  gentleman  ”  who  offered  the  picture  and 
was  the  “  gentleman  stopping  at  an  hotel,”  and 
who  must  make  a  sale  immediately, — was  this 
“gentleman”  Mr.  Melton’s  partner,  Mr.  Clarke? 

Mr.  Darvill,  in  his  letter  to  the  Daily  News, 
thus  writes: — “Last  year  (1854)  Mr.  Melton 
took  a  spurious  copy  of  the  picture  I  have  alluded 
to,  having  considerable  merit,  to  a  most  respect¬ 
able  party  in  Bond  Street  connected  with  the 
picture  trade,  and  offered  it  to  him  as  an  original 
picture  by  Mr.  Ward  for  701.  The  party  was 
astonished  at  the  price,  and  proposed  to  purchase 
if  Mr.  Melton  would  let  him  have  the  picture  to 
show  to  Mr.  Ward  for  verification  ;  but  Mr. 
Melton  declined  doing  so,  alleging  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  belonged  to  a  gentleman  at  some  hotel,  who 
would  not  part  with  it  for  any  time  out  of  his 
possession.”  The  picture  having  been  thus  very 
properly  declined  by  Mr.  Colls,  was  subsequently 
sold  by  Mr.  Melton  to  another  party,  and  passed 
through  the  hands  of  at  least  four  dealers. 

For  years  past  have  we,  single-handed,  been 
labouring  to  arrest  these  fraudulent  dealings  ; 
few  of  those  whom  it  immediately  concerns — 
the  artists  and  the  public — have  come  forward 
to  aid  us  in  our  efforts  ;  wrongs  are  perpetrated 
against  both  almost  daily,  and  yet  neither 
takes  a  step  to  endeavour  to  crush  a  system 
of  downright  robbery.  It  is  clear,  that  until 
the  artists,  as  a  body,  rouse  themselves  into 
action  and  demand  protection  from  the  legis¬ 
lature,  they  must  risk  their  reputations  by 
having  “  base  imitations  ”  of  their  works  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  country.  If  a  publisher  desires 
to  engrave  a  painting  by  any  artist  of  note,  he 
must  first  pay  him  a  considerable  sum  for  the 
right  to  do  so,  although  the  engraver  may,  and 
generally  does,  extend  the  fame  of  the  painter  ; 
but  artists  are  contented  oftentimes  to  see  their 
pictures  imitated,  and  their  own  professional 
characters  thereby  endangered,  without  remon¬ 
strance,  or  at  least  without  a  movement  to 
hinder  such  iniquitous  proceedings. 

We  shall  ere  loDg  submit  to  the  public  a 
variety  of  anecdotes  illustrative  of  forgeries 
and  dealings  in  modern  pictures :  they  will 
astonish  many,  and  disgust  all. 

As  we  have  said,  for  eight  or  ten  years,  we 
have  laboured  to  expose  the  iniquities  connected 
with  this  trade  :  undoubtedly  there  are  many 
upright  and  honourable  men  connected  with  it : 
but  there  is  no  trade — not  even  horse  dealing — 
carried  on  upon  a  system  so  utterly  atrocious. 


*  Since  this  was  written,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Darvill 
has  appeared  in  the  Daily  News,  confirming  the  truth 
of  our  remarks,  with  one  or  two  slight  variations, 
which  do  not,  however,  affect  the  general  issue. 


THE  ENCAUSTIC  TILES  OF 
MESSRS.  MAW  &  CO. 

This  is  the  last  example  we  purpose  giving  of 
these  encaustic  tiles  :  the  four  specimens  need 
little  comment,  the  merits  of  design  and  colour 
being  sufficiently  evident.  It  may,  however,  be 
observed,  that  the  dark  chocolate  ground  in  the 
example  marked  H,  is  rather  too  heavy  for  the 
other  colours,  and  draws  the  eye  away  from  the 
exceedingly  pretty  border.  This  defect,  if  the 
term  may  be  employed,  though  the  arrangement 
scarcely  admits  of  it,  has  been  avoided  in  the 
design  marked  L,  where  the  dark  border  acts  as 
a  balance  to  the  corresponding  darks  in  the 
centre  of  the  pattern.  The  border  of  letter  I 
is  bold  and  rich,  forming  a  good  framework  to 
the  quiet  colouring  of  the  centre.  But  the 
design  marked  K,  pleases  our  fancy  best  in  the 
whole  composition  and  in  its  various  details,  all 
of  which  are  excellent,  while  the  colours  have  a 
degree  of  harmony  most  agreeable  to  the  eye  ; 
although  some  brilliant  tints  are  used,  they  are 
so  placed  as  to  have  no  predominating  influence 
over  the  more  sober  colours.  In  the  four  plates 
we  have  introduced  of  Messrs.  Maw’s  tiles,  we 
think  enough  has  been  given  to  show  the  taste 
these  manufacturers  exhibit  in  their  productions. 


Plate  IV 


MAW  &  Co.,  BENTHALL  WORKS,  NEAR  BROSELEY,  SALOP. 
H  I 


Leighton,  Brothers. 


1354. — Designed  by  H.  B.  Garling,  Esq.,  Architect,  M.I.B.A 
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It  is  more  than  probable  that  before  these 
remarks  are  in  the  hands  of  our  subscribers,  the 
action  for  libel,  brought  against  us  by  a  picture 
dealer  named  Lewis  (or  Louis)  Hart  will  have 
been  determined  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  :  too 
late  in  the  month,  however,  for  us  to  make  any 
note  of  it  in  the  current  part  of  this  journal. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result — and,  as  we 
write,  we  have  strong  confidence  as  to  the  issue 
— we  shall  not  be  deterred  from  our  course  of 
duty :  we  shall  go  on  with  these  exposures  of 
auctions  and  private  sales :  of  dealers  and 
auctioneers :  the  consciousness  that  we  have 
done  much,  will  only  stimulate  us  to  do  more 
to  warn  the  buyers  and  the  public  as  to  the 
hazards  they  continually  run  of  being  defrauded 
!  under  false  pretences. 

The  knowledge  that  the  law  gives  no  protec¬ 
tion  whatsoever,  to  either  the  artist  who  is 
imitated,  and  so  wronged  and  cheated  of  his 
reputation,  or  the  buyer  who  is  swindled  of  his 
money — ought  only  to  excite  us  to  more  con¬ 
tinual  efforts  for  the  protection  of  both.  To 
the  conductors  of  a  journal  such  as  the  Art- 
Journal  especially— but  generally  to  the  Press — - 
the  public  rightly  looks  in  cases  of  this  kind  : 
and  we  repeat,  such  interference  is  the  more 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  law  is  inoperative 
for  a  remedy  :  for  it  is  a  solemn  farce  to  tell  the 
aggrieved  party  he  may  go  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  relief  ! 

If  a  rogue  forges  a  bill  of  exchange,  he  may 
be  transported  :  if  the  same  rogue  imitates  an 
artist’s  style,  and  forges  an  imitation  of  his 

J  signature,  no  penalty  awaits  him,  although  the 

injury  inflicted  in  the  latter  case  is  a  hundred 
times  greater  than  that  he  endures  in  the 
former. 

It  is  high  time  for  the  legislature  to  interfere 
in  this  matter — not  alone  for  the  sake  of  justice, 
but  for  the  honour  and  safety  of  Art  itself. 
We  addressed  a  letter  not  long  ago  to  a 
distinguished  literary  member  of  parliament, 
intreating  him  to  take  up  the  subject :  he 
declined  it  on  the  ground  of  ill  health,  and 
much  occupation ;  but  surely  some  patriotic 
gentleman,  who  is  a  friend  to  justice  and  a  lover 
of  Art,  will  not  let  this  evil  continue. 

There  is  hardly  a  single  artist  of  eminence,  of 
whose  pictures  there  are  not  a  hundred  copies 
;  or  forgeries,  issued  and  sold  as  genuine  pro¬ 

ductions  of  his  pencil  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

For  the  present  we  have  said  all  we  desire  to 
say  on  this  subject :  we  shall  recur  to  it  again  and 
again  :  and  intreat  of  all  persons  who  can  throw 
light  on  transactions  of  the  kind  to  enable  us  to 
extend  our  budget  (already  growing  large)  of 
illustrative  anecdotes. 

We  call  earnestly  upon  the  conductors  of  the 
press  throughout  the  country  to  aid  and  assist 
in  putting  a  stop  to  the  iniquitous  dealings  in 
pictures  to  which  we  are  referring.  By  pub¬ 
lishing  this  case  of  Mr.  Ward’s,  they  will  do 
much  to  induce  a  wise  caution  on  the  part  of 
buyers— especially  in  the  provinces ;  and  to 
defeat  the  plans  of  picture  dealers — and  there 
are  many  such — who,  although  they  have  no 
characters  to  lose,  no  fixed  habitations  even,  and 
no  principles  of  any  sort,  find  victims  notwith¬ 
standing,  and  do  an  amount  of  “  business  ” 
perfectly  astounding,  by  mixing  up  with  base 
imitations  and  bare-faced  forgeries  a  number  of 
undoubted  “  originals,”  several  of  which  are 
obtained  “  direct  from  the  artists,” — such  being 
the  baits  by  which  suspicion  is  lessened  or 
disarmed  :  especially  when  auctioneers  of  appa¬ 
rent  respectability,  having  advanced  money  on 
their  “  securities,”  become  their  allies ;  and  still 
more  especially  when  men  of  known  judgment 
and  seeming  character  go  about  lauding  the 
sale  that  is  to  “  come  off,”  and  “  bidding  up  ” 
when  the  rostrum  is  occupied, — so  that  biddings 
beyond  them  are  made  without  doubt  and  with¬ 
out  fear :  the  plunder  to  be  afterwards  shared 
between  the  culprits,  or  “  obligations  ”  to  be 
cancelled  that  had  L  een  previously  incurred. 

We  have  gone  at  greater  length  into  this 
matter  than  we  had  intended,  but  the  subject  is 
seductive.  It  will,  however,  be  no  doubt  our 
duty  to  return  to  it  next  month ;  when  in  all 
probability  our  own  case  will  have  brought  this 
topic  under  general  discussion. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  o/“Tiie  Art-Journal.” 
ELECTRO-BRONZING. 

Sir,— Being  old  subscribers  to  the  Art-Journal, 
and  taking  an  interest  in  that  publication,  on 
reading  the  last  number,  we  perceive  you  have  been 
led  into  an  error  respecting  the  introduction  of  the 
electro-bronzing  process  on  iron  goods.  We  refer 
to  the  article  on  Progress  in  the  Manufacturing 
Districts,  in  which  you  state  that  the  Coalbrook 
Dale  Company  were  the  first  to  introduce  that 
process.  Such  is  not  the  case  ;  Messrs.  Stuart  & 
Smith,  of  Sheffield,  and  ourselves,  were  the  first  who 
took  out  licenses  for  the  use  of  the  process  ;  which 
was  in  January,  1852,  and  it  was  not  used  by  that 
firm  until  upwards  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months 
after  that  date.  We  think  that  the  credit  is  due  to 
those  parties  who  were  the  first  in  the  field,  and 
were  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  introducing  it  to 
the  public,  and  not  to  those  who  waited  to  see  the 
tiling  tested,  and  ascertain  if  it  would  take,  before 
adopting  a  process  which  is  now  as  much  appreciated 
as  the  electro-plate  on  German  silver. 

Myers,  Corbitt  &  Co. 

Hasbro’  Works,  Rotherham. 

TALBOT  v.  LAROCHE. 

Sir, — As  you  have  ever  advocated  the  best 
interests  of  photography,  and  a  liberal  encourage¬ 
ment  of  that  most  important  and  delightful  Art,  I 
feel  assured  that  you  will  give  publicity  to  this 
letter  in  the  belief  that  by  so  doing,  the  grievances 
complained  of  may  at  once  be  removed. 

Two  months  since,  Mr.  Laroche  brought  to  a 
most  satisfactory  issue  the  important  action  brought 
against  him  by  Mr.  Talbot,  and  numbers  of  gentle¬ 
men  have  since  availed  themselves  of  that  success 
to  commence  practising  the  collodion  process.  Mr. 
Laroche  naturally  looked  to  all  who  were  interested 
in  the  Art  to  defray  those  heavy  expenses  which 
necessarily  attended  the  defence  of  such  an  action  ; 
and  a  meeting  was  held  early  in  January  last, 
when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  receive  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  that  purpose,  of  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  honorary  secretary,  but 

I  regret  to  state  that  the  amount  of  subscriptions  at 
present  received  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  10 51., 
whereas  the  actual ' expences  incurred  for  counsel’s 
fees,  scientific  evidence,  and  miscellaneous  expenses 
is  between  400 1.  and  5001.  I  need  scarcely  say, 
that  although  a  most  able  and  skilful  artist,  Mr. 
Laroche’s  pecuniary  means  are  of  a  limited  cha¬ 
racter,  and  that  he  defended  the  action  firmly, 
believing  that  all  following  or  otherwise  interested 
in  the  art  would,  with  that  natural  sense  of  justice 
which  is  inherent  in  the  English  character,  come 
forward  and  see  him  reimbursed  those  expenses 
which  it  must  be  admitted  he  incurred  as  much  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Art  generally,  as  for  himself. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  of  the  most 
important  results  of  the  action  was  the  abandonment 
of  Mr.  Talbot’s  petition  to  the  Privy  Council  for  a 
prolongation  of  his  patent  term — that  petition  had 
been  presented,  and  a  day  for  its  hearing  had  been 
named,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  verdict  of  the 
jury,  that  Mr.  Talbot  abandoned  those  proceedings, 
which  otherwise  I  feel  assured  would  have  been 
prosecuted,  and  with  great  chance  of  success. 

Pray  stir  up  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Art 
to  the  equity,  the  justice,  of  Mr.  Laroche’s  claim  on 
them,  and  let  it  never  be  said  that  he  alone  out  of 
his  limited  means  has  been  called  upon  to  pay  for 
the  settlement  of  a  question  in  which  the  success 
and  progress  of  the  Art  was  so  deeply  involved,  and 
from  which  all  participating  in  it  will  derive  such 
great  advantages,  pecuniary  and  otherwise. 

W.  H.  Thornthwaite, 
lion.  Secretary  of  the  Defence  Fund. 

123,  Newgate  Street. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

As  you  have  all  along  taken  a  warm  interest  in 
photography,  allow  me  to  communicate  a  mode  by 
which  the  difficulty  of  coating  the  albumen  plates 
is  entirely  overcome  ;  it  is  simply  this  : — suspend 
the  clean  plate  for  a  few  seconds  over  the  steam  of 
boiling  water,  while  moist  pour  the  albumen  plen¬ 
tifully  on,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  albumen 
will  flow  in  the  most  limpid  and  equal  manner 
over  the  whole  glass  plate;  however  large.  Simple 
as  the  above  really  is,  it  is  quite  effectual,  and  by 
drying  at  once  before  a  fire  on  the  revolving  prin¬ 
ciple  with  a  little  care,  albumeniscd  plates  may  be 
prepared  with  more  certainty,  and  as  quick  as  the 
collodion  plates  are. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Ross, 

Of  ltoss  &  Thomson. 

90,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  IN  PARIS. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Palais  de 
l’lndustrie,  and  the  buildiiig  for  the  Fine  Arts  will 
be  sufficiently  ready  for  the  opening  on  May  1, 
provided  their  contents  are  properly  arranged. 

On  the  other  hand  it  seems  very  unlikely  that 
the  long  gallery  on  the  Course  la  Reine,  intended 
to  hold  the  raw  produce  and  machinery,  will  be 
sufficiently  complete.  As  late  as  the  15th  of  the 
month  not  one  half  of  the  galleries  in  that  build¬ 
ing  had  been  fixed.  The  floor  of  half  the  building 
— upwards  of  2000  feet,  is  only  half — where  the 
machinery  in  motion  will  be,  was  not  laid,  and 
not  a  single  pier  for  the  shafting  had  been  fixed. 

Even  the  actual  allotments  of  space  to  the  various 
countries  had  not  been  made,  and  therefore  no 
steps  had  been  taken  to  prepare  foundations  for 
the  machines  to  be  in  motion.  Many  of  the 
British  exhibitors,  Messrs.  Ilibbert,  Platt  &  Co. 
among  them,  being  about  to  exhibit  a  complete 
illustration  of  cotton  machinery,  were  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  have  commenced  their  arrangements 
on  the  15th  March.  If  they  are  able  to  do  so  on 
the  15th  April,  it  is  as  much  as  the  state  of  the 
building  seems  to  promise.  This  backwardness, 
however,  will  be  no  sufficient  excuse  for  im- 
punctuality  in  our  exhibitors.  The  first  cargo 
of  British  goods  was  shipped  on  the  12th  of  last 
month,  from  the  Iron  Gate  Wharf  to  the  port  of 
Dunkirk.  This  same  port  was  used  by  the 
French  in  1851,  and  has  superior  conveniences 
for  lauding  heavy  goods  over  Boulogne  or  Calais, 
besides  having  more  frequent  intercourse  by 
means  of  screw  steamers.  Some  few  very 
heavy  pieces  of  machinery  will  be  sent  by 
way  of  Havre,  and  be  brought  up  the  Seine  to 
the  sides  of  the  building.  These  will  pro¬ 
bably  come  from  Scotland.  Messrs.  Lightly  & 
Simon  are  the  shipping  agents  for  the  Bri¬ 
tish  exhibitors  on  the  present  occasion — as 
they  were  for  the  French  exhibitors  in  1851. 

The  counters  in  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie  are 
nearly  completed,  and  the  whole  of  the  glass 
cases  required  by  British  exhibitors  are  in  hand, 
and  contracts  made  for  the  erection  of  them  in 
the  building  before  the  15th  of  April.  It  is 
estimated  that  orders  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
25,000  fr.  for  glass  cases  have  been  given  in 

Paris  by  British  exhibitors  alone.  The  nine 
most  prominent  positions,  facing  the  nave  of  the 
Palais,  have  been  assigned  to  the  principal  staple 
trades.  Beginning  at  the  west  end,  they  occur 
in  the  following  order :  Wolverhampton,  for 
japanning  and  metal  work  ;  Bradford,  for  mixed 
fabrics;  Birmingham,  for  metal  work ;  Glasgow, 
for  cotton  ;  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  Coalport, 
and  London,  for  pottery  and  glass ;  Manchester, 
for  cotton ;  Sheffield,  for  steel ;  and  Belfast,  for 
flax  fabrics.  In  the  centre  of  the  nave,  which 
is  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  French 
authorities,  and  to  be  used  only  for  very  large 
articles,  positions  have  been  already  assigned  to 
the  following  British  articles : — A  Group,  illus¬ 
trating  Ship-building  ;  a  Lighthouse,  by  Messrs.  1 

Chance ;  and  a  Model  of  a  Telescope,  by  the 
Astronomer  Royal.  Probably  other  places  will 
be  found  for  two  large  Glass  Candelabra,  and 
large  specimens  of  Electrotyping.  The  depart¬ 
ment  of  Science  and  Art  have  published  plans 
of  the  arrangement,  with  lists  of  the  exhibitors 
in  the  industrial  section.  This  list,  in  fact,  is 
an  abridged  catalogue.  The  interior  of  the  Fine 

Arts  building  is  nearly  completed,  and  is  now 
being  papei-ed— a  very  suitable  tertiary  olive 
colour.  It  consists  of  numerous  halls,  calculated 
for  pictures  of  all  sizes.  There  is  hardly  a 
choice  in  point  of  light,  it  is  so  equally  dis¬ 
tributed  everywhere.  Already  works  of  French 
painting  and  sculpture  are  scattered  throughout 
the  building;  they  seem  likely  to  be  numerous. 
Above  1500  pictures  have  already  been  sent  in 
to  be  submitted  to  the  jury.  The  works  of 
British  art,  we  understand,  will  be  placed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  building.  This  news  will 
be  acceptable,  especially  to  those  proprietors 
who  have  lent  water  colours.  We  may  mention 
that  the  Fine  Arts  sent  have  been  insured  for 
about  130,000Z.  Before  this  time  the  whole  of 
the  works  of  British  Fine  Art  will  probably 
have  reached  Paris.  The  packing  has  been 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Green,  who  collected  the 
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pictures  for  the  Dublin  Exhibition,  and  is  usually- 
employed  in  similar  -work  for  the  local  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  pictures.  We  understand  that  the 
hanging  of  the  pictures  has  been  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Creswick,  R.  A.,  Mr.  Hurlstone,  President 
of  the  Suffolk  Street  Exhibition,  and  Mr.  Warren, 
President  of  the  New  Water  Colour  Society. 
The  late  Mr.  Copley  Fielding  was  also  named  to 
act.  These  gentlemen,  with  Mr.  Redgrave,  R.  A., 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  will  constitute 
the  hanging  committee;  while  the  general  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  sculpture  will  be  confided  to 
Mr.  John  Bell,  whose  management  of  the  same 
department  in  1851  gave  universal  satisfaction 
to  all  the  artists  and  to  the  public. 

A  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Privy 
Council  of  Trade,  to  the  effect  that  “having  had 
under  their  consideration  the  measures  necessary 
for  conducting  the  British  Section  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Exhibition  in  Paris,  they  are  of  opinion 
that  the  object  will  be  most  successfully  ob¬ 
tained  through  an  individual  responsibility;  and 
therefore  to  state  for  the  information  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitors,  that  their  lordships  have  intrusted  the 
superintendence  over  the  arrangements  in  the 
Exhibition  to  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Cole,  from  the 
prominent  position  he  occupies,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  he  obtained  during  the  memorable  year 
1851,  is  the  fittest  person  who  could  have  been 
chosen  for  this  very  onerous  post.  We  may 
doubt,  however,  the  policy  of  confiding  the  task 
to  any  single  individual,  although  he  be  aided  by 
a  large  staff.  He  incurs  a  responsibility  of  no 
trifling  amount,  and  he  will  be  of  course 
prepared  for  the  criticism  to  which  he  must 
be  subjected.  We  earnestly  hope  it  will  be 
his  destiny  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  heteroge¬ 
neous  mass  for  whom  he  will  have  to  cater — 
with  their  prejudices,  their  jealousies,  their 
suspicions,  and  last,  not  least,  their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  many  conflicting  elements  to 
be  encountered,  and  the  innumerable  difficulties 
to  be — where  possible — surmounted. 

The  offices  of  the  commission  are  at  14,  Rue 
du  Cirque,  not  far  from  the  building. 


THE  BRITISH  PICTURES  AND 
WORKS  IN  SCULPTURE, 

IN  THE  GREAT  FRENCH  EXHIBITION. 


It  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  artists,  and,  indeed, 
the  public  generally,  to  know  what  works  of  Art 
are  to  sustain  the  honour  of  Great  Britain,  in 
this  gathering  of  the  achievements  of  the  world. 
So  few  of  the  artists  of  France  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  their  brethren  of  England — 
whom  they  certainly  much  underrate  in  the 
opinions  formed  of  their  capabilities — that  we 
imagine  they  will  see  this  collection  with  no 
small  astonishment ;  and  we  have  as  little  doubt 
that,  hereafter,  they  will  treat  our  school  wiili 
the  consideration  and  respect  to  which  it  is  so 
eminently  entitled.* 

Painters  in  Oil. — Armitage,  E.,  ‘The  Battle  of 
Meeanee,’  the  property  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
— Ansdell,  R.,  ‘  The  "Wolf  Slayer,’  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Graves  &  Co.  ;  ‘  Sheep  Gathering  in  the 
Highlands,’  the  property  of  H.  W.  Eaton,  Esq.  ; 
‘  Turning  the  Drove,’  the  property  of  R.  Platt,  Esq. 
— Anthony,  M.,  ‘  The  Glen  at  Eve,’  the  property 
of  E.  A.  Butler,  Esq.;  ‘Beeches  and  Fern,’  the 
property  of  T.  Rought,  Esq. — Boxall,  W.,  A.R.A., 
‘  Portrait  of  J.  Gibson,  R.  A. ;  ’  ‘  Portrait  of  a  Lady.’ 
— Brocky,  C.,  ‘  Venus  and  Phaon,’  the  property  of 
W.  A.  Brooks,  Esq. ;  ‘  Psyche.’ — Brooks,  Thomas, 
‘  The  Awakened  Conscience,’  the  property  of  C. 
Lucas,  Esq.— Brown,  F.  M.,  ‘Waiting;’  ‘Chaucer 
at  the  Court  of  Edward  III.,’  the  property  of  R. 
Dickenson,  Esq. — Buckner,  R.,  ‘  Portraitof  Master 
Barkly. — Carpenter,  Mrs.  W.,  ‘Portrait  of  an 
Old  Lady.’ — Chalon,  J.  J.,  R.A.,  ‘UneJournee 
d’Ete — Le  Matin,’  the  property  of  A.  E.  Chalon, 
Esq. ;  ‘  L’ Apres-Midi,  the  property  of  A.  E.  Chalon, 
Esq. ;  ‘  Le  Son-,’  the  property  of  A.  E.  Chalon,  Esq. 
— Chalon,  A.  E.,  R.A.,  the  landscape  by  J.  J. 


Works  of  all  artists  deceased  previous  to  June, 
1853,  are  excluded  from  the  Exhibition  ;  this  is,  no 
doubt,  a  just  arrangement,  although  we  may  regret  it, 
as  keeping  away  the  works  of  Turner,  Wilkie,  Cahcott, 
Etty,  Hilton,  Ac.  &c.  &c. 


Chalon,  R.A.,  ‘Serena,’  the  property  of  A.  E. 
Chalon,  Esq. — Clint,  A.,  ‘A  Calm  Evening,  North 
Wales,’  the  property  of  J.  Scott,  Esq. — Collins, 
C.,  ‘  A  Thought  of  Bethlehem,’  incident  in  the  life 
of  Madame  de  Chantal. — Colomb,  G.,  ‘  Clew  Bay, 
West  Port,  Ireland;’  ‘Shower  Dispersed,  Sun 
Triumphant.’ — Cooke,  E.  W.,  A.R.A.,  ‘Rouge  et 
Noil-,’  the  property  of  W.  Wells,  Esq.;’  ‘Ducal 
Palace  and  Piazzetta,  Venice,’  the  property  of 
S.  Christy,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  ‘  A  French  Lugger  running 
into  Calais,’  the  propertj-  of  A.  Burnard,  Esq. ; 
‘  Evening  on  the  Cornice,  Gulf  of  Genoa,’  the 
property  of  C.  Loddig-es,  Esq. — Cooper,  A.,  R.A., 

‘  The  ltout  at  Marston  Moor,’  the  property  of  J. 
Cressingham,  Esq. ;  Deer  Stalkers. — Cooper,  T.  S., 
A.R.A.,  ‘  A  Group  at  Osborne,’  the  property  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen;  ‘Landscape  and  Cattle;’ 
‘Landscape  and  Cattle.’ — Cooper,  W.,  ‘Christ  at 
the  Well  of  Samaria.’ — Cope,  C.  W.,  R.A.,  ‘lung 
Lear,’  the  property  of  I.  K.  Brunei,  Esq. ;  ‘  Florence 
Cope  at  Dinner-time  ;  ’  ‘  Maiden  Meditation,’  the 
property  of  J.  Sheepshanks,  Esq. ;  ‘  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,’  the  property  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert ;  ‘  Mother  and  Child,’  the  property  of  J. 
Sheepshanks,  Esq. — Cregan,  M.,  P.B.H.A.,  ‘Por¬ 
trait,’  the  property  of  It.  Atkinson,  jun.,  Esq. — - 
Creswick,  T.,  R.A.,  ‘A  Welsh  Glen,’  the  property 
of  Sir  J.  Wigram ;  ‘  A  Mountain  Torrent,’  the 
property  of  J.  H.  Hippesly,  Esq.  ;  ‘  Passing- 

Showers,’  the  property  of  D.  Salomons,  Esq. — 
Cross,  J.,  ‘  Richard  I.  forgiving  Bertrand  de 
Gourdon,’  the  property  of  the  Royal  Commission  for 
Promoting  the  Fine  Arts. — Danby,  E.,  A.R.A., 

‘  Calypso  lamenting  the  departure  of  Ulysses,’  the 
property  of  Mrs.  E.  Gibbons  ;  f  The  Evening  Gun,’ 
the  property  of  Robert  Stephenson,  Esq.,  M.P. — 
Desanges,  L.  W.,  ‘  The  Excommunication  of  King 
Robert  of  France  for  refusing  to  divorce  his  Queen, 
Bertha,  at  the  command  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.’ — - 
Dobson,  W.  C.  T.,  ‘Tobias  with  Raphael  on  their 
Journey  to  Media,’  the  property  of  J.  Eden,  Esq.  ; 

‘  The  Charity  of  Dorcas,’  the  property  of  L.  Pocock, 
Esq. — Duffield,  W.,  ‘Fruit,’  the  property  of  E. 
E.  Antrobus,  Esq. — Dyce,  W.,  R.A.,  ‘King  Joash 
shooting  the  Arrow  of  Deliverance,’  the  property  of 
S.  Walker,  Esq.  ;  ‘  The  Meeting  of  Jacob  and 

Rachel,’  the  property  of  Felix  Pryor,  Esq. ;  ‘The 
Virgin  and  Child,’  the  property  of  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert. — Eastlake,  Sir  C.  L., 
P.R.A.,  ‘Isadas,’  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  K.G.  ;  ‘  Pilgrims  Arriving  in  Sight  of 
Rome,’  the  property  of  G.  Vivian,  Esq.  ;  ‘La 
Svegliarina,’  the  property  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  Mayor ;  ‘  Escape  of  Francesco  di  Carrara,  Lord 
of  Padun,  from  the  pursuit  of  Galeazzo  Visconti, 
Duke  of  Milan,’  the  property  of  J.  Morrison,  Esq. 

• — Eddis,  E.  U.,  ‘  Ruth  and  Orpha,’  the  property  of 
Lord  Overstone. — Egg,  A.  L.,  A.R.A.,  ‘Henrietta 
Maria  in  distress,  relieved  by  Cardinal  de  Rctz,’  the 
property  of  Samuel  Ashton,  Esq.  ;  ‘  Buckingham 
Rebuffed,’  the  property  of  P.  Dudgeon,  Esq.  ;  ‘  The 
Wooing  of  Katherine,’  the  property  of  T.  Miller, 
Esq.  ;  ‘  Peter  the  Great  sees  Catherine,  his  future 
Empress,  for  the  first  time,’  the  property  of  T. 
Miller,  Esq. — Elmore,  A.,  A.R.A.,  ‘Religious 
Controversy  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,’ 
the  property  of  T.  Jackson,  Esq.;  ‘The  Novice,’ 
the  property  of  W.  Bashall,  Esq. ;  ‘  Origin  of  the 
Guelph  and  Ghibeline  Quarrel,’  the  property  of 
Samuel  Ashton,  Esq.- — Foggo,  J.  and  G.,  ‘Death 
of  King  Edward  III.’ — Frith,  W.  P.,  R.A.,  ‘Pope 
Making  Love  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,’  the 
property  of  S.  Oxenham,  Esq.  ;  ‘  Scene  from 

Goldsmith’s  Good-natured  Man,’  the  property  of 
J.  Sheepshanks,  Esq.  ;  ‘  Scene  from  the  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,’  the  property  of  J.  Fairrie,  Esq. — 
Frost,  W.  E.,  A.R.A.,  ‘The  Sea  Cave,’  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  R.  J.  Spiers,  Esq. ;  ‘  Una  and  Wood 
Nymphs,’  the  property  of  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert;  ‘  Cupid  Disarmed,’  the  property  of 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. — Gilbert,  A., 

‘  A  Calm  Evening,’  the  property  of  E.  E.  Antrobus, 
Esq. — Glass,  W.  J.,  ‘The  Night  March,’  the 
property  of  H.  B.  Hope,  Esq. — Goodall,  F.,  A.R.A., 

‘  The  Widow’s  Benefit  Ball,’  the  property  of  Sir-  J. 
Wigram ;  ‘  An  Episode  in  the  Happier  Days  of 
Charles  I.,’  the  property  of  W.  Bashall,  Esq. — 
Gordon,  Sir-  J.  Watson,  R.A.,  and  P.R.S.A., 

‘  Portrait  of  the  late  Professor  Wilson,’  the  property 
of  J.  Blackwood,  Esq. ;  ‘  The  Provost  of  Peterhead  ’ 
the  property  of  the  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital, 
Aberdeen  ;  ‘  Portrait  of  a  Lady.’ — Grant,  F.,  R.A., 

‘  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Beauclerk  ;  ’  ‘  Portrait  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  M.P.,’  the  property  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  M.P.  ;  ‘  Ascot  Meet  of  Her  Majesty’s  Stag- 
hounds,’  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield ; 

‘  Portrait  of  Lady  Rodney,’  the  property  of  Lord 
Rodney.— Gilles,  Miss.  M.,  ‘  Study  of  the  head  of 
a  Young  Girl,’  the  property  of  T.  Fairbairn,  Esq. 

- — Gush,  W.,  ‘A  Fancy  Head.’ — Hannah,  R., 

‘  The  Novel,’  the  property  of  C.  Dickens,  Esq. ; 

‘  The  Play,’  the  property  of  C.  Dickens,  Esq. — 
Harding,  J.  D.,  ‘  A  View  of  Freiburg,’  the  pro¬ 


perty  of  T.  Brassey,  Esq. — IIayter,  Sir  George, 
‘  The  Marriage  of  Her  Majesty,’  the  property  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen ;  ‘  The  Trial  of  Lord 

William  Russell,  a.d.  1683,’  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford. — Herbert,  J.  R.,  R.A.,  ‘Lear 
Disinheriting  Cordelia,’  the  property  of  T.  Jackson, 
Esq. ;  ‘  St.  John  the  Baptist  Reproving  Herod,’  the 
property  of  Col.  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Douglas  Pennant, 
M.P. — Herrick,  P.  S., ‘The Bracelet.’ — Holland, 
J.,  ‘Rotterdam,’  the  property  of  H.  Buxton,  Esq.  ; 
‘  The  Thames  below  Greenwich,’  the  property  of  J. 
Coles,  Esq. ;  ‘  Greenwich  Hospital.’ — Hollins,  J. 
A.R.A.,  ‘A  Scene  on  Deal  Beach,’  the  property  of 
D.  Salomons,  Esq.  ;  ‘  Lisa  Puccini  and  Minuccio 
d’ Arezzo,’  (Vide  Boccaccio  ;  GiornoX.,  Novella  7.) ; 

‘  Shylock,  Jessica,  and  Lancelot  Gobbo.’ — Hook, 
J.  C.,  A.R.A.,  ‘The  Chevalier  Bayard  Knighting 
the  Infant  Son  of  Constable  Bourbon,’  the  property 
of  P.  N.  Arrowsinith,  Esq. ;  ‘  A  Dream  of  Venice,’ 
the  property  of  Lord  Northwick. — Horsley,  J.  C., 

‘  Youth  and  Age,’  the  property  of  J.  Sheepshanks, 
Esq. ;  ‘  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Roger  Ascham,’  the 
property  of  J.  Hick,  Esq.  ;  ‘  Florence  and  Boat¬ 
swain,’  the  property  of  I.  K.  Brunei,  Esq.  ;  ‘The 
Madrigal,’  the  property  of  W.  Bashall,  Esq. ; 

‘  L’  Allegro — II  Penseroso,’  the  property  of  H.R.H. 
Prince  Albert. — Hulme,  F.  W.,  ‘  Efos  Noddyn,’ 
the  property  of  W.  Herbert,  Esq. — Hunt,  W.  H., 

‘  The  Light  of  the  World,’  the  property  of  T. 
Combe,  Esq. ;  ‘  Our  English  Coasts,’  the  property 
of  C.  T.  Maud,  Esq. ;  ‘  Claudio  and  Isabella,’  the 
property  of  A.  L.  Egg,  Esq. — Hurlstone,  F.  Y., 

‘  II  Moro,’  the  property  of  H.  Bradley,  Esq;  ‘The 
Last  Sigh  of  the  Moor,’  the  property  of  Sir  C. 
Douglas  ;  ‘  Constance  and  Arthur,’  the  property  of 
Lord  Northwick. — Johnston,  A.,  ‘Introduction  of 
Flora  Macdonald  to  Prince  Charles  Edward,’  the 
property ofT.  Waite,  Esq. — Jutsum,  H.,  ‘  ACottage 
Home  in  the  Highlands,’  the  property  of  J.  Earle, 
Esq. ;  ‘Moorland  Stream,’  the  property  of  W.  Her¬ 
bert,  Esq. — Knight,  J.  P.,  R.A.,  ‘The  Wreckers,’ 
the  property  of  S.  Cartwright,  Esq. ;  ‘  Portrait  of 
J.  Vaughan,’  the  property  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts ;  ‘  John  Knox  trying  to  restrain  the  violence 
of  the  people,  who,  excited  by  his  eloquence  against 
the  Church  of  Rome,  destroyed  the  altars,  missals, 
images  of  saints,  &c.,  at  Perth,  1559.’ — Lance,  G., 

‘  Life  and  Death,’  the  property  of  C.  T.  Maud,  Esq. ; 
‘Red  Cap,’  the  property  of  T.  Baring,  Esq. ;  ‘  The 
Village  Coquette,’  the  property  of  R.  Hemming, 
Esq. ;  ‘  Fruit,’  the  property  of  J.  Leech,  Esq. ; 
Landseer,  Sir  E.,  R.A.,  ‘Islay  and  Macaw,’  the 
property  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  ;  ‘  Monkeys,’ 
the  property  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen ;  ‘  The 
Sanctuary,’  the  property  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert ; 

‘  Shoeing  the  Horse,’  the  property  of  Jacob  Bell, 
Esq. ;  ‘Jack  in  Office,’  the  property  of  J.  Sheep¬ 
shanks,  Esq. ;  ‘  The  Highland  Breakfast,’  the 

property  of  J.  Sheepshanks,  Esq. ;  ‘  The  Highland 
Drovers,’  the  property  of  J.  Sheepshanks,  Esq. ; 

‘  The  Tethered  Ram,’  the  property  of  J.  Sheep¬ 
shanks,  Esq. ;  ‘  A  Fireside  Party,’  the  property  of 
J.  Sheepshanks,  Esq.- — Lee,  F.  R.,  R.A.,  ‘The 
Poacher,’  the  property  of  D.  Salomons,  Esq.  ;  ‘  A 
Stormy  Lake  ;  ’  ‘  The  Silver  Pool.’ — Leslie,  C.  R., 
R.A.,  ‘  Catherine  and  Petruchio,’  the  property  of 
J.  Sheepshanks,  Esq. ;  ‘  Uncle  Toby  and  Widow 
Wadman,’  the  property  of  J.  Sheepshanks,  Esq. ; 

‘  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,’  the  property  of  T.  Miller, 
Esq.,  (“  I  should  have  mentioned  the  very  unpolite 
manner  of  Mr.  Burchell,  who  during  this  discourse, 
sat  with  his  face  turned  to  the  fire,  and  at  every 
sentence  would  cry  out  ‘  Fudge.’  ”) ;  ‘  The  Queen 
receiving  the  Sacrament  on  the  day  of  her  Corona¬ 
tion,’  the  property  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. — 
Linnell,  J.,  ‘  The  Timber  Waggon,’  the  property 
ofS.  Oxenham,  Esq. ;  ‘Barley Harvest,’  the  property 
of  Joseph  Gillott,  Esq. ;  ‘  Landscape,’  the  property 
of  C.  Birch,  Esq. ;  ‘  The  Disobedient  Prophet ;  ’ 

‘  The  Forest  Road.’ — Linton,  W.,  ‘  The  Temples 
at  Psestum  ;  ’  ‘A  Gala  Day  at  Venice.’ — Lucy,  C., 

‘  Cromwell  at  his  Daughter’s  Death-bed,’  the 
property  of  J.  Wallace,  Esq. ;  ‘  Cromwell  resolving 
to  refuse  the  Crown,’  the  property  of  Messrs.  Graves 
&  Co. — Macnee,  D.,  R.S.A.,  ‘  Portrait  of  the  late 
Dr.  Wardlaw,’'  the  property  of  W.  P.  Paton,  Esq. 
— MTnnis,  R.,  ‘  Metastasio  discovered  by  Gravina 
in  Rome,’  the  property  of  S.  Christy,  Esq.,  M.P. ; 

‘  Love  and  Devotion,’  the  property  of  S.  Ashton, 
Esq. — Maclise,  D.  M.,  R.A.,  ‘  The  Baron’s  Hall; 
Christmas  in  the  Olden  Time,’  the  property  of  C. 
Birch,  Esq. — Martin,  J.,  ‘  Belshazzar’s  Feast,’  the 
property  of  W.  B.  White,  Esq. — Millais,  J.  E., 
A.R.A.,  ‘The  Order  of  Release,’  the  property  of  J. 
Arden,  Esq. ;  ‘  The  Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark,’ 
the  property  of  T.  Combe,  Esq. ;  ‘  Ophelia,’  the 
property  of  H.  Farrer,  Esq. ;  Mulready,  W.,  R.A., 
‘Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown,’  the  property  of  J. 
Sheepshanks,  Esq. ;  ‘  Blacklieath  Park,’  the  property 
of  J.  Sheepshanks,  Esq. ;  ‘  The  Butt,’  the  property 
of  J.  Sheepshanks,  Esq. ;  ‘  Brother  and  Sister,’  the 
property  of  J.  Sheepshanks,  Esq.;  ‘The  M  olf  and 
the  Lamb,’  the  property  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen ; 


‘The  Bathers,’  the  property  of  T.  Baring-,  Esq., 
M.P. ;  ‘  Train  up  a  Child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
&c.,’  the  property  of  T.  Baring,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  ‘The 
Whistonian  Controversy,’  the  property  of  T.  Baring, 
Esq.,  M.P.;  ‘  The  Cannon,’  the  property  of  Sir  R. 
Peel.— Mulvany,  G.  F.,  R.H.A.,  ‘Whole  Length 
Portrait  of  W.  Dargan,  Esq.,  the  Founder  of  the 
Great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1853  in  Dublin.’ — 
AIutrie,  Miss,  ‘  Flowers,’  the  property  of  T. 
Creswiclt,  Esq. ;  ‘  Flowers,’  the  property  of  F.  R. 
Lee,  Esq. — Oakes,  J.  W.,  ‘Vale  of  Bersham ;  ’ 
‘  Glen  Sannox,  Isle  of  Arran,  Scotland.’ — O’Neil, 
H.,  ‘The  Dream  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,’  the 
property  of  W.  E.  Walmisley,  Esq.;  ‘The  Last 
Moments  of  Mozart,’  the  property  of  E.  Simpson, 
Esq. ;  ‘  Naomi  and  her  Daughters-in-Law,’  the 
property  of  H.  Lowe,  Esq.;  ‘Esther’s  Emotion,’ 
the  property  of  T.  Birchall,  Esq. — Fatten,  G., 
A.R.A.,  ‘Portrait  of  Signor  Paganini;’  ‘Dante 
accompanied  by  Virgil  in  his  descent  to  the  Inferno, 
recognises  his  three  countrymen.’ — Philip,  L, 
‘A  Presbyterian  Christening,’  the  property  of  J. 
Eden,  Esq.;  ‘A  Letter- Writer  of  Seville,’  the 
property  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. — Pickersgill, 
H.  W.,  R.A.,  ‘Lord  Brougham;’  ‘A  Lady  in 
Modern  Greek  Costume  ;  ’  ‘A  Knight  in  Armour.’ 
— Pickersgill,  F.  R.,  A.R.A.,  ‘  Burial  of  Harold 
at  Waltham  Abbey,’  the  property  of  the  Royal 
Commission  for  Promoting  the  Fine  Arts. — Poole, 
P.  F.,  A.R.A.,  ‘  Crossing  the  Stream,’  the  property 
of  W.  Bashall,  Esq.  ;  ‘  The  Gypsy  Queen,’  the 
property  of  T.  Birchall,  Esq. ;  ‘  The  Messenger 
Announcing  Ill-tidings  to  Job,’  the  property  of 
Lord  North  wick. — Pyne,  J.  B.,  ‘  Derwent  Water,  ’ 
the  property  of  J.  Graham,  Esq.;  ‘Heidelberg 
on  the  Neckar,’  the  property  of  W.  Ellis,  Esq. ; 

‘  Eton  College,’  the  property  of  J.  Mather, 
Esq. — Rankley,  A.,  ‘The  Scoffers,’  the  property 
of  S.  C.  Marsh,  Esq.  (“And  fools  Avho  came 
to  scoff  remained  to  pray.” — Vide  “Deserted 
Village.”) — Redgrave,  R.,  R.A.,  ‘The  Poet’s 
Study,’  the  property  of  L.  Loyd,  Esq.  (In  this  glen 
the  three  poets,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and 
Southey,  composed  many  of  their  poems.) ;  ‘  The 
Woodland  Mirror,’  the  property  of  W.  Bashall, 
Esq.;  ‘The  Reduced  Gentleman’s  Daughter,’  the 
property  of  J.  H.  Hippisley,  Esq.  ;  ‘  Ophelia,’  the 
property  of  J.  Sheepshanks,  Esq. — Roberts,  D., 
R.A.,  ‘View  on  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice,’  the 
property  of  Lord  Londesborough  ;  ‘  Interior  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Church,  Vienna,’  the  property  of  Thomas 
Cubitt,  Esq. ;  ‘  Interior  of  the  Church  of  St.  Gomar, 
Lierre,  Belgium,’  the  property  of  E.  Bicknell,  Esq. ; 

‘  Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbec,  Syria,’ 
the  property  of  E.  Bicknell,  Esq. — Robins,  T.  S., 

‘  Dutch  Fishermen  making  for  Flushing  Harbour. 
Blowing  Hard.’ — Rothwell,  R.,  ‘  Calisto.’ — - 

Salter,  W.,  ‘Cupid’s  Amusement:  Venus  teaching 
her  Son  the  use  of  the  Bow,’  the  property  of  E.  W. 
Anderson,  Esq. — Sant,  J.,  ‘The  child  Timothy,’ 
the  property  of  W.  Bashall,  Esq.  ;  ‘  The  Infant 
Samuel,’  the  property  of  W.  Bashall,  Esq. — - 
Solomon,  A.,  ‘  Brunetta  and  Phillis,’  ( Vide 

“  Spectator,”)  the  property  of  W.  Bashall,  Esq. — ■ 
Stanfield,  C.,  R.A.,  ‘The  Battle  of  Roveredo, 
the  property  of  F.  D.  I’.  Astley,  Esq.  ;  ‘The  Castle 
of  Ischia  from  the  Mole,’  the  property  of  Lord 
Overstone  ;  ‘  A  Dutch  Dogger  carrying  away  her 
Sprit,’  the  property  of  A.  E.  Chalon,  Esq. ;  ‘French 
Troops  fording  the  Magra.  Sarzana  and  the  Carrara 
Mountains  in  the  distance,’  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  K.G.  ;  ‘  Tilbury  Fort,’  the 

property  of  Robert  Stephenson,  Esq.,  M.P. — Stone, 
F.,  A.R.A.,  ‘The  Last  Appeal,’  the  property  of  T. 
Baring,  Esq.  ;  ‘  Admonition,’  the  property  of  T. 
Baring,  Esq. ;  ‘  The  Old,  Old  Story,’  the  property 
of  J.  Arden,  Esq. — Tennant,  J.,  ‘Brecknock  Bea¬ 
cons,’  the  property  of  C.  Buller,  Esq. ;  ‘  An  English 
River  Scene,’  the  property  of  W.  Berley,  Esq. — 
Uwins,  T.,  R.A.,  ‘  The  Carver  of  Images,’  the 
property  of  T.  Fairbairn,  Esq.;  ‘The  Vintage  in 
Medoc,  South  of  France,’  the  property  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  National  Gallery;  ‘A  Neapolitan  Widow 
mourning  over  her  Dead  Child,  is  distracted  at  the 
joyous  sounds  of  the  Carnival,’  the  property  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts. — Ward,  E.  AL,  A.R.A., 

‘  The  Last  Sleep  of  Argyll  before  his  Execution,’ 
the  property  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  Pro¬ 
moting  the  Fine  Arts  ;  ‘  The  Execution  of 

Montrose,’  the  property  of  the  Royal  Commission 
for  Promoting  the  Fine  Arts  ;  ‘  The  South  Sea 
Bubble,’  the  property  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery ;  ‘  Scene  from  the  Life  of  Marie 
Antoinette,’  the  property  of  R.  Newsham,  Esq. — 
Webster,  T.,  R. A.,  ‘Foot-Ball,’  the  property  of 
J.  H.  Hippisley,  Esq. ;  ‘  A  Village  Choir,’  the 
property  of  J.  Sheepshanks,  Esq.  ;  ‘  Contrary 
Winds,’  the  property  of  J.  Sheepshanks,  Esq.  ; 

‘  The  Cherry  Seller,’  the  property  of  G.  Young, 
Esq.;  Portraits. — West,  W.,  ‘View  in  Norway.’ 

■ — Wtllts,  H.  B.,  ‘Early  Morning — going  a-fiebl  ;’ 
‘A  Sunny  Scene  on  the 'Severn,’  the  property  of  P. 
Johnston,  Esq. — Wilson,  J.,  Jun.,  ‘  Farm  Build¬ 
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ing-s  near  Stnpleliurst,  Kent ;  ’  ‘Squally  Weather 
off  Dover.’ — Witherington,  W.  F.,  R.A.,  ‘The 
Way  round  the  Park,’  the  property  of  A.  C.  Bur- 
nand,  Esq. 

Painters  in  Water-Colours. — Bartholomew,  V., 
‘  Flowers.’  — •  Bennett,  W.,  ‘  Jedburgh  Abbey, 
Roxburghshire,’  the  property  of  the  Rev.  E.  Cole¬ 
ridge  ;  ‘  The  Pass  of  Glencoe,’  the  property  of  W. 
Hepinstall,  Esq. ;  ‘A  Highland  Glen,’  the  property 
of  Dr.  AV.  Whewell. — Boys,  AV.  S.,  ‘Abbeville 
Cathedral.’ — Burton,  F.  AV.,  R.H.A.,  ‘Franconian 
Pilgrims  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bamberg.’ — Callow, 
W. ,  ‘  Vue  de  Tours,  sur  la  Loire ;  ’  ‘  Interieur  du  Port 
de  Marseilles  ;  ’  ‘  Place  d’Armes — Lille — Vue  prise 
de  la  Place  du  Theatre,’  the  property  of  A.  Mordan, 
Esq. — Carrick,  Thos.,  ‘  Portrait  on  marble  of  S. 
Rogers,  Esq.  ;  ’  ‘  Portrait  on  marble  of  Thos.  Car¬ 
lyle,  Esq.’— C'attermole,  G.,  ‘  Hamilton  of  Both- 
well-haugh  about  to  shoot  the  Regent  Murray,  the 
natural  brother  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  when 
passing  through  Linlithgow,  23rd  January,  1570,’ 
the  property  of  R.  Ellison,  Esq.  ;  ‘  Macbeth  up¬ 
braiding-  the  murderers  of  Banquo  with  allowing 
Fleance  to  escape — the  Weird  Sisters  in  the  Back¬ 
ground,’  the  property  of  R.  Ellison,  Esq. ;  ‘  Sir 
Biorn  of  the  Fiery  Eyes,’  the  property  of  R. 
Ellison,  Esq. ;  ‘  Hospitality,’  the  property  of  I.  Hen¬ 
derson,  Esq. — Chalon,  A.  E.,  R.A.,  ‘  Portrait  of 
Her  Majesty,’  the  property  of  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Duchess  of  Kent. — Corbaux,  Miss  F.,  ‘Leah 
— Rachel,’  the  property  of  Sir  S.  M.  Peto,  Bart. — • 
Corbould,  E.  II.,  ‘The  Woman  taken  in  Adul¬ 
tery,’  the  property  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  ;  ‘  Scene  from  “  The  Prophet,”  ’  the 

propert}r  of  Her  Majesty ;  ‘  The  Earl  of  Surrey 
beholding  the  Fayre  Geraldine  in  the  Magic 
Mirror,’  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere, 
K.G. — Cowen,  AV.,  ‘Two  Drawings  of  Napoleon’s 
Grotto,  Ajaccio,  Corsica.’ — Cox,  D.,  ‘  Crossing  the 
Lancaster  Sands,’  the  property  of  R.  Ellison,  Esq.  ; 

‘  The  Junction  of  the  Severn  and  the  AVye — Chep¬ 
stow  Castle  in  the  distance,’  the  property  of  R. 
Ellison,  Esq.  ;  ‘  Windsor  Castle  from  the  Great 
Park,’  the  property  of  R.  Ellison,  Esq.  ;  ‘A  Welsh 
Funeral,’  the  property  of  F.  AV.  Topham,  Esq. — ■ 
D’Egville,  J.  H.,  ‘  Padua.’ — Duncan,  E.,  ‘  Sun¬ 
set,  the  property  of  H.  Brooks,  Esq.  ;  ‘  Dutch 

Boats  riding-  out  a  Gale,’  the  property  of  F.  AV. 
Topham,  Esq. — Dyce,  AV.,  R.A.,  ‘  Art,  a  Cartoon 
for  Fresco.’  — -Essex,  AV.,  ‘Enamel  of  the  Infant 
Saviour,  after  Murillo  ;’  ‘  Enamel  of  Lord  Byron  ;  ’ 

‘  Enamel,  after  Vandyk’s  picture  of  Gevartius  in 
the  National  Gallery  ;  ’  ‘  Shakespeare  —  Enamel 
after  Portrait  in  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Elles¬ 
mere,’  the  property  of  G.  Smith,  Esq. ;  ‘  Milton.’ 
Enamel  after  Portrait  in  possession  of  and  the 
property  of  G.  Smith,  Esq. — Evans,  W.,  ‘England 
— Hampshire  Water  Meadows,’  the  property  of  the 
Robert  Barnett,  Esq.  ;  ‘  Ireland — Killarney,’  the 
property  of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Carter  ;  ‘  Scotland — 
Glen  Tilt,’  the  property  of  H.  Ingalton,  Esq. — 
Fahey,  J.,  ‘Pike  of  Stickle,  and  Harrison  Stickle,’ 
the  property  of  R.  Ashton,  Esq.  ;  ‘Stirling  Castle.’ 
Fielding,  C.,  ‘Seaford  Cliffs,’  the  property  of  L. 
Loyd,  Esq.  ;  ‘  Lancing  Marsh,’  the  property  of  T. 
F.  Buxton,  Esq. ;  ‘  Shore  Scene  at  Bembridge,’  the 
property  of  A.  Vardon,  Esq.  ;  ‘  View  of  Scar¬ 

borough,’  the  property  of  Leopold  Redpath,  Esq.  ; 

‘  The  Vale  of  Irthing,  Cumberland  —  Naworth 
Castle  seen  on  the  left,  and  Lanercost  Priory  on  the 
right  of  the  picture,’  the  property  of  R.  Ellison, 
Esq. — Fripf,  G.,  ‘  AtUlwell,  Dorset,’  the  property 
of  T.  Schunk,  Esq.;  ‘Falls  of  the  Dochart  at 
Killin,  Perthshire,’  the  property  of  J.  M.  Heath- 
cote,  Esq. ;  ‘  At  Pangbourne,’  the  property  of  S. 
Cartwright,  Esq.  ;  ‘  A  Peep  at  Hampstead,’  the 
property  of  E.  W.  Field,  Esq. — Gastineau,  H., 
‘The  Klamme  Pass,  Styria.’ — Gillies,  Miss  M., 
‘The  Mourner ’the  property  of  T.  D.  Hill,  Esq. — 
Haag,  C.,  ‘  Evening  at  Balmoral  Castle,’  the 
property  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen;  ‘Morning  in 
the  Highlands,’  the  property  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen. — Haghe,  L.,  ‘Capuchin  Monks  at  Matins, 
Bruges,’  the  property  of  the  Rev.  II.  Cottingham  ; 

‘  The  Audience  Chamber  at  Bruges,’  the  property 
of  T.  MacKendrick,  Esq. — Harding,  J.  D.,  ‘  The 
Falls  of  Schaff  hausen,’  the  property  of  John  Tay¬ 
lor,  Esq.  —  Harrison,  Mrs.  M.,  ‘  Fruit  and 
Flowers.’ — Hayes,  M.  A.,  R.H.A.,  ‘  The  Sixteenth 
Lancers  breaking  the  Square  of  Sikh  Infantry  at  Ali- 
wal.’ — Howse,  G.,  ‘An  Interior.’ — Hunt,  W.,  ‘A 
Girl  with  a  Basket  of  Flowers,’  the  property  of  W. 
Sheepshanks,  Esq.  ;  ‘  The  Attack,’  the  property  of 
AV.  Sheepshanks,  Esq. ;  ‘  The  Companion  picture  to 
the  Attack,’  the  property  of  W.  Sheepshanks,  Esq. ; 

‘  Grapes  and  Plums,’  the  property  of  S.  Maw, 
Esq. ;  ‘  Primroses  and  Bird’s  Nest,’  the  property  of 
S.  Maw,  Esq.  ;  ‘  Roses,’  the  property  of  S.  Maw, 
Esq.  ,  Hare  and  AVood  Pigeons,’  the  property  of  S. 
Maw,  Esq. ;  ‘  Diffidence,’  the  property  of  S.  Maw, 
Esq. ;  ‘  The  Ballad  Singer,’  the  property  of  L. 
Pocoek,  Esq.  ;  ‘  The  Cricketer,’  the  property  of  C. 
Birch,  Esq. ;  ‘  The  Frosty  Morning,  the  property 
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!  of  C.  Birch,  Esq. — Jopling,  J.  M.,  ‘  Portrait  of 
Mrs.  Ashton,’  the  property  of  A.  F.  Ashton,  Esq. 
— Kearney,  W.  II. ,  ‘The  Fatal  Picture.’ — Lewis, 
J.  F.,  ‘Tlie  Harem  of  a  Bey,’  the  property  of  J. 
Arden,  Esq. ;  ‘  The  Arab  Scribe,  Cairo,’  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  J.  Hams,  Esq. ;  ‘  Easter  Day  at  Rome,’ 
the  property  of  AV.  Leaf,  Esq.  ;  ‘  Halt  in  the  Desert, 
Egypt-,’  the  property  of  Sir  S.  M.  Peto,  Bart. ; 
‘  Camels  in  the  Desert,  Egypt,’  the  property  of  L. 
Pocock,  Esq. — M‘Kewan,  D.  II.,  ‘In  Glen  Finlas, 
Argylshire  ;  ’  ‘  On  the  Skirts  of  an  Ancient  Forest,’ 
the  property  of  T.  Greenwood,  Esq. — Margetts, 
Airs.,  ‘  Still  Life,’  the  property  of  J.  Peeling,  Esq. 
— Naftel,  P.  J.,  ‘  Stones  of  the  Lynn,’  the  property 
of  0.  Oakley,  Esq.  ;  ‘  The  Foxglove,’  the  property 
of  0.  Oakky,  Esq. — Nash,  Joseph,  ‘  The  Cartoon 
Gallery  at  Knowle,  Kent,’  the  property  of  R. 
Ellison,  Esq.  ;  ‘  Speke  Hall,  near  Liverpool,’  the 
property  of  R.  Ellison,  Esq.  ;  ‘  Abbeville,’  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Messrs.  Graves  &  Co. ;  ‘  Bramhall  Hall,’ 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Graves  &  Co.  ;  ‘  Hard- 

wieke  Hall,’  the  property  of  Messrs.  Graves  & 
Co.  ;  ‘  Staircase  at  Knowle,’  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Graves  &  Co. — Palmer,  S.,  ‘Ulysses  Leaving  the 
Island  of  Calypso.’ — Penley,  V.,  ‘The  Wreck;’ 
‘Landscape.’ — Richardson,  T.  AL,  ‘Ben  Venue, 
Loch  Katrine,’  the  property  of  P.  Fairbairn,  Esq. — 
Robins,  T.  S.,  ‘Shrimp  Catchers  off  Sheerness.’ — - 
Ross,  Sir  AV.  C.,  R.A.,  ‘The  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  Lady  Louisa  Spencer,  and  Lord  Almaric 
Churchill;’  ‘Portrait  of  the  Marchioness  of  Ely,’ 
the  property  of  Lady  E.  Hope  Arere  ;  ‘  Portrait  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Breadalbane,’  the  property  of  the 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane  ;  ‘  Airs.  Lawes,’  the  property 
of  J.  B.  Lawes,  Esq. ;  ‘  Portrait  of  Aliss  Burdett 
Coutts,’  the  property  of  Airs.  Brown  ;  ‘Portrait  of 
Mrs.  H.  Brown,’  the  property  of  Aliss  Burdett 
Coutts  ;  ‘  Portrait  of  the  late  Sir  F.  Burdett.’ — 
Smith,  AV.  Collixgavood,  ‘  The  Garden  of  the 
Tuileries.’ — Tayler,  F.,  ‘  Horses  at  Grass,’  the 
property  of  J.  E.  Denison,  Esq.,  AI.P.  ;  ‘  The  Fes¬ 
tival  of  the  Popinjay,’  the  property  of  W.  Grundy, 
Esq. ;  ‘  The  Stag  Hunt,’  the  property  of  J.  Hick, 
Esq.  ;  ‘  Shooting  the  Alountain  Hare,’  the  property 
of  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Labouchere,  AI.P. ;  ‘  Hawk¬ 
ing,’  the  property  of  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Labouchere, 
AI.P.  ;  ‘  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  cheering  his 

Hounds,’  the  property  of  the  Right  Hon.  II.  Labou¬ 
chere,  AI.P.  — •  Thorburn,  R.,  A.R.A.,  ‘The 

Lady  Constance  Grosvenor,’  the  property  of  Earl 
Grosvenor;  ‘  Portrait  of  the  Hon.  Airs.  G.  Upton,’ 
the  property  of  the  Hon.  Colonel  G.  F.  Upton. 

‘  Portrait  of  Lady  Vane,’  the  property  of  Earl  Vane. 

‘  The  Honourable  Airs.  Yorke,’  the  property  of  the 
Honourable  Airs.  Yorke. —  Topham,  F.  Vv . ,  ‘For¬ 
tune-telling  in  Andalusia,’  the  property  of  Henry 
Cooke,  Esq. ;  ‘  Rory  O’Alore — Irish  Courtship,’  the 
property  of  E.  L.  Betts,  Esq.  ;  ‘  The  Fisherman’s 
Home,’  the  property  of  J.  Robinson,  Esq. — Vacher, 
C.,  ‘Cafe  in  Algeria.’ — Warren,  E.,  ‘  The  View 
from  the  AVynd  Cliff,  Alonmouthshire ;  ’  ‘Beau¬ 
champ  Tower,  Chepstowe  Castle,’  the  property  of 
John  Kenyon,  Esq. — AVarren,  H.,  ‘Abraham  and 
Hagar  ;  ’  ‘  The  Hunchback  ;  ’  ‘  An  Assamese  Girl, 
with  AVater  Tubes,’  the  property  of  AV.  Wilson, 
Esq.;  ‘The  Wise  Alen  of  the  East  journeying.’ — ■ 
AVehnert,  E.  H.,  ‘  Sebastian  Gomez  found  painting- 
in  Murillo’s  Studio,’  the  property  of  E.  L.  Betts, 
Esq.  ;  ‘  Caxton  examining  the  First  Proof  Sheet 
from  his  Press  in  Westminster  Abbey,’  the  property 
of  J.  Cropp,  Esq. ;  ‘  Sir  T.  Gresham  giving  the 
Royal  Exchange  to  the  Alercers’  Company  and  the 
City  of  London  ;  ’  ‘  The  Prisoner  of  Gisors,’  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  L.  Pocock,  Esq. — AVeigall,  C.  II., 

‘  Poultry ;  ’  ‘  Poultry ;  ’  ‘  Red  Riding  Hood.’ — 

AVells,  II.  T.,  ‘Portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Grounds ;  ’ 

‘  Portrait  of  Lady  Sarah  Cholmondeley,’  the  property 
of  the  Honourable  II.  Cholmondeley ;  ‘  Portrait  of 
the  wife  of  Captain  Arthur  Cumming,  R.N.,’  the 
property  of  Captain  A.  Cumming,  R.N. 

Sculptors  .-—Adams,  G.  G.,  ‘An  Ancient  Briton  ;  ’ 

2  Busts;  A  Case  of  Aledals.— Baily,  E.  H.,  R.A., 

‘  Eve  at  the  Fountain,’  the  property  of  Captain  L. 
Vernon,  M.P.  ;  ‘Nymph  preparing  to  Bathe,’  the 
property  of  J.  Neeld,  Esq.,  AI.P.;  ‘Maternal 
Affection,’  the  property  of  J.  Neeld,  Esq.,  AI.P. ; 

‘  Sleeping  Nymph  ;  ’  ‘  The  Alorning  Star,’  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Corporation  of  London. — Bell,  John, 

‘  Angelica ;  ’  ‘  Omphale  ;  ’  ‘  Eagle  Slayer ;  ’  ‘  Doro¬ 
thea  ;  ’  ‘  Armed  Science.’  Executed  for  Woolwich . 
— Bozzoni,  L.,  ‘  Aletebus  and  Camilla,’  (Virgil, 
JEn.  XI). — Campbell,  T.‘  ‘Ganymede;’  ‘The 
Princess  Pauline  Borghese,’  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G. — Carew,  J.  E.,  ‘  The 
Allied  Fleets  in  the  Baltic.’ — Durham,  J.,  ‘The 
Fate  of  Genius;’  ‘  L’  Allegro;’  ‘II  Penseroso.’ — 
Earle,  T., ‘Sin  Triumphant;’  Foley,  J.  H., 
A.R.A.,  ‘  A  Youth  at  the  Stream;  ’  ‘Ino  and  Bac¬ 
chus  ;  ’  Alodel  for  Statue  of  Selden ;  Alodel  for 
Statue  of  Hampden;  ‘  The  Alother.’ — Gipson,  J., 
R.A.,  ‘  Hunter  and  Dog,’  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Yarborough ;  ‘  Hvlas  carried  away  by  the 

Nymphs;’  the  property  of  the  Nation. — Gott,  J. 
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‘  Ruth  Gleaning,’  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Elles¬ 
mere,  K.G. — Hogan,  J.,  ‘Hibernia  and  Brian 
Boroihme.’ — Hancock,  J.,  ‘Maidenhood  ‘Bea¬ 
trice;’  ‘The  Angel’s  -Mission.’  —  Hollins,  P., 
‘Aurora  and  Zephyr.’ — Lawlou,  J.,  ‘  The  Bather.’ 
— Legrew,  J.,  ‘Repose.’ — Macdonald,  L.,  ‘Ulysses 
and  his  Dog,’  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey. 
— MacDowell,  P.,  R.A.,  ‘ Phryne  unveiled ;  ’  ‘Eve 
hesitating ;  ’  ‘  Girl  reading,’  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  K.G. ;  Bust  of  Psyche,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  R.  G.  Clarke,  Esq. — Marshall,  W.  C., 
R.  A.,  ‘  Ajax  praying  for  Light ;  ’  ‘  Sabrina,’  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  G.  Moore,  Esq. ;  ‘  The  Broken  Pitcher,’ 
the  property  of  F.  Bennoch,  Esq. ;  ‘  The  First  Whis¬ 
per  of  Love  :  ’  ‘  Concordia — France  and  England 

Allied.’ — Moore,  C.,  R.H.A.,  A  Bust  of - . 

A  Bust  of - .  A  Bust  of - — .  A  Bust 

of - .—  Miller,  F,  M.,  ‘  Titania  Asleep;’ 

‘Ariel.’ — Munro,  A.,  ‘Paolo  and  Francesca  di 
Rimini,’  the  property  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  M.P.  —  Noble,  M.,  Bas-relief  from 
Hood’s  “  Bridge  of  Sighs.”  Bas-relief  from  Hood’s 
“  Eugene  Aram.” — Park,  P.,  Bust  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French;  Bust  of  Mr.  Fairbairn  ;  Bust  of  Mr. 

Whitworth  ;  Bust  of - . — Sharp,  T.,  ‘  Boy 

Startled  at  a  Lizard,’  the  property  of  Lady  Colborne. 

• — Bust  of  ‘  Flora ;  ’  ‘  Bust  of  a  Bacchante.’ — Spence, 
B.  E.,  ‘  Highland  Mary,’  the  property  of  W.  Kay, 
Esq. — Stephens,  E.  B.,  ‘Satan  tempting  Eve;’ 
Bust  in  marble  of  Yiseount  Palmerston. — Thomas, 
J.  E.,  ‘The  Racket-Player.’ — Thornycroft,  T., 
Equestrian  Statuette  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. — 
Thornycroft,  Mrs.,  Bust  in  bronze  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen.’ — Westmacott,  Sir,  R.,  R.A.,  ‘A 
Nymph  preparing  for  the  Bath,’  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  K.G. ;  ‘  The  Houseless  Traveller,’ 
the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdovne,  K.G. ; 

‘  The  Mother  and  Child,’  the  property  of  the 
Countess  of  Dunmore.’ — Westmacott,  R.  Jun., 
R.A.,  ‘A  Cymbal  Player,’  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  K.G.  ;  ‘David,’  ‘Girl  and  Fawn,’ 
the  property  of  C.  W.  Packe,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  ‘Blue 
Bell’  (bas-relief),  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Elles¬ 
mere,  K.G. — Westmacott,  J.  S.,  ‘  The  Peri.’ — - 
Weeks,  II.,  A.R.A.,  ‘A  Shepherd;  ’  ‘The  Young 
Naturalist ;  ’  Bust  of  Allan  Cunningham  ;  Bust  of 
Professor  Sedgwick. 

The  contributions  of  British  engravers,  archi¬ 
tects,  by  their  designs,  of  lithographers,  and  of 
wood-engravers,  are  also  numerous.  We  regret 
that  we  cannot  devote  the  space  requisite  to 
print  a  list  of  their  works. 


AET  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


Glasgow. — The  second  annual  Exhibition  of  the 
W orks  of  Modern  Artists  in  this  city  closed  on  the 
27th  January,  having  been  open  for  upwards  of 
three  months.  It  is  with  regret  we  learn  that  a 
considerable  loss  must  accrue  to  the  directors  upon 
the  operations  of  the  past  season ;  a  circumstance 
the  more  to  he  deplored,  as  then-  avowed  object  in 
devoting  so  much  time  gratuitously  to  the  interests 
of  the  exhibition  was,  as  we  leam  from  the  cata¬ 
logue  now  before  us,  “the  raising  a  fund  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  gallery  of  modern  Art 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  to  be  vested  in  trustees,  and 
open  to  the  public  free  of  charge.”  In  furtherance 
of  this  laudable  eifort,  the  committee  of  manage¬ 
ment  last  year  entered  upon  new  premises,  which, 
though  badly  situated,  and  not  such  as  Glasgow 
ought  to  possess  for  the  exhibition  of  its  Art- 
treasures,  was  yet,  we  believe,  the  best  that  could 
be  got.  Upon  the  walls  of  this  room  were  hung 
623  pictures,  of  different  degrees  of  merit,  being 
nearly  double  the  number  of  those  exhibited  the 
previous  year.  The  schools  of  Britain,  France,  and 
Belgium  were  all  fairly  represented.  Among  the 
names  of  British  artists  we  find  those  of  Wilkie, 
Stanfield,  Constable,  Collins,  Etty,  Herbert,  Ward, 
Pickersgill,  Woolmer,  Pyne,  Copley  Fielding,  Ans- 
dell,  Linton,  Drummond,  Robert  Scott  Lauder, 
Eckford  Lauder,  and  others  of  lesser  note.  The 
Continent  contributed  works  by  Delaroche,  Eugene 
Le  Poittevin,  Dubufe,  Coignard,  Labouchere, 
Gudin,  Verboeckhoven,  Yerlat,  &c.  This  list 
speaks  well  for  the  industry  of  the  directors,  and 
again  we  have  to  express  our  regret  that  their  ex¬ 
ertions  have  not  been  crowned  by  a  larger  measure 
of  success. 

Macclesfield. — An  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Queen,  by  Thornycroft,  to  be  cast  in  bronze,  has 
been  subscribed  for,  to  be  erected  in  the  public 
park  lately  opened  at  Macclesfield. 

Bristol. — An  exhibition  of  works  exclusively  by 
the  artists  of  this  city  and  its  vicinity  will  be  opened 
early  in  May,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Bristol  Academy 
of  Art,  in  St.  Augustine’s  Parade. 


AET  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


Paris.  —  In  another  month  we  shall  see  the 
opening  of  the  Grand  Exhibition  to  which  here  we 
have  long  been  looking  forward.  The  demands  for 
space  have  been  very  large ;  artists,  in  general,  were 
backward  in  sending  their  various  works,  so  much 
so  that  M.  de  Mercey  was  obliged  to  insert  an 
article  in  the  newspapers  to  urge  them  to  expedition. 
It  is  strange  they  should  thus  delay  until  the  last 
moment ;  thereby  causing  the  greatest  confusion, 
and  risking  damage,  &c.  From  what  we  have 
seen,  the  Salon  promises  to  be  most  splendid ;  a 
large  number  of  pictures  are  expected  from 
America  ;  whether  they  will  arrive  in  time  is  pro¬ 
blematical  ;  an  extension  of  the  period  of  reception 
will  be  given  to  these  artists. — Death  has  taken 
one  of  our  most  clever  artistic  goldsmiths  :  M. 
Froment  Meurice  has  died  of  apoplexy  ;  he  was  an 
artist  of  great  talent,  and  capable  of  designing  and 
modelling  in  wax  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
his  art :  a  pupil  of  Girodet,  he  early  turned  his 
attention  to  ornament,  and  has  realised  in  our  time 
what  the  celebrated  Florentine  did  at  the  renais¬ 
sance  of  Art  in  Italy.  He  executed  for  the  Duke 
de  Lignes  the  finest  ornaments  of  his  mansion,  in 
designing  which  he  was  much  assisted  by  that 
nobleman  who,  according  to  Froment  Meurice’s 
own  words  “  Dessine  attssi  bien  que  M.  Ingres.” 
The  writer  of  these  lines  has  seen  M.  F.  Meurice 
execute  in  wax  the  most  intricate  and  beautiful 
models.  His  death  will  be  felt  by  many  artists.- — An 
interesting-  sale  has  taken  place  of  the  library  of 
M.  A.  A.  Renouard,  in  which  were  many  original 
drawings  in  sets,  executed  for  various  works  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris. — The  various  editors  of  Paris  are 
about  to  embark  in  a  law-suit  with  the  Company 
of  the  Exhibition,  concerning  the  monopoly  of  that 
company  of  the  reproduction  of  the  building  by 
prints,  in  photography,  &c  ;  the  first  names  in 
Paris  are  amongst  the  opponents  of  this  huge 
monopoly,  looked  upon  even  as  monstrous  here,  the 
country  of  monopoly. — The  Baron  Wappers  received 
on  the  same  day,  from  the  Emperor  and  the  King 
of  Belgium,  respectively,  the  orders  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  of  Leopold. — M.  Nieuwerlcerke  has 
not  opened  his  Salons  at  the  Louvre  this  season,  in 
consequence  of  a  domestic  calamity. — M.  Winter¬ 
halter  has  just  completed  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess 
of  Alba,  sister  of  the  Empress. — It  is  said  that  two 
statues  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Pont-Neuf,  one  on 
each  side  that  of  Henry  IV.  - —  The  statue  of 
“  Jeanne  d’Arc,”  by  Foyatier,  is  to  be  inaugurated 
at  Orleans  on  the  8th  of  May  next. — A  very  splen¬ 
did  collection  of  Chinese  curiosities  and  antiquities 
has  been  purchased  of  M.  de  Montigny  by  the 
government,  and  will  be  seen  in  the  Grand  Exibi- 
tion.- — An  immense  number  of  statues  in  stone  are 
now  in  hand,  to  ornament  the  exterior  of  the 
Louvre,  of  the  principal  great  men  in  Art, 
science,  and  literature. — A  statue  of  Arago  has 
been  ordered  of  David  d’ Angers. — A  fine  painting 
of  Venus  by  Nicolo  Poussin  has  been  sold  in  an 
auction  at  Lyons,  to  a  shoemaker  amateur  of 
painting  for  5f.,  not  finding  it  clean  enough  to 
hang  up,  he  took  it  to  a  restorer  to  have  it  retouched, 
who  offered  loOf.  for  it ;  this  raising  the  curiosity 
of  its  owner,  he  showed  it  to  a  true  connoisseur, 
who  declared  the  picture  to  be  an  original ;  lie  has 
since  refused  3000f.  for  it. 

Berlin.—  The  number  of  names  that  has  been 
sent  in  by  the  commission  as  demanding  space  for 
the  forthcoming  Exhibition  at  Paris  are,  in  all, 
1412,  of  which  there  are  11  from  the  province  of 
Prussia,  from  Posen  14,  from  Pomerania  26,  from 
Saxony  70,  from  Silesia  110,  from  Brandenburg 
278,  from  Westphalia  255,  and  from  the  Rhenish 
provinces  646.  There  are,  therefore,  double  the 
number  that  exhibited  in  the  London  Exhibition 
of  1851.  There  are  98  artists  who  intend  to 
exhibit.  Of  the  Berlin  academy  there  are  24 
painters,  13  sculptors,  2  architects,  9  engravers 
on  copper,  and  of  other  engravers  and  medallists 
49.  Of  the  academy  of  Diisseldorf  there  are  47 
painters,  and  of  the  academy  of  Konisberg  two  who 
intend  to  exhibit.  These  artists  will  exhibit  in  all, 
124  pictures,  37  pieces  of  sculpture,  2  architectural 
works,  14  engravings,  and  two  collections  of  engra¬ 
vings  and  medals. 

Rome.- — The  excavations  which  were  commenced 
with  so  much  earnestness  in  the  Tenuta  Santa 
Agata  de  Petra  Aurea  have  produced  important 
results.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  discovered 
basilica  is  that  of  Pope  Alexander  I.,  whose  tomb 
has  been  discovered.  A  wide  descent  of  many  steps 
leads  to  the  burial-place,  which  is  surrounded  by 
pillars  of  a  costly  material.  The  basilica  is  not 
merely  excavated  in  the  tufa,  but  walled,  and  many 
columns  of  the  edifice  have  been  discovered.  The 
pavement  consists  of  marble  slabs  generally  bearing- 
inscriptions.  Latterly,  violent  showers  of  rain  have 


retarded  the  works ;  but  they  are  proceeded  with  as 
diligently  as  possible  under  the  direction  of  Signor 
Visconti,  of  the  antiquarian  department,  from  whom 
may  shortly  be  expected  a  particular  account  of  this 
discovery.  Of  the  importance  of  the  discovery  of  a 
basilica  of  a  date  so  early  as  the  fourth  century,  and 
so  richly  decorated,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  edifice  may  be  restored. 


BRITISH 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN, 

FROM  THE  OCCUPATION  OF  BRITAIN  BY  THE 
ROMANS  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME.* 


Few  tilings  are  more  instructive  than  collections 
illustrating  the  history  and  progress  of  our 
special  industries,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
we  do  not  possess  many  such.  Here  and  there 
we  know  of  private  collections  that  are  very 
complete  in  the  particular  departments  to  which 
they  respectively  belong.  These  have  arisen  out 
of  the  especial  tastes  of  the  proprietors,  or  have 
been  collected  in  illustration  of  points  of  interest 
under  the  guidance  of  some  trading  company. 

With  the  exception  of  the  collection  of  British 
pottery  and  porcelain  in  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  Jermyn  Street,  we  have  no  public 
collection  illustrating  a  distinct  manufacture, 
which  possesses  any  completeness.  This  collec¬ 
tion  has  hitherto  been  comparatively  little 
known,  and  even,  to  those  by  whom  it  has  been 
inspected,  its  value  has  not  been  evident, 
owing  to  the  want  of  an  illustrated  catalogue. 
This  want  has  now  been  supplied  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  one  of  the  most  complete  catalogues 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  giving  a  history 
of  British  porcelain  manufacture,  and  incidentally 
of  the  various  continental  productions  to  which 
we  have  been  indebted  for  suggestions,  and  for 
improvements. 

The  history  of  this  collection  is  briefly  given  in 
the  preface.  We  are  informed  that,  in  1835,  the 
sanction  of  the  treasury  was  given  to  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey  “To  form  collections  illustrative  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  and  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  its  various  mineral  substances  to  the  useful 
purposes  of  life.”  The  Geological  Survey  being 
then  engaged  in  Cornwall,  collected  examples 
of  the  Cornish  or  China  Stones  and  Clays. 
Around  these  are  gathered  the  other  clays  and 
materials  which  are  employed  in  our  potteries, 
and  gradually  specimens  have  been  collected 
from  every  part,  illustrative  of  the  present  state 
and  the  past  progress  of  our  fictile  manufacture. 

This  collection  consists  of  examples  of  the 
raw  materials,  glazes,  (including  Assyrian,  Egyp¬ 
tian,  Indian,  and  Greek,  these  being  introduced  as 
incidental  illustrations)  ;  Roman  pottery  found 
in  London  and  other  parts  of  the  country ; 
mediaeval  pottery ;  Staffordshire  in  all  its  stages 
and  varieties  ;  Bow,  Chelsea,  Derby,  and  Ply¬ 
mouth  porcelain  ;  Bristol,  Leeds,  and  Rocking¬ 
ham  ware  ;  Worcester,  Shropshire,  Swansea, 
Nant-garw,  Nottingham,  and  Liverpool  ware. 

“  Although,”  says  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  by 
whom  this  excellent  collection  has  been  formed, 
and  to  whom,  with  the  curator,  Mr.  Trenham 
Reeks,  we  are  indebted  for  the  catalogue — 
“  although  some  portions  of  the  collection  in 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  may  be 
defective  for  the  present,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  best  that  has  hitherto  been  formed  ;  and 
there  is  every  hope,  especially  from  the  con¬ 
tinued  donations  of  objects  to  it  which  purchase 
could  not  obtain,  that  it  may  gradually  be 
rendered  still  more  effective  for  instruction.” 

In  this  catalogue  will  be  found  a  more  concise 
History  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  including 
many  new  and  interesting  details,  than  exists  in 
any  other  volume  in  our  language.  It  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  printed  andlllustrated — being,  in  these 
days  of  cheap  books — one  of  the  very  cheapest. 

We  have  179  pages  of  letter-press  on  royal- 
octavo,  with  150  beautifully  executed  wood-cuts, 
published  for  one  shilling. 

*  Catalogue  of  Specimens  illustrative  of  the 
Composition  and  Manufacture  of  British  Pottery 
and  Porcelain,  from  the  Occupation  of  Britain  ry 
the  Romans  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Sir  Henry  de 
la  Beche,  C.B.,  and  Trenham  Reeks. 


MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  Royal  Academy,  at  a  meeting  on  the 
14th  March,  elected  E.  M.  Ward,  Esq.,  one 
of  its  members.  This  election  consequently 
augments  the  number  of  that  body  :  it  now 
consists  of  forty-one  instead  of  forty :  and  it  is 
understood  that  another  engraver  will  be  elected 
— the  society  to  be  as  heretofore  forty  paintei’s, 
sculptors,  and  architects,  with  the  addition  of 
two  engravers.  This  is  a  very  wise  but  also 
a  very  gracious  concession  :  it  breaks  through 
the  old  rule :  it  establishes  a  right  precedent : 
and  cannot  fail  to  gratify  all  who  are  attached  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  believe,  as  we  do,  that 
|  its  interests  are  identical  with  those  of  British  Art. 
The  election  of  Mr.  Ward  will  be  satisfactory  to 
all  artists  as  well  as  to  the  public.  The  position 
he  occupies  in  his  profession  has  been  gained 
by  industry  no  less  than  genius  :  he  ranks 
! 1  among  the  foremost  men  of  the  age.  Few 
additions  have  been  made,  of  late  years,  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  from  which  that  body  will 
derive  greater  honour. 

Contributors  to  the  French  Exposition  are 
informed  that  it  is  our  intention  to  issue  with 
the  Art- Journal,  an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the 
i  Exhibition  ;  to  consist  of  twelve  pages  monthly, 
during  six  months — eight  of  these  pages  to 
contain  engravings.  They  will  form  portions  of 
the  current  numbers;  and  consequently  sub¬ 
scribers  will  be  subjected  to  no  extra  charge. 
The  work  will  however  be  separately  paged  ;  so 
that  subscribers  may  either  bind  it  up  with  the 
Art- Journal  or  in  a  distinct  form.  The  issue 
will  commence  with  the  June  number.  Ma¬ 
nufacturers  who  design  to  contribute  will  do 
j  well  to  communicate  with  us  early  :  as  liereto- 
I  fore,  they  will  be  subjected  to  no  charge  :  but 
the  selection  of  subjects  must  rest  entirely 
|  with  us. 

Paris  Illustrated  Catalogue. —  Circulars 
have  been  issued  somewhat  extensively  in 
England  by  the  projectors  of  an  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  the  French  Exhibition,  inviting  the 
contributions  of  British  manufacturers,  and 
stating  that  the  plan  of  the  publication  will 
resemble  that  of  the  Art-Journal  in  1851.  In 
one  respect  it  may  be  so,  in  another  it  certainly 
does  not :  inasmuch  as  its  conductors  demand 
large  payments  for  admission  into  its  pages. 
For  twenty  lines  the  contributor  is  required  to 
pay  100  francs  (4 1.)  ;  and  for  two  pages,  one  of 
which  is  to  be  an  illustrated  page,  no  less  a  sum 
than  1000  francs  (40/.)  is  demanded.  It  may 
be,  as  the  conductors  say  it  will  be,  that  “  a  page 
in  this  book  must  be  a  place  of  honour,  which 
every  man  must  be  desirous  to  occupy,”  but  the 
honour  will  be  somewhat  costly.  The  con¬ 
ductors  of  this  work  are  not,  perhaps,  aware  that 
in  the  “  Illustrated  Catalogue  ”  they  have  taken 
as  their  model,  no  charge  whatever  was  made  to 
the  artist  or  the  manufacturer ;  the  whole 
expense  of  drawing,  engraving,  printing,  and 
paper,  was  borne  by  the  Art- Journal.  It  will 
be  exactly  so  in  reference  to  the  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  which  we  are 
about  to  prepare.  We  do  not  expect  that  a 
speculation  conducted  on  such  a  principle  in 
Paris,  would  “  pay  ”  ;  and  we  have  before  us  the 
discouraging  fact  that  it  did  not  “  pay  ”  in  our 
own  case  ;  but  the  French  editors  demaud  too 
much  for  the  benefit  to  be  obtained,  and  we 
think  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  receiving  from 
the  contributors  the  outlay  for  engraving,  and 
no  more.  They  speak  of  the  A  rt- Journal  Cata¬ 
logue  as  “a  real  bibliographical  monument,  to 
commemorate  the  Exhibition  of  1851,”  and 
promise  a  work  of  similar  excellence.  We  leave 
the  commercial  part  of  the  concern  in  the  hands 
of  our  readers,  adding  merely  that  the  Editor  is 
M.  E.  Panis,  10,  Place  de  la  Bourse. 

Mr.  Clowes  we  find  also  advertising  proposals 
to  append  “trade  lists”  with  engraved  illustra¬ 
tions  to  the  “  Official  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Section  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,”  which,  it  ap¬ 
pears  he  is  employed  to  print.  His  price  is  one 
pound  thirteen  for  two  pages,  for  every  thousaud 
copies  printed  :  and  five  shillings  a  square  inch 
for  the  engravings.  We  presume  that  a  trades¬ 
man  is  free  to  make  as  much  profit  as  he  can  by 
his  trade  ;  but  we  imagine  that  at  these  prices 
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there  cannot  be  many  additions  to  the  catalogue. 
We  by  no  means  covet  the  charge  of  self-praise  : 
but  we  hope,  nevertheless,  that  attention  may 
be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  we  give  to  the 
exhibitor  free  of  all  cost  that  for  which  in  the 
French  Catalogue  40/.  is  demanded  :  and  that 
for  which  Mr.  Clowes  would  charge  about  60/. 
— taking  into  account  the  difference  of  size 
between  our  pages  and  his. 

Portrait  by  Velasquez. — The  admirers  of 
Velasquez  will  be  interested  to  know  that  in 
the  coming  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Hall’s 
collection,  by  Messrs.  Christie  &  Manson,  in 
the  present  month,  they  will  bring  before  the 
public  a  fine  specimen  of  that  “  Vandyck  of 
Madrid.”  This  picture  is  a  posthumous  portrait 
of  the  celebrated  Alcaldo  Ronquillo,  a  judge 
remarkable  for  his  severity,  and  for  having  hung 
the  Bishop  of  Zamora,  at  Simancas,  in  1522. 
Cean  Bermudez  mentions  the  portrait  as  existing 
in  his  time  in  the  royal  palace  at  Madrid.  It 
was  brought  to  this  country  by  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  in  1822,  who  purchased  it,  at  Madrid,  of 
Don  Jose  Madrazo,  painter  to  the  King,  and 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  from  Sir 
David  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  James 
Hall  (whose  decease  we  noticed  in  our  columns 
a  few  months  since),  the  intimate  friend  of 
Wilkie.  Mr  Stirling,  in  his  Annals  of  Spanish 
Artists,  describes  it  as  a  full-length,  life-size 
portrait,  by  Velasquez,  of  “  the  Alcaldo  Ron¬ 
quillo,  the  fighting  judge,  sent  by  Charles  V.  to 
reduce  Segovia  in  the  War  of  the  Communeros.” 

The  Hospital  for  Consumption. — Since  the 
establishment  of  this  hospital  a  few  years  ago, 
we  have,  as  most  of  our  readers  well  know, 
appealed  to  them  on  behalf  of  a  charity,  in 
which  the  suffering  from  what  may  be  called  a 
“  national  disease,”  are  received,  and  tended 
with  the  utmost  skill  and  solicitude.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  since  the  opening  of  the  first  portion 
of  this  building,  in  1846,  no  fewer  than  3, 2C5 
in-door  patients,  and  28,306  out-door  patients 
have  been  treated,  and  in  many  instances  the 
disease  has  been  successfully  grappled  with.  Our 
object  now  is  once  more  to  enlist  public 
sympathy  on  the  side  of  this  institution  :  the 
applications  for  admission  are  so  numerous  that 
the  committee  have  come  to  the  determination 
of  throwing  open  the  whole  of  the  new  wing  in 
a  few  weeks,  confidently  relying  that  in  taking 
this  step  they  will  receive  that  encouragement 
from  the  benevolent,  which  will  enable  them  to 
meet  the  extra  expenditure  this  demand  upon 
the  funds  of  the  charity  will  necessarily  entail 
upon  the  committee,  and  which  the  present 
income  of  the  charity  does  not  permit  them  to 
supply.  We  have  noticed  in  our  advertising 
columns  lately,  that  a  Festival,  to  commemorate 
this  “opening”  will  be  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms, 
on  May  the  9th  :  we  hope  our  appeal  will  add 
to  the  number  of  visitors  on  the  occasion,  and 
thus  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  funds  of  the 
Hospital. 

Flaxman  Medal. — We  have  before  us  a  very 
beautiful  bronze  medal,  executed  for  the  Art- 
Union  of  London,  by  Mr.  LI.  Weigall.  One 
side  bears  the  bust  of  Flaxman,  the  other  the 
exquisite  group  from  his  bas-relief  of  “  Mercury 
and  Pandora,”  which  was  engraved  for  the  Art- 
Journal  three  or  four  years  ago.  The  head  of  the 
venerable  sculptor  is  cut  with  great  powrer  of 
execution,  while  his  fine  intellectual  features 
arc  most  faithfully  retained  :  it  is  a  noble  profile. 
The  group — and  one  excelling  it  in  grace  of 
composition  never  emanated  from  any  artist, 
ancient  or  modem — is  most  delicately  engraved, 
and  in  bold  relief.  The  medal  is  altogether 
an  admirable  specimen  of  the  art  of  die¬ 
sinking. 

Parqueterie. — It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  back 
since  we  introduced  into  the  pages  of  the 
Art- Journal  a  printed  example  of  decorative 
flooring,  termed  “  Swiss  Parqueterie ,”  the 
manufacture  of  which  was  carried  on  by  a 
foreigner  at  Bow,  or  the  neighbourhood.  From 
that  time  till  the  present  we  have  heard  little  or 
nothing  of  the  subject ;  so  little,  in  fact,  as  to 
leave  us  in  doubt  whether  or  no  the  work  had 
not  altogether  fallen  into  disuse.  The  matter 
has,  however,  again  come  before  us  through 
Messrs.  Arrowsmith  &  Co.,  of  Bond  Street,  who 
have  taken  it  up  and  are  extensively  carrying 
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out  this  beautiful  process  of  internal  decoration. 
Parqueterie,  we  should  perhaps  inform  some  of 
our  readers,  is  inlaid  wood -flooring,  which,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  is  an  elegant  ornament 
to  a  room,  when  taste  is  displayed  in  the  design  ; 
some  of  those  submitted  to  us  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  are  very  good,  and  formed  on  true 
geometric  principles.  The  blocks  are  not 
veneered,  but  are  of  solid  wood,  and  being  cut 
by  machinery,  are  produced  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
In  laying  them  down  solidity  is  obtained  by 
the  wood  being  grooved  and  “  tongued  ” 
together,  and  jointed  with  marine  glue.  The 
attention  of  architects  and  builders  would  be 
well  directed  to  this  comparatively  novel  feature 
in  English  edifices,  though  it  is  becoming  general 
in  the  cities  of  the  continent. 

The  Institute  of  Architects  have  awarded 
the  Queen’s  gold  medal  to  M.  Hittorf,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  French  architect;  and  her  Majesty 
has  approved  and  sanctioned  this  testimony  of 
his  merits. 

The  Art-Exhibition  in  aid  of  forming  an 
adjunct  to  the  Patriotic  Fund  specially  applied 
to  the  widows  and  children  of  officers  who  have 
fallen  in  the  war  with  Russia,  is  now  open  in 
the  Pall-Mall  gallery,  opposite  the  Opera  Colon¬ 
nade.  The  numerous  specimens  of  fine- Art- 
performance  by  amateurs  of  the  highest  rank  in 
the  kingdom  give  an  intense  interest  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  noble  purposes  to  which  the 
funds,  arising  from  the  sales  and  admission 
money,  are  destined.  Her  Majesty  has  graciously 
permitted  drawings  to  be  exhibited  by  their 
Royal  Highnesses,  the  Princess  Royal,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  Princesses  Alice  and  Helena. 

A  Sale  of  Pictures  of  the  English  school 
will  take  place  at  Messrs.  Foster  &  Sons  auction 
gallery  in  Pall-Mall.  They  are  the  property  of 
W.  Lewellyn,  Esq.,  of  Bristol.  The  collection 
includes  important  and  recent  works  by  D. 
Roberts,  R.A.,  C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  T.  Creswick, 
R.A.,  R.  Lee,  R.A.,  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A.,  P.  J. 
Poole,  A.R.A.,  T.  Uwins,  R.A.,  F.  Stone,  A.R.A., 
D.  Maclise,  R  A.,  and  most  other  of  our 
distinguished  painters,  either  members  of  the 
Academy  or  others.  Among  the  productions 
which  will  be  offered  in  this  important  sale,  we 
ought  particularly  to  name  “The  Brides  of 
Venice,”  the  well-kuown  picture  by  J.  R. 
Herbert,  R  A. 

The  Museum  of  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  has 
been  offered  to  the  British  Museum  and  the  City 
of  London.  Its  claims  on  attention  from  both 
are  pre-eminent,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  purely  his¬ 
toric  gathering  of  relics,  which  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  ever  to  form  again,  and  precisely  what  is 
wanted  in  our  national  collections,  to  exhibit 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  early  conquerors 
of  our  island.  As  a  picture  of  Roman  London 
this  museum  is  unique,  and  has  been  collected 
with  that  view.  Mr.  Smith  devoted  untiring 
zeal  and  a  large  amount  of  money  to  form  it ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  gave  up  much  time,  and 
the  long  experience  of  ripe  judgment  and  scholar¬ 
ship,  which  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe  is 
one  chief  ingredient  in  the  formation  of  such  a 
museum,  and  one  that  would  be  dearly  paid 
for  in  the  salary  of  a  public  officer  of  any  one  of 
our  own  museums.  The  price  asked  for  the 
whole  is  by  no  means  immoderate  ;  and,  as  the 
collection  is  so  peculiarly  a  London  one,  and  so 
remarkable  a  monument  of  our  early  history,  we 
trust  to  seeing  it  safely  deposited  for  ever  in  the 
capital  it  so  ably  illustrates. 

The  Graphic  Society. — At  the  conversazione 
recently  held  by  this  Society  in  the  library 
of  the  London  University,  a  drawing  in  water¬ 
colours,  by  the  Princess  Royal,  was  exhibited, 
which  attracted  much  attention  from  the 
ability  of  design  and  power  of  handling  which 
distinguish  it.  It  represents  au  incident  of 
war — a  dead  soldier  visited  in  the  battle-field 
by  his  wife  and  child ;  and  this  touching  event 
is  worked  out  with  a  simplicity  and  truth  which 
excited  much  attention.  The  group  is  well  com¬ 
posed,  and  the  handling  firm  and  bold.  The 
sombre  tints  adopted  were  in  harmony  with  the 
subject ;  and  the  entire  work  is  one  which 
merits  the  full  approbation  of  the  artists  and 
connoisseurs  attracted  by  the  high  name  attached 
to  it.  To  pass  such  an  ordeal  triumphantly  is 
no  small  merit. 
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The  Deer  Pass.  Engraved  by  T.  Landseer, 
from  the  Picture  by  Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A. 
Published  by  H.  Graves  &  Co.,  London. 

There  certainly  is  always  a  magic  charm  in  these 
Highland  scenes,  by  Landseer,  which  overcomes  all 
opposition  one  might  feel  to  their  frequent  re¬ 
currence  in  his  pictures :  there  are  the  snow-capped 
mountains,  the  “ancient,  everlasting  hills ”  purple 
with  heather,  the  rocky  ravines,  the  deep  glens 
“Peopled  with  deer  their  old  inhabitants,” 
thick,  palpable  mists  rolling  between  the  gorges, 
and  heavy  clouds  through  which  the  sun  seems 
scarcely  able  to  penetrate  :  all  these  we  know  well, 
we  have  seen  them  for  years  past ;  yet,  such  is  the 
skill  of  the  painter  in  diversifying  his  materials, 
and  such  the  poetical  feeling  with  which  his 
pencil  describes  them,  that  we  somehow  or  other 
forget  the  reiteration  in  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
his  expressions.  It  is  no  inadequate  proof  of  the 
genius  of  this  painter,  that  he  produces  something 
“ever  changing,  ever  new’’  out  of  what  maybe 
called  his  “old  stock  in  trade”  :  we  recognise  in 
the  fine  print  before  us  some  familiar  faces ;  our 
noble  friend  the  “  monarch  of  the  glen”  greets  us 
conspicuously  in  the  foreground  of  the  composition, 
and  the  stag,  which  once  was  “at  bay,”  having 
baffled  his  pursuers,  now  stands  boldly,  but  watch¬ 
fully,  amid  the  solitude  of  the  rocks :  these  are 
friends  we  shall  always  welcome  with  pleasure. 

The  Picture  of  “  The  Deer  Pass,”  exhibited  at  the 
British  Institution  in  1852,  is,  we  understand,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Frederick  Peel,  who  as  its  owner, 
possesses  one  of  the  most  poetical  compositions  of 
Landseer.  The  scene  is  incomparably  grand;  the 
centre  of  the  picture  is  occupied  by  a  disjointed 
mass  of  rocky  mountains,  whose  rugged  forms  show 
that  time  and  tempest  have  been  at  work  upon 
them  ;  to  the  right  is  a  deep  ravine,  through  which 
a  streamlet  trickles — nothing  more — so  narrow  is  it, 
as  only  to  show  itself  in  sudden  gleams  of  light 
reflected  from  the  sky ;  we  could  fancy  what  a 
torrent  would  flow  over  the  bed  when  the  wintry 
snows  have  melted,  and  the  rains  are  pouring  their 
floods  from  mountain  and  hill-side.  To  the  left  of 
the  composition  are  gigantic  and  shapely  masses  of 
granite  darkly  reflected  in  pools  of  water  ;  between 
these  and  the  centre  is  the  “Pass,”  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  which  is  the  “monarch  of  the  glen” 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  hinds  which  survey  him 
as  if  proud  of  their  lordly  protector,  and  conscious 
of  safety  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mighty 
antlers  ;  further  up  the  Pass  are  others  of  the  herd, 
and  upon  a  mass  of  table-rock  at  its  extremity,  are 
many  more  browsing  on  the  heather,  here  partially 
lit  up  with  the  sunshine. 

Unlike  most  of  Landseer’s  compositions,  the 
animals  in  this  seem  to  hold  only  a  secondary 
place  ;  and  yet  the  picture  would  have  been  an 
awful  solitude  without  them ;  with  them  it  is 
beautiful  even  in  its  almost  savage  wildness.  But 
the  treatment  of  the  landscape  may  be  classed 
among  the  painter’s  triumphs  ;  the  grand  forms  of 
the  mountains,  the  solid  heaved-up  masses  of 
granite,  the  shadowy  glen  receding  from  the 
spectator  till  almost  lost  to  the  eye,  the  line  of 
light  coming  from  behind  the  centre  and  radiating 
the  crests  of  the  hills  and  other  portions  of  the 
landscape,  serve  to  show  that  as  much  thought  as 
executive  skill  has  been  exercised  by  the  artist  on 
his  picture ;  his  mind  must  have  laboured  upon  it 
as  diligently  as  the  hand. 

The  engraving  is  in  the  line  manner,  and  although 
Mr.  T.  Landseer  has  employed  the  machine  to  aid 
him,  there  is  no  evidence  of  mechanism  in  his 
work  :  the  granite  is  solid,  the  water  fluid  and 
transparent,  the  herbage  crisp,  the  clouds  aerial, 
the  coats  of  the  animals  as  nature  formed  them  : 
there  is  but  one  alteration  we  should  have  suggested 
to  the  engraver  ;  which  is,  that  the  centre  mass  of 
rock  had  been  kept  lighter  in  the  shadowed  side ; 
it  appears  now  to  come  too  forward  and  almost  to 
overpower  by  its  weight  every  thing  else. 


“  Honour  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother.” 
Engraved  by  W.  T.  Davey,  from  the  Picture 
by  H.  Barraud.  Published  by  T.  Boys, 
London. 

As  the  successor  of  Mr.  Alderman  Moon,  in  his 
business  as  a  print-publisher,  we  ought  to  look  for 
works  of  a  similarly  high  class  from  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Boys ;  but  hitherto  he  has  issued 
notliing  to  fulfil  such  a  reasonable  expectation,  nor 
will  the  print  before  us  do  much  to  extend  the 
reputation  of  its  publisher.  It  is  one  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  class  of  pictures  which  Mr.  Barraud  has  the 
merit  of  introducing  and  perpetuating ;  it  is  pretty, 
as  an  appeal  to  domestic  sympathy,  but  goes  no 
further ;  the  young  boy,  standing  by  his  mother, 


who  is  teaching  him  wise  and  holy  precepts,  is  a 
graceful  study ;  brlt  both  figures  have  an  air  of 
“attitudinising”  for  the  painter;  they  look  too 
much  made  up  for  the  studio.  The  engraving  by 
Mr.  Davey,  is  exceedingly  careful,  and  we  have 
little  doubt  of  the  print  finding  its  admirers.  Let 
us  advise  Mr.  Boys  to  try  something  of  a  higher 
kind;  none  knows  better  than  himself  what  is 
really  good,  and  he  has  the  field  almost  entirely 
before  him. 


Four  Subjects,  Designed  and  Photographed  by 
Lake  Price.  Published  by  H.  Greaves  & 
Co.,  London. 

At  the  first  glance  we  imagined  that  Mr.  Price  had 
been  poaching  on  another  person’s  manor,  or,  in 
other  words,  had  trespassed  on  the  ground  of  the 
engraver,  by  painting  a  series  of  subjects,  and 
then  reproducing  them  in  a  different  form ;  had 
he  done  so,  however,  we  should  not  have  quarrelled 
with  him,  as  it  would  be  his  undoubted  right  so  to 
do  if  he  thinks  fit ;  still  the  painter  and  engraver, 
we  are  not  speaking  of  artists  who  “etch”  only, 
are  seldom  united  in  the  same  individual.  But  on 
reading  the  “imprint”  below  the  photographs,  we 
find  they  are  taken  from  the  life,  or  from  nature  ; 
that  is,  Mr.  Price  has  arranged  certain  persons  and 
picturesque  materials  in  his  atelier,  and  has  then 
subjected  them  to  the  photographic  process.  The 
first  subject,  the  “Baron’s  Welcome,”  represents 
three  persons  at  a  table,  habited  in  ancient  costume, 
with  huge  drinking-cups  in  their  hands  ;  on  the 
table  are  a  boar’s  head  and  other  symbols  of  a  feast ; 
two  retainers  are  in  waiting,  and  the  room  is  hung 
with  tapestry,  and  decorated  with  antique  armour, 
&c. ;  the  scene  is  altogether  one  of  the  olden  time. 
The  grouping  of  the  figures  is  good  ;  those  who  are 
seated  keep  their  places  well,  but  the  “men-in- 
waiting”  seem  screwed  up  in  a  corner,  there  is  not 
space  for  their  elbows,  to  “  fill  the  foaming  flagon.” 
The  picture  would  have  been  better  had  they  been 
quite  away.  The  photograph,  generally,  is  clear 
and  effective.  In  the  second  picture,  “  Ginevra,” 
the  satin  dress  of  the  lady  is  marvellously  imitated, 
and  her  face  expressive ;  as  she  has  been  copied 
“from  the  life,”  our  gallantry  forbids  us  saying 
more.  The  light  and  shade  are  admirably  managed 
here,  but  we  could  wish  the  walls  of  the  apartment 
had  been  thrown  back  rather  more,  they  seem  to 
hem  the  lady  in.  “  Retour  de  Chasse,”  the  next 
subject,  is  a  miscellaneous  grouping  of  game, 
hunting  implements,  cups,  plate,  &e.,  such  as 
Lance  would  put  together ;  many  of  these  are 
sharply  brought  out.  The  last  picture,  “The 
Court  Cupboard,”  is  a  sort  of  “arranged  debris” 
of  mediaeval  Art- works ;  the  contents  of  the  cupboard 
are  plates,  goblets,  cups,  candlesticks,  vases,  and 
with  these  are  suits  of  armour,  pieces  of  armour, 
carved  panels,  and  other  antiquarian  “  oddities.” 
This  is  the  least  effective  photograph  of  the  series, 
the  lights  are  too  much  scattered,  and  the  objects 
not  sufficiently  defined.  Taking  the  four  as  a 
whole,  they  present  a  very  pleasing  application  of 
the  photographic  Art. 


The  Highland  Spring.  A  Chromo-Lithograph 
from  the  Picture  by  F.  Taylor.  Published 
by  E.  Gambart  &  Co.,  London. 

A  group  of  three  figures,  consisting  of  two 
children  and  a  boy  ;  one  of  the  former,  a  young 
girl,  has  come  to  the  spring,  with  a  variety  of 
utensils,  to  draw  water ;  the  other,  a  bare-legged 
juvenile  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton,  with  a  long  rough 
stick  for  a  fishing-rod,  and  an  old  basket,  containing 
a  number  of  the  finny  tribe,  at  his  back,  is  drinking 
from  a  brown  jug  which  the  girl  holds  to  his  lips. 
The  figures  are  most  easy  and  natural  in  their 
position,  and  well  drawn.  Mr.  Taylor’s  free  hand¬ 
ling  is  excellently  maintained  in  this  pretty  coloured 
print,  which  approaches  as  closely  to  the  original 
drawing  as  any  representative  can. 


Photographic  Delineations  of  the  Scenery, 
Architecture,  and  Antiquities  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Russell  Sedg- 
field.  Part  1.  Published' by  S.  Highley, 
London. 

We  have  in  this  publication  another  attempt  to 
make  the  photographic  apparatus  do  the  work  of 
the  painter  and  the  engraver.  It  contains  fiye 
large  plates, — two  of  ancient  buildings  in  the  quiet 
old  town  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  Suffolk  ;  two  of 
portions  of  Norwich  Cathedral ;  and  one  of  Binham 
Priory,  Norfolk.  They  are  admirable  examples  of 
this  wonderful  scientific  art,  which,  however 
faithful  as  a  delineator,  can  rarely,  after  all,  give 
to  pictures  the  life,  the  colour,  and  the  poetry  of 
nature.  Photographic  representations  are  facts, 
and  facts  in  Art  arc  more  agreeable  to  our  eye  when 
a  little  fancy  is  interwoven  with  them  :  even  among 
the  ruins  of  the  past,  and  the  graves  of  the  sleeping 


dead,  we  like  to  see  some  gleams  of  the  sunshine  of 
the  present,  and  something  to  remind  us  of  beauty 
and  vitality,  if  it  be  only  the  bright  eye  of  the 
daisy  on  the  turf. 


The  Grammar  of  Form.  A  Series  of  Examples 
for  Students  in  Drawing.  By  B.  R.  Green 
and  J.  Fahey.  In  Six  Parts.  Published  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of 
the  Poor,  &c. ;  and  sold  at  the  Depository, 
Sanctuary,  Westminster. 

We  like  much  the  plan  here  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Green  and  Fahey,  of  the  New  Water-Colour 
Society,  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of  drawing ; 
or,  in  other  words,  for  la3ring  the  groundwork  of 
form.  The  examples  are  arranged  progressively,  to 
illustrate  the  different  appearances  in  the  forms  of 
objects,  caused  by  change  of  place,  position,  and 
distance.  Notliing  can  be  more  simple,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  easily  learned  by  the  pupil,  than  such  a 
system  as  that  adopted  here,  which  appeals  at  once 
to  the  understanding  of  the  pupil  by  what  he  sees 
sketched  out  before  him.  The  subjects  which  are 
easy,  artistically  drawn,  and  varied,  have  each  a  few 
lines  of  explanatory  “  why  and  wherefore  ”  touching 
their  positions,  just  sufficient  to  enable  the  learner 
to  comprehend  their  meaning,  and  to  show  him  how 
to  avoid  errors  of  drawing.  Perspective,  that 
horror  of  all  little  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  would 
be  “  sketchers,”  majq  in  its  principles,  be  readily 
acquired  by  attention  to  this  “  Grammar,”  which  is 
intended  to  develope  more  fully  the  use  of  the 
“  Folding  Drawing  Models  ”  invented  by  Messrs. 
Green  and  Fahey,  and  which  we  favourably  noticed 
when  they  first  made  then  appearance. 


Roses.  From  a  Drawing  by  WL  Hunt.  Published 
by  E.  Gambart  &  Co.,  London. 

This  print  must  have  been  copied  from  a  rough 
sketch,  for  we  never  knew  Mr.  Hunt  to  turn  out 
such  a  drawing  as  this  presumed  copy,  “without 
form,  and  void”  of  all  save  inexplicable  patches  of 
carmine  and  dabs  of  greens.  If  intended  only  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  artist’s  first  thoughts,  it  may  be 
excused,  but  the  print  can  have  no  other  value. 


Portrait  of  Samuel  Rogers,  Esq.  Lithographed 
by  J.  H.  Lynch,  from  a  Daguerreotype  by  E. 
Paine.  Published  by  Hering  &  Remington, 
London. 

An  excellent  likeness  of  the  venerable  poet ;  exhi¬ 
biting  through  the  strongly-marked  lines  with 
which  age  has  furrowed  his  face,  the  benignity  and 
cheerfulness  that  distinguished  it  in  the  prime  of 
his  manhood.  The  print  will  be  a  valuable  me¬ 
mento  snatched  from  his  declining  years,  of  the  last 
of  those  bright  names  that  are  linked  with  the 
memories  of  a  former  generation  in  the  persons  of 
Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Moore,  Southey,  &c.  &c. 


The  Principles  of  Colouring  in  Painting. 

By  Charles  Martel.  Published  by  Wins  or 

&  Newton,  London. 

This  little  work  is  an  example  ot  how  large  a  quantity 
of  valuable  information  may  be  compressed  into  a 
small  compass,  and  into  a  comparatively  few  words. 
Mr.  Martel  has  the  judgment  and  knowledge  to 
enable  him  to  condense  an  abstruse  subject,  so  as  to 
extract  from  it  the  essence  ;  the  laws  of  light,  with 
reference  to  colour,  are  not  sufficiently  understood 
by  painters  generally  :  this  brochure,  if  attentively 
read,  will  enlighten  them  upon  a  subject  of  infinite 
importance  to  their  Art. 


Le  Rhin  Monumental  et  Pittoresque.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  C.  Muquardt,  Brussels :  Trubner 
&  Co.,  Rondon. 

The  beauties  of  the  Rhine  are  too  well  known  to 
require  one  word  of  criticism  now :  and  the  abun¬ 
dant  patronage  bestowed  on  the  steamers  during 
the  season  when  travelling  is  rife,  must  make  a 
work  like  the  present  a  charming  _  memento  of 
summer  tours  by  the  winter  fireside.  It  is  a 
magnificent  book,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
glorious  river,  and  contains  a  series  of  views  of 
the  principal  ruins  and  points  of  interest  on  its 
banks,  by  MM.  Fourmois,  Lauters,  and  Stroobant, 
executed  in  tinted  lithography,  after  the  style  of 
the  original  drawings.  The  work  is  in  folio,  and 
will  consist  of  ten  numbers,  forming  one  volume, 
each  number  containing  three  plates  and  descrip¬ 
tions.  The  views  are  remarkable  _  for  picturesque 
character,  and  originality  of  choice  ■  the  Castle 
of  Gutenfels  is  very  striking.  The  letterpress  is 
necessarily  brief,  but  is  concisely  useful.  As  the 
work  will,  altogether,  cost  less  than  five  pounds,  it 
is  not  an  expensive  memorial  to  possess. 
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ON  DESIGN, 

AS  APPLIED  TO  LADIES’  WORK.* 

BT  MBS.  MERRIFIELD. 


;  '  n  the  present  and  con- 

r^ytl  eluding  part  of  this 
article  I  propose  to 
notice  the  rules  of  or¬ 
namental  Art,  which, 
although  applicable  to 
designs  of  all  kinds, 
and  of  every  style, 
have  more  immediate 
reference  to  ladies’  work. 

The  subject  of  proportion  first 
claims  our  attention.  Proportion 
may  relate  to  the  scale  of  the 
design  as  compared  with  the  ground, 
and  as  to  the  scale  of  parts  of  the 
design,  compared  with  other  parts. 

When  we  see  a  gigantic  flower  on  a 
)  ground  barely  larger  than  itself,  we  per¬ 
ceive  that  it  is  out  of  proportion  ;  but  if 
a  due  proportion  between  the  flower  and  the 
ground  be  observed,  the  general  effect  will  be 
to  a  certain  extent  harmonious  and  pleasing. 
Perfect  harmony,  however,  involves  other 
conditions  to  which  reference  will  be  hereafter 
made.  The  question,  what  is  a  due  proportion 
of  ornament  to  the  plain  ground,  has  been 
settled  by  ornamentists,  but  is  not  easy  of 
solution  by  the  student,  arising  from  the 
difficulty  of  computing  the  quantity  con¬ 
tained  in  spaces  so  different  in  form,  in 
colour,  and  in  tone.  Very  light  objects 
appear  larger  than  they  really  are,  very 
dark  ones  smaller  ;  consequently,  a  design 
which  in  outline  appeared  in  proportion, 
may  not  do  so  when  coloured  or  rendered 
into  light  and  dark.  By  the  rules  of  orna¬ 
mental  design,  the  pattern  and  the  ground 
are  required  to  fill  equal  spaces,  that  is  to 
say,  there  should  be  as  much  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other.  Long  observation  can  alone 
enable  us  to  estimate  rightly  the  quantities 
of  each  in  a  particular  design.  If  the  ground 
be  in  excess,  the  design  appears  poor  and 
scanty  ;  if  the  pattern  be  in  excess,  it  ap¬ 
pears  crowded  and  heavy.  A  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  unornamented  space  is  necessary 
in  every  desigD,  to  produce  the  effect  called 
repose.  The  eye  requires  this  in  order  duly 
to  appreciate  the  ornamental  design.  As 
an  example  of  overcrowded  design,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  carpet  pattern  en- 
gi'aved  in  the  “  Illustrated  Catalogue  ”  of 
the  Art-Journal ,  p.  199.  Among  other  de¬ 
fects  in  the  pattern,  the  want  of  repose  will 
not  fail  to  excite  attention.  The  due  propor¬ 
tion  of  ornament  to  the  ground  is  always 
studiously  observed  by  the  orientals.  The 
following  srrbject,  part  of  an  embroidered 
apron  from  Cutch,  in  the  Museum  at 
Marlborough  House,  is  no  less  remarkable 


on  this  account,  than  for  the  general 
excellence  of  the  design,  and  the  harmony 
and  richness  of  the  colours. 

The  ornament  is  arranged  in  a  compact 


and  skilful  manner,  the  leading  lines  con¬ 
necting  the  wreaths  are  graceful  in  form, 
and  the  filling  in  of  leaves  and  buds  well 
balanced.  In  these  respects  the  design 


Concluded  from  p.  75. 


contrasts  forcibly  with  the  loose  incoherent 
mode  of  construction  of  modern  European 
designs,  and,  as  Mr.  Robinson  observes,  it 
is  an  example  of  “  the  true  ornamental  or 
architectonic  principle,  rigidly  carried  out 
even  in  an  apron.” 

It  is  a  rule  in  design  that  “  construction 
should  be  decorated,  and  that  decoration 
should  never  be  purposely  constructed.”  * 
That  is  to  say,  we  should  first  select  the 
article  to  be  ornamented,  and  then  adapt 
the  decoration  to  it,  instead  of  first  making 


a  design,  and  then  seeking  for  some  article 
to  which  it  may  be  applied.  The  latter 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  design 
for  a  slipper  (engraved  at  the  foot  of  the 
first  column,  p.  75),  which,  owing  to  portions 
of  two  of  the  flowers  being  cut  away  by  the 
outline,  appears  to  have  been  intended  for 
some  other  and  larger  object,  —  a  chair- 
cover,  or  perhaps  a  carpet,  for  anything  we 
know  to  the  contrary.  In  the  annexed 
woodcut,  the  design  of  conventional  leaves 
and  flowers  interlaced  by  the  curved  stems, 


is  skilfully  and  easily  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  semicircular  line.  The  corners 
are  not  so  well  filled  ;  in  these  the  pattern 
is  not  only  unconnected  with  the  general 
design,  but  is  imperfect  in  itself ;  this  part 
of  the  subject,  iu  fact,  looks  like  an  after¬ 
thought,  or  as  if  it  had  been  originally  de¬ 
signed  for  something  else,  and  was  merely 
inserted  here  to  fill  up  the  corners.  The 
design  forms  a  portion  of  a  Batavian  or 

*  “  The  Principles  of  Ornamental  Design,  discussed 
in  the  Lectures  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones.”  Published  for 
the  Department  of  Practical  Art.  Prop.  4. 


Cingalese  box  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
during  the  domination  of  the  Dutch.  It 
is  from  the  Museum  at  Marlborough 
House  ;  the  material  is  ebony,  inlaid  with 
ivory,  the  dark  hatching  and  lines  on  the 
latter  being  incised  and  filled  -with  a  dark 
substance. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  design  intended  to  be  viewed 
in  an  upright  position,  such  as  a  figure,  a 
bird,  an  animal,  a  sprig  of  flowers,  should 
not  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  it  may 
be  turned  the  wrong  way  upwards  ;  this  is 


material  on  ■which  it  is  executed,  namely, 
black  satin,  is  evidently  unsuitable  for 
muslin  or  other  thin  texture,  for  which  the 
pattern  is  too  close  and  heavy ;  while  the 
design  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  next 
cut  is  admirably  adapted,  by  its  light  and 
graceful  character,  to  the  material  in  which 
it  is  worked.  It  is  copied  from  a  modern 
Turkish  scarf  in  the  Museum  at  Marl¬ 
borough  House,  embroidered  on  white 
gauze  with  gold  thread  and  coloured  silks. 
The  flowers  and  leaves  are  in  their  natural 
colours,  the  ribbon  or  scroll  in  gold  thread. 
“  It  is  an  example  ”  (here  I  again  quote 
Mr.  Robinson)  “  of  the  natural  treatment  of 
floral  ornament,  not,  perhaps,  of  the  happiest 
kind  (at  least  as  seen  in  the  woodcut),  but 
commendable  for  the  skilful  distribution  of 
points  of  colour,  producing  in  the  original  a 
very  brilliant  and  startling  effect.”  There 
is,  however,  one  defect  in  the  pattern, 
namely,  the  spiral  scroll,  which  appears  to 
encircle  the  stems,  and  is,  therefore,  deficient 
in  flatness. 

The  construction  of  the  design  itself  now 
claims  our  attention.  In  every  good  design 
there  should  be  a  due  proportion  of  straight, 
angular,  and  curved  lines ;  these  should  be 
connected  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  whole.  For  examples  of  good  designs 
framed  on  this  principle,  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  specimens  of  Renaissance  orna¬ 
ment,  from  the  Museum  at  Marlborough 
House,  engraved  on  wood  by  the  students 
of  the  class  for  wood- engraving,  and  inserted 
in  the  volume  of  the  Art-Journal  for  1854, 
p.  266  ;  or,  still  better,  to  the  “  Catalogue  of 
Ornamental  Casts,”  by  Mr.  Wornum,  from 
which  the  above  illustrations  are  taken.* 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  invest  a  shilling 
more  profitably  than  in  this  beautiful  and 
valuable  collection  of  Renaissance  designs. 
It  is  right,  however,  to  mention  that  the 
greater  part  are  unsuitable  for  needlework. 
The  lines  of  these  designs,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  principally  curves  ;  a  few  straight  lines 
are  introduced  in  some  of  them,  but  only 
for  contrast  and  variety,  the  straight  lines 
belonging  to  the  architecture  of  which  they 
formed  the  decoration  being  generally  suffi¬ 
cient  for  that  purpose. 

In  making  a  design,  the  attention  should 
be  given,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  general 
forms,  which  “  should  be  subdivided  and 
ornamented  by  general  lines ;  the  interstices 
may  then  be  filled  in  with  ornament,  which 
may  again  be  subdivided  and  enriched  for 
closer  inspection.”  t  The  leading  or  prin¬ 
cipal  lines  should  always  be  graceful  in 
form,  and  from  these  the  other  lines  should 
flow  in  graceful  undulations.  In  the  mosaic 
paper-weight  from  Agra  engraved  above,  no 
difficulty  will  be  felt  in  discerning  the 
leading  lines,  which  are  serpentine  in  form, 
and  from  which  spring  the  leaf-stems.  It 
will  be  a  good  exercise  to  analyse  some 
designs,  and  to  trace  the  leading  lines  and 
their  subdivisions,  and  also  their  connection 
with  one  another.  In  the  arabesque  border 
(engraved  ante,  p.  74)  the  leading  lines  are 
strongly  marked,  while  the  interstices  are 
filled  with  delicate  tracery-work,  which  is 
visible  only  on  close  inspection.  In  the 
second  design  (p.  137)  the  leading  lines, 
especially  on  one  side  of  the  pattern,  are 
defective,  being  ungraceful  in  form,  and  not 
well  connected  with  the  parent  stem. 

The  above  mentioned  principle  is  always 
strictly  followed  by  the  orientals,  and  from 
the  study  of  their  decorative  works,  Mr. 
Owen  Jones  J  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that  “in 
surface  decoration  ” — under  which  term  all 
ladies’  work  may  be  included — “all  lines 

*  Published  by  Longman  *  Co. 

t  “  Principles  of  Ornamental  Design,”  Prop,  6. 

J  “Principles  of  Ornamental  Art,”  Prop.  9. 
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another  objection,  then,  to  working  the  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded,  on  a  footstool,  for  in 
this  case  the  position  of  the  figure  is  always 
liable  to  be  reversed.  Hence  it  follows  that 
stools,  mats,  stands,  or  rugs,  and  other  ob¬ 
jects  liable  to  be  seen  from  different  points 
of  view,  should  be  so  decorated,  that  which¬ 
ever  way  the  article  is  turned,  the  design 
may  always  appear  in  a  proper  position.* 
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Of  this  description  is  the  design  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  next  cut ;  it  is 
copied  from  a  mosaic  paper-weight  from 
Agra  ;  the  material  is  alabaster,  inlaid  with 
coloured  stones  ;  the  leaves  are  dark  green, 
the  fibres  and  stalks  red.  The  leading  lines 
of  the  design  are,  in  the  original,  graceful 
and  continuous,  the  leaves  well  arranged, 
and  their  connection  with  the  parent  stalk 
easy,  and  well-marked. 


*  The  reader  may  here  be  referred  to  the  engraving 
of  the  plateau  of  Raffaelle  ware  (ante,  p.  91)  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  a  design  adapted  to  a  circular  outline  intended 
to  be  seen  in  an  upright  position. 


sider  the  material  in  which  the  design  is  to 
be  wrought.  Here  again  we  may  take  ex¬ 
ample  by  the  orientals.  The  design  of  the 
embroidered  apron  from  Cutch  (engraved 
ante,  p.  133),  though  well  adapted  for  the 


The  design  that  is  proper  for  one  material  1 
may  be  quite  inapplicable  to  another ;  hence,  | 


besides  considering  the  form  of  the  article 
to  be  ornamented,  and  the  use  to  which  it 


is  to  be  put,  it  is  always  necessary  to  cou- 
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should  flow  out  of  a  parent  stem,  every  orna¬ 
ment,  however  distant,  should  be  traced 
to  its  branch  and  root.”  Let  us  now  apply 
this  rule  to  some  of  the  designs  engraved  for 
this  article,  and  see  how  it  is  carried  out. 
In  the  ornament  of  the  Cingalese  box  {ante, 
p.  133)  the  connection  of  the  interlaced  and 


curved  lines  with  one  another  may  be  easily 
traced.  The  embroidered  apron  from  Cutch 
also  presents  an  example  of  graceful  con¬ 
tinuity  of  line.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
the  border,  drawn  by  M.  Clerget,  from  the 
ornamental  design  of  a  Persian  MS.,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  next  engraving. 


central  and  corner  flowers  and  pines  in  the 
design  at  the  foot  of  the  page  are  treated, 
so  as  to  avoid  abrupt  contrast,  and  break 
up  in  an  agreeable  manner  the  large  and 
somewhat  formal  masses,  and  by  the  same 
means  secure  the  unity  of  the  design.  This 
is  accomplished  by  the  skilful  way  in  which 
the  eye  is  gradually  led  from  the  flower  to 
the  ground  by  the  vandycked  or  serrated 
edges  of  the  former,  and  by  the  delicate 
tracery  of  small  leaves  and  flowers  which  in 
every  part  break  up  the  heavy  masses  of 
flowers  and  ground,  and  which,  while  they 
impai't  a  richness  and  unity  of  design,  give 
it  a  general  air  of  lightness. 

The  only  case  in  which  isolated  designs 
are  allowed  is,  when  small  patterns  or 
sprigs  are  repeated  at  regular  intervals, 
and  when  the  spaces  which  separate  them 
are  not  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  unity 
of  effect.  Patterns  of  this  description  are 
analogous  to  diapers.  As  examples  may 
be  mentioned  sprigged  and  spotted  muslins 
or  laces,  and  printed  cottons  for  dresses. 
The  sprig  in  the  corner  of  the  Turkish  scarf, 
{ante,  p.  134)  although  not  springing  directly 
out  of  the  border,  is  placed  so  near  it  as  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  design,  while  that 
in  the  corner  of  the  embroidery  from  Cutch, 
springs  directly  from  the  border. 

In  the  Batavian  or  Cingalese  box  {ante, 
p.  133)  the  stems  of  the  flowers  are  curved 
and  interlaced  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  diaper.  “It  is  an 
instance  of  the  distribution  of  monotonous 
ornamental  form  to  produce  an  effect  ana¬ 
logous  to  a  methodic  diaper.”  * 

The  next  rule  which  I  shall  quote  from 
Mr.  Owen  Jones,  is,  as  he  remarks,  founded 
upon  a  natural  law,  and  is  also  in  accordance 
with  oriental  practice.t  “All  junctions  of 
curved  lines  with  curved  ” — like  those  of 
the  stems  of  the  foliage  in  the  embroidery 
from  Cutch,  for  instance, — “  or  of  curved 
with  straight  lines  ” — as  for  instance,  the 
central  lines  of  the  fine  examples  of  Flemish 
renaissance  work  of  the  two  panels  engraved 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Art-Journal, 
for  the  present  year,  (p.  17) — “  should  be 
tangential  to  each  other.”  And  here  it  may 
be  right  to  explain  to  such  of  my  readers  as 
are  not  geometricians,  the  meaning  of  this 
expression,  tangential.  A  familiar  example 
will  explain  the  meaning  better  than  a 
learned  definition.  If  the  lady-reader  will 


good  designs.  It  is  strongly  marked  in  the 
beautiful  scroll  -  border  of  the  salver  of 
Flemish  work  in  the  Museum  at  Marl¬ 
borough  House,  engraved  in  the  January 


*  Note  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
t  Prop.  10. 


number  of  the  Art-Journal  for  1855,  (p.  20). 
It  may  also  be  seen  in  the  design  by  M. 
Clerget  in  this  page  and  the  Persian  design 
engraved  below. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  direct 
imitation  of  nature  is  not  admissible  in 
decorative  work.  Flowers,  when  intro¬ 
duced,  should  not  be  treated  pictorially, 
but  conventionally,  that  is,  by  making  such 
deviations  from  the  natural  form  or  growth 
of  the  plant,  as  will  give  it  the  character  of 
a  decoration,  and  not  of  an  imitation,  and 
which  will  not  compromise  the  flat  surface 
on  which  it  is  represented.  With  this  view 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  plant 
must  be  represented,  the  general  form  may 
be  given,  and  the  colours  also,  but  without 
minuteness  of  detail  or  attempt  at  light  and 
shade  ;  the  great  object  to  be  always  kept 
in  view  is  that  the  surface  is  to  be  decorated, 
and  not  a  picture  to  be  made,  or  a  botanical 
specimen  to  be  delineated.  The  embroidery 
pattern  (from  Cutch)  is  esteemed  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  thoroughly  consistent 
conventionalised  floral  ornament ;  the  edge 
of  the  flowers  and  buds,  which  are  intended 
to  tell  as  piquant  points,  are  bordered  with 
white,  not  to  endeavour  to  express  light 
and  shade,  but  to  detach  them  better  from 
the  black  ground,  and  to  give  increased 
value  to  the  local  colours  which  would 
otherwise  have  appeared  heavy  on  the  dark 
ground. 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  a 
closer  imitation  of  nature  may  be  permitted, 
namely,  first  when  the  imitation  differs  in 
size,  or  as  it  is  termed,  in  scale,  from  the 
original,  as  for  instance,  in  the  minute 
flowers  sometimes  worked  in  silk  on  note¬ 
cases,  or  those  with  which  Dresden  or 
Parian  vases  are  decorated.  Secondly, 
when  natural  objects  are  combined  with 
geometrical  forms,  which  confine  them  as  it 
were  in  panels  or  framework,  thus  giving 
them  an  ornamental  character,  they  maybe 
represented  of  their  real  size  ;  and  lastly, 
when  the  leading  lines  which  serve  for  the 
stems,  instead  of  being  disposed  as  they 
occur  in  nature,  are  arranged  in  regular 
curves  or  scrolls,  the  flowers  and  leaves 
introduced  may  bear  a  closer  resemblance 
to  nature  than  under  other  circumstances 
the  rules  of  Decorative  Art  would  permit.* 
Of  this  kind  is  the  scroll  of  convolvulus 
flowers  and  leaves  in  the  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Art-Journal,  p.  91,  and  the 
very  elegant  design  of  vine-leaves  in  the 
carpet  by  Mr.  Gruner,  engraved  at  p.  33,  of 
the  same  work. 

Besides  the  classification  of  designs  into 
those  adapted  for  relievi  or  raised  patterns, 
and  those  that  are  perfectly  flat,  another 
division  must  be  noticed,  namely  designs 
drawn  entirely  by  hand,  and  those  which 
consist  of  combinations  of  geometrical 
forms.  The  beauty  of  the  latter  of  course 
depends  upon  the  pleasing  arrangement  of 
the  lines,  the  interlacing  of  which  is  some¬ 
times  very  intricate.  For  examples  of 
designs  which  are  purely  geometrical,  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  the  encaustic 
tiles  engraved  in  the  Art-Journal  for  the 
year  1851  (pp.  145,  176).  Some  of  the  last 
mentioned  designs,  made  up  of  an  infinite 
number  of  minute  contrasts  and  repetitions 
of  form  and  colour,  partake  of  the  character 
of  diapers ;  all  are  applicable  to  fancy- 
work. 

To  these  may  be  added  a  third  class  of 
designs,  in  which  geometrical  forms  are 
combined  with  free-hand  drawing  of  floral 
subjects.  The  annexed  wood-cut,  from  a 


*  See  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt’s  lecture  eutitled  “An  At¬ 
tempt  to  Define  the  Principles  which  should  determine 
Form  in  the  Decorative  Arts,”  read  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  April  11,  1852. 


In  a  good  design  there  should  be  such  a 
unity  of  effect,  that  the  eye  is  able  to 
embrace  the  whole  at  once.  When  the 
design  is  placed  at  a  distance,  the  leading 
lines  alone  should  be  visible,  hence  the 
necessity  of  their  being  graceful  in  form  ; 
on  closer  inspection,  the  subordinate  lines 
and  forms  will  also  be  perceptible  ;  and  on 
bringing  the  design  still  nearer  to  the  eye, 
the  minute  divisions  and  delicate  tracery 
will  also  be  visible. 

Isolated  patterns,  or  those  in  which  the 
different  parts  are  separated  and  uncon¬ 
nected,  are  generally  to  be  avoided.  On 
this  account,  therefore,  the  slipper  pattern, 
the  fox’s  head  and  brush,  {ante,  p.  73) 
would  be  defective,  even  if  it  were  not 
otherwise  objectionable.  The  head  is  en¬ 
tirely  unconnected  with  the  two  brushes — 
(Is  it  usual,  it  may  be  asked,  for  a  fox  to 
have  two  tails  ?) — and  the  three  masses  of 
warm  brown  colour  form  so  many  spots 
upon  the  bright  blue  ground  of  the  slipper. 
So .  also  table-covers,  shawls,  and  similar 
articles,  which  have  a  central  pattern, 
separated  by  a  large  space  of  plain  ground 
from  an  ornamental  border,  are  objection¬ 
able.  Even  the  border  should  not  be 
harshly  united  with  the  ground,  as  if  it  had 
been  made  separately  and  sewn  on,  but  the 
eye  should  be  led  gradually  from  one  to  the 
other.  This  rule  also  is  founded  upon 
oriental  practice.  In  the  embroidered  apron 
from  Cutch  {ante,  p.  133)  the  narrow  border 
separated  from  the  ground  by  a  straight 
line,  is  united  with  it  by  the  ornamental 
pattern  of  leaves  and  flowers  with  which 
the  corner  sprig  is  connected.  A  further 
illustration  of  this  principle  may  be  seen  in 
the  graceful  ornament  encircling  the  neck  of 
the  India  bottle  {ante,  p.  92)  from  which 
the  eye  is  led  gradually  into  the  plain  space 
by  the  delicate  vertical  design  at  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  border.  In  the  slipper  engraved 
{ante,  p.  75),  we  have  an  instance  of  the 
violation  of  this  unity  of  design.  The  three 
large  spaces  of  light  colour  break  harshly 
the  dark  ground  ;  a  running  pattern,  a  kind 
of  cord  joins,  but  does  not  unite  them  ;  they 
are  quite  isolated,  and  by  their  violent 
contrast  of  tone  with  the  black  ground, 
produce  a  disagreeable  impression  upon  the 
eye.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Indian  designs 
in  the  “Illustrated  Catalogue  ”  of  the  Art- 
J ournal  (p.  28)  and  observe  how  the  large 


hold  in  her  left  hand  a  reel  of  cotton,  and 
then  with  the  right  unwind  a  few  turns 
and  hold  the  thread  in  a  straight  line,  this 
straight  line  of  cotton  will  be  a  tangent  to 
the  cirole  formed  by  the  end  of  the  reel. 

A  little  attention  will  show  how  tho¬ 
roughly  this'  principle  is  carried  out  in  all 
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design  by  M.  Clerget,  is  an  example  of  this 
mixed  class  of  designs.  The  leading  lines 
are  geometrical  in  form,  while  the  filling  in 
consists  chiefly  of  floral  ornaments.  The 
pattern  is  well  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wool  or  bead 
work.  Examples  of 
bookbinding  engrav¬ 
ed  in  the  Art- Journal 
for  the  year  1854  (pp. 

82,  84,  113,  114,  115, 

116)  are  apt  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  class. 

Many  of  these  are 
admirably  adapted 
for  wool  and  other 
fancy  works,  and,  in 
fact,  have  already 
with  much  good 
taste  been  adopted 
for  the  purpose  in 
the  establishment  of 
Mrs.  Crowhurst,  of 
East  Street,  Brigh¬ 
ton.  The  borderof  the 
design  at  p.  81,  seems  especially  adapted  for 
lace  or  muslin-work,  and  as  such  would  be 
imjjroved  by  omitting  the  hard  white  line 


It  may  be  necessary  to  remark  that  in 
the  last  two  engravings,  the  ground  tint  has 
been  accidentally  made  too  light,  and  con¬ 
sequently  does  not  harmonise  with  the 
black  introduced  in  some  parts  of  the 
design. 

The  subject  of  colour  is  one  of  extreme 
difficulty,  especially  when  it  cannot  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  coloured  examples  ;  still  colour  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  design,  and 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  fancy-works 
now  practised,  that  some  remarks  on  it 
will  properly  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
article. 

To  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  colours, 
with  their  harmonies  and  contrasts,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  here  to  advert,  the  subject 
having  been  already  treated  more  or  less 
fully  in  different  volumes  of  this  journal. 
I  shall  mention  only  those  laws  of  harmo¬ 
nious  colouring  which  are  connected  with 


which  separates  it  from  the  plain  space 
containing  the  vase.  The  designs  at  pages 
82,  and  84,  are  applicable  to  crochet  work, 
and  might  also  be  adapted  to  imitation  of 
point-lace  for  collars 
and  other  purposes. 
The  first  three  illus¬ 
trations,  p.  89  of  the 
present  volume,  are 
with  slight  altera¬ 
tions  suitable  to  wool 
and  bead-work. 

The  next  design, 
also  by  M.  Clerget,  is 
in  the  Persian  style 
of  ornamentation. 
The  details,  which 
have  been  taken  from 
a  Persian  MS.,  con¬ 
sist  chiefly  of  a  geo¬ 
metrical  arrangement 
of  curved  lines  falling 
into  floral  designs, 
and  of  the  “strap 
work  ”  which  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Europe  by  the  Byzantines 
I  and  which,  at  an  early  period,  was  adopted 
I  by  the  ruder  ornamentists  of  the  North. 


ornamental  design  applied  to  flat  surfaces. 
In  the  management  of  colours  the  orientals 
are  allowed  to  be  unrivalled,  and  of  all 
modern  nations  the  Indians  are  those  whose 
decorative  works  are,  by  common  consent, 
adjudged  to  be  the  richest  and  most  har¬ 
monious  in  colour.  Throughout  the  penin¬ 
sula  the  same  exquisite  taste  for  colour 
prevails.  It  is  recognised  in  the  woven 
fabrics  of  Ahmedabad,  Benares,  and  the 
cities  of  Rajpootana ;  in  the  shawls  of 
Cashmere  ;  in  the  embroidery  of  Cutch  and 
Delhi ;  in  the  mosaics  of  Agra,  and  in  the 
lacquered  boxes  of  Lahore  and  Scinde.  The 
reader,  who  has  accompanied  me  thus  far, 
will  have  seen  that  many  of  the  leading 
principles  of  design  are  derived  from  the 
study  of  oriental  works  ;  the  remainder  of 
this  article  will  show  that,  as  regards 
colour,  we  are  under  similar  obligations  to 
this  source.  For  the  first  analysis  and 


promulgation  of  the  principles  which  govern 
the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  colour 
in  oriental  decorative  works  we  are,  I 
believe,  indebted  to  Mr.  Owen  Jones.* 

Harmonious  and  well-contrasted  colour, 
independently  of  the  gratification  which  it 
affords  to  the  eye,  assists  in  the  development 
of  form,  and  enables  us  to  distinguish  one 
object  from  another.  Relief  being  excluded 
from  surface  decoration  in  fancy-work, 
variety  of  tone  is  obtained  by  the  proper 
use  of  light  and  dark  colours.  Some  colours 
are  by  nature  allied  to  light,  others  to 
shade.  Light  and  warmth  are  suggested  by 
yellow,  orange,  and  red  ;  and  coolness  and 
shade  by  green,  blue,  and  purple.  These 
properties  are  never  lost  sight  of  by  the 
Indians,  who  use  the  warm  colours  as  lights 
while  the  cool  colours  stand  as  darks.  Their 
blues,  greens,  and  purples,  are,  when  used 
in  conjunction  with  reds,  yellows,  and 
orange,  invariably  sombre  colours,  such  as 
would  be  yielded  by  indigo  alone  for  blue, 
with  a  little  Indian  yellow  for  green,  and 
with  lake  for  purple.  Thus  formed  or  com 
bined,  the  colours  will  be  found  more  easily 
to  harmonise  with  the  bright  warm  colours, 
than  when  the  more  vivid  ultramarine  or 
cobalt  blues  are  employed. 

It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  know  that 
one  colour  harmonises  or  contrasts  with 
another,  it  should  also  be  known  in  what 
proportions  colours  harmonise  with  each 
other.  In  the  box-pattern  slipper  {ante,  p. 
75)  the  spaces  of  equal  size  were  intended 
to  be  coloured  with  the  three  primitives 
(blue,  red,  and  yellow),  with  a  black,  white, 
or  neutral  ground.  Now,  although  it  is 
quite  right  to  introduce  all  three  of  the 
primitives  in  the  same  composition,  because 
“  no  composition  can  be  perfect  in  which 
any  one  of  the  primitives  is  wanting,  either 
in  its  natural  state  or  in  combination, ”t  yet, 
if  the  three  colours  ai’e  used  of  equal  inten¬ 
sity  on  equal  spaces,  the  result  will  be  in¬ 
harmonious.  To  produce  a  good  effect, 
they  should  be  used  in  the  proportion  of 
three  j’ellow,  five  red,  and  eight  blue.  If, 
for  instance,  it  were  required  to  colour 
sixteen  equal  spaces  with  these  colours, 
pure  and  of  equal  intensity,  three  of  the 
spaces  should  be  filled  with  yellow,  five 
with  red,  and  eight  with  blue.  As  this  ar¬ 
rangement  would  destroy  the  plan  of  the  box 
pattern,  it  will  be  necessary  to  modify  the 
colours  so  that  they  may  harmonise  without 
enlarging  the  spaces.  Thus  the  yellow  may 
be  pale,  the  red  of  a  medium  colour,  and 
the  blue  very  deep.  Should  it  be  wished 
to  make  the  yellow  bright,  then,  in  order 
that  it  may  not  overpower  the  other  colours, 
the  red  should  incline  to  crimson  and  the 
dark  blue  to  purple.  In  all  cases,  to 
secure  the  full  effect  of  the  colours,  the 
cubes  should  be  outlined  with  black,  white, 
or  gold.  The  reason  for  this  will  be  as¬ 
signed  hereafter.  Generally  speaking  the 
primitives  should  be  employed  sparingly 
for  the  small  portions  of  bright  colour,  and 
the  secondaries  (purple,  orange,  and  green) 
and  the  tertiaries  (olive,  russet,  and  citrine, 
with  their  varieties)  on  the  large  masses. J 
It  will  be  found  that  a  very  small  quantity 
of  one  of  the  primitives  is  enough  to  balance 
a  large  mass  of  the  compensating  colours 
when  the  latter  are  much  broken,  as  when 
tertiaries  are  employed.  The  correct  ap¬ 
portionment  of  the  different  colours  will, 
however,  be  always  attended  with  the  same 
difficulty  as  the  apportionment  of  the  design 
to  the  ground,  on  account  of  the  irregularity 

*  See  Mr.  O.  Jones’s  lecture  entitled  “An  Attempt 
to  Define  the  Principles  which  should  Regulate  the 
Employment  of  Colour  in  the  Decorative  Arts,”  read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  April  2S,  1S52. 

t  “Principles,”  ire.,  Prop.  23. 

J  “  Principles,”  &c.,  Prop.  1C. 
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of  the  spaces  filled  by  the  colour.  Much 
must  undoubtedly  depend  upon  a  good  ejre. 
Perhaps  the  best  direction  that  can  be 
given  -will  be  to  make  some  trials  of  com¬ 
binations  of  colours  on  different  copies  of 
the  proposed  design  before  commencing  an 
important  work.  *  Place  these  different 
trials  one  by  one  at  a  convenient  distance, 
and  view  them  as  one  would  view  a  picture. 
If  any  of  them  present  a  sort  of  neutralised 
bloom  the  effect  will,  in  this  case,  be  good  ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  certain  colours  strike 
too  prominently  upon  the  eye,  they  are  in¬ 
harmonious  and  must  be  changed.  This 
“neutralised  bloom”  is  always  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Indian  decorative  works.f 

In  the  “vine-leaf”  slipper  engraved 
below,  the  leaves  were,  in  the  original 
pattern,  crimson,  and  the  ground  a  dark 


green.  If  both  colours  had  been  of  the 
same  intensity  the  red  would  have  over¬ 
powered  the  gi’een,  because  to  neutralise 
each  other  the  colours  should  have  been 
combined  in  the  proportion  of  five  of  red  to 
eleven  of  green  (made  of  three  yellow  and 
eight  blue)  or  a  little  more  than  double  the 
quantity  of  green  to  red.  To  produce 
harmony,  therefore,  the  green  has  been  in¬ 


creased  in  intensity.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  leaves  had  been  green  the  ground  should 
have  been  russet  instead  of  crimson,  to 


*  These  trials  should  be  on  separate  papers,  or  if  on 
one  piece,  it  should  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  plain 
paper,  in  which  has  been  cut  a  hole  large  enough  to 
show  only  one  set  of  colours  at  a  time, 
t  “  Principles,”  &c.,  Prop.  22. 


balance  the  red  leaves.  To  produce,  how¬ 
ever,  their  full  effect  on  a  ground  of  a  con¬ 
trasting  colour,  the  leaves  should  be  edged 
with  a  lighter  tint  of  the  same  colour.  This 
not  only  separates  the  design  more  perfectly 
from  the  ground,  but  it  preserves  the 
purity  of  the  colours.  For  the  eye,  when 
suffered  to  dwell  upon  a  colour,  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  the  compensating  colour, 
as,  when  we  look  fixedly  at  the  sun,  on 
turning  away  the  head,  a  blue  or  purple 
image  of  it  dances  before  the  organ  ;  this 
tendency  being  strongest  at  the  edges,  the 
colours  would  become  neutralised  where 
they  ought  to  be  most  distinct ;  the  edge  of 
lighter  colour  has  the  effect  of  confining  the 
eye  within  the  pattern,  and  thus  of  pre¬ 
serving  distinctness.  In  the  shaded  pattern, 
which  is  that  of  the  shops,  there  is  no  edge 
to  the  leaves,  and  the  pattern  is,  in  the 
darkest  parts,  lost  in  the  ground.  In  spite 
of  the  absence  of  colour,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
advantage  of  the  light  edging  to  the  leaves, 
in  the  lower  design,  has  been  made 
apparent. 

Instead  of  a  light  edging  round  the  whole 
leaf,  the  Indians,  and  also  the  Chinese, 
frequently  detached  their  flowers  from  the 
grounds  by  delicately  shading  the  colour 
off  to  white,  as  in  the  embi'oidery  from 
Cutch  (ante,  p.  133).  In  this  case,  however, 
the  ground  is  not  of  a  contrasting  colour  ; 
the  rosettes  are  alternately  blue  and  pink, 
the  leaves  are  green,  and  the  stalks  and 
fibres  red  ;  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  re¬ 
markably  rich  and  striking. 

In  the  last-mentioned  design  the  flowers 
are  detached  from  the  black  ground  by 
their  white  edges,  in  the  Turkish  em¬ 
broidery  v(ani te,  p.  134)  they  are  detached 
from  the  transparent  white  ground  by  the 
colour  being  darkest  at  the  edges ;  the 
spiral  is  worked  with  gold.  From  these 
two  examples  we  learn  that  “  ornaments  in 
any  colour  or  in  gold  may  be  used  on  white 
or  black  grounds  without  outline  or  edging.”* 
If  the  ground  had  been  coloured  instead  of 
white,  the  gold  ornament  should  have  been 
outlined  with  black.f  Among  the  fine 
specimens  of  embroidery  with  coloured 
silks,  in  the  Chinese  exhibition,  was  a  dress 
of  deep  red,  richly  embroidered  in  colours, 
pink,  blue,  yellow,  and  green,  on  which 
were  gold  dragons,  picked  out  with  black, 
and  enlivened  with  red  about  the  mouth. 
Other  arrangements  were — coloured  flowers, 
outlined  with  gold  on  a  ground  of  white 
china  crape — coloured  flowers,  edged  with 
white,  on  yellow  silk — coloured  flowers, 
edged  with  gold  or  black,  or  with  an  edge 
of  lighter  colour  upon  a  ground  of  red  silk — 
blue  and  red  flowers,  green  leaves  and 
stalks,  all  edged  with  gold  upon  a  deep 
indigo  ground — red,  blue,  and  pale  green 
flowers,  blue  leaves  and  stalks,  all  edged 
with  white  on  a  very  dark  green  ground. 
These  illustrate  the  rule  that  “  ornaments 
of  any  colour  may  be  separated  from 
grounds  of  any  other  colour  by  edgings  of 
white,  black,  or  gold.”  %  White,  black,  and 
gold  are  always  considered  as  neutral. 
Where  a  bright  or  x-ich  effect  is  intended, 
a  white  or  gold  edging  may  be  used ;  where 
the  effect  is  sombi'e  the  edging  should  be 
black.  In  the  English  medieval  embroidery 
on  velvet  the  edge  which  surrounded  the 
design  was  l’aised  and  cast  over  (en  guipure) 
with  a  gold  or  silver  thi’ead.  The  mode  in 
which  this  embroidei-y  was  executed  was  so 
peculiar  that  I  must  digress  in  order  to  de¬ 
scribe  it.  Instead  of  woi'king  directly  upon 
the  silk  or  velvet,  the  designs  wex’e  executed 
on  some  other  material,  such  as  linen,  can- 

*  “Principles,”  &c.,  Prop.  32. 
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vas,  or  vellum,  and  then  sewn  upon  the 
velvet.  The  subject  having  been  ti’aced 
upon  canvas  or  other  suitable  material,  the 
edges  wei'e  bound  with  a  cord,  which  was 
afterwards  overcast  with  gold  or  silver  ;  the 
inner  part  was  then  worked  with  silk  in 
tapestry  stitch  with  colours  plain  or  shaded  ; 
this  part  also  was  sometimes  raised  :  veins 
in  the  leaves  were  executed  in  tambour 
stitch  ;  gold  and  silver  were  used  in  pro¬ 
fusion,  both  in  thread  and  spangles.* 

Gold  edging  enhances  greatly  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  embroidery,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  again  become  fashionable.  For 
the  moi’e  elaborate  kinds  of  woi'k,  the 
expense  will  probably  not  be  an  objection. 

There  is  one  pi'inciple  which,  as  it  con¬ 
tributes  greatly  to  the  harmony  of  the  Indian 
designs,  especially  their  textile  fabrics,  I 
must  not  omit  to  notice.  It  consists  in 
the  colour  of  the  ground  reappearing  as  a 
hatching  or  small  diaper  upon  the  patteni. 
Many  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Museum  at  Marlborough  House.f  In 
the  majority  of  instances  in  which  this 
effect  is  discoverable,  the  colours  which  re¬ 
appear  in  the  hatching  are  those  which  are 
near  each  other  in  the  jorismatic  scale,  such 
as  yellow  and  gold;  gold  and  red,  or 
crimson;  gold  and  green.  Contrasting 
coloui's,  for  instance,  purple  and  yellow, 
red  and  green,  seem  to  be  systematically 
avoided,  as,  the  hatching  of  one  contrasting 
colour  upon  another  would,  unless  in  very 
small  quantities  and  when  mixed  with 
other  colours,  pi’oduce  a  neutral  instead  of 
a  brilliant  effect. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  added  a  few 
obsei-vations  relative  to  design  as  adapted 
to  the  now  fashionable  art — if  anything  so 
purely  mechanical  is  desei-ving  of  this 
appellation, — of  poticliomanie  ;  but  as  this 
article  has  already  reached  its  assigned 
limits,  this  part  of  the  subject  nxixst  for  the 
present  be  deferred. 

In  conclusion  I  may  observe  that  although 
in  this  essay  the  good  taste  of  the  Indians 
in  design  and  colour  has  been  frequently 
praised,  and  many  of  the  principles  derived 
from  their  woi’ks  have  been  proposed  for 
examples,  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to 
advocate  the  peculiar  style  of  Indian  deco¬ 
rative  work  for  genei’al  adoption  in  this 
country,  to  the  exclusion  or  even  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  other  styles.  The  principles  I 
have  endeavoured  to  inculcate  and  explain 
are  of  universal  application,  and  are  equally 
well  adapted  to  a  subject  designed  in  the 
best  style  of  the  cinque  cento,  as  to  the 
gorgeous  textile  fabrics  or  embroideries  of 
the  East. 

Every  age  and  country  has  its  peculiar 
style  of  decoration,  it  is  a  kind  of  visible 
language — if  I  may  so  tei’nx  it — a  form  of 
expression  of  the  sentiments,  tastes,  and 
manners  of  a  people,  which  addi’esses  itself 
to  the  eye  instead  of  the  eai’,  and  is  as 
much  a  part  of  their  national  histoi'y  as 
the  language  they  speak.  We  English 
once  possessed  a  style  in  architecture, 
which  had  its  own  appi'opriate  style  of 
decoration.  Of  late  we  have  had  no 
national  style  of  oimament,  but  have  been 
content  to  borrow  and  adopt  that  of  other 
countries.  Our  national  taste  is  motley, 
“  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,”  from  which 
it  is  hoped  we  shall  in  due  time  discard  all 
incongruous  elements,  and  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of,  if  not  establish,  a  perfect  style  of 
decoration,  which  shall  be  as  essentially 
national  as  were  those  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  Gi’eeks,  and  the  Indians. 


*  For  a  more  detailed  description  see  “  Archaeological 
Journal,”  vol.  i.,  p.  334,  where  many  designs  of  English 
medieval  embroidery  are  engraved. 

t  See  Catalogue  of  Museum,  Nos.  4,  G,  7,  8,  &c. 
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CUPID  AND  PSYCHE. 

T.  Uwins,  R.A.,  Painter.  L.  Stocks,  A.R.A.,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  1  ft.  5$  in.  by  1  ft.  1  in. 

The  subject  of  this  picture  is  derived  from  a 
remote  source — that  of  “The  Golden  Ass”  of 
Apuleius  — a  narrative  written  in  Latin  early 
in  the  second  century,  and  describing  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  author  in  the  shape  of  an  ass, 
into  which  he  was  transformed  by  a  witch. 
The  tone  of  the  whole  is  moral,  and  the  incidents 
illustrate  the  common  proverbs  of  human 
experience,  while  the  spirit  of  the  descriptions 
recals  the  solemn  marvels  of  the  Oriental  story¬ 
tellers,  the  didactic  philosophy  of  Lesage,  and 
the  licence  of  Bocaccio.  Apuleius  has  had  many 
commentators  in  all  the  literary  languages  of 
Europe ;  our  own  earlier  scholars  speak  of  his 
narrative  as  a  series  of  “  most  delectable 
histories.”  The  story  of  the  marriage  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche  occurs  in  the  Sixth  Book,  and  the 
particular  passage — whence  the  subject — de¬ 
scribes  an  incident  in  the  last  of  the  labours 
which  were  imposed  upon  Psyche  by  Venus,  in 
order  that  she  might  prove  herself  worthy  of 
Cupid.  She  was  charged  by  Venus  to  descend 
to  the  regions  of  Pluto,  and  there  to  beg  of 
Proserpine  a  portion  of  her  beauty  sufficient  for 
one  day.  Having  obtained  this,  she  was 
conveying  it  to  Venus,  secured  in  a  box,  which 
she  was  tempted  to  open  in  order  to  avail  her¬ 
self  of  its  contents,  that  she  might  appear  more 
acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  Cupid.  “  Why,”  she 
asks  of  herself,  “  should  I  carry  all  this  beauty 
to  Venus,  without  stealing  a  little  for  myself  V’ 
Alas  !  instead  of  beauty  there  issues  from  the 
vase  a  vapour,  which  throws  poor  Psyche  into  a 
deep  sleep  ;  and  she  must  have  fallen  from  the 
rock,  but  that  Cupid,  always  hovering  round 
the  object  of  his  love,  flies  to  her  relief,  revives 
her  from  her  trance,  and  restores  her  to  anima¬ 
tion  and  enjoyment. 

The  graceful  and  beautiful  picture  of  Mr. 
Uwins  was  painted  in  1845,  for  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  Prince  Albert,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1846.  It  originated  in  a  sketch 
made  on  one  of  the  “  evenings  ”  of  “  The  Sketch¬ 
ing  Society.” 

The  early  love  of  art  manifested  by  Mr.  Uwins 
induced  his  friends  to  place  him  with  an  en¬ 
graver  ;  he  very  soon,  however,  yielded  to  more 
ambitious  promptings,  and  became  a  student  of 
the  Academy  and  a  pupil  in  the  anatomical 
class  of  Sir  Charles  Bell.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  career,  his  pencil  was  much  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  illustrations  of  books — and  among 
the  more  exquisite  productions  of  the  class, 
those  of  this  accomplished  artist  are  pre-eminent. 
In  the  year  1811,  Mr.  Uwins  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  his  talents  having  been  devoted  at  that 
time  to  this  branch  of  his  profession.  Several 
subsequent  years  were  passed  by  him  in  the 
south  of  France  and  in  Italy.  In  1833,  he  was 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
became  a  Member  in  1839,  being  the  first  of 
that  body  whose  diploma  was  signed  by  Queen 
Victoria.  On  the  death  of  Sir  A.  Callcott  Mr. 
Uwins  became  attached  to  the  Royal  Household, 
having  been  nominated  by  the  Queen  to  the 
Surveyorship  of  the  Royal  Pictures;  and  he 
also  holds  the  appointment  of  Keeper  of  the 
National  Gallery. 

The  class  of  subject-matter'  in  which  Mr. 
Uwins  has  acquired  celebrity,  is  that  of  senti¬ 
mental  and  pathetic  narrative.  The  tone  of  his 
works  is  essentially  more  elevated  than  that  of 
genre,  and  although  abounding  in  poetic  feeling,  is 
not  altogether  poetic.  His  appeals  to  the  emotions 
are  penetrating  and  effective ;  he  is  eloquent  in 
the  language  of  the  heart.  Mr.  Uwins  is  a  close 
observer,  and  he  is  happily  qualified  to  interpret 
that  which  he  sees,  in  language  the  most  touch¬ 
ing.  His  reading  and  definition  of  character  are 
unsurpassed ;  and  as  a  colourist,  the  mellow 
harmony  and  brilliancy  of  his  hues  show  all  the 
power,  knowledge,  and  feeling  of  a  master,  and 
are  most  judiciously  assisted  by  the  breadth  and 
fl'iyl'gflt  effects  of  his  usually  open  compositions. 

The  picture  of  “  Cupid  and  Psyche  ”  is  in  the 
collection  at  Osborne. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

THIRTY-SECOND  EXHIBITION— 1S55. 


The  Exhibition  of  this  society  was  opened 
to  the  public,  on  the  26th  of  March,  with  a 
catalogue  numbering  eight  hundred  and 
three  works  of  Art,  of  which  two  hundred 
and  seven  are  in  water-colours.  Upon  the 
part  of  certain  of  the  members,  their  works 
are  distinguished  by  their  best  qualifications, 
but  the  contributions  of  these  are  too  few. 
On  the  part  of  others,  their  productions 
are  unusually  devoid  of  felicitous  effort ; 
and  of  these  the  contributions  are  too  many. 
In  dealing  with  pictures  distinguished  in 
anywise  by  earnestness  and  the  absence  of 
affectation  indiscriminate  censure  is  to  be 
deprecated  ;  and  the  more  so  when  it  is 
remembered  that  numbers  of  these  canvasses 
may  but  serve  as  screens  to  all  kinds  of  trials. 
How  precious  soever  may  be  the  most 
beautiful  of  those  paintings  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  under  the  fostering  influence  of  peace, 
they  are  entirely  superseded  in  costliness 
by  the  war-paint  in  which  the  nations  of 
the  earth  come  forth  to  battle.  The  pressure 
of  the  time  is  indicated  by  the  falling  off  in 
the  sales,  although  here  there  is  no  reason  for 
complaint ;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  that 
at  such  a  time,  which  should  have  called 
forth  greater  exertion,  some  of  the  artists 
who  exhibit  here  are  below  their  own 
average.  The  subject  matter  is  generally 
unaspiring,  the  bulk  of  the  exhibition 
being  comprehended  in  the  classes  of  genre 
and  landscape.  There  are,  however,  some 
of  another  class,  as  No.  163,  ‘Columbus — the 
Destiny  of  a  World  Trembling  in  the 
Balance,’  F.  Y.  Hurlstone, — the  subject  of 
which  is  the  mutiny  of  the  sailors  of 
Columbus  in  their  despair  of  ever  seeing 
land  again.  They  are  about  to  rush  upon 
their  commander,  but  he,  standing  calmly 
in  their  midst,  points  in  the  direction  of  the 
wished-for  shore  which  is  still  invisible. 
The  composition  looks  crowded,  and  the 
figures  want  substance  from  a  deficiency  of 
firmness  of  shade,  but  the  quantities  and 
linear  diversities  have  been  carefully  studied 
— this  indeed,  with  breadth  and  expression, 
constitutes  the  great  merit  of  the  work.  The 
colours  are  toned  down  to  probability,  and 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  theatrical 
display.  No.  296,  ‘  Dante  begging  his  bread,’ 
by  the  same  artist,  is  a  theme  which  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  treated  before. 
It  is  an  admirable  subject,  and  would  show 
on  the  part  of  the  painter — if  there  were  no 
other  evidence  thereanent  —  thought  and 
research  without  which  no  artist  can  be 
truly  original.  No.  169,  also  by  Hurlstone, 
entitled  ‘A  Neapolitan  Fisher  Boy,’  is  a 
subject  of  that  class  which  he  painted  with 
success  twenty  years  ago.  No.  97,  ‘  The 
Good  Samaritan,’  W.  J.  Montaigne,  is  a 
large  picture  the  composition  of  which 
consists  of  two  figures.  The  head  of  the 
Samaritan  is  full  of  expression,  but  it  is 
rather  that  of  religious  zeal  than  of  charity 
and  love.  No.  49,  ‘  The  Repose,’  W.  Salter, 
— to  this  subject  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
give  a  new  version — there  is  a  fine  feeling 
for  colour  in  the  picture — all  the  wealth  of 
the  palette  has  been  lavished  on  the  canvas, 
but  it  is  so  feelingly  balanced  that  there  is 
nothing  in  anywise  obtrusive.  No.  143,  ‘Bac¬ 
chus  and  Ino,’  under  the  same  name,  is  happy 
in  conception,  and  spirited  in  execution ; 
the  nymph  tripping  in  iambics  and  the  goat 
leaping  after  the  vine-leaves  form  a  valuable 
and  striking  coincidence.  No.  50,  ‘Family 
at  Saraginesco,”  R.  Buckner,  presents  an 
Italian  family  consisting  of  a  mother  and 
two  children,  one  of  which,  a  little  boy,  is 
characterised  as  to  his  head  by  perhaps  too 


much  of  the  cherubesque  beau  ideal;  we 
have  never  seen,  even  in  those  parts  of  Italy 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  youth, 
anything  so  beautiful  as  this  child.  The 
composition  reminds  us  of  one  of  Del 
Sarto’s  works,  consisting  of  the  Madonna, 
infant  Jesus,  and  St.  John,  but  of  course  the 
resemblance  is  accidental.  This  artist  exhi¬ 
bits  other  works,  and  some  portraits  of  much 
excellence.  No.  159,  ‘Sunshine,’ C.  Baxter, 
is  a  life-sized  study  of  a  nymph,  the  delicacy, 
colour,  movement  and  expression  of  which 
are  beyond  all  praise.  Two  valuable  prin¬ 
ciples  are  exemplified  in  this  work  with 
masterly  effect — these  are  softness  of  line; 
and  the  vital  intensity  given  to  the  eyes 
by  their  prevalence  over  the  shades  and 
markings  of  the  face.  Another  work  by 
the  same  is  No.  254,  ‘  The  Bouquet,’  a  small 
group  of  three  charming  figures.  No.  399, 

C.  Bolt,  is  a  head  of  St.  Paul,  full  of  elevated 
expression,  and  not  the  worse  as  resembling 
in  some  degree  Raffaelle’s  conception  of  the 
apostle.  No.  370,  ‘  Timidity,’  J.  R.  Powell, 
is  a  version  of  the  famous  bathing  nymph 
from  Thomson  :  there  is  good  execution  but 
no  grace  in  the  picture,  it  is  like  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  French  school.  No.  164, 
entitled  ‘An  Incident  in  the  Shepherd  and 
Shepherdess  time  of  Louis  XIV,’  J.  Noble, 
is  founded  on  a  circumstance  that  occurred 
at  a  private  theatrical  representation  in 
the  house  of  the  Countess  de  Lamballe. 

In  this  pastoral  a  flock  of  sheep  which 
should  only  cross  the  stage,  mingle  with 
the  audience,  and  the  rams  seeing  them¬ 
selves  reflected  in  the  mirrors,  butt  them  to 
pieces  ;  the  subject  is  at  least  eccentric  and 
like  all  such  themes  very  difficult  to  deal 
with.  There  are  spirit  and  imagination  in 
the  work,  but  the  execution  looks  hasty  ;  the 
figures,  especially  the  heads,  might  yet  be 
worked  upon  with  great  advantage.  No. 

112,  ‘The  Cabin  Door,’  J.  J.  Hill,  will  be 
esteemed  one  of  the  artist’s  most  meritorious 
productions  ;  it  contains  two  figures,  both  of 
which  are  characteristically  drawn  and  sub-  | 
stautially  painted  ;  the  subject  is  simple  and 
is  appropriately  treated,  its  qualities  rank  it 
among  the  best  works  of  the  exhibition. 

No.  117,  a  profile  of  a  girl  in  a  despondent 
pose,  by  C.  Rolt,  is  entitled  ‘  Cordelia  ;  ’  the 
merit  of  the  work  is  its  chiar’-oscuro — it 
wants  vitality  of  colour,  and  the  effect  had 
been  better  but  for  the  pendant  hair 
against  which  the  face  is  relieved.  No. 

21,  ‘  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,’  by  A.  J. 
Woolmer,  is  a  composition  of  figure  and 
landscape,  but  in  the  latter  department 
considered  apart,  the  essays  of  the  painter 
are  perhaps  intended  rather  as  appro¬ 
priately  illusive  than  as  strictly  imitative 
of  nature.  No.  13,  ‘  The  Den  of  Errour,’ 
from  the  Faerie  Queene,  is  in  like 
manner  sketchy,  poetical,  broad  even  to 
vacancy,  and  daring  beyond  what  is  usually 
risked  in  composition.  No.  62.  ‘The  Sound  I 
in  the  Shell,’  the  well  known  incident  on 
the  sea  shore  :  No.  412,  ‘The  Listener,’ 
with  some  others,  are  by  the  same  painter. 

No.  420,  ‘  The  Brides  of  Venice,’  F.  Cowie  ;  j 
a  version  of  this  oft-painted  subject,  simple 
in  composition  but  peculiar  in  the  feeling 
of  its  execution.  No.  22,  by  H.  J.  Bidding, 
and  entitled  ‘  News  from  the  Seat  of  War,’ 
with  many  others  under  the  same  name,  are 
pictures  of  humble  life.  No.  87,  by  R.  Fox, 
is  an  impersonation  of  Lady  Macbeth,  but 
too  coarse  and  superficial  for  the  worse  half 
of  the  fated  thane  ;  the  execution  is  not 
without  merit  though  the  conception  be 
erroneous.  No.  106,  ‘A  Rest  by  the  Way,’ 

J.  Henzell,  is  a  small  picture  containing  a 
country  girl  attended  by  a  dog  ;  it  is  a  small 
commonplace  essay,  firm,  brilliant,  and  , ; 
effective,  though  crude  and  inharmonious  in  j  j 
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tlie  landscape,  an  observation  which  applies 
to  other  productions  by  the  same  hand. 
No.  201,  ‘The  Hungarian  Piper,’  J. 
Zeitter,  is  a  picturesque  incident  of  the 
mendicant  school,  worthy  of  finish,  but 
executed  without  any  allusion  to  imitative 
surface.  In  his  only  tenement — a  ragged 
coat,  and  with  his  child  and  all  his  worldly 
chattels  on  his  back  he  “  discourseth  joyouse 
musike  ”  with  his  pipe,  while  his  dog  begs 
for  coin.  No.  37,  ‘  Hungarians  on  their 
way  to  Presburg’  in  a  snow  storm,  and 
some  other  productions  by  the  same 
painter,  resemble  antecedent  works.  No.  45, 

‘  Winter,’  W.  Gill,  is  a  small  picture  con¬ 
taining  children  playing  on  the  ice,  and  No. 
57,  ‘  The  Card  Players,”  another  simple 
subject  under  the  same  name,  are  examples 
of  genre  carefully  executed,  but  not  equal 
to  the  best  works  of  their  class.  No.  78, 
‘St.  Peter,’  G.  P.  Green,  represents  the  saint 
as  “  when  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly  ;  ” 
it  is  a  successful  study,  reminding  the 
spectator  at  once  of  close  observation  of 
the  best  points  of  the  Bolognese  school. 
No.  225,  ‘Belinda,’  T.  Boberts,  embodies 
from  “  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,”  the  passage 

“  Know  tlien  unnumbered  spirits  round  thee  fly  ;  ” 

as  a r  picture  tlie  work  is  distinguished  by 
many  beauties,  but  we  should  not  read  the 
“  spirits  ”  of  the  verse  as  the  sprites  or 
elves  of  faerie — such  interpretation  has 
before  been  given  :  the  spiritual  agency  of 
“  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  ”  is  the  weak  point 
of  the  poem,  and  the  realisation  of  that 
agency  upon  canvas  has  always  been  the 
weak  point  of  every  composition  in  which  it 
,  has  been  attempted.  The  head  of  Belinda 

lies  uneasily  Avith  its  halo  of  fairies.  No. 
281,  ‘  The  Story  Book,’  G.  Smith.  A  small 
minutely  finished  picture,  showing  a  child 
intent  on  her  story  book  ;  it  is  perhaps  not 
equal  to  other  works  which  have  preceded 
it  by  the  same  hand,  though  still  in  colour 
and  substantial  roundness  very  like  the 
living  reality.  No.  404,  ‘  Reverie,’  E.  H. 
Harden.  A  study  of  a  girl’s  head  in  pro¬ 
file  ;  the  face  is  well  painted,  but  the  hair  is 
deficient  in  the  necessary  texture.  No. 
423,  ‘  Jephthali’s  Daughter,’  E.  F.  Holt,  is 
a  representation  of  a  figure  in  a  contem¬ 
plative  pose ;  the  spectator  will  wish  that 
the  features  had  been  characterised  by 
more  of  sentiment,  and  will  also  remark 
the  absence  of  all  significant  type  con¬ 
necting  the  figure  with  the  story  of 
Jeplithah.  No.  455,  by  S.  Godbold,  is  a 
study  of  the  head  of  a  girl ;  very  like  a 
portrait,  full  of  vivacious  expression  ;  and 
No.  482,  J.  Hallyar,  entitled  ‘  The  Tee¬ 
totaller  and  the  Tippler,’  is  a  composition 
which  commends  itself  by  its  firmness  of  exe¬ 
cution,  and  successful  vulgarity  of  character. 
There  are  two  figures,  one  sitting  on  a 
counter  playing  the  violin,  the  other  occu¬ 
pying  a  chair  discussing  his  sixth  bottle  of 
Barclay  and  Perkins.  There  is  no  intelligible 
relation  between  the  figures,  and  the  subject 
is  altogether  undeserving  of  the  execution  and 
the  taste  evinced  in  the  chiar’-oscuro — these, 
indeed,  are  worthy  of  subject  matter  of  a 
more  dignified  class :  but  how  often  do  we  see 
similar  instances  1  No.  357,  ‘  The  Lady  of 
Shalott,’  H.  Darvell,  is  a  most  injudicious 
selection  of  a  subject,  as  provoking  an 
unfavourable  comparison  between  the 
present  work  and  an  exquisite  version  of 
the  subject  exhibited  elsewhere  last  season. 

The  portraits  are  less  numerous  than 
we  ever  saw  them  on  these  walls.  No. 
118,  ‘Portrait  of  his  Grace  the  late  Duke 
of  Beaufort,’  J.  R.  Swinton,  presents  a 
striking  resemblance  of  the  Duke.  The 
same  artist  exhibits  also  No.  160,  ‘  Por¬ 
traits,’  and  No,  170,  a  ‘Portrait  of  Mrs. 

Calverly,’  presenting  the  lady  at  full  length  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  best  works  we  have  seen 
under  this  name,  but  there  is  still  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  brilliant  flesh  colour.  A  ‘Portrait 
of  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,’  No.  101,  is 
exhibited  by  R.  Buckner.  It  is  a  small  full- 
length,  of  which  the  excessive  height  at 
once  strikes  the  observer  ;  the  figure  is, 
however,  graceful  and  unaffected,  and  the 
features  are  painted  with  much  delicacy 
of  execution.  No.  67  is  a  ‘  Portrait  of  the 
Marquis  of  Douglas,’  and  No.  25,  a ‘Portrait 
of  Lord  Charles  Hamilton,’  by  the  same 
artist,  in  Avhich  the  heads  and  figures  are 
well  drawn  and  painted  ;  but  the  back¬ 
grounds  are  so  dark  that  in  a  few  years 
there  will  be  no  relief  to  the  figures. 

No.  497,  ‘Naiades,’  is  a  poetical  essay 
by  C.  Rolt,  composed  of  three  semi¬ 
nude  nymphs  disporting  themselves  in  the 
sea  ;  the  figures  are  well  drawn,  but  the 
picture  had  been  improved  by  a  greater 
degree  of  tenderness  and  brilliancy  in  the 
flesh  tones.  No.  566,  ‘The  Bridal  of 
Andalla,’  A.  F.  Patten,  is  painted  from 
the  well  known  lines  in  Lockhart’s  Spanish 
Ballads,  “  Rise  up,  rise  up,  Zarifa,”  &c. ;  but 
the  deceived  Zarifa  remains  seated,  while  her 
two  companions  eagerly  survey  the  bridal 
procession  from  their  Alhambresque  bal¬ 
cony,  the  minute  ornamentation  of  which 
being  studiously  brought  forward  super¬ 
sedes  the  figures  in  interest.  No.  552,  ‘The 
Keeper’s  Companions,’  H.  Hall,  is  a  picture 
of  great  merit  as  to  the  donkey  on  which 
the  keeper  is  mounted,  and  the  dogs  and  the 
keeper’s  hat,  but  the  man’s  extremities  have 
been  underrated.  No.  558,  ‘  Too  Hot,’  W. 
Hemsley,  is  a  small  picture  containing  a 
single  figure,  that  of  a  young  rustic  blowing 
his  hot  broth — a  very  truthful  representation. 

In  the  quality  of  its  landscape  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  tells  more  effectively  than  in  that  of 
its  figure  composition,  for  while  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  these  depends  in  so  great  a  measure 
upon  a  high  tone  of  intellectual  cultivation, 
many  most  unexceptionable  works  of  the 
former  class  are  produced  by  a  purely  un¬ 
imaginative  imitation  of  nature.  No.  108, 

‘  Evening  at  Chelsea,’  by  J.  B.  Pyne,  is  an 
exquisite  picture,  wrought  out  of  very 
ordinary  materials.  We  are  looking  up  the 
river  towards  Battersea  bridge,  the  lines 
of  the  houses  and  the  banks  of  the  river 
running  into  the  composition  by  a  per¬ 
spective  adjustment  so  nice  as  to  describe 
distance  with  a  surprising  reality.  We  had 
expected  to  have  saluted  this  painter  on  the 
Rialto  at  Venice,  or  to  have  picked  him  up 
somewhere  in  sunny  Sicily — but  lo !  we 
find  him  painting  Chelsea  Church  and 
writing  “  Mixed  Tea  ”  on  the  thresholds  of 
the  Chelsea  grocers.  The  sunny  glow  of  this 
admirable  picture  is  felt  over  the  whole 
of  this  end  of  the  room.  It  has  no  ex¬ 
aggerated  colour,  yet  is  it  powerful  in  that 
quality  by  a  treatment  which  raises  all  the 
warm  and  cool  grays  into  colour  at  once  rich 
and  harmonious,  it  is  in  short  a  production 
embodying  the  rarest  properties  of  Art. 
No.  213,  a  large  picture  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  room  by  W.  West,  describes  ‘  The 
Gudvangen  Branch  of  the  Sogne  Fiord, 
Norway,’  principally  a  composition  of  vast 
rocks  so  lofty  as  to  pierce  the  clouds — they 
enclose  a  little  sinuous  arm  of  the  sea 
that  mocks  the  grandeur  of  the  stupen¬ 
dous  rocks  by  which  it  is  enclosed.  The 
rocks  are  even  minutely  painted,  but  without 
injury  in  anywise  to  that  massive  breadth 
in  which  elevation  chiefly  resides.  No.  523 
is  another  work  by  the  same  painter  ;  it  is 
entitled ‘Strata  Rocks  at  Ilfracombe,  Devon,’ 
and  the  subject  seems  to  have  been  rendered 
with  geological  accuracy.  No.  576,  ‘Bar¬ 
mouth  Sands,  North  Wales,’ Alfred  Clint, 

presents  a  passage  of  sea-side  scenery  which 
this  artist  always  realises  with  singular 
felicity,  that  is  a  plain  of  sand — the  retiring 
flatness  of  the  shore  here  is  beyond  all  praise. 

In  No.  28  he  exhibits' Evening  after  a  Stormy 

Day  near  Ilfracombe,  North  coast  of  Devon,’ 
a  large  picture  in  which  is  shown  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  sea  driving  in  against  a  rocky  shore, 
with  other  interesting  works.  No.  69,  ‘  St. 
Catherine’s,  near  Guildford,’  G.  Cole,  is  one 
of  the  best  works  we  have  seen  exhibited 
under  this  name,  which  attaches  also  to 

No.  91,  ‘Loch  Labnaig  and  the  Braes  of 
Balquiddar,  Perthshire,  ”  a  large  picture 
describing  Highland  scenery  with  a  herd 
of  cattle  in  the  foreground.  There  are 
many  other  works  by  the  same  painter, 
all  much  superior  to  any  of  the  series  that 
have  preceded  them.  No.  130,  ‘A  Summer’s 
Morning  on  the  Thames,  near  Streatley,’ 
by  H.  J.  Boddington,  is  a  large  sunny 
picture  slightly  veiled  in  the  mist  of  the 
summer’s  morning.  The  strength  of  the 
work  lies  in  the  weedy  wealth  of  its  nearest 
section,  in  Avhich  are  described  many 
varieties  of  luxuriant  herbage,  some  fresh 
on  the  bank,  others  submerged  in  the 
stream,  a  verdant  confusion  more  beautiful 
to  the  eye  of  the  painter  than  the  many- 
hued  glories  of  the  neatest  parterre.  Tlie 
artist  exhibits  other  smaller  works  all 
extremely  substantial  in  their  foregrounds, 
so  much  so  indeed  as  here  and  there  to 
make  the  foliage  rather  woolly.  No.  149, 
by  J.  Tennant,  is  a  ‘  Road  over  a  Heath, 
from  Wimbledon  Common.’  To  the  twin 
sisters,  Hampstead  and  High  gate,  and 
also  to  Wimbledon  Common,  our  school  of 
landscape  is  much  indebted  but  very  un¬ 
grateful,  because  these  too  domestic  locales 
are  neglected  for  something  positively  less 
interesting.  We  are  weary  ad  nauseam  of 
the  Grand  Canal  at  Venice,  of  views  in 
Sicily,  and  views  of  Naples,  our  painters 
Avork  with  gusto  on  the  Monte  Cavallo 
at  Rome  —  we  wish  they  would  do  a 
little  more  on  the  Monte  Asino  at  Hamp¬ 
stead  ;  this  would  at  least  be  new  ground 
to  them  and  very  refreshing  to  us.  No.  179 
is  ‘  A  Composition,’  also  by  Tennant  ;  we 

Avish  it  had  been  larger ;  it  is  full  of  poetic 
feeling,  and  like  medieval  Italy, — the  banks 
of  the  Arno  near  Empoli.  Nos.  44,  411,  and 

413,  are  three  small  pictures  of  passages  of 
homely  English  scenery  by  J.  Wilson,  Jun., 
a  kind  of  subject  which  he  executes 
with  the  greatest  nicety.  The  compositions 
come  so  well  together  that  we  can  scarcely 
think  he  found  anything alreadyso admirably 
adjusted.  They  are  charming  in  execution, 
but  certainly  too  cold,  and  their  being 
coloured  almost  as  monochromes  is  objec¬ 
tionable — there  is  throughout  little  de¬ 
parture  from  green.  The  same  artist  con¬ 
tributes  also  several  marine  subjects,  and 
by  J.  Wilson,  Sen.,  there  are  No.  46,  ‘On 
the  Thames,’  ‘  No.  89,  ‘  Waterfall,  Perth¬ 
shire,’  &c.  &c.  No.  174,  by  W.  W.  Gosling, 
is  without  a  title,  but  the  number  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  snatch  of  an  old  song — 

“  The  wood  wren  sang  and  would  not  cease, 

Sitting  upon  the  spray, 

So  loud,  he  awakened  Robin  Hood, 

In  the  green  wood  where  he  lay.” 

Although  the  composition  with  its  startled 
deer  is  more  immediately  suggestive  of  the 
soliloquy  of  tlie  melancholy  Jaques,  yet  not 
sufficiently  romantic  for  either,  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  production  of  great  excellence,  and 
apparently  very  carefully,  as  to  drawing 
and  detail,  worked  out  from  nature ;  in 
colour,  nature  is  Avarmer.  It  is  a  passage 
of  forest  scenery  large  and  broad,  evidently 
a  close  imitation  from  a  veritable  locality — 
the  principal  object  being  a  well-grown 
beech  tree,  of  which  the  arms  and  smaller 
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boughs  are  made  out  with  the  utmost  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail.  It  is  in  a  great  measure 
shaded,  and  had  the  partial  light  been  more 
forced,  the  effect  had  been  infinitely  better. 
No.  234,  ‘  Lucken  Chine,  Isle  of  Wight,’ 
J.  Danby.  This  is  a  freely  painted  sunny 
picture  :  the  sun  is  opposed  by  one  of 
the  masses  of  the  composition  which 
breaks  the  sky,  and  the  water  is  lustrous 
with  warm  reflection :  the  picture  has 
much  merit.  In  fruit  and  still  life  painting 
there  is  an  admirable  composition,  No. 
447,  ‘  An  American  Market  Basket,’  S. 
Anderson.  The  principal  object  is,  in 
reality,  a  basket  filled  with  fruits  and 
vegetables,  with  an  accompaniment  of 
game,  fish,  and  other  material,  all  painted 
with  surpassing  truth.  No.  253,  ‘  Fruit, 
Game,  &c.’  by  W.  Duffield,  is  also  a 
picture  of  the  same  class,  but  with  more 
elegance  in  its  distribution  :  the  fruit  is 
painted  with  the  usual  power  of  the  artist, 
who  has  also  contributed  a  figure  picture, 
No.  338,  ‘  The  Gardener’s  Daughter,’  a  small 
composition  finished  with  the  utmost  neat¬ 
ness  of  execution  ;  she  carries  a  basket  of 
fruit  which,  of  course,  is  represented  with 
perfection  of  similation.  There  are  a  few 
notable  examples  of  animal  painting,  as  No. 
7,  ‘  Ponies  in  a  Farmyard,’  A.  J.  Stark,  an 
unassuming  composition  which  manifests 
the  utmost  earnestness  of  purpose.  No.  208, 

‘  The  Denizens  of  the  River  Wye,’  H.  L. 
Bolfe,  a  salmon  and  some  fine  trout 
sustain  the  reputation  of  the  artist  as  a 
painter  of  fish.  No.  211,  ‘A  Morning’s 
Sport  on  the  River  TIske,’  A.  F.  Rolfe, 
is  another  composition  appropriately  allu¬ 
sive  to  the  gentle  art.  No.  221,  ‘  Sheep — 
Early  Morning,’  G.  W.  Horlor,  is  a  com¬ 
position  in  which  the  animals  are  naturally 
described,  but  there  are  now  so  many  high 
class  compositions  of  this  kind,  that  to  merit 
unqualified  praise,  animal  pictures  must  be 
of  extraordinary  merit.  No.  467,  ‘  In  Our 
Pasture,’  W.  H.  IIopkins,  is  another  animal 
picture  worthy  of  note.  No.  478,  In  ‘the 
Reapers  ’  W.  Lee,  the  figures  are  rendered 
with  masterly  feeling,  insomuch  as  to 
support  the  reputation  of  the  artist  as  a 
painter  of  rustic  and  coast  figures. 

The  water-colour  room  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  works  of  various  degrees  of  pre¬ 
tension,  a  few  are  of  a  high  degree  of 
merit.  No.  602,  ‘  Sunset  ’ — a  study  in  crayon, 
T.  L.  Rowbotham,  is  very  skilfully  handled, 
but  there  is  perhaps  only  one  artist  who  has 
really  succeeded  in  this  department.  No. 
614,  ‘The  Chapel  in  St.  Jacques,  Antwerp,’ 
S.  Read,  is  a  powerful  drawing  of  a  very 
difficult  subject.  In  No.  640,  ‘  The  Haunted 
House,’  by  the  same  painter,  the  subject  is 
carried  out  with  a  mysterious  sentiment 
which  at  once  suggests  the  title.  No.  645, 
‘Hydrangea,’  Y.  Bartholomew,  is  a  drawing 
of  a  superb  plant  executed  with  all  the 
masterly  knowledge  of  the  artist  ;  and  in  a 
similar  department  by  Mrs.  Y.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  the  subject  ‘  Fruit,’  No.  718,  is 
a  representation  of  the  most  perfect  natural 
truth.  No.  688, ‘The  Three  Pets,’ Miss  C. 
E.  F.  Kettle,  presents  a  miniature  of  a 
child,  charming  in  colour  and  infantine 
expression  ;  and  by  the  same  lady,  No.  720, 

‘  The  Daughter  of  Babylon,’  also  successful 
in  expression,  is  an  essay  in  another  manner. 
Of  others  of  which  we  would  speak  we 
cannot  extend  our  notice  beyond  the 
mention  of  the  names — as  No.  611,  ‘  Whitby 
from  Upgang,’  C.  P.  Knight.  No.  665, 
‘Portrait  of.  a  Child,’  J.  Hayllar.  No. 
668,  ‘  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  Louisa  Roberts. 
No.  696,  ‘  Contemplation,’  W.  Bowness. 
No.  694,  ‘Study  of  Fruit,’  Mrs  Withers. 
No.  743,  ‘  Roses,  &c.’  Mrs.  Duffield,  &e. 


THE 

EXHIBITION  OF  AMATEUR  ART 

IN  AID  OF  TIIE  PATRIOTIC  FUND. 


This  is  the  most  popular  of  the  exhibitions 
of  the  earlier  season  ;  day  after  day  the 
room  is  thronged  with  the  elite  of  the  rank 
and  fashion  of  the  metropolis,  with  a  pro¬ 
portional  benefit  to  the  fund  for  the  relief 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  British  officers 
who  have  fallen  in  battle.  Under  the 
immediate  patronage  of  her  Majesty  and  of 
his  Rojuil  Highness  Prince  Albert,  with 
contributions  from  the  younger  members 
of  the  Royal  Family, and  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester, — it  possesses  an 
interest  far  beyond  that  which  has  attached 
to  any  preceding  exhibition  of  amateur 
art,  and  independently  of  that  with  which 
it  is  invested  by  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  instituted.  To  her  Majesty  and  the 
Prince  Consort,  apart  from  the  lustre 
shed  upon  the  throne  of  these  realms,  all 
honour  is  due  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
discharge  those  parental  and  domestic  duties 
among  which  we  find  the  inculcation  of  a 
spirit  of  public  usefulness  in  the  adaptation 
even  of  accomplishments  usually  considered 
only  ornamental.  The  contributions  to  the 
exhibition  amount  in  number,  according 
to  the  catalogue,  to  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  and  “  the  committee  regret  the 
incompleteness  of  the  catalogue  ;  the  con¬ 
tributions  are  so  numerous,  and  so  many 
have  not  been  received  in  time,  that  they 
intend  without  delay  to  add  a  supplement 
to  this  first  edition,  which  only  comprises  a 
portion  of  the  collection  ;  ”  a  second  there¬ 
fore,  and  perhaps  a  third  edition  of  the 
catalogue  will  be  called  for.  These  works 
are  not  presented  as  a  challenge  to  public 
criticism ;  if  they  were  there  are  some  of 
which  we  could  speak  in  terms  of  unexcep¬ 
tionable  praise  as  works  of  Art.  They  come 
before  the  public  as  offerings  to  a  patriotic 
cause,  and  are  th erefore  all  entitled  to  respect 
as  works  of  benevolence.  The  contributions 
of  the  Royal  Family,  as  they  are  numbered 
in  the  catalogue, stand  thus — ‘The  Knight,’ 
by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  ‘  The 
Battle  Field,’  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Royal ; 

‘  The  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Henry 
the  Fifth,’  H.R.H.  Prince  Alfred ;  ‘Prayer,’ 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  Alice  ;  ‘  Girl  Asleep,’ 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  Helena ;  and  con¬ 
tributed  by  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Glou¬ 
cester  there  are  not  less  than  sixteen  works 
— ‘  The  Capuchin  Friar,’  ‘  Head  of  a  Girl,’ 
‘Sketch  of  a  Head  with  a  Hawk,’  ‘The  Game 
Keeper,’  ‘  The  Way-farer,’  ‘  Peasant  Girl,’ 

‘  Group  of  Angels,’  ‘A  Cottager’s  Family,’ 

‘  Gleaners,’  ‘Apple  Gathering,’  ‘The  Ferry,’ 
‘Shepherd  in  the  Snow,’  ‘Fisherman  and 
Girl,’  ‘  Village  Scene,’  Peasants  on  a  Bridge,’ 

‘  Virgin  and  Child.’  The  collection  com¬ 
prehends  works  in  every  department  of  art, 
and  we  observe  pictures  by  painters  of 
eminence  contributed  either  by  themselves, 
or  by  the  proprietors  ;  also  a  few  pictures 
of  the  Italian  schools.  An  assemblage  so 
numerous,  although  a  great  proportion  of 
the  works  are  small,  involved  necessarily 
great  difficulties  in  hanging,  thus  very 
many  drawings  and  pictures  are  not  placed 
so  advantageously  as  could  be  desired  ;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  contributors  are  not  ani¬ 
mated  by  any  spirit  of  competition,  every 
allowance  will  be  made  for  the  size  of  the 
room  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
works,  which  for  the  most  part  are  intended 
to  be  placed  near  the  eye.  The  work  by 
the  Princess  Royal  is  placed  over  the  fire¬ 
place,  and  those  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Royal  Family  are  distributed  throughout 
the  room  so  as  to  divide  the  throng  of 


visitors.  Affixed  to  the  picture  by  the 
Princess  Royal,  is  a  paper  notifying  that 
two  hundred  pounds  are  offered  for  the 
work.  Three  offers  have  been  made,  of 
which  this  is  the  last  and  greatest ;  it  is 
yet  open  to  an  advance,  and  it  is  to  be 
executed  in  chromo-lithography,  by  which 
also  a  considerable  sum  will  be  realised,  as 
the  subscription  list  at  one  guinea  each  is 
already  very  numerously  signed  ;  thus  the 
amount  derived  from  this  work  alone  will 
be  very  considerable.  In  the  early  part  of 
April  the  sum  already  realised  for  the  fund 
was  four  thousand  pounds,  at  which  time 
the  exhibition  had  yet  in  prospect  three 
weeks  of  duration.  The  receipts  at  the 
door  for  admission  were  daily  between 
thirty  and  forty  pounds ;  on  one  occasion 
they  rose  to  forty-three  pounds,  hence  may 
be  formed  some  idea  of  the  amount  that 
will  accrue  to  the  fund  from  the  charge  for 
admission,  and  from  the  sale  of  works 
already  disposed  of.  But  as  in  all  exhi¬ 
bitions  there  will  be  an  unsold  residue,  we 
know  not  the  views  of  the  committee  on 
this  subject,  but  they  will  determine  what 
is  best  to  be  done  with  the  unpurchased 
remainder,  as  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
entire  catalogue  is  absolutely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund. 
The  contribution  of  the  Princess  Royal 
is  virtually  submitted  to  auction,  there 
cannot  therefore  be  any  reasonable  ob¬ 
jection  raised  by  any  contributor  why 
those  which  remain  unsold  should  not  be 
offered  for  sale  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
collection  of  a  private  gentleman.  There  is 
we  think  no  other  way  of  promptly  and 
effectively  making  the  most  of  the  collection 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fund.  The  catalogue, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  is  daily  in¬ 
creasing  :  hence  the  interest  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  will  be  fresh,  even  to  the  term  of  its 
brief  duration,  which  is,  we  believe,  limited 
to  about  the  end  of  April,  because  at  that 
time  preparation  must  be  made  for  the 
reception  of  French  works  for  an  exhibition 
of  the  modern  art  of  that  school.  We  have 
said  that  in  this  collection  there  are  works 
of  which  we  might  speak  in  terms  of  un¬ 
qualified  praise,  but  as  this,  like  all  other 
collections,  is  of  unequal  merit,  a  detailed 
criticism  in  such  a  case  is  uncalled  for,  and 
a  criticism  of  a  few  works  would  be  in¬ 
vidious. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  contributions 
of  the  Royal  Family  are  figure  drawings — 
some  only  outline,  but  all  evidently  resulting 
from  a  system  of  instruction  which  teaches 
drawing  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term. 
There  is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a 
preponderance  of  landscape  ;  we  wish  it 
were  otherwise,  because  essays  in  figure 
and  form  indicate  the  study  of  form,  and 
must  ultimately  secure  to  the  student  a 
power  which  can  be  acquired  by  no  other 
course  of  study.  A  glance,  however,  at  the 
works  contributed  sufficiently  shows  that 
amateurs  have  greatly  advanced,  as  well  in 
execution  as  in  taste,  since  Harding  many 
years  ago  published,  in  his  work  on  the 
lead  pencil,  his  examples  of  the  style  of 
drawing  taught  in  that  day.  That  her 
Majesty  and  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  should 
have  been  pleased  to  permit  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  these  drawings,  has  not  only  given  to 
the  exhibition  a  singularly  attractive  feature, 
but  one  without  which  neither  its  interest 
nor  substantial  results  could  have  been 
what  they  already  are  :  and  we  may  indulge 
a  hope  that  rypon  some  future  occasion  we 
shall  again  see  the  progressive  works  of  the 
I’oyal  students  in  another  of  those  acts  of 
graceful  condescension  by  which  the  Queen 
so  much  endears  herself  to  the  hearts  of  her 
subjects. 
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WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No.  V.— WILLIAM  COLLINS,  II. A. 

oremost  among  tlie  class  ot  artists  whom  we 
described,  last  month,  when  writing  of  Frede¬ 
rick  Goodall,  as  “  sunshine  painters,”  for 
want  of  a  term  whereby  the  character  of 
their  works  might  be  better  expressed, 
stands  William  Collins.  The  question  had 
frequently  occurred  to  us  when  contem¬ 
plating  year  after  year  his  pictures  in  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  British  Institution,  whether  the 
clouds  of  disappointment,  neglect,  and  despondency 
could  ever  have  passed  across  his  pathway  through 
life  ?  certainly  their  shadows  rarely  rested  on  his 
canvasses  ;  no,  nor  any  of  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
save  those  which  are  brilliant  with  sunshine,  or  so 
light  and  buoyant  as  to  tranquillise  the  heart  rather  than 
cause  it  apprehension.  His  pencil,  unlike  that  of  Constable, 
was  never  dipped  in  the  colours  of  the  thunderstorm  ;  it 
delighted  not  iu  the  warring  elements :  the  fierce  passions  of 
humanity  were  never  perpetuated  by  it,  nor  the  miseries 
to  which  Providence  sometimes  subjects  the  good.  Collins 
must  have  had  a  tender  and  gentle  nature  if  his  works  were 
the  mirror  of  himself  ;  and  such  we  believe  them  to  be  :  one 
thing  may  be  assumed  as  a  fact,  from  his  published  letters, 
how,  in  his  own  dark  hours  of  trouble,  his  spirit  maintained  its 
serenity  and  found  comfort  by  looking  upwards. 

The  biography  of  this  artist,*  from  the  pen  of  his  son  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 


— -who  has  since  risen  into  fame  as  the  writer  of  some  admirable  works  ot 
fiction, — leaves  little  unsaid  which  could  be  told  of  him  :  we  shall  there¬ 
fore  refer  to  these  volumes  for  the  information  now  laid  before  our 
readers. 

Collins  was  born  in  Great  Titclifield-street,  London,  on  the  18th  of 
September,  1788  :  his  father,  a  native  of  Ireland,  came  over  to  England 
and  settled  here,  supporting  his  family  by  his  literary  talents  and  by 
dealing  in  pictures :  the  latter  vocation,  it  seems,  had  no  little  influence 
in  determining  his  son  in  following  the  career  in  which  he  afterwards 
became  so  eminent.  Under  the  guidance  of  his  father  and  of  George 
Morland — a  friend  of  the  family,  the  young  Collins  made  some  progress 
with  his  pencil :  even  as  a  child  he  had  evinced  so  great  an  aptitude  for 
Art  that  his  father  would  sometimes  predict  he  might  live  long  enough 
“  to  see  poor  Bill  an  R.A.” 

In  1807  he  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  also  con¬ 
tributed  two  pictures,  both  of  them  views  near  Millbank,  to  the  Exhibition; 
his  biographer  thus  refers  to  this  period  of  his  life : — “  Mr.  Collins’s 
attention,  during  his  attendance  at  the  Royal  Academy,  was  devoted  to 
all  branches  of  its  instruction  most  necessary  to  the  School  of  Painting, 
towards  which  his  ambition  was  now  directed— the  portrayal  of  landscape 
and  of  domestic  life.  As  a  student  his  conduct  was  orderly,  and  his 
industry  untiring.  Among  his  companions  he  belonged  to  the  unassuming 
steadily  labouring  class — taking  no  care  to  distinguish  himself  personally, 
by  the  common  insignia  of  the  more  aspiring  spirits  among  the  scholars 
of  Art.  He  neither  cultivated  a  moustachio,  displayed  his  neck,  or 
trained  his  hair  over  his  coat-collar  into  the  true  Raphael  flow.  He  never 
sat  in  judgment  on  the  capacity  of  his  masters,  or  rushed  into  rivalry 
with  Michael  Angelo,  before  he  was  quite  able  to  draw  correctly  from  a 
plaster  cast ;  but  he  worked  on  gladly  and  carefully,  biding  his  time  with 
patience,  and  digesting  his  instructions  with  care.  In  1809 — two  years 
after  his  entrance  within  the  Academy  walls — he  gained  the  silver  medal 
for  a  drawing  from  the  life.” 

Collins,  as  we  have  already  seen,  began  to  exhibit  early,  both  at  the 
Academy  and  the  British  Institution  ;  his  contributions  for  the  first  year 


or  two  being  small  landscapes  displaying  the  timidity  and  inexperience 
of  a  juvenile  hand  :  they  were,  however,  noticed  approvingly  by  some  of 
the  gentler  critics  of  the  day.  In  1811,  one  of  his  exhibited  works,  “The 
Young  Fifer,”  was  purchased  by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  for  80  guineas,  a 
good  price  for  a  picture  by  a  comparatively  unknown  young  artist; 
indeed,  his  receipts  this  year  were  of  a  most  satisfactory  nature,  for  he 
disposed  altogether  of  seven  pictures,  for  which  he  received  317  guineas  ; 
but  the  family  demands  upon  his  resources  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
leave  his  purse  always  empty  :  four  years  from  this  date  we  find  him 
telling  Sir  Thomas  Heathcote  that  “the  whole  produce  of  a  twelve- 
month’s  study  and  its  attendant  expenses,  has  been  rewarded  by  about 


*  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  William  Collins,  Esq.,  R.  A.,  with  Selections  from  his 
Journal  and  Correspondence.”  By  his  son,  W.  Wilkie  Collins.  2  vols.  Published 
by  Longman  &  Co.  1848. 


one  hundred  guineas.”  The  death  ot  his  kind  father,  however,  in  the 
following  year,  was  a  sad  blow  to  his  prospects  of  independence, 
irrespective  of  the  sorrow  occasioned  by  his  loss  :  the  elder  Collins  had 
been  for  some  time  in  considerable  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  after  his 
death,  the  furniture  and  effects  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors, 
the  young  painter  himself  giving  up  some  of  his  recently  finished 
pictures,  or  rather  sketches,  to  assist  in  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  due 
from  his  father.  “  So  completely  was  the  house  now  emptied,  to  afford 
payment  to  the  last  farthing  of  the  debts  of  necessity  contracted  by  its 
unfortunate  master,  that  the  painter,  and  his  mother  and  brother,  were 
found  by  their  kind  friend,  the  late  Mrs.  Hand,  taking  their  scanty  evening 
meal  on  an  old  box, — the  only  substitute  for  a  table  which  they  possessed. 
From  this  comfortless  situation  they  were  immediately  extricated  by 
Mrs.  Rand,  who  presented  them  with  the  articles  of  furniture  that  they 
required.” 
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And  yet  it  was  iu  this  year,  and  during  this  family  affliction,  that  he 
painted  the  picture  which  at  once  made  his  name  famous  :  it  is  one  of  the 
very  few  compositions  of  a  sorrowful  nature  with  which  his  pencil  is 
associated  :  perhaps  the  circumstances  through  which  his  family  had  so 
recently  passed,  may  have  suggested  the  subject  to  his  mind  :  the  Sale 
of  the  Pet  Lamb,  purchased  for  the  sum  of  140  guineas,  from  the 
Academy  exhibition  of  1813,  was  one  of  the  leading  stars  of  the  gallery. 
What  a  touching  story  is  told  in  this  simple  rustic  scene ;  how  truthfully 
and  naturally  is  it  expressed  :  and  what  an  amount  of  childish  misery  and 
solicitude  is  manifested  by  the  majority  of  the  actors  in  it.  First,  there 
is  the  butcher  counting  into  the  hand  of  the  matron  the  price  he  is  to 
pay  for  the  little  favourite ;  by  the  side  of  the  mother  is  one  of  her 
children  entreating  her  with  tears  not  to  dispose  of  the  pet ;  the  poor 
child  knows  not  what  stern  necessity  compels  the  separation  : — 

“Oh,  poverty’s  a  weary  thing, 

’Tis  full  of  grief  and  woe.” 

Foremost  in  the  group  below  is  a  sturdy,  good-natured-looking  butcher- 
boy,  waiting  to  wheel  away  in  his  barrow  the  victim  of  the  slaughter¬ 
house  ;  a  young  child  is  endeavouring  to  push  aside  the  juvenile  man  of 


business  :  one  boy  is  taking  a  last  farewell  of  the  pet,  while  another, 
somewhat  older,  appears  to  be  suggesting  the  expediency  of  carrying  it 
off  and  hiding  it,  and  another  of  the  family  offers  it  a  parting  draught  ere 
they  are  separated  for  ever.  We  have  seen  children  weep  over  this  most 
pathetic  picture,  full  of  incidents  which,  when  it  was  exhibited,  “pos¬ 
sessed  themselves,  unresisted,  of  the  feelings  of  all  who  beheld  them, — from 
the  youthful  spectators,  who  hated  the  butcher  with  all  their  souls,  to  the 
cultivated  elders,  who  calmly  admired  the  truthful  ease  with  which  the 
rustic  story  was  told,  or  sympathised  with  the  kindly  moral  which  the 
eloquent  picture  conveyed.”  It  was  engraved  for  one  of  the  annuals. 

Another  picture  exhibited  this  year — 1813 — is  of  a  character  in  some 
degree  similar  to  that  of  the  “  Pet  Lamb  it  is  called,  “  The  Burial-Place 
of  a  Favourite  Bird,” — a  subject  evidently  arising  from  the  painter’s 
recent  bereavement.  A  group  of  children  stand  in  the  foreground  of  the 
composition,  under  the  spreading  branches  of  a  large  tree,  engaged  in  their 
melancholy  task  :  one  boy  is  digging  the  grave,  while  another  stands  by 
his  side  with  the  dead  bird  wrapped  in  a  shroud  of  leaves ;  the  back¬ 
ground  is  occupied  by  a  wood  dimly  fading  away  into  the  distance.  The 
subject  is  treated  with  much  simple  practical  feeling.  His  two  Academy 
pictures  of  1814,  “  The  Blackberry-Gatherers,”  purchased  by  his  friend, 
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Mrs.  Hand,  and  the  “  Birdcatchers,”  purchased  by  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  gained  for  the  painter  admission  into  the  rank  of  Associate  of  the 
Academy. 

In  1815,  Collins  paid  a  visit  with  his  friend  Stark,  the  clever  landscape- 
painter,  who  is  still  living  and  practising  his  art,  to  the  family  of  the  latter 
in  Norfolk  :  here,  especially  about  the  coast  near  Cromer,  he  made  many 
of  those  sketches  from  which,  in  subsequent  years,  some  of  his  best 
pictures  of  coast-scenery  were  painted.  Whatever  he  produced  at  this 
time  found  purchasers  ;  but,  as  his  son  and  biographer  writes,  “  The  nation 
had  not  yet  rallied  from  the  exhausting  effects  of  long  and  expensive  wars ; 
and  painting  still  struggled  slowly  onward  through  the  political  obstacles 
and  social  confusions  of  the  age.  The  remuneration  obtained  for  works 
of  Art  was  often  less  than  half  that  which  is  now  realised  by  modern 
pictures  in  these  peaceful  times  (1848)  of  vast  and  general  patronage. 
Although  every  succeeding  year  gained  him  increased  popularity,  and 
although  artists  and  amateurs  gave  renewed  praise  and  frequent  encourage¬ 
ment  to  every  fresh  effort  of  his  pencil,  Mr.  Collins  remained,  as  regarded 
his  pecuniary  affairs,  in  anything  but  affluent,  or  even  easy  circumstances.” 
There  is  an  entry  in  the  artist’s  own  private  diary,  dated  April  13th, 
1816,  which  shows  his  position  at  this  time  with  respect  to  money 
matters  : — “  Chatted  with  a  visitor  till  twelve,  when  I  posted  this  dreary 
ledger,  ou  a  dreary,  black-looking  April  day,  with  one  sixpence  in  my 


pocket,  seven  hundred  pounds  iu  debt,  shabby  clothes,  a  fine  house,  a 
large  stock  of  my  own  handy-works,  a  certainty  (as  anything  short  of 
“  a  bird  in  the  hand  ”  can  be)  of  about  a  couple  of  hundreds,  and  a  deter¬ 
mination  unshaken — and,  please  God,  not  to  be  shaken  by  anything — of 
becoming  a  great  painter,  than  which  I  know  no  greater  name.” 

This  state  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  pressed  heavily  on  the  young 
artist’s  mind,  and,  as  a  consequence,  he  began  to  consider  whether  a  class 
of  pictures  hitherto  comparatively  unknown  to  the  public  might  not  find 
greater  popularity  than  that  he  had  as  yet  attempted.  Two  pictures  he 
had  painted  from  sketches  of  coast  scenes  made  at  Cromer,  he  had  sold 
at  good  prices — good,  that  is  to  say,  considering  the  sums  then  paid — 
one  of  them  to  Sir  Thomas  Heathcote,  who  proved  himself  a  kind  and 
generous  friend  to  Collins  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Both  of  these 
works  were  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  and  the  favourable  judgment 
accorded  to  them  determined  the  artist  to  proceed  onward  in  the  same 
direction  :  and  thus  began  another  epoch  in  his  life.  To  prepare  for  this 
new  pictorial  enterprise  he  went  down  to  Hastings,  then  a  mere  village  of 
fishermen,  where  he  continued  some  two  or  three  months,  making,  as  he 
writes  to  Sir  Thomas,  “  a  sufficient  number  of  sketches  and  observations 
to  complete  the  pictures  I  propose  exhibiting  in  the  ensuing  season.  ’ 
These  pictures  were  entitled  “  Fishermen  coming  Ashore  before  Sunrise,” 
purchased  by  Collins’s  friend,  Mrs.  Hand,  and  “  Sunrise,  ’  bought  by  Sir 
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John  Leicester,  afterwards  Lord  De  Tabley.  The  latter  work  especially 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class  he  ever  produced  :  to  it,  writes  his 
biographer,  “  a  melancholy  interest  attaches.  As  it  was  the  first,  so  it 
was  among  the  last  of  the  great  sea-pieces  he  ever  painted  ;  a  repetition 
of  it  having  been  produced  by  him  at  the  Exhibition  of  1846,  the  year  in 
which  his  employments  in  the  Art  ceased  for  the  public  eye  for  ever  !  ” 

A  journey  of  relaxation  he  made  to  Paris  in  1817,  in  company  with 
two  brother  painters,  Mr.  Leslie,  R.A.,  and  Washington  Allston,  A.R.A., 
produced  two  pictures  of  still  another  class  of  subject,  that  showed  the 
versatility  of  his  powers  :  these  were  “  The  Departure  of  the  Diligence 
from  Rouen,”  sold  to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  “  Scene  on  the  Boule¬ 
vards,”  bought  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  We  mention  the  names  of 
the  purchasers  of  Collins’s  pictures  to  show  that  his  works  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  most  eminent  connoisseurs  of  his  time ;  among  whom  also 
was  George  IV.,  then  Prince  Regent,  who  bought  from  the  Academy  in 
the  same  year  (1818)  his  “  Scene  on  the  Coast  of  Norfolk  ;  ”  this  picture 
is  being  engraved  for  our  series  of  “  Royal  Pictures  :  ”  we  shall  have  to 
speak  of  it  when  the  print  comes  before  our  readers.  Like  many  other 
artists  who  have  obtained  renown  as  historical  or  landscape  painters, 
Collins  rarely  passed  a  year  of  his  earlier  life  without  exhibiting  one  or 


two  portraits,  executed  not  so  much  from  a  love  of  this  style  of  painting, 
as  to  add  to  his  income. 

In  1820  the  wishes  of  his  lamented  father  were  realised — “poor  Bill” 
was  elected  R.A.  ;  a  well-earned  tribute  to  his  merit,  yet  bestowed  at  a 
much  earlier  age  than  artists  are  now,  generally,  accustomed  to  receive 
such  an  honour. 

Passing  by  the  next  five  or  six  years,  during  which  Collins  visited 
Devonshire,  Edinburgh,  and  one  or  two  other  places,  our  circumscribed 
space  compels  us  at  once  to  notice,  in  the  order  of  time,  his  other 
pictures  which  are  here  engraved. 

The  Fisherman’s  Departure  was  painted,  in  1826,  for  Mr.  Morrison, 
a  well-known  collector,  who  paid  for  it  350  guineas,  the  largest  sum,  with 
four  exceptions,  Collins  ever  received  for  a  picture.  Two  years  after¬ 
wards  he  repeated  this  work  for  Mr.  Chamberlayne  :  it  has  also  been 
twice  engraved ;  once  on  rather  a  large  scale,  by  Phelps,  and  again,  by 
C.  Rolls,  in  the  “  Amulet.”  This  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Collins’s 
coast-scenes  :  the  time  is  evening  ;  the  moon  gradually  rises  behind  a 
mass  of  dark  clouds  :  her  beams  already  tremble  on  the  ti'anquil  waters 
of  the  sea,  and  tip  with  a  soft  light  the  jagged  edges  of  a  range  of  cliffs, 
stretching  on  the  right  of  the  picture  from  the  foreground  to  the  extreme 
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distance.  The  cottage  of  the  fisherman  is  elevated  far  above  the  beach, 
and  at  its  door  are  various  members  of  his  family,  assembled  to  witness 
his  departure  :  the  fisherman  himself  is  taking  a  farewell  kiss  of  one  of 
his  young  children ;  his  eldest  boy  stands  by  his  side,  laden  with  boat- 
cloak,  lantern,  &c.,  for  the  pight  of  toil.  To  the  left  of  the  picture 
stands  a  fine  Newfoundland  dog,  waiting,  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  rude 
wooden  stairs  that  leads  to  the  beach,  his  master’s  departure.  The 
picture  is  a  truthful,  unexaggerated  bit  of  nature. 

Rustic  Hospitality  was  painted  in  1834,  for  Mr.  John  Marshall  (of 
Leeds,  we  believe)  ;  a  repetition  of  the  picture  was  afterwards  made  for 
Mr.  Hogarth,  of  the  Haymarket ;  an  engraving  from  this  was  published 
by  him  in  his  “Finden’s  Gallery  of  Modern  British  Art.”  It  may  be 
affirmed  without  much  fear  of  contradiction  that  none  but  a  man  of 
genuine  kindly  heart  could  have  entertained  such  a  subject,  or  rather 
could  have  “  thought”  it.  “  On  the  withered  trunk  of  a  felled  tree,”  it  is 
thus  described  by  the  painter’s  son,  “  before  a  cottage  gate,  sits  the  object 
of  ‘  Rustic  Hospitality.’  His  coarse,  dusty  garments,  his  listless  position, 
and.  his  half-suffering  expression  of  countenance,  indicate  his  humble 
station  in  life,  his  weariness,  and  the  distance  he  has  journeyed.  In  the 
middle  of  the  picture  is  a  group  of  three  children,  in  many  respects  the 


happiest  the  artist  ever  painted.  One  fair,  healthy  little  girl  advances 
slowly  and  seriously  towards  the  traveller,  carrying  a  jug  of  beer,  with  a 
younger  sister  by  her  side,  who  is  turning  to  run  away  at  the  unusual 
sight  of  a  stranger’s  face  ;  while  a  chubby  urchin,  still  more  shy,  crouches 
behind  them  both,  taking  an  observation  of  the  new  guest  from  the 
securest  position  he  can  find.  *  *  *  At  the  opposite  extremity  of 

the  picture  is  the  cottage  gate.  The  door  of  the  principal  room  in  the 
little  abode  behind  it  is  open,  and  reveals  the  figure  of  the  mother  of  the 
young  cottagers,  occupied  in  cutting  bread  and  cheese  for  the  traveller’s 
meal.  All  the  accessories  of  the  picture  suggest  the  primitive  retirement 
and  simplicity  of  the  place  and  its  inhabitants.  *  *  *  The  breadth 

and  grandeur  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  deep  richness  and  transparency 
of  colour,  discernible  in  this  picture,  testify  to  the  painter’s  successful 
study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  old  master's,  and  add  forcibly  to 
the  sterling  attraction  of  his  simple  and  natural  illustration  of  the 
subject.” 

The  picture  of  Sunday  Morning  is  another  of  those  rural  English 
scenes  with  which  the  name  of  Collins  is  so  closely  associated.  It  was 
painted  in  1836,  for  the  late  Mr.  George  Ivnott,  and  at  the  dispersion  of 
his  collection,  consequent  on  his  decease,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  George 
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Bacon,  of  Nottingham,  in  whose  possession,  we  believe,  it  still  remains : 
it  has  been  engraved,  in  mezzotint,  by  S.  W.  Reynolds.  There  is  a  charm 
in  this  composition  which  at  once  throws  back  the  thoughts  to  a  past 
period  of  the  peasant-life  of  England  ;  it  is  the  representation  of  a 
passage,  so  to  speak,  in  our  social  condition,  that  has  mainly  contributed 
to  exalt  our  national  character,  and  to  bring  down  a  blessing  upon  our 
country  :  it  will  be  a  dark  day  for  us  when  our  “  Sunday  Morning  ”  greets 
us  with  any  other  aspect,  or  with  other  music  than 

“  The  sound  of  the  church-going  bells.” 

Fi’Om  a  pretty  thatched  cottage,  around  which  roses  and  honeysuckles, 
and  many  other  sweetly-scented  flowers  grow  luxuriously,  a  couple  in 
the  prime  of  life  lead  forth  an  aged  parent  for  “  the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary ;  ”  a  pony,  with  pillion  on  its  back,  waits  to  carry  the  old  lady 
through  that  shaded  green  lane,  short  though  the  distance  be,  to  the 
church  whose  spire  peeps  through  the  farthest  extremity  :  the  eldest 
boy  has  brought  out  a  chair  to  assist  his  grandmother  in  mounting  the 
animal ;  a  younger  brother  (we  warrant  he  is  a  bit  of  a  beau  in  his  way) 
has  impressed  a  sister  into  his  service  to  fasten  his  boot-lace  ;  and  the 
youngest  of  the  family  is  elevated  on  tiptoe  to  thrust  an  apple  into  the 


horse's  mouth.  There  is  not  a  fragment  of  the  composition  that  does 
not  exhibit  a  touch  of  genuine  nature,  while  “  over  each  and  all  the  same 
pure  and  peaceful  sentiment  presides.  In  the  most  trivial,  as  in  the 
most  important  objects,  the  resources  of  Art  are  used  with  equal  skill 
and  equal  power  to  produce  that  impression  of  mild  religious  tranquillity 
which  the  successful  treatment  of  the  subject  demands,  and  which  makes 
this  picture  at  once  an  eulogium  on  the  humble  piety  of  the  English 
peasant,  and  a  homily  on  the  reverence  that  is  due  to  the  Christian’s 
Sunday.” 

This  picture  and  another,  “  Happy  as  a  King,”  a  duplicate  of  which  is 
in  the  Vernon  Gallery  and  has  been  engraved  in  the  Art- Journal,  were 
the  last  works  exhibited  by  Collins  ere,  with  his  family,  he  took  his 
departure  from  England  to  visit  Italy.  He  left  London  in  September, 
1836,  and  remained  abroad  almost  two  years,  during  which  time  he 
visited  the  cities  of  Italy  most  renowned  for  their  treasures  of  Art.  The 
curiosity  of  the  cognoscenti  was  aroused  on  his  return  to  know  what  effect 
his  continental  travels  might  have  upon  his  future  works.  “  Collins,” 
writes  his  intimate  friend  Wilkie  to  Sir  W.  Knighton,  “is  painting 
from  Neapolitan  subjects — anew  dress  for  his  Art.  He  is  much  in  request 
as  a  lion,  and  his  subjects  excite  curiosity ;  so  that  we  hope  a  line  of 


success  may  attend  him.”  When  the  pictures  were  complete!,  Wilkie 
speaks  of  them  thus  ; — “  Collins  has  finished  three  pictures,  and  most 
happily.  I  took  Segnier  ” — the  well  known  picture  connoisseur — “  to  see 
them,  who  thought  them  as  fine  as  Collins  ever  painted.”  Of  the  works 
produced  after  his  foreign  sojourn,  and  which  are  the  results  of  his  visit  to 
Italy,  our  space  only  allows  us  to  advert  to  one,  but  that  one  the  farthest 
removed  from  all  previous  efforts  as  could  possibly  be.  It  is  a  passage  of 
sacred  history,  “  Our  Saviour  with  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple.”  “  He  had 
already  startled,”  writes  his  son,  “  the  attention  of  the  world  of  Art  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  by  variety  in  subject  and  treatment,  but  this 
year  (1806)  he  put  the  finish  to  the  surprise  of  painters,  patrons,  and 
critics,  by  exhibiting  an  historical  picture  drawn  from  the  highest  of  all 
sources,  the  history  of  our  Saviour.”  Our  own  comments  on  this  work 
when  it  was  in  the  Academy  were  summed  up  in  these  words  ; — “  As  a 
first  effort  in  a  new  path,  its  effect  is  startling  :  it  is  such  a  wTork  only  as 
a  man  of  unquestionable  genius  could  produce.”  It  was  purchased  by 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

For  the  first  six  years  after  Collins  returned  from  Italy  his  pictures 
were  chiefly  from  sketches  made  in  that  country ;  the  last  three  years  of 
his  life,  namely  from  1844  to  1846,  both  years  inclusive,  his  pencil  reverted 


to  its  earliest  associations,  its  first  loves.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
his  “  Early  Morning,”  exhibited  in  1846,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Gillott,  of 
Birmingham  :  it  is  a  noble  picture,  painted  though  it  was  under  much 
bodily  suffering  and  corresponding  prostration  of  energy  :  Mr.  Ruskin 
says  of  it  ; — “  I  have  never  seen  the  oppression  of  sunlight  in  a  clear, 
lurid,  rainy  atmosphere,  more  perfectly  or  faithfully  rendered,  and  the 
various  portions  of  reflected  and  scattered  light,  are  all  studied  with 
equal  truth  and  solemn  feeling.” 

Collins  died  on  the  17th  of  February,  1847  :  the  history  of  such  a 
painter  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  compressed  into  so  small  a  compass 
as  is  allotted  to  the  writer  in  these  pages :  the  notice  is  only  a  brief 
epitome  of  a  career  full  of  well-earned  honours  while  the  subject  of  it 
was  living,  and  still  briefer  comments  upon  works  which  will  make  his 
name  immortal  in  the  annals  of  British  Art.  The  bright  side  of  English 
peasant-life  has  never  had  so  able  an  exponent  through  the  medium  of 
the  pencil,  nor  so  winning  an  illustrator:  the  cottage  of  the  rustic  and  the 
fisher’s  hut  are  abodes  of  happiness  as  Collins  pictured  them  (and  he 
threw  over  them  no  illusory  charm),  and  the  mind  becomes  tranquillised 
when  the  eye  rests  on  the  quiet  surface  of  his  sunlit  seas  :  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  such  Art  as  his  is  true  enjoyment. 
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A  NEW  STYLE  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 


It  is  not  long  ago  that  the  “Royal  Academy  of 
Arts  ”  at  Munich,  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
plan  of  a  building  which  was  to  serve  as  a  sort 
of  college ;  where,  under  one  roof  as  it  were, 
instruction  should  be  given  to  the  more  advanced 
scholars  in  the  various  departments  of  human 
knowledge.  This  task,  it  would  seem,  was  not 
one  presenting  any  extraordinary  difficulty  in 
the  execution.  There  was,  however,  a  clause 
which,  it  appears  to  us,  at  once  precluded  all 
hope  of  success.  The  aim  to  be  kept  in  view  was, 
according  to  the  Programme  issued  by  the 
Academy,  “  the  blending  of  the  elements  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  various  styles  of  architecture  ;  or, 
the  development  of  each  of  these  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  one  not  hitherto  in  existence,  so  that 
the  style  chosen  be  original,  and  not  specially 
belonging  to  any  already  known,  or  at  least  not  to 
any  as  at  present  developed.” 

The  reasons  why  such  conditions  must  pre¬ 
clude  all  hope  of  success  in  the  attempt,  are  so 
admirably  set  forth  in  the  following  observations 
made  by  a  friend  of  ours  in  answer  to  the 
Academy,  that  we  unhesitatingly  offer  them  to 
the  English  reader  for  his  attentive  perusal. 
The  “  Common  Sense  Remarks  ”  with  regard  to 
the  end  and  aim  of  a  building,  the  formation  of 
style  in  architecture,  the  sources  and  growth  of 
ornament,  are  all  so  apposite  that  they  must 
be  apparent  to  every  one ;  and  nowhere  might 
such  plain,  natural  reasoning  be  more  generally 
useful  than  in  this  country,  where  conventional 
forms  have  become  the  standard,  and  where 
custom,  fashion,  and  precedent  are  acknowledged 
authorities. 

If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  specimens  every¬ 
where  to  be  seen  around  us,  —  club  -  houses, 
dwelling-houses,  gin-shops,  shop-fronts,  villas, 
chapels,  railway-stations,  public  galleries,  —  it 
would  appear  that  such  “Common  Sense”  obser¬ 
vations  may  be  disseminated,  without  any  fear 
of  their  being  found  superfluous. 

It  is  to  the  unfortunate  circumstance  that,  at 
starting,  the  architect  generally  puts  “  Common 
Sense  ”  aside,  all  the  mis-appropriateness  which 
shows  itself  later,  as  well  as  many  a  mad  vagary 
as  to  ornament,  is  owing.  The  first  step  being 
in  a  wrong  direction,  all  the  succeeding  ones 
naturally  lead  further  and  further  from  the 
right  path.  Now  we  are  of  opinion  that,  if  Mr. 
Ruskin  were  to  insist  and  repeat  again  and  again 
such  “  truths  ”  as  make  up  the  first  paragraphs 
of  the  subjoined  remarks,  he  would  be  doing 
more  real  good  than  his  lectures  in  favour  of 
bow-windows  and  shop-front  decoration.— Mr. 
Ruskin’s  lectures  may  be  as  true  as  [they  are 
eloquent,  but  we  think  the  instruction  he  gives, 
and  which  he  wishes  to  be  popular,  will  fail  in 
its  purpose,  because  it  is  unadapted  to  the 
minds  of  those  intended  to  receive  it;  minds 
which,  being  in  no  wise  prepared — by  nature  or 
otherwise  —  for  such  communications,  do  not 
know  what  to  make  of  the  information  when 
they  have  got  it.  It  is  like  placing  Moore’s  “  Melo¬ 
dies  ”  in  the  hands  of  an  Irish  peasant  to  whom 
the  mysteries  of  A.  B.  C.  are  as  yet  unknown. 
On  those  subjects  dearest  to  Mr.  Ruskin  the 
popular  mind  in  this  country  is  in  a  state  of 
utter  ignorance.  And  be  it  well  understood 
that  by  the  words  “  popular  mind  ”  it  is  not 
intended  to  confine  our  assertion  to  the  handi¬ 
craft  class,  or  those  whose  worldly  means  are 
narrow  ;  the  assertion,  on  the  contrary,  is  meant 
to  extend  to  those  whose  opportunities  make 
their  want  of  such  knowledge  quite  astounding 
and  inconceivable. 

Worse,  far  worse,  and  more  difficult  to  contend 
with  than  absolute  know-nothingism,  there  are 
false  notions,  perverse  wrong-lieadedness,  and  an 
awful  reverence  for  the  Conventional  to  be 
battled  with.  Thus  the  good  seed  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  is  desirous  to  scatter  abroad,  falls  not  on 
waste  land — where  there  might  be  a  chance  of 
some,  at  least,  springing  up  —  but  on  a  soil 
already  over-run  with  such  a  dense,  rank  under¬ 
growth,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  new  and 
more  useful  vegetation  to  take  root. 

The  most  desirable  of  all,  if  attainable,  would 
be  to  cause  the  popular  mind — the  Public — to 
unlearn  all  that  has  been  hitherto  taught  re¬ 
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specting  architecture.  Or  rather,  —  to  speak 
more  correctly,  for  in  reality  it  has  been  taught 
nothing, — the  chief  endeavour  should  be  to  get 
rid  of  those  conventional  views  as  to  the 
“  classic,”  the  befitting,  and  the  “genteel,”  which 
we  seem  to  have  inherited  we  know  not  how, 
and  still  to  go  on  following  we  know  not  why. 
Such  notions  are  detrimental  to  progress  in  Art, 
as  “  redtapery  ”  is  hiudersome  to  the  furtherance 
of  what  is  necessary  in  public  business.  Both 
induce,  if  they  do  not  arise  from,  common-place 
and  narrow-mindedness,  two  qualities  which 
never  yet  were  known  to  recognise  what  was 
original,  and  which  are  still  less  able  to 
produce  it. 

Architecture  in  England  is  far  more  in  need 
of  a  “  Pre-Raphaelism  ”  than  its  sister  art.  In  the 
one  it  might,  and  probably  would,  do  good  thus 
to  go  back  to  an  “anti-affectation”  age,  when 
the  art  was  still  struggling  with  the  natural  ges¬ 
tures  of  an  infant ;  natural  though  infantine.  In 
painting  however,  this  “movement”  was  uncalled 
for  :  it  has  a  more  monstrous  affectation,  and,  as 
such,  with  a  pride  aping  humility,  pretended  to 
be  able  to  find  nowhere  what  it  sought  save  in 
a  remote  anti-affectation  and  anti-conventional 
period.  It  is  not  the  only  ism  that  has  taken 
this  direction. 

We  have  still  much  to  learn  in  painting — to 
un-learn  however,  comparatively  little.  In  archi¬ 
tecture  it  is  the  reverse — we  have  a  great  deal 
to  unlearn  before  setting  about  learning  what 
we  do  not  yet  know.  Such  are  the  premises 
which  afford  scope  for  a  pre-Raphaelite  system, 
be  the  department  of  knowledge  what  it  may  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Were  such  an  one  brought 
to  bear  for  the  improvement  of  our  domestic 
architecture,  it  would  at  least  have  the  merit  of 
being  logically  consistent,  as  far  as  the  laws  of 
cause  and  effect  are  concerned.  But  with  pre- 
Raphaelism  properly  so  called,  it  was  no  pres¬ 
sure  from  “without”  that  called  forth  its  peculiar 
endeavours :  it  was  not  an  emanation  arising 
from  the  special  emergency  of  the  art :  it  was 
nothing  but  a  personal  whim  which  showed 
itself  in  this  particular  fashion  ;  unresponded  to 
because  not  wanted. 

Though  a  movement  in  Art,  it  was  not  in  Art 
alone  that  the  motive  powers  which  produced  it 
are  to  be  sought :  there  were  other  influences, 
certain  isms,  also,  extraneous  and  only  bearing 
on  Art  by  a  side  wind,  which  all  worked  toge¬ 
ther  to  set  the  new  wonder  a  going.  The  whole 
thing  wanted,  in  a  word,  one  necessary  ingredient 
of  success — it  was  not  genuine. 

But  to  return  to  architecture,  and  our  friend’s 
reply  to  the  Academic  Programme.  It  does  not 
contain  any  theory,  but  sets  forth  merely  some 
plain  first  principles,  irreversible,  as  we  conceive 
them  to  be,  on  account  of  the  broad,  sound-sense 
basis  on  which  they  rest.  After  alluding  to  the 
conditions  contained  in  the  clause  above  given, 
he  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

“  For  an  able  architect  it  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prove  that  a  blending  of  the  various 
styles  is  in  itself,  on  account,  of  the  impossibility 
of  making  the  elements  of  each  harmonise  for 
constructive  purposes,  a  thing  quite  unattainable. 
Moreover,  decoration,  as  such,  blossoms  and 
grows  up  with  the  particular  style  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  is  not  to  be  changed  and  applied 
here  or  there  according  to  whim  or  fancy. 

“  But  to  proceed  logically,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  explanatory  remarks  in  the  Programme,  I 
must  also  in  a  few  words  hint  at  the  chief  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  existence  of  a  style,  and  which  give 
rise  to  it.  A  man  builds  a  house  because  he 
wants  it,  and  as  he  wants  it.  According  to  what 
he  intends  to  do  in  it, — to  dwell  there,  to  pray, 
teach,  judge,  to  produce,  or  to  store  ;  according, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  what  it  is  against  which 
he  will  form  a  protection — from  heat  or  cold, 
rain  or  sunshine,  snow,  wind,  water,  balls  or 
bombs,  will  he  build  it  in  this  way  or  in  that ; 
and  in  every  country,  moreover,  according  to  its 
climate,  soil,  customs,  disposition,  chief  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  the  materials  that  are  to  be  found 
there,  and  which  it  is  usual  to  employ.  But 
man  is  never  contented  with  a  thing  that  is 
merely  just  fit  for  the  intended  service,  and 
nothing  more,  and  be  it  never  so  perfect,  he 
desires  also  to  have  it  beautiful.  The  veriest 
shepherd  boy  adorns  his  stick  with  rings  and 
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carving  as  well  as  he  is  able,  and  the  poorest 
wretch  sticks  a  feather  or  a  flower  in  his  old 
worn-out  hat.  How,  then,  should  man  not  think 
of  adorning  the  house  wherein  he  dwells  or 
worships  the  Deity  ?  This  decoration  will  of 
course  form  itself  according  to  the  mind  and 
nature  of  the  people  and  the  land,  according  to 
their  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  according 
also  to  what  surrounds  them,  and  conformably 
to  the  animals,  plants,  and  stones  whence  the 
individual  takes  his  ideas,  and  in  accordance, 
too,  with  the  stuff  or  material  which  he  has  to 
employ. 

“  Now  from  out  all  these  circumstances  and 
influences  a  certain  mode  of  building  will  be 
formed  which  must  develope  itself,  grow,  and 
change  with  the  people  among  whom  it  has 
become  indigenous;  with  that  people’s  power, 
necessities,  experience,  and  manual  dexterity  ; 
with  its  faith,  manners,  and  social  arrangements. 
With  the  people  it  will  flourish  and  morally 
decay,  like  the  language. 

“  This  it  is  which  is  termed  Style.  All  these, 
indeed,  are  mere  old  truths,  often  heard  and 
often  repeated,  and  all  the  world  knows  them  : 
— of  course  the  authors  of  the  Programme  too. 
But  I  repeat  them  here  to  account  for  my 
astonishment  that  they  therefore  did  not  deter¬ 
mine  to  leave  every  style  where  it  arose  and  had 
developed  itself,  and  did  not  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  style  can  neither  be  invented  or 
developed  by  a  single  individual,  but  oxly  by 

THE  SUM  TOTAL  OP  ALL  THE  LIFE  OF  A  LONG 
PERIOD  AND  OF  A  WHOLE  PEOPLE. 

“  This  is  plainly  seen  in  the  circumstance  that 
when  a  certain  style  flourishes,  everywhere  in 
daily  life  forms  are  to  be  met  with  wonderfully 
harmonising  with  it :  in  writing,  dress,  arms, 
ornaments,  and  every  implement,  from  the  im¬ 
perial  crown  to  the  housewife’s  thimble  :  in  the 
cut  of  the  hair  even,  in  the  beard,  attitude,  gait, 
and  games.  This  is  distinctly  perceptible  in  every 
age  :  to  us  perhaps  it  is  most  striking  in  that 
which  is  nearest  us,  the  Rococo  period.  Certain 
it  is  that  for  the  perfect  success  of  a  national 
building  all  those  occupied  with  it  must  aid,  not 
with  hand  and  arm  only,  but  with  national  wit 
and  feeling,  and  national  joy  also.” 

After  combating  the  notion  that  at  any  period 
whatever  an  Art  which,  like  architecture,  stands 
so  in  need  of  the  aid  of  science — and  especially 
that  exactest  of  sciences,  mathematics — could 
possibly  have  produced  any  work  unconsciously, 
as  it  were,  or  without  reflection,  he  adds  that 
just  this  very  circumstance  must  ensure  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  an  intermixture  of  styles ;  each 
one  foreign  to  the  other,  each,  too,  having  arisen 
under  quite  different  conditions  and  necessities. 
As  little,  also,  can  it  be  conceded  that  a  single 
brain  is  able  to  improvise  what  was  hitherto  only 
the  work  of  the  similarly-feeling  and  similarly- 
thinking  heads  and  hearts  of  a  whole  land  during 
a  long  period  of  time.  He  then  proceeds — 

“  It  will  naturally  be  true,  that  a  single  gifted 
individual  once  invented  the  arch,  another  the 
pointed  arch,  a  third  this,  and  a  fourth  that, 
vaulting,  as  one  or  other  person  may  have  dis¬ 
covered  this  or  that  decoration ;  and  that  we 
owe  the  production,  application,  and  employment 
of  many  a  material  to  the  pondering  and  happy 
thought  of  certain  individual  persons.  And  of 
course  this  is  of  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
mode  of  building.  All  this,  however,  did  not  arise 
suddenly  and  at  once ;  nor  does  this  constitute 
‘style.’  Style  is,  as  the  Programme  itself  ob¬ 
serves,  ‘  a  result  and  a  manifestation  of  the  time, 
and  its  strivings,’  and  cannot  therefore  be  invented 
any  more  than  the  Period  itself  which  gave  it 
birth,  or  the  Civilisation  which  has  fostered  it 
like  her  other  children. 

“  The  cause  of  the  strange  demand,  that  the 
competitors  for  the  prize  shall  embody  the  ideas 
and  strivings  of  the  present  time  in  a  new  style, 
is  clearly  to  be  found  in  a  misconception  of  the 
sense  in  which  architectural  style  can  be  said  to 
be  a  mirror  of  national  character,  and  an  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  feelings  of  the  age. 

“  A  style  in  architecture  is  not  a  personifica¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  as  for  example  John  Bull  or 
Brother  Jonathan  ;  nor  is  it  a  picture,  a  por¬ 
traiture  of  the  type  of  a  particular  period,  as  a 
good  novel  or  good  drama  may  be.  The  people 
of  the  country  is  not  allegorised  in  it,  as  for  ex- 
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ample,  tlie  Emperor  Maximilian  in  the  old  poem 
‘  Theuerdank.’  The  character  of  a  people  is  not 
to  be  recognised  in  its  buildings,  as  we  recognise 
in  a  satire,  in  the  invented  personification,  the 
real  person  intended  ;  but  rather  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  true  Gotz  of  Berlichingen  may  be 
termed  a  mirror  of  his  age,  and  his  autobiography 
a  mirror  of  his  whole  being.  For  the  style  of 
building  of  a  nation  is  not  its  portrait,  its  coun¬ 
terfeit,  neither  is  it  an  allegory ;  but  it  is  its 
child,  its  fruit,  one  of  its  deeds,  call  it  what  you 
will ;  it  is  its  counterfeit  only  in  that  sense  when 
we  speak  of  a  daughter  as  the  counterfeit  of  her 
mother.  In  a  word  :  a  building  is  not  made  in 
this  way  or  that  in  order  that  the  period  of  its 
origin  and  the  nature  of  the  people  may  be 
recognised  in  it :  but  we  recognise  both  in  it 
because  it  is  made  as  it  is.  This  harmonising 
with  the  age  and  the  people  is  not  aim  but  result. 

“  To  demand  of  an  architect  ‘  to  invent  a  new 
style,  to  form  a  new  one  by  an  amalgamation  of 
those  styles  at  present  existing,  or  from  one  of 
these  to  develope  totally  new  forms,’  is  the  very 
same  thing  as  to  require  of  a  philologist  to  make 
as  quickly  as  possible  either  a  bran  new  language 
out  of  Greek ,  German,  and  Latin  ;  to  concoct  a 
pleasing  dialect ;  or  to  develope  any  one  of  these  in 
hitherto  unheard-of  forms. 

“  The  Renaissance  style,  which  I  will  here  take 
as  an  example,  is  neither  a  compound  of  all  exist¬ 
ing  styles,  nor  a  new  one  with  forms  not  hitherto 
known,  but  is  merely  the  antique  with  a 
modern  accent  ;  the  transition  of  an  old  lan¬ 
guage  to  a  new  one,  but  no  lingua  franca. 

“Nor  did  it  spring  into  existence  over-night, 
and  to  order,  any  more  than  in  the  week  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  western  Roman  empire 
Italian  was  spoken  instead  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

“  The  spread  of  the  Gothic  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  the  somewhat  changed 
physiognomy  which  it  assumed  in  foreign  lands, 
is  no  proof  that  every  other  style  is  also  able 
thus  to  naturalise  itself,  or  is  capable  of  deve¬ 
lopment  in  quite  new,  undiscovered  forms.  The 
latter  circumstance,  moreover,  has  not  occurred. 
The  former,  however,  may  be  explained  quite 
naturally  by  the  power  of  the  German  mind, 
everywhere  victorious,  and  by  the  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  and  medieval  chivalry  and  romance  which, 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner,  spread 
over  nearly  all  Europe,  so  that  in  each  laud,  with 
but  trifling  alterations,  mode  and  taste  were 
satisfied. 

“  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  many  a 
thing  will  allow  of  being  transplanted  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  but  not  vice  versa  ;  much  so 
as  the  German  apple-tree,  which  will  bear  re¬ 
moval  to  Italy,  but  not  the  olive  to  Germany. 

*  *  *  * 

“  But  nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  the  fundamental  idea  here  set 
forth,  than  the  contradictions  in  which  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  gets  entangled  by  its  endeavours  to  de¬ 
fend  and  to  explain  it. 

“  Climate  and  material,  for  example,  are  given 
as  important  moments  in  the  formation  of  style, 
and  yet  forms  are  to  be  employed,  fitted  for  quite 
another  climate  and  quite  another  material.  We 
are  desired  to  remember  that  it  is  in  Germany 
that  the  building  is  to  be  erected,  and  hence  old 
German  architecture  dare  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  yet  it  is  required  that  Greek  breadth  and 
Gothic  height  be  also  turned  to  account. 

“  The  assigned  task  will  be  considered  as 
fulfilled,  'if,  the  building,  thoroughly  answering 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  be  an 
intelligible  expression  of  the  character  of  the 
period,  and  an  embodiment  of  the  ideas  of  the 
time,  all  technical  improvements  and  discoveries 
being  also  therein  employed  :  ’ — which  certainly 
is  thoroughly  correct. 

“  But  in  the  Programme  the  character  of  the 
period  is  pourtrayed  as  ‘  a  striving  to  cultivate 
nationality  and  to  give  to  it  a  shape.’  This 
striving  surely  canuot  find  an  intelligible  expres¬ 
sion  in  begging  and  borrowing  the  architectural 
ideas  of  all  countries  and  peoples — which  were 
quite  conformable  to  the  democratic  doctrine  of 
the  solidarity  of  the  nations — but  rather  in  the 
very  contrary  ;  in  the  return  to  purely  native 
Art,  a  step  which  almost  unconsciously,  has  of 
late  been  made. 
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“Were  individuals  to  endeavour  on  their  own 
account  to  invent  a  style  in  Buch  architecture, 
no  doubt,  ‘the  spirit  of  the  time’  would  be 
plainly  expressed,  which  with  contemptuous 
self-conceit  looks  down  on  the  manners  and 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors ;  and,  the  foes  of  order 
and  rule,  would  from  out  their  remains,  only 
pile  up  worthless  castles.  In  such  buildings 
the  spirit  of  fair  freedom  would  not  be  found; 
of  freedom  that  listens  attentively  to  the  lessons 
of  history,  that  works  in  quiet  and  powerfully 
like  nature,  and  which  above  all  loves  and 
cherishes  what  its  native  land  has  produced, 
and  whatever  tends  to  its  honour,  profit,  or  its 
good. 

*  *  *  * 

“  If  indeed,  as  the  Programme  asserts,  there 
really  does  exist  ‘a  striving  to  give  architecture 
a  new  national  form,’  it  is  only  in  a  national 
manner  that  anything  is  to  be  attained,  and  not 
by  going  to  beg  in  foreign  lands.  My  firm  opinion 
is  that  the  surest  way  to  obtain  something 
worth  having  would  be  to  say  to  an  able  archi¬ 
tect  :  ‘  I  want  a  building  for  such  and  such  a 
purpose  ;  there  is  the  site  !  ’  ”  C.  B. 

— — 4 - - 

BRITISH  INDUSTRIES. 

NO.  II.—  CLAYS  AND  STONES  EMPLOYED  FOR 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL  PURPOSES. 

The  sketches  which  have  been  given  of  the 
various  raw  materials  gathered  from  the 
mineral  kingdom  would  be  incomplete,  if 
the  earthy  minerals  were  not  included. 
The  manufacture  of  pottery  and  of  glass  in 
all  their  varieties,  depends  entirely  upon 
this  class  of  mineral  product ;  and  the 
value  of  our  building,  and  even  paving- 
stones  is  so  great,  that  they  demand  especial 
attention.  Beyond  this,  it  is  important 
that  such  stones  as  admit  of  being  carved, 
or  wrought  into  objects  of  ornament,  should 
be  noticed.  It  is  certain  that  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  produce  a  far  larger  variety  of 
beautiful  rocks  than  any  other  locality  of  a 
similar  area  in  the  world  ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been 
directed  to  our  stores  in  this  direction. 

The  clays  claim  our  first  attention.  Clay 
is  a  mixture  of  alumina  and  silica,  coloured 
more  or  less  with  iron.  Lime  and  mag¬ 
nesia  very  commonly  are  found  combined 
in  our  clays,  altering  their  character. 

The  common  clay,  or  loam,  is  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  clay  of  the  London  basin, 
which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
bricks,  tiles,  drain-pipes,  and  some  varieties 
of  coarse  earthenware. 

Clays  of  a  character  analogous  to  this, 
varying  much  in  colour,  and  in  physical  as 
well  as  chemical  character,  are  spread  over 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  give  rise  to 
an  immense  amount  of  labour.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  auy  description  of  the 
processes  by  which  bricks  are  made  ;  or,  at 
present,  to  detail  the  mode  of  forming  drain¬ 
pipes  or  tiles.  There  is  one  branch  of 
industry,  however,  connecting  itself  with 
our  clay  formations,  which,  from  its  in¬ 
teresting  character,  cannot  be  omitted. 
That  is  the  conversion  of  clay  and  clay- 
slate,  or  shale,  into  alum. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  the  pure 
earth  of  clay  is  called  alumina  ;  and  this 
earth,  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  forms 
the  sulphate  of  alumina — the  alum  of 
commerce. 

Some  alum  is  manufactured  from  a  clay- 
slate  formation  known  as  alum-schist  :  this 
slate  contains  iron  pyrites,  and  is  usually 
mixed  with  more  or  less  bituminous  matter. 
When  these  schists  are  exposed  to  heat  in 
the  open  air,  they  undergo  a  chemical 
change,  and  the  iron  pyrites  is  converted 
into  sulphate  of  iron.  The  sulphuric  acid 


of  the  iron  is  gradually  transferred  to  the 
clay,  and  sulphate  of  alumina  is  formed. 
Some  alum  slates,  upon  being  piled  in  the 
open  air,  and  moistened,  become  sponta¬ 
neously  hot,  during  the  process  of  oxidation 
which  is  going  on ;  and,  by  degrees,  they 
fall  into  powder,  out  of  which  the  alum  is 
dissolved.  The,  manufacture  of  alum  is 
carried  on  to  a  large  extent  at  Whitby, 
where  the  alum-shale  is  placed  on  a  hori¬ 
zontal  bed  of  fuel  composed  of  wood.  This 
is  set  on  fire  ;  and,  as  the  shale  is  ignited, 
more  and  more  shale  is  piled  on  the  mass, 
until  the  change  is  completed  through  a 
very  large  mass  of  the  material.  About 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  calcined 
schist  produces  one  ton  of  alum.  The 
ustulation  of  the  alum-shale  being  complete, 
the  alum  is  dissolved  by  washing.  Usually, 
a  system  of  cisterns,  one  below  the  other, 
are  employed  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
uppermost  of  these  the  calcined  material  is 
put,  and  water  is  run  in  upon  it  :  after 
resting  for  some  time,  the  liquid  is  drawn 
off  into  a  cistern  on  a  lower  level.  Fresh¬ 
water  is  added,  and  the  operation  repeated 
until  all  the  alum  is  dissolved  out.  As  the 
solution  usually  contains  some  sulphate  of 
iron,  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  by  which  it  is 
converted  into  oxide  of  iron,  and  falls  as  a 
red  powder.  The  solution  is  next  evaporated 
in  stone  or  lead  cisterns.  As  by  this  pro¬ 
cess  the  alum  which  is  obtained  usually 
contains  some  adventitious  matters,  it  is 
advantageous  to  separate  the  pure  alum  in 
the  state  of  powder,  or  small  crystals,  by  the 
use  of  an  alkali.  The  clear  liquor  is  there¬ 
fore  run  off  after  boiling  into  the  precipi¬ 
tating  cistern,  and  the  proper  quantity  of 
the  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash,  or  im¬ 
pure  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  added  to  it. 
The  sulphate  of  potash,  which  is  usually 
considered  as  the  best  precipitant,  forms 
18  parts  out  of  100  of  crystallised  alum. 
The  pure  alum  thus  obtained  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  the  solution  brought  to 
a  state  of  extreme  concentration.  This  is 
run  into  crystallising  vessels,  which  are  called 
rocldng  casks.  These  are  about  8  or  10  feet 
high,  and  are  made  of  very  strong  staves, 
nicely  fitted  to  each  other,  and  held  together 
by  strong  iron  hoops  ;  which  are  driven  on 
before  the  solution  is  poured  in,  and  taken 
off  again  when  the  crystallisation  is  com¬ 
plete.  When  at  the  end  of  about  eight  days 
the  staves  are  removed,  a  perfectly  solid 
cask  of  alum  presents  itself.  The  solidi¬ 
fication  commencing  at  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  and  extending  inward. 

Common  clay  is  sometimes  taken  and 
treated  directly  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  alum  salt  thus  obtained  is  treated 
with  some  potash  or  ammoniacal  salt. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  alumina  it 
is  proper  to  notice  the  metal  Aluminum 
which  is  now  obtained  from  the  pure  base 
of  clay.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  reduced 
alumina  by  the  voltaic  current  of  the  great 
battery  of  the  Philosophical  Institution,  and 
also  by  the  action  of  potassium  in  vapour 
upon  alumina  heated  to  redness.  Wohler 
in  1827,  was  the  first  to  obtain  this  metal 
in  a  perfectly  separate  state,  by  the  action 
of  heat  and  potassium  upon  pure  alumina. 
Within  the  last  year,  M.  Deville  of  Paris 
has  succeeded  in  producing  it  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  by  a  comparatively  easy  process. 
Medals  have  been  struck  in  this  metal,  and 
it  has  been  used  to  plate  other  metals. 
This  metal  resembles  silver  in  appearance, 
but  when  burnished  it  has  a  very  high 
lustre.  Its  specific  gravity  is  not  greater 
than  flint  glass  ;  it  does  not  fuse  at  the 
temperature  of  melting  cast-iron,  and  it 
tarnishes  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  When 
exposed  to  the  same  circumstances  with 
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silver  and  tin,  these  metals  have  lost  their 
lustre,  while  Aluminum  has  remained 
bright.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  employ 
this  metal  for  the  purpose  of  plating  those 
which  are  more  liable  to  oxidation. 

We  learn  that  this  metal  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  fine  state  by  electrical  agency, 
by  a  manufacturer  in  Birmingham,  so  that 
we  may  expect  shortly  to  see  this  novel 
substance  taking  its  place  amongst  the 
useful  metals.  Alumina  is  composed  of  53'3 
of  Aluminum  and  467  of  oxygen ;  but, 
if  Ave  are  correctly  informed,  not  more  than 
25  per  cent,  of  the  coherent  metal  has  yet 
been  obtained  by  the  processes  employed. 

A  very  valuable  clay,  from  being  shipped 
at  Pool  in  Dorsetshire,  is  usually  called 
Pool  clay,  but  it  is  known  in  the  Potteries 
as  blue  clay.  This  clay  is  chiefly  raised  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wareham,  and  is  re¬ 
markably  pure,  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  silicate  of  alumina  and  free  silica.  This 
clay  has  certainly  been  worked  since  1666, 
and  probably  it  was  used  much  earlier. 
In  Hutching’s  History  of  Dorset  in  1796, 
it  is  stated  :  “  Good  tobacco-pipe  clay  is 
dug  round  this  town,  Wareham,  at  Arne 
Hill,  Henegar  Hill,  Norden,  &c.,  It  for¬ 
merly  sold  at  50s.  a  ton,  but  now  at  14s.  or 
15s.  Nearly  10,000  tons  are  annually  ex¬ 
ported  to  Loudon,  Hull,  Liverpool,  and 
Glasgow,  but  the  most  considerable  part  to 
Liverpool,  for  the  supply  of  the  Staffordshire 
potteries,  and  to  Selby,  for  the  use  of  the 
Leeds  potteries.*  The  principal  pits  are  on 
Norden,  and  Witel  farms,  the  former  be¬ 
longing  to  William  Moreton  Pitt,  and  the 
latter  to  J  ohn  Cal  craft,  Esq.,  and  the  clay 
taken  from  the  same  is  in  great  repute 
with  the  Staffordshire  and  Yorkshire  pot¬ 
teries,  from  its  peculiar  excellencies,  and 
being  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  ware  com¬ 
monly  called  Staffordshire  ware,  so  uni¬ 
versally  in  use  in  this  kingdom,  as  well  as 
in  many  parts  of  Europe.” 

In  1851,  the  export  of  this  clay  from  Pool 
was  62,286  tons  ;  about  52,268  tons  were 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  earthenware  in  the  Staffordshire 
potteries,  and  16,018  tons  for  ordinary  stone¬ 
ware,  tobacco-pipes  &c. 

Kaolin,  or  China  clay  was  discovered  in 
Cornwall  in  1755,  by  William  Cookworthy 
of  Plymouth.  In  connexion  with  Lord 
Cameiford,  Cook  worthy  commenced  working 
this  clay,  and  made  porcelain  from  it,  first 
at  Plymouth  and  subsequently  at  Bristol. 
This  clay  is  chiefly  prepared  in  Cornwall, 
from  Hensborougli  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Austell,  from  hills  in  the  vicinity  of 
Breague.  In  Devonshire  some  is  obtained 
on  Dartmoor,  near  Shaugh,  and  no  doubt 
a  much  larger  portion  might  be  worked 
upou  this  extensive  granite  range  if  properly 
sought  for. 

In  these  and  other  localities,  it  is  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  felspathic  por¬ 
tion  of  the  granite  rocks.  Cornish  clay  may 
be  considered  as  an  artificial  production  ; 
its  mode  of  preparation  is  as  follows  : — 

“  The  places  are  selected  where  water  can 
be  readily  procured,  and  where  the  rock  is 
in  a  very  friable  state,  from  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  felspar.  The  less  of  other 
mineral  the  rock  may  contain,  and  the  harder, 
the  heavier,  and  less  decomposed  these  may 
be,  the  bettei-.  The  decomposed  rock,  usually 
containing  much  quartz,  is  commonly  ex- 


*  The  Leeds  Pottery,  at  one  time  very  celebrated, 
has  long  ceased.  It  was  extensive  in  its  operations; 
the  remains  of  an  old  mill  for  grinding  bones  and  flint 
still  remains,  and  its  site  is  still  marked  by  the  name. 
In  1770,  Messrs.  Green,  the  proprietors,  published  a 
pattern  book,  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  aud  in 
the  Library  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  is 
another,  published  in  17S6,  printed  iu  English,  French, 
and  German,  thus  proving  the  importance  of  the  trade. 


posed  on  au  inclined  plane  to  a  fall  of  a 
few  feet  of  water  ;  which  washes  it  down 
to  a  trench,  whence  it  is  conducted  to 
catch-pits.  The  quartz,  and  the  schorl, 
mica,  or  other  minerals  which  may  be  pre¬ 
sent,  are  in  a  great  measure  retained  in 
the  first  catch-pit ;  but  there  is  usually  a 
second  or  even  a  third  pit  in  which  the 
grosser  portions  are  collected,  before  the 
water  charged  with  the  finer  particles  of 
the  decomposed  felspar  in  mechanical  sus¬ 
pension,  is  allowed  to  come  to  rest  in  tanks 
or  ponds  prepared  for  the  purpose.  In 
these  the  matter  of  the  kaolin  is  permitted 
to  settle  —  the  water  being  withdrawn  by 
means  of  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  tanks, 
from  which  plugs  are  removed  as  it  gradu¬ 
ally  parts  with  the  matter  in  mechanical 
suspension.  By  repeating  this  process  the 
tanks  become  nearly  full  of  kaolin  in  a  state 
of  soft  clay.  This  by  exposure  to  the  air  is 
allowed  to  dry  sufficiently  to  be  cut  into 
cubical  pieces  of  about  nine  or  twelve  inches 
in  the  sides,  which  are  then  carried  to  a 
roofed  building,  through  which  the  air  can 
pass  freely,  and  are  so  arranged  that  they 
become  properly  dried  for  sale.  When 
considered  sufficiently  dry,  the  outsides  of 
the  lumps  are  carefully  scraped,  and  the 
pieces  of  kaolin  are  sent  to  the  potteries  in 
bulk  or  packed  in  casks  as  may  be  thought 
desirable.” — (Sir  Henry  De  la  Pieche.)  In 
addition  to  the  China  clay — in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  which  250,0001.  is  annually 
expended  in  Cornwall  —  China  stone  is 
extensively  exported  to  the  potteries.  This 
is  a  granitic  rock  in  a  minor  state  of 
decomposition  ;  the  felspar  of  the  rock  still 
containing  much  of  its  silicate  of  potash  or 
soda.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of 
quartz,  felspar  partially  decomposed,  and  of 
scales  of  a  greenish  yellow  talcose  substance, 
requiring  merely  to  be  broken  into  convenient 
pieces  for  carriage.  Of  this  there  is  annually 
exported  from  18,000  to  20,000  tons. 

This  China  stone  is  one  of  the  principal 
ingredients  in  the  porcelain  glaze  which 
is  now  employed.  The  clays  of  the  coal 
formation,  and  many  other  varieties  scat¬ 
tered  over  our  islands,  are  now  extensively 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  earthen¬ 
ware  or  stonewai’e  pipes.  Many  of  these 
are  remarkable  for  their  large  size,  and  are 
employed  for  forming  the  channels  through 
which  the  sewage  of  some  large  towns  flows. 
In  Leeds,  where  a  very  complete  system  of 
sewerage  appears  to  be  carrying  out — ex¬ 
cept  that  householders  are  not  compelled  to 
connect  their  houses  with  the  main  sewers 
— these  large  stoneware  pipes  are  entirely 
used,  and  apparently  with  the  best  effect. 

Flint  and  lime,  rendered  very  coherent 
by  some  binding  material,  are  now  intro¬ 
duced  under  the  general  name  of  artificial 
stone. 

The  building  stones  of  this  kingdom  are 
of  the  most  varied  description.  In  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this,  two  or  more  papers  may 
be  profitably  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
all  their  respective  qualities.  At  present, 
therefore,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate 
their  more  striking  varieties.  In  passing 
through  the  chief  towns  of  Great  Britain  it 
will  be  easily  seen,  that  if  more  attention 
were  paid  to  the  mineralogical  character  of 
the  stone  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  buildings,  that  frequent  decay  or  de¬ 
composition,  even  in  those  erected  within  a 
few  years,  which  we  so  often  observe,  would 
be  avoided,  at  comparatively  small  cost,  and 
we  should  find  fewer  of  our  public  edifices 
losing  all  traces  of  the  finer  work  of  their 
original  structure.  The  number  of  cathe¬ 
drals  aud  other  public  buildings  mouldering 
away  externally,  from  inattention  to  the 
quality  of  the  stone  employed  in  them,  is 


far  greater  than  might  be  anticipated  by 
those  who  have  not  directed  their  attention 
to  the  subject.  Building  materials  for 
cathedrals,  churches,  abbeys,  castles,  and 
the  public  edifices  in  towns,  can  scarcely, 
in  general,  be  said  to  have  been  selected, 
except  probably  by  the  Normans,  stone 
having  been  usually  taken  from  the  nearest 
quarry,  provided  it  had  a  tolerable  appear¬ 
ance,  and  was  readily  worked,  it  being  left 
to  accident  whether  the  material  so  obtained 
were  durable  or  not.  There  was  much  ex¬ 
cuse  for  this  accidental  durability  of  the 
stones  employed  in  public  or  large  private 
edifices  in  former  days,  when  the  mineralo¬ 
gical  structure  of  building  materials  wras  so 
little  understood  ;  and  "the  architects  of 
those  times  could  not  always  have  churches 
or  castles  before  them  from  which  they 
might  judge  of  the  relative  durability  of 
any  stone  they  were  about  to  employ,  the 
quarries  opened  by  them  being  then  often 
first  worked  to  any  considerable  extent. 
The  architects  and  engineers  of  the  present 
day  cannot,  however,  avail  themselves  of 
these  excuses,  for  the  necessary  chemical 
and  mineralogical  knowledge  is  readily  ac¬ 
quired,  and  the  number  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  edifices,  of  various  dates,  scattered 
over  the  country,  is  so  great,  that  the  rela¬ 
tive  durability  of  the  materials  employed  iu 
their  construction  can  easily  be  seen.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  well  known  that,  Avith  some 
feAV  exceptions,  the  mineralogical  character 
of  the  stone  employed  in  public  works  and 
buildings  has  hitherto  received  little  atten¬ 
tion  from  either  architects  or  civil  engineers 
in  this  country,  more  especially  from  the 
former,  Avhose  value  of  a  material  seems 
commonly  to  have  been  guided  by  the 
opinion  of  the  mason.  Now  the  mason 
seems  almost  always  guided  iu  his  opinion 
by  the  freedom  with  which  a  stone  works, 
no  doubt  an  important  element  in  the  cost 
of  a  building,  but  certainly  one  which  should 
not  be  permitted  to  Aveigh  heavier  in  the 
scale  than  durability  ;  and  hence  many  a 
fine  public  or  large  private  building  is 
doomed  to  decay,  even,  in  some  cases, 
within  a  few  years. 

“  In  estimating,” — says  Sir  Henry  de  la 
Beche,  a  very  competent  authority  on  these 
points, — “  the  relative  durability  of  any 
given  stone  to  resist  decomposition  from 
atmospheric  influences  in  the  country,  no 
doubt  due  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  power  of  lichens  to  protect  the  external 
parts  of  buildings.  These  are  not  usually 
found  in  large  towns,  particularly  those 
in  which  there  is  much  coal-smoke,  such 
as  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Bristol,  and 
London,  which  appears  unfavourable  to 
their  growth.  Still,  however,  the  value  of 
relative  mineral  structure  remains  the  same, 
and  we  should  not  expect  a  sandstone, 
formed  of  quartz  grains,  loosely  cemented 
by  calcareous  or  argillaceous  matter,  to  last 
so  long,  exposed  to  the  Aveather,  as  one  in 
which  quartz  grains  were  firmly  bound 
together  by  a  compact  argillaceous  or 
siliceous  substance.  According  to  the  texture 
and  variable  composition  of  the  different 
calcareous  aud  calciferous  rocks  might  a 
judgment  be  formed  of  their  relative  dura¬ 
bility,  and  granites,  in  which  decomposition 
has  already  commenced  in  the  felspar, 
cannot  be  expected  to  remain  firm  under 
atmospheric  influences.” 

Our  building  stones  may  be  grouped 
under  the  heads  of  crystalline  rocks,  truly 
igneous  rocks,  the  slate  formations  aud 
sedimentary  rocks,  and  those  of  sandstone 
structure.  The  principal  Auarieties  arc, — 

Granite,  produced  and  Avorked  exten¬ 
sively  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  ;  near 
Aberdeen,  and  at  Peterhead,  in  Scotland. 
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Porphyries,  many  of  them  of  exceeding 
beauty,  which  are  widely  scattered  over  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Slates,  the  finest  varieties  of  which  are 
found  in  North  Wales,  Cumberland,  and 
Cornwall. 

Limestones.  These  include  all  the  varieties 
of  marbles ;  many  interesting  examples 
exist  in  Derbyshire,  and  some  in  Devon¬ 
shire.  This  series  is  very  extensive,  and  as 
varied  as  it  is  widely  spread. 

Sandstones.  Although  not  exactly  com- 
formable  to  geological  arrangement,  or  strict 
scientific  nomenclature,  we  would  group 
under  this  head  the  true  sandstones  of  the 
old  and  new  red  sandstone  formations,  and 
those  of  more  recent  date,  together  with  the 
oolitic  formations.  The  capability  of  many 
of  these  to  receive  the  finest  work,  is  shown 
by  some  statues,  &c.,  executed  in  them,  and 
exhibited  in  the  hall  of  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology. 

Each  of  these  groups,  and  their  several 
subdivisions,  will  form  the  subject  of  separate 
and  careful  consideration.  It.  Hunt. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Sir, — Your  desire  to  promote  what  is  correct  in 
Art-manufacture  induces  me  to  hope  that  you  will 
permit  me  to  question  in  your  journal  the  unquali- 
tied  approval  with  which  you  notice  the  patterns 
of  encaustic  tiles,  inserted  in  your  two  last  numbers. 
I  do  not,  I  assure  you,  wish  nor  intend,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  to  detract  from  the  unquestionable 
merit,  and  great  success  of  the  manufacturers  in 
restoring  a  beautiful,  and  most  useful  and  econo¬ 
mical  manufacture.  But  they  are  as  much  interested 
as  any  one  in  the  inquiry,  whether  they  are 
proceeding  in  the  right  track.  To  a  certain  extent, 
it  humbly  appears  to  me  that  they  are  in  danger 
of  being  led,  by  then-  eagerness  to  attain  the  beau¬ 
tiful  ,to  overlook  the  primary  quality  of  suitableness 
— the  first  and  truest  beauty. 

1 .  As  to  colour,  the  tiles  are  appropriate  to  lobbies 
and  vestibules,  in  which  places  it  is  admitted  that 
the  colours  ought  to  be  sober  and  solid,  leaving 
positive  beauty  of  colour  for  the  drawing  room,  and 
other  more  decorated  parts  of  the  mansion.  On 
this  sound  principle,  the  bright  blues  and  greens 
shown  in  the  tiles  you  engrave  are  scarcely 
appropriate,  and  (as  they  would  first  meet  the  eye 
on  entering  a  house)  they  would  make  every  other 
part  look  flat  and  dull  after  them.  Neither  do  I 
think  these  bright  colours,  as  shown  in  your 
diagrams,  in  harmony  with  the  sober  yellows,  buffs, 
and  blacks,  in  the  rest  of  the  patterns,  being  too 
pure  for  these  last,  and  startling  to  the  eye.  It 
humbly  appears  to  me  that  the  blue  colours,  in 
lobby  tiles,  ought  not  to  exceed  the  brightness  of 
warm  grays,  and  that  the  greens,  whether  warm  or 
cool  in  tone,  require  to  be  very  much  subdued  into 
the  sage  tint.  Accordingly,  the  lobbies  which  I 
have  seen  with  bright  blues  introduced,  such  as 
those  shown  in  your  diagrams,  have  been  made 
positively  distasteful  by  them  ;  and,  though  waiting 
to  employ  tiles  myself,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
do  so  from  the  disinclination  thereby  caused,  and 
from  not  having  yet  seen  patterns  on  a  more  suitable 
and  harmonious  principle,  according  to  my  ideas  of 
what  that  ought  to  be. 

2.  Further,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
manufacture  is  proceeding  in  the  right  direction  in 
regard  to  the  ornamental  patterns  on  the  surface  of 
the  tiles  ;  at  least  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  is 
so.  The  small  sprig  work,  and  flowing  tracery  of 
which  the  patterns  are  composed,  give  one  the  idea 
of  an  imitation  of  a  carpet,  or  other  textile  fabric  : 
but  has  this  really  important  manufacture  no 
character  and  department  of  its  own  ?  it  surely  has ; 
and  that  a  very  clear  and  distinct  one.  Its  character 
is  that  of  a  Pavement ;  and  this  character  affords  a 
wide  range  of  variety,  winch  runs  no  risk  of  being 
exhausted,  and,  in  talented  hands,  need  trespass  on 
no  other  department  for  many  a  day.  It  admits 
every  possible  variety  in  the  shape,  size,  and  colour 
of  the  pieces  of  which  tessellated  pavement  is 
capable.  And  if  seven  notes  in  music  have  been, 
during  all  time  past,  and  still  continue  to  be,  varied 
in  place  and  quantity  so  as  to  be  still  producing 
new  and  never  ending  variety,  there  must  surely 
be  sufficient  scope  for  ingenuity  in  the  combination 
of  these  shapes  and  colours,  not  more  circumscribed 
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in  number  than  the  sounds  that  are  the  means  of 
producing  so  many  effects.  Pavement  admits  of 
every  imaginable  combination  of  mosaic  work,  even 
to  kaleidoscopic  richness,  sobriety  of  colour  being 
always  held  in  view,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  marbles 
themselves,  and  all  porphyritic  stones  may  not 
be  imitated  in  all  them  variety  and  richness. 
When  greater  sobriety  and  uniformity  of  tone 
are  required,  and  when  it  is  desired,  therefore,  to 
preserve  what  may  be  called  the  natural  fawn 
colour  of  the  tile,  or  gray  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to 
relieve  these  only  by  a  superficial  pattern,  then  the 
whole  range  of  trigonometrical  figures  is  open  to 
the  artist ;  squares,  cubes,  curves,  circles,  angles, 
in  endless  variety.  In  this  view  also  it  appears  to 
me  that  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  strap-work 
may  he  made  available,  and  interlacings  of  all 
kinds ;  many  of  the  patterns  of  this  kind  seen  on 
iron  work  and  on  china ;  and  especially  those  found 
on  Italian  marble  and  Mosaic  tables ;  and  often  such 
as  are  seen  on  table  covers  in  this  country.  These 
last  are  sometimes  peculiarly  suited  for  lobbies  of  a 
square  or  other  regular  form,  which  admit  of  being 
laid  down  with  one  extended  pattern  embracing  the 
whole  area.  An  excellent  example  of  such  strap- 
work  and  interlacings  as  I  have  in  view,  may  be 
seen  in  your  March  number,  p.  89.  (No.  III.)  and 
many  hints  might  be  taken  from  the  Art-Journal 
“  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibition.” 
Tide  pp.  4,  6,  18,  29,  49,  53,  61,  et  passim.  It 
being  always  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  in  this  manufacture,  that  the  pattern 
is  to  be  used  as  inlaid  solid  work,  and  not  to  he 
relieved,  or  treated  with  light  and  shade. 

3.  A  word  as  to  borders.  The  patterns  adopted 
by  the  manufacturers  where  they  have  adopted  a 
pattern  at  all,  are  most  unexceptionable,  consisting 
of  the  established  Greek  forms,  the  egg  and  dart, 
rope  pattern,  &c.,  than  which  no  better  could  be  de¬ 
vised,  together  with  some  original  patterns  of  their 
own,  of  great  neatness  and  appropriateness.  But  I 
must  take  exception  to  the  plain  borders  without 
line  or  pattern  at  all,  which  I  consider  wholly  in¬ 
admissible.  A  border  ought  assuredly  to  give  -a 
boundary  line  to  a  pattern,  where  there  is  one  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  as  there  is  in  all  the  examples 


given.  For  this  purpose  it  ought  to  be  richer,  not 
brighter ,  in  colour,  and  firmer  and  more  distinct  in 
its  lines,  than  the  interior  pattern — at  least  in  its 
outlines ,  whatever  its  filling  up  may  be.  At  the 
same  time  I  think  it  admits  of  much  greater  lati¬ 
tude  in  its  treatment  than  the  body  of  the  pavement. 
For  the  border,  all  sorts  of  bead-work  seem  appro¬ 
priate — shell-work,  mosaic,  compartments  plain  or 
with  centre  figures,  corners,  warlike  weapons, 
perhaps  even  trellis- work ;  fruit,  fish,  and  ornaments 
of  all  sorts,  if  there  be  in  the  place  or  building  any 
appropriateness  that  may  suggest  them.  I  trust 
that  in  the  foregoing  remarks  there  is  nothing  that 
can  offend  or  that  can  tend  to  depreciate  the 
talented  and  spirited  endeavours  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  tiles,  who  have  in  reality  been  so  very 
successful  in  what  they  have  done.  Though 
desirous  to  contribute,  so  far  as  I  can  to  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  so  beautiful  an  art,  yet  I  do  not 
attach  any  greater  weight  to  my  judgment  than 
that  of  an  individual  opinion,  and  would  therefore 
have  preferred  withholding  my  name,  were  it 
not  incompatible  both  with  your  rules  and  my  own 
to  write  anonymously.  Robert  White. 

Kippelan  House,  Mei.rose,  March  10th. 


ORIGINALS  AND  COPIES. 

Sir.- — In  the  Art-Journal  of  last  month  I  find  a 
notice  of  a  sale  of  pictures  about  to  take  place  at 
Messrs.  Fosters,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  amongst 
other  pictures  of  importance  is  the  original  picture 
of  “  The  Brides  of  Yeniee,”  painted  by  Mr. 
Herbert. 

I  write  to  inform  you  that  I  purchased  from  Mr. 
Herbert’s  brother  (of  Liverpool)  a  picture  professing 
to  be  the  original,  and  for  which  I  paid  a  large  sum 
of  money.  I  think  in  justice  to  all  parties  that  this 
should  appear  as  prominently  in  your  journal  (to 
which  I  am  a  subscriber)  as  the  paragraph  to  which 
my  attention  has  been  already  drawn,  and  if  you 
can  give  me  any  information  on  the  subject  I  shall 
feel  greatly  obliged.  Arthur  Potts. 

Dee  Bank,  Broughton,  April  9th. 


IN  THE  MANNER  OF  THE  ENGLISH  DEVOTIONAL  POETRY  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY, 

ON  THE  MONUMENTAL  EFFIGY  OF  ALICE-EYELYN, 

THE  INFANT  DAUGHTER  OF  MARTIN  F.  TUPPER, 

SCULPTURED  AS  A  SLEEPING  CHILD,  BY  I.  DURHAM,  ESQ. 

WRITTEN  BY  R.  T.  FOR  W.  II. 


It  is  an  Early  Houre 
Sweete  Childe,  to  falle  Asleepe  ! 

Ere  yet  thy  Bud  had  shewne  its  Flow’ re, 

Or  Morning-dews  had  ceased  to  show’re  ; 

But  in  Repose  how  deepe 
Thou  calmly  liest  on  thy  Infant-Bed  ! 

Were  all  the  Deade  like  Thee,  how  Lovely  were  the  Deado ! 

Ere  Day  was  well  begun, 

In  what  briefe  Span  of  Time 
Thy  Living  Course  and  Worke  were  done  ! 

Thou  saw’st  no  Nighte,  nor  even  Noone, 

But  only  Morning’s  Prime. 

Smiling  thou  Sleepest  now,  but  hadst  thou  founde 
A  longer  Life,  Teares  might  those  Smiles  have  drownde ! 

Thine  was  a  blessed  Flighte, 

Ere  Sorrow  clouded,  and  ere  Sin  could  slay  : 

No  wearie  Course  was  thine,  no  arduous  Fighte ; 

And  but  an  Houre  on  Earthe  of  Labour  lighte, — 

With  Hire  for  all  the  Day  ! 

Can  aughte  be  More  than  This  ? 

Yes,  Christian,  Yes ! 

It  is  Much  More  to  Live, 

And  a  Long  Life  to  “  the  Goode  Fighte”  to  give  : 

To  “  Keepe  the  Faithe,”  the  appointed  Race  to  run  ; 

And  then  to  Win  this  Praise — Servante  of  God,  Well  done  ! 
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that  there  are  some  in  Ireland  to  whose  liberality  the  arts  of  the  country  represent  respectively  Physic,  Divinity,  Law,  and  Science  ;  the  conception 
are  indebted.  Some  time  since  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  Lord  J.  Beresford,  of  these  subjects  is  certainly  fine,  evidencing  a  grandeur  of  thought  and 


a  power  of  carrying  out  his  ideas,  which  are  not  by  any  means  common  in 
a  young  artist :  the  figures  executed  by  Mr.  Kirk  are  of  colossal  size. 


SCULPTUEE  IN  IRELAND. 


placed  on  the  new  Campanile  in  the  principal  court  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  The  engravings  on  this  page  are  from  these  sculptures ;  they 


We  have  frequently  found  occasion  to  remark  that  Art  finds  little 
patronage  in  Ireland,  though  it  will  scarcely  be  questioned  that  a  country 
which  has  produced  so  many  poets,  painters,  and  great  names  in  every¬ 
thing  associated  with  the  highest  human  intelligence,  should  not  possess  a 
class  among  her  people  whom  education  no  less  than  natural  tastes  incline 
to  feel  an  interest  in  the  Fine  Arts. 

But  we  have  now  an  agreeable  task  before  us  in  offering  an  example, 


gave  a  commission  to  Mr.  Joseph  Kirk,  a  young  Irish  Sculptor,  son  of  Mr. 
Kirk,  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  to  execute  four  figures  to  be 
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THE  MUSEUM  OF  ORNAMENTAL  ART, 

AT  MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE. 


The  mixture  of  elegance  and  fantastic  quaintness,  so  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  Chinese  art,  is  well  shown  in  the  Bronze 


in  an  abstract  point  of  view 
from  a  careful  study  of  its 
characteristic  forms  and  de¬ 
tails,  natural  and  unaffected 
grace  of  outline,  well  balanced 
and  contrasted  masses,  and 


Bell  suspended  from  a  carved  rosewood  frame  here  illus¬ 
trated.  Always  original,  and  often  very  pleasing,  Chinese 


pieces  have  now  become  of  the  utmost  rarity,  and  com¬ 
mand  prices  exceeding  even  the  celebrated  old  Sevres 
ware.  The  shapes  of  the  pieces  are  generally  contorted 


ornament  is,  nevertheless,  frequently  distinguished  by  a 
certaiu  grotesque  eccentricity  of  manner,  which  opposes 
itself  to  any  direct  attempt  at  adaptation  or  imitation  in 
European  design.  The  designer,  however,  may  learn  much 


raised  ornaments  very  richly 
gilded.  Chelsea  porcelain  was 
made  in  its  greatest  perfection 
about  1750-60,  the  period  to 
which  the  present  specimen 
may  be  referred.  Ornamental 


enamel  colours.  The  three  steel  Iveys  are  simple,  but 
tasteful  examples  of  seventeenth  century  metal-work,  re¬ 
sembling  in  style  several  specimens  already  engraved  in 


harmonious  colouring,  being 
of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
present  example  is  probably 
of  considerable  antiquity.  The 
Vase  next  in  order  is  an  im¬ 


portant  specimen  of  the  rare 
old  Chelsea  porcelain  ;  the 
ground  colour  being  of  the 
beautiful  ci’imson  morone,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  this  ware,  and  the 


and  spirit  in  a  thoroughly  decorative  style.  Chelsea 
porcelain  is  of  the  soft  body,  and  is  covered  with  a  rich 
vitreous  glaze,  imparting  great  depth  and  lustre  to  the 


and  overloaded  with  details  in  relief,  but  the  painting 
is  often  very  excellent,  especially  the  birds,  flowers,  and 
“  Watteau  subjects,”  which  are  executed  with  great  vigour 
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this  series.  The  metal  Cup  is  an  electro-deposit 
copy,  by  Messrs.  Elkington  &  Co.,  of  an  admirable 
example  of  antique  workmanship  in  silver,  dis¬ 
covered  at  Herculaneum,  and  now  preserved  in 


the  Museum  at  Naples.  The  ornamentation  offers 
an  instructive  instance  of  the  adaptation  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  type  (the  ivy).  The  Tazza  next  engraved, 
composed  of  the  most  precious  materials,  is  one 


of  those  costly  and  exceptional  works,  expressly 
got  up  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  by  Messrs. 


Morel  &  Co.  The  object  is  about  six  inches 
in  height,  the  bowl  being  formed  of  the  finest 


Oriental  agate,  the  mountings  of  pure  gold, 
delicately  chased  and  enamelled  ;  the  figures  are 


in  full  relief,  and  in  their  proper  colours,  whilst 
the  foot  and  other  portions  are  studded  with 


pearls,  rubies,  &c.  The  Dish  or  Tazza  is  an 
example  of  the  enamelled  pottery  of  Bernard 


Palissy.  Another  specimen  of  Chinese  taste — 
the  bronze  Vase,  with  stand  and  cover  of  carved 


wood,  exemplifies  our  previous  remarks.  The 
cover  is  noticeable  as  an  ingenious,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  strictly  consistent  adaptation  of  a 


natural  type,  representing  a  flower,  probably 
the  Chinese  azalea.  The  three  arabesque 
Panels,  in  carved  alabaster,  are  of  Flemish 


renaissance  work,  dating  about  1530.  They  are 
beautiful  specimens  both  in  design  and  execu¬ 
tion,  and  might  be  taken  for  works  of  the  finest 
period  of  the  Italian  cinque-cento.  Certain  little 
mannerisms,  however,  in  some  of  the  details, 
reveal  a  Flemish  origin  :  they  are  probably  the 
work  of  some  celebrated  artist,  who,  like  Ber¬ 
nard  van  Orley  and  other  contemporary  Flem¬ 
ings,  formed  their  style  during  long  residence  in 
Italy.  The  ground  of  these  pieces  is  gilded. 

Having  now  brought  this  series  to  a  conclusion, 
we  take  the  opportunity  for  a  few  general  re¬ 
marks  on  the  manner  in  which  works,  such  as 
are  here  illustrated,  should  be  regarded  by  the 
student  of  Ornamental  Art.  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  guard  against  the  supposition,  that  all 
the  objects  selected  in  the  foregoing  papers  are 
held  up  as  beautiful  in  design ;  some  of  them 
indeed  are  positively  the  reverse  :  we  have  en¬ 
deavoured  particularly  to  select  instructive 
pieces,  some  for  historical  or  technical  interest, 
others  for  characteristic  or  suggestive  qualities 
in  design.  We  are  fully  aware  as  a  case  in  point, 
that  antiquity,  rarity,  &c.,  are  no  proofs  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  although  these  considerations  may 
possibly  seem  to  have  determined  the  choice  of 
some  of  the  objects,  we  venture  to  say  that  this 
apparent  bias  has  been  merely  incidental,  and 
that  other  and  more  legitimate  qualities  have 
been  the  real  motives  for  selection.  The  bias  in 
favour  of  mere  rarity,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
may,  however,  as  well  be  borne  in  mind,  for  there 
certainly  is  an  innate  propensity  in  the  collector 
to  find  every  curiosity,  no  matter  how  fantastic 
or  trivial,  beautiful  ;  the  indiscriminating  jargon 
of  the  virtuoso  indeed  often  confuses  together, 
under  a  few  set  phrases,  characteristics  the  most 
opposite  ;  but  in  our  unqualified  dissent  from 
his  conclusions  we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  liable 
to  undervalue  the  real  interest  a  work  may 
possess.  Thus  the  old  Chelsea  porcelain  Vase, 
figured  in  the  present  article,  is  familiarly  termed 
a  “  fine  or  beautiful  piece,”  and  yet  it  would  be 
difficult  to  discover  any  real  beauty  in  the  florid, 
overloaded  “  ensemble  ”  shown  in  our  woodcut. 
The  truth  in  this  case  is,  that  it  is  a  characteristic 
specimen  of  a  rare  and  highly  valued  ware  ;  so 
valuable  indeed,  that  even  the  most  insignificant 
pieces  are  sought  after  with  avidity,  and  in  this 
extravagant  appreciation,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
see  defects  :  but  this  characteristic  of  great  value 
even  which  attaches  to  certain  classes  of  objects, 
although  fashion  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it, 
is  generally  founded  on  certain  real  qualities, 
the  discovery  and  proper  understanding  of  which 
are  the  legitimate  business  of  the  Art-student. 
Chelsea  porcelain,  we  have  elsewhere  shown, 
possesses  qualities  of  great  excellence,  though 
they  are  scarcely  of  a  nature  to  be  illustrated 
in  a  woodcut ;  in  giving  the  only  practicable 
indication  of  this  celebrated  ware,  we  have 
guided  the  student  in  a  profitable  direction.  Our 
object  in  these  remarks,  however,  is  to  show 
that  the  science,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of 
the  connoisseur,  should  not  be  neglected  by 
the  artist ;  for  in  many  cases  this  science 
will  furnish  the  clue  to  the  really  great  and 
valuable  in  Art ;  and  for  this  reason,  the  Marl¬ 
borough  House  Museum  includes  in  its  scheme 
specimens,  indeed  whole  classes,  which,  judged 
strictly  by  the  rules  of  abstract  excellence, 
would  have  no  claim  to  consideration,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  these  understood  conditions  we,  on  our 
part,  have  reproduced  many  objects,  which  have 
value  only  as  historical  specimens. 

The  more  literal  the  basis  on  which  any  re¬ 
cognised  system  of  Art-teaching  and 
its  collateral  appliances  are  established 
the  better.  We  have  always  thought 
the  professional  education  of  our 
artists  wanting  in  comprehensiveness; 
the  fact,  indeed,  is  evident  in  the  little 
sympathy  existing  in  this  country  be¬ 
twixt  artists  and  connoisseurs,  a  state  of 
things  much  to  be  regretted  for  both 
classes.  How  constantly,  for  instance, 
do  we  find  the  learning  of  the  connois¬ 
seur  made  a  stalking-horse,  supposed 
to  guarantee  the  possession  of  those 
delicate  and  refined  perceptions  of  the 
beautiful  in  Art,  which  only  the  actual  practice 
and  constant  pre-occupation  of  the  artist  can 
fully  insure ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  as 
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often  see  the  professional  artist,  strong  in  those 
very  perceptions,  treating  with  unreasoning  con¬ 
tempt  the  knowledge  and  peculiar  appreciations 
of  the  connoisseur,  a  better  acquaintance  with 
which,  nevertheless,  would  often  open  to  him  new 
and  unknown  fields  rich  in  suggestive  matter. 

If,  then,  our  illustrations  have  appeared  rather 
to  incline  in  the  direction  of  archaeology,  we  do 
not  regret  it,  as  we  are  convinced  that  too  little 
value  is  usually  attached  to  such  leanings  on 
the  part  of  the  practical  artist ;  we  have  already 
expressed  our  disregard  of  mere  antiquity  or 
rarity,  but  even  here  research  will  be  often  repaid 
by  unexpected  discoveries. 

In  the  Art  of  former  periods  there  is  as  much 
inequality  as  in  that  of  the  present  day  :  there 
is,  however,  as  a  general  rule,  more  variety  and 
originality ;  blind  fashion,  that  blighting  influence 
of  our  own  time,  had  less  sway,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  individual  taste  and  fancy  had  a  freer  field 
than  is  now  the  case.  Ancient  works,  moreover, 
had  the  full  benefit  of  accident,  often  the  parent 
of  beauties;  they  exhibit  more  frequent  instances 
of  great  merits  and  equally  great  defects  united  ; 
and  this,  because  they  were  the  more  direct 
and  immediate  offspring  of  the  artist,  in  whose 
mind  the  Art-idea  was  ever  expanding,  whilst  it 
was  being  embodied,  not  first  fixed  and  arrested 
in  cold  blood,  and  then  carried  out  by  mere  un¬ 
intelligent  hands,  wheels  or  moulds. 

The  ornamentist,  then,  should  learn  to  scru¬ 
tinise  every  work  for  the  real  good  that  is  in  it, 
selecting  the  original  and  suggestive,  and  even 
in  the  worthless  elements  making  himself  fully 
cognisant  of  what  to  avoid ;  in  this  way  every 
object  will  convey  a  lesson,  and  the  result  will 
be  the  gradual  and  progressive  cultivation  of 
the  judgment,  until  it  assumes  almost  the  readi¬ 
ness  and  certainty  of  intuitive  conviction. 

We  cannot  finish  our  notice  of  the  Marl¬ 
borough  House  collection  without  some  allusion 
to  a  mode  of  extending  its  practical  usefulness, 
which  has  just  been  brought  into  operation ; 
this  is  the  plan  of  making  its  acquisitions  directly 
available  in  the  chief  provincial  towns,  by  send¬ 
ing  round  and  exhibiting  extensive  selections  of 
objects  in  every  section  :  this  plan,  which  at 
first  view  seems  to  offer  insurmountable  diffi¬ 
culties,  especially  in  the  safe  transmission  and 
arrangement  for  exhibition  of  such  a  numerous 
selection  of  subjects  as  alone  would  be  adequate 
for  the  purpose,  has,  notwithstanding,  already 
been  successfully  carried  into  effect.  The  first 
place  selected  for  the  temporary  location  of  this 
circulating  collection  was  Birmingham,  where  it 
is  now  on  view  :  its  acceptance  by  any  locality 
was  judiciously  made  dependent  on  a  collection 
of  similar  objects  being  got  together  to  meet  it 
from  the  neighbourhood,  not  unreasonable  ex¬ 
pectations  being  entertained  that  such  gatherings 
might,  in  some  instances,  become  the  nuclei  of 
permanent  museums.  We  trust  this  may  be  the 
case,  for  however  desirable  collections  of  works 
of  Ornamental  Art  may  be  for  the  metropolis,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  equally,  or 
even  more,  needed  in  the  provinces,  where  in¬ 
deed  our  designers  and  artisans,  for  want  of 
specimens  for  reference  and  study,  are  labouring 
in  semi-ignorance  of  all  that  has  been  done  before 
them  in  their  several  arts. 

The  very  extensive  purchases  recently  made 
from  the  Bernal  Collection  will  materially  enrich 
the  Marlborough  House  Museum,  and  thus 
enable  it  to  lend  really  important  selections  for 
temporary  exhibition  elsewhere.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  whilst  on  this  subject,  that 
this  celebrated  collection  was  not  purchased  by 
the  Nation  in  its  entirety,  as  we  believe  it  might 
have  been,  for  a  sum  very  much  less  than  it  has 
realised  under  the  hammer  ;  inasmuch  as  it 
would  have  afforded  an  excellent  occasion  for 
the  distribution  of  duplicate  or  superfluous  spe¬ 
cimens  to  provincial  museums  :  as  it  is,  however, 
a  great  number  of  admirable  works  of  Decorative 
Art  have  been  acquired  for  the  nation :  and  in 
closing  our  notices  of  the  Marlborough  House 
Museum,  we  are  glad  to  do  so  with  an  assurance 
of  its  rapid  growth  in  point  of  extent  and  im¬ 
portance,  an  increase  fortunately  coincident  with 
unrelaxed  efforts  on  the  part  of  its  conductors 
in  rendering  its  treasures  practically  available 
for  the  real  object  of  their  acquisition. 


THE  EOYAL  PICTURES. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  MEEANEE. 

E.  Armitage,  Painter.  J.  B.  Allen,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  21  ft.  9  in.  by  1G  ft.  6  in. 

Battles  are  seldom  favourable  subjects  for  Art : 
it  is  rarely  that  more  than  a  single  incident  can 
be  represented :  as  in  the  reality,  all  is  inex¬ 
tricable  confusion  ;  the  mind  and  eye  seek  in 
vain  for  some  explanatory  and  satisfactory  point. 
Yet  national  glory  must  be  commemorated : 
and  the  enduring  monument  which  the  artist 
raises  to  the  conqueror  may  be  a  salutary  sti¬ 
mulus  as  well  as  a  sure  reward.  No  battle  of 
modern  times  more  truly  deserves  such  com¬ 
memoration  than  the  Battle  of  Meeanee — fought 
on  the  1 7 th  of  February,  1843,  with  “2,000  men 
against  more  than  35,000:”  the  opposing  host 
being  no  weak,  effeminate  or  undisciplined  troops, 
but,  “  incredibly  brave” — yielding  only  to  an 
army  still  braver,  and  commanded  by  a  soldier 
the  wisest  and  bravest  of  whom  history  pre¬ 
serves  record.  Mr.  Armitage  derived  his  theme 
from  the  “  Conquest  of  Scinde,”  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  W.  R  P.  Napier — a  chivalrous  and 
triumphant  defence  of  his  illustrious  brother, 
General  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  from  the 
assaults  of  adversaries  whom  he  found  it  less 
easy  to  vanquish  than  the  fierce  Ameers  backed 
by  hosts  of  Belooch.es — twenty  to  one. 

The  picture  is  but  a  passage  in  the  memorable 
battle  :  and,  perhaps,  the  artist  who  had  at¬ 
tempted  more  would  not  have  accomplished  so 
much  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  greatest  military 
achievement  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  It 
describes  “  a  chain  of  single  combats  where 
no  quarter  was  given,  none  called  for,  none 
expected.” 

Of  the  personal  character  of  General  Sir 
Charles  James  Napier,  it  cannot  be  out  of  place 
to  speak  while  circulating  among  his  country¬ 
men  an  enduring  monument  of  his  renown. 
His  deeds  of  arms  were  so  extraordinary  as  to 
seem  fabulous.  Courage  is  the  quality  of  his 
family  :  it  has  been  so  for  generations  ;  but  his 
was  wide  apart  from  the  mere  animal  instinct 
that  prompts  a  man  to  fight ;  he  was  brave  from 
forethought  and  consideration, — morally  and 
physically  brave  ;  with  him  danger  was  ever  to 
be  encountered,  but  never  to  be  tempted  ;  duty 
was  to  be  done  at  whatever  cost  and  whatever 
ensued.  If  the  Battle  of  Meeanee  had  been  lost, 
the  fame  of  the  commander  would  have  been 
without  blemish  ;  for  there  was  no  arrogance  in 
his  heart ;  no  false  calculation  in  his  mind  ;  it 
was  a  contest  which  circumstances  rendered 
imperative.  History  furnishes  no  victory  so 
marvellous — the  result  of  one  great  intelligence ; 
neither  can  history  supply  so  grand  an  example 
of  subsequent  moderation  and  generosity.  If 
the  country  owes  a  debt  to  any  soldier  by  whom 
its  honour  was  upheld,  its  renown  extended,  and 
its  interests  maintained,  it  is  undoubtedly  to  Sir 
Charles  James  Napier — “  the  bravest  of  the 
brave  !  ”  Yet  his  claims  upon  the  grateful  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  countrymen  are  by  uo  means  limited 
to  those  which  have  reference  to  his  achievements 
in  the  battle-field.  In  him  the  character  of  the 
daring  and  enterprising  soldier  was  blended 
with  that  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian.  The  world  knew  him  for  a  good  man  ; 
careful  of  his  army  as  the  clergyman  of  his  flock ; 
thinking  ever  of  the  meanest  item  of  his  troops 
as  of  a  being  full  of  hopes  and  responsibilities ; 
desiring,  deserving,  and  obtaining,  not  alone 
the  confidence,  but  the  attachment,  of  every 
man  who  served  under  his  command,  from  the 
earliest  hour  of  his  boy-service  to  his  veteran 
leadership  of  a  handful  against  a  host. 

The  picture  of  which  we  supply  an  engraving 
was  painted  by  the  artist  in  1846,  and  contri¬ 
buted  by  him  to  the  Exhibition  at  Westminster 
Hall,  in  1847 — an  Exhibition  invited  by  the 
Royal  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert.  To  this  work  was  awarded  one  of  the 
first  class  premiums  —  a  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds.  The  picture  was  subsequently  pur¬ 
chased  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  : 
and  placed  in  the  corridor  of  Buckingham  Palace. 
It  is  large,  the  figures  in  the  fore-ground  being 
of  life-size. 


IRON  REMOVABLE  STUDIOS 
EOR  ARTISTS. 


[We  have  received  the  following  communication 

from  an  artist  of  distinction  :  the  importance 

of  the  subject  needs  no  comment. — Ed. 

A  small  hut  convenient  studio  for  an  artist  for 
an  annual  rental  of  61. ;  an  ample  one  for  12/. ; 
a  very  lai-ge  one  for  24/. ;  and  removable  so  that 
on  changing  his  residence  the  artist  might  carry  it 
away  and  erect  it  again  elsewhere  ! — would  not 
this  rate  of  professional  expenditure  appear  small 
to  the  artist  ?  Yet  it  is  but  little,  if  at  all  under¬ 
stated,  as  regards  iron  studios,  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  the  ready  made  structures  now  much  used 
in  this  country,  and  not  unfrequently  abroad  for 
dwelling-houses,  warehouses,  &c. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  want  among  artists,  both 
painters  and  sculptors,  of  readily  built  studios  of 
simple  construction,  allowing  of  toplights  as  well  as 
sidelights,  which  as  the  artist  might  change  his 
residence  he  might  remove.  Artists,  who  are  not 
a  rich  class,  find  occasionally  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  fitting  studios  at  all,  and  as  it  appears 
that  the  use  of  iron  for  such  purposes  may  tend  to 
remove  these,  I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  what 
has  occurred  to  me  on  the  subject. 

Last  summer  I  had  occasion  to  build  for  myself  a 
studio  of  the  following  dimensions,  viz.,  40  feet  by 
35  feet,  with  an  arched  waggon-headed  non  roof  28 
feet  high  in  the  centre.  This  roof  is  of  corrugated 
iron.  The  studio  was  occupied  and  worked  in 
throughout  the  winter.  I  had  had  some  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  the  radiation  of  heat  through  so  large 
and  thin  a  surface  of  metal  as  the  roof  would  have 
made  it  difficult  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the 
room  to  an  agreeable  point,  but  this  was  not  the 
case,  and  a  free  supply  of  coke  and  coals  in  a  large 
German  stove,  kept  it  on  the  coldest  days  and 
nights  quite  sufficiently  warm. 

The  roof  is  arched,  and  thirty-five  feet  span  at 
the  springings,  with  tie-rods  across,  eighteen  feet 
from  the  ground,  which,  however,  are  not  found  at 
all  in  the  way.  The  walls  up  to  this  (most  part  of 
which  are  boundary-walls)  are  of  brick.  The  roof 
has  several  skylights,  so  arranged  that  all  but  the 
centre  one  may  be  stopped  out ;  and  the  arched  form 
of  the  roof  affords  an  end  arch  upright  window  to 
the  north,  corresponding  with  the  span  and  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  arch.  In  all  respects  this  room  is 
found  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built, 
— that  of  a  studio. 

Having  tested  the  convenience  of  this  kind  of 
roof,  it  naturally  occurred  that  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  of  not  having  a  boundary-wall  available, 
&c.,  the  whole  edifice-walls,  as  well  as  roof,  might 
be  appropriately  constructed  of  iron.  Such  build¬ 
ings  are  so  constructed  even  on  a  large  scale ;  they 
are  economical  of  room  from  the  thinness  of  their 
walls,  and  are  removable  ;  they  are  packed  up  and 
sent  from  the  manufactory  in  plates,  with  screws 
numbered,  and  with  all  fittings  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  a  warehouse  and  dwelling.  Such 
houses  have  been  sent  out  to  Australia  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  are  found  highly  service¬ 
able,  as  affording  durable  and  easily  removed 
structures. 

Several  considerations  appear  to  render  such  kind 
of  building  available  for  studios  for  artists,  who 
find  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  proper 
ateliers,  any  building  erected  for  another  purpose 
being  rarely  convertible  into  a  fitting  apartment 
for  this  purpose  without  considerable  sacrifice  and 
expense,  which  landlords  are  not  always  ready  to 
take  on  themselves.  The  suburbs  of  London  are 
now  much  chosen  by  artists  for  their  residences  for 
the  sake  of  a  clearer  atmosphere  and  a  better  light, 
and  for  quiet  and  other  reasons.  Kensington, 
especialty,  has  become  quite  an  Art-colony.  Con¬ 
nected  as  its  name  was  with  Art  and  Industry,  by 
the  proximity  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  its 
Art-character  is  increased  by  its  being  the  residence 
of  many  of  our  artists.  The  Royal  Academy  itself 
can  number  not  a  few  who  have  their  homes  in 
Kensington.  Most  of  the  houses  in  this  extensive 
and  beautiful  quarter  possess  small  gardens.  Thi§ 
locality  is  an  example  of  such  situations  as  being 
especially  in  other  respects  suitable  to  the  artist, 
afford  at  the  same  time  opportunity  for  erecting 
such  studios  as  I  have  mentioned,  so  as  to  obtain, 
besides  other  advantages,  better  light  than  the 
aspect  and  arrangement  of  usual  houses  afford. 

Bricks  and  mortar  when  once  made  into  a  build¬ 
ing,  cannot  be  removed  without  the  permission  of 
the  ground-landlord.  Thus,  in  many  cases,  ob¬ 
jections  would  probably  be  raised  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  landlord,  to  having  a  building,  that  might 
not  be  removed,  erected  in  a  garden  which,  with 
the  house,  the  artist  may  only  hold  for  a  term,  as 
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tlie  landlord’s  next  tenant  might  very  probably 
prefer  the  garden  free  to  grow  his  flowers  in,  to  a 
brick  building  which  would  be  of  no  use  to  him. 

These  and  other  difficulties,  which  I  will  not 
occupy  your  time  by  particularising,  in  great  mea¬ 
sure  disappear  in  the  use  of  iron  structures.  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  removable,  which  is  a  great 
advantage.  Few  landlords  could  object  to  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  temporary  building  for  a  quiet  art.  A 
brick  building  once  raised  is  a  fixture,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  one  of  other  materials,  easily  packed 
up  and  taken  away.  The  only  other  likely  material 
for  such  a  structure,  to  be  temporary,  would  be 
wood,  which,  besides  its  disadvantage  of  not  being 
lasting,  and  not  being  so  convenient  to  take  to 
pieces  and  remove  as  iron,  might  be  objected  to  on 
the  score  of  fire,  in  which  last  point  an  iron  building 
is  especially  secure. 

An  artist  thus  requiring  generally  especial  ac¬ 
commodation  for  the  exercise  of  his  profession  has 
more  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  suitable  residence 
than  other  persons,  but  the  available  nature  of  iron 
structures  would  go  far  towards  doing  away  with 
this  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  garden  or  a  little 
adjoining  plot  of  ground  unoccupied.  On  this  he 
could  erect  his  building,  and  from  this  he  could 
remove  it  on  the  expiration  of  his  tenancy.  He 
might  thus  travel  about  with  his  house  like  a  snail 
upon  his  back  !  He  could  even  if  he  was  going  to 
stay  some  time  in  the  provinces,  either  in  town  or 
country,  pack  it  up  and  send  it  down  by  rail,  and 
erect  his  tent  in  his  new  locality !  On  the  most 
romantic  spot  of  a  romantic  country  the  landscape 
painter  might  find  it  very  pleasant  to  have  around 
him  all  the  conveniences  of  his  town  atelier,  and 
his  iron  tent  might  be  no  blot  on  the  scene,  for  it 
will  be  found  that  iron  is  capable  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  simple  elegant  forms.  It  would 
indeed  be  in  evil  taste  that  a  temple  erected  for  the 
service  of  the  muse  should  be  against  all  principles 
of  the  art  over  which  she  presides ! 

A  portrait  painter  may  have  several  pictures  to 
paint  in  one  locality  in  the  country  at  a  distance 
from  his  own  residence  ;  might  it  not  be  worth 
while  for  him  to  take  his  own  especial  light  with 
him,  on  which  the  beauty  of  his  work  may  so 
much  depend  ?  A  sculptor  may  be  similarly  situ¬ 
ated  ;  he  has  several  busts  to  do  in  some  distant 
spot,  a  ground-floor  is  best  adapted  to  his  work,  clay 
and  plaster  when  used  in  a  house,  are  trodden  in  and 
out  of  a  house,  and  make  a  dreadful  mess !  and 
blocks  of  marble  even  of  the  size  for  busts  were 
never  meant  to  be  carried  up  carpeted  stairs.  In¬ 
deed  sculpture  is  an  art  not  fitted  to  be  carried  on 
in  a  house.  It  should  have  a  special  accommodation 
for  itself  and  that  should  be  on  the  ground-floor. 
In  his  travels  how  is  the  sculptor  to  obtain 
such  ?  Maybe  by  an  iron  building  which  he  could 
pack  up  and  send  by  railway.  The  cost  of  a  small 
iron  building  for  working  busts,  containing  a 
modelling  room,  a  pointing  room,  and  a  carving 
room  would  not  cxeeed  100/.,  and  this,  at  6  per 
cent,  say,  entails  on  the  sculptor  but  61.  a  year  for 
his  studio ;  this  being  a  material  the  most  econo¬ 
mical  for  room,  the  walls  and  roof  being  so  thin, 
being  also  fire-proof,  and  thus  to  be  erected  any¬ 
where,  not  a  fixture,  and  removable  at  once  to  any 
new  residence  whither  professional  arrangements, 
health,  or  taste  may  lead  the  artist.  Similar  ad¬ 
vantages  as  to  buildings  of  a  much  larger  scale  are 
evidently  available,  by  proportionate  outlay,  to  the 
painter,  engraver,  or  architect.  I  have  said  quite 
enough  to  point  out  my  view  of  the  Art-advantages 
of  iron  and  removable  structure.  If  you  consider 
the  subject  of  sufficient  interest  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you  next  month,  some 
drawings  and  estimates  which  I  have  found  an 
eminent  manufacturer  ready  to  furnish  me  with, 
ranging  from  100/.  to  400/. 


THE  BERNAL  SALE. 


We  have  already  commented  on  a  few  of  the 
remarkable  features  of  this  sale,  but  there  are 
still  salient  points  for  further  consideration  ; 
and  one  of  the  most  striking  is  the  want  of 
general  unanimity  of  purpose  displayed  by  the 
curators  of  our  national  collections.  When  we 
find  the  Museum  and  Marlborough  House  both 
limning  together  in  the  same  race,  and  the 
latter  establishment  outbidding  the  Tower  for 
arms  and  armour  which  more  properly  belong 
to  it,  we  feel  that  want  of  a  good  general  director 
which  is  felt  in  England  generally  as  regards 
most  of  our  national  establishments.  Niggardly 
and  tasteless  parsimony  precedes  and  succeeds 
extravagant  and  silly  liberality  in  the  collecting 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


of  specimens  for  our  museums.  While  good 
things  are  slighted  and  contemned  if  offered 
privately  to  their  curators,  these  very  men  will 
pay  in  a  sale  treble  the  value  for  similar  articles, 
and  prove  thereby  their  own  want  of  tact  in 
doing  what  such  collectors  as  Mr.  Bernal  have 
done.  He  was  a  gentleman  fully  occupied,  and 
only  having  the  chances  of  a  little  leisure.  Why 
have  we  not  got  men  like  him  in  our  public 
museums  1  They  by  courtesy  are  considered  to 
know  more  than  other  students,  and  are  often 
highly  salaried  to  devote  themselves  to  a  similar 
labour  ;  yet  we  do  not  find  they  gather  so 
abundant  a  stock  of  good  things.  It  would 
be  a  curious  calculation,  the  cost  to  this 
nation  of  museum  officials,  and  a  still  more 
curious  one  to  test  whether  their  money  value 
was  at  all  equal  to  the  money  paid  for  securing 
their  so-called  “  services.”  Take  a  solitary 
instance  or  two.  Mr.  Bernal  buys  a  painted 
plate  of  Majolica — not  privately — but  with  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  all,  at  a  sale  where  it  might 
be  supposed  no  “  bargain  ”  could  be  found — we 
mean  the  great  dispersal  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham’s  collection  at  Stowe.  Here  for  four  or  five 
poundslie  obtains  a  dish  which  afterwards  realises 
more  than  two  hundred ;  the  purchasers  being  the 
officials  of  the  Museum.  Now,  why  could  they 
not  look  abroad  and  do  as  he  did!  We  allow 
that  we  may  be  met  by  the  answer — “they  have 
not  the  power,  they  must  purchase  solely 
through  their  trustees” — then  we  reply  that 
such  rule  nullifies  the  growth  and  value  of  the 
entire  establishment.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  few  dealers  will  trouble  themselves  to 
exhibit  anything  at  these  places,  because  what 
they  bring  is  slighted,  or,  if  accepted,  is  taken  on 
the  lowest  terms. 

The  grant  at  present  awarded  them  has  been 
conceded  with  that  ignorant  narrow-mindedness, 
the  usual  characteristic  of  most  peculiar  grants 
given  by  our  government  for  that  which  they 
do  not  understand.  It  is  given  strictly  for  pur¬ 
chases  at  this  sale  only.  So  that,  if  articles  are 
at  this  moment  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  and 
known  to  any  of  our  officials,  they  must  not 
buy  them  :  but  may  buy  similar,  or  even  in¬ 
ferior  things,  at  treble  the  price,  in  Christie’s 
sale-room.  Such  is  the  working  of  official 
routine.  That  as  good  things  might  be  purchased 
in  the  fair  way  of  dealing  cannot  be  gainsaid, 
because  these  very  articles  were  so  obtained. 
The  high  prices  realised  have  in  a  great  degree 
been  created  by  the  grant  itself.  The  Marl¬ 
borough-house  collectors  have  been  paying  for 
old  locks  and  keys  prices  completely  fabulous, 
when  they  might,  by  walking  down  Bond-street 
or  Wardour-street,  secure  treble  as  many  equally 
good,  and  for  the  same  money.  The  same  body 
gave  for  a  salt-cellar  80/,,  which  the  chief 
manager  of  one  of  our  greatest  silversmiths 
calculated  on  securing  for  about  20/.  as  an 
outside  price.  They  have,  however,  not  been 
guilty  of  all  the  eccentricities  which  this  sale 
has  exhibited.  They  did  not  give  210  guineas 
for  a  small  pair  of  copper  candlesticks,  said  to 
have  been  Sir  Thomas  More’s,  and  which  Mr. 
Bernal  bought  of  a  dealer  for  12/., — but  they 
have  aided  in  bringing  up  such  prices  by  their 
own  biddings.  We  have  little  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  but  for  this  government  grant,  the 
general  prices  would  have  been  very  much 
lower,  and  we  feel  that  great  want  of  judgment 
has  been  shown  in  the  entire  transaction.  Why 
should  heavy  prices  and  heavy  commissions  be 
paid  for  articles  which  ought  to  have  been 
obtained  as  Mr.  Bernal  obtained  them  ]  or,  to 
put  the  question  clearer,  why  have  we  not  got 
such  men  as  he  in  our  official  positions  ?  AVhat 
he  could  do  so  well  amid  many  labours  of  a 
totally  adverse  character,  might  surely  be  done 
|  as  well  or  better  by  those  whose  time  is  entirely 
paid  for  by  the  country.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  in  Paris  that  no  good  thing  is  offered  to  the 
curators  of  their  museums  that  is  ever  allowed 
to  escape  them,  provided  its  price  is  reasonable. 
Why  should  our  arrangements  differ  !  In  a  word, 
we  are  in  this,  as  in  many  other  of  our  public 
departments,  behind  the  age  :  and  unless  we 
change  our  tactics  a  little,  we  shall  find  the 
piivate,  and  not  the  public  museums  of  England, 
the  really  good  and  instinctive  repositories  of 
our  best  historic  monuments. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF 
THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

The  present  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  inaugurates  the  National  Gallery 
recently  erected  in  Edinburgh.  The  new  build¬ 
ing,  only  the  eastern  portion  of  which  is 
finished,  comprises  two  suites  of  rooms,  one  of 
which,  consisting  of  six  octagons,  has  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Academy  for  the 
annual  exhibitions.  Although  none  of  these 
rooms  equal  the  principal  octagon  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  in  which  the  exhibitions  have  for 
some  years  past  been  held,  they  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed.  Five  of  them,  connected  by  spacious 
archways,  present  a  very  fine  vista,  while  the 
sixth,  or  side  room,  which  is  smaller  than  the 
others,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  additional 
accommodation.  The  five  octagons  from  their 
construction  have  more  the  appearance  of  a 
gallery  than  of  a  series  of  rooms  ;  and  so  far  as 
light  is  concerned  they  could  not  possibly  have 
been  better  suited  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Great  exertions  were  made  to  have  these  rooms 
finished  in  time  for  the  exhibition  of  this  season, 
but  although  all  was  done  that  could  be  done, 
the  opening  was  delayed  a  month  beyond  the 
usual  date.  This  was  however,  a  matter  of  very 
little  regret,  if  it  was  not  a  positive  advantage, 
for  it  enabled  the  Scottish  artists  to  fulfil  the 
general  desire  of  making  their  twenty-ninth  ex¬ 
hibition  one  of  a  more  than  usually  attractive 
character.  It  was  supposed  by  some  that  the 
Academy  would  not  be  able  to  avail  itself  of  the 
increased  accommodation  afforded  in  the  new 
building,  and  a  more  advantageous  mode  of 
hanging  the  pictures  was  at  one  time  talked  of  ; 
but  this  idea  was  very  speedily  abandoned,  for 
the  number  of  works  sent  in  for  exhibition  was 
much  greater  than  usual,  and  they  are  there¬ 
fore  placed  as  high  and  as  low  upon  the  walls 
as  before. 

The  exhibition  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  finest 
that  Edinburgh  has  witnessed.  It  is  not  only 
more  extended,  but  there  are  comparatively  few 
pictures  in  the  collection  beneath  mediocrity, 
while  it  depends  even  less  than  usual  on  extra¬ 
neous  contributions.  There  are  several  English 
and  foreign  pictures,  however,  which  claim 
a  passing  notice.  Stanfield  is  represented  by 
a  noble  view  of  ‘  Portsmouth  Harbour,’  which, 
though  slightly  changed  in  colour,  has  all  that 
vigour  of  drawing  and  all  that  fine  free  tumble 
of  the  waves  which  marks  his  works.  Linnell 
has  contributed  several  landscapes,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  ‘  A  Thunder  Storm,’  won¬ 
derful  for  the  bold  painting  of  the  leaden  clouds 
which  form  an  arch  in  the  zenith  towards  which 
masses  of  sultry  vapour  roll  up  from  the  horizon. 
A  smaller  picture,  ‘  Under  the  Shadow,’  is  of  a 
quieter  character,  but  equally  fine  ;  the  distance 
and  the  feeling  of  the  foreground  being  highly 
suggestive.  In  ‘  The  Old  Path,’  Creswick  has 
contributed  one  of  the  gems  of  the  collection, 
remarkable  for  its  chiaroscuro,  and  the  beauty 
of  sentiment  expressed  in  it.  Landseer’s  ‘  Stag 
at  Bay,’  with  its  concentration  of  interest  in  the 
power  of  the  animals,  and  the  fine  rainy  effect 
in  the  clouds  and  on  the  water,  constitutes  one 
of  the  chief  attractions.  Cooke  has  two  de¬ 
lightful  little  landscapes,  ‘  Fishing  Craft  off  the 
Giardino  Publico,  Venice,’ and  ‘  A  Calm  on  the 
Zuyder  Zee,’  both  fine  in  colour,  although  the 
latter  is  somewhat  hard.  J.  B.  Pyne’s  ‘Staithes, 
Yorkshire  Coast,’  with  its  exquisite  effect  of  hazy 
sunlight ; — Poole's  ‘  Conspiracy  of  Antonio  aud 
Sebastian,  from  the  Tempest,’  brilliant  in  colour, 
though  peculiar  in  composition  ;  and  his  ‘  Moun¬ 
tain  Maid,’  a  pleasing  little  rustic  figure  in  which 
all  the  charm  of  his  warm  tints  appears ;  and 
Philip’s  ‘Spanish  Gypsies  in  Seville’ — a  large 
canvas  full  of  characteristic  and  effectively 
grouped  figures ;  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
notable  features  of  the  exhibition.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  two  or  three  small  works 
by  Millais  :  ‘  The  Wedding  Cards,’  a  highly 
finished  head  of  a  girl  with  an  intense  expres¬ 
sion  of  sadness  in  the  face ;  the  finished  sketch 
for  his  ‘  Order  of  Release,’  and  a  small  landscape 
with  figures  noticeable  above  the  others  for  the 
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peculiarities  of  tlie  artist’s  style,  and  obviously 
too  minutely  painted  in  the  middle  distance. 
The  most  important  of  the  contributions  by 
foreign  artists  are,  ‘  An  Incident  in  the  Retreat 
from  Moscow,’  by  Verlot — two  wolves  snarling 
over  a  dead  horse — a  powerful  picture  of  animal 
life;  and  two  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  ‘Chalk  Wag¬ 
gons  in  the  Limousin’  and  ‘  A  Dog  of  La  Vendee,’ 
the  latter  very  spirited  and  expressive. 

But,  turning  to  the  Scottish  artists,  we  find 
almost  every  member  of  the  Academy  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  work  worthy  of  his  artistic  position, 
and  equal  at  least  to  his  previous  efforts,  while 
nearly  all  the  regular  exhibitors  are  in  full 
force.  Of  historical  and  genre  subjects  there 
are  comparatively  few ;  as  usual  there  are  a  great 
many  portraits ;  but  the  landscapes  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous.  The  most  important 
pictures  of  the  latter  class  are  ‘the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  Edinburgh  from  Dalmeny  Park,’ 
No  272,  and  ‘Knock  Castle,  Sound  of  Sleat,  Isle 
of  Skye,’  by  Horatio  Macculloch,  R.S.A.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  large  picture,  and  a  noble 
example  of  the  artist’s  manner.  The  point  of 
sight  is  taken  from  an  upland  in  the  demesne 
of  the  Earl  of  Roseberry,  the  middle  distance 
is  finely  wooded ;  Edinburgh  with  its  more 
prominent  features  occupies  the  distance  to  the 
left,  while  to  the  right,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  witli 
its  islands  and  shores,  stretches  away  towards 
the  horizon.  The  subject  is  an  attractive  one, 
and  it  has  been  most  effectively  treated.  The 
foreground,  rich  in  wildflowers,  weeds  and  under¬ 
wood  clustering  round  the  trunks  of  stately  trees, 
evinces  the  careful  study  of  nature,  upon  which 
the  merit  of  the  work  is  based ;  but  its  finest 
feature  is  the  wooded  middle  distance,  with  the 
sunlight  breaking  upon  it,  and  the  full  free  air 
which  surrounds  its  clumps  of  trees.  Mr. 
Macculloch’s  other  picture  bears  a  closer  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  subjects  he  has  most  frequently 
painted  of  late  than  the  one  we  have  noticed, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  of  all  his 
illustrations  of  Highland  scenery.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  exhibition  equal  to  the  feeling 
and  truth  of  the  foreground,  a  sandy  beach,  with 
stones  and  oozy  seaweed  about  it,  stretching 
into  the  middle  distance,  where  the  waves 
sparkle  over  a  little  ridge  of  rock  with  delightful 
freshness.  The  whole  picture  is  suffused  with 
the  clear  cold  breezy  air  of  a  northern  shore. 
Mr.  Macculloch  exhibits  two  or  three  smaller 
pictures ;  one  of  which  ‘  A  Sunset,’  with  an  old 
mansion  house  in  the  middle  distance,  and  a 
pool  with  cattle  in  the  foreground,  is  luminous 
in  colour  and  fine  in  feeling.  The  others  are 
all  more  or  less  marked  by  the  qualities  of  his 
larger  works. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Crawford,  who  also  occupies  a  high 
rank  among  the  Scottish  landscape  painters, 
exhibits  no  fewer  than  fourteen  pictures,  a  mani¬ 
fest  proof  of  his  industry,  while  some  of  them 
afford  not  less  manifest  evidence  of  his  ability. 
No  131,  ‘  Harbour  Scene,  Rotterdam,’  is  his  most 
important,  and  in  all  respects  his  most  successful 
work,  although  most  of  the  others  possess  high 
qualities.  Nearly  every  one  of  Mr.  Crawford’s 
pictures  is  remarkable  for  the  lustrous  transpa¬ 
rency  of  the  water,  a  clear  limpid  look  in  which 
motion  and  reflected  light  are  both  most  ad¬ 
mirably  conveyed.  A  knowledge  of  his  success 
in  this  effect  seems  to  have  led  him  to  paint 
subjects  of  which  water,  in  stillness  or  gentle 
ripple  under  a  strong  sunlight,  forms  the  chief 
feature.  The  picture  we  have  named,  as  well 
as  No  87,  ‘Market  Boats — Scene  on  the  Meuse 
near  Dort,’  and  No  433,  ‘  Twilight  Scene  on  the 
Thames,’  are  the  beautiful  results  of  this  choice, 
and  of  a  quality  in  which  he  is  not  equalled  by 
any  of  his  brother  artists.  In  some  of  his  other 
pictures  the  hard  opaque  look  of  the  clouds, 
auda  dryness  in  the  greens,  detract  considerably 
from  the  effect  of  their  merit  as  truthful  studies 
from  nature. 

The  influence  of  English  landscape  Art  is 
more  or  less  apparent  in  the  works  of  several 
of  the  younger  landscape  painters.  For  some 
seasons  past  two  or  three  of  them  seemed  to  be 
powerfully  affected  by  Linnell’s  manner ;  this 
year  a  more  minute  painting  of  forms,  and  an 
elaboration  of  details  betray  the  influence  of 
the  pre-Raphaelites.  This  is  most  apparent  in 
two  landscapes  exhibited  by  Mr.  Waller  H. 


Paton,  an  artist  of  considerable  promise,  whose 
pictures  this  year,  though  rather  too  indicative 
of  a  merely  imitative  tendency,  evince  progress 
to  what  we  think  may  be  a  successful  result. 
In  No.  18,  ‘  The  Slochd-a-Chrommain — (Raven’s 
Hollow,)  Arran,’  every  object  is  painted  with 
a  precision  which  seems  to  evince  a  preference 
for  the  anatomical  fact,  so  to  speak,  over  the 
effect  of  artistic  perception.  It  is  a  work  of 
great  labour,  of  thorough  study,  but  study 
pursued  on  principles  which  will  never,  we 
fear,  lead  the  painter  to  his  true  aim.  There 
are  many  good  parts  about  it,  but  the  attempt 
at  literalifey  has  led  to  a  want  of  unity.  The 
same  remarks  hold  good,  though  not  quite  to 
the  same  extent,  in  the  case  of  No.  67,  ‘  The 
Back  Brae,  Wooer’s  Alley,  Dunfermline  ’  in 
which  similar  tendencies  are  evinced,  modified, 
however,  by  the  subject,  and  by  a  very  fine 
distribution  of  light  about  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  and  the  vegetation  of  “  the  brae  ”  generally. 
In  another  of  Mr.  Waller  Patou’s  pictures,  No. 
295,  ‘  In  the  East  of  Fife,’  there  is  greater 
breadth,  and  more  originality  ;  it  is  unques¬ 
tionably  his  best  landscape. 

Mr.  William  Douglas,  R.S.A. ,  also  manifests 
a  disposition  to  follow  what  may  be  called  the 
realistic  style,  especially  in  No.  520,  ‘Among 
the  Brambles,’  a  delightful  nook  overhung  by 
bramble  bushes,  in  which  stands  a  little  vagrant 
girl,  most  admirable  in  character,  looking  at  a 
robin  which  is  about  to  flit  out  from  among  the 
leaves.  The  feeling  of  this  little  work  is  fine, 
but  leaves,  bird,  stones,  and  paling  have  an 
obtrusive  appearance  of  elaboration  about  them, 
which  detracts  in  some  degree  from  the  interest 
of  the  figure.  There  is,  moreover,  a  want  of 
atmosphere  about  the  objects,  and  some  of 
them  are  out  of  all  proportion.  Mr.  Douglas 
seems  inclined  to  subordinate  his  figures  to  his 
accessories.  He  does  so,  at  least,  in  No.  359, 
‘  Monkish  Transcribers  ’  where  the  furniture, 
books,  and  manuscripts  are  much  more  elabo¬ 
rate  and  prominent  than  the  figures,  yet  No. 
83,  ‘  The  Guard-House  Chorus,’  which  is  by  far 
his  best  picture,  full  of  character,  energetic  in 
style,  and  fine  in  colour,  shows  that  as  a  painter 
of  figures  he  might  outstrip  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries. 

Few  of  the  younger  Scottish  landscape-painters 
appear  to  have  a  truer  perception  of,  or  a  finer 
feeling  for  nature  than  Mr.  Alexander  Fraser, 
whose  small  pictures  this  year,  No.  380,  ‘Glen 
Messan,  Argyleshire,’  No.  42,  ‘  Dunderaw  Castle, 
Loch  Fyne,’  and  No.  17,  ‘Fisherman’s  Cottage 
on  Loch  Fyne  ’  have  all  the  true  character  of 
Scottish  scenery,  the  sharpness  and  coldness  of 
a  Scottish  atmosphere  about  them.  No.  45, 
‘The  Swallow’s  Haunt”  is  perhaps  the  best  of 
the  eight  landscapes  which  Mr.  J.  C.  Wintour 
exhibits.  Its  colour  is  rich  and  luminous,  and 
its  sentiment  suggestive.  Mr.  Wintour’s  hand¬ 
ling  is  seen  to  less  advantage  in  some  of  his 
other  pictures,  where  a  predilection  for  broad 
sunny  effects  seems  to  have  contributed  to 
produce  a  want  of  sharpness  in  the  foliage.  The 
colour  in  all  of  them  however  is  of  a  high 
quality. 

We  have  given  some  prominence  to  the  works 
of  those  young  artists,  for  all  of  them  evince 
great  promise,  and  a  few  additional  years  of 
study  will,  in  all  probability,  place  them  high 
among  the  landscape-painter's  of  Scotland.  To 
those  we  have  noticed  may  be  added  the 
pictures  of  Mr.  Edward  Hargitt,  several  of 
which,  such  as  No.  105,  ‘Spring,’  and  No.  156, 

‘  On  the  Whittader,’  are  notable  for  the  results 
of  careful  study,  and  a  fine  feeling  for  nature. 
We  may  also  mention  Mr.  Milne  Donald 
who  exhibits  a  large  landscape  of  many  good 
qualities,  No.  489,  ‘  Glen  Nevis  ;  ’  Mr.  S.  Bough, 
whose  ‘Gabberts  and  Iron-ship- yard,  Dumbar¬ 
ton,’  No.  244,  is  a  most  effective  treatment  of  a 
difficult  subject ;  Mr.  T.  Clark,  an  artist  whose 
habits  of  study  are  displayed  most  favourably  in 
No.  366,  ‘  The  Common  Gate,  Kirkcudbright,’  a 
true  transcript  of  a  familiar  scene,  with  a  clear 
day-light  effect;  and  Mr.  William  Proudfoot 
in  whose  ‘Sheepfold,’  No.  221,  the  loneliness  of 
character  is  finely  suggested,  and  all  the  details 
of  the  scene  faithfully  painted. 

To  complete  our  survey  of  the  landscapes 
in  the  Exhibition — and  these,  if  not  its  most 


attractive  are  certainly  among  its  most  pro¬ 
mising  features — we  have  but  room  to  notice 
those  of  Mr.  D.  0.  Hill,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Academy,  only  two  of  which  are  of  any  im¬ 
portance,  the  others  being  mere  sketches. 
No.  164,  ‘View  from  the  Bridge  of  the  North 
Inch,  and  part  of  the  Fair  City  of  Perth  ’  is  a 
successful  example  of  Mr.  Hill’s  broad  gene¬ 
ralising  style,  full  of  clear  light,  and  with  a  fine 
aerial  perspective.  No.  364,  ‘Dunsinane,  Sunset’ 
is,  as  a  whole,  less  effective  from  its  being  out 
of  tone,  although  some  parts  of  it,  the  hill  in 
the  foreground  for  example,  evince  that  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  sentiment  of  his  subject  which  is 
always  the  chief  merit  in  the  artist’s  pictures. 

Of  the  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  pictures 
exhibited,  there  are  only  three  or  four  impor¬ 
tant  specimens  of  historical  painting,  strictly  so 
called.  One  of  these,  No.  113,  ‘  Dawn  Revealing 
the  New  World  to  Columbus,’  by  George 
Harvey,  R.S.A.,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Royal  Association  for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  is  designed  for  the  Scottish  National 
Gallery.  The  subject  is  one  which  Mr.  Harvey 
might  have  been  expected  to  treat  more 
impressively,  and  he  would  certainly  have  made 
his  picture  much  more  effective  had  he  not 
crowded  his  figures  into  a  narrow  space.  This 
error,  as  we  conceive  it  to  be,  has  so  affected  his 
composition  that  the  figures  seem  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  vessel,  on  the  deck  of  which  they 
stand.  Columbus  is  gazing  abstractedly  towards 
the  land,  one  of  the  mutineers  kneels  abjectly 
at  his  feet,  and  three  or  four  of  the-crew  are 
manifesting  by  violent  gestures  their  joy  at  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World.  The  principal 
figure  is  not  among  the  most  successful  of  Mr. 
Harvey’s  representations  of  historical  characters. 
It  has  a  dwarfed  and  stunted  appearance,  and 
the  drawing  in  some  of  the  others  is  not  very 
correct.  Here,  however,  objection  ceases,  for 
the  feeling  of  the  picture  is  most  beautiful,  and 
the  sea,  with  the  light  of  the  dawn  tinging  its 
rising  waves,  is  painted  with  marvellous  effect. 
The  colour,  though  rather  too  much  loaded  in 
some  parts,  is  brilliant,  particularly  in  the  sea  and 
sky.  Mr.  Harvey  exhibits  two  landscapes  which 
are  more  successful  as  a  whole,  though  of 
course  much  less  difficult  in  point  of  subject, 
than  the  work  we  have  noticed.  One  of  them, 
No.  199,  ‘  The  Night  Mail,’  represents  a  railway 
train  flitting  across  a  moonlit  landscape,  beautiful 
for  its  quiet  feeling,  and  its  fine  chiar-oscuro  ; 
the  other,  No.  381,  ‘Pompeii,’  displays  a  row  of 
columns  in  strong  light  against  a  heavy  back¬ 
ground,  and  effectively  suggests  the  desolate  and 
lonely  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Johnstone,  R.S.A.,  treasurer  to 
the  Academy,  exhibits  two  historical  pictures  of 
marked  excellence,  and  evincing  a  great  advance 
in  the  right  direction.  No.  183,  ‘A  Scene  in 
Holyrood,  1566,’  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  colour  in  the  whole  exhibition.  The  scene 
is  the  presence  chamber  of  Holyrood,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  murder  of  David  Rizzio,  and 
the  mode  of  treatment  is  striking  and  original. 
In  the  right  of  the  picture  which  is  in  strong 
light,  Queen  Mary  is  struggling  to  rise  from  her 
chair,  in  which  she  is  held  by  Darnley,  while  two 
or  three  of  her  attendants  stand  behind.  A 
curtain  separates  this  room  from  the  larger  one, 
or  gallery,  into  which  the  hapless  minstrel  has 
been  dragged  by  the  conspirators.  A  chair  with 
a  richly  painted  crimson  velvet  cushion  has  been 
overturned  in  the  struggle,  and  Rizzio’s  body 
lies  prostrate  among  the  rushes  which  strew  the 
ground.  The  chief  conspirators,  Morton  and 
Ruthven,  are  towards  the  right,  the  one  raising 
the  curtain  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
Queen  and  Darnley,  and  the  other  drawing  or 
sheathing  his  poignard.  The  other  conspirators 
are  represented  standing  around  the  body  of  the 
murdered  man  whose  feet  are  being  bound  with 
cords,  while  their  retainers  are  quitting  the 
apartment  by  a  stair  to  the  extreme  left.  The 
composition  of  the  picture  is  excellent,  and  the 
grim  malice  expressed  in  some  of  the  faces  very 
striking.  The  figures  of  Darnley  and  Mary  are 
scarcely  equal  to  the  others,  the  painter  having 
obviously  discarded  the  conventional  and  suppo¬ 
sitious  portraits  of _  the  latter,  and  having  failed 
to  impart  grace  to  the  former.  The  distin¬ 
guishing  merits  of  the  work,  however,  are  its 
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rich  finely-balanced  colour,  and  the  masterly 
management  of  difficult  effects  of  light.  The 
right  is  somewhat  flat  from  the  strong  light 
thrown  upon  it,  but  the  deep  broad  shadows 
of  the  torchlight  over  the  left  and  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  the  picture  are  eminently  successful. 
The  figures  are  wholly  free  from  the  theatrical 
air  into  which  artists  are  not  unfrequently  be¬ 
trayed  by  such  subjects.  They  have  a  strikingly 
real  life  look,  and  are  highly  characteristic. 
No.  279,  ‘Louis  XI.  attended  by  his  favourite 
minister,  Oliver  le  Dain,’  a  smaller  picture,  is 
equally  brilliant  in  coloui’,  and  finished  to  even  a 
higher  pitch  than  the  other. 

In  No.  313,  ‘The  Porteous  Mob,’  Mr.  James 
Drummond,  R.S.A.  has  had  ample  scope  for  the 
display  of  abilities  which  have  already  secured 
for  him  a  high  place  among  the  artists  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  composition  of  his  picture  shows 
that  ho  has  successfully  studied  the  difficulties 
involved  in  a  subject  which  could  not  be  fitly 
illustrated  but  by  great  variety  of  incident  and 
character.  The  chief  incident,  viz.,  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  execution  of  Porteous,  the 
captain  of  the  city  guard,  who  is  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  mob  towards  a  dyer’s  pole,  is 
thrown  into  the  middle  distance,  while  in  the 
foreground — flanked  as  it  were  by  the  old  houses 
of  the  streets  running  into  the  Grass-market — 
several  humorous,  or  otherwise  interesting  epi¬ 
sodes  are  effectively  introduced.  The  town 
drummer  is  being  gagged,  a  tipsy  serving-man 
reels  out  from  the  entrance  to  a  tavern  and 
practical  jokes  are  being  played  upon  him,  while 
in  the  centre  a  lady  in  fashionable  costume  is 
assisted  from  her  sedan  chair  by  one  of  the 
rioters.  All  these  incidents  are  made  to  tell 
more  or  less  directly  on  the  principal  one,  and 
although  imperfections  in  drawing  are  here  and 
there  observable,  particularly  in  the  groups 
occupying  the  outside  stairs  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  foreground,  the  picture  is  one  of  a 
high  order  of  excellence.  The  light]  is  effec¬ 
tively  distributed,  and  contributes  to  a  purity  of 
tone  throughout,  as  well  as  to  the  impressiveness 
of  the  principal  groups. 

No.  383,  ‘  James  Watt  and  the  Steam  Engine — 
the  Dawn  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,’  by  James 
Eckford  Lauder,  R.S.A.,  is  a  large  picture 
powerful  in  expression  and  firm  in  drawing,  but 
rather  flat  and  opaque  in  colour.  The  subject 
is  not  one  which  affords  much  scope,  but  Mr. 
Lauder  has  been  eminently  successful  in  con¬ 
centrating  the  interest  in  the  expression  of  the 
single  figure.  ‘  The  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,’ 
No.  118,  by  the  same  artist,  has  a  richness  of 
colour  and  a  simplicity  about  the  composition 
which  almost  atone  for  several  serious  errors  in 
drawing;  errors  such  as  Mr.  Lauder  seldom 
commits. 

Mr.  Robert  Lauder’s  most  important  picture. 
No.  223,  ‘Olivia  and  Viola’ — a  scene  from 
“  Twelfth  Night  ” — is  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  brilliant  colour  which  he  has  ever  exhibited. 
In  the  figure  of  Viola,  unquestionably  the  finer 
of  the  two,  the  retention  of  feminine  character 
in  the  masculine  disguise  is  very  pleasing,  while 
the  drapery  is  richer  and  much  more  true  in 
texture  than  Mr.  Lauder's  draperies  generally 
are. 

No.  294,  ‘  The  Pursuit  of  Pleasure — a  Vision 
of  Human  Life,’  by  J.  Noel  Paton,  R.S.A.,  has 
hitherto  attracted  greater  attention  than  any 
other  picture  in  the  rooms  ;  as  much,  perhaps, 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as  from  the 
artist’s  manner  of  treating  it.  In  composition, 
it  is  scarcely  so  simple  as  an  allegory  should  be  ; 
but  it  has  many  high  excellences.  Mr.  Patou’s 
idea  has  been  to  represent  Pleasure  in  the 
abstract,  as  the  all-absorbing  pursuit  of  humanity ; 
and  he  has,  therefore,  personified  it  in  a  beautiful 
nude  female,  who  floats  on  moth  wings,  towards 
the  shore  of  a  dark  and  troubled  sea.  On  her 
head  she  wears  a  garland  of  poppies  ;  she  holds 
her  long  sunny  hair  back  from  her  brow,  and 
bends  upon  her  votaries  her  large  voluptuous 
eyes.  Two  Amorini  precede  her,  the  one 
blowing  bubbles,  and  the  other  trailing  after 
him  a  broken  wreath.  Her  face  is  in  shadow, 
indicating,  we  suppose,  the  shadowy  nature  of 
her  smiles.  Groups  of  followers  represent  the 
various  ways  in  which  Pleasure  is  pursued.  An 
ecclesiastical  dignitary,  a  prince,  a  poet,  a  war¬ 


rior,  a  bacchanal,  a  miser,  and  other  figures, 
conveying  more  or  less  distinctly  the  purpose  of 
the  artist,  press  after  the  elusive  but  beautiful 
phantom.  Female  innocence,  the  mother  and 
the  child,  are  trampled  under  foot ;  while  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture  a  dark-eyed  damsel,  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  fool  and  a  gallant,  and 
preceded  by  a  girl  with  castanets,  is  beckoning 
on  the  multitudes  who  are  supposed  to  follow. 
The  composition  is  fancifully  designed  to  convey 
the  effect  of  waves  rolling  onwards  to  the  Sea 
of  Death  ;  the  Book  of  Life  is  trampled  under 
foot;  while  in  the  wild,  dream-like  sky,  looms 
out  the  shadowy  form  of  the  Destroying  Angel, 
with  one  hand  on  the  Record  of  Doom,  and  the 
other  unsheathing  the  Sword  of  Destruction. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  complication  in  the 
design  ;  and  the  figure  of  Pleasure,  which  is  ex¬ 
quisitely  modelled,  and  beautiful  in  colour,  gives 
a  somewhat  sensual  effect  to  the  artist’s  idea, — 
an  eflect  not  in  any  degree  modified  by  the 
expression  in  the  others.  There  is,  generally 
speaking,  a  want  of  severity  in  the  drawing  ;  the 
draperies  and  attitudes  being  employed  to  con¬ 
vey  what  ought  to  have  been  conveyed  by 
greater  intellectual  force,  or  a  higher  sentiment 
in  the  expression.  In  spite  of  these  objections, 
however,  the  picture  must  be  regarded  as  a  re¬ 
markable  one, — remarkable  for  richness  of 
fancy,  perhaps,  rather  than  for  power  of  penetra¬ 
tive  imagination.  Every  figure  and  all  the 
accessories  are  highly  finished ;  indeed,  there  is 
a  nicety  of  finish  in  some  parts,  which  is  not 
quite  consistent  with  the  idea  of  rapid  motion 
designed  to  be  conveyed,  nor  with  the  purely 
allegorical  character  of  the  subject. 

No.  485,  ‘  Christian  and  Pilgrim  at  Vanity 
Fair,’  by  Alexander  Green,  is  another  allego¬ 
rical  subjeot,  laboriously  treated,  but  with  no 
concentration  of  interest.  A  great  many  figures 
are  placed  upon  a  comparatively  small  canvas ; 
and,  although  some  of  the  groups  are  very 
spirited,  the  general  effect  is  confused. 

In  401,  ‘Reason  and  Faith,’  Mr.  John  Faed, 
R.S.A.,  has  treated  allegory  in  a  very  simple 
style  ;  so  simply,  in  fact,  as  almost  to  divest  it 
of  meaning.  Two  figures — a  gallant,  bright¬ 
eyed  youth,  Reason,  leading  a  blind  girl,  his  twin- 
sister,  Faith — might  represent  any  other  idea 
than  the  ODe  intended  to  be  conveyed.  What 
the  picture  wants  in  force,  however;  it  possesses 
in  beauty  of  finish,  and  in  the  quality  of  the 
colour.  Still  finer  in  these  respects  are  two 
smaller  works  by  the  same  artist,  No.  408,  ‘  The 
Philosopher,’  an  exquisite  bit  of  colour ;  and 
No.  422,  ‘  Newton  Searching  after  the  Principles 
of  Light.’ 

Three  small  pictures  by  Mr.  Thomas  Faed. 
No.  266,  ‘  Peggy,’  from  the  “  Gentle  Shepherd,” 
No.  278,  ‘The  Glee  Maiden,’  and  the  finished 
sketch  for  his  picture  of  ‘  Sophia  and  Olivia,’ 
from  the  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  No.  556,  show  a 
freer  and  finer  manipulation  than  is  evinced  in 
any  of  the  works  of  Mr.  John  Faed,  while  the 
colour  is  equally  pure  in  quality. 

Of  genre  painting  there  are  several  good  ex¬ 
amples.  Mr.  Charles  Lees,  R.S.A.,  exhibits 
two  spirited  pictures.  No.  212,  ‘The  Inter¬ 
cepted  Letter,’  two  females  struggling  for  the 
possession  of  a  billet-doux,  in  which  there  is  a 
rich  and  beautifully-painted  drapery,  and  a 
finely-toned  background;  and  No.  306,  ‘Scene 
on  Bruntsfield  Links,  Golfers,’  &c.,  a  subject  of 
a  class  in  which  the  artist  excels,  treated  with  a 
good  deal  of  energy  and  expression  in  the  figures. 

Three  large  pictures  by  Mr.  M’Ian,  each  com¬ 
posed  of  groups  from  the  79th  Regiment,  or 
Cameron  Highlanders,  may  be  classed  among 
the  genre  subjects,  although  the  heads  seem  to 
be  all  portraits.  The  pictures  were  painted  for 
the  late  Colonel  Maule,  and  they  are  now  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  brother,  Lord  Panmure.  Of  the  three, 
No.  50,  and  No.  347,  ‘  Heavy  Marching  Order,’ 
are  the  most  spirited ;  the  former  is  superior  in 
almost  all  respects,  indeed,  to  the  other  two. 
The  figures  are  finely  drawn,  the  positions  easy 
and  nanural,  and  some  of  the  heads  full  of 
character. 

Of  the  other  genre  subjects  we  can  only  refer 
to  Mr.  Houston’s  ‘  Incident  in  the  Desert,’ 
No.  447,  a  powerfully  painted  figure  of  an  Arab 
standing  beside  a  dead  horse,  admirably  fore¬ 
shortened,  and  brought  out  with  great  effect 


against  a  warm  luminous  sky  ;  to  Mr.  Robert 
Gavin’s  sweet  bit  of  colour,  ‘The  Letter,’  No. 
235,  beautiful  for  the  pearly  delicacy  of  the  flesh 
tints,  and  his  ‘  Going  to  School,’  No.  207,  equally 
fine,  though  somewhat  warmer  in  colour,  and 
more  interesting  in  point  of  subject ;  to  No.  386, 

‘  Reading  the  War  Telegraph,’  by  W.  S.  Watson, 
R.S.A.,  an  expressive  figure  of  a  sailor,  firmly 
drawn  ;  to  a  clear  and  finely-toned  little  picture, 
‘  The  Poultry  Girl,’  No.  496,  by  H.  Roberts, 
the  details  of  which  are  exquisitely  finished  ; 
and  to  Mr.  R.  Herdman's  ‘  Primrose  Time,’ 
No.  434,  two  sweetly-painted  heads — simple  in 
design,  and  pleasing  in  expression. 

Although  there  are,  as  usual,  a  great  many 
portraits  exhibited,  the  excellence  of  some  of 
them  more  than  compensates  for  the  mediocre 
character  of  the  others.  Mr.  Graham  Gilbert, 
R.S.A.,  stands  pre-eminent  in  this  department. 
His  portrait  of  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  the 
President  of  the  Academy,  No.  293,  is  by  far  the 
finest  portrait  in  the  rooms,  and  surpasses  any¬ 
thing  of  its  class  recently  exhibited  in  Edinburgh. 
Although  the  Court  dress  is  not  very  well  suited 
to  the  subject,  the  colour  is  marvellously  fine, 
and  the  expression  thoughtful  and  dignified. 
Mr.  Gilbert  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  best 
colorist  in  the  Scottish  Academy,  as  is  evinced 
not  only  in  this  work,  but  in  his  female  heads, 
No.  477,  ‘A  Beggar  Girl,’  for  example,  and 
No.  49,  ‘  The  Young  Mother,’  the  one  quite 
as  true  in  character  as  it  is  rich,  yet  delicate 
in  the  flesh  tints,  and  the  other  masterly  in 
touch,  brilliant  and  beautiful  in  sentiment. 
Sir  John  Watson  Gordon  exhibits  several 
portraits,  the  best  of  which  are  No.  360,  ‘  Por¬ 
trait  of  J.  F.  Lewis,  Esq.,’  a  head  full  of  intellec¬ 
tual  force  ;  No.  468,  ‘Portrait  of  David  Roberts, 
Esq.,  R.A.,’  a  most  characteristic  likeness  painted 
in  the  President’s  most  effective  manner ;  and 
No.  217,  ‘Portrait  of  Robert  Paul,  Esq.,’  the 
finest  of  his  full  lengths,  also  a  thoughtful  and 
impressive  picture.  Mr.  D.  Macnee,  R.S.A.  is  a 
conspicuous  exhibitor,  and  his  ‘  Portrait  of  Mr. 
John  Pollock,’  No.  12,  a  full  length  of  a  shrewd, 
sagacious  Scotsman,  may  be  classed  among  the 
best  works  of  its  class  both  for  colour  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  expression ;  No.  314,  ‘  Portrait  ot 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  of  Craig  Park,’  another  full 
length,  is  equally  admirable,  the  posture  being 
unconstrained  and  pleasing,  while  every  part  of 
it  is  marked  by  the  firmness  of  touch  which 
belongs  to  all  Mr.  Macnee's  pictures.  Mr.  Col¬ 
vin  Smith’s  portraits,  though  rather  cold  and 
hard,  are  generally  full  of  character ;  No.  273, 
‘Portrait  of  /Eneas  Macbean,  Esq.,’ is  the  best 
example  of  his  style  this  year — firm  in  drawing, 
and  unmistakeably  true.  Mr.  John  Faed  has 
several  cabinet  portraits  highly  finished,  and 
remarkable  for  the  textural  truth  of  the  dra¬ 
peries.  No.  82,  ‘  Portrait  of  Donald  Ross,’  by 
William  Smellie  Watson;  No.  124,  ‘Portrait of 
the  late  John  Boyd,  Esq.,’  by  Charles  Lees  ; 
and  No.  135,  by  John  J.  Napier,  to  which  there  is 
no  name  given  in  the  catalogue,  are  also  among 
the  notable  examples  of  portraiture.  The 
Scottish  artists  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  apti¬ 
tude  for  this  department  of  art— almost  all  the 
most  distinguished  portrait-painters  at  present 
are  Scotsmen.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention 
the  miniatures  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Macleay,  an 
artist  who  stands  at  the  head  of  this  particular 
department  of  art  in  Scotland  at  present,  and 
who  has  besides  contributed  two  very  successful 
landscapes,  which  our  limited  space  does  not 
allow  us  to  notice  more  distinctly.  Mr.  Macleay’s 
miniatures  and  water-colour  studies  this  year 
have  all  that  sweetness  of  colour  and  delicacy  of 
expression  for  which  his  works  have  long  been 
noticeable.  Among  the  animal  painters,  Mr. 
Giles,  R.S.A.,  Mr.  Gourley  Steele,  Mr.  John 
Glass,  and  Mr.  John  Macleod,  are  the  more 
prominent  exhibitors,  and  each  of  them  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  pictures  of  decided  excellence. 

The  Southern  Octagon  of  the  new  National 
Gallery  has  been  reserved  for  Sculpture,  and 
although  the  works  exhibited  are  fewer  in 
number  than  was  expected,  considering  the 
advantages  afforded  by  the  increased  accommo¬ 
dation  this  year  over  that  of  many  previous  ones, 
some  of  them  are  very  striking.  In  the  centre 
of  the  room  is  placed  a  powerfully  modelled 
figure  by  W.  Calder  Marshall,  R.A.,  ‘Ajax 
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Praying  for  Light,’  No.  784  ;  the  face  is  heroic 
in  expression,  and  every  part  of  the  form  fully 
consistent  with  the  grandeur  of  the  subject. 
No.  786,  ‘First  Whisper  of  Love,’  is  auother 
very  striking  work  by  the  same  artist :  beauti¬ 
fully  conceived,  and  both  figures  modelled  with 
exquisite  delicacy.  Next  in  interest  and  merit 
is  a  marble  statue  of  ‘  Corinna,’  the  young  Greek 
poetess,  by  William  Brodie,  a  rapidly  rising 
Scottish  sculptor.  This  is  a  work  of  great 
beauty ;  the  expression  calm  and  spiritual,  and 
the  semi-nude  figure  simple,  softly  rounded,  and 
full  of  grace.  No.  787,  marble  statue  of 
‘  Telemachus,’  by  Alex.  H.  Ritchie,  is  spirited 
and  firm,  but  the  artist  has  scarcely  done 
himself  justice  in  the  pose  of  the  figure  ;  there  is 
more  merit  we  think  in  his  smaller  works, — one 
of  ‘  A  Muse/  for  example,  which  is  graceful,  and 
finely  chiselled.  Patric  Park,  R.S.A.,  stands 
at  the  head  of  all  the  portrait-sculptors; 
his  bust  of  ‘  Vice-Admiral  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald,’  No.  752,  that  of  ‘William  Fairbairn, 
Esq.,  C.E.,’  No.  766,  and  a  marble  one  of 
‘Mrs.  Houldsworth,  of  Coltness,  Lanarkshire,’ 
being  immeasurably  superior  to  all  the  others  in 
delicacy,  spirit,  and  force  of  expression.  The 
first  of  these  is  one  of  the  finest  busts  Mr. 
Park  ever  exhibited, — thoughtful,  dignified,  and 
of  a  noble  contour.  Mr.  Park  also  contributes 
the  original  model  for  liis  bust  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  which  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  those  we  have  named.  Mr.  George  Moss- 
man’s  ‘Bust  of  a  Lady,’  No.  753,  is  next  in 
merit  to  those  of  Mr.  Park :  and  among  the 
more  noticeable  of  the  others  are  a  ‘  Bust  of  Sir 
R.  Keith  Arbuthnot,’  by  Lawrence  Macdonald, 
R.S.A.,  and  a  ‘  Bust  in  marble  of  the  late  Lord 
Cockburn,’  by  William  Brodie. 

We  can  only  add  to  this  rapid  review  of  the 
collection  a  reiteration  of  the  opinion  we 
expressed  at  the  outset  as  to  its  high  character 
as  an  exhibition  of  Scottish  Art,  and  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  belief  that  the  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  Academy  is  now  placed 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  most  important  influence 
on  its  progress.  Hitherto  attempts  have  been 
made  to  withdraw  a  certain  portion  of  the 
interest  which  properly  attaches  to  the  annual 
exhibitions  in  Edinburgh,  but  the  present  one 
is  of  a  thoroughly  national  character,  and  we 
may  now  expect  that  all  the  Scottish  artists  will 
combine  to  maintain  that  character  in  full  vigour 
in  those  of  future  years. 

■ - * - - 

OBITUAEY. 


SIR  HENRY  DE  LA  15ECHE,  C.B.,  R.R.S.,  &C.  &C. 

On  Friday,  the  13th  of  April,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  the  earthly  labours  of  Sir  Henry  do  la 
Beche  were  ended.  Long  before  the  period  when 
the  education  of  the  people  became  the  subject  of 
serious  consideration,  and  the  fashionable  theme  of 
young  politicians,  he  commenced  a  work  in  which 
to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  engaged, — the  work 
of  rendering  science  available  in  its  practical  appli¬ 
cations  to  the  people.  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  stands, 
therefore,  pre-eminently,  one  of  the  useful  men  of 
his  age,  and  his  name  is  among  those  which  the 
world  will  not  willingly  allow  to  die. 

Henry  Thomas  de  la  Beche,  the  descendant  from 
an  old  Norman  stock,  was  born  in  1795.  He 
finished  his  education  in  a  military  college,  it  being 
the  intention  of  his  friends,  and  indeed  his  own, 
that  his  life  should  be  devoted  to  the  profession  of 
arms.  Circumstances  leading  to  the  abandonment 
of  this  design,  science  became  the  business  of  his 
life,  at  a  time  when  it  was  quite  a  phenomenon  to 
find  a  man  of  wealth  resigning  himself  to  its  pursuit. 
It  was  no  less  curious,  that  a  branch  of  science  then 
regarded  as  of  doubtful  value,  and  in  disfavour  with 
most  men,  should  have  attracted  his  attention. 
Geology  was  regarded  by  the  public  as  an  ingenious 
exercise  for  speculative  minds,  having,  however, 
some  dangerous  tendencies.  Be  la  Beche  saw  its 
importance,  and  by  his  earnestness  and  his  example 
lie  may  be  said  to  have  opened  for  the  science  a 
new  path  of  great  usefulness.  About  this  period, 
William  Smith  had,  after  many  years  of  careful 
observation,  constructed  his  map,  and  published  it 
under  the  title  of  a  “Delineation  of  the  Strata  of 
England  and  Wales,”  and  to  it  may  be  traced  De  la 
Beche’ s  great  design,  of  laying  down  from  actual 
survey  all  the  geological  formations  of  the  United 


Kingdom.  His  position  in  society  enabled  Mr.  De  la 
Beche  to  interest  some  members  of  the  government 
in  his  design,  and  he  was  allowed,  as  an  experiment, 
to  commence  his  operations  in  connection  with  the 
Ordnance  Trigonometrical  Survey.  This  work  was 
commenced  at  the  Land’s  End,  and  in  a  few  years, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  of  the  gentlemen  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Ordnance  Survey,  De  la  Beche 
completed  his  maps  of  the  western  counties,  in  which 
not  only  was  every  rock  laid  down  with  the  utmost 
accuracy,  but  every  mineral  lode  which  had  been 
discovered  was  faithfully  delineated.  These  maps 
were  published  by  the  government,  and  in  1839 
Mr.  De  la  Beche  gave  the  world  his  valuable 
“Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
West  Somerset.”  Eventually,  the  evident  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Geological  Survey  led  to  its  being 
separated  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  placed 
under  the  directorship  of  its  originator.  During 
the  progress  of  the  geological  survey  in  Cornwall, 
many  specimens,  valuable  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  were  collected,  and  Mr.  Dela  Beche  obtained 
from  the  government  a  room  in  which  to  deposit 
them.  He  shortly  required  another,  and  before 
long  he  filled  a  house  in  Craig’s  Court  with  speci¬ 
mens  and  models,  that  formed  the  nucleus  around 
which  the  magnificent  collection  now  found  in  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology  was  gathered.  The 
small  collection  in  Craig’s  Court  was  thrown  open  to 
the  public ;  it  occupied  in  a  short  time  two  houses ; 
and  having  overrun  those,  its  indefatigable  di¬ 
rector  succeeded  in  persuading  the  government 
to  build  the  fine  edifice  in  which  the  Museum 
is  now  arranged  in  Jermyn  Street,  Piccadilly. 
While  this  was  in  progress,  Mr.  De  la  Beche  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gathering  around  him  a  staff  of  young 
and  rising  men  of  science,  having  from  the  first  his 
great  object  in  view  of  organising  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology  into  a  great  educational  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  honour  of  knighthood  was  subse¬ 
quently  bestowed  upon  the  Director  of  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey  and  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology 
— both  works  of  his  own  creation.  Previously  to  this 
time  many  very  valuable  geological  works  were 
published  by  him,  and  in  1851  he  completed  his 
last  great  work  “  The  Geological  Observer.”  On 
the  6th  of  November,  1851,  Sir  Henry  Da  la  Beche 
delivered  the  inaugural  addi’ess  at  the  opening  of 
the  School  of  Mines,  thus  completing  his  original 
idea  of  rearing  up  in  England  a  mining  school, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  value  of  our 
mineral  treasures,  had  hitherto  been  committed  to 
the  blind  guidance  of  experience  ;  up  to  this  period 
Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  had  continued  with  unabated 
zeal  his  labours.  To  give  geology  the  most 
practical  interpretation — to  aid  mineralogy  and 
metallurgy  in  its  progress — was  the  aim  of  his  busy 
life.  With  a  well-defined  idea,  an  admirable 
scheme  was  worked  out,  which  must  prove  highly 
beneficial  to  this  country.  Out  of  the  excitement 
of  the  Great  Exhibition,  however,  some  elements 
of  trouble  arose,  which  not  only  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  School  of  Mines,  but  which  caused 
much  anxiety  to  its  founder.  It  was,  at  one  time 
contemplated  to  sacrifice  the  School  of  Mines — as 
a  speciality — to  a  general  School  of  Science,  which 
no  one  saw  better  than  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche 
could  not  possibly  be  carried  out  in  the  existing 
establishment — and  would,  if  attempted,  prove  fatal 
to  its  best  interests.  This  intention,  however,  was 
set  aside,  but  still,  unfortunately,  the  new  name  of 
“  Metropolitan  School  of  Science  applied  to  Mining 
and  the  Arts”  was  adopted.  This  involves  pre¬ 
tensions  which  have  not,  and  cannot  be,  realised, 
and  without  doubt,  it  has  acted  injuriously  to  the 
school.  However,  all  who  have  entered  as  stu¬ 
dents,  have  belonged  to  or  have  been  intended  for 
some  branch  of  mineral  industry,  and  many  who 
have  been  educated  in  the  School  of  Mines  are  now 
engaged  in  the  management  of  mines  or  of  metal¬ 
lurgical  works.  We  hope  this  may  be  sufficient  to 
induce  the  government  to  devote  the  school  in 
Jermyn  Street  to  the  original  idea  of  its  founder, 
and  to  try  any  experiments  which  may  be  made  on 
the  extension  of  scientific  education  els  where. 

Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  in  the  Geological  Survey 
and  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  has  raised 
for  himself  an  imperishable  monument.  On  the 
morning  of  the  13th  he  died,  up  to  the  evening  of 
the  11th  he  was  engaged  in  directing  the  business 
of  the  Survey  and  Museum  in  the  temple  of  his 
own  creation'.  Though  rendered  powerless  by  the 
paralysis  which  had  gradually  crept  over  his  frame, 
his  mind  remained  singularly  acute  to  the  last. 
We  have  lost  an  earnest  man :  there  are  many  men 
of  greater  mental  power,  and  of  higher  scientific 
attainments  than  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  but  very 
few  who  united  the  power  of  reducing  science  to 
practical  utility  in  the  manner  winch  has  been  so 
eminently  displayed  in  him  we  have  lost.  Ilis 
decease  will  be  long  and  deeply  felt  by  a  large 
circle  of  personal  friends  and  men  of  science. 


THE  TEMPTATION. 

FROM  THE  SCULPTURE  BY  VANDE  VENNE. 


It  is  a  matter  of  speculative  enquiry  how  far 
sculptors  and  painters  are  right  in  giving  to  the 
tempter  of  Eve  the  ordinary  form  of  a  serpent : 
it  is  true  that  in  thus  representing  the  creature 
they  only  follow  general  interpretation,  but  such 
interpretation  may  be  altogether  wrong,  and 
indeed  is  so  considered  by  many  students  of  the 
Bible  and  Hebrew  literature.  Milton,  unless  be 
expressed  himself  with  a  poet’s  licence,  certainly 
did  not  regard  the  serpent  of  Paradise  as  similar 
in  appearance  to  any  reptile  with  which  modern 
naturalists  are  acquainted  : — 

“  So  spake  the  enemy  of  mankind,  enclosed 
In  serpent,  innate  bad,  and  toward  Eve 
Address’d  his  way,  not  with  indented  wave 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since  ;  but  on  his  rear,  ‘ 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  tower’d 
F old  above  fold,  a  surging  maze,  his  head 
Crested  aloft,  and  carbuncle  his  eyes  ; 

With  burnish'd  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires,  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant :  pleasing  was  his  shape 
And  lovely;” — 

This  subject  is  treated  at  some  length  in  an 
admirable  work,  “Echoes  of  the  Universe,”  by 
the  Rev.  H.  Christmas.  From  his  remarks  we 
learn  that  the  Hebrew  word  Nachasch,  used  by 
Moses  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  which  in  our 
Bible  is  translated  “serpent,”  is  not  the  term 
usually  so  rendered,  but  one  of  a  peculiar 
character,  and  concerning  the  interpretation  of 
which  no  divines  have  ever  been  perfectly 
satisfied.  There  are  certain  terms  in  the  Hebrew 
which  are  sometimes  applied  to  evil  spirits; 
such  are  “Nachasch,”  “Leviathan,”  “Behemoth,” 
though  by  the  two  latter  we  understand 
respectively  the  crocodile  and  the  hippopotamus. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  the  able  commentator,  has 
taken  much  trouble  to  prove  that  the  Nachasch, 
so  far  from  being  a  serpent  at  all,  was  rather 
an  animal  of  the  monkey  kind  ;  and  he  thinks  it 
probable  that  it  may  have  been  that  which  we 
call  an  ourang-outang,  or,  perhaps,  the  chim¬ 
panzee  :  such  a  theory  only  shows  what 
extraordinary  notions  are  sometimes  entertained 
by  men  of  learning  and  much  study.  The 
Rabbinical  writers  have  promulgated  some 
strange  stories  respecting  tlie  Temptation  in 
Eden :  one  of  the  most  absurd  is,  that  the 
Nachasch  of  Paradise  had  the  form  of  a  camel 
and  was  transformed  into  a  serpent  afterwards ; 
that  Sammael,  the  Tempter,  whom  we  may 
presume  to  be  Satan,  came  to  Eve  riding  upon  the 
back  of  the  camel,  and  on  her  remarking  to 
him  that  God  had  forbidden  them  to  touch  the 
tree,  which  was  not  the  truth,  he  obtained 
power  over  her  through  the  falsehood,  and 
pushing  her  against  the  tree,  said,  “  thou  hast 
touched  the  tree  and  art  not  dead,  neither  shalt 
thou  die  if  thou  eat  the  fruit.” 

It  must  however  be  admitted  that  the  highest 
authorities  who  in  modem  times  have  written 
upon  this  subject,  agree  that  the  agent  by  whom 
the  fall  of  our  first  parents  was  consummated 
took  absolutely  the  form  of  a  serpent,  but  of 
one  gifted  with  intelligence  of  a  high  order. 

The  question  after  all  being  speculative,  and 
incapable  of  any  satisfactory  or  certain  solution, 
it  may  perhaps  be  asked  why  it  is  noticed  here  at 
all ;  our  reply  is,  first  that  the  sculpture  of  M. 
Yaude  Yenne  naturally  Suggests  such  a  reference; 
and  secondly,  that  the  remarks  we  have  made 
might  be  the  means  of  inducing  a  departure 
from  the  general  conventional  treatment  artists 
give  to  a  subject  which  admits  of  change  without 
a  compromise  of  truth,  inasmuch  as  the  truth 
can  never  really  be  ascertained. 

This  group,  which  is  in  marble,  was  iu  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851  :  the  name  of  tlie 
sculptor  is  new  to  us,  nor  are  we  acquainted 
with  any  other  of  his  works.  M.  Yande  Venne, 
as  we  have  ascertained,  is  a  native  of  Bois  le  Due, 
iu  Holland,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Antwerp  ;  but  lie  resides  in  Rome, 
where  this  figure  was  executed  in  1840.  The 
modelling  of  Eve  inclines  rather  too  much  to  the 
masculine  iu  the  fullness  of  her  lower  limbs, 
but  the  upper  portion  of  the  figure  is  good,  and 
the  expression  of  the  face — pleasure  mingled 
with  apprehension — is  happily  rendered. 


THE  TEMPTATION. 

ENGRAVED  BY  R  .  A  .  ART  LETT  ,  FROM  THE  STATUE 
BY  M  .  VATOE  VEME  . 


LONDON,  PUBLISHED  EOR  THE  PROPRIETORS. 
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THE  TEIAL  FOR  LIBEL 

AGAINST  TIIE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "ART-JOURNAL.” 


[It  will  no  doubt  be  expected  by  our  subscribers 
and  the  public  that  we  give  a  full  report  of 
this  trial :  the  first,  we  believe,  of  the  kind  on 
record.  We  shall  do  so — copying  the  details 
from  the  several  newspapers  of  Warwickshire — 
the  Birmingham  Journal,  the  Birmingham  Ga¬ 
zette,  the  Birmingham  Mercury,  the  Leaming¬ 
ton  Courier,  the  Warwickshire  Advertiser,  &c.  : 
and  at  the  close  we  shall  offer  such  remarks 
as  we  consider  demanded  by  the  occasion — 
such  as  we  believe  will  justify  us  in  public 
estimation  in  reference  to  the  course  we  have 
taken.] 

WARWICK  ASSIZES. 

HART  v.  HALL. 


1.  The  defendant,  for  a  first  plea,  says 
that  he  is  not  guilty.* 

2.  And  for  a  second  plea  as  to  so  much 
of  the  said  alleged  libels  as  alleges  or 
imputes  that  the  plaintiff  knowingly  and 
deceitfully  advertised  for  sale,  and  sold  at 
the  said  sale  of  pictures  at  Birmingham, 
divers  pictures,  as  and  for  the  production 
of  some  of  the  most  renowned  artists  of 
England,  well  knowing  that  the  same  were 
not  the  productions  of  such  artists,  the 
defendant  says  that  the  said  allegations 
were  and  are  true.  And  that  the  said 
pictures  in  this  plea  above  mentioned  were 
not  the  productions,  as  the  plaintiff  well 
knew,  of  the  artists  whose  names  were 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  put  forward  by 
the  plaintiff  at  the  said  sale  as  the  painters 
thereof,  but  were  the  works  of  other  and  very 
inferior  artists  as  the  plaintiff  well  knew, 
and  were  of  much  less  value  as  the  plaintiff 
well  knew,  than  the  same  would  have  been 
had  they  been  the  genuine  productions  of 
the  artists  mentioned  in  the  said  catalogue 
as  the  painters  thereof ;  and  the  defendant 
says  that  by  means  of  the  premises  in  the 
plea,  many  persons  who  were  ignorant 
thereof  became  purchasers  of  such  pictures 
as  aforesaid  at  the  said  sale,  and  were 
thereby  deceived  as  to  the  true  character  of 
the  pictures  which  were  so  produced. 

3.  And  for  a  third  plea  as  to  so  much  of 
the  said  alleged  libel  in  the  first  count  as 
alleges  the  defendant  was  a  notorious  dealer 
in  pictures.  And  that  his  name  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  known  everywhere  to  put 
people  on  their  guard.  And  that  the  said 
sale  at  Birmingham  proceeded  from  a  very 
suspicious  source.  And  as  to  so  much  of 
the  libel  in  the  second  count,  as  refers  to 
the  character  of  the  said  party,  (meaning 
the  plaintiff)  who  commissioned  the  said 
auctioneers  to  sell,  and  whose  former  sales 
had  been  so  notorious,  the  defendant  says, 
that  the  character  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  dealer 
in  pictures  had  been  long  before  the  said 
sale  at  Birmingham,  and  then  was  disre¬ 
putable,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  generally 
known  and  considered  amongst  persons 
dealing  in  pictures  as  a  person  of  bad  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  dealer  therein.  To  wit  that 
the  plaintiff  had  before  then  long  been  a 
dealer  in  pictures,  and  repeatedly  offered 
for  sale  and  sold  as  such  dealer  pictures  as 
and  for  the  productions  of  some  of  the  most 
renowned  artists,  well  knowing  that  the 
same  were  not.  And  which  had  been 
subsequently  and  before  the  alleged  publi¬ 
cation  discovered  not  to  be  the  productions 
of  such  artist.  But  productions  of  other 
and  very  inferior  artists,  and  of  much  less 
value  than  the  same  would  have  been  had 
the  same  been  the  genuine  productions  of 
renowned  artists  as  before  mentioned.  And 
thereby  many  persons  had  been  deceived 
in  their  purchases  of  such  inferior  produc¬ 
tions.  And  had  been  defrauded  of  the 
money  paid  by  them  for  the  purchase 
thereof.  And  which  sales  and  the  value 
thereof  had  before  the  alleged  publication 
become  publicly  known.  And  also  in  this 
count  that  the  plaintiff  had  at  various,  and 
many  times  and  places,  to  wit  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  Preston,  and  elsewhere  in 
England,  publicly  sold  pictures  as  aforesaid, 
and  at  such  sales,  or  some  or  one  of  them, 
had  suppressed  his  true  name  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  offering  pictures  for  public  sale.  And 
had  given  to  the  auctioneers  commissionedby 
him  publicly  to  sell  pictures  at  such  sale  or 
sales  a  surname  which  was  afterwards  dis¬ 


covered  to  be  a  false  and  untrue  surname. 
And  fraudulently  suppressed  his  true  name 
at  such  sale  with  a  view  to  deceive  the  said 
auctioneers,  and  the  public  attending  such 
sale. 

4.  And  for  a  fourth  plea  being  to  so  much 
of  the  second  count  as  alleges  or  imputes  that 
the  plaintiff  before  the  said  sale  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  had  been  guilty  of  knowingly  and 
deceitfully  selling  as  genuine  productions  of 
artists  of  celebrity,  pictures  which  as  he 
then  well  knew  were  not  the  productions  of 
such  artists  ;  the  defendant  says  that  the 
said  allegations  were  and  are  true,  and  that 
the  said  plaintiff  was  thereby  guilty  of  fraud 
and  dishonesty  as  a  picture  dealer. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  in  opening  the  plaintiff’s  case, 
spoke  at  considerable  length.  He  said  that  his 
client,  who  was  a  picture-dealer,  having  very  nu¬ 
merous  and  extensive  transactions  in  various  parts 
of  England,  in  ancient  and  modem  pictures,  had 
come  forward  to  ask  redress  against  Samuel  Carter 
Hall,  who  was  editor  of  the  Art- Journal,  for  one 
of  the  most  deliberate,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
scandalous  and  audacious,  libels  that  it  had  ever 
fallen  to  Ms  (Mr.  Macaulay’s)  lot  to  bring  before 
a  jury.  Mr.  Hart  complained  that  he  had  been 
libelled  in  the  way  of  his  trade  as  a  picture-dealer ; 
and  in  the  articles  to  which  he  (Mr.  M.)  would 
draw  their  attention  Mr.  Hall  had  avowed  his 
intention  of  ruining  the  business  carried  on  by 
the  plaintiff.  The  immediate  provocation  for 
tMs  appeared  to  have  taken  place  in  the  early 
part  of  the  autumn  of  1854,  in  a  sale  of  pictures 
conducted  for  the  plaintiff  by  Messrs.  Ludlow  & 
Eobinson,  at  Birmingham.  Mr.  Hart  was  possessed 
of  a  large  stock  of  pictures,  and,  like  other  dealers, 
had  them  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  for  instance, 
he  had  no  particular  warehouse  in  which  they  were 
placed  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Exeter,  &c., 
hut  he  was  accustomed  to  receive  advances  from 
auctioneers,  who  afterwards  offered  the  pictures 
for  sale  by  auction,  and  whenever  it  was  necessary 
for  Mm  to  realise  a  portion  of  his  stock  he  brought 
together  particular  pictures  in  a  particular  loca¬ 
lity,  and  there  offered  them  for  sale.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  Mr.  Hart,  tM'ough  the  agency  of  Messrs. 
Ludlow  &  Robinson,  advertised  the  sale  of  “a 
collection  of  splendid  and  authentic  paintings  by 
the  great  masters  of  the  modern  British  School.” 
The  sale  had  taken  place  on  Thursday,  the  31st 
of  August,  and  Friday,  the  1st  of  September,  and  it 
was  to  be  conducted  on  certain  published  conditions, 
and  on  a  certain  guarantee  of  authenticity.  The 
learned  counsel  proceeded  to  read  the  conditions  of 
sale,  which  were  of  the  usual  character  in  such 
cases.  Messrs.  Ludlow  &  Eobinson  had  prefixed 
to  the  catalogue  a  note  to  the  following  effect 
“  That  in  the  event  of  a  doubt  arising  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  pictures  of  any  living  artist, 
purchased  and  guaranteed  at  the  time  of  offering, 
the  purchasers  might,  previous  to  payment,  submit 
them  to  the  artists  themselves — the  expense  of 
doing  so,  should  the  pictures  be  repudiated,  to  be 
borne  by  the  vendor,  and  the  sale  annulled ;  but  in 
case  of  their  verification  the  expense  to  be  borne  by 
the  purchaser.”  The  catalogue  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  extensively  distributed,  and  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  had  thus  been  offered  for  testing  the 
genuineness  of  the  works  wMch  were  to  be  brought 
to  sale.  Although  provision  had  been  made  for  a 
reference  to  the  artists,  and  although  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  pictures  had  been  sold,  there  had  not 
been  a  reference  to  any  artist,  and  no  purchaser, 
even  after  the  articles  in  the  Art- Journal,  had 
come  forward  to  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  any  of  the  pictures.  Turning  to  the  article 
in  the  Art-Journal  of  the  1st  of  October,  the 
learned  counsel  said  the  jury  would  discover  in  the 
construction  of  its  wording  a  sneer  at  Mr.  Hart, 
assuming  that  his  name  was  “  Moses,”  which  it 
was  not,  Mr.  Hart’s  name  happening  to  be  “  Louis 
Joseph.”  Whatever  the  motive,  they  would  find 
that  tMs  article  was  inspired  by  the  deepest  per¬ 
sonal  malignity,  and  was,  in  all  respects,  one  of 
the  worst  libels  he  had  seen.  It  might  be  that 
Mr.  Hall’s  own  collection  of  pictures  had  not  been 
garnished  with  the  amplitude  he  desired  from  Mr. 
Hart’s  stock,  or  it  might  be  that  the  intercourse 
between  the  picture- dealer  and  the  editor  had  not 
been  of  the  most  polite  description;  whether  that 
were  so  or  not,  the  malignity  by  which  the  libels 
were  dictated  could  not  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  The 
article  of  the  1st  of  October,  wMch  the  learned 
counsel  read  and  commented  on  at  length,  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  of  the  editor  having  treated  on 
the  subject  of  picture-dealing,  and  instanced  deal¬ 
ings  of  dishonest  practices  in  “  the  productions  of 
famous  masters  of  the  ancient  school.” 


March  28. — Before  Baron  Alderson  and  a 
Special  Jury. 

The  plaintiff  laid  the  venue  in  Warwickshire  ; 
a  privilege  to  which  he  was  entitled. 

Mr.  Macaulay  (Q.C.)  and  Mr.  Hayes  were 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  John  Smith, 
of  Birmingham,  was  his  attorney.  For  the 
defendant,  Mr.  Mellor  (Q.C.)  and  Mr.  Field 
were  counsel,  and  his  attornies  were  Messrs. 
Baxter,  Rose,  &  Norton,  of  London. 

The  damages  were  laid  at  one  thousand 
pounds. 

The  declaration  states  : — 

1st.  That  the  plaintiff  before  and  at  the 
time  of  committing  the  several  grievances 
hereinafter  mentioned  carried  on  the  trade 
and  business  of  a  picture-dealer,  and 
thereby  made  profits  and  earned  his  living  ; 
yet  the  defendant,  well  knowing  the  pre¬ 
mises,  falsely  and  maliciously  printed  and 
published  in  a  periodical  publication  called 
the  Art-Journal  of  and  concerning  the 
plaintiff  and  of  and  concerning  him  in  the 
way  of  his  trade  and  business  the  words 
following,  that  is  to  say — “  Picture  Dealing 
— a  ‘  Sale  ’  at  Birmingham  ”  (meaning  that 
the  plaintiff  had  had  a  sale  of  pictures  at 
Birmingham  which  was  a  fraudulent  and 
dishonest  transaction  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff),  &c.  &c. 

The  declaration  then  sets  forth  the  libel 
as  published  in  the  Art- Journal  for  October. 

2nd. — And  also  that  the  defendant,  well 
knowing  the  premises,  falsely  and  mali¬ 
ciously  again  printed  and  published  in 
another  and  subsequent  number  of  the  said 
publication,  called  the  Art- Journal,  of  and 
concerning  the  plaintiff,  and  of  and  con¬ 
cerning  him  in  the  way  of  his  said  trade 
and  business,  and  of  and  concerning  the 
libel  in  the  first  count  set  forth,  the  words 
following  (that  is  to  say),  “‘The  Picture 
Sale  at  Birmingham,”  &c. 

The  declaration  then  sets  forth  the  libel,  as 
published  in  the  Art-Journal  for  November. 

3rd.  By  means  of  the  committing  of  the  said 
several  grievances,  the  plaintiff  was  greatly 
injured  in  his  said  trade  and  business  of  a 
picture  dealer,  and  divers  persons  whose 
names  are  to  the  plaintiff  unknown  refused 
to  buy  pictures  of  the  plaintiff,  and  divers 
pictures  of  the  plaintiff  which  he  had  for 
sale  remained  unsold,  and  divers  others  sold 
for  less  prices  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  done,  and  his  said  trade  and  business, 
and  the  profits  made  by  him  therein  fell, 
and  he  was,  and  is  otherwise  injured. 

And  the  plaintiff'  claims  one  thousand 
pounds. 

The  defendant  justified  :  and  put  in  the 
several  pleas  here  following  in  justification  : 


*  Our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  this  general 
plea  of  ‘  ‘  not  guilty  ”  is  merely  a  form  of  law :  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  articles  was  from  the  first  admitted  by  the 
defendant :  but  it  did  not  follow  that  they  were 
“  libels  ”  until  so  pronounced  by  a  jury. 
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Mr.  Macaulay  here  read  the  libel,  as  de¬ 
tailed  iu  the  pleadings,  and  continued — 

The  import  of  the  above  article  was  obvious.  It 
charged  Mr.  Hart  with  a  distinct  fraud,  and  upon 
no  better  knowledge  than  a  priced  catalogue  and 
mere  surmises. — Mr.  Macaulay  then  read  a  corres¬ 
pondence  which  had  taken  place  between  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Virtue,  publisher 
of  the  Art- Journal,  Mr.  Hall,  the  defendant,  and 
his  agents.  Mr.  Hall  had  written  acknowledging 
himself  the  author  of  the  article  of  the  1st  of 
October,  and  in  answer  to  a  second  letter  from  Mr. 
Smith  (the  plaintiff'’ s  attorney),  Mr.  Hull  had 
referred  him  to  his  solicitors.  Mr.  Smith  had 
written  to  Messrs.  Baxter  &  Co.,  on  the  13th  of 
October,  asking  Mr.  Hall  to  apologise,  but  to  this  an 
answer  had  been  returned  stating  that  Mr.  Hall 
saw  no  course  open  to  him  than  that  of  defending 
any  action  which  might  be  brought,  and  adding 
that  he  (Mr.  Hall)  had  no  other  feeling  or  motive 
in  the  matter  than  the  discharge  of  Ins  duty  as 
editor  of  the  Art-Journal.  It  had  not  (continued 
the  learned  counsel)  occurred  to  Mr.  Hall  that  he 
had  another  duty  to  perform — his  duty  to  society. 
It  was  a  mistake  in  him  to  suppose  that  he  was 
performing  his  duty  by  writing  such  articles  as 
might  appear  to  him  to  make  the  Art-Journal  a 
profitable  investment.  The  sense  of  duty  by  which 
he  seemed  to  be  actuated  was  to  make  the  best  of  a 
commercial  undertaking.  One  would  have  supposed 
that  after  an  action  had  been  threatened  Mr.  Hall 
would  not  again  have  written  upon  the  subject 
until  the  issue  had  been  decided.  He  appeared, 
however,  in  the  interval  before  his  next  publication 
to  have  been  endeavouring  to  get  up  a  case,  and 
although  they  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  get  hold 
of  all  his  correspondence,  they  had  a  letter  which 
he  had  written  to  Mr.  Walker,  who  was  an  artist  in 
Birmingham,  and  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Artists 
there.  [The  letter  from  Mr.  Hall  to  Mr.  Walker 
was  here  read.  It  was  dated  the  20th  of  October, 
and  in  it  Mr.  Hall  asked  for  information,  stating 
that  he  was  fighting  the  battle  of  the  artist.  He 
appealed  to  Mr.  Walker,  as  an  artist,  for  any  aid 
he  could  give  him.  He  understood  that  Mr.  Walker 
had  purchased  a  picture  at  the  sale  and  asked  for 
particulars.]  The  attempt  to  fish  up  a  case  against 
the  dealer,  tickling  as  that  might  be  to  the  vanity 
of  a  local  artist,  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Walker’s  can¬ 
dour.  Mr.  Walker  had  replied,  stating  that,  as  far 
as  he  could  judge,  he  had  never  seen  a  more  genuine 
collection  of  pictures.  The  sale,  in  his  opinion,  had 
been  most  honourably  conducted,  and  he  thought 
that  Messrs.  Ludlow  &  Eobinson  would  not  connect 
themselves  with  any  questionable  transactions.  He 
therefore  advised  the  defendant  to  settle  the  matter 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  next  number  of  the 
Art-Journal  (continued  Mr.  Macaulay)  had  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  1st  of  November,  and,  although  Mr. 
Hall  had  received  this  letter  from  Mr.  Walker,  ho 
deliberately  printed  another  article.  In  that  article 
strictures  in  the  previous  libel  upon  the  auctioneers, 
relative  to  the  conditions  of  the  sale,  were  with¬ 
drawn,  and  their  high  respectability  admitted. 

Mr.  Macaulay  here  read  the  article  of 
November  1. 

After  the  defendant  had  refused  the  fair  offer  of 
testing  the  genuineness  of  the  pictures,  his  at¬ 
torneys  wrote  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  plaintiff’s  solicitor, 
as  it  was  supposed  to  renew  the  offer,  and  naming 
certain  pictures,  the  genuineness  of  which  was  to 
be  ascertained.  Mr.  Smith  wrote  a  reply,  expres¬ 
sing  his  willingness  to  do  so ;  but,  before  doing 
that,  required  to  know  what  course  the  defendant 
meant  to  take  if  the  enquiries  established  the 
authenticity  of  the  works.  Messrs.  Baxter  &  Co. 
answered  that  then  the  defendant  would  admit  that 
he  had  written  under  a  mistaken  impression,  and, 
in  apologising,  express  regret  for  the  reflections  he 
had  made  on  the  Birmingham  sale.  Mr.  Smith,  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff',  said  he  could  not  accept  such 
an  apology  ;  that  for  a  series  of  years  the  defendant 
had  persecuted  the  plaintiff,  and  destroyed  his 
business  ;  but  that,  as  the  plaintiff'  did  not  require 
mere  money  compensation,  he  wished  for  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  facts  on  which  the  defendant 
relied,  and  the  names  of  the  parties  from  whom  he 
had  received  his  information — a  retraction  as  full 
and  ample  as  the  libel — an  apology,  the  form  and 
substance  of  which  were  to  be  settled  by  some 
gentleman  to  be  named,  and  inserted  in  the  Art- 
Journal,  the  Times ,  and  the  Birmingham  papers, 
and  the  costs  to  be  settled.  In  reply  to  that  the 
defendant's  attorney  repudiated  the  notion  of  terms 
of  compromise,  and  the  action  went  on.  The  de¬ 
fendant  had  put  on  the  record  three  pleas.  First, 
lie  denied  that  he  wrote  the  libel,  and  then  justified 
it  in  pleas,  that  the  plaintiff  had  knowingly  offered 
for  sale  pictures,  said  to  be  by  renowned  artists, 
which  were  by  inferior  artists,  by  which  deceptions 

were  practised  ;  that  the  plaiutiff'  was  known  as  a 
person  of  bad  reputation  as  a  dealer  in  pictures, 
who  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  deceiving  and 
defraudiug  persons  by  picture  sales,  and  for  that 
purpose  had  suppressed  his  true  name.  This  plea 
(said  the  learned  counsel)  was  to  enable  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  enter  upon  some  circumstances  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  forty  or  fifty  years’  life,  during 
which  Mr.  Hart  had  been  before  the  public ;  but 
in  support  of  this  general  imputation  upon  the 
plaintiff’s  mode  of  dealing,  only  a  few  pictures  had 
been  named  by  the  defendant.  The  learned  counsel 
then  stated  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  he 
should  call  in  support  of  his  case,  and  said  that  in 
the  meantime  he  would  call  upon  the  jury  to  be 
careful  to  do  justice  in  behalf  of  his  client  in  regard 
to  the  scandalous,  unjust,  and  audacious  libel  which 
the  defendant  had  published  against  him. 

Evidence  was  then  taken  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff : 

Mr.  Joseph  Ludlow,  examined  by  Mr.  Hayes, 
said  he  was  an  auctioneer  in  Birmingham,  and  had 
been  so  for  many  years.  In  September  last  he  was 
instructed  by  Mr.  Hart  to  offer  some  pictures  for 
sale,  and  issued  a  catalogue  (a  copy  of  which  was 
handed  to  the  witness.)  The  catalogue  was  pub¬ 
lished  about  a  week  before  the  sale,  which  had  been 
extensively  advertised  for  two  months.  The  pic¬ 
tures  were  on  view  the  day  before  the  first  day’s 
sale,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day.  The 
catalogues  were  extensive^  circulated  by  his  own 
instructions.  Nearly  all  the  pictures  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  works  of  living  artists,  and  lie 
believed  copies  of  the  catalogues  were  sent  to 
artists,  but  not  to  those  whose  names  were  men¬ 
tioned  in  it.  As  to  the  guarantee,  Mr.  Hart 
desired  to  guarantee  every  picture,  and  wished,  if 
they  were  not  proved  to  be  genuine,  they  should 
be  forfeited  to  the  purchasers  without  payment ; 
but  witness  altered  the  guarantee  to  the  form  in 
which  it  was  printed.  There  were  in  Birmingham 
many  collectors  of  pictures,  and  a  number  of 
artists  and  picture-dealers,  many  of  whom  attended 
the  sale.  There  was  no  trap  or  trick  intended  in 
the  conditions  of  sale.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
pictures  were  sold.  The  sale  was  to  a  certain 
extent  compulsory,  as  witness  had  advanced  money 
on  the  pictures,  and  required  repayment.  He  had 
not  had  any  complaints  made  that  the  pictures 
were  not  genuine  ;  but  he  had  an  application  from 
a  gentleman  for  the  address  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  one 
of  the  artists  named ;  he  gave  the  address,  but 
heard  nothing  more  from  the  gentleman.  AVitness 
afterwards  instructed  his  own  solicitor  to  com¬ 
mence  an  action  for  libel  against  Mr.  Hall,  who 
made  an  apology  and  paid  costs. — In  cross-exami¬ 
nation  the  witness  said  that  this  was  his  first 
transaction  with  Mr.  Hart.  He  did  not  know  that 
it  was  the  practice  of  auctioneers  to  advance 
money  to  dealers  before  a  sale  took  place.  Hart 
had  proposed  to  him  at  the  same  time  to  make  an 
advance  upon  the  pictures  and  to  sell.  He  did 
not  learn  from  Hart  that  Mr.  Chesshire  had  refused 
to  make  an  advance.  Mr.  Hart  prepared  the  cata¬ 
logue,  which  witness  revised.  The  description  of 
Sir  Peter  Lely’s  picture  (No.  29)  was  supplied  by 
Mr.  Hart,  'l'he  picture  was  described  as  “showing 
the  germ  of  Lely’s  beauty.”  It  sold  for  three 
guineas — (loud  laughter).  He  had  seen  several 
printed  catalogues,  but  not  those  of  sales  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  Leeds,  or  Preston.  The  sale  included  a 
picture  by  Mr.  Farrier,  called  “Putting  Salt  on 
his  Tail;”  but  witness  did  not  remember  the 
picture,  nor  did  he  know  whether  it  was  like  an 
engraving  which  was  handed  up  to  him.  The 
picture  was  not  sold.  There  were  also  two  pictures, 

“  Views  in  Italy,”  by  De  Huesch,  which  the  cata¬ 
logue  described  as  being  worthy  of  being  examined 
with  a  microscope ;  but  they  were  not  sold.  He 
had  a  marked  catalogue  of  the  reserved  value  of 
the  pictures,  and  was  to  use  his  own  discretion. 
The  reserved  bid  for  De  Huescli’s  pictures  was  5 
guineas  each,  but  the  last  bidding  was  6  guineas  for 
the  pair. — Mr.  Mellor  then  read  from  the  catalogue 
a  description  of  a  picture  called  “Musidora,” 
which  witness  said  was  not  sold,  though  23  guineas 
were  bid,  the  reserve  being  25  guineas.  No.  84, 
“The  Disconsolate,”  was  likewise  unsold,  the 
reserve  price  being  20  guineas,  and  the  highest  bid 
being  154  guineas.  These  pictures  were  by  Frost. 
A  Stanfield,  described  as  being  “scientific  and 
rich,”  was  sold  for  27  guineas.  The  “  Falls  of 
Tivoli,”  by  Turner,  sold  for  13  guineas;  and  a 
“Study  of  Eocks,”  by  Muller,  framed,  sold  for 

3  guineas,  but  it  was  a  mere  sketch.  No.  50,  “A 
Breezy  day  off  Kent,”  by  Muller,  sold  for 
1/.  17s.  6 d. ;  No.  62,  “  Southey’s  House  on  the 
Thames,”  by  Muller,  sold  for  5]  guineas;  No.  38, 
“A  Bacchante,”  by  Etty,  sold  for  5]  guineas; 
No.  5,  “The  Homeless  Hindoo,”  by  Poole,  framed, 
sold  for  17.  15s.;  and  No.  98,  “A  River  Scene,” 

by  W.  Collins,  E.A.,  was  unsold,  the  highest  bid 
being  12  guineas ;  No.  91,  five  views  by  Turner, 

E.A.,  was  sold  for  8  guineas  ;  they  were  miniature 
views. — On  re-examination  the  witness  said  that 

Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Mr.  Turner  were  not  living  at 
the  time  of  the  sale ;  and  he  did  not  guarantee  any 
pictures  except  those  by  living  artists,  but  believed 
he  told  the  bidders  that  he  should  not  settle  with 
his  employer  until  the  purchasers  were  satisfied. 

Mr.  Charles  Birch,  examined  by  Mr.  Macaulay, 
stated  that  he  resided  at  Edgbaston.  He  examined 
the  pictures  at  the  sale.  He  had  been  a  purchaser 
of  pictures,  and  had  very  largely  both  bought  and 
sold  ;  indeed,  he  had  recently  sold  many  thousand 
pounds’  worth  of  modern  pictures.  It  was  his 
belief  that  the  pictures  sold  bv  Ludlow  &  Eobinson 
were  genuine  ;  some  of  the  pictures  he  knew  well, 
as  they  had  belonged  to  himself,  and  he  had  sold 
them  to  or  exchanged  them  with  Mr.  Hart.  "Wit¬ 
ness  bought  the  Stanfield,  and  had  since  sold  it  to 

Mr.  Foster,  of  Stourton  Castle.  He  knew  Muller’s 
picture,  “  William  of  Deloraine,”  which  he  had 
sold  to  Hart,  having  himself  purchased  it  at 
Muller’s  sale.  He  believed  it  to  be  genuine.  At 
this  particular  sale  he  bought  ten  or  a  dozen 
pictures — three  or  four  pictures  by  Cox,  and  some 
drawings  by  Cox,  a  Stanfield,  a  "Kennedy,  and  a 
Muller.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
genuineness— never  more  so.  He  had  known  Mr. 

Hart  for  sixteen  years,  and  had  bought  very  im¬ 
portant  pictures  from  him.  His  transactions  with 
him  might  be  counted  by  many  thousands  of 
pounds.  Hart  had  always  acted  in  these  transac¬ 
tions  as  a  straightforward  honourable  dealer. — On 
cross-examination  by  Mr.  Mellor,  witness  said  he 
did  not  rember  Farrier’s  picture.  A  small  Stanfield 
was  handed  up  to  witness,  who  said  it  was  the  one 
he  bought.  He  thought  it  was  by  Stanfield  when 
he  bought  it,  but  a  doubt  having  arisen  he  took  it 
to  London,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Gambart  to  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Stanfield,  but  did 
not  know  the  result.  Four  or  five  of  the  pictures 
at  the  sale  had  belonged  to  witness,  three  or  four 
being  Cox’s  pictures,  which  he  was  very  glad  to 
buy  back  again.  Witness  last  saw  Hart  a  fortnight 
ago  in  Birmingham.  He  had  not  seen  him  that 
day. 

Mr.  John  Eaton  Walker,  examined  by  Mr.  Hayes, 
said  he  was  an  artist  residing  at  Birmingham,  and 
had  for  twelve  mouths  past  been  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Artists  there.  He  inspected  the  pictures 
at  Messrs.  Ludlow’s  sale  in  September,  and  being 
acquainted  with  the  style  of  the  artists,  his  opinion 
was  that  the  pictures  generally  were  genuine. 

He  received  a  letter,  dated  October  20,  from  Mr. 

Hall,  in  reference  to  the  sale  ;  it  was  the  same 
letter  which  had  been  read,  and  on  the  30th  of  that 
month  he  wrote  the  answer  which  had  been  read. 

He  afterwards  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hall, 
dated  November  1,  stating  that  the  defendant  had 
better  evidence  as  to  the  genuineness  than  witness 
could  give,  and  adding  that  if  he  knew  much  of 
the  career  of  Mr.  Hart  he  would  have  suspicions 
also.*  Witness  bought  a  drawing  attributed  to 

*  The  following  is  the  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Walker  and  the  defendant.  Mr.  Walker  did  not  explain 
under  what  circumstances  he  handed  over  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  attorney  two  letters  written  to  him  by  Mr.  Hall,  in 
strict  and  honourable  confidence  : — 

“4,  Lancaster  Place,  London,  October  20. 

“  Dear  Sir — You  are  probably  aware  that  actions  have 
been  brought  against  me  for  an  article  in  the  Art- 
Journal,  entitled  ‘A  Picture  Sale  at  Birmingham.’  I 
am  fighting  the  battle  of  the  artist,  and  as  an  artist  I 
apply  to  you  for  any  aid  you  can  give.  I  understand 
you  purchased  a  picture  at  that  sale.  May  I  ask  you 
for  particulars  concerning  it,  and  any  other  information 
you  may  consider  to  be  useful  that  I  should  know.  I 
am  sure  I  may  reckon  on  the  co-operation  of  all  who, 
like  you,  are  engaged  in  Art,  and  I  shall  greatly  thank 
you  for  the  information  for  which  I  ask,  &c. 

“  S.  C.  Hall.” 

Mr.  Walker  replied  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“15,  Crescent,  Birmingham,  October  30,  1854. 

“Dear  Sir — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  20th, 
which  I  should  have  answered  earlier,  but  have  been 
from  home.  With  respect  to  the  sale  in  question,  I  can 
only  say  that  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  a  more 
genuine  collection  of  pictures  I  certainly  never  saw 
offei'ed  for  public  competition.  I  am  also  most  perfectly 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  it  was  most  honourably 
conducted,  the  auctioneers,  Messrs.  Ludlow  &  Robin¬ 
son,  being  incapable  of  acting  otherwise.  I  was  there¬ 
fore  much  surprised  when  I  read  the  article  in  the  Art- 
Journal.  The  chief  buyers  were  gentlemen  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  taste,  and  to  whom  a  large  number  of  the 
pictures  were  ‘  old  friends.’  The  sale,  moreover,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  was  unreserved  iu  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  gave  the  most  unqualified  satis¬ 
faction  to  all  present.  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  think 
that  you  were  misinformed  from  beginning  to  end  on 
the  matter,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  from  all  that  I 
can  learn  the  feeling  here  in  favour  ot  the  auctioneers 
is  very  strong  indeed ;  and  really,  if  I  may  venture  to 
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Maclise,  with  which  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
afterwards  was  offered  by  Mr.  Hart  an  advance  on 
the  price  he  had  given.  Witness  gave  seven 
guineas  for  the  drawing,  and  Mr.  Hart  gave  him 
ten  pounds  afterwards. 

Mr.  Wm.  Holmes  said  he  was  an  auctioneer  and 
picture-dealer  at  Birmingham,  and  in  the  latter 
capacity  he  attended  the  sale  and  bought  there. 
Tlie  collection  seemed  to  him  to  be  genuine.  He 
had  resold  the  pictures  he  bought,  and  had  had  no 
complaints  about  them. 

Mr.  Charles  Hawker  said  he  was  a  picture-dealer 
at  Manchester.  He  knew  the  plaintiff,  and  had  sold 
him  three  or  four  of  the  pictures  which  were  genuine. 
He  had  dealt  with  Hart  for  seventeen  years,  pro¬ 
bably  to  the  extent  of  700/.  or  800/.  a  year.  He 
had  never  had  occasion  to  find  fault  with  him. — 
Cross-examined.  He  had  recently  bought  a  “  Cot¬ 
tage  Interior”  by  Frederick  Goodall,  but  was  not 
aware  that  it  was  not  by  Frederick  Goodall.  He 
did  not  know  that  the  word  “Frederick”  was 
written  over  an  erasure. 

Mr.  Macaulay  objected  to  these  questions,  and 
the  Judge  ruled  that  they  could  not  be  put.  His 
lordship  also  expressed  his  dislike  to  pleading  that 
two  hundred  pictures  were  not  genuine  because 
three  or  four  of  them  might  not  be  so. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Kennedy  said  he  was  an  artist  in 
London,  and  had  painted  the  Academy  gold  medal 
picture  of  1835.  The  pictures  attributed  to  him  in 
the  catalogue  were  painted  by  him  ;  in  the  instance 
of  the  “  Musidora,”  he  painted  the  landscape  and 
Mr.  Frost  painted  the  figure.  He  had  known  Mr. 
Hart  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  had  always  found 
him  honourable  in  his  dealings. — Cross-examined. 
Witness  had  painted  the  back-ground  of  the  “  Mu¬ 
sidora”  after  the  figure  had  been  painted,  the 
picture  being  brought  to  him  for  that  purpose  by 
Mr.  Hart.  He  did  not  ask  Mr.  Frost’s  permission 
before  painting  on  the  pictures.* * 


express  an  opinion,  I  should  say  by  all  means  settle  the 
matter  as  soon  and  as  quietly  as  possible. — Yours,  &c. 

“  J.  E.  Walkeb.” 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Hall  replied  : — 

‘  ‘  Dear  Sir — I  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  of  your 
reply.  Although  I  entirely  exonerate  the  auctioneers 
from  all  wilful  blame  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  pictures 
in  Birmingham,  and  as  I  think  you  will  say,  have  made 
them  ample  amends,  you  are  greatly  mistaken  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  pictures  sold  to  be,  all  of  them,  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  artists  to  whom  they  are  attributed.  I, 
who  did  not  see  them,  would  not  presume  to  differ 
from  you,  who  did,  but  that  I  have  evidence  better  even 
than  yours.  You  have  not  answered  my  question  as 
to  whether  you  bought  a  picture  at  that  sale;  what 
you  gave  for  it ;  and  by  whom  it  was  purported  to  be 
painted.  Will  you  do  me  the  courtesy  of  answering 
these  questions?  I  am  fighting  no  battle  of  my  own, 
but  I  am  fighting  that  of  the  artists,  and  I  humbly 
think  that  1  have  a  right  to  ask  for  their  aid.  To  me 
such  a  contest  can  bring  only  vexation  and  labour  at 
the  best,  save  and  except  that  recompense  which  at¬ 
tends  every  man  who  has  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  his  duty  and  been  useful.  If  you  knew  as  much 
as  I  do  of  the  career  of  Mr.  Lewis  (not  Louis)  Hart,  you 
would  readily  have  ‘  suspicions,'  as  I  have  had.  And  I 
as  fully  believe  that  it  would  have  been  just  the  same 
with  Messrs.  Ludlow  &  Robinson, — Yours,  &c. 

“S.  C,  Hall.” 

*  The  following  two  letters  were  written  by  Mr.  Hall 
to  Mr.  Kennedy  ;  that  gentleman  having,  in  an  answer 
to  the  first  letter,  replied  in  the  affirmative : — 

“October,  13,  1854. 

“Dear  Sir — It  is  right  that  I  should  apologise  for  the 
question  I  am  about  to  put  to  you.  It  is  simply  this  : 
Did  you  ever  paint  a  picture  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Frost?  or  have  you  ever  painted  any  part  of  a  picture 
of  which  part  has  been  painted  by  him  ?  I  find  in  a 
catalogue  of  pictures  sold  in  September  last  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  a  picture  to  which  are  appended  the  names  of 
‘Kennedy  and  Frost,’  it  is  entitled  ‘  Musidora,’  and  is 
described  in  the  catalogue  as  ‘in  the  very  finest  manner 
of  these  favourite  painters.’  I  find  also  in  the  same 
catalogue  a  picture  (entitled  ‘  After  the  Bath  ’)  named 
as  described  by  Frost,  of  which  it  is  said  ‘  the  rich  land¬ 
scape  background  is  by  Kennedy.'  It  would  be  an  insult 
to  you  to  imagine  you  to  have  painted  parts  of  these 
two  pictures,  unless  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Frost ;  and 
therefore  the  first  part  of  my  question  might  suffice 
without  the  latter.  For  especial  reasons,  however,  it  is 
essential  that  I  put  both  ;  and  I  trust  you  will  not  con¬ 
sider  me  rude  in  doing  so,  or  in  asking  you  to  oblige  me 
with  your  answers  as  soon  as  possible. 

“  Your’s  very  truly, 

“ —  Kennedy,  Esq,  S.  C.  Hall,” 

“October  17. 

“Dear  Sir — If  I  understand  you  rightly,  it  is  too  true 
that  you  have  been  guilty  of  working  upon  and  adding 
to  the  picture  of  a  brother  artist — that  artist  being 
alive,  living  a  very  short  distance  from  you,  with  whom 
you  are  acquainted,  and  who  enjoys  a  high  and  honour¬ 
able  reputation.  And  that  you  have  done  this  without 
the  knowledge  of  such  brother  artist.  It  is  not  for  mo 
here  to  comment  on  such  a  procedure,  although  it  will 
unquestionably  be  my  duty  to  do  so  elsewhere.  Two 
actions  for  libel  have  been  brought  against  me  for  having 
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Mr.  George  Henry  Phillips,  an  auctioneer,  of 
Bond-street,  London,  said  he  sold  pictures  exten¬ 
sively,  and  had  sold  to  Mr.  Hart  the  small  Stanfield 
referred  to  in  the  trial,  but  he  did  not  guarantee  it, 
though  the  person  for  whom  he  sold  it  called  it  a 
Stanfield.  Mr.  Hart  seemed  to  doubt  the  originality 
of  the  picture,  and  proposed  to  return  it  within  a 
month  on  proof  that  it  was  not  genuine.  Witness 
assented  to  this,  and  the  picture  was  not  returned. 

- — Cross-examined.  It  was  sold  either  for  15/.  or 
18/.  If  guaranteed  it  would  not  have  been  worth 
much  more.  If  an  early  work  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Robert  Winstanley  said  he  was  an  auctioneer 
at  Liverpool,  and  had  twice  sold  pictures  for  Mr. 
Hart ;  in  both  instances  he  believed  the  pictures  to 
he  genuine. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Hooper,  picture-dealer,  of 
London,  said  he  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
modern  artists.  Ho  attended  the  sales  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  recognised  pictures  by  Baxter,  Collins, 
Lee,  Cooper,  and  Lingelbach,  as  pictures  he  had 
himself  sold  to  Mr.  Hart.  Those  were  genuine  pic¬ 
tures,  and  this  opinion  applied  to  the  general 
collection.  He  bought  back  for  8/.  the  Lingelbach 
he  had  sold  to  Hart.  He  sold  it  to  Hart  for  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  that  sum.  —  Cross-examined. 
Witness  sold  the  Collins,  a  marine  view,  to  Hart 
for  30/.  he  thought ;  the  Lee  for  50/.  or  60/. ;  and 
the  Cooper  for  100/.  or  more.  They  were  not  large 
pictures.  He  bought  all  the  pictures  he  had  men¬ 
tioned  privately,  but  not  from  the  artists. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gillott,  merchant,  of  Birmingham, 
said  he  had  bought  a  great  many  modern  pictures, 
and  knew  the  artists’  styles.  He  had  dealt  with 
Hart  to  the  extent  of  some  thousands.  He  did  not 
see  the  collection  which  was  sold  by  Messrs. 
Ludlow  &  Robinson.  An  Etty,  a  Bacchante, 
was  shown  to  witness,  which  he  believed  he  had 
sold  to  Hart,  having  himself  bought  it  from  Mr. 
Etty. — Cross-examined.  He  believed  he  purchased 
the  picture  from  Etty,  but  did  not  recollect  the 
date,  nor  the  price  he  gave  for  it.  He  believed  the 
whole  figure  to  have  been  painted  by  Etty.  It  was 
about  five  or  six  years  since  he  sold  it  to  Hart.  A 
great  many  years  ago  Hart  used  to  take  pens  of  wit¬ 
ness  for  pictures,  but  not  lately. 

Mr.  Macaulay  said  that  this  was  the 
plaintiffs  case.  He  could  not  ask  the 
learned  Judge  to  wait  until  the  plaintiff 
himself  arrived  to  be  examined,  as  he 
would  not  reach  Warwick  before  half-past 
two  o’clock.  At  that  time  he  would  tender 
the  plaintiff  for  examination. 

His  lordship  said  he  should  not  permit 
that,  but  he  would  leave  it  to  Mr.  Mellor 
to  call  him  if  he  chose. 

Mr.  Mellor  said  the  defendant  had  made 
every  effort  to  find  the  plaintiff,  but  could 
not.  The  learned  gentleman  added  that  he 
perfectly  understood  the  present  trick  ;  that 
there  was  no  intention  to  let  Mr.  Hart  ap¬ 
pear  ;  that,  in  fact,  they  dared  not  call  him. 

Mr.  Mellor,  Q.C.,  for  the  defendant,  addressed 
the  jury  at  great  length,  describing  the  defendant 
as  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 
as  the  husband  of  a  lady  of  great  celebrity,  and 
who,  although  nominally  a  barrister-at-law,  had, 
for  many  years,  devoted  himself  to  literature  and 
the  fine  arts,  and  as  Editor  of  the  Art-Journal  had 
sought  to  promote  a  better  taste,  and  a  truer  appre¬ 
ciation  of  works  of  Art,  and  to  purge  the  trade  of 
picture-dealing  of  the  frauds  by  which  it  had  long 
been  distinguished.  Those  frauds  were  most 
notorious,  and  did  infinite  mischief  to  Art  in  this 
country,  and  the  Journal  had  done  much  to  im¬ 
prove  the  taste,  so  perverted.  The  attention  of  the 
Editor  had,  some  years  ago,  been  called  to  the 
subject  of  pictures  by  old  masters,  the  manufacture 
of  which  had  gone  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
said  there  were  sold  in  England,  every  year,  more 
of  the  ancient  schools  than  could  he  found  in  all 
Europe  together.  This  was  the  first  time  that  even 
a  threat  had  been  held  out  against  the  defendant, 
of  legal  proceedings,  and  so  distinguished  was  the 
approbation  he  had  received  that  he  was  permitted 


written  and  printed  in  the  Art-Journal  the  article  en¬ 
titled  ‘  A  Picture  Sale  at  Birmingham.’  It  is  my  duty 
not  only  to  defend  myself,  but  to  expose  a  system  which 
is  subversive  of  all  professional  honour,  and  I  give  you 
timely  notice  that  I  shall  subpeena  you  at  the  trials 
which  are  to  ensue. — Your  faithful  servant, 

“S.  O.  Hall.” 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  Mr.  Hall  commu¬ 
nicated  to  Mr.  Frost  his  apprehension  that  Mr  Kennedy 
had  been  guilty  of  this  act,  Mr.  Frost  in  the  strong  st 
possible  terms  expressed  his  belief  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
could  not  have  so  acted — adding  “he  would  no  more 
have  done  so  to  me  than  I  should  have  done  so  to  him.” 
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access  to  the  private  collections  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  personages  in  the  realm,  to  illustrate  the 
pages  of  his  publications.  Upon  the  publisher  of  the 
Art-Journal  being  written  to,  Mr.  Hall  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  avow  himself  the  author  of  the  article ;  and  no 
doubt  that  he  was  induced  to  write  it  upon  the  faith 
of  information  supplied  to  him.  Upon  the  question 
“Who  is  Mr.  Hart?”  the  learned  counsel  com¬ 
mented  severely  upon  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hart  was 
not  put  into  the  witness-box  ;  although  every 
effort  had  been  made  by  the  defendant  to  discover 
his  whereabouts,  and  bring  him  face  to  face  with 
the  jury,  who  would  see,  in  the  course  of  the  ease, 
why  the  plaintiff  should  keep  out  of  the  way.  As 
far  back  as  1842,  the  plaintiff,  Hart,  had  called 
upon  Mr.  Farnell  of  Norwich,  and  offered  him  four 
pictures  (which  the  learned  counsel  specified)  as 
forming  part  of  a  nobleman’s  collection  of  the  old 
masters,  one  of  which  was  bought  by  Mr.  Farnell 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  and  the  others,  on  being 
sold  by  auction,  did  not  realise  more  than  55/.  or 
27/.  each,  although  offered  to  him  originally  for 
400/.  or  200/.  If  those  had  been  genuine  pictures, 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  plaintiff  to  have 
gone  to  London,  and  in  quarters,  of  whose  respecta¬ 
bility  and  solvency  there  could  have  been  no 
question,  obtained  the  prices  he  demanded.  The 
one  purchased  by  Mr.  Farnell  had  turned  out 
of  very  inferior  character.  The  plaintiff1  was, 
what  is  technically  called,  a  “  picture-pickler” — ■ 
one  who  got  inferior  artists  to  imitate  particular 
styles,  and  sell  them  as  genuine  pictures.  “  Picture 
pickling  ”  was  a  process  of  getting  pictures  dressed 
up  in  some  particular  style,  so  that  they  may  pass 
as  genuine  pictures.  In  1846,  Hart  had  gone  to  a 
person  in  London  with  a  collection  of  pickled  pic¬ 
tures.  This  gentleman  was  more  skilful  than  the 
plaintiff  in  the  history  of  the  various  styles  of  art, 
and  he  got  him  to  make  up  a  most  taking  catalogue 
for  a  sale  at  Leeds.  Mr.  Mellor  read  a  number  of 
extracts  from  the  catalogue,  amid  the  most  up- 
I'oarious  laughter.  The  language  employed  was  in 
the  highest  style  of  bombast,  and  abounded  in  the 
most  glowing  descriptions  of  the  pictures  which 
were  to  be  offered  for  sale. 

The  Judge  asked  what  object  the  reference  to  the 
catalogue  was  to  serve  ? — Mr.  Mellor  ;  To  establish 
the  identity  of  Mr.  Hart  by  showing  that  the  same 
descriptions  had  been  used  in  various  catalogues  by 
a  person  known  as  “  Louis  Hart.”  The  absence 
of  the  plaintiff  compelled  him  to  take  this  course 
to  establish  the  point  of  identity. — Mr.  Baron  Al- 
derson :  But,  supposing  I  were  to  quote  Homer, 
that  would  not  make  me  Homer  (laughter). — 
Mr.  Mellor  thought  that  if  he  showed  that  the 
same  descriptions  had  been  used  at  various  sales 
by  a  person  under  the  name  of  Hart,  that 
would  go  some  length  in  proving  the  identity. — 
Mr.  Baron  Alderson — Let  some  person  he  called 
that  has  seen  him. — Mr.  Mellor  was  in  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  that  Mr.  Hart  was  not  to  he  found.  The 
learned  counsel  went  on  with  the  reading  of  the 
catalogue.  The  court  was  convulsed  with  laughter 
as  he  repeated  such  phrases,  as  “  showing  the  very 
germ  of  Lely’s  beauty,  the  languid  eye,”  &c.  He 
was  proceeding  to  show  that  the  same  pictures, 
with  the  same  descriptive  matter  attached,  had 
at  different  sales  been  attributed  to  different 
masters,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Baron 
Alderson,  who  asked  if  his  brother  in  the  Crown 
Court  would  convict  a  thief  in  that  way  ? — Mr. 
Mellor  said  it  would  go  a  certain  length. — Mr. 
Baron  Alderson  remarked  that  he  thought,  although 
they  could  make  out  that  three,  or  four,  or  even 
twenty,  out  of  the  200  pictures  were  not  genuine, 
they  were  not  entitled  to  accuse  a  man  of  fraud. — 
Mr.  Mellor  was  about  to  show  the  circumstances, 
and  the  state  of  information  under  which  Mr. 
Hall  had  written  these  articles. — Mr.  Baron  Aider- 
son  :  In  taking  that  course,  you  may  show  some¬ 
thing  in  mitigation ;  but  if  you  take  a  particular 
sale,  and  say  that  the  pictures  at  that  sale  were  not 
genuine,  you  must  prove  it.  It  will  not  do  to  say 
that  fifteen  years  ago  some  sales  took  place  of  pic¬ 
tures  which  were  not  genuine. 

The  learned  counsel  was  again  proceeding  to  read 
extracts  from  a  catalogue  of  a  sale  of  pictures  at  Leeds 
in  1846,  with  a  view  of  connecting  several  works 
therein  described  with  the  catalogue,  and  pictures,  at 
Birmingham ;  buttlielearnedjudge  again  interposed, 
and  expressed  his  intention  of  telling  the  j  ury  that 
that  was  no  evidence  at  all.  He  admitted  that  the 
absence  of  the  plaintiff  was  a  strong  circumstance  ; 
but  if  he  were  present,  he  might  say  he  had  made  a 
copy  from  the  catalogue  of  “  that  scoundrel  at 
Leeds.”  Here  there  were  about  two  hundred  pic¬ 
tures,  and  because  some  five  or  six,  or  even  twenty 
were  of  doubtful  character,  was  it  to  be  said  that 
the  plaintiff  knew  all  the  rest  were  not  genuine  ? — 
Mr.  Mellor  did  not  pretend  that ;  but  he  was  going 
to  show  his  lordship  under  what  circumstances  the 
defendant  wrote. — The  judge:  That  might  be 
urged  in  mitigation ;  but  if  the  plaintiff  could  not 
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justify  the  whole,  he  (the  judge)  should  tell  the 
jury  that  they  might  find  a  verdict  for  those  parts 
which  were  not  justified. — Mr.  Mellor  explained 
that  Mr.  Walker’s  letter  was  dated  the  30tli  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  and,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  to  receive 
it  before  the  second  article  appeared. — The  judge  : 
That  might  remove  the  objection  to  the  second 
article.  What  was  said  to  the  first  ? — Mr.  Mellor 
proposed  to  trace  the  plaintiff  to  Birmingham 
in  1851,  where  a  gentleman  purchased  a  Pyne, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  copy.  Other  instances  of 
that  sort,  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to  prove.  No 
doubt  the  previous  articles  in  the  Journal  had  pre¬ 
vented  '  the  sale  of  many  alleged  copies  of  old 
masters,  and  the  defendant  seeing  one  in  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  catalogue  that  bore  great  similarity  to 
one  at  Leeds,  had  written  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  part  of  the  system  by  which  unauthenticated 
Turners,  Pickersgills,  Ettys,  and  Stanfields,  had 
been  nefariously  put  upon  the  public. — The  judge 
asked  why  should  transactions  of  thirteen  years  ago, 
he  raked  up  then  ?  Let  Mr.  Mellor  say  something 
about  Birmingham. — Mr.  Mellor  was  bound  to 
admit  that,  with  regard  to  the  Birmingham  sale, 
the  defendant  had  made  a  mistake ;  although,  in 
truth,  honour,  and  justice,  he  could  say  nothing  of 
the  sort  about  Mr.  Hart  prior  to  that  time. — The 
judge  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a 
libel.  The  original  offer  made  by  Mr.  Smith  was  a 
very  fair  one ;  and  he  (the  judge)  wished  the  case 
had  stopped  there.  Persons  were  liable  to  make 
mistakes ;  and,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Hall  had  used  too 
strong  language. 

Mr.  Mellor  said  that  his  lordship  having  ruled 
that  he  could  not  offer  the  evidence,  he  should 
abstain  from  reading  further  extracts  from  the 
Leeds  catalogue ;  but  should  identify  Hart  at 
Preston,  and  in  other  respects  where  his  identity 
was  material,  together  with  his  connexion  with  the 
doctoring  up  of  pictures.  Although  he  (Mr.  Mellor) 
could  not  justify  the  character  given  to  the  sale  at 
Birmingham,  yet,  on  the  question  of  damages  the 
jury  would  consider  what  a  person  was  entitled  to 
who  durst  not  put  himself  into  the  box  in  an  action 
where  he  complained  of  a  scandalous  and  unjustifi¬ 
able  libel.  He  then  commented  with  great  severity 
on  the  absence  of  the  plaintiff,  and  on  the  evasions 
and  difficulties  the  defendant  had  encountered  in 
his  efforts  to  subpoena  him ;  and  after  characterising 
the  declaration  that  Hart  was  expected  to  arrive  in 
Warwick  that  afternoon  as  a  trick,  a  mockery,  a 
delusion,  and  a  snare,  the  learned  gentleman  con¬ 
cluded  an  able  address  by  asking  the  jury  to  give  a 
farthing  damages,  as  that  sum  would  be  ample  for 
any  man  who  did  not  dare  come  into  court  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  own  character. 

Witnesses  were  then  called  for  the  de¬ 
fence  : — 

Mr.  Farnell,  a  schoolmaster,  of  Norwich,  said 
that  in  November,  1842,  Mr.  Hart  called  upon  him 
stating  that  his  father  was  about  to  buy  him  a 
commission  in  the  army,  that  he  had  bought  some 
pictures  of  a  nobleman,  that  his  father  would  dis- 
inherit  him  if  he  did  not  sell  them,  and  that 
although  he  had  advertised  them  for  sale  by  auction 
he  would  sell  witness  all  the  gems  at  “  a  very  low 
figure.”  He  came  in  his  brougham  accompanied 
by  a  “  tiger,”  and  the  horse  and  brougham  were 
sold  on  the  day  after  the  auction  of  pictures.  Wit¬ 
ness  went  to  Hart’s  lodgings  and  saw  a  picture 
alleged  to  be  by  Francia,  and  another  alleged  to  be 
by  Terburg,  a  picture  of  a  lady  sitting  by  a  cradle. 
For  the  Francia,  Hart  asked  400  guineas;  and  300 
or  350  for  the  Terburg.  He  also  saw  another 
picture,  “  Martha  and  Mary,”  said  to  be  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  at  250  guineas;  and  a  Hob¬ 
bema  at  200  guineas — -“Elisha  mocked  by  the 
Children.” — The  judge:  He  thought  I  suppose, 
that  was  appropriate  to  you  as  a  schoolmaster. — 
AVitness  bought  the  Francia  for  25/.  in  money,  and 
what  Hart  called  the  weeds  of  his  collection,  namely, 
a  very  fine  Old  Crome ;  four  pictures  by  Stark ;  and 
a  picture  of  Canova  Crowned,  he  thought  by  Briggs. 
He  also  took  a  Jordaens,  a  very  fine  picture. 
Altogether  they  would  have  brought  200/.  The 
other  pictures  belonging  to  Hart  were  afterwards 
sold  by  auction,  and  witness  then  bought  the 
Hobbema  for  27/.,  the  Leonardo  for  35/.,  and  the 
Terburg  for  5 51.  He  also  bought  a  Van  Tol  at  the 
snlc.  When  witness  examined  the  Francia  closely 
he  found  it  to  be  an  old  German  picture  by 
Schwartz,  which  had  been  “  painted  up.”  In 
July,  1843,  witness  showed  the  pictures  to  a  dealer 
named  Radcliffe.  lie  then  sold  them  by  auction 
and  got  10/.  for  the  Leonardo,  13/.  for  the  Terburg, 
12/.  for  the  Hobbema,  and  30/.  for  the  Francia. 
In  1847  a  sale  of  pictures  was  held  at  the  Swan,  at 
Norwich ;  ho  went  to  the  sale,  but  had  no  money 
to  buy  with,  having  been  “cleaned  out”  before. 
It  was  Mr.  Hart’s  sale,  and  the  catalogue  now  pro¬ 
duced  was  that  of  the  pictures  offered  for  sale  then. 


In  answer  to  the  learned  judge,  the  witness  said 
he  saw  Air.  Hart  for  the  last  time  in  1847. — The 
judge  .  Then  how  do  you  know  he  is  the  present 
plaintiff  ?• — The  Air.  Hart  I  saw  in  1842  was  the 
same  Air.  Hart  I  saw  in  1847. — The  judge  did  not 
think  that  reasonable  evidence  of  identity  as  re¬ 
garded  the  plaintiff  in  the  present  case.  It  was 
only  an  identity  as  to  name.- — AVitness  :  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  it  is  the  same  Hart  who  is  the 
plaintiff  in  the  present  case. — Air.  Baron  Alderson  : 
Suppose  you  had  been  robbed  eight  years  ago  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Louis  Hart,  and  you  were 
told  there  was  a  person  of  that  name  in  the  other 
court,  would  you  have  said  that  it  was  the  same 
Louis  Hart  without  seeing  him  ? — Air.  Alellor :  It 
is  some  evidence  of  identity  :  but  all  our  efforts 
cannot  bring  the  plaintiff  here. 

Air.  Edward  Radcliffe,  a  picture-dealer  in  IIol- 
born,  said  he  saw  the  pictures  Air.  Farnell  bought 
of  Hart,  and  did  not  believe  them  to  be  genuine. 

Air.  John  Gillman,  a  print-seller,  of  Norwich, 
had  seen  Hart  in  that  town  in  1842  and  1847,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  sale.  At  the  sale  in  1847  there 
was  “A  Shrimper,”  by  Collins,  R.  A.,  but  certainly 
not  painted  by  him.  There  was  a  Holy  Family, 
falsely  ascribed  to  Alurillo  ;  a  false  Rubens,  and 
two  pictures  attributed  to  Sir  A.  Callcott,  one  of 
which  sold  for  20*.,  and  the  other  for  30s.  The 
Collins  sold  for  eight  guineas.  As  a  genuine  pic¬ 
ture  it  would  then  have  been  worth  about  seventy 
or  eighty  guineas,  and  now  considerably  more.  If 
he  had  thought  it  was  a  Collins  he  should  have 
bought  it.  He  had  seen  a  catalogue  of  a  sale  at 
Leeds  containing  some  of  the  pictures  offered  at 
Norwich. 

Air.  Louis  Hermann,  picture-dealer,  of  London, 
was  next  called,  and  shown  a  catalogue  of  the 
Norwich  sale,  but  could  not  recognise  any  of  his 
own  composition  in  it.  He  knew  Hart,  and  had 
drawn  up  a  catalogue  for  the  Leeds  sale  for  him, 
from  descriptions  of  pictures  furnished  him  by 
Hart.  That  was  in  1846.  Some  extracts  from  the 
catalogue  having  been  read  by  the  learned  judge, 
the  witness  explained  that  he  wrote  none  of  the 
bombastic  descriptions.  He  merely  compiled  what 
Hart  furnished  to  him.  After  compiling  the  cata¬ 
logue  he  saw  the  pictures.  He  knew  the  tricks 
practised  in  “pickling”  pictures;  he  had  been 
bred  to  the  trade. — Air.  Alellor  here  read  from  the 
Leeds  catalogue  the  name  of  a  picture  called  “  The 
Kingsdown  Shrimper,”  attributed  to  Clater,  but 
which  it  would  be  seen  afterwards  became  a  Collins  ; 
on  which  the  witness  said  he  did  not  examine  the 
pictures  with  sufficient  interest  to  recollect  anjr  of 
them.  He  wrote  several  descriptions  for  Hart,  but 
Hart  wrung  and  strung  a  lot  of  scribbling  and 
newspaper  scraps  together,  and  so  made  up  the 
documents. — Air.  Alellor  then  took  up  the  Leeds 
catalogue,  and  the  learned  judge  that  for  Norwich, 
and  compared  several  of  the  titles  of  the  pictures 
which,  together  with  the  appended  descriptions, 
coincided  exactly,  except  that  at  Norwich  several 
of  the  pictures  were  stated  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  collections  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  and 
other  distinguished  persons.  One  of  the  pictures 
in  a  Preston  catalogue,  that  by  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
figured  with  a  similar  but  not  identical  description 
in  the  Birmingham  catalogue. — Air.  Hermann  was 
then  further  examined.  He  said  that  he  had  not 
seen  Hart  for  a  long  time,  having  taken  out  a  writ 
against  him,  which  he  had  ineffectually  attempted 
to  serve. — On  cross-examination  the  witness  said  he 
had  not  the  writ  with  him,  but  his  solicitor  had 
promised  to  send  it,  and  he  should  have  served  it 
at  AVarwick  if  possible.* 

Air.  Thomas  AVren,  formerly  an  auctioneer  at 
Preston,  identified  a  catalogue  handed  to  him  as  one 
from  which  he  sold  pictures  in  Preston  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1846,  on  the  instructions  of  Louis  Hart.  When 
Hart  called  upon  him  he  called  himself  Air.  Lewis, 
but  a  day  or  two  afterwards  told  witness  his  real 
name.- — Cross-examined.  He  had  advanced  money 
before  the  sale  to  Hart ;  but  the  sale  was  too  bad 
to  repay  the  advances,  and  therefore  Hart  gave 
him  two  bills,  drawn  by  himself  as  Louis  Hart  upon 
Air.  Birch. 

The  learned  judge,  looking  over  the  Preston 
catalogue,  observed,  “  AVliv,  they  have  put  in  the 
‘  Three  Marys,’  by  Ludovico  Carracci,  which  is  at 
Lord  Carlisle’ ” 

Mr.  John  Coppoek,  an  ironmonger,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  said  he  knew  Hart,  and  had  attended  Hart’s 
sale,  and  also  one  in  1851,  held  by  Chessliire  and 
Gibson,  when  he  bought  two  pictures ;  one  a 
“Heath  Scene,”  alleged  to  be  by  Pyne.  (The 
picture  was  here  produced,  and  recognised  by  wit¬ 
ness.)  The  sale  was  Hart’s,  for  he  told  witness  so 
himself.  Ilart  told  him  he  had  an  excellent  bar¬ 


*  Mr.  Hermann  forgot  to  state  that  the  transaction  out 
of  which  this  writ  arose  was  of  long  standing ;  that  in 
fact  lie  had  been  endeavouring  to  serve  it  during  the 
last  three  years. 


gain,  as  he  had  bought  the  Pyne  for  seven  guineas. 
He  bought  another  picture  tor  twenty  and  sold  it 
for  twenty-five  guineas.  He  discovered  when  he 
went  to  pay  for  the  first  picture  that  it  was  not  a 
Pyne  ;  which  he  could  not  do  before,  because  it  was 
ten  yards  off  him  when  sold. — On  cross-examination 
the  witness  said  hs  did  not  remember  that  the  pur¬ 
chasers  at  Alessrs.  Cbesshire’s  sale  had  fourteen 
days  to  communicate  with  the  painters.  He  changed 
the  Pyne  and  some  money  for  other  pictures.  He 
was  introduced  to  Air.  Hall  about  two  months  ago 
in  Alessrs.  Alapplebeck  &  Lowe’s  shop,  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  where  he  was  employed,  and  then  he  men¬ 
tioned  the  purchase  of  the  Pyne. 

Air.  James  Baker  Pyne,  the  well-known  artist, 
was  next  called,  and  the  picture  alleged  to  be 
painted  by  him  was  submitted  to,  and  disclaimed 
by  him  with  such  a  gesture  of  disgust  as  provoked 
a  laugh.  He  said  the  picture  was  not  even  an 
imitation  of  liis  works. 

Air.  Richard  Alould,  of  Everton,  produced  a  pic¬ 
ture  by  Farrier,  “Putting  Salt  on  his  Tail,”  which 
had  been  in  his  possession  since  1846.  He  had  sent 
it  to  Air.  Farrier,  who  said  it  was  the  original  pic¬ 
ture,  but  had  been  often  copied.  In  cross-examin¬ 
ing  the  witness,  Air.  Alacaulay  asked  him  how  long 
Air.  Farrier  had  been  dead,  when  he  replied  that  he 
was  then  in  court ;  in  fact,  Air.  Farrier  was  the  next 
witness  called,  and  he  stated  that  the  picture  pro¬ 
duced  was  the  original  one.  He  had  never  copied 
it,  but  it  had  been  copied,  and  in  some  instances  so 
well  that  the  imitations  were  likely  to  deceive  pur¬ 
chasers. 

Air.  Sidney  Isaac  Sidney,  solicitor  of  Old  Jewry, 
London,  said :  I  have  known  the  plaintiff  all  Iris 
life.  lie  is  about  40  years  of  age.  Some  years  ago 
he  lived  in  the  same  house  with  me  for  about  three 
months.  That  was  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  ago. 
I  have  not  seen  him  since. 

His  lordship  did  not  think  it  at  all  relevant  that 
what  took  place  as  to  “pickling”  pictures  so  many 
years  since  should  be  given  in  evidence.  He  had 
no  notion  of  going  back  perhaps  thirty  years  of  a 
man’s  life  ;  or,  if  in  the  case  of  Alethuselah,  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  years  it  might  be. 

Air.  Sidney,  cross-examined  by  Air.  Alacaulay : 
The  solicitor  to  the  defendant,  called  on  me  about 
ten  days  ago  to  enquire  as  to  Mr.  Hart’s  character. 

Air.  Samuel  Carter  Hall,  the  defendant,  said  he 
was  the  Editor  of  the  Art-Journal ,  and  had  con¬ 
ducted  it  for  sixteen  years,  that  was  from  the  com¬ 
mencement.  He  had  received  catalogues  of  Air. 
Hart’s  sales  then  produced,  and  many  others, 
before  he  wrote  the  alleged  libel.  He  had  also 
received  from  the  country  many  letters  and  com¬ 
munications  concerning  him.  He  was  not  perso¬ 
nally  acquainted  with  Air.  Hart,  and  in  using  the 
name  “  Aloses  Hart  ”  he  then  believed  Aloses  to  be 
his  real  name,  and  certainly  did  not  intend  it  as  a 
reflection.  The  November  number  of  the  Art- 
Journal  was  published  on  the  last  day  of  October, 
but  the  article  was  written  and  printed  ten  days 
before.  —  On  cross-examination  the  witness  said 
that  had  he  received  Air.  AValker’s  letter  earlier, 
probably  he  should  not  have  published  the  Novem¬ 
ber  article,  for  he  should  have  made  further  en¬ 
quiries,  and  had  he  found  its  statements  corrobo¬ 
rated  he  should  have  been  willing  to  apologise  as 
to  the  Birmingham  sale,  but  he  would  not  have 
retracted  his  statements  as  to  Hart’s  general  cha¬ 
racter.  He  had  informed  Air.  AValker  that  he  had 
evidence  about  the  pictures  at  Birmingham  better 
than  that  gentleman  could  give,  because  he  had 
received  letters  in  reference  to  them,  and  had  also 
information  communicated  by  word  of  mouth. 

Air.  Alellor  was  about  to  call  witnesses  to  show 
that  the  defendant  had  used  every  exertion  to  find 
Air.  Hart,  but  had  failed  ;  when  his  lordship  inter¬ 
fered,  not  thinking  that  it  would  at  all  affect  the 
particular  matter  before  them. 

Mr.  Mellor  then  summed  up  the  evidence 
for  the  defence,  and  again  strongly  remarked 
on  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hart,  which  had  pro¬ 
duced  so  much  difficulty  to  the  defence  that 
day.  He  then  animadverted  on  the 
technical  objections  which  had  been  inter¬ 
posed  so  frequently  during  the  trial,  and 
urged  that  Mr.  Hall's  object  was  solely  to 
protect  artists  and  purchasers  of  pictures, 
that  he  had  no  personal  animus  against  Mr. 
Hart,  but  wrote  simply  on  a  knowledge  of 
his  previous  character  and  transactions. 
The  learned  gentleman  concluded  by  asking 
the  jury  to  consider  the  information  Mr. 
Hali  had  when  he  wrote  the  first  article, 
and  that  it  was  not  until  after  the  second 
article  was  published  that  he  received  Mr. 
Walker’s  letter.  Let  them  also  ask  them- 
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selves  whether  Mr.  Hart  was  not  keeping 
out  of  the  way  because  it  would  be  in¬ 
convenient  to  appear,  and  because  he  was 
afraid  that  if  he  did  enter  the  witness  box 
he  would  have  to  reveal  such  things  as 
would  prevent  him  ever  showing  his  face 
in  a  court  of  justice  to  ask  for  damages  for 
a  libel  on  his  character. 

Mr.  Macaulay  then  replied  upon  the  whole 
case.  He  argued  that  although  a  general 
career  of  cheating  had  been  alleged  in  the 
libel,  not  one  instance  of  a  sale  by  fraudulent 
misrepresentation  had  been  proved.  As  to 
the  declaration  that  Mr.  Hall  would  have 
withdrawn  his  statement  in  reference  to 
the  Birmingham  sale  if  he  had  received  Mr. 
Walker’s  letter  earlier,  that  was  disproved 
by  the  fact  that  the  plea  which  was  dated 
on  the  3d  of  March,  actually  alleged  that 
the  sale  in  question  was  fraudulent.  Mr. 
Hart  was  absent  because  he  feared  to  be 
arrested  on  writs  which  were  issued  against 
him.  The  libels  had  been  the  means  of 
ruining  Mr.  Hart,  and  there  really  seemed 
to  be  in  Mr.  Hall’s  mind  some  strong  per¬ 
sonal  feeling  against  the  plaintitf.  The 
learned  gentleman  concluded  an  able  ad¬ 
dress  by  asking  for  substantial  damages. 

The  judge  then  proceeded  to  charge  the 
jury  :  respecting  this  charge,  we  deem  it 
our  wisest  course  merely  to  extract  from  the 
several  newspapers  in  which  it  was  reported. 

“  The  learned  judge,  in  summing  up,  spoke 
with  severity  of  the  offence  of  publishing 
in  newspapers  imputations  upon  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  individuals  without  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  grounds,  and  expressed  his  opinion 
that,  if  people  would  assume  to  themselves 
functions  which  nobody  expected  them  to 
discharge,  and,  under  a  sense  of  what  they 
chose  to  call  duty,  inflict  serious  injury  upon 
others,  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  make 
a  full  compensation  for  the  wrong  so  in¬ 
flicted.” —  The  Times  * 

“The  learned  judge  in  summing  up  the 
evidence  explained  the  law  of  libel,  and 
directed  the  jury  that  on  the  first  plea  a 
verdict  must  be  returned  against  the  de¬ 
fendant,  even  on  his  own  admission,  and 
persons  who  set  themselves  up  as  judges  of 
other  men  without  being  authorised  to  do 
so,  must  suffer  any  inconvenience  they  might 
bring  upon  themselves.  His  Lordship  then 
commented  severely  on  the  publication  of 
the  second  article  while  the  action  was 
pending,  and  repudiated  what  he  called  the 
constant  practice  of  newspapers,  namely, 
that  of  continually  bullying  and  intimidating 
persons  who  dared  to  bring  actions  against 
them.  His  Lordship,  while  commenting  on 
a  letter  in  the  Art-Journal,  signed  “  A  lover 
of  Justice,”  published  by  the  Editor  as  ex¬ 


*  The  defendant  considered  it  right  to  address  the 
following  letter  to  The  Times,  which  was  printed  in 
that  journal  on  the  30th  March  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

Sir, — May  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  your  attention 
to  the  report  of  the  trial  at  Warwick,  for  libel,  in 
which  I  was  defendant,  on  Wednesday? 

As  far  as  I  am  privately  concerned,  I  should  not  think 
of  taking  such  a  liberty ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  great 
public  object  is  involved  in  the  dictum  of  the  judge, 
Baron  Alderson,  from  which,  happily  for  me,  the  jury 
entirely  dissented. 

It  is  no  less  than  this — that  any  conductor  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  press  who  exposes  an  abuse  of  any  kind,  not  being 
legally  qualified  and  authorised  to  do  so,  ought  to  be 
punished  for  so  doing. 

Now,  the  world  has  reason  to  thank  God  that  this 
principle  is  not  the  principle  on  which  The  Times  is  con¬ 
ducted  ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  that  on  which  any  follower 
of  The  Times,  however  humble,  ought  to  act. 

Baron  Alderson  was  resolved,  from  the  opening  of  the 
case,  to  take  as  his  view  that  a  public  journalist  must 
not  dare  to  expose  or  condemn  any  grievance,  evil,  or 
abuse,  by  which  the  public  must  or  might  suffer  ;  and 
in  the  court  there  was  but  one  feeling — that  of  utter 
astonishment. 

I  pray  your  pardon  for  directing  your  attention  to 
this  matter,  and  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

March  30.  S.  C.  Hall. 


culpatory  of  Messrs.  Ludlow  and  Bobinson, 
intimated  that  it  might  have  been  written 
by  the  defendant  to  himself,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  explain  to  the  jury  a  process 
which  he  appeared  to  believe  was  the  or¬ 
dinary  course  adopted  by  newspapers, 
namely,  that  in  the  event  of  any  quarrel  the 
editors  wrote  letters  to  themselves  signed 
“Junius  Brutus,”  such  letters  always  at¬ 
tacking  the  opposite  party  and  compli¬ 
menting  the  newspapers  which  published 
them.”  * — Birmingham  Gazette. 

“  The  judge,  in  summing  up,  said  that  upon 
the  question  of  libel,  the  verdict  must  be 
for  the  plaintiff.  He  must  say  that  an  action 
having  been  commenced,  it  would  have  been 
more  decorous  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
to  have  abstained  from  publishing  the  second 
article.  When  that  course  was  resorted  to, 
whilst  actions  were  pending,  by  proprietors 
of  large  newspapers,  it  had  the  appearance 
of  newspaper  editors  writing  down  men  in 
a  way  which  looked  like  bullying  them  not 
to  sue  at  all,  and  of  attacking,  to  ruin  them 
under  such  circumstances.  No  man  dare 
stand  a  contested  election  who  doubted  the 
chastity  of  his  wife  ;  or  feared  the  raking 
up  of  something  which  reflected  upon  the 
memory  of  his  grandfather.  He  thought 
that  juries  should  set  their  faces  against  this, 
which  was  too  much  the  practice  of  the 
press  in  the  present  day.  The  question  of 
damages  was  one  which  it  was  altogether 
for  the  jury  to  decide  ;  and  they  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
the  plea  of  justification  was  made  out. 
The  plaintiff  complained  that  he  had  been 
injured  by  these  articles,  in  his  dealings  as 
a  picture  dealer.  He  (the  judge)  did  not 
exonerate  him  for  what  he  had  done  at 
Leeds,  Norwich,  or  elsewhere,  by  puffing 
his  goods  imprudently  and  unwisely,  and 
probably  the  defendant  had  been  misled  by 
that  ;  but  it  was  not  for  Mr.  Hall  to  take 
upon  himself,  most  dictatorially,  the  office 
of  judge  at  a  self-constituted  tribunal,  and 
make  attacks  upon  character,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  were  assumed  for  the 
purpose.” —  Warwickshire  Advertiser. 

“  Baron  Alderson  then  put  the  case  before 
the  jury,  going  at  considerable  length  into 
the  whole  of  the  particulars.  The  plea  of 
not  guilty  by  the  defendant  had  not  been 
maintained.  He  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  second  article  had  been  published.  He 
always  thought  it  indecorous  in  newspapers 
to  allude  to  actions  while  pending  between 
them  and  others,  because  it  looked  like 
bullying  the  man  that  dared  to  differ  with 
them.  It  was  dangerous  in  the  hands  of 
large  newspapers,  who  could  run  down  a 
man  until  no  man  dared  to  proceed  against 
them  any  more  than  he  would  undertake  a 
contested  election,  where  all  sorts  of  ac¬ 
cusations  were  common,  where,  if  one 
wasn’t  bad  himself,  his  wife  was  no  better 
then  she  should  be,  or  his  uncles  or  aunts 
were  very  disreputable  persons.  He  did 
not  say  that  the  press  should  not  comment 
on  proceedings  when  the  thing  was  decided 
one  way  or  another.  The  defendant,  whose 
work  was  a  really  excellent  one,  said  it  was 
his  duty  to  write  the  second  libel ;  but  he 
(the  learned  Judge,)  could  not  see  that  it 
was.  Nobody  called  on  him  to  undertake 
the  duty,  and  he  had  no  business  to  con¬ 
stitute  himself  a  tribunal.  Of  course, 
according  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  news¬ 
papers  after  libelling  one,  the  editor  wrote 
a  letter  to  himself  commencing  compli- 
mentarily  to  the  paper,  repeating  the  libel, 
and  ending  “Junius  Brutus,”  or  something 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  before  his  lord- 
ship  made  this  gratuitous  assumption,  it  was  easy  fol¬ 
ium  to  have  determined  the  point  while  the  defendant 
was  under  examination. 


ot  that  sort.  Why,  when  a  man  said  in 
this  way  it  was  his  duty  to  do  this  or  that, 
it  was  the  old  story  of  the  woman  who 
always  considered  it  her  duty  when  she 
intended  to  do  something  atrociously  bad. 
In  conclusion,  his  Lordship,  after  going 
through  the  case,  said  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  damages 
— the  amount  of  which  it  would  be  for  the 
jury  to  determine.” — Birmingham  Journal. 

The  jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict. 
— After  an  absence  of  ten  minutes,  the  jury 
returned  into  court,  and  found  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff,  damages  forty  shillings. 

We  have  thus  fully  reported  the  trial : 
the  first,  we  believe,  that  has  ever  brought 
the  subject  of  picture-dealing  before  the 
public  ;  and  it  will  naturally  be  expected 
that  we  accompany  it  with  some  observa¬ 
tions  that  may  explain  the  circumstances  in 
which  this  libel  originated,  with  such  also 
as  induced  us  to  put  in  our  pleas  of 
justification. 

We  say  at  once  that  with  the  verdict  we 
were  entirely  satisfied.  The  jury  could  have 
given  no  other.  For  it  is  undoubted  that 
we  failed  to  make  good  our  plea  of  justifica¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  the  sale  at  Birmingham 
on  the  31st  of  August  and  the  1st  of  Sep¬ 
tember  last.  The  amount  of  damages  is  the 
smallest  amount  that  carries  costs. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  read  the 
judge’s  charge  that  the  jury  were  not 
influenced  by  it ;  that  they  considered  the 
case  in  all  its  bearings,  and  believed,  as  no 
doubt,  the  public  will,  that  in  the  discharge 
of  a  sacred  and  bounden  duty,  and  from  no 
private  influence  or  malice,  this  libel  had 
been  written ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  their 
conviction  that  out  of  such  exposures  great 
public  benefit  and  very  general  good  have 
arisen. 

First,  with  reference  to  the  sale  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  :  if  the  plaintiff’s  attorney  had 
demanded  no  retractation,  except  that  which 
had  reference  to  this  sale,  we  should  have 
unhesitatingly  made  it — with  some  quali¬ 
fication,  however  ;  for  it  now  appears  cer¬ 
tain  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  pictures 
there  sold  were  original  productions  of  the 
artists — generally  poor  specimens,  early  pro¬ 
ductions,  or  slight  and  unimportant  sketches; 
but  not  such  as  could  have  been  properly 
characterised  as  fraudulent  imitations.  But 
the  plaintiff’s  attorney  required  that  which 
it  was  impossible  to  give  him — that  which 
was  tantamount  to  an  admission  of  our  belief 
in  the  integrity  of  his  client,  and  the  bond 
fides  of  his  previous  sales,  which  formed  the 
ground  of  our  suspicions  as  regarded  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  our  belief  that  the  sale  there 
was  to  resemble,  in  character  and  in  value, 
the  sales  that  had  preceded  it.  The  judge 
stated  the  proposition  of  the  plaintiff’s 
attorney  to  be  “  a  fair  one  :  ”  but  his  lord- 
ship  could  not  have  given  the  subject 
consideration.  With  all  deference  to  his 
lordship,  to  have  done  what  the  attorney 
required  would  have  been  simply  to  save 
our  money  at  the  expense  of  our  character. 

From  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  Hart  had  not 
sought  to  impose  a  collection  of  forged 
works  on  the  people  of  Birmingham.  Our 
enquiries  failed  to  obtain  proofs  to  sustain 
our  views,  except  in  a  few  instances.  These 
few  it  is  permitted  us  to  explain  : — 

1.  Concerning  the  “  Escape  from  the 
Wreck,”  attributed  to  “  C.  Stanfield.”  The 
letters  “  B.A.”  do  not  accompany  the  name 
in  the  catalogue,  although  it  was  admitted 
to  have  been  both  bought  and  sold  as  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Stanfield.  Mr.  Stanfield 
wrote  to  us,  stating  that  he  had  never 
painted  a  picture  under  that  title  —  and 
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did  not  believe  the  picture  was  his.  Ou 
its  being  subsequently  shown  to  him,  he 
stated  it  not  to  be  painted  by  him.  This 
was  one  of  the  proofs  upon  which  we 
relied  at  the  trial ;  lie  was  subpoenaed  ;  but 
unhappily  the  illness  and  consequent  absence 
of  Mr.  Stanfield,  rendered  it  unavailable, 
and  it  was  not  in  evidence. 

2.  In  reference  to  a  picture  called  “The 
Homeless  Hindoo,”  by  Poole,  as  in  the  case 
of  Stanfield,  the  letters  A.B.A.  were  not 
appended  to  the  name.  Mr.  Poole  wrote 
us  to  say  he  never  painted  a  picture  under 
that  title,  and  believed  it  not  to  be  his.  On 
subsequently  s  eing  it,  he  said  he  never 
painted  it ;  he  also  was  subpoenaed  ;  but, 
in  his  case  also,  illness  deprived  us  of  his 
attendance  at  the  trial,  and  the  picture  was 
not  in  evidence.*  [It  was  said  that  some 
other  artist  named  “  Poole,”  was  to  have 
been  brought  forward  to  say  he  painted  it. 
Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  him,  if  there  be 
such  a  person,  his  testimony  was  not 
required.] 

3.  In  the  catalogue  there  were  two  pic¬ 
tures  marked  by  “Holland, ’’entitled,  “  Dover 
Harbour,”  and  “  Peasant  Woman  Bathing.” 
Mr.  Holland  informed  us  he  never  painted 
a  picture  of  Dover  Harbour :  and  that,  al¬ 
though  he  once  painted  a  picture  of  women 
bathing,  the  scene  was  in  Portugal,  and  this 
was  not  likely  to  be  that  work.  They  sold 
for  £3  15s.  Od.  each,  and  all  our  efforts  were 
fruitless  to  obtain  them,  with  a  view  to  put¬ 
ting  them  in  as  proofs. 

4.  A  picture  called  “  Putting  salt  on  his 
Tail,”  attributed  to  “Farrier”  was  in 
the  catalogue.  Mr.  Farrier  informed  us 
that  he  had  painted  but  one  picture 
of  this  subject  ;  that  picture  we  ascer¬ 
tained  to  have  been  for  many  years  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Mould  of  Liverpool,  con¬ 
sequently  we  concluded  that  the  one  sold  at 
Birmingham  must  be  a  copy.  Mr.  Mould 
brought  the  original  into  court.  Mr.  Far¬ 
rier  deposed  to  its  being  the  only  one  he 
had  painted  of  the  subject.  But  as  all 
our  efforts  failed  to  obtain  the  copy  sold 
at  Birmingham,  these  proofs  were  not 
“  evidence,”  although,  no  doubt,  the  facts 
weighed  with  the  jury. 

6.  In  the  sale  there  were  two  pictures — 
represented,  the  one  to  be  by  “  Collins  and 
Lionel],”  and  the  other  by  “  Muller  and 
Linnell.”  We  wrote  to  Mr.  Linnell  to  ask 
if  he  had  ever  painted  a  picture  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  Muller.  In  reply,  he  stated  that 
he  never  had,  but  that  he  had  lately 
painted  on  a  sketch  by  Miiller.  We  put 
the  same  question  to  him  as  regarded  Collins, 
but  to  that  question  he  declined  a  reply. 

7.  Of  the  pictures  advertised  as  by 
“  Frost  and  Kennedy,”  there  are  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  the  evidence.  The  reader — the  artist 
reader,  in  particular — will  form  his  own 
conclusions  on  this  subject.  All  we  need 
say  here  is  that  Mr.  Frost  expressed  a 
strong  opinion  that  the  pictures  in  question 
were  not  by  him,  although  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  say  positively.  That 
opinion  was  based  on  the  belief  that  Mr. 
Kennedy,  if  he  had  thought  them  to  be  his, 
would  not  have  done  that  which  we  abstain 
from  charcterising.  Mi'.  Frost,  at  great 
personal  inconvenience,  attended  the  trial, 
and  on  seeing  the  pictures  considered  they 
might  be  early  academic  studies  of  his,  of 
which  he  “certainly  never  intended  to  make 
pictures.” 

These  were  perhaps  the  only  pictures  by 
living  artists  the  truth  of  which  we  were 

enabled  to  question  ;  and,  as  will'  be  seen, 
the  illness  of  Mr.  Stanfield  and  Mr.  Poole 
left  us  without  proofs  :  to  their  absence  we 
mainly  attribute  the  verdict  ;  for  we  can¬ 
not  doubt  that  the  jury  would  have  been 
well  pleased  to  have  given  the  plaintiff  a 
farthing  instead  of  forty  shillings. 

The  catalogue  consisted  of  143  paintings 
and  49  water-colour  drawings.  Of  these, 
50  were  by  deceased  masters,  29  by  D. 
Cox,  and  10  by  Kennedy.  The  two  latter 
we  never  intended  to  question,  for  we  were 
aware  they  had  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Hart  of  the  artists  “  in  a  lump.”  Of  the 
remaining  100,  many  were  by  artists  “  un¬ 
known  to  fame  ;”  and  these  we  considered 
might  be  “  originals  ;  ”  of  the  50  which  bore 
the  honoured  names  of  deceased  painters  we 
can  here  say  nothing. 

But  all  wholesome  deductions  notwith¬ 
standing,  enough  remained  of  suspicion  to 
lead  us  to  place  on  record  the  plea  of 
justification,  especially  as  in  our  marked 
catalogue  (vide  the  evidence  of  the  auc¬ 
tioneer)  we  found  the  very  low  prices 
affixed  to  some  of  the  works  of  the  greatest 
modern  artists,  living  and  dead. 

We  readily  admit,  however,  as  we  have 
said,  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  offered  at  Birmingham  were  true  works 
of  the  artists.  The  Birmingham  manufac¬ 
turers  are  liberal  patrons  of  Art,  and  good 
judges  ;  and  to  have  offered  them  a  collec¬ 
tion  similar  to  that  which  had  visited  Leeds, 
Preston,  Norwich,  and  other  places,  would 
have  been  worse  than  folly.  The  knowledge 
of  this  ought  to  have  made  us  more  cautious, 
and  would  have  done  so  but  for  the  very 
small  prices  the  collection  brought,  which 
confirmed  our  suspicions — prices,  small  as 
they  were,  which  they  would  not  have 
brought  had  not  Mr.  Birch  stamped  them 
with  his  sanction  and  approval  previous  to 
the  sale  and  at  the  sale,  by  bidding  for  a 
large  number  of  them,  some  of  which  were 
actually  knocked  down  to  him,  and  became 
his  property  thenceforward. 

Enough  of  this  sale  at  Birmingham.  It 
was  not  what  we  believed  it  and  described 
it  to  be  ;  and  but  for  that  fact  Mr.  Hart 
would  not  have  obtained  a  verdict — nay, 
we  do  not  imagine  he  would  have  sought 
one  in  a  court  of  justice. 

The  libel  complained  of,  however,  did  not 
regard  this  sale  merely — it  charged  Mr. 
Hart  with  being  a  fraudulent  and  dishonest 
dealer  in  pictures,  preceding  this  sale  ;  and 
to  this  we  pleaded  a  justification. 

Now,  where  were  we  to  look  for  evidence  1 
The  only  witnesses  who  could  support  our 
case  were — 1st,  those  who  had  been  guilty 
of  selling  pictures  under  names  of  great 
artists — knowing  such  artists  not  to  be  the 
producers  thereof ;  2ndly,  those  who  were 
in  a  degree  allied  with  such  picture-dealers 
by  having  sold  for  them  ;  and  3rdly,  those 
who  had  purchased  at  their  sales.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  fourth  class — the  artists,  whose 
“  battles  we  have  been  fighting,”  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  much  difficulty,  and,  we  regret 
to  say,  of  some  discouragement.  The  first 
named  obviously  would  be  very  reluctant  to 
come  forward.  Several  of  this  class  declined 
to  give  us  any  assistance,  distinctly  ex¬ 
pressing  their  apprehensions  of  being  asked 
questions  concerning  their  own  doings, 
which  it  would  be  extremely  inconvenient 
to  answer.  One  of  them  said — “  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  those  who  lived  in 
houses  of  glass  were  to  throw  stones.”  In 
reference  to  the  second  class,  we  received 
two  or  three  answers  to  the  effect  that  we 
might  thank  our  stars  they  had  not  them¬ 
selves  prosecuted  us  for  libels  ;  while,  in 
the  third  class,  there  was  more  than  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  reluctance  to  expose  in  a  public 

court  their  ignorance  or  folly.  Of  the  many 
cases  of  this  order  that  were  brought  to 
our  knowledge,  the  only  one  available  was 
that  of  Mr.  Farnell,  of  Norwich  (to  whose 
evidence  we  refer  the  reader),  who  although 
in  very  bad  health — so  bad  that  we  were 
under  the  necessity  of  placing  him  under 
medical  care  at  Warwick — had  the  moral 
courage  to  come  forward,  declaring  that  if 
he  were  compelled  to  go  from  Norwich  to 
Warwick  on  men’s  shoulders  he  would  be 
there  to  aid  us,  and  discharge,  as  we  had 
done,  a  public  duty. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  exceeding 
difficulties  in  our  way  in  preparing  a  defence, 
and  technically  maintaining  such  a  plea.  We 
can  here  do  no  more  than  allude  to  them, 
and  refer  to  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial, 
leaving  the  imagination  of  the  reader  to 
act  for  us  as  our  advocate  in  this  part  of 
our  case. 

But  to  the  catalogues  of  sales  by  Mr. 
Hart,  at  Leeds,  Preston,  and  Norwich,  we 
may  make  more  distinct  reference,  inas¬ 
much  as,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  of  the 
judge,  they  were  admitted  as  evidence.  We 
shall,  however,  only  refer  to  two  or  three 
cases. 

The  sale  at  Leeds  took  place  in  1846  ;  it 
consisted  of  146  pictures,  by  Ostade,  Kuys- 
dael,  Cuyp,  Coreggio,  Canaletti,  Claude, 
Salvator,  P.  Veronese,  Guido,  Vandervelde, 
Lely,  Titian,  Murillo,  Vandyke,  Greuze, 
Parmegiano,  Breugel,  Spagnoletto,  Bubens, 

B.  Wilson,  Eeynolds,  Gainsborough,  Con¬ 
stable,  Morland,  Webster,  Danby,  Muller, 
Creswick,  Crome,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  Leeds  catalogue  there  occurs  a 
picture,  with  this  description  : — 

48.  The  Kings-Down  Shrimper.  Clater. 

We  have  reason  to  be  proud  that  modern  art, 
and  especially  the  English  school,  should  give 
birth  to  such  exuberance  of  talent  as  that  which 
has  produced  this  picture.  No  one  who  is 
conversant  with  such  views  and  subjects,  can 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  charming  fidelity  of 
the  representation.  The  figure  is  no  less  pleasing 
than  natural.  Even  if  it  were  not  taken  from 
an  individual  model,  it  serves  so  completely  as 
a  type  for  the  class,  that  we  are  impressed  with 
the  notion,  the  best  criterion  of  merit,  that  we 
have  seen  this  identical  shrimper  a  hundred 
times  before,  in  our  rambles  on  the  sea  shore. 

The  objects  around  have  evidently  been 
observed  with  the  same  nice  discrimination,  and 
executed  with  the  same  ability.  The  atmospheric 
effect  is  excellent,  the  brilliancy,  clearness,  and 
transparency,  which  are  familiar  to  us  in  such 
situations,  are  reproduced  with  a  precision 
which  is  as  satisfactory  to  the  critic,  as  it  is 
pleasing  to  the  lover  of  nature. 

Mr.  Clater  went  down  to  the  spot  purposely  to 
transfer  this  scene  to  canvass,  which  he  did  in  the 
open  air — such  freshness,  brilliancy,  and  beauty 
could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  attained. 

In  the  sale  at  Preston,  a  few  months 
afterwards,  a  picture  is  also  brought 
forward,  with  exactly  the  same  title  and 
description,  being  No.  23  in  that  catalogue. 

In  the  sale  at  Norwich,  which  soon  after¬ 
wards  followed,  a  picture  appears ;  the 
following  is  the  description 

22.  The  Shrimper.  Collins,  It. A. 

We  have  reason  to  be  proud  that  modern  art, 
and  especially  the  English  school,  should  give 
birth  to  such  exubei’ance  of  talent  rfe  that  which 
has  produced  this  picture.  No  one  who  is 
conversant  with  such  views  and  subjects,  can 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  charming  fidelity  of 
the  representation.  The  figure  is  no  less 
pleasing  than  natural.  Even  if  it  were  not 
taken  from  an  individual  model,  it  serves  so 
completely  as  a  type  for  the  class,  that  wo  are 
impressed  with  the  notion,  the  best  criteri  n  of 
merit,  that  we  have  seen  this  identical  Shrimper 
a  hundred  times  before,  in  our  rambles  on  the 
sea  shore. 

*  This  picture  was  bought  for  35*.  at  the  sale  by  Mr. 
Itushworth,  an  attorney  at  Birmingham  ;  he  declined 
to  lend  it  to  us  with  a  view  to  evidence,  but  subsequently 
sold  it  to  us  for  51.  ;  we  have  since  offered  it  back  to  him 
for  the  sum  he  originally  paid— an  offer  he  has  declined. 

The  objects  around  have  evidently  been 
observed  with  the  same  nice  discrimination,  and 
executed  with  the  same  ability.  The  atmos¬ 
pheric  effect  is  excellent,  the  brilliancy,  clearness, 
and  transparency,  which  are  familiar  to  us  in 
such  situations,  are  reproduced  with  a  precision 
which  is  as  satisfactory  to  the  critic,  as  it  is 
pleasing  to  the  lover  of  nature. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  description 
is  precisely  the  same,  save  and  except 
that  as  this  picture  is  attributed  to  Collins, 
R.A.,  and  the  pictures  in  the  catalogues  of 
Leeds  and  Preston,  to  Clater,  the  conclud  ¬ 
ing  paragraph  respecting  “  Mr.  Clater  going 
down  to  the  spot,”  &e.,  is  omitted  in  the 
Norwich  catalogue. 

Again,  in  the  Leeds  catalogue  we  find  : — 
106.  The  Card  Party.  Lancret. 

This  picture  is  engraved,  and  will  be  found  in 
design  and  colouring  equal  to  Watteau  ;  it  is 
finished  with  the  utmost  truth  and  nature,  the 
figures  beautifully  composed, '  and  the  whole 
handled  with  a  most  vivacious  pencil.  Lancret 
is  one  of  the  ornaments  to  French  art — he  was 
engaged  principally  in  showing  the  elegancies 
of  French  life,  which  he  pourtrayed  with  the 
utmost  finish  and  beauty ;  the  broad  and  elegant 
folds  with  which  he  has  robed  the  group  in  this 
picture,  will  meet  with  the  utmost  admiration, 
the  stirring  movement  of  the  scene  is  shown 
with  charming  truth  and  variety. 

In  the  Norwich  catalogue  we  find  as 
follows: — - 

50.  The  Card  Party.  Watteau. 

This  picture  is  engraved ;  it  is  finished  with  the 
utmost  truth  and  nature  ;  the  figures  beautifully 
composed,  and  the  whole  handled  with  a  most 
vivacious  pencil.  Watteau  is  one  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  French  art — he  was  engaged  principally 
in  showing  the  elegancies  of  French  life,  which 
he  portrayed  with  the  utmost  finish  and  beauty  ; 
the  broad  and  elegant  folds  with  which  he  has 
robed  the'group  in  this  picture  will  meet  with  the 
utmost  admiration,  the  stirring  movement  of  the 
scene  is  shown  with  charming  truth  and  variety. 
From  the  Collection  of  the  Duchesse  de  Bern. 

Again,  we  find  in  the  Leeds  catalogue 
the  following : — 

84.  Nell  Gwynne.  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

An  exquisite  little  gem,  beautiful  from  its  har¬ 
monious  sweetness — showing  the  very  germ  of 
Lely’s  beauty,  the  languid  eye,  the  sound  and 
glowing  flesh,  the  luxuriant  freshness  which 
graces  this  portrait,  claim  for  it  the  most  exalted 
situation.  No  artist  did  more  for  English  fidelity 
and  female  loveliness  than  Lely,  and  no  one  so 
well  deserves  the  name — exquisite. 

A  picture  with  precisely  the  same  des¬ 
cription  appears  at  the  Norwich  sale  ;  and 
at  the  sale  at  Birmingham,  on  the  31st  of 
August,  1854,  there  appears  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  the  following  : — 

Lot  29.  Nell  Gwynne.  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

An  excellent  portrait,  excellent  from  its  har¬ 
monious  sweetness,  showing  the  very  germ  of 
Lely’s  beauty.  The  languid  eye,  the  round  and 
glowing  flesh,  the  luxuriant  freshness  which 
graces  the  portrait,  claim  for  it  the  most 
exalted  situation. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  in  the  latter 
occurs  the  word  “  round,”  in  the  former  it 
is  “  sound.” 

Like  the  Leeds  catalogue  that  of  Preston 
contained  works  by  many  of  “  the  great  early 
masters  ”  and  also  of  the  “  modern  schools.” 
It  may  interest  our  readers  to  peruse  the 
introductory  address  to  this  catalogue  : 

INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 

“  A  full  and  complete  description  of  the  sub- 
j ects,  style,  and  numerous  excellencies  of  these  rare 
and  magnificent  works  is  precluded  by  the  limits 
of  an  ordinary  public  announcement ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  heads  only  can  be  touched  upon  in  order 
to  convey,  at  least,  a  faint  idea  of  the  magical 
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effect  which  a  personal  visit  and  a  minute  study 
alone  can  adequately  afford.  Some  few  remarks 
of  a  distinguished  scholar  and  divine  at  a  private 
inspection,  elicited  from  profound  admiration 
of  these  triumphs  of  art,  have  been  most  cour¬ 
teously  permitted  to  appear  in  the  following 
enumeration,  and  will  illustrate  with  greater 
force  and  fidelity  the  sacred  subjects. 

It  is  not  merely  to  the  student,  the  con¬ 
noisseur,  the  clergy,  and  the  commercial  public, 
that  this  announcement  is  addressed.  Fathers 
of  families,  the  guardians  of  youth,  the  principals 
of  schools,  and  trustees  and  directors  of  public 
institutions,  are  appealed  to,  with  their  families 
and  the  youth  under  their  charge,  to  inspect  this 
collection.  When  we  see  the  private  collector 
engaged  in  spirited  rivalry  with  the  official  pat¬ 
rons  of  art,  appointed  by  the  nation ;  when 
additional  zest  and  impetus  is  given  by  minis¬ 
terial  patronage  ;  when  schools  are  being  insti¬ 
tuted  throughout  the  kingdom  for  imparting 
knowledge  and  cultivating  taste,  it  seems  a  work 
of  supererogation  to  insist  on  the  importance  of 
promoting  arts  in  connexion  with  the  progress 
of  a  liberal  education.  It  is  now  on  all  hands 
admitted  that  no  greater  error  can  be  adopted 
than  the  placing  of  mean  or  inferior  subjects 
under  the  observation  of  youth.  In  this  and 
every  requisite  for  increasing  the  knowledge, 
improving  the  [taste,  and  elevating  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  rising  generation,  these 
paintings  are  fitted  in  a  peculiar  and  eminent 
degree ;  while,  for  the  true  gusto  of  the  cog¬ 
noscenti,  the  enjoyment  of  the  man  of  taste,  or 
the  pleasure  and  improvement  of  the  public 
generally,  it  would  be  impossible  to  adopt  more 
appropriate  selections.” 

A  small  example  of  the  picture  criticism 
of  this  catalogue  will  suffice  :  the  writer  is 
speaking  of  the  Holy  Family  of  Baroccio. 

N.B.  The  character  here  given  of  this 
painting  equally  describes  one  by  the  same 
master  in  the  National  Gallery.  Baroccio 
repeated  this  treatment  of  the  subject  more 
than  once ;  of  the  respective  merits  of  this  and 
the  nation’s  picture  to  speak  candidly  might 
appear  to  be  speaking  invidiously.  It  will 
suffice  to  say  that  a  slight  inspection  will  prove 
that  the  one  selected  by  the  deceased  clergyman 
will  fully  bear  the  comparison. 

This  being  smaller  than  the  same  subject  by 
Baroccio  in  the  National  Gallery  was  most 
probably  the  first  thought  of  the  master.  From 
the  celebrated  gallery  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath. 

A  work  thus  described  appears  in  each  of 
the  three  catalogues.* 

Perhaps  we  have  given  enough  of  the 
catalogues :  we  cannot  however  resist 
extracting  the  introductory  address  of  the 
Norwich  catalogue. 

INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 

“  The  liberal  Arts  appeal  directly  to  the 
broadest,  and  most  intense  *  and  generous 
feelings  of  our  nature.”  It  is  deemed  fitting  to 
offer  a  few  general  remarks,  which  may  serve  as 
introductory  to  some  particular  descriptions. 
The  eminent  names,  quality  and  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  pre-eminently  distinguish  these  pictures  ; 
and  the  exquisitely  pure  and  refined  taste,  which 
presided  over  their  selection,  will  be  sufficiently 
understood  by  every  connoisseur,  after  a 
personal  examination  and  comparison  of  the 
statement  and  commentaries  of  the  catalogue, 
with  the  property  itself,  to  render  further 
remark  to  him  superfluous. 

To  such  these  pictures  will  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  in  terms  stronger  and  more  impressive 
than  any  which  the  pen  alone  can  command. 

The  man  of  liberal  education  and  enlightened 


:  In  the  Leeds  catalogue  (1 S4G)  there  was  a  picture 
“  No.  G‘5.  The  Rescue  of  Madame  Dunoyer — Danby.” 
This  picture,  styled  “a  great  work  of  Art,”  “a 
superb  work  ”  that  “will  raiso  the  renown  obtained  by 
this  great  disciple  of  modern  Art  and  illustrator  of 
modem  life,”  that  will  “be  hailed  with  all  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  which  Danby’s  giants  of  invention  are  re¬ 
ceived,”  which  “tells  the  country  we  have  still  the 
poet  and  the  painter  among  us,”  &c.  &c.,  was  painted 
by  Thomas  Danby,  the  son  of  the  “  great  disciple,”  &c. 
— then  young  in  Art,  commencing  his  profession,  and 
by  no  means  the  excellent  artist  he  has  since  become. 
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taste,  will  feel  it  incumbent  on  liim  at  least  to 
visit  this  Collection ;  and  without  suffering  his 
letter  judgment  to  le  warped  or  vitiated  by  pre¬ 
tenders  to  Art  or  interested  deceivers  ;  to  give  fair 
play  to  his  own  unfettered  and  indepiendent  judg¬ 
ment,  confident  that  its  dictates  will  direct  him 
rightly,  when  the  sordid  interests  of  mercenary 
traders  would  infallibly  led  him  astray." 

The  latter  passages  are  in  italics  in  the 
catalogue. 

These  then  were  the  catalogues  on  which 
we  relied  in  support  of  our  plea  of  justi¬ 
fication  :  with  great  difficulty  our  counsel 
succeeded  in  putting  them  in  :  fortunately 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hermann  connected 
that  of  Leeds  with  the  plaintiff ;  and  as  that 
was  the  first  and  the  root  of  the  others, 
as  Mr.  Wren,  the  auctioneer  of  Preston, 
proved  another,  and  Mr.  Gillman  and  Mr. 
Farnell  the  third,  —  the  proofs  went  for 
something.  These  are  the  only  catalogues 
of  Mr.  Hart’s  sales  we  could  obtain  :  they 
had  been  in  our  keeping  ever  since  the  sales  : 
how  many  more  we  have  had  and  have  not 
kept,  we  cannot  say.  Mr.  Ludlow  stated  in 
evidence  that  “  he  had  seen  many  catalogues, 
but  not  those  at  Preston,  Leeds,  and 
Norwich.” 

We  imagine  we  have  quoted  enough  from 
these  catalogues,  to  show  that  when  we 
examined  the  catalogue  of  the  sale  at 
Birmingham,  our  suspicions  were  natural — 
were  justifiable — and  such  as  we  were 
bound  to  express  for  the  guidance  of  our 
subscribers  and  the  public. 

Upon  this  ground  we  have  now  to 
take  our  stand,  and  may  commence  our 
comments  by  a  quotation  from  our  letter  to 
Mr.  Walker  (an  artist  and  secretary  to  the 
Birmingham  society  of  artists)  which  we 
wrote  little  imagining  that  gentleman  would 
hand  it  over  to  the  plaintiff’s  attorney, 
or  that  it  would  be  produced  as  evidence 
against  us.  Mr.  Macaulay  complimented 
Mr.  Walker  on  his  “  candour”  as  concerns 
this  act :  perhaps  his  conscience  may  give  it 
another  name. 

“  I  am  fighting  no  battle  of  my  own,  but  I 
am  fighting  that  of  the  artists ,  and  I  humbly 
think  I  have  a  right  to  ask  for  their  aid.  To 
me  such  a  course  can  bring  only  vexation  and 
labour  at  the  best , — save  and  except  that 
recompence  which  attends  every  man  ivho  has 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  his  duty  and 
been  useful .” 

Our  readers  will  we  trust  have  patience 
with  us  while  we  go  back  a  little  in  reference 
to  the  course  we  have  pursued  relative 
to  picture  dealing,  for  some  years. 

It  was  so  long  ago  as  1846,  that  we  com¬ 
menced  what  has  been  termed  “a  crusade  ” 
against  picture  dealers  :  not  surely  against 
those  who  practice  honestly  a  legitimate 
branch  of  British  commerce,  but  against 
those  who  conduct  it  upon  principles  dis¬ 
astrous  to  Art,  very  prejudicial  to  the  artist, 
and  dishonest  as  regards  the  public.* 

The  “  trade  ”  was  then  almost  confined  to 
dealings  in  “  old  masters  ;  ”  the  buyers  for 
the  most  part  were  wealthy  manufacturers 
and  merchants  :  few  of  them  were  then  at 
all  conversant  with  Art :  they  bought  the 
great  names,  and  thought  they  had  made 
good  investments.  It  was  our  duty  to  show 
that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  for  many 
months  we  printed  reports  of  “sales,” 


*  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  Mr.  Hart  was 
by  no  means  the  only  dealer  in  pictures,  or  seller  of 
pictures  at  public  auctions,  who  was  subjected  to  our 
strictures ;  of  Mr.  Hart,  at  the  time  of  writing  the 
libels  in  question,  we  knew  nothing — apart  from  his 
dealings  in,  and  sales  of,  pictures ;  we  never  had  any 
communication  with  him,  or  from  him,  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect  ;  but  certainly  during  several  years  we  had  re¬ 
peatedly  commented  upon  his  sales  and  his  proceedings. 
We  had  done  precisely  the  same  with  other  dealer’s  of 
like  description. 
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showing  that  when  “  old  masters.”  acquired  ■ 
through  bad  sources,  were  brought  to  the  j 
hammer,  things  sold  for  pounds  for  which 
hundreds  had  been  paid,  while  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  modern  art  when  resold, 
realised  large  profits — generally  a  hundred, 
sometimes  five  hundred  percent.  We  more¬ 
over  exposed  the  evils  of  certain  picture  auc¬ 
tions,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  pictures 
usually  sold  at  such  auctions — giving  oc¬ 
casionally  the  actual  histories  of  “  rare 
originals,”  where  they  were  manufactured, 
what  they  really  cost,  and  the  several  pro¬ 
cesses  through  which  they  had  passed  to 
make  them  “old.”  We  gave  also,  annually, 
the  Custom  House  Returns,  showing  that 
from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  “old  masters  ” 
were  every  year  imported  into  England  from 
the  continent. 

The  result  was  to  create  a  very  general 
suspicion  and  consequent  apprehension 
among  manufacturers,  &c.,  that  if  they 
bought  “  old  masters  ”  they  were  more  than 
likely  to  be  taken  in  ;  while  if  they  purchased 
“modern  works,”  the  probabilities  were  that 
they  had  expended  money  to  advantage. 

This  course  of  exposure,  explanation  and 
history,  sustained  by  facts  and  proofs — we 
continued  month  after  month,  for  years  : 
and  latterly  there  has  been  hardly  such  an 
occurrence  as  an  “  old  master  ”  being  bought 
as  a  valuable  work  in  any  of  the  provincial 
districts  :  while  very  large  prices  are  there 
given  for  productions  of  British  painters. 

And  we  speak  with  certainty,  when  we 
say  that  fifty  thousand  pounds  annually 
have  been  paid  for  the  works  of  British 
painters,  of  late  years,  in  the  districts  where 
seven  years  ago  very  few  British  pictures 
were  bought,  but  where  the  dealers  in  “  old 
masters  ”  had  their  productive  markets.* 

We  desire  to  avoid  the  semblance  of 
arrogance  :  but  circumstances  compel  us  to 
“justify:”  and  we  appeal  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  merchants  throughout  Great 
Britain  to  sustain  our  assertion  that  much 
of  this  most  salutary  change  resulted  from 
their  reflections  arising  out  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  Art-Journal  of  the  articles  to 
which  we  are  referring. 

Well,  although  called  upon  to  pay  a  heavy 
penalty :  for  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
the  costs  on  both  sides  are  to  be  met 
by  the  Editor  of  this  Journal, — and  that 
they  are  from  many  circumstances  very  con¬ 
siderable, — it  is  no  small  consolation  to 
him  to  know  that  the  cause  has  been 
a  high  and  a  right  one  :  that  his  ob¬ 
ject  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  at¬ 
tained:  and  that,  although  convicted  of  a 
libel,  the  circumstances  inducing  it,  coupled 
with  the  amount  at  which  the  jury  have  esti¬ 
mated  the  damages,  justify  him  in  feeling 
that  the  course  he  has  taken  as  a  public 
journalist,  reflects  upon  him  neither  dis¬ 
credit  nor  dishonour. 

We  hope  we  shall  not  be  accused  of 
presumption  if  we  say  that — reviewing  as 
we  now  can  do,  coolly  and  deliberately,  the 
whole  of  our  course  of  some  years  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  picture  making  and  picture  dealing, 
notwithstanding  the  anxiety  we  have  en¬ 
dured  and  the  loss  we  have  suffered— we 
would  do  again  precisely  as  we  have  done. 

Will  any  rational  man  in  England — ex¬ 
cepting  Baron  Alderson — assert  that  it  is 


*  A  catalogue  of  one  of  the  sales  such  as  we  speak  of 
is  now  before  us  ;  it  contains  107  pictures,  all  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  by  great  painters  of  the  great  schools  :  we 
venture  to  affirm  that  of  the  whole  107  pictures,  there 
was  not  a  single  picture  really  the  production  of  the  artist 
to  loliom  it  was  attHbutcd.  We  have  also  before  us  the 
catalogue  of  a  sale  in  London,  which  contains  more 
than  one  hundred  pictures,  purporting  to  be  produc¬ 
tions  of  many  great  masters,  ancient  and  modern  :  our 
catalogue  is  “  priced,”  and  we  find  the  whole  of  the 
hundred  and  upwards  brought  by  public  auction  a  sum 
of  about  270L,  the  whole  of  the  pictures  being  framed. 
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not  the  duty  of  the  conductor  of  a  public 
journal  to  expose  a  system  of  fraud  largely 
and  undoubtedly  injurious  to  the  parties 
whose  interests  he  is  bound  to  represent  and 
to  protect  1  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  he  is  a 
self-constituted  judge  :  he  is  constituted  by 
the  subscribers  who  sustain  his  work  :  it  is 
worse  than  a  mistake  to  say  that  in  such 
exposures  an  editor  “assumes  functions 
which  nobody  expects  him  to  discharge.” 

We  shall  still  do  what  “  we  chose  to  call 
a  duty,”  so  long  as  the  fraudulent  imitations 
of  pictures,  and  fraudulent  sales  of  such 
pictures  continue  in  the  metropolis  and  the 
provinces ;  and  perhaps  the  learned  baron, 
if  he  were  aware  of  the  enormous  extent  of 
such  imitations  and  such  frauds,  would 
recall  and  revise  his  opinion,  that  “  it  is  not 
for  the  conductor  of  a  public  journal  to  take 
upon  himself  most  dictatorially  the  oflice  of 
judge  at  a  self-constituted  tribunal,  and 
make  attacks  upon  character,  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  were  assumed  for  the  purpose.” 

If  the  judge  had  generously  considered 
the  immense  debt  of  obligation  which  the 
public  owes  to  the  Press  of  this  country, 
lie  would  have  dealt  to  us  his  censure  less 
lavishly.  No  doubt  his  lordship  reads  the 
Times  newspaper  :  and  must  have  seen,  day 
after  day,  that  it  is  a  protector  more 
effectual  against  the  wrong-doer  even  than 
the  Bench  itself :  the  “  law’s  delays  ”  do  not 
operate  there  to  postpone  redress,  or  to  retard 
amendment  :  at  once  the  remedy  is  applied  : 
it  is  applied  by  exposure — in  the  case  of 
public  grievance,  public  abuse,  or  public 
injury  ;  and  that,  whether  it  concern  the 
torturer  of  a  dumb  animal,  or  the  culpable 
heedlessness  of  a  railway  director  ;  whether 
it  exhibit  the  brutality  of  a  parish  beadle, 
or  the  wickedness  of  a  peer  of  the  realm. 
The  example  thus  set  ought  to  be  followed 
— and  almost  universally  is  followed — by  all 
other  public  journals,  who  thus  obtain  re¬ 
spect  and  beneficial  power  ;  which,  if  an  op¬ 
posite  course  were  taken,  would  soon  become 
contempt,  and  its  natural  successor — ruin. 

His  lordship  is  perhaps  aware  that  in 
three  several  places  of  the  city  of  London 
there  are  three  stone  tablets,  which  record 
the  services  rendered  by  the  Times  news¬ 
paper  to  the  public  by  the  exposure  of  a 
series  of  commercial  frauds  by  a  set  of 
commercial  swindlers.  These  tablets  were 
erected  by  the  subscriptions  of  a  large 
number  of  British  merchants,  who  valued 
such  services  not  alone  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  community  :  to  gain  this  honour 
— the  greatest,  perhaps,  that  ever  recom¬ 
pensed  the  conductors  of  a  newspaper — the 
Times  had  to  bear  the  costs  of  an  action  for 
libel.  Happily,  for  the  Times ,  neither  the 
merchants  of  England,  nor  the  jury  who 
tried  the  case,  thought  with  Baron  Aider- 
son  that  its  conductors  had  “  assumed 
to  themselves  functions  which  nobody  ex¬ 
pected  them  to  discharge,  and  under  a 
sense  of  what  they  chose  to  call  duty,  in¬ 
flicted  serious  injury  upon  others.” 

We  are  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  abuse  and  delinquency  that  is 
exposed,  but  we  can  only  imagine  the 
immense  extent  of  evil  that  is  prevented 
by  the  salutary  dread  of  exposure  which 
prevails  under  the  present  system.  Let  the 
learned  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  have  his 
way,  and  what  a  jubilee  there  will  be 
among  delinquents,  great  and  little  ! 

The  entire  value  of  the  Press,  for  any 
high  or  beneficial  purpose,  is  ignored  by  a 
dogma  so  opposed  to  every  principle  of 
reason  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-calcu- 
late  the  evils  that  must  inevitably  ensue 
were  such  a  doctrine  to  be  inculcated  by  the 
twelve  judges — and  if  juries  were  found  to 
adopt  it  as  the  basis  of  their  verdicts. 


The  case  on  which  we  are  now  commenting 
has  no  doubt  been  noticed  at  greater  or  less 
length  in  every  newspaper  of  the  kingdom  : 
and  those  who  buy  pictures  will  hence  have 
received  fqr  more  emphatic  warnings  than 
could  have  been  given  in  a  hundred  monthly 
parts  of  the  Art- Journal.  It  will  surely 
put  people  on  their  guard  :  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  henceforward  pictures  will  be 
often  bought — professing  to  be  either  by 
ancient  or  modern  masters — without  guaran¬ 
tees  of  authenticity,  or  at  all  events  without 
the  security  obtained  by  transacting  with  a 
solvent  and  reputable  dealer. 

Hereafter  many  branches  of  this  subject 
will  be  considered  and  discussed  in  this 
journal.  We  find  already  other  publications 
treating  upon  it  —  arising  out  of  the 
fraudulent  copy  of  Mr.  Ward’s  picture  :  on 
which  the  fraudulent  copyist  had  painted 
Mr.  Ward’s  name  so  accurately  that  Mr. 
Ward  himself  states  he  could  not  have 
pronounced  it  a  forgery,  had  he  been  shown 
it  apart  from  the  picture. 

To  forge  a  bill  of  exchange  is  felony,  and 
subjects  the  forger  to  transportation  :  to 
forge  a  copy  of  a  picture,  and  to  forge  the 
artist’s  name  upon  it,  is  at  present  no 
offence  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Hence  the 
stronger  motive  to  prompt  the  conductor 
of  a  journal  to  interfere  for  the  protection 
of  the  artist  and  the  guidance  of  the  public. 

Certain  it  seems  to  us  that  this  abominable 
system  can  never  be  put  a  stop  to  until  an 
artist,  when  he  paints  a  picture  or  makes  a 
drawing,  affixes  his  name  to  it,  and  the 
legislature  has  enacted  that  to  forge  such 
signature  shall  be  felony — liable  to  the 
same  penalty  as  is  now  provided  in  the  case 
of  forging  a  name  to  a  bill  of  exchange.* 

The  idea  of  forming  a  system  of  “regis¬ 
tration,”  and  requiring  an  artist  to  register, 
is,  in  our  opinion,  a  fallacy — impracticable  : 
while  an  act  of  the  legislature  would  be  at 
once  simple,  easy,  and  thoroughly  effective. 
England  is  the  only  country  of  the  world 
where  such  an  anomalous  state  of  things 
exists  :  and  in  England  this  is  now  almost 
the  only  offence  for  which  the  law  exacts  no 
penalty.  We  repeat  what  we  said  some 
months  ago  :  surely  some  patriotic  member 
of  Parliament  will  bring  this  matter  before 
the  house.  It  is  a  subject  which  ought  to 
be  taken  up,  and  at  once,  by  the  Royal 
Academy  :  as  a  duty  they  owe  to  them¬ 
selves,  to  their  profession,  to  the  arts  of 
their  country,  and  to  the  public,  not  to  let 
this  monstrous  evil  any  longer  endure,  but 
to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  suppress 
it — at  once  and  for  ever. 

In  closing  our  remarks,  we  have  merely 
to  repeat  that  we  have  done  our  duty  : — 
we  confidently  hope  and  believe  that  such 
will  be  the  opinion  of  our  friends,  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  the  public. 


*  Few  persons  have  the  least  idea  of  the  cuormous 
extent  to  which  the  trade  in  imitations  of  modern 
artists  is  now  carried.  There  is  scarcely  a  popular 
artist  of  whose  works,  either  copies  or  imitations,  there 
are  not  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  sold  in  the  year.  They  are 
sometimes  so  well  done,  as  to  deceive  good  judges  :  woe 
be  to  the  men  who  paint  these  copies  or  imitations, 
knowing  they  are  to  he  sold  as  originals :  and  they  do 
know  it  well — from  the  notorious  characters  of  the 
parties  who  give  the  orders.  Whenever  we  can  mark 
the  culprits  in  this  way  we  shall  certainly  do  so. 
Tilings  are  indeed  grown  to  such  a  pass,  that  buyers 
are  frequently  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do — uncertain 
often  whether  their  valued  gems  are  gold  or  tinsel. 
Not  many  months  ago  an  artist,  Mr.  N — ■,  was  applied 
to  by  a  respectable-looking  person,  to  know  if  a  picturo 
lie  carried  with  him  was  painted  by  him,  Mr.  N — .  The 
answer  was  “Yes.”  A  letter  of  guarantee  was  then 
asked  for,  and  cburteously  given.  The  next  day  the 
letter  was  sold  with  a  picture— not  with  the  picture 
shown  to  Mr.  N — ,  and  which  he  guaranteed, — but  with 
a  copy  of  that  picture ,  which  copy  the  “  respectable-look¬ 
ing  person  "  had  “  all  ready  "  to  sell  as  soon  as  the  letter 
was  obtained.  This  is  but  one  of  a  hundred  cases  of 
iniquitous  fraud  of  which  picture  buyers  are  the  victims 
that  have  come  within  our  own  knowledge,  and  of 
which  we  are  preparing  a  “history.” 


PROGRESS 

OF  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

This  exhibition  cannot  be  open,  complete  in  its 
arrangements,  until  tbe  authorities  have  deter¬ 
mined  how  large  it  is  to  be,  and  what  and  who 
are  to  be  admitted :  and  these  are  questions  which 
were  not  settled  in  the  middle  of  last  month. 
Even  the  essential  point  of  extent,  which  was 
arranged  for  the  Loudon  Exhibition  a  full  year 
before  the  opening,  is  not  yet  determined  for  the 
French  exhibition  of  this  year.  Within  a  fort¬ 
night  of  the  1st  of  May,  the  imperial  commission 
made  great  extensions  of  the  space.  Instead  of 
three  separate  buildings,  there  will  now  certainly 
be  six.  All  the  French  furniture  has  just  been 
turned  out  of  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie,  to  be 
placed  in  a  pavilion  midway  between  the  Palais 
and  the  machinery  building.  The  carriages  and 
saddlery  are  to  be  removed  from  the  machinery 
building  into  a  temporary  building,  yet  to  be 
erected,  which  will  probably  adjoin  the  Furniture 
Paviliou.  The  refreshments  will  be  served  in 
the  same  pavilion.  It  is  now  settled  that  the 
Gobelins  tapestry  is  to  be  hung  in  the  Pavilion 
du  Panorama.  Such  a  mode  of  working  is  the 
opposite  of  that  adopted  in  1851.  The  space 
was  decided  as  a  preliminary  step,  and  allotted 
to  nations  or  committees.  Now  the  plan  has 
been  to  create  space  even  within  the  last  ten 
days  of  professed  opening,  to  meet  the  urgent 
demands  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  French  exhi¬ 
bitors.  Acting  on  this  latter  plan,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  completion  of  the  exhibition  at  any  given 
time  is  impossible,  and  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected.  Our  readers,  therefore,  who  visit 
Paris  on  the  1st  of  May,  must  not  expect  to  find 
the  arrangement  finished.  In  fact  nothing  will 
be  finished.  If  we  may  venture  to  be  prophets, 
we  expect  that  the  following  will  be  something 
like  the  state  of  matters  on  the  1st  of  May, 
which  the  authorities  continue  to  declare  most 
positively  will  be  the  day  for  opening  the  doors. 

First  as  respects  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie :  the 
arrangements  in  this,  the  principal  building,  will 
be  sufficiently  advanced  to  present  a  tolerable 
appearance  of  order  if  great  efforts  are  made. 
It  may  be  expected  that  the  French  will  have 
done  about  half  their  own  work  in  the  Palais 
de  l’lndustrie  :  and  considering  that  they  have 
great  capacity  for  making  an  effort  at  last,  even 
more  than  half  may  be  done.  But  judging  from 
the  state  on  the  20  th  of  April,  this  progress  is  a 
matter  of  faith.  The  exhibitors  and  agents  for 
the  Zollverein,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Tuscany, 
are  beginning  to  make  some  show  of  progress. 
But  they  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  they  were 
in  March  1851.  The  same  may  be  said  almost 
of  the  British  arrangements.  They  are  by  far 
the  most  advanced  of  all,  and  will  be  decently 
complete  at  the  1st  May ;  but  absolute  com¬ 
pletion  cannot  be  expected.  First,  it  is  a  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  urging  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  made,  scarcely  half  the  exhibitors 
had  delivered  their  goods  in  London  on  the 
10th  April.  Of  course  the  pressure  has  been 
immense  at  the  wharf  and  with  the  shipping 
agents.  On  one  day  we  are  told  that  Irongate 
Wharf  was  so  full  that  upwards  of  ten  waggon 
loads  were  sent  back  to  the  stations  unloaded. 
Delay  at  this  point  is  therefore  wholly  the  fault 
of  the  British  exhibitors,  and  if  their  goods  do 
not  arrive  before  the  1st  May,  they  have  only 
themselves  to  blame.  Next,  further  delay  has 
occurred  at  Dunkirk.  The  Chemin-de-fer  du  Nord 
being  used  also  by  the  German  and  Belgian  ex¬ 
hibitors,  to  a  great  extent  is  worked  beyond  its 
powers.  It  has  been  proved  that  upwards  of  ten 
or  even  twelve  days  have  elapsed  between  the 
departure  from  London  and  the  arrival  of  the 
goods  in  Paris.  Consequently  we  may  venture 
to  predict  that  some  part  of  the  British  goods 
will  not  have  reached  Paris  on  the  1st  May. 
This  also  will  be  the  case  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  productions  of  the  British  colonies. 
Another  source  of  delay  which  has  stopped  the 
arrangements  of  the  British  exhibitors  has 
been  the  relaying  of  the  floor,  not  done  on  the 
20  th  April,  and  the  construction  of  an  enormous 
tunnel  for  ventilation  through  the  building, 
which  re-opened  the  floor  in  its  passage,  and 
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stopped  for  some  days  the  works  of  the  Sheffield 
and  potteries  exhibitors.  Moreover,  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  nave  were  not  absolutely  de¬ 
termined  even  up  to  the  1st  of  May.  And  in 
the  case  of  the  “  transit  circle  ”  sent  by  the 
astronomer  royal,  its  place  was  not  fixed  as  late 
as  the  16th  of  April,  and  it  required  a  fortnight 
to  erect  it.  Five  persons  were  delayed  several 
days  in  Paris  before  they  were  enabled  to  com¬ 
mence.  These  are  circumstances  which  should 
be  known  in  palliation  of  any  impunctuality  in 
the  British  arrangements.  The  imperial  com¬ 
mission  having  once  re-opened  the  allotment  of 
space,  and  at  so  late  a  period,  impuuctuality 
everywhere  has  been  the  necessary  consequence. 
Instead  of  fixing  the  1st  of  May  as  the  opening, 
no  period  should  have  been  fixed.  However, 
in  all  respects  the  French  authorities  have 
shown  every  desire  to  make  the  working  as  easy 
as  possible,  and  putting  aside  the  very  different 
modes  of  getting  to  the  same  result  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  two  nations,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  working  between  the  respective 
authorities  could  have  been  more  harmonious 
than  it  has  been. 

In  the  Machinery  Department  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  the  arrangements  will  be  in 
working  order  till  June;  perhaps,  even  late  in 
that  mouth. 

The  Furniture  Pavilion  and  the  carriage 
buildings,  and  the  refreshment-rooms,  wilL  be 
all  progressing  ;  but  very  far  from  completion 
on  the  1st  of  May. 

Probably,  the  arrangements  will  be  most  com¬ 
plete  in  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts.  Here  it  may 
be  expected  that  works  will  be  fairly  arranged, 
and  justify  the  opening.  The  French  paintings 
will  certainly  be  hung,  and  so  will  the  British, 
unless  any  unforeseen  delay  occurs  in  the  trans¬ 
port.  Indeed,  the  water-colours,  the  architecture, 
and  the  engravings,  were  almost  completed  on 
16th  April,  and  the  hanging  of  the  oil-paintings 
commenced.  Thus  far,  tbe  show  of  Fine  Arts 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  promises  to 
be  highly  creditable.  In  the  department  of 
water-colours  the  United  Kingdom  will  certainly 
stand  highest  among  all  the  European  com¬ 
petitors.  The  artists  commissioned  by  the 
Bjard  of  Trade  to  superintend  this  work  have 
been  all  hard  at  their  labours  during  the  past 
month.  The  pressing  wishes  of  the  Imperial 
Commission  have  compelled  them  to  hang  the 
works  higher  than  it  was  at  first  arranged  with 
the  Commission  itself  that  they  should  be  ;  but 
the  space  required  by  French  artists  has  been 
very  great,  even  to  the  extent  of  giving  a  whole 
salon  to  the  works  of  one  artist,  which  has  been 
done  in  two  cases — -Ingres,  and  Horace  Vernet. 
Perhaps  the  adjacent  hall  for  Gobelin  tapestry 
will  be  also  ready  for  the  opening.  Such  are  the 
prospects  for  May  1st. 

It  is  believed  that  the  imperial  commission 
intend  to  give  a  ticket  of  admission  to  every 
exhibitor.  At  the  time  of  our  going  to  press 
the  arrangements  for  any  inaugural  ceremony 
had  not  been  announced. 

The  number  of  jurors  assigned  to  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  40,  with  ten  deputy  jurors. 
We  believe  that  the  Board  of  Trade  nas  requested 
the  commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851 
to  name  them.  Among  the  names  of  persons  we 
have  heard  mentioned  as  having  accepted  the 
office  are — Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir  W.  Hooker, 
the  Master  of  the  Mint,  Professor  Owen,  R. 
Stephenson,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Thomas 
Bazley,  and  Lord  Ashburton. 

Before  concluding  these  notes,  there  is  one 
point  connected  with  the  exhibition,  to  which 
we  think  it  right  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
municipal  corporations  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
By  Ewart’s  new  Act,  corporations  are  invested 
with  power  to  purchase  objects  of  Science  and 
Art,  for  local  museums.  The  Paris  Exhibition 
will  obviously  afford  a  great  opportunity  for 
making  purchases  in  many  developments  of 
Science  and  Art. 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  prices  of  ad¬ 
mission  are  to  vary  from  5  francs  to  25  centimes 
(2 %d.)  ;  season  tickets  will  be  60  francs  each. 
Arrangements  are  making  for  a  short  ceremony 
on  the  1st  of  May,  wheu  the  president  of  the 
imperial  commission  will  read  an  address  to  the 
Emperor. 
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Glasgow. — Architectural  Exhibition. — Amongst 
the  interesting  contents  of  this  beautiful  exhibition, 
the  collection  of  drawings  lent  to  the  Council  by 
Dr.  Puttrich  of  Leipsic  is  especially  worthy  of 
notice.  Generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council  by  a  foreign  gentleman  wholly  unconnected 
with  this  country,  the  act  merits  our  admiration 
and  gratitude  ;  he  intrusted  his  valuable  collection, 
gathered  during  so  many  years  and  at  so  great 
an  expense,  to  strangers,  for  exhibition  in  a  city 
far  removed  from  his  own,  trusting  to  their 
honour  alone,  requiring  no  other  guarantee  for 
the  safe  custody  and  return  of  his  invaluable 
series  of  Architectural  drawings.  The  remark¬ 
able  collection  of  Dr.  Puttrich  illustrates  the 
medieval  architecture  of  Italy  and  Germany.  The 
drawings  were  executed  principally  by  eminent 
German  artists  and  are  characterised  by  that  care, 
fidelity,  and  conscientious  rendering  of  details  for 
which  German  artists  are  remarkable,  the  general 
effect  of  the  drawings  is  at  tbe  same  time  excellent. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  to  secure  this  collection 
for  one  of  our  architectural  societies  ;  it  is  not 
probable  that  such  a  collection  will  ever  be  formed 
again  :  enthusiasm  for  architectural  study,  learn¬ 
ing,  the  patient  labour  of  forty  years,  and  unsparing 
expense  have  been  united  in  its  formation,  and  the 
service  thus  rendered  to  Art  has  been  crowned  by 
an  act  of  generous  confidence  worthy  of  all  praise 
and  imitation.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  to  present  Dr.  Puttrich 
with  a  gold  medal  in  token  of  their  admiration  for 
his  services  to  Art,  and  of  their  respect  and 
gratitude,  but  we  would  urge  that  more  than  this 
be  done  :  let  the  Council  bring  Dr.  Puttrich’s 
collection  under  the  notice  of  our  architectural 
societies,  if  they  are  unable  to  purchase  it 
themselves,  (always  supposing  Dr.  Puttrich  willing 
to  part  with  it)  ;  let  them  add  his  magnificent  and 
instructive  work  to  their  library,  for  although 
unknown  in  this  country,  there  is  a  work  by  Dr. 
Puttrich  on  Medieval  Architecture,  in  four  volumes, 
which  is  of  equal  interest  and  importance. 

Dublin. — The  Patriotic  Fund  Exhibition. — 
During  the  last  month  of  the  Industrial  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  1853,  tardy  and  apparently  reluctant 
permission  was  accorded  for  the  purpose  of  copying 
the  paintings  in  the  hall  of  ancient  masters.  Of 
this  opportunity  a  few  amateurs  made  considerable 
profit.  Succeeding  the  close  of  the  Industrial 
Palace,  were  the  first  efforts  for  establishing  a 
national  gallery  in  Ireland.  Pictures  were  borrowed 
on  the  responsibility  of  a  committee,  and  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy.  In  addition  to  several  works  of  the  old 
masters,  lent  for  a  time,  some  donations  of  pictures 
were  received.  Lord  Ward’s  collection  remained, 
likewise  that  of  King  Leopold,  and  those  of  the 
King  and  Prince  of  Prussia.  Generous  regulations 
obtained  from  the  commencement  enabled  private 
galleries  of  copies  to  be  formed,  and  the  result  of  a 
winter’s  industry  is  displayed  in  the  amateur  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  Irish  Institution  building,  where  they 
are  exhibited  in  aid  of  the  Patriotic  Fund.  Under 
the  successful  management  of  Mr.  Stewart  Blacker, 
it  is  popular  with  the  public,  while  it  gratifies  the 
dilettanti.  Turner,  Claude,  and  Wilson  are  faith¬ 
fully  copied  in  aquarelle,  and  on  the  screens  are  In¬ 
dian  ink  copies  from  engravings,  and  some  original 
coloured  sketches.  Landseer’s  “  Shepherd’s  Chief 
Mourner,”  and  “  Friend  beyond  the  Grave,”  are 
executed  with  extreme  skill  by  the  drawing  pen. 
A  Guido  “  Madonna”  is  cleverly  reproduced  by  Mr. 
Blacker.  The  leading  artiste  has  occasionally  been 
an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  ;  her  original 
sketches  of  Irish  genre  possess  truth  and  humour 
without  broad  caricature.  In  addition  to  these, 
and  her  distinguished  rank  as  a  copyist,  Mrs. 
Brudenell  Smith  gives  evidence  of  her  courageous 
enthusiasm  as  an  Art-student;  the  canvas  of  her 
copy  of  Ary  Scheffer’s  “  Arrest  of  Charlotte  Cor- 
day”  is  pierced  by  a  revolutionary  bayonet  thrust 
received  in  its  transmit  from  the  Luxembourg.  Sir 
G.  Hodson  and  Miss  S.  Whilton  are  prominent  for 
diligent  capability.  Very  clever  and  sweetly 
coloured  are  two  copies  after  Raphael,  they  are 
from  his  “St.  Margaret,”  and  the  “Madonna  di 
San  Sisto.”  A  few  interesting  Russian  trophies, 
catalogued  as  Crimean  curiosities,  have  also  no 
little  share  in  the  popularity  of  the  collection. 

The  Irish  National  Gallery. — The  opening  on 
the  31st  of  March,  of  the  second  exhibition  of  the 
National  Gallery  for  Ireland  renews  the  occasion  to 
students.  Such  works  of  the  old  masters  as  have 
been  lent,  though  necessarily  inferior  in  beauty 
and  worth  to  those  brought  together  last  year  from 
royal  and  noble  galleries,  afford  good  examples  of 
all  the  schools  named.  Eleven  pictures  already 
have  been  presented  to  the  Institution. 
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Paris.  —  The  artistic  news  in  Paris  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  grand  display  in  the  Champs  Elysees  : 
the  French  Jury  have  shown  an  unexampled 
particularity  in  the  reception  of  the  different  works 
of  Art,  and  complaints  are  universal ;  pictures  by 
several  first-rate  artists  have  been  refused ;  we  shall 
iu  future  numbers  consider  how  far  they  have  been 
justified  in  so  doing,  and  for  the  present  dismiss 
the  subject. — The  Minister  of  State  has  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
Louvre,  the  result  of  which  is  that  before  the  end  of 
the  Exhibition  the  ensemble  will  be  seen  effectively. 
—On  the  29th  of  March  was  sold  the  collection 
of  M.  Collot :  “  Salome  receiving  the  Head  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,”  by  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  16,500f., 
it  is  said  M.  Collot  refused  100,000f.  for  this 
painting;  “Holy  Family.”  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
l,500f.  ;  “  St.  Margaret,”  Guido  Reni,  3,950f.  ; 
“Alexander  Farini  and  Family,”  Paul  Veronese, 
650f. ;  Titian,  his  “Portrait,”  l,600f.,  “Young 
Woman  at  her  Toilet,”  900f.  ;  “  Holy  Family,” 
Barocchio,  700f.  ;  “  Education  of  Cupid,”  A. 

Caracci,  450f. ;  “  Guardian  Angel,”  Domenichino, 
800f, ;  “St.  Cecilia,”  F.  Vanki,  410f. ;  “Virgin 
and  Child,”  Andrea  Solario,  600f. ;  “  The  Lycian 
Peasants  changed  into  Frogs,”  900f.,  and  “Satyr 
and  Countryman,”  750f.,  Salvator  Rosa;  “Game at 
Cards,”  Murillo,  l,300f. ;  “  St.  Joachim  and  Mary,” 
Zurbaran,  780f.  ;  “  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agatha,” 

Velasquez,  l,000f. ;  “  Seven  Sketches  representing 
the  Life  of  Achilles,”  Rubens,  sold  for  10,225f., 
although  the  authorship  was  much  doubted  by 
many  amateurs;  “  Portrait  of  Philip  IV,  King  of 
Spain,”  Velasquez,  l,750f. ;  “Portrait  of  Nicolas 
Tulp,”  Rembrandt,  16,500f.  ;  “  Halt  of  Hunters,” 
Stoop,  860f.  ;  “  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,”  N. 
Poussin,  10, OOOf. ; — “Moses  Saved,”  570f. ;  “De¬ 
scent  from  the  Cross,”  Jouvenet,  l,100f. ;  “View 
of  Tivoli,”  3, OOOf.,  “Marine,”  2325f..  Ditto,  920f., 
J.  Vernet;  “Attention,”  l,350f.,  “Young  Girl 
and  Dog,”  l,500f.,  Greuze  ;  this  sale  produced 
89, OOOf. — Horace  Vernet  has  received  the  order 
to  paint  for  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Tuileries, 
a  vast  composition  representing  Napoleon  I.  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  the  Marshals  and  Generals  of  the 
Empire. 

Lille. — The  corporation  of  this  city  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  build  a  cathedral  upon  that  space  called 
the  Old  Circus.  With  this  view  a  competition,  open 
as  well  to  foreign  as  to  native  artists  is  proposed, 
through  the  distribution  of  a  printed  circular.  It 
is  intended  that  the  design  shall  be  in  the  style  of 
the  cathedral  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  length  of  the  edifice  is  to  be  from  three  hun¬ 
dred  to  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  for  the 
expense  of  its  erection,  exclusive  of  the  purchase  of 
the  ground,  and  that  of  the  painted  glass  windows, 
the  sum  of  three  millions  of  francs  is  voted.  For 
the  three  best  designs  the  three  sums  respectively 
of  ten  thousand,  four  thousand,  and  three  thousand 
francs  are  set  apart,  and  the  competitor  to  whom  shall 
be  awarded  the  first  prize  shall  also  be  charged 
with  the  execution  of  his  design.  The  delivery  of 
the  plans  will  take  place  before  the  1st  of  December, 
1855,  at  the  office  of  the  committee,  at  Lille.  The 
jury  consists  of  six  members,  of  whom  five  are 
Frenchmen,  and  the  sixth  is  a  German. 

Berlin. — More  than  fifty  pictures  have  been 
executed  here  for  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Magnus 
sends  portraits  of  the  Countess  Rossi,  of  Madam 
Lind  Goldschmidt,  and  of  Mendelssohn  ;  Bartholdy 
Meyerhein  contributes  “  The  Grandfather,”  and  the 
much-admired  picture,  “  Going  to  Church  ;  ” 
Menzel  sends  “The  Great  Frederick  with  his 
Friends  at  Table  at  Sans  Souci  ;  ”  Schrada,  “The 
Death  of  Leonardo,”  and  a  picture  just  finished, 
“  Milton  ;  ”  Gustavus  Richter,  the  portrait  of  his 
sister ;  Kruger  exhibits  his  portrait  of  Prince 
Adalbert,  and  some  of  his  most  recent  hunting  pic¬ 
tures  ;  Steffeck  will  contribute  some  of  his  most 
successful  animal  pictures,  and  his  Wallenstein 
picture ;  Hosemann,  some  of  his  most  successful 
works  ;  Krebschner,  his  “  Desert  Scene ;  ”  Meyer,  of 
Bremen,  sends  one  of  his  infant  groups  ;  Kaselowski 
temporarily  quits  his  religious  subjects  for  land¬ 
scape  ;  and,  besides  these,  Pape,  Schirmer,  Herren- 
burger,  Esehke,  &c.,  &c.,  are  contributors  in  their 
respective  genres. 

Dusseldorf. — Lessing  is  busied  with  a  subject 
from  the  life  of  Pope  Paschali,  by  command  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  figures  are  of  the  size  of  life. 
Karl  Hubner  has  painted  a  powerful  work  for  Paris 
entitled,  “  Emigrants,”  and  Julius  Hubner,  of 
Dresden,  has  completed  a  work  entitled  “Charles 
V.  in  his  cell  at  St.  Just.”  C.  Hasenpflug  has 
executed  a  picture  which  far  excels  everything 
which  he  has  hitherto  done.  It  is  one  of  those 
architectural  subjects  in  which  this  artist  is  unique, 
being  the  “Cloister  of  Walkendried.” 
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MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  will,  of 
course,  open  as  usual  on  the  first  Monday  of 
May.  Unfortunately,  th:s  year,  a  very  large 
number  of  “  notabilities  ”  will  be  in  Paris  ;  never¬ 
theless,  there  can  be  little  fear  that  the  interest 
of  the  opening  will  lessen.  We  do  not  seem  to 
have  heard  so  much  this  year  as  heretofore  of 
the  preparations  that  have  been  made  by  our 
leading  artists ;  yet  we  may  of  a  surety  anticipate 
an  exhibition  that  will  be  honourable  to  the  arts 
and  the  country. 

The  National  Gallery. — It  is  arranged  that 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  P.R.A.,  is  to  be  appointed 
director  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  R.  N. 
Wornum,  Esq.,  the  secretary  ;  both  officers  to  be 
remunerated  by  the  Nation,  and  of  course  to  the 
Nation  to  be  responsible.  These  appointments 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  satisfactory  to  the 
country.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  holds  the  highest 
position  which  Art  offers  to  its  votaries  in  Great 
Britain,  and  he  is  indebted  for  it  to  no  acci¬ 
dent  ;  as  an  artist,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentle¬ 
man,  he  is  unsui  passed  by  any  of  his  compeers, 
not  alone  in  England  but  in  Europe.  His  name 
is  everywhere  received  with  honour  and  respect. 
But  what  is  of  infinitely  higher  importance,  in 
reference  to  this  immediate  topic,  his  Art¬ 
learning  has  been  acquired  by  frequent  residence 
in  Italy,  and  in  other  countries  of  the  continent ; 
few  living  men  have  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  great  masters  of  all  epochs  :  his  know¬ 
ledge  is  with  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory 
of  Art :  his  published  works  are  authorities. 
How  far  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  “  trustee¬ 
ship  ”  is  to  be  re  modelled,  or  if  it  be  abrogated 
altogether,  we  cannot  at  present  say,  but  we  are 
quite  sure  that  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  would  not 
have  accepted  the  appointment  if  he  were  to 
move  in  fetters,  crippled  as  to  resources,  and 
trammelled  by  system  and  routine.  There  can 
be  as  little  doubt  that  in  Mr.  Wornum  the 
public  will  have  an  efficient  secretary  ;  he  has 
supplied  ample  evidence  of  his  singular  fitness 
for  the  office.  Acting  together,  these  gentlemen 
cannot  fail  to  place  our  “  National  Gallery  ”  in 
a  condition  that  will  do  ample  honour  to,  and 
confer  large  benefit  on,  the  country.  The  state 
of  health  of  Mr.  Uwins — which,  however,  we 
cordially  rejoice  to  know  is  improving — placed 
his  claims  out  of  the  question. 

French  School  of  Fainting.  —  The  Second 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  French  School  of 
the  Fine  Arts  will  be  opened  to  the  public  on 
the  5th  inst ,  in  the  gallery,  121,  Pall-Mall. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  has  written  a  letter  to 
the  Athenceum  in  reference  to  the  fraudulent 
copy  of  his  picture.  In  that  letter  he  says — 
“  The  copy  is  a  very  indifferent  affair.  On  the 
whole,  some  of  the  subordinate  parts  are  tolerably 
well  imitated ;  but  the  principal  heads  are  very 
poor  indeed.  I  cannot  imagine  a  competent 
judge  being  deceived  by  any  part  of  it,  except 
the  signature,  which  is  admirably  forged,  and 
would,  indeed,  have  deceived  myself.  *  *  *  * 
I  feel  convinced  that  the  very  existence  of  a  law 
making  the  forgery  felonious  would  be  the  only 
one  to  affect  the  fears  of  such  as  unfortunately 
carry  on  their  nefarious  transactions  with  com¬ 
parative  impunity  at  present.  The  price  paid 
for  the  copy  was  200 1.  ;  and  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  must  eventually  have  fetched 
between  three  and  four  hundi’ed  pounds.  It  is 
really  not  worth  five  pounds.”  We  have  long 
considered  this  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
our  conviction  is  that  there  is  no  other  way  of 
correcting  the  evil  except  an  act  of  parliament 
which  shall  make  it  as  much  a  felony  to  forge 
an  artist’s  name  to  a  picture  as  it  now  is  to  forge 
his  name  to  a  bill  of  exchange.  Our  readers  will 
recollect  that  some  months  ago  we  went  at 
some  length  into  this  subject,  showing  how 
entirely  the  forger  of  pictures  might  cheat  and 
rob  with  impunity.  This  cannot  be  done  iu  any 
other  country  but  Eugland,  and  in  England  it  is 
now  almost  the  only  offence  to  which  no  penalty 
or  punishment  is  attached.  Mr.  Ward  has  done 
good  service  to  his  profession  and  to  the  public 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  exposed  this 
nefarious  transaction.  We  believe  he  knows  the 
person  who  copied  the  picture,  the  person  for 


whom  it  was  copied,  and  how  many  copies  of  it 
were  made  :  but  with  a  natural  dread  of  the 
“  costs  ”  of  libel  before  him,  he  and  we  abstain 
from  further  remarks  until  the  proofs  are  clear 
and  undoubted. 

Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution. 
— The  fortieth  anniversary  dinner  of  this  so¬ 
ciety  was  held,  as  usual,  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  on  the  24  th  of  March  ;  the  Lord  Mayor 
occupied  the  chair,  supported  by  the  sheriffs  and 
a  goodly  number  of  Royal  Academicians,  Asso¬ 
ciates,  artists,  and  gentlemen  interested  in,  or 
connected  with,  Art.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Croly,  on 
proposing  the  toast  of  “  The  Royal  Academy,” 
with  which  he  associated  the  name  of  its  Presi¬ 
dent,  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  made  a  most  eloquent 
speech,  while  descanting  upon  the  benefits 
arising  to  a  nation  from  the  success  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  He  alluded  in  strong  and  emphatic  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  almost  entire  absence  of  national 
patronage  in  the  country,  and  contrasted  the 
scant  and  measured  doings  of  our  own  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  profuse  liberality  of  the  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  of  France.  “  How  long,”  he  asked, 
“  shall  it  be  said  that  the  richest  country  of  the 
globe  gives  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to  the 
Fine  Arts  ;  that  the  country,  proudest  of  her 
intellectual  superiority,  stops  short  on  the  very 
highroad  to  all  intellectual  influence ;  that  her 
history,  crowded  with  the  recollections  of  heroic 
names  in  all  the  achievements  of  human  noble¬ 
ness — martyrs,  and  patriots,  and  philosophers — 
has  scarely  a  solitary  reflection  in  the  national 
arts  1  Why  should  not  a  parliamentary  grant, 
year  by  year,  summon  the  artist  to  cover  the 
corporation  halls  of  the  counties  with  the  national 
history,  endowed  with  a  new  life  by  the  pencil  ? 
Why  should  not  all  orders  of  men  by  these  be 
taught  that  they  have  an  ancestry  more  exalted 
by  public  virtue  than  the  chances  of  fortune  1 
Why  should  not  the  love  of  distinction,  so 
natural  to  man,  be  purified  by  the  prospect  of 
living  in  the  memory  of  ages,  and  be  instructed 
in  the  true  purchase  of  the  honours  of  posterity  ? 
Yet,  what  could  be  a  smaller  demand  on  the 
national  finances  1  The  tenth  part  of  the  cost 
of  a  workhouse,  the  tenth  part  of  the  price  of  a 
steam-boat,  the  tenth  piirt  of  a  mile  of  i  ail  way, 
would  discharge  the  national  obligation.  Five 
thousand  pounds  a  year  was  the  estimate  of  the 
late  lamented  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  ; 
and  administered  by  the  Institution,  would 
revive  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  pencil,  and, 
through  all  difficuliies,  give  British  talent  a 
field  in  which  it  could  fear  no  competitors  in 
the  world.”  Unfortunately,  Dr.  Croly  s  forcible 
appeal  comes  at  a  time  when  the  thoughts  of  our 
government  are  absorbed  by  less  peaceful  topics  ; 
and  we  are  not  quite  sure  ic  would  prove  effec¬ 
tive,  reasoning  from  past  experiences,  had  the 
din  of  war  ceased.  We  were  happy  to  find  that 
the  state  of  the  political  world  did  not  affect  the 
subscriptions  of  the  evening,  which  amounted  to 
about620Z. ;  considerably  more  than  they  reached 
on  the  last  anniversary. 

Art  Contributions  to  the  Patriotic  Fund. — 
This  exhibition,  which  vacates,  of  necessity,  the 
Gallery  in  Pall  Mall,  for  the  second  annual  dis¬ 
play  of  modern  French  Art,  will  re-open  to  the 
public  early  in  the  present  month.  The  nu¬ 
merous  additional  contributions  by  distinguished 
amateurs  will  be  better  appreciated  in  their  new 
locality,  which  will  take  place  iu  a  celebrated 
architectural  mansion  almost  unknown  to  the 
public,  although  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ornaments  of  the  metropolis. 

Van  Lerius’s  “Adam  and  Eve.” — This  picture 
is  exhibited  at  57,  Pall-Mall,  by  gaslight.  It  is  a 
life-sized  composition,  showing  our  first  parents 
sleeping  in  the  garden.  The  tempter  forms  the 
third  member  of  the  agroupment,  being  placed 
beyond  Adam  and  Eve,  and  supporting  before 
him  the  serpent.  The  figure  of  Adam  traverses 
the  composition,  and  Eve  sleeps  upon  his  bosom  ; 
a  foreshortened  figure,  and,  with  that  of  Adam, 
affording  a  well  conceived  diversity  of  line.  By 
gaslight  the  colour  is  warm  and  glowing,  we  had 
rather  have  seen  the  work  by  daylight.  The 
heads  are  after  the  Greek  mould ;  the  female  of 
the  Niobe  cast,  modified  into  exquisite  loveliness. 
Tiie  composition  had  been  better  without  the 
fiend;  in  the  impersonation  of  Satan,  it  is,  perhaps, 
difficult  to  escape  vulgarity.  The  face  of  the 
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tempter  wants  dignity,  depth — arriere pensee,  and 
it  would  have  been  well  to  omit  the  cloven  foot. 
Of  all  those  who  have  painted  the  Evd  One, 
whether  iu  poetry  or  painting,  we  had  rather 
approach  Milton  than  Barns.  The  picture  is, 
however,  in  everything  careful,  well  drawn,  and 
well  painted,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  seen  by  gas¬ 
light,  coloured  with  breadth  and  brilliancy :  in 
short,  in  most  of  the  best  qualities  of  Art,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  works  of  its  class  we  have  seen. 

Sale  of  Drawings  by  British  Artists. — One 
of  the  more  important  collection  of  drawings 
by  our  native  artists  in  this  delightful  brauch  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  is  announced  to  be  sold  on  the 
8th  of  the  present  mouth  :  the  sale  takes  place  in 
Messrs.  Christie  &  Mauson’s  auction-rooms  :  the 
catalogue  contains  107  numbers,  almost  entirely 
of  the  choicest  works  of  artists  of  renown.  The 
public  view  on  the  prmeding  day  will  offer 
a  re-union  of  names  never  met  together  for 
exhibition  in  any  of  our  annual  exhibitions. 
Among  the  drawings  are  some  of  the  choicest 
works,  selected  from  the  collection  of  the 
late  Ralph  Bernal,  Esq.,  comprising  the  two 
remarkable  chefs  d’ceuvre  of  W.  Hunt,  “  The 
Attack,”  and  “  The  Defeat,”  universally  known  by 
the  engravings  of  these  subjects  ;  and  by  the 
same  artist,  “The  Casket-Bearer  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  :  ”  also  from  the  same  collection,  by  G. 
Barrett,  “Summer,”  an  elegant  composition,  and 
a  R.ver  Scene,  De  Wint.  The  drawings  by 
Turner,  are  of  the  highest  quality  of  this  great 
master,  and  consist  of  “  Mountain  Scenery,” 

“  Prudhoe  Castle,”  “  Dilston  Castle,  Northumber¬ 
land,”  “  Bow  and  Arrow  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of 
Portland,”  engraved  in  the  “  Southern  Coast,” 

“  Rivaulx  Abbey,”  “  Combe  Martin,”  engraved 
in  the  “  Southern  Coast,”  “  Larue  Castle, 
Carmarthenshire,”  engraved  in  the  “  England 
and  Wales,”  and  “  Conway  Castle,”  making 
together  twelve  of  Turner’s  most  admirable 
works.  By  S  anfield,  R.A.,  there  are  “  The 
Pirate,”  engraved  ;  “  M  jonlight,”  engraved  iu 
Stanfield’s  “Coast  Views,”  “  Portsmouth,”  and 
“  The  Sands.”  Other  fine  and  important  works, 
are  comprised  in  the  sale,  by  T.  Creswick,  R.A., 
D.  Roberts,  R.A,  T.  Uwins,  R.A,  J.  R.  Herbert, 
R.A.,  F.  Pickersgill,  A.R.A.,  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A., 
P.  F.  Poole,  A.R.A.,  F.  Stone,  A. R.A..,  with 
drawings  of  some  of  our  well-kuown  contri¬ 
butors  to  the  Water-Colour  Exhibitions,  Catter- 
mole,  J.  Lewis,  Copley  Fielding,  Louis  Haghe, 
&e.  So  fine  a  collection,  and  a  genuine  one, 
too,  has  rarely  been  offered  to  the  notice  of 
Collectors. 

Mr.  Danby,  A.R.A.  informs  us  that  the  en¬ 
graving  of  “  The  Enchanted  Island,”  which 
appeared  in  our  number  for  March,  is  not  the 
actual  subject  he  painted  under  that  title  : 
he  adds,  “  The  possessor  of  the  original  picture 
is  very  indignant  at  this,  and  I  am  also 
much  hurt  at  being  so  misrepresented  to  the 
public.  It  is  quite  evident  to  me  that  the  little 
print  in  question  has  been  taken  from  a  small 
composition  of  a  pupil  of  mine,  which  I  well 
recollect  being  done  by  him  at  my  cottage  ;  this 
was  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  size, 
and  done  by  him  with  a  feeling  acquired  from 
the  picture  of  ‘  The  Enchauted  Island,’  which  is 
five  feet  in  size,  but  of  which  I  would  not  allow 
a  copy  to  be  made ;  the  thing  in  reality  is  totally 
different.  It  will  be  found  that  my  name  is  not 
on  the  picture,  but  if  it  is,  it  is  a  forgery.”  Our 
explanation  of  the  engraving  in  question  is  this. 
Prior  to  the  sale  by  Messrs.  Christie  &  Manson, 
last  year,  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Wadmore,  we  obtained  permission  from  his  son 
and  executor,  to  copy  some  few  of  the  pictures 
therein,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  engraved 
on  wood  :  this  was  among  the  number,  and  it 
was  entitled  and  described  in  the  auctioneers’ 
catalogue  as  “  The  Enchanted  Island  :  the  very 
javo write  composition  :  ”  it  is  a  small  work  and 
was  kuocked  down  for  46  guineas.  We  were 
perfectly  aware  at  the  time  that  the  picture  we 
had  copied  was  not  the  large  work  by  Mr. 
Dauby,  but  presumed  it  to  be  the  original 
sketch  for  the  other,  and  that  the  painter  had 
deviated  somewhat  from  his  first  design,  a  very 
common  case  with  artists.  Under  this  impres¬ 
sion  we  had  no  hesitation  in  introducing  it  as 
the  composition  of  Mr.  Danby  :  nor  do  we 
believe  that  the  Messrs.  Wadmore  were  aware 

of  the  “  mistake.”  It  is  quite  reasonable  that 
collectors  should  feel  “  indignant,”  and  painters 
“hurt,”  at  the  injustice  done  to  them.  But  let 
us  ask  them,  generally,  whether  both,  or  either, 
adopt  the  right  measures  for  preventing  imposi¬ 
tion  and  injury]  aud  we  will  also  take  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  how  this  may  best  be  done.  Let 
the  artists  watch  the  public  sales  of  pictures, 
attend  any  place  where  a  work  is  advertised  for 
sale,  and  if  a  spurious  picture  is  offered,  let  him 
at  ouce  denouuce  it  before  the  assembled  com¬ 
pany.  If  artists  were  bold  enough  to  do  this 
half  a  dozen  times  it  would  do  more  to  stop  the 
trade  in  spurious  pictures  than  any  other  course 
they  or  any  one  else  could  employ.  The  case 
to  which  Mr.  Dauby  refers  is  only  part  of  the 
system  we  have  for  years  past  been  denouncing, 
aud  for  the  exposure  of  which  we  have  just 
been  called  upon  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  in  the 
shape  of  legal  expenses,  in  our  endeavours  to 
protect  the  artist  and  to  ward  off  imposition 
from  the  Art-patron.  It  is  the  duty  of  both  to 
use  the  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  fraud  :  a  man 
who  believes  that  a  deceit  is  about  to  be  per¬ 
petrated  in  his  name,  or  one  which  he  could 
expose,  and  takes  no  steps  to  arrest  it,  is  him¬ 
self  an  indirect  participator  in  the  cheat :  com¬ 
mon  honesty  should  impel  him  to  come  forward, 
at  any  inconvenience,  aud  publicly  denounce  it, 
as  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A,  has  recently  done :  we 
venture  to  assert  it  wdl  be  a  long  time  ere  a 
“James  II.”  is  again  offered  for  sale,  as  his 
work. 

The  Medal  of  the  American  Industrial 
Exhibition,  one  of  which  we  have  seen,  that 
presented  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Rogers  for  his  wood- 
carvings,  does  not  give  us  a  very  favourable  idea 
of  the  art  of  die-sinking  in  America,  nor  does 
the  desigu  seem  altogether  suited  to  the  object 
of  the  exhibition :  it  may  thus  be  described  : 
— A  female  figure, — “  Fame,”  we  presume, — is  iu 
the  act  of  placing  a  chaplet  on  the  head  of  a 
young  female,  who  is  probably  intended  for 
“  Science  :  ”  she  seems  to  be  presented  by  a 
standing  winged  male  figure,  holding  an  “  orb  ” 
in  his  hand  ;  the  allegory  is  not  quite  clear,  and 
the  latter  mentioned  figure  is  much  too  melo¬ 
dramatic  iu  its  character. 

Mr.  Mayall,  the  well-known  photographer, 
has  recently  made  a  novel  and  interesting 
addition  to  his  various  methods  of  producing 
likenesses,  by  transferring  to  paper  what  has 
been  taken  by  the  daguerreotype.  His  mode  of 
operation  as  described  to  us,  is  exceedingly 
simple,  and  the  result  is  most  effective.  He 
takes  an  enlarged  negative  copy,  which,  after 
undergoing  some  slight  preparations  to  bring 
out  any  of  the  details  that  are  faintly  delineated, 
will  yield  any  number  of  positives.  If  the  copy 
is  to  remain  black  and  white,  but  few  touches 
by  the  artist  will  be  required ;  but  if  colour  be 
desired,  the  paper  surface  may  be  worked  upon 
to  the  finish  of  the  most  delicate  miniature. 
Some  of  the  examples  submitted  to  us  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  work  of  the  most 
skilful  miniature  painter.  The  result  is  obtained 
by  a  peculiar  application  of  the  collodion 
process  to  photography. 

Exhibition  of  Art  at  Antwerp. — We  see  by 
a  notice  in  our  advertising  columns,  that  the 
Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  will  be  opened  shortly  at 
Antwerp  :  artists  of  all  nations  are  invited  to 
contribute.  The  advantages  to  English  as  well 
as  to  foreign  painters  who  exhibit  there,  are 
greater  than  those  offered  by  any  other  con¬ 
tinental  exhibition  :  these  advantages  are — -1.  The 
numerous  purchases  made  by  visitors ;  those 
purchases  have  always  been  more  important  than 
iu  Brussels  itself.  When  the  society  buys  a  picture 
(already  a  mark  of  the  merit  of  the  work)  it  does 
all  in  its  power  to  procure  a  higher  price  for  it, 
and  gives  the  full  benefit  to  the  artist.  2.  The 
Belgian  government  has  granted  a  decree  by 
which  Antwerp  shall  receive  for  this  exhibition 
the  same  advantages  bestowed  formerly  on 
Brussels  only  :  viz.,  that  rewards — gold,  silver, 
and  brass  medals — shall  be  given  to  such  artists 
as  the  king  himself,  who  always  honours  the 
exhibition  of  Antwerp  with  his  visits,  may 
consider  worthy  of  the  distinction.  The  Art- 
fame  of  Antwerp  is  another  point  not  to  be 
overlooked  :  it  is  the  centre  of  the  old  Flemish 
school,  aud  the  best  artists  of  England,  France, 

Germany,  Holland,  &c,  are  frequent  contributors 
to  its  exhibitions. 

Forgeries  of  “Artists’  Proofs.” — We  have 
received  several  communications  on  this  subject, 
and  are  fully  aware  that  impressions  from  worn 
plates,  under  the  pretence  that  they  are  first 
proofs — artists’  proofs — or  proofs  before  letters 
— are  selling  largelv,  especially  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  districts.  Tue  mode  is  very  simple : 
from  the  old  copper  or  steel  the  lettering  is 
erased  ;  impressions  are  then  taken  ;  and  the 
lettering  is  afterwards  restored.  Shame  be  to 
the  printers  who  lend  themselves  to  this  fraud. 

At  present,  we  can  do  no  more  than  warn  the 
public  ag  bust  this  abominable  system  :  when 
we  are  safely  in  possession  of  the  “facts”  we 
are  striving  to  obtain,  we  shall  certainly  publish 
them. 

Improved  Stereoscope. — Wehad  the  pleasure 
of  examining,  a  short  time  siuce,  at  the  Reposi¬ 
tory  of  Art,  313,  Oxford  Street,  some  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  recently  been  made  in  these 
instruments.  The  great  defect  hitherto  existing 
has  been  in  their  not  being  adapted  to  varied 
sights.  This  is  now  overcome  by  a  simple  con¬ 
trivance,  which  consists  of  a  central  screw  which 
heightens  or  depresses  the  eye  pieces  to  suit  the 
sight  of  every  observer.  Tnis  improvement 
renders  Sir  David  Brewster’s  invention  perfect. 

Some  views  taken  by  the  artists  of  the  company 
were  the  finest  in  tone  and  sharpness  that  we 
ever  saw. 

New  Substitutes  for  Rags,  &c.,  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Paper. — At  the  Annual  Con- 
versazioue  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  Institution, 

Mr.  E.  H.  Durden  exhibited  a  great  variety  of 
specimens  of  paper  made  from  sundry  new 
materials.  One  of  these  specimens  was  composed 
of  75  per  cent,  of  peat,  and  25  per  cent,  of  rags. 

It  was  manufactured  at  Turin.  M.  Lallemand 
of  Besaufon,  has  patented  the  process  in  England. 

Mr.  Clarke  has  also  patented  a  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  papier  mache,  carton  pierre, 

&c.,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  erecting  in  Ireland 
the  requisite  machinery  for  carrying  out  his  in¬ 
vention.  Auother  specimen  of  paper  exhibited 
was  manufactured  from  hop-bine,  a  material 
likely  to  be  extensively  used  for  this  purpose. 
Couch-grass,  or  twitch,  formed  the  material  of 
another  paper  and  pasteboard  of  good  qualities. 
Paper  made  from  sugar-cane,  refuse  straw,  Spanish 
espato,  manilla  hemp,  &c.,  &c.,  were  also  shown. 

The  Picture  Auctions  in  Leicester  Square. 

— We  perceive  that  Messrs.  Jones  &  Bonham 
have  had  the  good  sense  to  print  their  more 
recent  catalogues  of  sales,  giving  the  names  of 
pictures,  but  leaving  blanks  where  heretofore 
the  names  of  artists  have  been  introduced.  This 
is  not  the  case  throughout,  but  the  plan  has 
been,  to  a  considerable  extent  adopted,  and  we 
trust  will  in  time  be  a  general  rule.  It  is  one 
of  policy  as  well  as  of  honesty,  and  they  will, 
no  doubt,  find  their  account  iu  sales  conducted 
upon  the  fair  principle  of  lettinsr  a  lot  speak  for 
itself,  neither  insulting  the  purchaser,  nor  in¬ 
juring  the  artist,  by  descriptions  concerning  the 
falsehood  of  which  no  second  opinion  can  exist. 

A  Correspondent  has  offered  us  some 
information  respecting  the  locality  from  w'hich 
Turner  sketched  his  picture  engraved  in  the 
Art-Journal  for  November  last,  under  the  title 
of  “  On  the  Thames.”  We  are  told  that  “  the 
house  in  question  was  Lady  Place,  at  Hurley, 
Berks,  the  view  being  of  a  portion  of  the  back 
of  the  house,  which  possessed  great  historical 
interest,  aud  was  pulled  down  a  few  years  since. 

The  mansion  was  erected,  about  1600,  by  Sir 
Richard  Lovelace,  on  the  site  of  a  Benedictine 
priory,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  crypt 
of  the  priory  remained  under  the  mansion,  and, 

I  believe,  still  exists,  in  which  meetings  were 
held  for  pi'omoting  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the 
estate  being  then  the  property  of  John,  Lord 
Lovelace,  who  was  afterwards  Captain  of  the 
Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners  to  William  III. 

The  hall  and  staircase  of  the  mansion  were  very 
magnificent,  aud  on  the  principal  story  was  a 
large  saloon,  the  ceiling  of  which  was  enriched 
with  paintings  of  figures,  and  the  panels  with 
landscapes,  the  whole  of  which  were  sold  as 
‘  building  materials  ’  when  the  mansion  was 
demolished.” 

REVIEWS. 


Handbook  of  Painting  :  The  Italian  Schools. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Kugler,  by  a 
Lady.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Sir  C.  L. 
Eastlake,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy.  Third  Edition.  With  more  than 
One  Hundred  Illustrations  from  the  Works  of 
Old  Masters.  Drawn  on  Wood,  by  G.  Scharf, 
Junior.  In  Two  Parts.  Published  by  J. 
Murray,  London. 

The  announcement  of  a  “  third  edition  ”  shows  that 
this  work  is  not  new  to  the  public  ;  four  years  ago 
we  noticed  it  at  some  length ;  so  much  so,  as  to  render 
any  farther  remarks  superfluous ;  especially,  as  we 
do  not  perceive  in  this  edition,  anything  different 
from  that  which  immediately  preceded  it,  except  the 
addition  of  some  charming  woodcuts  by  Mr.  Scharf. 
The  re-appearance  of  these  volumes  may,  however, 
be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  interest  which  still 
attaches  to  Italian  Art,  and  of  the  desire  to  make 
acquaintance  with  its  history  and  its  followers.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  by  any  who  have  not  read 
them,  that  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  dry,  mecha¬ 
nical  manner,  suited  only  to  the  learned  student  of 
Art ;  on  the  contrary,  here  is  pleasant  as  well  as 
instructive  reading  ;  a  history  that  traces  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Italian  schools  from  the  relics  of  ancient 
Roman  Art  upwards,  to  its  highest  development  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  downwards,  to  its  decline 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  years  may  be  considered  as  the  term  of  its  actual 
life  ;  but  what  a  glorious  existence  it  had ;  what 
mighty  deeds  it  accomplished  ;  and  how  rich  a 
legacy  it  left  behind  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  whole  civilised  world.  Though  dead,  its  spirit 
yet  hovers  around  us,  awakening  the  hearts  of  the 
living  to  a  recognition  of  its  divine  influences,  and 
animating  the  painters  of  succeeding  time  to 
emulate  its  lofty  aspirations. 


The  Water  Party.  Engraved  by  J.  T.  Will- 
more,  A.R.A.,  from  the  Picture  by  J.  J.  Cha- 
lon,  R.A.  Thirty  Illustrations  of  Childe 
Harold.  Published  by  The  Art-Union  of 
London. 

These  two  publications  are  due  to  the  subscribers 
to  the  London  Art-Union  for  the  current  year,  and 
we  think  they  will  have  no  just  reason  to  regret 
the  expenditure  of  their  guinea,  even  if  no  prize 
picture  falls  to  their  lot.  The  picture,  engraved  in 
the  line  manner  by  Mr.  Willmore,  is  of  the  Turner, 
or  rather  of  the  Linton,  school  of  ideal  compositions ; 
a  mansion  of  the  richly-decorated  Corinthian  order, 
terraces,  temples,  gay  barges  filled  with  gayer  com¬ 
pany,  and  graceful  trees,  are  the  principal  materials 
of  the  work,  and  they  convey  a  pleasing  though 
romantic  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  Italian  society 
during  the  middle  ages.  The  engraving  is  effective, 
but  it  wants  the  refinement  that  seems  indispensable 
to  such  a  subject.  Of  the  thirty  wood-engravings 
illustrative  of  “Childe  Harold,”  all  are  of  more 
or  less  merit ;  where  a  score  of  artists  have  been 
engaged  on  the  designs,  and  a  dozen  of  wood- 
engravers,  a  uniformity  of  excellence  ought  not  to 
he  expected.  We  are  best  pleased  with  No.  1,  a 
moonlight  scene,  “  The  Childe  departed  from  his 
Father’s  Hall,”  engraved  by  J.  L.  Williams  after 
F.  Hulme;  No.  2,  a  group  of  figures  prettily 
arranged,  but  with  a  little  affectation,  “  Maidens, 
like  Sloths,  are  ever  caught  by  Glare,”  engraved 
by  Dalziel  after  J.  Godwin  ;  No.  4,  a  group  of 
rustics,  by  T.  Faed,  an  admirable  composition, 
delicately  engraved  by  W.  J.  Linton,  who  would 
have  improved  the  engraving  by  a  little  bolder 
cutting  in  some  of  the  principal  parts;  No.  6, 
“  Pilgrims  at  ‘  Our  Lady’s  House  of  Woe,’  ”  en¬ 
graved  by  H.  D.  Linton,  after  J.  Gilbert,  well 
sustains  that  artist’s  reputation  for  drawing  on 
wood,  and  he  has  been  ably  seconded  in  this  sub¬ 
ject  by  the  engraver;  No.  10,  “A  Bull  Fight  in 
Spain,”  engraved  by  W.  Measom,  after  Lake  Price, 
is  very  spirited;  No.  11,  a  composition  of  a  dead 
horse,  over  which  vultures  are  hovering,  while  a 
dog  is  endeavouring  to  scare  them  away,  is  most 
touchingly  and  poetically  expressed ;  it  is  engraved 
by  Dalziel  after  Ansdell ;  No.  12,  a  sea  view  by 
Duncan,  engraved  by  II.  J.  Linton,  will  hear  com¬ 
parison  with  the  best  pictures  of  the  best  marine- 
painters  ;  the  effect  of  early  sunrise  is  beautiful ; 
No.  14,  F.  Goodall’s  “  Shepherd  in  his  White 
Capote,”  engraved  by  W.  T.  Green,  has  an  air  of 
genuine  rustic  abandon  in  it  well  suited  to  the 
subject;  No.  21,  “Peasant  Girls  of  the  Rhine,” 
engraved  by  Dalziel,  after  E.  H.  Corbould,  is  one 
of  the  most  graceful  compositions  in  the  book  ;  we 
have  rarely  seen  a  woodcut  that  so  emphatically 
expresses  colour  as  does  this  ;  No.  22,  “  A  Thunder¬ 
storm  in  a  Mountainous  Region,”  by  Leitch,  skil¬ 
fully  engraved  by  W.  Measom,  exhibits  a  grandeur 
of  conception  worthy  of  John  Martin  ;  No.  23, 
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“  The  Bridge  of  Sighs.  Venice,”  a  moonlight  scene, 
engraved  by  J.  L.  Williams,  after  Lake  Price,  was 
never  more  poetically  treated  by  any  artist,  while 
the  print  immediately  following,  “  The  Rialto,”  by 
Holland,  engraved  by  W.  Measom,  glitters  in  sun¬ 
shine,  and  is  active  with  busy  life  ;  No.  26,  “  Tasso 
in  his  Cell,”  engraved  by  W.  J.  Linton,  belongs  to 
a  class  of  compositions  with  which  the  name  of 
E.  H.  Wehnert  is  most  reputably  allied;  No.  27, 
“  The  Church  of  Santa  Croce,”  by  S.  A.  Hart,  R.A., 
engraved  by  H.  D.  Linton, 

“  here  repose 
Angelo’s,  Alfieri’s  bones,  and  his, 

The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes  ; 

Here  Machiavelli's  earth  returned  to  whence  it  rose.” 

is  treated  with  a  solemnity  which  the  dust  it  en¬ 
closes  demands;  No.  29,  “Egeria,”  engraved  by 
W.  J.  Linton,  after  T.  Faed,  is  a  delicate  and 
original  conception,  somewhat  marred,  however,  by 
the  awkward  drawing  of  the  right  arm  of  the  figure. 
The  last  subject,  “The  Drowned  Mariner,”  also 
engraved  by  W.  J.  Linton,  after  Duncan,  is  a 
worthy  finale  to  the  volume,  by  far  the  best  issued 
by  the  society,  and  most  honourable  to  the  artists 
of  both  kinds,  who  have  been  engaged  to  produce 
it.  We  only  regret  that  it  reached  us  too  late  to 
render  our  commendations  of  any  service  to  the 
Art-Union  of  London,  whose  obje  t  we  have  always 
felt  pleasure  in  advocating,  from  a  conscientious 
conviction  that  it  was  serving  the  interests  of  Art. 


St.  John  and  the  Lamb.  Engraved  by  F.  Bacon, 
from  the  Picture  by  Murillo.  Published  by 
T.  Boys,  London. 

Murillo’s  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  has  ever 
been  a  favourite  both  with  the  public  and  con¬ 
noisseurs,  and  has  already  been  engraved  more  than 
once  or  twice ;  the  best  plate,  we  believe,  is  that 
executed  by  Valentine  Green.  Mr.  Boys  has, 
however,  done  well  in  reproducing  the  subject, 
though  we  wish  Mr.  Bacon’s  transcript  were  more 
worthy  of  the  original  :  there  is  good,  solid  work 
in  his  plate,  but  the  general  effect  is  heavy  and 
sooty  :  there  is  no  luminous  quality  in  it,  while 
the  expression  of  the  face  of  the  youthful  “  Baptist  ” 
is  not  happily  rendered  :  there  is  a  degree  of  arch¬ 
ness  in  it  which  we  do  not  find  in  Murillo’s  fine 
work,  and  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
subject.  Still  we  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Boys  issuing 
a  print  of  so  elevated  a  theme  :  there  is  a  rapidly 
increasing  demand  for  this  class  of  works. 


Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Painting 
in  Water-Colours.  By  G.  Barnard. 
Published  by  Orr  &  Co.,  London. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  theoretical  information 
in  this  work,  of  which  we  noticed  one  or  two 
numbers  last  year ;  it  is  now  issued  in  a  complete 
form,  making  a  handsome  hook,  with  a  number 
of  “  studies  ”  of  various  kinds  to  illustrate  the 
author’s  remarks :  so  far  the  task  undertaken  has 
been  satisfactorily  performed.  But  we  presume  to 
question  the  real  utility  of  such  publications  as 
these,  if  they  are  intended  to  form  the  artist ;  Art, 
unlike  science  or  mechanics,  is  not  to  be  learned  by 
any  abstract  rules ;  it  bids  defiance  to  such ;  and 
we  have  evidence  of  this  in  the  fact  that  you 
rarely  find  two  painters  who  adopt  the  same  system 
of  working,  or  whose  lists  of  colours  are  alike  :  each 
has  his  own  theory,  and  his  own  laboratory,  so  to 
speak.  Writers  who  attempt  to  teach  painting 
through  the  medium  of  books  are,  as  it  were, 
negative  teachers ;  they  may  tell  you  what  to  avoid 
far  better  than  they  can  what,  or  rather  how ,  to 
perform.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  there  is  no 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  theories ;  they  are  of 
a  certain  use  up  to  a  given  point ;  they  may  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  superstructure  when  the  mind 
is  able  to  grapple  with  their  difficulties,  for  diffi¬ 
culties  there  will  always  be  even  to  minds  most 
quick  of  comprehension.  But  the  student  who 
stands  at  the  elbow  of  a  clever  and  intelligent 
painter,  through  a  dozen  lessons  of  an  hour  each, 
will  acquire  a  better  practical — ay,  and  a  better 
theoretical — knowledge  of  his  art,  than  he  would 
by  reading  the  most  ably-written  work  on  painting, 
or  all  the  books,  one '  by  one,  which  were  ever 
printed.  We  repeat  that  Mr.  Barnard  has  brought 
long  experience  and  much  study  to  bear  upon  his 
subject,  and  so  far  as  rules  can  effect  the  object  of 
artistic  education,  his  book  will  render  service. 


The  Ferns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
By  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S.  Edited  by  John 
Lindley,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  Part  I.  Nature- 
Printed  by  Henry  Bradbury.  Published  by 
Bradbury  &  Evans,  London. 

We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  brought  before 
our  readers  the  method  of  “  Nature-Printing,” 
adopted  by  Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Evans,  to  which 
Mr.  Henry  Bradbury  has  for  some  time  past  devoted 


his  attention,  and  which  he  has  at  length  succeeded 
in  bringing  to  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The 
prints  hitherto  produced  and  published  have  been 
more  of  an  experimental  nature,  to  show  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  this  mode  of  printing,  than  with  any 
other  view  ;  but  in  the  work  before  us  it  assumes  a 
tangible  form,  in  its  application  to  British  Ferns. 
Part  I.  contains  four  specimens,  life-sized,  of  these 
beautiful  plants;  leaves  and  roots,  to  the  minu¬ 
test  fibre,  being  reproduced  with  the  most  scru¬ 
pulous  exactness  and  delicacy ;  while  the  various 
tints  are  faithfully  preserved  :  surely  the  force  of 
imitation  can  no  further  go.  We  appear  to  be 
living  in  an  age  when  science  leaves  the  artist  little 
to  accomplish,  save  that  which  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  mechanical  power,  the  embodied  dreams  of 
his  fancy  :  science,  as  yet,  cannot  invest  the  land¬ 
scape  with  its  thousand  glorious  hues,  nor  trace  on 
the  blank  canvas  pictorial  records  of  history,  or  the 
conceptions  of  poetic  art :  there  is,  therefore,  much 
left  for  the  painter  to  do  yet.  The  description  and 
history  of  the  Ferns  in  this  important  publication 
are  ample  and  lucid. 


Spanish  Peasants  Going  to  Market.  Executed 
in  Chromo-lithography,  from  the  Picture  by 
J.  Gilbert,  by  Vincent  Brooks,  for  the  Art- 
Union  of  Glasgow. 

If  we  were  required  to  adduce  an  incontrovertible 
proof  of  what  we  have  frequently  asserted,  that 
mechanical  art  is  boldly  entering  into  competition 
with  the  legitimate  work  of  the  painter,  we  should 
at  once  direct  attention  to  this  extraordinary  print, 
about  to  be  issued  as  prizes  to  the  subscribers  of 
the  Art-Union  of  Glasgow  for  the  current  year. 
The  original  picture  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  rich  and  dashing  style  of  colouring,  and 
as  a  composition  is  entitled  to  great  praise,  for  the 
admirable  disposition  and  general  treatment  of  the 
group  of  picturesque  figures ;  and  when  we  say 
that  Mr.  Brooks’s  reproduction  is  scarcely  distin¬ 
guishable  from  the  oil  painting,  we  award  it  the 
highest  eulogium  that  can  be  given.  So  skilfully 
is  the  imitation  of  the  artist’s  pencilling  in  it3 
crispness  and  fullness,  and  such  depth  of  colour  has 
been  attained,  that  the  print,  when  varnished  and 
framed,  would  deceive  a  well-practised  eye.  The 
merit  of  lithographing  this  work  must  be  given  to 
Mr.  Risdon,  the  artist  employed  by  Mr.  Brooks ; 
and  to  the  latter  is  due  the  credit  of  the  printing  ; 
we  understand  that  thirty  different  stones  have  been 
used  in  this  process — evidence  this  of  the  labour 
and  skill  expended  on  the  work. 


The  British  Workman,  and  Friend  of  the 
Sons  of  Toil.  No  1.  Published  by  Part¬ 
ridge,  Oakey  &  Co. ;  W.  &  E.  G.  Cash,  &c., 
&c.,  London. 

It  is  rarely  we  take  cognisance  of  the  cheap  periodi¬ 
cals  which  are  constantly  flowing  from  the  London 
presses ;  but  this  seems  to  make  a  special  demand 
upon  all  who  have  the  means  of  aiding  a  work,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the 
humbler  classes,  good  morals  and  healthy  feelings. 
The  “  British  Workman  ”  is  a  penny  illustrated 
paper,  filled  with  much  of  the  right  stuff  to  form 
honest  and  industrious  artisans,  good  fathers,  good 
subjects,  and  good  Christians.  Paper,  type,  and 
cuts  are  of  a  far  better  order  than  are  usual  in  such 
low-priced  publications. 


A  Description  of  some  Important  Theatres 
and  other  Remains  in  Crete.  From  a  MS. 
“History  of  Candia,”  by  Onorio  Belli,  in 
1586 ;  being  a  Supplement  to  “  The  Museum  of 
Classical  Antiquities,”  by  Edward  Fal- 
kener.  Published  by  Trubner  &  Co., 
London. 

This  work  contributes  some  important  particulars  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  arrangement  of  the  scene  and 
other  parts  of  the  ancient  theatre,  about  which 
difficulty  had  been  experienced.  The  erudition  of 
the  editor  of  “  The  Museum  of  Classical  Antiqui¬ 
ties” — itself  a  valuable  collection  of  papers— has 
seldom  been  devoted  to  a  more  interesting  subject. 
With  much  assiduity  he  has  collected  from  scattered 
Italian  sources  all  that  could  be  found  in  the  way  of 
authentic  description  and  illustration,  adding  notes 
on  matters  of  detail  peculiar  to  the  Cretan  remains, 
or  on  such  as  were  found  to  clear  up  difficulties  in 
the  writings  of  Vitruvius.  Of  the  value,  in  this 
respect,  of  Mr.  Falkener’s  contributions  to  the  now 
somewhat  neglected  field  of  classical  antiquities,  we 
might  instance  the  clearing  of  the  difficulty  as  to 
the  echeia,  or  vases,  which  Vitruvius  had  described  as 
placed  below  the  seats  for  acoustic  purposes,  but  of 
which  the  existence  had  long  been  questioned. 
The  work  is  illustrated  with  facsimile  plans  from 
Onorio  Belli’s  letters,  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
Milan,  and  with  careful  restorations  of  them  by  the 
present  editor. 
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private  view  of  the 
Exhibition  was  af¬ 
forded  on  Friday, 
the  4th  of  May,  and 
on  the  following 
Monday  the  rooms 
were  opened  to  the 
public.*  The  number 
of  works  constituting 
the  collection  is  up¬ 
wards  of  1500,  some  of  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  highest  quali¬ 
ties  of  Ai't.  Many  artists  of 
eminence,  however,  have  not  con¬ 
tributed.  Portraiture,  as  usual, 
maintains  an  honoured  preponder¬ 
ance  in  the  best  places.  In  the  absence  of 
historical  compositions  it  is  argued  that  life- 
sized  figures  of  any  kind  are  better  than 
small  pictures  above  the  line  ;  be  it  so,  but 
small  pictures  are  placed  next  the  ceiling, 
and  these,  we  are  told,  would  do  no  honour 
to  the  reputation  of  the  painter  if  they  were 
seen  nearer  :  but  this  is  not  the  fact ;  for 
unquestionably  there  are  works  “  out  of 
sight”  that  have  merit  superior  to  very 
many  that  have  advantageous  places. 
The  number  of  pictures  rejected  last 
year  was,  we  believe,  about  1700,  and  if 
any  estimate  may  be  formed  from  the 
way  in  which  the  rooms  were  this  year 
packed  with  rejected  works,  the  number 
in  1855  must  have  been  much  greater ; 
out  of  this  vast  spread  of  canvas  it  is 
difficult  to  induce  belief  that  better  ex¬ 
amples  could  not  have  been  selected  than 
many  of  those  that  are  hung.  Every  dis¬ 
posable  inch  of  space  is  covered,  but  when 
2000  pictures  or  more  are  rejected,  it  can 
never  be  maintained  that  the  available 
space  is  at  all  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  a 
time — the  termination  of  a  period  of  twenty 
years  —  during  which  Art  has  advanced 


*  The  dinner,  as  usual,  took  place  on  the  Saturday, 
and  full  particulars  appeared  in  the  Monday’s  news¬ 
papers  ;  we  presume,  therefore,  that  invitations  had 
been  issued  to  conductors  of  the  public  press. — another 
departure  from  old  and  unhealthy  custom.  The  guests 
were  as  heretofore  :  precedent  and  routine  rule  at  the 
Royal  Academy  as  they  do  in  other  state  departments. 
The  list  is  “as  usual ;  ”  the  secretary  having  his  instruc¬ 
tions  to  do  to-day  precisely  what  was  done  yesterday. 
But  if  any  man  of  genius,  unaristocratic — any  liberal 
patron  of  Art,  without  a  title — any  man  who  has  been 
useful  in  his  generation,  either  to  the  Arts,  or  to  the 
artists,  or  to  aught  else — may  have  been  thought  of  as 
a  fit  recipient  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Academy,  his 
claims  have  but  little  chance  of  being  registered  by  the 
Council.  Inquiry  as  to  the  fitness  of  guests  is  merely 
as  to  who  they  are,  and  not  what  they  have  done.  The 
dinner,  therefore,  seldom  or  never  supplies  a  sentence 
worth  recording  :  compliments  are,  of  course,  paid  and 
received ;  and  the  toast-master,  with  due  solemnity, 
commands  “silence  for  the  right  honourable”  So-and- 
so,  while  the  President  congratulates  the  artist-givers  of 
the  feast  upon  the  grand  company  assembled  to  partake 
of  it ;  but  we  have  very  rarely  had  occasion  to  believe 
that  a  solitary  benefit  to  Art  or  artists  has  arisen  out  Of 
“the  annual  dinner.”  The  Report,  although  this  yea* 
extensive,  does  not  furnish  us  with  a  sentence  worth 
of  transfer  to  our  columns  :  it  may  pass  into  oblivion.  y 
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more  in  tliis  country  than  it  did  during  tlie 
half  century  preceding. 

The  old  complaint  of  “  hanging  ”  must  be 
reiterated  this  year.  There  are  more  than 
the  usual  quantum  of  “  mistakes.”  The 
hangers  have,  in  several  cases,  failed  to 
estimate  the  value  of  works  which  all  other 
persons  will  consider  to  possess  the  best 
qualities  of  art,  and  not  unfrequently  pic¬ 
tures  of  artists  of  high  eminence  are  so 
unfortunately  situated  as  to  lead  to  the 
inevitable  inference,  either  that  they  had 
purposely  selected  their  inferior  produc¬ 
tions  for  the  Exhibition,  or  that  their  des¬ 
tinies  were  at  the  mercy  of  parties  by  whom 
it  was  impossible  they  could  have  been  ap¬ 
preciated.  There  will  probably  be  a  large 
majority  of  visitors  who  will  believe  the 
latter  rather  than  the  former.*  We  are 
well  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  will  be 
always  in  the  way  of  this  very  embarrassing- 
task  ;  but,  these  considered,  there  are  in 
the  present  Exhibition,  cases  of  error  so 
apparent — so  flagrant,  indeed — as  to  induce 
a  very  general  conviction  that  prejudice  has 
been  paramount  with  the  judges,  whose 
duty  it  has  been  to  award  honour  or  degra¬ 
dation  to  the  unprivileged  many.  We  should 
do  more  evil  than  good  by  pointing  them 
out,  and  must  leave  the  visitor  to  his  own 
guidance,  only  entreating  him  not  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  merely  an  examination  of  “the 
line.”+  A  long  list  of  “iniquities”  in  this  way 
might  be  given  :  they  are  perpetrated  not 
only  against  artists  who  are  mere  contri¬ 
butors  to  the  exhibition,  but  even  against 
the  members  thereof — several  of  whom  have 
good  ground  of  complaint  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  their  pictures  have  been  treated. 
“  Up  high  ”  and  “  down  low  ”  visitors  must 
look  to  be  able  to  judge  fairly  of  the  merits 
of  the  collection  :  if  they  form  opinions  only 
from  “  the  line,”  they  will  consider  the  pre¬ 
sent  exhibition  the  worst  they  have  seen 
for  years.  It  is  really  not  so,  although  the 
“  hangers  ”  have  made  it  seem  so.  The  evil 
of  this  is  not  so  much  that  it  injures,  if  it 
do  not  ruin,  individual  artists,  but  that  it  is 
disastrous  to  Art,  and  most  prejudicial  to 
the  true  interests  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

We  remember  the  good  old  days  of 
Somerset  House,  when  the  rule  was  free¬ 
dom  of  handling,  and  what  was  called  a 
“spirited  touch;”  anything  approaching  to 
“aesthetic”  Art 

(“We  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  us  that  word”) 

was  regarded  as  the  essence  of  imbecility. 
The  rule  now  is,  the  finest  microscopic  mani¬ 
pulation  ;  therefore,  in  the  race  we  are  now 
running,  he  who  is  most  painfully  minute 
in  his  descriptions  is  the  winner.  Great 
revolutions  are  effected  in  our  time.  The 
free-and-easy  republicanism  of  Art  has  de¬ 
parted,  and  we  may  soon  live  under  an  iron 
technocracy,  destructive  alike  both  of  eye¬ 
sight  and  nerves.  But  speaking  more  im¬ 
mediately  “  anent  ”  these  fifteen  hundred 
works,  we  do  not  find  the  mass  relieved  by 
the  same  standard  of  quality  which  was 
here  and  there  distributed  on  the  walls  last 
year.  But  not  even  is  poetry  so  unequal  as 
Art  ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected 
that  painters  can  sustain  themselves  at  the 


*  The  hangers  were  Mr.  Abraham  Cooper,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Herbert,  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Lee. 

t  For  example,  it  is  just  possible  that  two  of  the  best 
landscapes  by  two  of  the  best  landscape-painters  of  any 
age  or  country — Mr.  J.  D.  Harding  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Pyne 
—  which  we  find  in  the  Architectural  Room — and  even 
thero  not  advantageously  placed  — -  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Herbert,  and  Lee  to  be  very 
inferior  productions,  from  the  exhibition  of  which 
neither  the  artists  nor  the  Academy  can  derive  any 
credit  whatever  :  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  induce  a  like 
opinion  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  visitors — artists  or  the 
public.  It  should  be  stated,  moreover,  that  these  two 
pictures  are  the  only  pictures  the  artists — Mr.  Harding 
and  Mr.  Pyne — sent  to  the  exhibition. 
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highest  level  which  they  may  on  a  few  occa¬ 
sions  during  their  lives  have  reached.  Many 
for  whose  works  the  public  always  look  are 
below  their  own  average  ;  but  there  are 
others  whose  names  have  been  compara¬ 
tively  unknown,  who  win  a  substantial  re¬ 
putation.  It  is  true — among  those  who 
enjoy  prominent  places — if  they  have  not 
equalled  themselves,  they  can  paint  nothing 
positively  bad  ;  but  again,  there  are  those 
equally  prominent,  who  can  paint  nothing 
really  good.  Mulready,  whose  works  used 
to  be  eagerly  sought  for,  exhibits  nothing  ; 
indeed,  we  have  seen  nothing  of  any  import¬ 
ance  from  him  for  some  years.  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,  whose  works  also  attract  so  much 
attention,  contributes  nothing.  Linn  ell  ex¬ 
hibits  only  one  :  apropos  of  the  landscape, 
there  is  but  little  of  aspiration  in  it ;  that 
which  was,  last  year  and  the  year  before,  is 
now  ;  while  much  of  that  which  has  been  of 
late  years  is  infinitely  inferior  to  that  which 
we  remember  in  years  gone  by.  While  the 
figure-painting  of  the  Academy  has  been 
rapidly  advancing,  the  quality  of  its  land¬ 
scape  has  deteriorated  ;  in  landscape  the 
Academy  is  far  behind  those  who  are  called 
outsiders.  We  find  certainly  everywhere 
the  closest  imitation  of  nature,  but  this  is 
not  all  that  is  desired. 

There  is,  however,  one  picture  in  the 
collection  that  will  mark  this  year — 1855 — 
as  an  epoch  in  British  Art.  The  truly  great 
work  which  bears  the  name  of  “  Leighton  ” 
cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  all 
visitors  to  the  Royal  Academy  ;  and  it  is 
not  the  least  of  the  gratifying  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  that  Her  Majesty  and 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  became 
its  purchasers,  having  evidently  been  the 
first  to  perceive  and  estimate  its  value. 
The  artist  is,  we  are  told,  a  young  man — 
not  more  than  twenty-four  years  old  ;  he 
has  been  studying  for  a  long  period  in 
Rome.  Industry  and  originality  of  thought, 
as  well  as  genius  of  the  very  highest  order, 
are  manifest  in  the  first  production  he  has 
submitted  to  public  gaze.  It  is  a  rare  event 
to  find  the  painter  of  any  country  making  a 
position  at  once, — taking  foremost  pro¬ 
fessional  rank  without  having  previously 
“felt  his  way,”  and  creating  astonishment 
as  well  as  admiration  universally.  There 
has  been  no  production  of  modern  times 
more  entirely  excellent  than  this.  It  is  of 
the  truest  order  of  worth  :  no  “  slap-dash  ” 
for  effect ,  no  “niggling”  labour  in  vain; 
it  is  faithful  to  a  high  purpose  :  the  con¬ 
ception  is  worthy  of  the  theme,  and  that 
theme  is  of  the  loftiest,  for  it  elevates  and 
honours  and  perpetuates  the  glory  of  the 
artist  and  the  Art.  It  is  easy  to  pre¬ 
dict  that,  out  of  this  triumphant  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  the  fame  it  must  undoubtedly 
secure  for  its  producer,  a  more  wholesome 
style  will  prevail,  and  influence  our 
“school:”  avoiding,  as  it  does  so  thoroughly, 
the  errors  of  a  past,  and  the  evils  of  a 
pi-esent,  “  mode  ”  of  painting,  both  of 
which  have  been  the  curses  of  our  age. 
It  is  on  this  account,  chiefly,  that  we 
hail  the  advent  of  the  “  new  artist  ” — 
his  picture  is  a  large  enjoyment,  a 
positive  refreshment  to  the  critic  wearied 
with  perpetual  repetitions  of  accustomed 
things  :  and  the  more  so  because  wTe 
may  believe  it  prophetic  of  a  future  :  we 
date  hence  a  higher,  healthier,  and  more 
national  aim  at  excellence — a  resort  to 
worthier  sources — a  more  careful  study  of 
authorities — more  self-thinking — a  far  less 
slavish  subservience  to  meannesses  miscalled 
nature — and  a  bolder  and  better  inspiration 
for  guidance  thi’oughout,  all — as  the  leading 
characteristics  of  British  Art :  and  while  we 
heartily  and  cordially  congratulate  this 
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young  painter  on  iiis  triumph  we  already 
acknowledge  him  as  one  whose  destiny  it  is 
very  largely,  and  beneficially,  to  influence  Art. 

Proceed  we  now  to  examine  individually 
the  several  leading  works  of  the  exhibition 
of  1855. 

No.  9.  ‘Market  Morning,’  J.  C.  Hook,  A. 
This  is  essentially  a  study  of  an  upland 
approach  to  a  cottage,  thus  described  in  a 
quotation  : — 

“  There’s  a  single  small  cottage,  a  nest  like  a  Jove’s, 
The  only  one  dwelling  on  earth  that  she  loves.” 

The  cottage  is  seen  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  from  it,  going  to  market,  is  a  girl  on 
a  pony  ;  but  the  picture  is  the  locale, 
which  is  drawn  and  painted  with  marvellous 
fidelity.  The  associations  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  sentimental  for  the  poetry — eggs, 
butter,  chickens,  and  a  stout  homely  rustic 
scarcely  afford  a  theme  for  a  touching  strain. 

No.  10.  ‘  In  the  Wood,’  T.  TJwins,  E.A. 
The  subject  is  from  the  German  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Freiligrath.  A  lady  is  seen  amid  the 
leafage  of  a  glade  apparently  impervious. 
She  is  altogether  in  white  ;  nothing  can  be 
more  simple  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
picture  is  realised,  the  white  figure  being 
relieved  by  the  foliage  behind. 

No.  12.  ‘The  Market  Square  at  Como, 
North  Italy,’  G.  C.  Stanfield.  In  its 
light  and  dark  arrangement,  this  view 
consists  of  only  two  parts,  a  breadth  of 
middle  tones,  that  is,  the  square  and  its 
architecture,  and  the  bright  sky  :  and,  after 
all,  in  what  shape  soever  wre  find  it,  sim¬ 
plicity  is  ever  more  captivating  than  osten¬ 
tatious  display.  The  solidity  of  manner  in 
which  the  tower  on  the  right  is  painted  is 
deserving  of  all  praise. 

No.  15.  ‘  On  the  Llugwy,’  C.  Marshall. 
A  small  picture,  of  which  the  subject  is  a 
portion  of  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river,  beyond 
which  is  seen  a  mountain  horizon.  The 
little  picture  is  low  in  tone,  but  it  is  har¬ 
monious  and  effective. 

No.  16.  ‘  Britomart  Disarming,’  F.  E. 

PlCKERSGILL,  A. 

“  With  that  her  glistering  helmet  she  unlaced, 

Which  doft,  her  golden  lockes,  that  were  upbound 
Still  in  a  knot,  unto  her  heeles  downe  traced ; 

*  *  * 

Such  when  those  knights  and  ladies  all  about 
Beheld  her,  all  were  with  amazement  smit.” 

The  subject  is  from  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Faerie  Queene,  the  most  difficult  poem  in 
our  classics  that  a  painter  can  work  from. 
It  is  more  easy  to  paint  from  Shakespeare 
or  Milton,  or  indeed  any  of  our  poets,  than 
it  is  to  work  from  Spenser — that  is,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  few  satisfactory  picture  s 
we  see  from  Spenser.  In  this  composition  the 
artist  works  closely  from  his  text— the  act 
of  Britomart  disarming,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  bystanders,  constitute  the  theme.  It 
is  difficult  to  paint  a  woman  in  armour,  and 
yet  maintain  the  feminine  character  ;  this, 
however,  is  most  successfully  effected  here. 
The  armour  is  admirably  painted. 

No.  17.  ‘  The  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
M.P.,’  P.  Westcott.  The  subject  is  pre¬ 
sented  standing,  wearing  his  official  robes, 
beneath  which  is  seen  an  ordinary  evening- 
dress  ;  the  figure  is  relieved  by  a  plain  back¬ 
ground.  The  resemblance  is  at  once 
recognisable. 

No.  23.  ‘Stratford-upon-Avon — the  close 
of  an  Autumnal  day,’  M.  Anthony.  A 
verse  of  Tennyson’s  is  given  as  describing 
the  point  of  the  picture  : 

“  Sweet  after  showers,  ambrosial  air 
That  rollest  from  the  gorgeous  gloom 
Of  evening,  over  brake  and  bloom, 

And  meadow,”  &c. 

There  is  but  little  of  Stratford  seen,  only 
the  spire  of  the  church  which  rises  over  the 
ashes  of  the  Swan  of  Avon.  The  picture 


consists  principally  of  a  foreground  compo¬ 
sition,  showing  a  canal  lock,  beyond  which 
lies  a  screen  of  trees.  It  is  an  elegant 
thought,  that  of  showing  only  the  spire  of 
the  church — it  is  suggestive  of  everything 
— a  vulgarised  view  of  the  town  itself  had 
been  of  no  value.  The  broken  foreground 
with  every  immediate  incident  is  rendered 
with  masterly  feeling. 

No.  25.  ‘  My  Cottage-door,’  E.  Osborn. 

A  small  picture — the  subject  a  girl  entering 
her  cottage-door,  round  which  are  trained  a 
luxuriant  multitude  of  summer  creepers. 

It  is  a  graceful  study. 

No.  27.  ‘The  Silent  Mole,’  W.  F.  Wither- 
ington,  E.A.  A  large  and  carefully- 
wrought  picture,  presenting  a  view  of  this 
little  river  and  a  section  of  the  richest  of 
the  meadows  through  which  it  flows.  In  the 
nearest  site  of  the  composition,  a  man  in  a 
boat  is  raising  some  eel-bucks  from  the 
river.  It  is  a  purely  English  landscape, 
remarkable  for  many  excellent  qualities. 

No.  28.  ‘A  Forest  Brook,’  J.  Stark.  It 
may  be  considered  an  equivocal  compliment 
to  an  artist  who  has  so  long  enjoyed  the 
reputation  which  this  artist  has  won,  to  say 
that  he  improves ;  but  it  can  be  instanced 
that  painters  may  improve  if  they  continue 
students,  even  to  the  end  of  a  long  life. 
The  subject  seems  to  be  some  outlying  glade 
of  Windsor  Forest :  infinitely  better  in 
colour  and  effect  than  very  many  prior 
works.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  evi¬ 
dences  very  extensive  knowledge  of  this 
kind  of  material. 

No.  29.  ‘  Anxiety,’ E.  Carrick.  We  do 
not  remember  this  name  in  the  class  of  art 
to  which  it  is  now  attached.  The  picture 
describes  the  anxiety  of  a  wife  waiting  for 
the  return  of  her  husband.  She  stands  at 
the  window  holding  her  sleeping  child,  and 
drawing  aside  the  curtain.  The  clock  dial 
marks  half-past  one.  There  is  little  of  acces¬ 
sory  in  the  composition,  but  the  story  is  most 
impressively  told.  The  figure  is  well  drawn, 
and  painted  with  much  firmness  ;  in  short, 
it  is  a  production  of  very  high  merit. 

No.  30.  ‘  Spaniel  and  Woodcock,’  A. 
Cooper,  E.A.  A  very  small  picture,  simply 
according  to  the  title — a  spaniel  starting  a 
woodcock.  Pictures  so  small,  unless  very 
highly  finished,  do  not  support  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  an  artist. 

No.  31.  ‘  A  Fracture,’  J.  C.  Hook,  A.  A 
portrait  of  a  little  boy  who  has  broken  his 
toy.  It  is  a  front  face,  small  and  sketchy  ; 
but  gracefully  and  effectively  wrought. 

No.  35.  ‘  Azaleas,’  Miss  A.  J.  Mutrie.  A 
small  composition,  in  which  the  flowers  are 
painted  with  infinite  delicacy  and  truth. 

No.  44.  ‘View  of  Heligoland,  where  the 
Foreign  Legion  will  Embark,’  J.  W.  Car¬ 
michael. 

“  The  meteor  flag  of  England 
Must  yet  terrific  burn. 

Till  Danger’s  troubled  night  depart, 

And  the  Star  of  Peace  return.” 

This  verse  supposes  the  presence  of  a  man- 
of-war.  She  is  a  line-of-battle-ship,  and  is 
signalling  the  island,  as  lying  to.  The  sea, 
the  drifting  clouds,  and,  above  all,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  smaller  craft  describe  a  stiff 
breeze ;  and  this  language  of  the  elements  we 
have  never  seen  more  powerfully  eloquent 
than  in  this  picture.  It  seems  to  be  full  of 
the  most  minute  and  technical  drawing.  It 
is,  therefore,  to  be  regretted  that  such  a 
work  should  have  been  placed  so  high,  for 
in  painting  a  ship  this  artist  is  unrivalled. 

No.  46.  ‘  A  Pai’ty  of  Pleasure  on  the  Lake 
of  Walleustadt,  in  Switzerland,’  F.  Danby, 
A.  This  is  a  large  picture,  and  like  those 
generally  exhibited  by  this  artist.  It  is  an 
evening  effect ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  time 
is  nearer  twilight  than  usual.  There  is  con¬ 


sequently  a  more  subdued  light  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  the  composition  as  to  its  distances 
is  clad  less  thinly  than  in  the  accustomed 
drapery  of  evening  mist.  On  the  right  rises 
a  screen  of  trees ;  the  rest  of  the  picture 
opens  over  the  lake  to  distant  mountains. 
The  company  of  revellers  occupy  two  barge¬ 
like  boats,  surmounted  by  sluggish  sails.  At 
a  little  distance  the  picture  has  a  certain 
poetical  charm  acting  impressively  on  the 
sense,  and  we  might  fancy  that  here  we 
were  about  to  join  a  revel  of 

“  The  Graces  and  the  rosy-bosom’cl  Hours,” 

but  a  nearer  examination  dispels  the  illu¬ 
sion.  It  is  broken  by  a  floating  beer-bottle, 
which  drifts  towards  us,  and  we  discover 
that  the  party  wear  coats  and  waistcoats 
made  by  Sclmitzler  of  Luzern,  and  eat  sau¬ 
sages  and  dandelion  salad.  Yet  although 
not  so  brilliant  as  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  see  from  the  hands  of  this  artist,  it  is  a 
production  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

No.  51.  ‘  Child  at  Play,’  E.  J.  Cobbett. 
She  is  seated  on  a  basket  reversed,  and  is 
amusing  herself  with  her  doll.  The  figure 
is  painted  with  great  firmness,  and  relieved 
by  a  plain  background.  The  expression 
and  colour  of  the  features  are  worthy  of  all 
praise. 

No.  63.  ‘The  See-Saw,’  H.  Le  Jeune. 
How  captivating  soever  may  be  some  of  the 
larger  picturesof  this  always  excellent  artist, 
in  brilliancy,  sweetness,  and  harmony,  they 
are  surpassed  by  his  smaller  and  simpler  sub  ¬ 
jects.  On  one  end  of  the  see-saw  a  girl  holds 
a  child,  while  at  the  other  end  a  boy  carefully 
acts  as  a  counterpoise.  The  picture  contains 
little  of  what  is  significantly  called  colour, 
but  what  there  is,  is  singularly  effective  by 
the  aid  of  the  warm  and  mellow  greys  which 
prevail  in  the  work. 

No.  64.  ‘  Don  Quixote’s  first  Impulse  to 
lead  the  Life  of  a  Knight-Errant,’  A.  J. 
Herbert,  junr.  “  Now  he  thought  it  con¬ 
venient  and  necessary,  as  well  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  his  own  honour  as  the  service  of 
the  public,  to  turn  knight-errant.”  This  is 
a  very  original  concept  ion  of  Don  Quixote. 
He  is  seated  in  a  thoughtful  attitude,  with 
a  book  on  his  knee,  from  which  he  has  just 
raised  his  head.  The  figure  declares  itself 
at  once  a  study  from  the  life — from  Spanish 
life — for  so  successful  are  the  brown  com¬ 
plexion  and  the  adust  features,  that  they 
never  could  be  improvised. 

No.  65.  ‘Morning:  the  Mouth  of  an 
English  Eiver,’  T.  Creswick,  E.A.  The 
composition  of  this  work  is  in  some  degree 
like  that  of  a  recent  production  by  the 
same  painter.  On  the  left  is  a  knoll 
whereon  is  placed  a  windmill  raised  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  sky ;  the  right  opens  an  exten¬ 
sive  view  of  the  river  towards  the  sea. 
A  road  passes  near  the  windmill,  and  a 
wayfarer  is  seen  approaching — the  first  that 
has  passed  that  way,  for  the  rabbits  are  not 
yet  scared  from  their  feed.  The  thin  cres¬ 
cent  of  the  new  moon  is  still  in  the  sky 
unextinguished  by  the  subdued  light  of 
the  rising  sun.  The  whole  of  the  near 
section  of  the  work  is  executed  with  that 
perfect  representation  of  grass,  weeds,  and 
broken  ground  which  eminently  distin¬ 
guishes  the  works  of  the  artist. 

No.  68.  ‘  El  Pasco,’  J.  Philip.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  picture,  which  is  the  property 
of  Her  Majesty,  is  a  group  of  two  Spanish 
ladies,  wearing  the  full  national  costume. 
The  coquetry  of  these  impersonations  is  most 
felicitously  expressed  ;  the  faces  are  Spanish 
in  contour,  complexion,  and  feature  ;  the 
artist  has  had  ample  opportunities  of  descri¬ 
bing  accurately  the  costume  which  is  shown. 

No.  69.  ‘  Consolation,’  C.  W.  Cope,  E.A. 
The  consolation  is  administered  by  a  child 
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to  its  mother  ;  he  wipes  the  tears  from  her 
eyes  as  she,  a  soldier’s  wife,  sits  over¬ 
whelmed  with  anguish  at  the  receipt  of  the 
news  from  Sebastopol  of  the  death  of  her 
husband.  The  narrative  is  very  perspicuous, 
all  the  circumstances  are  set  forth  in  terms 
extremely  touching. 

No.  70.  ‘  The  Viscountess  Glamis,’  L.  W. 
Desanges.  This  portrait  presents  the  lady 
seated,  and  of  the  size  of  life  ;  she  wears 
black  velvet,  over  which  is  thrown  a  white 
lace  mantle.  The  features  are  agreeable 
and  animated,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
work  is  more  simple  than  we  usually  find 
the  portraits  of  this  painter. 

No.  74.  'The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Dumferm- 
line,’  Sir  W.  J.  Gordon,  E.A.  This  is  an 
admirable  portrait.  Of  the  pictorial  brown 
coat  and  browner  waistcoat  (of  the  homely 
cut  now  called  morning-dress)  a  column 
might  be  written,  and  of  the  head  and  the 
features  a  page  ;  but  we  can  only  say  that 
the  best  principles  of  portrait-painting  were 
never  better  illustrated  than  here. 

No.  75.  ‘Cooling  the  Hoof,’  T.  S.  Cooper,  A. 
A  group  of  cows  in  a  meadow  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream  in  which  some  of  the  animals 
are  standing  ;  the  country  is  perfectly  flat, 
and  the  scene  therefore  is  open,  and  such  as 
this  artist  so  frequently  paints.  The  cows, 
we  think,  are  loosely  drawn,  and  we  have 
heard  the  lowing  of  many  of  them  before. 
We  begin  to  fear  that  this  artist,  once  a 
lacteum  sidus,  will  be  outshone  by  other 
stars  in  the  milky  wa.y. 

No.  76.  ‘  Mrs.  Coleridge,’  W.  Boxall,  A. 
A  small  half-length  figure,  seated.  The 
head  is  a  charming  study  ;  sweet  to  a 
degree  in  colour  and  expression.  The  artist 
does  not,  it  seems,  desire  his  works  “to  rustle 
in  French  silks  he  paints  nothing  but 
white,  and  that  in  the  licence  of  our  old 
school :  this  is  a  disappointment  to  ladies, 
who  like  to  see  the  quality  of  the  lace,  and 
above  all  the  fashion  of  the  “robe.” 

No.  11.  *  *  *  J.  C.  Hook,  A.  An 
apology  for  a  title  appears  here  in  the  shape 
of  a  line  from  Spenser — 

“  Colin,  thou  ken’st  the  southemo  shepheavd’s  boye,” 

presuming  it  to  be  what  is  pleasantly  called 
in  ancient  catalogues  “a  conversation;” 
but  the  virtue  of  the  work  lies  in  the  land¬ 
scape,  the  local  truth  of  which  is  really 
marvellous.  We  are  upon  a  hill  side — one 
of  those  hills  that  occur  passun  in  Surrey  ; 
and  we  might  listen  to  the  chat  of  a  boy 
herding  sheep,  and  a  girl  knitting  stockings, 
but  these  breezy  downs  are  much  too  tempt¬ 
ing.  The  right-hand  section  is  beautifully 
diversified  with  the  sheep  and  variously 
hued  herbage,  but  on  the  left  there  is  green 
pasturage  which  should  have  been  broken. 
The  distance  closes  with  trees  ;  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  most  scrupulous  imitation  of  nature. 

No.  78.  ‘  Scene — Lawn  before  the  Duke’s 
Palace.  Orlando  about  to  Engage  with 
Charles  the  Duke’s  Wrestler,’  D.  Maclise, 
E.A.  The  subject  of  this  work  is  a  passage 
from  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act  of  “  As 
you  Like  It,”  which  we  quote,  in  order  to 
show  the  spirit  which  animates  Orlando  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Charles. 

“  Orlando.  I  beseecli  you,  punish  me  not  with  your 
hard  thoughts,  wherein  I  confess  me  much  guilty  to 
deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  anything.  But  let 
your  fair  eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with  me  to  my  trial, 
wherein,  if  I  be  foiled,  there  is  but  one  shamed  that  was 
never  gracious ;  if  killed,  but  one  dead  that  is  willing 
to  be  so.  I  shall  do  myself  no  -wrong,  for  I  have  none 
to  lament  me;  the  world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have 
nothing  ;  only  in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place  which  may 
be  better  supplied  when  I  have  made  it  empty. 

“Rosalind.  The  little  strength  I  have  I  would  it 
were  with  you. 

“  Celia.  And  mine  to  eke  out  hers.” 

Orlando  addresses  Eosalind  and  Celia, 
who  attempt  to  dissuade  him  from  wrest¬ 
ling  with  Charles,  and  the  Duke  turns  aside 


to  disembarrass  the  parties.  But  in  the 
picture  we  find,  by  a  licence  of  the  painter, 
the  Duke  present  while  Orlando  addresses 
the  ladies.  The  representation,  therefore, 
is  rather  that  immediately  preceding  the 
commencement  of  the  trial.  The  Duke  is 
seated  in  the  centre,  and  the  principal  per¬ 
sons  present  range  nearly  on  a  plane  across 
the  composition.  On  the  right  of  the  Duke 
are  Dennis  (a  servant),  Oliver,  the  wrestler 
Charles,  and  Le  Beau  ;  and  on  his  left  Celia, 
Eosalind,  Touchstone  seated  on  the  ground, 
Orlando,  Adam,  and  lords  and  attendants. 
The  figure  of  Charles  is  that  of  a  Scythian 
Hercules,  to  whom,  according  to  appearance, 
the  slender  form  of  Orlando  should  have 
yielded  as  a  sapling.  The  tone  of  the  work 
is  not  historical ;  it  is  as  it  should  be — dra¬ 
matic.  The  costumes,  dispositions  of  light 
and  shade,  are  as  usual  unexceptionable.  As 
a  painter  of  draperies,  this  artist  is  one  of  a 
few  who  excel ;  and  the  eloquence  of  his 
expression  is  always  full  of  point.  The 
group  of  the  picture  is  that  of  Celia  and 
Eosalind,  notwithstanding  the  defects  of 
these  figures,  and  they  are  not  faultless. 
We  recognise  in  them  the  same  type  as  that 
of  Hamlet’s  mother,  as  Strongbow’s  Eva  ; 
nay,  even  as  Ophelia;  and  all  these  ladies 
are  in  some  degree  embonpointees.  We 
would  that  this  well  known  face  and  figure 
could  be  changed.  The  work  is,  however, 
in  all  respects,  one  of  the  highest  excellence. 
The  story  is  told  with  singular  power : 
each  individual  of  the  group  contributes 
largely  to  the  effect  of  the  whole  ;  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  several  characters  is  unexcep¬ 
tionable.  Moreover,  it  exhibits  careful 
finish  in  all  its  parts.  The  accessories  are 
elaborately  wrought :  and,  undoubtedly, 
the  picture  is  one  of  the  best  achievements 
of  our  school. 

No.  79.  ‘  Capt.  Emmat,  Adjutant  of  the 
Worcestershire  Yeomanry,’  —  Painted  for 
Lord  Ward,  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  F. 
Grant,  E.A.  A  life-sized  portrait,  present¬ 
ing  the  officer  mounted.  The  horse  is  care¬ 
fully  drawn;  but  the  “big”  work  occupies 
a  space  of  which  it  is  not  worthy. 

No.  85.  ‘Mrs.  John  Stuart,’  D.  Macnee. 
The  lady  is  seated.  She  wears  a  grey  silk 
dress.  The  figure  is  relieved  in  the  simplest 
manner  by  an  open  background.  The  ex¬ 
pression  is  life-like. 

No.  86.  ‘Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent,’ 
H.  W.  Pickersgill,  E.A.  An  excellent 
portrait,  and  a  striking  likeness  of  the  ac¬ 
complished  gentleman  who,  having  filled 
several  diplomatic  posts,  is  now  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

No.  87.  ‘Ilfracombe,  North  Devon,’  C. 
Stanfield,  E.A  A  small  picture,  affording 
a  view  of  a  harbour  closed  on  each  side  by  a 
rocky  eminence.  In  the  nearest  site,  which 
is  the  sand  at  low  water,  there  are  numerous 
figures  engaged  in  unloading  a  brig  that 
is  laid  upon  the  sand.  The  picture  has  all 
the  firmness  which  this  artist  imparts  to  his 
works;  but  there  is  less  of  colour  than  is 
usually  found  in  them. 

No.  88.  ‘  The  Sylvan  Spring,’  E.  Eed- 
GRxWE,  E.A. 

“  Deep  and  still  that  gliding  stream. 

Beautiful  to  me  doth  seem 
As  the  river  of  a  dream.” 

The  subject  is  closed  by  an  abrupt  bank 
with  trees,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  pool 
with  a  flow  over  the  near  bank.  Life  is 
communicated  to  the  passage  by  some  sheep 
and  a  girl  with  a  pitcher  at  the  stream. 
This  kind  of  subject  is  painted  by  the  artist 
with  extraordinary  truth. 

No.  90.  ‘An  Armenian  Lady,  Cairo  :  the 
Love  Missive,’  J.  F.  Lewis. 

“  The  token  flowers  that  toll 

What  words  on  never  speak  so  well.” 


This  is  the  first  painting  we  remember  to 
have  seen  exhibited  under  this  name.  We 
have  elsewhere  spoken  as  they  merit  of 
his  drawings  in  the  Old  Water-Colour 
Exhibition,  and  this  picture  we  cannot 
describe  in  terms  less  laudatory.  It  is 
small,  and  has  all  the  finish  of  his  water¬ 
colour  works,  but  with  more  softness.  The 
lady  is  seated  according  to  the  manner 
of  her  country,  and  her  head  is  seen  in 
profile  ;  the  draperies,  flowers,  shrubs,  and 
accessories  are  painted  with  painful  mi¬ 
nuteness,  and  yet,  with  the  softness  which 
we  have  mentioned,  there  is  no  lack  of 
breadth.  The  face  looks  as  if  it  had  beeu 
stippled  with  a  single  hair. 

No.  92.  ‘An  Irish  Cabin,’  T.  Earl.  A 
picture  of  much  merit,  but  we  think  it 
excelled  by  No.  93.  ‘  Minding  the  House,’ 
a  cottage  interior,  in  which  are  seen  the 
guardians — a  little  girl  and  a  dog.  The 
subject  is  well  lighted  —  good  in  colour, 
and  in  every  respect  a  successful  production. 

No.  94.  ‘Afternoon:  the  Eiver’s  Bank,’ 
T.  Creswick,  E.A.  This  seems  to  be  a 
pendant  to  a  picture  already  noticed.  In  all 
the  pictures  recently  exhibited  by  this 
painter,  he  seems  to  have  subsided  into 
low  tone.  This  looks  like  a  composition; 
at  least  it  differs  from  earlier  works,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  may  be  that  he  does  not  consult 
nature  so  much  as  formerly.  The  left  is 
closed  by  a  group  of  trees,  while  on  the 
right  the  course  of  the  river  is  open, 
crossed  near  the  foreground  by  a  foot¬ 
bridge.  The  grassy  bank  is  painted  with 
palpable  reality,  but  the  trees  are  not 
graduated  into  masses  and  depth  as  others 
we  have  seen  of  the  same  series.  The 
whole  is  laid  in  with  low  and  middle  tones, 
the  highest  lights  being  sparingly  gathered 
uji  in  two  or  three  patches,  in  one  of  the 
cows,  and  their  guiding  and  guardian  cherub 
— a  rustic  child. 

No.  95.  ‘  Sancho  Panza,  and  Dr.  Pedro 
Eezio,’  C.  E.  Leslie,  EA.  The  subject  is 
taken  from  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote. 
The  Sancho  that  is  here  again  presented  to 
us  is  the  same  corpulent,  bustling,  bundle 
of  proverbs,  to  whom  we  have  already  been 
introduced  in  others  of  Mr.  Leslie’s  works, 
but  not  the  same  quaint  sententious  indi¬ 
vidual  who  holds  converse  with  the  Duchess 
in  the  Vernon  picture.  Of  the  latter  short 
dark  man  we  see  only  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
much  more  remains  behind,  but  the  pre¬ 
sent  Sancho  is  a  full  blown  character.  He 
is  spread  out  before  us,  and  means  no  more 
than  he  says.  He  is  seated  at  table  facing 
us,  attended  by  lacqueys,  who  place  before 
him  the  smoking  viands  which  the  doctor 
prohibits,  in  favour  of  wafers  and  quince 
marmalade.  The  doctor  stands  with  his 
back  to  us  (we  wish  his  dead  black  cloak 
had  been  relieved  a  little  by  some  reflected 
light),  and  Sancho  and  the  lacqueys  listen 
attentively  to  his  commendation  of  simples. 
The  picture  is  here  and  there  slight  in 
manner,  but  it  has  otherwise  all  the  pre¬ 
cision  and  cleaniess  of  the  best  of  the 
painter’s  works. 

No.  100.  ‘  Nassau  W.  Senior,’  H.  W. 
Phillips.  A  head  and  bust  portrait  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  act  of  writing :  the 
features  are  endowed  with  thoughtful  ex¬ 
pression  ;  too  highly  coloured,  perhaps  :  but 
the  work  altogether  is  one  of  considerable 
excellence. 

No.  103.  ‘  Spring — the  First  of  a  Series  of 
the  Seasons,’  T.  Webster,  E.A.  A  small 
picture,  containing  a  group  of  children 
playing  on  a  foreground  section  of  green¬ 
sward,  closed  in  by  trees.  We  have  not 
before  observed  this  artist  so  excursive  in 
landscape.  The  grass  and  trees  are  rendered 
with  the  utmost  delicacy,  yet  without  the 
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loss  of  depth  and  roundness  ;  but,  above 
all,  the  children  are  the  substance  of  the 
composition.  No  painter  that  has  ever 
professed  delineation  of  youth  has  succeeded 
so  well  in  seizing  youthful  characteristic, 
unqualified  and  unexaggerated. 

No.  107.  ‘  Scottish  Interior — Old  Woman 
at  the  Shank,’  J.  Cassie.  The  old  woman 
is  not  so  carefully  drawn  as  might  be  ;  but 
the  simple  dispositions  in  this  interior  are 
very  like  a  reality,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  room  is  lighted  is  very  effective. 
What  the  “  shank”  is  does  not  very  clearly 
appear ;  it  may  be  something  technical — 
technicality  and  affectation  are  always 
offensive  in  the  titles  of  pictures. 

No.  108.  ‘  Maria  Tricks  Malvolio,’  W.  P. 
Frith,  K.A.  The  exact  passage  supplying 
the  subject  are  her  words  on  depositing  the 
letter, — “  Lie  thou  there,  for  here  comes  the 
trout  that  must  be  caught  with  tickling.” 
It  is  a  small  picture,  presenting  Maria  in 
the  act  of  laying  down  the  letter  among  the 
very  densest  of  the  garden  shrubs.  The 
foliage  and  branches,  something  like  those 
of  the  ilex,  traverse  and  come  before  the 
figure  ;  but  yet  a  more  perilous  arrange¬ 
ment  is  that  of  the  light  ;  for  these  leafy 
passages  are  lighted  up  so  as  to  compete 
with  the  figure  in  importance  ;  yet  they 
are,  nevertheless,  superseded  by  the  light 
on  the  figure.  A  vivacious  and  significant 
expression  is  most  successfully  given  to 
Maria  ;  and  the  whole  is  executed  with  the 
artist’s  usual  grace. 

No.  109.  ‘The  New  Number,’  J.  A. 
Y inter.  A  girl  reading  “  the  new  number,” 
which,  by-the-by,  to  the  unassisted  ima¬ 
gination,  is  an  unintelligible  title.  The 
picture  is  small,  but  it  displays  taste  and 
knowledge. 

No.  111.  ‘  II  Penseroso,’  W.  E.  Frost,  A. 
Rather  “  La  Penserosa,”  being  a  study  of  a 
girl  in  deep  thought :  it  is  a  small  picture, 
and,  perhaps,  less  attractive  than  others  of 
a  similar  standard  by  the  same  painter. 

No.  112.  ‘The  Gillie,’  A.  Cooper,  R.A. 
The  gillie  plays  but  a  secondary  part  in  the 
picture ;  the  principal  being  a  shooting 
pony,  which  is  most  skilfully  pourtrayed. 
It  frequently  occurs  in  the  works  of  this 
artist  that  the  horses,  being  drawn  with 
taste  and  skill,  extinguish  the  pretensions 
of  the  human  figures  with  which  they  are 
associated. 

No.  119.  “The  Lord  Almaric  Athelstane 
Spencer  Churchill,  and  the  Lady  Clementine 
Spencer  Churchill,  the  Infant  Children  of 
Charlotte  Augusta,  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough,’  J.  Sant.  So  stands  the  title  ; 
yet  the  picture  does  not  represent  infants, 
but  a  boy  and  a  girl  already  well  grown, 
and  very  busily  feeding  their  bird.  The 
attention  of  both  children  is  fixed  upon 
some  object,  which  the  spectator  discovers 
by  the  shadow  on  the  window-shutter  to  be 
a  bird,  that  does  not  appear  in  the  picture. 
The  incident  is  very  circumstantially  made 
out,  constituting  the  work  rather  a  picture 
than  a  portrait. 

No.  120.  ‘Beatrice,’  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake, 
P.R.A.  The  picture  is  a  life-sized  head  and 
bust ;  but  we  scarcely  know  which  Beatrice 
to  take  it  for.  There  is  something  in  it  that 
might  point  to  Dante’s  “  Theology,”— for 

“  La  nbbile  virtu  Beatrice  intende. 

Per  lo  libero  arbitrio,  e  perb  guarda, 

Che  l’abbi  a  mente  s’a  parlar  ten  prendc.” 

If  she  be  the  Beatrice  of  Benedict,  she  is 
much  subdued  since  we  knew  her  of  yore, — 

“  For  nature  never  framed  a  woman’s  heart 
Of  prouder  stuff  than  that  of  Beatrice.” 

AVe  therefore  incline  to  the  allegory,  or 
rather  to  that  kind  of  impersonation, 
neither  positively  real  nor  allegorical,  by 
which  this  artist,  as  we  suppose,  typifies 


certain  human  perfections.  The  head  and 
the  entire  composition  are  painted  with  the 
nicest  care. 

No.  121.  ‘Flitting  Shadows,’  H.  Jutsum. 
This  is  a  highland  landscape — it  may  be  a 
ridgy  passage  in  the  wilds  of  Arran.  It  is 
charmingly  harmonious  in  colour,  and  bears 
everywhere,  not  only  in  its  black  sheep,  but 
in  its  herbage  and  geological  features,  a 
lively  impress  of  the  land  of  heather.  The 
title  is  most  satisfactorily  realised  :  a  large 
expanse  of  country  is  spread  before  us,  over 
which  the  shadows  of  the  driving  clouds  are 
described  as  rapidly  passing. 

No.  122.  ‘Church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Caen, 
Normandy,’  L.  J.  Wood.  Apiece  of  ancient 
and  weather-worn  architecture,  whereof  the 
details  are  rendered  with  great  fidelity  of 
drawing  and  solidity  of  painting. 

No.  124.  ‘The  Birthplace  of  the  Streamlet,’ 
J.  C.  Hook,  A.  A  small  upright  picture,  the 
subject  of  which  is  closed  in  by  a  weedy 
bank,  on  which  trees  are  growing,  though 
little  else  than  their  roots  are  visible.  It 
seems  to  have  been  very  closely  studied 
from  nature,  and  with  a  success  which 
communicates  to  it  much  interest. 

No.  126.  ‘Lovers,’  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A. 
They  are  seated,  and  wear  modern  costume. 
It  is  agreeably  painted  :  the  point  of  the 
story  is  at  once  seen. 

No.  127.  ‘  Through  the  Green  Shade 
Wandering,’  A.  Egg,  A.  A  small  half- 
length  study  of  a  lady  ;  very  like  a  portrait, 
though  wearing  the  costume  of  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  Of  the  movement  of  the  lady’s 
head,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  very 
graceful.  No.  136  is  a  work  also  by  the 
same  painter,  but  very  different  in  subject : 
it  has  no  title,  but,  in  the  place  of  that, 
there  is  a  passage  of  poetry,  rather  hack¬ 
neyed,  but  we  like  hackneyed  verse, — 

“  Oh,  what  was  love  made  for,  if  ’tis  not  the  same 

Through  joy  and  through  torment,  tliroug-h  glory 
and  shame, 

I  know  not,  I  ask  not,  if  guilt’s  in  that  heart, 

I  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever  thou  art.’* 

There  is  more  of  it,  but  we  content  our¬ 
selves  with  this,  to  show,  in  default  of'  a 
title,  the  nature  of  the  scene.  The  subject 
seems  to  be  a  story  of  an  Irish  gentleman, 
imprisoned,  perhaps,  for  having  taken  some 
part  in  the  Irish  insurrections  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  He  is  visited  by  his 
wife  ;  and  in  his  agony  he  throws  himself 
into  her  arms  :  there  is  nothing  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  beyond  the  figures,  but  in  them  alone 
is  set  forth  a  long  and  sad  story. 

No.  137.  ‘Lieutenant-General  Hearsey  in 
the  Dress  of  the  Irregular  Native  Cavalry 
of  the  E.I.C.S.,’  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.  Elect. 
This  is  a  small  full-length  portrait,  in  the 
very  picturesque  dress  mentioned  in  the 
title.  The  officer  holds  a  scimitar  in  his 
right  hand,  and  rests  his  left  on  a  brass 
gun.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  veiy  striking 
work,  being  excellent  as  a  portrait  and 
valuable  as  a  picture. 

No.  141.  ‘The  Mitherless  Bairn,’  T.  Faed. 
The  subject  is  from  the  poetry  of  Thom  : — 

“  Her  spirit  that  passed  in  yon  hour  of  his  birth, 

Still  watches  his  love-lorn  wand’rings  on  earth. 
Recording  in  Heaven  the  blessings  they  earn, 

Who  couthily  deal  with  the  mitherless  bairn.” 

The  subject  is  of  a  homely  kind,  but  the 
picture  is  of  a  rare  and  high  quality.  The 
scene  is  the  home  of  a  family  of  cottagers, 
at  whose  door  the  “mitherless  bairn” — a 
poor  destitute  child  in  sordid  rags — has  pre¬ 
sented  himself.  The  rude  comforts  of  the 
interior,  and  the  ruddy  health  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  form  a  strong  con¬ 
trast  to  him  in  his  destitute  condition.  The 
right-hand  portion  of  the  work,  with  the 
figures  which  are  grouped  there,  are  equal 
to  the  very  best  productions  of  this  class  : 
on  the  left  sits  the  mother  of  the  family, 


admirably  painted ;  but  we  think  the  effect  of 
this  figure  injured  by  the  light  on  the  left. 

No.  142.  ‘  Dutch  Boats  Entering  Harbour 
— Zuider  Zee,’  C.  Stanfield,  R.A.  A  small 
picture,  showing  only  a  dogger  with  a  large 
merchantman  in  the  distance  :  the  compo¬ 
sition  is  assisted  by  the  end  of  the  jetty. 
The  colour  of  the  water,  which  is  somewhat 
muddy,  indicates  the  proximity  of  the  shore  ; 
and  the  indications  of  wind  are  sufficiently 
felt.  Very  similar  subjects  have  been 
painted  before  by  this  artist,  all  distinguished 
by  great  originality  and  power. 

No.  143.  ‘  Portrait  of  an  Old  Scotch  Lady,’ 
J.  Robertson.  She  is  seated,  and  wears 
widow’s  weeds.  There  are  no  accessories, 
the  figure  being  relieved  by  a  plain  back¬ 
ground.  This  is  one  of  the  best  portraits 
we  have  for  some  time  seen.  The  face  is 
well  lighted,  so  as  to  define  all  the  markings 
with  spirit,  without  cutting  up  the  features. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  production  of  the  very  highest 
promise  ;  and  qualifies  the  artist  even  now 
to  take  high  rank  as  a  portrait-painter. 

No.  148, ‘Joseph  Robinson  Pease,  Esq., 
of  Hesslewood,  East  Yorkshire.  Presented 
to  Him  by  his  Friends  and  Neighbours,’ 
Sir  J.  Watson  Gordon,  R.A.  The  figure  is 
seated,  and  holds  a  book  :  like  all  the  works 
of  the  artist,  the  head  is  painted  with 
masterly  power. 

No.  149,  ‘Lear  recovering  his  Senses  at 
the  Sight  of  Cordelia,’  J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A. 

"Lear.  Pray  do  not  mock  me  : 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man, 

Fourscore  and  upward  ;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 

I  fear,  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 

Methinks  I  should  know  you. 

Yet  I  am  doubtful.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  Do  not  laugh  at  me  ; 

For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

“  Cordelia.  And  so  I  am — I  am.” 

Lear  is  yet  upon  the  couch  whereon  he 
has  been  extended  in  sickness :  he  rises  as 
addressing  his  daughter,  whom  we  see  in 
profile.  The  features  of  Lear  are  fully  ex¬ 
pressive  of  his  doubt  and  embarrassment, 
and  those  of  Cordelia  are  eloquent  in  the 
language  of  affection.  The  physician  is  seen 
at  the  entrance  to  the  tent,  beyond  which 
lies  the  sea.  The  composition  contains  as 
little  of  accessory  as  possible  :  the  story  is 
entirely  confided  to  the  features  and  personal 
expression,  deriving  great  assistance  from 
the  hands.  In  execution  the  work  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  elaborate  finish,  but  without 
any  approach  to  hardness;  and  nowhere 
do  we  find  any  incident  that  can  derogate 
from  the  earnestness  of  the  subject. 

No.  150,  ‘  Near  Manchester,’  E.  Hargttt, 
A  small  picture,  abounding  in  originality, 
and  very  like  the  work  of  an  artist  much 
accustomed  to  work  from  nature. 

No.  151,  ‘  A  Breton  Girl  selling  her  Hair,’ 
A.  Provis.  This  is  a  French  provincial 
interior,  rich  in  the  carved  armoires  that 
we  see  in  Normandy  and  Brittany.  There 
are  several  figures,  and  among  them  the 
girl  displaying  her  long  and  ample  tresses. 
The  composition  is  full  of  material,  the 
whole  of  which  is  executed  with  the  scru¬ 
pulous  elaboration  which  characterise  the 
productions  of  the  painter. 

No.  1 52,  ‘  From  Our  Special  Correspondent,’ 
T.  Faed.  This  is  a  small  cottage  interior, 
with  an  old  woman  very  intently  reading 
the  Times.  The  figure  is  most  effectively 
lighted  ;  and  the  general  treatment,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  left  section,  is  most  judicious  : 
this,  in  short,  is  the  picture.  The  right 
section  is  de  trop. 

No.  153,  ‘The  Little  Stranger,’  D.  C. 
Gibson.  The  scene  is  the  cottage  of  a 
gamekeeper,  or  farmer ;  and  the  “little 
stranger  ”  is  nursed  by  the  grandmother  : 
the  composition  is  too  much  dislocated,  but 
the  execution  is  generally  very  careful :  no 
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proportion  of  this  can  be  dispensed  with, 
and  yet  there  is  a  deficiency  of  spirit. 

No.  154.  ‘A  Devonshire  Mill,’  F.  R.  Lee, 
R.A.  Not  a  very  attractive  subject  for 
an  oil  picture.  The  mill  is  a  small 
!  thatched  building,  working  with  an  under¬ 

shot  wheel. 

No.  156.  ‘  Portrait  of'  a  Gentleman,’  J. 
Robertson.  He  is  presented  seated  and 
reading,  the  head  is  in  profile.  Although  a 
good  work,  it  does  not  approach  in  excel¬ 
lence  the  portrait  of  the  old  Scotch  lady 
by  the  same  artist,  already  noticed. 

No.  159.  ‘The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert 
Harry  Inglis,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  &c.,  late  one  of 
the  Burgesses  of  the  University  of  Oxford,’ 
G.  Richmond.  This  portrait,  we  are  told, 
has  been  painted  by  subscription  of  friends 
and  former  constituents  for  the  picture 
gallery  of  the  University.  It  is  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  size  of  life,  we  think 
taller  than  the  late  baronet — the  figure  is 
attired  in  the  robes  of  his  dignity.  It  is  a 
striking  resemblance,  and  the  first  essay  in 
this  department  of  art  we  have  seen  by  the 
artist.  Few  portraits  in  the  collection  will 
be  more  generally  interesting  as  calling  to 
remembrance  the  venerable  and  estimable 
gentleman  so  largely  known  and  as  largely 
beloved. 

No.  161.  We  read  in  the  catalogue  ‘Royal 
Pensioners  at  Carisbrook  Castle,  1650,’ 
C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.  For  “pensioners”  we 
think  the  word  prisoners  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted  ;  if  this  be  not  an  error  there 
are  many  errors  in  the  catalogue,  inso¬ 
much  as  to  constitute  that  of  the  Royal 
Academy  the  most  incorrect  of  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  the  season.  This  is  the  story 
of  the  death  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
second  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  a  prin¬ 
cess  of  great  abilities  and  rare  virtue. 
She,  with  her  brother  Prince  Henry,  was 
sent  a  prisoner  to  Carisbrook  Castle,  and 
there  died  of  grief  in  1650.  She  was  found 
dead,  with  her  cheek  resting  on  her  bible, 
the  last  gift  of  her  father.  We  have  seen 
the  subject  variously  painted,  but  it  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  facts  to  place 
the  deceased  on  a  stone  window  bench, 
as  we  find  her  here.  The  subject  is 
treated  as  an  effect  ;  the  light  from  the 
window  falls  full  upon  the  lifeless  figure, 
and  strongly  opposed  to  it  are  those  of  the 
prince  and  one  of  the  guards. 

No.  162.  ‘The  Coast  at  Fairlight,’  J. 
Thorpe.  An  expanse  of  the  sea-shore  at 
low  water.  We  have  not  seen  at  Fairlight 
so  much  of  the  shore  dry  as  is  here  shown  ; 
the  subject  is,  however,  well  managed,  and 
thus  becomes  interesting. 

No.  167.  ‘The  Truant,’  G.  Smith.  He  is 
being  conducted  by  his  mother  to  school, 
and  a  party  of  boys  are  lying  in  wait  to 
snowball  him  as  he  passes,  for  the  snow  lies 
deep  upon  the  ground.  The  determination 
of  the  matron,  and  the  sullen  grief  of  the 
truant,  with  other  circumstances,  detail  the 
narrative  with  sufficient  precision ;  such 
figures  are  those  in  which  this  artist  excels. 

No.  168.  ‘Balaklava,  1854 — Conflict  at  the 
Guns,’  G.  Jones,  R.A.  The  Russian  gun- 
carriages  are  generally  painted  green,  here 
they  are  represented  as  black.  The  more 
we  see  of  battle  pictures,  the  more  are  we 
persuaded  of  the  difficulty  of  painting  them 
with  the  necessary  degree  of  truth.  The 
sketch  presents  a  melee,  in  which  our 
hussars  are  cutting  down  the  gunners. 

No.  170.  ‘Wood  Nymphs,’  W.  E.  Frost,  A. 
A  small  picture — in  short  a  miniature — in 
oil,  containing  three  of  those — 

“  Centum  qme  sylvas,  centum  quae  flumina  servaut,” 

for  these  are  equally  wood  or  water  nymphs. 
One  turns  her  back  to  the  spectator  ;  she  is 

elegantly  drawn,  and  most  delicately  painted, 
and  throughout  the  little  picture  is  worked 
with  the  most  minute  finish. 

No.  171.  ‘John  G.  Lockhart,  Esq.,’  F. 
Grant,  R.A.  This  is  a  small  half-length, 
presenting  the  subject  standing.  The  head 
is  endowed  with  a  thoughtful,  student-like 
character,  but  the  sketchy  manner  of  the 
hands  gives  them  the  appearance  of  the  hands 
of  a  man  much  older  than  Mr.  Lockhart. 

No.  172.  ‘A  Group  in  an  Interior,’  T.  S. 
Cooper,  R.A.  These  are  now  the  most 
agreeable  pictures  the  artist  paints :  his 
open  groups  and  compositions  want  some 
refreshing  variety.  We  have  here  a  few 
sheep  and  a  calf  lying  in  a  shed.  The  latter 
is  much  the  most  interesting  animal  ;  he  is 
rough  and  natural,  but  the  sheep  look  too 
ladylike,  they  ought  never  to  become  mutton. 

No.  175.  ‘The  Young  Waltonians,’  J.  A. 
Y inter.  These  are  a  boy  and  a  girl,  angling 
for  tittlebats.  There  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  treatment  of  these  two  figures  ;  the 
boy  being  brought  forward  in  a  manner 
which  communicates  weight  and  substance 
to  the  figure,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
girl  is  altogether  ineffective.  The  rest  of 
the  composition  has  been  executed  with 
much  precision. 

No.  179.  ‘The  Old  Forge,’  W.  Huggins. 
The  principal  in  this  picture  is  a  group  of 
donkeys,  mother  and  foal,  with  an  accom¬ 
paniment  of  goats  and  other  objects.  The 
donkeys  are  well  drawn  and  painted,  but 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  relieved, 
the  merit  of  the  work  is  not  seen. 

No.  180.  ‘  Sir  Samuel  Martin,  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer,’  F.  Grant,  R.A.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  masculine  portrait  ever 
executed  by  this  artist.  The  subject  is  pre¬ 
sented  standing  wearing  his  robes,  black, 
trimmed  with  ermine,  relieved  by  a  per¬ 
fectly  plain  background.  The  features  are 
vivacious  and  spirited  to  a  degree. 

No.  181.  ‘  Christabel,’  W.  Dyce,  R.A. 

“  It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see, 

The  Lady  Christabel  when  she 

Was  praying  at  the  old  oak  tree, 

*  *  * 

Her  slender  palms  together  prest, 

Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast ; 

Her  face  resigned  to  bliss  or  bale— 

Her  face,  oh  !  call  it  fair,  not  pale.” 

In  this  impersonation  of  the  Lady  Christabel 
the  artist  seems  rather  to  have  inclined  to 
the  Madonnas  of  Nuremberg,  or  those  of  the 
early  Italian  school,  than  to  the  mystic  con¬ 
ception  of  Coleridge.  She  is  repi-esented 
with  her  palms  joined,  and  a  portion  of  the 
gnarled  trunk  is  seen  on  her  right.  The 
face  is  moulded  in  suchamanueras  studiously 
to  avoid  allusion  to  the  Greek  remains  from 
which  the  Italian  painters  latterly  worked, 
and  still,  coinciding  with  the  early  masters, 
it  is  without  shade.  The  face  is  modelled 
for  character,  not  beauty,  but  it  is  scarcely 
judicious  to  draw  such  a  line  between  the 
two  as  to  separate  them  so  entirely  as  we 
see  here.  The  draperies  and  the  old  tree 
show  the  closest  observance  of  textures  and 
surface. 

No.  182.  ‘A  Race,’  T.  Webster,  R.A. 
The  race  is  between  two  little  boys  mounted 
on  the  backs  of  their  elder  brothers,  who 
are  careering  on  the  grass  on  all  fours.  One 
of  the  riders,  in  falling  off,  has  seized  the 
mane  of  his  horse,  that  is,  his  brother’s  hair, 
who  naturally  throws  his  head  back  with 
precisely  the  distortion  of  feature  that  is 
always  seen  when  the  hair  is  pulled.  The 
others  therefore  may  be  considered  the 
winners.  The  countenance  of  the  success¬ 
ful  rider  is  eager  and  earnest  to  a 
degree.  The  scene  is  an  open  field, 
where,  in  the  background,  a  game  of  cricket 
is  goiug  on. 

No.  184.  ‘  On  the  French  Coast,  near 

Portel,’  W.  E.  Bates.  Very  spirited  and 
true  :  evidently  an  accurate  copy  of  the 
scene,  made  “  on  the  spot.” 

No.  186.  ‘Sketch  from  Cliefden,  looking  j 
towards  Maidenhead,  on  the  Thames,’  F.  R. 

Lee,  R.A.  The  nearest  section  of  this  view 
is  occupied,  especially  on  the  left,  by  the 
tops  of  trees,  while  the  right  exhibits  a 
plain  of  meadows  extending  to  remote  dis¬ 
tance,  studded  here  and  there  by  cattle  and 
a  variety  of  objective.  It  is  light  and 
sparkling,  and  one  of  the  best  works  we 
have  seen  from  the  hand  of  this  painter. 

No.  187,  ‘Repulse  of  the  Cossacks  by  the 
93rd,’  A.  Cooi'ER,  R.A.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  horses  ridden  by  the  Cossacks  are  small  ( 

wiry  animals,  but  these  which  mount  the 
soldiers  before  us  are  chargers  well  suited 
for  our  heaviest  regiments.  In  No.  200, 

‘  Snipe,  Lapwing,  and  Kingfishers,’  this 
artist  is  more  fortunate.  The  birds  are 
admirably  described,  but  the  shred  of  land¬ 
scape  by  which  they  are  accompanied  is  not 
so  happy. 

No.  199.  ‘  A  Church  Door,’  J.  D.  Luakd. 

The  door  is  opened  by  a  charity  boy  to  an 
applicant,  a  village  girl  ;  but  the  point  of  the 
picture  is  its  light,  shade,  and  manipulation. 

No.  201.  ‘  Penserosa,’  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A. 

This  is  a  study  of  a  female  figure  in  a 
monastic  habit.  She  stands  under  an  arch 
reading  a  book.  It  looks  so  much  like  an 
essay  in  religious  Art  that  we  think  a  title 
from  profane  poetry  misapplied. 

No.  203.  ‘  Flora,  a  Stud}',’  II.  H.  Emmer- 
son.  A  small  work,  presenting  a  child 
asleep  ;  the  face  and  head  are  charmingly 
painted,  but  the  former  is  too  uniformly 
red  in  colour. 

No.  205.  ‘An  Italian  Mother  praying  for 
her  Sick  Child,’  H.  Pickersgill. 

“  Mary,  Mother-,  Virgin  mild, 

Have  pity  on  my  sickeniug  child.” 

An  incident  commonly  seen  in  Italy,  that 
of  a  sick  child  being  brought  to  an  image  or 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  to  be  cured  through 
the  supplications  of  the  mother.  The  mother 
is  attired  in  her  holiday  gear,  and  kneels 
earnestly  before  the  altar,  over  which  is  the 
picture,  and  near  which  the  child  lies  in  a 
wicker  cradle.  The  principal  figure  is  well 
drawn  and  powerfully  lighted. 

No.  206.  ‘The  Recruit,’  W.  W.  Nicol. 

This  composition  contains  numerous  figures, 
all  of  which  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
story.  A  country  lad  has  enlisted,  much  to 
the  grief  of  his  relations,  and  especially  of  a 
maiden,  who  hangs  over  him  in  deep  grief. 

The  recruiting  sergeant  stands  in  silent 
determination,  deaf  to  every  entreaty  to 
release  the  recruit.  Every  character  in  the 
scene  contributes  to  the  story  ;  the  compo¬ 
sition  is  too  much  distributed,  but  this  is  in 
some  degree  compensated  by  the  nicety  of 
the  execution. 

No.  208.  ‘Lady  Grey,’  W.  Gush.  A 
three-quarter  length  figure,  of  the  size  of 
life,  and  relieved  by  an  open  landscape. 

The  lady  wears  white  satin.  It  is  the  best 
work  we  have  ever  seen  by  this  artist,  and 
in  all  points  a  portrait  of  a  gentlewoman. 

No.  209.  ‘The  Marquis  of  Blandford,’ 

J.  G.  Middleton.  Also  a  three-quarter  life- 
sized  figure,  wearing  ordinary  morning 
costume.  The  features  are  agreeable  in 
expression,  and  at  once  engage  the  spectator. 

No.  211.  ‘A  Morning  Reverie,’  E.  F. 
Holt.  This  is  placed  next  the  ceiling, 
where,  of  course,  some  pictures  must  be  it’ 
the  walls  are  covered  ;  it  has  attracted  our 
notice  from  its  apparent  firmness  of  manner. 

No.  213.  ‘  MissThorald,’ L.  W.  Desanges. 

A  portrai  t  of  a  lady  in  a  black  dress  ;  the 
figure  is  presented  sitting,  and  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  much  feminine  grace. 
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No.  214.  ‘The  Very  Rev.  Llewelyn  Lle¬ 
wellyn  :  a  Testimonial  presented  to  him  by 
his  Pupils,’  H.  W.  PlCKERSGILL,  R.A.  A 
portrait  possessing  the  usual  excellences  of 
this  artist :  with  evident  truth  forcibly  and 
gracefully  transferred  to  canvas. 

No.  215.  ‘  The  Rev.  Thomas  Carter,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Eton  College,’  J.  P.  Knight,  R.A. 
This  half-length  is  seated,  and  characterised 
by  that  roundness  and  firmness  of  manner 
which  distinguish  all  the  works  of  the 
painter.  It  is  in  colour,  perhaps,  too 
uniformly  ruddy. 

No.  216.  ‘The  Grande  Place  at  Arras — 
France,’  L.  J.  Wood.  Very  successful  as 
a  representation  of  locality.  The  colour  is 
not  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  place,  but 
the  drawing  and  painting  are  highly  meri¬ 
torious.  The  square  is  covered  with  figures 
and  carts  as  if  it  were  market-day,  and 
these  are  made  out  with  great  accuracy. 

No.  217.  ‘  Temptation,’  J.  Collinson. 
The  story  seems  to  be  of  two  Eton  boys,  of 
whom  one  is  just  returned  to  school,  and 
holds  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  money,  for 
which  the  other  offers  him  some  article  of 
hardware  ;  at  least,  so  we  read  the  story, 
for  it  is  not  very  clear.  The  scene  is  the  bed¬ 
room  of  him  who  is  just  arrived,  and  every 
object  in  it  is  most  carefully  made  out. 

No.  218.  ‘Hotspur  Dreaming,’  W.  J. 
Grant.  The  subject  from  Henry  IV.  is 
found  in  the  following  passage, — 

“  LoAy  Percy.  In  tliy  faint  slumbers  I  by  thee  have 
watched, 

And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars, 

Speak  terms  of  manege  to  thy  hounding  steed, 

Cry  ‘  Courage  !  ’  to  the  field.” 

We  see,  accordingly,  Hotspur  sleeping  on  a 
couch  ;  he  wears  a  yellow  robe  ;  but  be¬ 
neath  it  appears  a  suit  of  mail — not  a  very 
comfortable  sleeping  dress.  By  him  sits 
Lady  Percy,  who  suppoi’ts  their  child — a 
boy — on  the  back  of  a  rough  deer-hound. 
The  figure  of  Hotspur  is  in  shade,  but  the 
light  falls  full  upon  Lady  Percy,  an  imper¬ 
sonation  painted  up  to  a  tone  of  prominent 
brilliancy.  The  incident  of  the  child  with 
the  dog  is  very  well  managed.  The  com¬ 
position  is  altogether  well  conceived  and 
appropriately  realised. 

No.  219.  ‘  Trees  on  the  Banks  of  the  River 
Taw,  North  Devon,’  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A.  This 
work  is  infinitely  more  careful  than  others 
which  the  painter  has  exhibited  lately.  The 
water  flows  in  the  centre  of  the  composition, 
and  on  each  side  is  a  group  of  large  trees, 
the  branches  and  foliage  of  which  are  drawn 
and  painted  with  taste  and  discrimination. 
Beyond  these  trees  we  catch  glimpses  of 
the  near  and  distant  country.  This  work 
appears  to  be  more  judiciously  elaborated 
than  any  which  the  artist  has  of  late 
executed. 

No.  221.  ‘The  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Brougham  and  Vaux,’  J.  Wilson.  It  is  at 
once  recognisable  ;  but  the  markings  of  the 
face  are  too  strong.  The  subject  is  seated, 
and  reading  a  blue-book. 

No.  223.  ‘  From  the  Book  of  Job,’  C.  Rolt. 
This  is  the  story  of  Job’s  comforters  : — “  So 
they  sat  down  with  him  upon  the  ground 
seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and  none  spake 
a  word  unto  him,  for  the}'  saw  that  his 
grief  was  very  great.”  Job  himself  is  a 
good  conception,  but  the  others  are  too 
much  dressed.  The  artist  here  follows  the 
authority  of  the  Nineveh  antiquities  :  he  is 
right  to  do  so  :  but  it  should  not  be  felt  that 
the  exact  forms  have  been  copied.  Costume 
and  characteristic  thus  transferred,  should 
be  treated  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
Art  of  our  own  time. 

No.  224.  ‘Portrait  of  the  late  Colonel 
Haldyard,’  Sir  J.  Watson  Gordon,  R.A. 
Ihis  portrait  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Town 


Hall,  erected  by  the  Colonel  at  the  expense 
of  four  thousand  pounds,  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  public  of  Stokesley.  In  all 
valuable  qualities  this  is  an  admirable  por¬ 
trait,  but  the  figure  looks  too  tall. 

No.  225.  ‘  The  Captivity  of  Eccelino  the 
Tyrant  of  Padua,’  S.  A.  Hart,  R.A.  The 
subject  is  found  in  Sismondi’s  “  History  of 
the  Italian  Republics,” — ‘‘Eccelino,  repulsed 
and  pursued  as  far  as  Vimercato,  and  at  last 
wounded  in  the  foot,  was  made  prisoner,  and 
taken  to  Soncino  ;  there  he  refused  to  speak, 
rejected  all  medical  and  spiritual  aid,  tore 
off  all  the  bandages  from  his  wounds,  refused 
food,  and,  finally,  expired  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  his  captivity.”  We  find  him,  there¬ 
fore,  on  a  couch,  at  the  foot  of  which  a 
woman  kneels  offering  him  fruit,  which  he 
rejects  with  an  impatient  gesture.  The  left 
of  the  picture  is  occupied  by  knights  and 
soldiers  in  mail  armour ;  and  one  figure 
especially,  very  strongly  opposed  to  the 
light,  is  remarkable  for  the  attention  given 
to  the  drawing  and  painting  of  the  armour. 
In  this  figure  there  is  substance  enough,  but 
those  in  the  light  are  somewhat  deficient  in 
roundness. 

No.  226.  ‘  The  Choir  of  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  di  Novello,  Florence,’  W.  D. 
West.  Very  like  this  famous  and  ancient 
interior,  only  looking  too  fresh  :  the  stalls 
and  all  the  carving  are  most  faithfully 
imitated,  and  the  depth  of  the  choir  is  most 
perfectly  described.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
pictures  of  its  class. 

No.  227.  ‘  Late  at  School,’  W.  Bromley. 
The  seif-accusing  delinquent,  a  rustic  stu¬ 
dent,  is  opening  the  school  door,  against 
which  his  figure  tells  powerfully,  in  contrast 
to  what  we  see  within — the  pedagogue  and  a 
group  of  his  pupils.  As  an  effect  it  is  well 
managed ;  but  the  story  of  “  Late  at  School,” 
is  not  very  clear. 

No.  230.  ‘Sir  John  Jervis  Knight,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,’  H.  Wei  gall,  Jun.  The  subject  is 
seated,  and  wears  the  judicial  robes,  as  if  in 
court.  The  resemblance  is  so  accurate  as 
at  once  to  declare  the  sitter. 

No.  235.  ‘The  Lady  Constance  Maid¬ 
stone,’  H.  Graves.  The  lady  appears  to  be 
seated  on  a  piece  of  rock,  and  holds  a  large 
brown  water-jar  (proposing  an  allusion  to 
Rebecca  ?).  The  dress  too  is  severely  plain 
both  iu  cut  and  in  colour.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  sentiment  of  the  work  should  be 
more  profound  than  that  of  portraits  gene¬ 
rally  ;  but  we  think  that  a  sine  qud  non  in 
all  portraits  is  the  representation  of  the 
sitter  in  a  costume  and  style  in  which  he  or 
she  either  commonly  appears,  or  may  have 
worn  at  some  time. 

No.  236.  ‘Captain  M’Clure,  R.N.,  H.M. 
Discovery-ship,  “Investigator”  (who,  while 
employed  upon  the  search  for  Sir  John 
Franklin,  boldly  penetrated  through  an 
unknown  ice-encumbered  sea,  and  dis¬ 
covered  the  North-West  Passage,  which 
had  baffled  the  efforts  of  Arctic  navigators 
for  three  centuries,)  ’  S.  Pearce.  This 
officer  is  introduced  wearing  a  kind  of  light 
macintosh,  the  figure  beings  of  the  size  of 
life,  and  shown  at  half-length.  He  carries 
a  rifle  slung  at  his  back,  and  his  spy-glass 
in  his  left  hand.  It  is  an  admirable  figure, 
so  well  relieved,  that  it  seems  advancing 
from  the  frame. 

No.  238.  ‘  The  Morning  Grey,  with  Cattle 
of  Different  Breeds,’  J.  Ward,  R.A.  We 
distinguish  a  difference  of  form  in  the 
various  oxen  introduced  here  ;  but  animals 
are  now  so  accurately  painted  that  nothing 
in  the  bygone  school  of  cattle-painting  is  in 
anywise  acceptable. 

No.  239.  ‘  The  Broken  Window, — Who 
Threw  the  Stone  1  ’  W.  H.  Knight.  The 


broken  window  is  that  of  a  village  shoe¬ 
maker,  who  is  prosecuting  his  inquiry 
among  the  idlers  of  the  village.  He  has 
seized  two,  one  of  whom  is  pointed  out  as 
the  delinquent.  The  work  abounds  with 
appropriate  expression, and  to  the  realisation 
of  the  proposition  in  the  title,  nothing  is 
wanting. 

No.  240.  ‘The  Bird  Keeper,’  R.  Redgrave, 

R. A.  This  artist  was  formerly  a  painter  of 
incident  in  the  every-day  drama  of  life, 
essayist,  and  moralist,  but  now  he  has  re¬ 
tired  to  the  shady  bank  near  the  limpid 
pool.  The  subject,  like  all  those  he  prefers, 
is  a  weedy  bank,  shaded  by  trees,  with  a  rill 
or  pool  at  the  foot.  The  bird-keeper  is  a 
boy  seated  on  the  bank,  watching  to  scare 
the  birds  from  the  crops.  It  is  worked  out 
with  all  the  zest  and  patience  which  the 
artist  displays  in  these  simple  but  difficult 
subjects. 

No.  245.  ‘  View  of  the  Great  Matterhorn, 
— Y alley  of  Zermatt,  Canton  Y alais.  Taken 
from  the  Foot  of  the  Riffelhorn,  at  an 
Elevation  of  9000  feet,  in  1854,’  H.  C. 
Selous.  So  we  read  the  title,  but  we  pre¬ 
sume  to  read  “  Wetterliorn”  for  Mattei’horn. 
The  picture  is  placed  near  the  ceiling,  but 
it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  material  in  it 
which  ought  to  have  secured  it  a  better 
place. 

No.  248.  ‘Field  Flowers,’  J.  T.  Feele. 
The  subject  is  a  little  girl,  busily  engaged 
in  gathering  flowers.  The  draperies  of  the 
figure  are  painted  with  good  feeling  :  indeed 
so  much  so  as  to  make  the  head  appear 
f*66l)l6. 

No.  249.  ‘  The  Battle  of  the  Alma,’  G. 
Jones,  R.A.  This  is  intended  as  a  prepara¬ 
tory  sketch  for  a  large  picture.  The  view 
shows  the  whole  of  the  positions,  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  A  general  view  of 
an  engagement,  with  the  disposition  of  the 
troops  at  a  particular  time,  can  very  well  be 
painted  :  whereas,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
paint  an  episode,  describing  all  that  took 
place  upon  a  given  spot  at  a  particular 
time.  The  army  has  passed  the  Alma,  and 
is  ascending  the  hill,  and  the  battery  is 
attacked  by  the  Light  Division,  supported 
by  the  First  Division  and  Highlanders. 
We  doubt  not  the  artist  has  consulted  the 
best  authorities  for  his  composition. 

No  250.  ‘  A  Scene  from  Scutari  Hospital,’ 
D.  Y.  Blackiston.  The  scene  is  one  of  the 
nurses  ministering  to  a  wounded  sergeant 
of  the  Guards.  The  wounded  man  is  ex¬ 
tended  on  a  pallet,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  having  suffered  long  and  acutely.  The 
nurse  is  a  substantially  painted  figure,  and 
the  conception  generally  is  carried  out  with 
great  power. 

No.  252.  ‘  Mrs.  Henry  Guise,’  H.  Graves. 
This  is  a  small  full-length  portrait  of  a  lady 
wearing  white  satin.  It  is  a  sparkling  and 
elegant  production. 

No.  267.  ‘The  Wedding  Morning,’  J.  H. 

S.  Mann.  The  composition  contains  two 
figures,  that  of  the  fiancee  and  her  little 
sister,  who  is  embracing  her.  It  is  a  bright 
and  agreeable  picture. 

No.  268.  ‘Haymaking,’  G.  E.  Hicks.  A 
small  picture,  in  which  a  young  lady  is  seen 
in  the  hayfield  as  an  amateur.  The  hayfield 
is  very  well  described,  and  the  effect  of  sun¬ 
shine  has  been  commuuicated  to  it  with  but 
little  effort.  Any  strong  dark  would  be  a 
spot  in  the  picture,  but  we  think  that  a 
little  more  of  shade  had  been  advantageous. 

No.  269.  ‘A  North  Sea  Breeze  on  the 
Dutch  Coast — Sclieveling  Fishermen  hauling 
the  Pinck  out  of  the  Surf,’  E.  W.  Cooke,  A. 
This  is  a  large  composition,  which  excites 
our  sympathy,  seeing,  as  we  do,  the  brave 
bark  “  Van  Kook  ”  in  difficulty  here.  The 
wind  is  off  the  sea,  and  the  surf  is  making  a 
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breach  over  the  boat  forward.  It  is  not 
very  clear  that  the  stout  skipper  and  his 
good  crew  will  get  their  vessel  off.  As  is 
usual  in  the  works  of  this  painter,  tire  boat 
and  all  her  gear  are  painted  with  an  intense 
accuracy.  Scheveling  appears  on  the  left, 
and  on  the  sand  are  many  groups  of  the 
townspeople.  Scheveling,  siuce  the  days  of 
Vandervelde,  has  been  a  prolific  source  of 
subject-matter.  Every  season  produces 
more  than  one  Scheveling  picture.  We 
have  not  for  many  years  seen  a  “sea-piece” 
so  entirely  satisfactory  as  this  :  it  blends 
the  earlier  freshness  of  style  of  the  artist 
with  his  more  matured  experience  ;  it 
would  do  honour  to  any  painter  of  any 
age. 

No.  274.  ‘The  Miniature,’  G.  Wells,  A 
single  figure,  that  of  a  girl,  who  holds  a 
miniature  before  her,  upon  which  her  eyes 
are  intently  fixed.  The  drawing  is  faultless, 
and  the  manipulation  spirited,  but  the 
colour  of  the  neck  is  cold. 

MIDDLE  ROOM. 

No.  281,  ‘The  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Moles- 
worth,  Bart.,  M.P.,’  Sir  J.  Watson  Gordon, 
R  A.  The  subject  is  seated,  and  wears  an 
ordinary  morning  dress.  The  identity  is 
sufficiently  pronounced,  but  the  work  is 
perhaps  the  least  successful  of  those  exhi¬ 
bited  by  the  painter. 

No.  282.  ‘The  Rescue,’  J.  E.  Millais, 
R.A.  In  this  work,  the  purpose  of  the 
artist  has  been  to  paint  a  strong  reflection 
from  a  body  of  flame.  In  this  he  has 
succeeded  ;  perhaps  such  an  effect  has  never 
been  described  with  more  impressive  truth, 
but  there  are  some  discrepancies  in  the 
narrative  which  we  shall  notice.  The 
“rescue  ”  is  that  of  three  children  from  fire, 
by  a  fireman  who  is  descending  the  stairs 
of  a  burning  house,  holding  a  child  under 
each  arm,  and  supporting  the  eldest,  clinging 
to  his  hack  :  and  they  are  received  by  the 
mother,  who,  in  her  night-dress,  is  kneeling 
on  the  stairs.  The  mass  of  fire  is  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  house,  and  the  reflection 
only  is  cast  upon  the  figures,  and  it  falls 
most  powerfully,  a3  a  terrific  red  glare 
upon  the  faces  of  the  children,  their  dresses, 
and  even  partially  on  the  dress  of  the 
mother,  but  we  know  not  why  the  dress  of 
the  fireman  is  not  at  all  lighted.  It  is  of 
dark  cloth,  a  material  strongly  susceptible 
of  light  and  shade  ;  this  cannot  have  been 
overlooked,  but  the  rationale  of  such  treat¬ 
ment  is  not  intelligible.  The  drawing  of 
the  fireman  is  faulty,  the  head  is  too  large, 
— it  is  true  the  figure  is  stooping,  but  yet 
the  head  is  too  large,  and  the  impassive 
expression  of  the  man  is  by  no  means  con¬ 
sistent  with  such  a  scene.  lie  does  not  look 
even  warm  ;  a  fire-eater,  or  even  a  sala¬ 
mander,  would  look  a  little  excited,  but  he 
is  as  insensible  to  emotion  as  marble,  and 
less  yielding  to  fire.  In  the  figure  of  the 
mother  there  is  too  much  of  the  meagre 
devotees  of  the  Giotteschi,  the  figure  wants 
substance ;  such  drawing  in  the  early 
masters  was  weakness,  in  modern  painters 
it  is  pedantry.  The  head  of  the  mother  is 
the  same  which  this  artist  always  paints, 
and  the  drawing  of  the  hands  and  feet  of 
the  children  is  a  profession  of  eschewing 
prevalent  mannerism,  by  an  imitation  of  the 
infancy  of  Art.  Again,  the  utmost  accuracy 
in  all  the  circumstances  is  proposed,  but 
there  never  was  a  party  rescued  from  fire 
under  the  conditions  represented  here  ; 
there  is  no  smoke, — it  is  impossible  that  the 
staircase  could  be  otherwise  than  filled  with 
smoke.  As  a  mere  effect,  the  picture  is 
triumphant,  but  the  truth  of  the  conditions 
must  not  be  canvassed.  It  is  certainly  not 
an  advance  on  previous  works,  and,  we 

imagine,  will  give  satisfaction  to  very  few 
of  the  many  who  will  examine  it. 

No.  285.  ‘Lago  di  Garda — from  above 
Dezenzano,’  Y.  De  Fleury.  We  see  the 
town  at  a  little  distance  extending  along 
the  brink  of  the  lake,  and  beyond  it  the 
lake,  encompassed  in  the  distance  by  lofty 
mountains.  The  picture  is  characterised 
by  much  sweetness  of  colour  and  execution. 

No.  286.  ‘  On  Wimbledon  Common — • 
Mid-day,’  A.  W.  Williams.  The  sun  is  not 
in  the  picture,  but  the  sunlight  is  shown 
negatively,  that  is,  by  the  shadows.  The 
subject  is  only  a  piece  of  rough  ground  ;  a 
representation  deriving  value  from  its  close 
interpretation  of  nature. 

No.  287.  ‘Evening.’ F.  Danby,  A.  A  large 
composition,  suggested  by  an  old  song :  we 
may  presume,  from  the  words,  “  in  the  rosy 
time  of  the  year,”  accompanying  the  title  ; 
but  the  picture  pursues  in  some  degree  the 
spirit  of  the  ballad,  as  we  find  the  subject 
incident  principally  connected  with  hay¬ 
making.  The  ballad  may  have  suggested 
the  composition,  but  the  picture  dees  not 
suggest  the  ballad.  It  is  uniformly  low  in 
tone,  and,  although  one  of  those  phases  of 
nature  which  this  painter  describes  with 
such  enthusiasm,  there  is  by  no  means  that 
spirit  and  sparkle  about  the  work  that  we 
have  hitherto  seen  in  his  treatment  of  sun¬ 
set  and  twilight  scenes.  On  the  left  the 
composition  is  closed  by  trees  and  rising 
ground,  the  right  opening  into  distance  over 
the  liayfield  ;  when,  directly  in  our  path, 
we  see  a  load  of  hay,  and  a  little  farther  two 
figures,  representing,  it  may  be  supposed, 
the  “Jockie”  and  the  “Jennie”  of  the 
ballad.  It  has  been  most  industriously 
manipulated,  and  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
master  ;  but  nothing  is  so  unequal  as  genius. 

No.  288.  ‘  Columbus,  in  Chains,’  C.  A. 
Duval.  This  incident  is  the  seizure  of 
Columbus  at  Hispaniola  by  order  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Isabella.  The  figures,  of  which 
Columbus  is  the  principal,  are  grouped  on 
the  sea-shore.  Nobody  could  be  found  to 
rivet  the  fetters,  but  a  servant  of  Columbus 
was  base  enough  to  load  his  master  with 
irons.  The  subject  is  judiciously  selected, 
but  the  figures  are  all  over- dressed. 

No.  294.  ‘  The  Pet  Swan,’  II.  C.  Selous. 
A  small  picture  placed  near  the  ceiling,  but 
apparently  painted  with  firmness  and  well 
coloured. 

No.  298.  ‘  Collecting  the  Offering  in  a 
Scotch  Kirk,’  J.  Phillip.  Although  serious, 
the  theme  is  prolific  of  a  variety  of  grotesque 
expressions  :  a  tall  elder  presents  a  long- 
handled  box  to  the  tenants  of  a  pew,  some 
of  whom  contribute,  others  decline  to  give, 
especially  one  of  the  party,  who  resolutely 
keeps  his  attention  fixed  upon  his  psalm¬ 
book.  A  penny  has  been  given  to  a  little 
girl  to  pass  into  the  box,  but  she  clutches 
the  penny,  and  would  rather  retain  it.  The 
variety  of  character  and  expression  is  admi¬ 
rable,  the  firmness  of  the  execution  is  well 
suited  to  the  subject,  and  the  severity  of 
the  colour  not  less  appropriate. 

No.  299.  ‘Near  Rome — Landscape  with 
Buffaloes,’  S.  Zahner.  This  is  a  production 
in  the  taste  and  feeling  of  a  foreign  school. 
The  locale  is  a  piece  of  rough  and  broken 
country,  intersected  by  a  sluggish  stream, 
which  a  herd  of  buffalo  is  passing.  The 
landscape  is  low  in  tone,  and  has  but  little 
variety  of  colour  ;  it  is  generally  sketchy  in 
execution,  and  worked  upon  principles  few 
and  simple.  It  consists  of  only  two  breadths, 
but  little  broken,  ground  and  sky  ;  and 
these  in  opposition,  if  painted  without 
affectation,  are  certain  to  produce  good 
effects. 

No.  301.  ‘Just  Shot,’  Miss  E.  Walter. 
A  poor  chaffinch  is  here  seen  dying  on  the 

snow,  near  a  tuft  of  holly  and  weeds. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  leaves  and  grass  are  represented,  but 
the  subject  is  scarcely  suitable  for  a  lady. 

No.  302.  ‘  Common  Scene,  in  Surrey,’ 

T.  Creswick,  R.A.  A  very  small  landscape, 
traversed  in  the  nearest  section  by  a  road,  a 
prominent  feature  in  most  of  the  works  of 
this  artist.  It  rises  here  to  the  right,  and 
beyond  it  the  eye  is  led  to  a  passage 
of  country  richly  wooded.  The  picture 
throughout  shows  extraordinary  care  and 
neatness  of  execution  ;  and  is  qualified  with 
more  of  the  reality  of  nature  than  the  other 
exhibited  works  by  the  painter. 

No.  304.  ‘  Primula  and  Rhododendron,’ 
Miss  Mutrie.  Simple  and  beautiful — the 
character  and  freshness  of  the  flowers  are 
perfectly  preserved.  Of  No.  306,  ‘  Orchids,’ 
by  Miss  A.  J.  Mutrie,  the  like  may  be 
said,  but  for  exotics  there  is  not  with  us  the 
same  feeling  as  there  is  for  indigenous 
flowers,  with  which  so  much  poetry  is 
associated. 

No.  305.  ‘At  the  Opera,’  W.  P.  Frith, 
R.A.  A  single  small  figure,  that  of  a  lady 
seated  in  a  box,  her  attention  fixed  upon 
what  is  passing  on  the  stage.  It  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  study,  very  much  like  a  portrait ; 
but  a  charming  example  of  the  accomplished 
artist. 

No.  309.  ‘A  Hearty  Welcome,’  G.  B. 
O’Neill.  He  who  is  so  received  has  the 
appearance  of  a  “  small  ”  farmer ;  he  is 
welcomed  by  the  inmates  of  the  cottage  as 
if  he  had  travelled  far,  and  been  long  absent. 
There  are  character  and  patient  elaboration, 
but  little  point  in  the  work. 

No.  310.  ‘  Autumn  Showers,’  T.  S. 
Cooper,  A.  This  is  the  title  of  a  group  of 
sheep,  in  an  open  pasture ;  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  greater  amount  of  care  than  any 
recent  similar  production  of  the  painter, 
but  the  heads  of  the  animals  are  very  much 
like  those  of  others  in  similar  compositions. 

We  have  known  these  sheep  for  many  years. 

No.  311.  ‘Welsh  Peasant,’  G.  Younge. 

A  small  full-length  study  of  a  country-girl, 
brought  up  in  relief  against  the  sky.  It  is 
a  subject  of  a  commonplace  kind,  but  very 
successful. 

No.  312.  ‘  Mrs.  Lionel  Ames,’  R.  Buckner. 
With  the  lady  are  grouped  two  children, 
the  composition  being  completed  by  a  dark 
rocky  background.  The  head  of  one  of  the 
children  is  an  admirable  study  ;  there  is  in 
the  execution  a  great  degree  of  freedom. 

No.  318.  ‘Sir  Thomas  Ilesketh,  Bart.,’ 

E.  Williams.  This  is  a  half-length  figure, 
presented  standing  ;  the  features  are  well- 
coloured,  and  endowed  with  thought  and 
language. 

No.  319.  ‘  The  Temple  of  Bassse  or 
Phigaleia  in  Arcadia,  from  the  Oak-woods 
of  Mount  Cotylium  ;  the  Hills  of  Sparta, 
Athome,  and  Navarino  in  the  Distance,’ 

E.  Lear.  This  large  picture  strikes  us  as 
being  less  severe  and  edgy  than  any  its 
author  has  exhibited.  The  nearest'  site  is 
very  rocky,  but  it  bears  a  large  and  spreading- 
oak,  though  there  is  little  appearance  of  soil 
to  sustain  it.  Even  if  the  ruined  temple 
were  not  there,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the 
land  of  the  well-greaved  Greeks,  and  we 
believe  that  the  subject  is  rendered  with  all 
fidelity. 

No.  320.  ‘Looking  Down  the  Stream,’ 

J.  Middleton.  This  is  a  study  of  the  rocky 
bed  of  a  rivulet  in  summer,  its  volume 
shrunk  to  a  few  stagnant  pools.  The  bed 
is  on  both  sides  shaded  by  trees,  which  are, 
in  colour  and  drawing,  highly  meritorious. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  now  see  a  subject  of 
this  kind  worked  out  with  so  much  taste 
and  feeling. 

No.  321.  ‘The  Writing  Lesson,’  J. 
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Collinson.  A  cottage  incident ;  a  little 
girl  is  instructing  her  father  to  write  his 
name  on  a  board  with  chalk.  She  has 
written  “  J.  Smith,”  and  under  her  instruc¬ 
tion  the  pupil  is  forming  his  letters,  with 
an  infirm  hand.  The  father’s  back  is  turned 
to  the  light,  and  his  face  is  lighted  by 
reflection.  The  whole  is  so  clear  and  per¬ 
spicuous,  that  the  relations  of  the  figures 
are  at  once  understood.  The  drawing  and 
painting  leave  us  nothing  to  desire. 

No.  323.  ‘  Scheveling  Sands — Low  Water 
— Tide  Coming  In,’  E.  W.  Cooke,  A.  The 
Scheveling  shore  is  now  so  well  known  that 
it  requires  no  description.  The  wind  is  still 

1  off  the  sea,  and  the  line  of  surf  traverses 
the  composition  ;  the  principal  objects 
are  the  pincks,  among  which  we  recognise 
the  “  Van  Kook,”  and  only  wonder  how  she 
escaped  the  breakers  to  which  she  was 
exposed  at  high  water.  There  is  a  reality 
about  this  picture  which  entirely  satisfies 
while  it  greatly  delights. 

No.  324.  ‘Christian  conducted  by  Charity, 
Prudence,  Piety,  and  Discretion,  into  the 
Valley  of  Humiliation.’  F.  P.  Pickersgill,  A. 
The  group  are  descending  towards  the 
spectator.  Christian  wears  a  suit  of  plate 
armour ;  Charity  stands  with  her  back 
tin  ned,  supporting  a  child  with  her  left  arm, 
and  holding  a  small  basket  containing  bread 
and  wine  in  her  right  hand.  Piety  is  in 
white,  and  walks  on  the  left  of  Christian  ; 
on  his  right  is  Discretion,  and  Prudence 
removes  the  thorns  from  his  path.  The 
subject  in  its  treatment  is  at  once  declared 
a  didactic  allegory,  and  if  John  Bunyan 
had  never  written,  such  a  picture  would 
clearly  describe  the  progress  of  one  clothed 
with  the  armour  of  righteousness.  The 
work  is  deeply  interesting,  exceeding  beau¬ 
tiful  in  manner,  manifesting  a  love  of  truth 
and  virtue,  and  largely  augmenting  the 
respect  which  the  accomplished  artist  so 
continually  excites  by  his  works. 

No.  326.  ‘  The  Mountain  Ramblers,’  J. 
Thompson.  These  ramblers  are  a  goat  and 
a  little  girl,  who  are  circumstanced  in  a 
romantic  landscape,  coloured  with  much 
sweetness.  The  child  stands  on  a  mass  of 
rock,  and  offers  a  foxglove  to  the  goat.  Near 
the  figure  rises  another  mass  of  rock,  which, 
perhaps,  injures  the  effect.  The  time  is 
afternoon,  and  the  warmth  of  the  sky  is 
well  supported  by  the  mellow  tone  of  the 
landscape.  There  are  few  pictures  in  the 
collection  more  charming  than  this. 

No.  327.  ‘  Othello  and  Iago,’  S.  A.  Hart, 
B.A.  The  subject  is  found  in  a  passage  of 
the  third  scene  of  the  fourth  act : — 

“  Othello.  What  dost  thou  say,  Iago? 

“  Iago.  Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  woo’d  my 
lady,  know  of  your  love  ? 

“  Othello.  He  did,  from  first  to  last ;  why  dost 
thou  ask  ? 

“  Iago.  But  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  thought ; 
no  further  harm,”  &c. 

Othello  and  Iago  are  standing  together ; 
the  former  distracted  and  thoughtful ;  the 
latter  is  very  earnest  in  gesture  and  ex¬ 
pression,  and  seems  to  be  in  the  act  of 
putting  the  question.  It  is  a  large  picture. 
The  figures  are  even  small  life  size.  Of  the 
two  figures  that  of  Othello  is  the  better 
conception. 

No.  328.  ‘  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  Governor  of 
the  Union  Bank  of  London,’  Painted  by 
desire  of  the  Shareholders,  F.  Grant,  B.A. 
The  resemblance  to  the  original  is  very 
satisfactory  as  to  the  head  :  the  sta¬ 
ture  is  too  tall.  He  is  speaking,  and  the 
features  are  happily  animated  as  if  in  the 
act  of  utterance. 

No.  329.  ‘  On  the  Lhvgwy,  North  Wales,’ 
P.  W.  Elen.  A  large  picture  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  subject,  and,  as  well  as  it  can  be 
seen,  judiciously  brought  together. 
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No.  336.  ‘  Morning,’  S.  B.  Godbold.  This 
is  like  a  portrait,  being  a  representation  of  a 
young  lady  in  a  walking  dress.  The  figure 
is  substantial  and  effective. 

No.  337.  ‘  Ruins  of  the  Castellum  of  the 
Julian  Aqueduct,  Rome,’  W.  Linton.  This 
ruin  constitutes  a  picturesque  subject,  inso¬ 
much  that  we  are  surprised  it  has  not  been 
more  frequently  painted.  The  picture  is 
large  (not  too  much  so  for  such  a  subject), 
and  it  might  have  been  elaborated  more 
highly  ;  especially  as  the  castellum  was  so 
much  ornamented.  The  shade  of  the  lower 
part  seems  too  deep  ;  it  deprives  the  upper 
part  of  a  resting-place  sufficiently  firm. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  work  is  very 
satisfactory,  and  cannot  fail  to  augment  the 
high  reputation  of  the  painter. 

No.  338.  ‘  A  Study,’  P.  A.  Mulready.  A 
small  head — that  of  a  girl— well  drawn  and 
agreeable  in  colour. 

No.  341.  ‘  John  sendeth  his  Disciples  to 
Christ,’  F.  R.  Pickersgill,  A.  The  passage 
supplying  the  subject  occurs  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew  :  “  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  them,  Go  and  show  John 
these  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see  : 
the  blind  receive  their  sight.”  The  Sa¬ 
viour  is  of  course  the  centre  of  the  group, 
which  with  him  consist  of  five  figures.  The 
miracle  has  just  been  performed,  as  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  action  of  the  man  seated  behind 
Christ,  that  of  raising  his  h'inds  to  his  head 
as  if  astonished  at  beholding  what  was 
going  on  around  him.  The  admiration  of 
the  disciples  is  pointedly  described  by  action 
and  expi’ession ;  indeed  the  conditions  of 
the  subject  are  satisfactorily  met,  and  in 
execution  the  work  is  equal  to  the  best  of 
the  artist’s  many  excellent  productions. 

No.  342.  ‘  J.  M.  Rendell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.’ 
W.  Boxall,  A.  A  life-sized  head  and  bust, 
presenting  the  full  face.  It  is  low  in  tone, 
but  elaborately  worked,  and  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  original.  Mr.  Boxall 
seems  to  have  given  much  thought  and  care 
to  this  work,  so  as  to  preserve  the  fine  in¬ 
tellectual  character  of  the  head. 

No.  343.  ‘  Feeding  the  Calves,’  W.  P. 
Frith,  R.A.,  and  R.  Ansdell.  Of  the 
calves  there  .are  three — two  red,  and  one 
white  ;  they  are  assembled  round  a  trough, 
into  which  a  country  girl  is  about  to  pour  a 
pail  of  milk.  On  the  right  the  composition 
is  open  ;  on  the  left  it  is  closed  by  trees. 
Notliing  can  exceed  the  delicacy  of  touch 
with  which  the  animals  are  painted  ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  landscape  contingent,  it 
is  of  that  satisfactory  quality  that  nothing 
can  be  added — nothing  taken  away. 

No.  344.  ‘  Riva  Degli  Schiavoni,  Venice 
— Fish  Arrived,’  E.  W.  Cooke,  A.  A  group 
of  these  Venetian  fisliing-boats,  in  the 
microscopic  manipulation  of  which  nothing 
has  been  forgotten.  The  picture  is  altogether 
purely  Venetian ;  no  such  assemblage  of 
boats  and  buildings  could  be  seen  elsewhere. 
The  view  is  closed  by  the  group  of  near 
boats,  in  the  drawing  of  which  sufficient 
definition  has  not  been  observed  :  the  mass 
is  confused  and  indistinct ;  but  in  the 
buildings  due  observance  of  place  and 
distance  has  been  had. 

No.  348.  ‘  The  Morning  Lesson,’  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Ward.  The  picture  describes  a  young 
mother  engaged  in  instructing  her  child. 
The  scene  of  her  labour’s  is  a  very  richly 
furnished  apartment,  set  forth  in  a  compo¬ 
sition  of  much  taste.  The  draperies,  fur¬ 
niture,  and  ornaments  are  drawn  with  the 
utmost  exactitude  :  and  the  work  altogether 
is  one  of  great  merit — sound  and  forcible 
to  a  degree  we  very  rarely  find  in  the  labour 
of  a  lady’s  hand. 

No.  349.  ‘The  Life  and  Death  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,’  A.  Egg,  A.  Two  pictures — one 

showing  Buckingham  surrounded  by  syco¬ 
phants  and  parasites,  flattered  by  men, 
caressed  by  women,  and  the  favourite  of  a 
king  ;  the  other  shows  him  alone,  forsaken, 
dead  in  a  sordid  chamber  ;  now  mocked  by 
the  jewelled  vestments,  his  taste  in  which 
had  constituted  him  the  “glass  of  fashion.” 

He  is  presiding  at  one  of  those  orgies  de¬ 
scribed  so  circumstantially  by  Macaulay. 

“  Old  Rowley  ”  stands  behind  him,  and  he 
is  surrounded  by  all  the  most  corrupt  of  the 
most  licentious  court  in  Europe.  His  health, 
is  being  proposed  by  one  of  the  company, 
who  stands  partly  on  a  chair,  partly  on  a 
table  :  all  empty  a  bumper  to  his  health, 
and  honour,  the  women  drinking  even  more 
enthusiastically  than  the  men  ;  and  the 
king  himself  expresses  himself  in  affectionate 
warmth  at  his  elbow.  The  ladies  are  those 
whom  we  have  so  long  known  at  Hampton 
Court  ;  but  Lely  had  this  advantage, — he 
must  have  secured  his  sittings  as  soon  as 
possible  after  breakfast  :  here  we  of  course 
find  them  after  supper.  The  whole  ot 
the  scene  is  very  intelligible,  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  define  the  form  of  the  proposer  of 
the  health  :  the  mass,  in  short,  which  is  in 
shade,  does  not  look  like  a  human  form. 

The  work  had  also  been  improved  by  a 
little  more  distinctness  in  others  of  the  im¬ 
personations.  The  “Death”  is  the  com¬ 
ment,  powerful  and  pointed — the  sic  transit 
of  the  “  Life.” 

No.  355.  ‘A  Contrast,’  A.  Soloman. 

“  Will  Fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full 

*  *  *  * 

Such  are  the  poor  in  health ;  such  are  the  rich, 

That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not.” 

Thus  it  is  illustrated  : — A  poor  lady,  with 
all  the  world  can  give  her  except  health, 
affectionately  tended  by  her  relations,  is 
drawn  in  a  Bath-chair  along  the  sea-shore 
and  contemplating  a  group  of  French  fish- 
girls,  ruddy  and  robust.  There  is  a  contrast, 
and  the  contrast  suggests  itself ;  but,  like  all 
contrasts  in  one  picture,  it  divides  the  com¬ 
position  into  two  parts. 

No.  357.  ‘  Scottish  Presbyterians  in  a 
Country  Parish  Church — the  Sermon,’  J. 
Stirling.  This  picture  impresses  by  a  dis¬ 
qualification — that  of  extreme  liarduess  of 
manner  :  there  is  no  want  of  definition  of 
purpose  ;  we  hear  the  sermon  as  distinctly 
as  the  good  people  to  whom  we  are  here  in¬ 
troduced  ;  and  we  heartily  concur  in  the 
proposal  of  a  pinch  of  snuff  to  the  sleeper 
on  our  right :  he  ought  to  be  waked.  The 
whole  work  is  made  out  by  a  curious  and 
eccentric  stipple  :  if  this  is  the  result  of 
such  a  method  of  working,  we  cannot  see 
what  is  gained  by  it. 

No.  361.  ‘  The  Abdication  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,’  A.  Johnston.  This  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  subject — perhaps  that  nearest 
the  truth — is  the  best  calculated  to  affect 
the  mind  of  the  observer.  There  is  no  distri¬ 
bution  of  interest — by  a  happy  concentra¬ 
tion  the  attention  is  at  once  riveted  upon 
the  principal  persons  in  the  picture  ;  t  iese 
are  Lindsay  and  the  Queen ;  and  that 
instant  of  the  period  in  the  interview  repre¬ 
sented  is  when  Lindsay  grasped  the  wrist 
of  the  Queen  in  his  gauntletted  hand  in  a 
manner  so  severe  as  to  cause  great  pain,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  mild  remonstrance  which 
she  afterwards  addressed  to  him.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  taken  from  Leslie’s  History  of  Scot¬ 
land,  where  the  feelings  of  the  Queen  are 
described  as  in  the  presence  of  Lindsay — 
“Mary  for  the  first  time  became  agitated, 
for  she  recollected  the  evening  of  Rizzio’s 
murder,  when  Lindsay  stood  beside  the 
gaunt  form  of  Ruthven,  instigating  him  to 
the  commission  of  that  deed  of  cruelty  with 
fearful  oaths  and  imprecations. .  .  .  Lindsay 
vowed  that  unless  she  subscribed  the  deeds 
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without  delay,  he  would  sign  them  himself 
with  her  blood,  and  seal  them  on  her  heart.” 
Lindsay,  a  tall,  stalwart  figure,  wearing  a 
cuirass,  gorget,  cuisses,  and  riding  boots, 
stands  holding  in  his  left  hand  the  arm  of 
the  Queen,  and  in  his  right  the  pen  which 
he  offers  to  her  to  sign  with.  She  is  at¬ 
tended  by  one  or  two  followers.  The  Queen 
is  seated  and  looks  at  Lindsay  in  pain  and 
alarm,  and  one  of  her  ladies  is  standing  on 
her  left.  The  composition  is  not  enfeebled 
by  any  superfluous  or  tawdry  accessory. 
The  head  of  Lindsay  is  a  most  successful 
study,  and  as  a  whole  there  is  nothing  to  be 
desired,  save  that  the  picture  had  been 
larger. 

No.  364.  ‘Evening  on  the  Prairies — a  Doubt¬ 
ful  Sign,’  J.  W.  Glass.  A  group  of  three 
mounted  hunters,  apparently  consulting  in 
reference  to  the  “  doubtful  sign  ” — a  wreath 
of  smoke  rising  in  the  distance.  The  figures 
tell  well  against  the  sky  and  airy  distance. 

No.  365.  ‘  The  Riff  Coast,  Africa, — Morn¬ 
ing,’  W.  Melby.  Very  much  like  other 
works  already  exhibited  by  the  painter.  As 
well  as  we  can  see  the  picture,  it  is  skilful 
in  execution  and  harmonious  in  colour. 

No.  366.  ‘  A  Summer’s  Afternoon  in  the 
South  of  France,’  A.  Montague.  This  pic¬ 
ture  is  too  high  to  be  closely  examined,  but 
it  is  glowing  in  colour  and  apparently 
judicious  in  its  dispositions. 

No.  368.  ‘The  Writing  Lesson,’  J.  B. 
Halle.  A  large  picture  containing  two 
figures — those,  it  may  be,  of  mother  and 
child, — the  latter  writing  a  copy  according 
to  the  strict  injunctions  of  the  instructress. 
It  seems  to  have  been  painted  according  to 
the  taste  of  a  foreign  school.  The  head  of 
the  mother  is  in  some  degree  successful,  but 
the  work  generally  wants  force. 

No.  370.  ‘Mariana,’  R.  S.  Cahill. 

“  Her  tears  fell  with  the  dews  at  even  ; 

Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried  ; 

She  could  not  look  on  the  sweet  Heaven 
Either  at  noon  or  eventide.” 

Mariana  is  one  of  the  hacknied  subjects  of 
which  we  see  many  now  yearly.  When 
one  artist,  through  his  own  research,  opens 
a  new  vein,  it  is  not  only  soon  exhausted  by 
others  who  do  not  read  for  themselves,  but 
it  continues  to  be  reproduced  long  after  it 
has  ceased  to  interest. 

No.  378.  ‘The  Fortune  Teller,’  J.  Sant. 
Three  half-length  figures  of  the  size  of  life 
constitute  this  picture — that  of  the  gipsy  and 
two  sisters,  one  of  whom  consults  the  sibyl  on 
the  momentous  question  of  her  destinies. 
In  the  head  of  the  old  gipsy,  which  is  in  a 
great  measure  in  shade,  there  is  marked 
character,  presenting  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  others.  The  faces  of  the  two  maidens 
are  worked  up  to  great  brilliancy,  the 
heads  and  persons  are  round  and  substan¬ 
tial,  and  the  modern  dresses  are  broken  by 
a  judicious  arrangement  of  drapery,  which 
gives  breadth  and  breaks  formal  lines.  The 
flutter  of  the  small  leaves  over  the  heads  of 
the  girls  is  an  incident  too  trifling  for  the 
deeper  feeling  of  the  picture.  A  firmer 
background  had  been  more  suitable. 

No.  379.  ‘  The  Alms-Deeds  of  Dorcas,’ 
W.  C.  T.  Dobson.  Dorcas,  the  centre  figure 
of  a  characteristic  agroupment,  is  engaged 
in  feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing  the 
naked.  She  has  distributed  bread,  and  is 
now  giving  clothes.  Those  to  whose  wants 
she  ministers  are  the  poorest  children  of  the 
desert,  whose  every  possession  betokens 
misery  and  want.  She  is  in  the  act  of 
delivering  a  kind  of  spotted  handkerchief  to 
one  of  the  group  :  we  wish  this  had  not 
been  in  the  composition,  it  derogates  from 
the  dignity  of  the  subject.  With  this  excep¬ 
tion  it  is  a  work  of  high-class  pretension. 

No.  381.  ‘The  Weary  Gleaner,’  R.  Gavin. 


A  small  picture  of  infinite  sweetness  of 
colour  and  neatness  of  execution.  The 
story  is  of  three  children,  who,  returning 
from  gleaning,  one  becomes  tired,  and  we 
find  her  sister  carrying  her  and  her  glean¬ 
ings.  The  section  of  wooded  background  is 
painted  with  taste  and  feeling. 

No.  382.  ‘A  Cottage  Girl,’ R.  M’Innes. 
She  stands  at  the  brink  of  a  spring  with  a 
pitcher  in  her  hand,  having  gone  thither  for 
water  from  a  cottage  visible  at  the  end  of 
the  shaded  path.  The  subject  is  simple, 
but  it  becomes  pleasing  from  the  careful 
method  of  the  execution. 

No.  383.  “  ’Tis  but  a  dappled  herd  come 
down  to  drink,”  F.  W.  Keyl.  The  herd 
is  that  of  deer  come  to  drink  at  a  pond 
just  within  a  park  paling,  encompassed  on 
the  outside  by  a  dense  wood.  It  is  not  in 
this  kind  of  composition  that  this  artist 
shines.  No  one  paints  with  such  sur¬ 
passing  truth  a  group  of  donkeys  or  sheep 
on  a  grassy  bank.  This  picture  is  feeble  in 
comparison  with  some  of  these  donkey 
pastorals. 

No.  384.  ‘  The  Mountain  Stream,’  J.  J. 
Hill.  A  group  of  peasant  girls  procuring 
water  from  a  rivulet.  One  helps  another 
to  lift  her  pail  on  to  her  head  ;  the  third,  in 
shade,  is  stooping  behind.  The  stones  and 
grey  draperies  are  rather  raw  ;  if  these 
were  toned,  this  little  picture  would  be  an 
exquisite  essay  in  colour. 

No.  385.  ‘  Secret  and  Confidential,’  R. 
Farrier.  Principally  a  group  of  two  fe¬ 
male  figures — one  reading  to  the  other  a 
love-letter — but  a  third  is  listening  at  the 
door.  The  point  of  the  incident  is  satisfac¬ 
torily  made  out,  but  the  execution  is  hard 
in  parts. 

No.  386.  ‘  The  Lord  Bishop  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,’  G.  RicHMOND.  This  is  a  life-sized 
head  and  bust,  presenting  the  full  face.  It 
is  low  in  tone,  being  finished  apparently 
with  a  dark  glaze,  and  stippled  into  soft¬ 
ness— a  manner  into  which  artists  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  work  in  water  colours 
usually  fall  when  they  paint  in  oil. 

No.  387.  ‘  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.,’  F. 
Grant,  R.  A.  The  subject  is  presented 
standing,  attired  in  morning  dress.  The 
resemblance  tells  at  once  ;  and,  with  very 
good  taste  professional  allusions  are  omitted. 
There  is,  however,  a  terrier  from  that  other 
Isle  of  Dogs — the  Isle  of  Skye  ;  but  a  Skye 
terrier  was  never  more  out  of  place,  even  in 
companionship  with  the  great  Dog  Star 
himself. 

No.  388.  1  A  Day’s  Sport  in  Perthshire 
— Preparing  for  the  Return,’  G.  W.  Horlor. 
This  is  a  large  picture,  showing  a  shooting 
party,  who  have  been  resting  after  a  day’s 
sport  among  the  hills.  There  are  two 
ponies  well  executed,  but  the  rest  is  inef¬ 
fective,  confused  and  unimpressive. 

No.  393.  ‘  The  Return  of  the  Wanderer,’ 
H.  O’Neil.  The  story  is  detailed  very 
clearly  by  a  variety  of  incidents  ;  but  it  very 
frequently  happens,  as  in  this  composition, 
that  a  picture  is  enfeebled  by  a  multiplicity 
of  material  contributing  to  the  narrative. 
The  wanderer  is  represented  by  a  female 
figure,  who  has  sunk  before  the  tombstone 
of  her  mother.  The  parent  has  been 
hastened  to  her  grave  by  the  conduct  of 
this  daughter,  who  in  passing  through  the 
churchyard  on  her  return  to  her  home, 
with  her  child,  is  overpowered  on  seeing 
this  record  of  her  mother’s  death.  Her 
father  and  sister  are  approaching  in  the 
distance.  The  picture  is  most  carefully 
finished. 

No.  396.  ‘  Bacchante  and  young  Faun 
dancing,’  W.  E.  Frost,  A.  They  are  danc¬ 
ing  in  the  immediate  foreground  :  a  little 
removed  are  two  pastoral  lovers.  The 


nymph  is  an  elegant  figure,  but  not  a 
graceful  dancer:  she  has  not  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  tuition  of  Terpsichore.  They 
are  dancing  to  the  cymbals  beaten  by  the 
Faun.  AVe  wish  Bacchus  and  Cybele  had 
enjoined  some  other  instruments  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  worship.  Because  the 
famous  Faun  at  Florence  is  moving  to  the 
din  of  these  most  noisy  copper  castanets,  we 
cannot  believe  all  had  the  same  taste.  AAre 
may  express  surprise  that  the  education  of 
this  youngster — especially  being  brought  up 
among  ladies — should  have  been  so  far 
neglected  :  the  tibia  should  have  been  the 
instrument.  The  lady  dances  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  abandon,  but  she  does  not  look  as  if 
habitually  addicted  to  wine.  The  person 
is  elegantly  drawn,  reminding  us  of  the 
Venus  of  Cnidos,  and  in  colour  is  deli¬ 
cately  fair.  The  landscape,  by  the  by,  is 
not  sufficiently  classic  ;  it  reminds  rather 
of  the  meadows  and  the  well-wooded 
pastures  of  Surrey. 

No.  398.  ‘  The  day  after  the  Tableaux — 
Portrait  of  the  Daughter  of  Captain  Jesse,’ 
E.  Long.  The  allusion  in  the  title  is  not  very 
clear.  The  picture  presents  a  small  por¬ 
trait  of  a  young  lady  in  oriental  costume. 

No.  402.  ‘  The  Arrest  of  a  Peasant  Roy¬ 
alist — Brittany,  1793,’  F.  G'oodall,  A.  AVe 
see  in  this  work  nothing  more  than  is  really 
contributive  to  the  story  ;  nor  is  there 
romantic  allusion  to  anything  beyond  the 
condition  of  the  peasant.  The  cottage  of  a 
Breton  family  has  been  entered  by  two  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Republic,  who  are  in  the  act  of 
arresting  the  younger  of  the  two  men,  that 
is,  the  son,  for  the  father  and  mother  are 
also  present.  The  accused,  in  the  hands  of 
the  soldiers,  holds  a  sickle,  with  which  he 
seems  to  contemplate  striking  the  soldiers. 
His  wife  implores  his  release  with  tears, 
but  one  of  the  men  assures  her  that  her 
supplications  are  vain.  The  old  people  sit 
down  in  despair,  and  the  children  cling  to 
them  in  terror.  The  narrative  is  simple 
and  perspicuously  set  forth,  the  object  of 
the  artist  being  impressive  and  unaffected 
narrative.  The  principal  light  falls  upon 
the  beseeching  wife  :  the  rest  of  the  picture 
is  comparatively  low  in  tone.  With  a 
deeper  and  more  earnest  significance  the 
picture  is  distinguished  by  the  best  qualities 
of  the  artist’s  most  successful  works. 

No.  403.  ‘At  Sonning  on  the  Thames, 
Berkshire,’  G.  C.  Stanfield.  This  work  has 
much  of  the  reality  which  is  communicated 
to  works  of  its  class  by  being  painted  on 
the  spot.  It  looks  as  if  nothing  had  been 
forgotten.  The  composition  is  divided  by 
a  shaded  tree  which  rises  towards  the  left. 
The  object  we  doubt  not  is  there ;  but  it 
had  better  not  have  been  in  the  picture. 
The  aspect  is  that  of  a  summer  day ;  the 
sky  is  bright,  here  and  there  charged  with 
clouds  ;  and  the  landscape  lies  in  sunshine, 
broken  at  intervals  by  flitting  shadows. 
The  river  opens  on  the  right,  and  in  the 
immediate  foreground  is  a  bridge  over  a 
tributary  to  the  river.  It  is  very  fresh  in 
colour,  and  firm  and  original  in  manner. 

No.  404.  ‘  A  Scene  near  the  Mouth  of  the 
River  Po,  on  the  Adriatic,’  W.  Linton.  A 
small  picture,  presenting  a  view  of  the  river, 
the  course  of  which  runs  into  the  picture. 
On  the  left  bank  there  is  a  group  of  build¬ 
ings,  which  at  once  declare  the  land  wherein 
the  scene  lies.  The  subject  is  well  chosen, 
but  it  is  generally  low  in  tone,  and  the 
shadows  are  heavy  and  opaque. 

No.  405.  ‘  Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  Ox¬ 
ford,  &c.  &c.’  S.  Pearce.  A  small  portrait, 
worked  so  highly  as  to  resemble  enamel. 
The  subject  is  seated  :  the  flesh  tints  are 
much  like  those  of  the  French  school. 

No.  409.  ‘The  Modern  Hagar,’  H.  AV. 
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Phillips.  This  is  an  everyday  story,  but  it 
is  here  told  in  expressions  so  touching  that 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  felt.  The  modern 
Hagar  is  a  woman,  evidently  an  outcast ; 
she  carries  in  her  arms  an  infant ;  and  we 
may  suppose  her  at  the  brink  of  the  Thames 
contemplating  self-destruction.  Her  head 
is  turned,  and  looks  up  as  if  uttering  a 
last  prayer  for  her  child.  In  the  distance 
London  is  dimly  seen.  The  figure  is  of  the 
size  of  life, — the  full  stature  is  given,  and 
it  is  relieved  by  a  dark  and  cloudy  sky. 
It  is  a  most  sad  and  painful  picture,  and 
one  that  few  would  covet  as  a  possession  to 
be  looked  upon  often.  Yet  it  exhibits 
genius  of  the  very  highest  order  in  the  con¬ 
ception,  and  rare  skill  in  execution. 

No.  411.  ‘  Portrait  of  a  Lady,’  A.  Her- 
vieu.  This  is  a  half-length,  presenting  the 
subject  standing  :  it  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  carefully  executed,  but  it  is  too 
high  for  examination. 

No.  413.  ‘  Consider  the  Lilies,’  E.  Wil¬ 
liams.  It  is  the  Saviour  here  who  is  re¬ 
presented  as  considering  the  lilies  :  he  sits, 
holding  before  him  a  lily,  which  he  atten¬ 
tively  examines.  We  have  seen  the  subject 
interpreted  by  a  consideration  of  the  flowers 
by  the  disciples.  The  figure  refers  directly 
to  the  passage  of  Scripture. 

No.  415.  ‘A  Welsh  Hill,’  T.  Creswick, 
R.A.  Pather,  a  Welsh  river,  as  the 
nearest  sites  of  the  picture  are  occupied  by 
a  stream.  The  picture  is  small,  and  the 
composition  is  divided  by  a  screen  of  trees, 
which  separates  the  view  into  two  parts  ; 
the  nearer  consisting  of  the  stream  with  its 
rocky  bed  and  overhanging  trees,  and  the 
further,  of  the  hills  which  close  the  view. 
There  is  more  of  nature  here  than  in  the 
artist’s  larger  productions,  which  we  pre¬ 
sume  to  be  compositions. 

No.  423.  ‘The  Venerable  John  Sinclair, 
A.M.,  Oxon,  F.R.S.E.,’  J.  C.  Horsley.  The 
subject  is  standing,  and  wearing  full  canoni¬ 
cals.  It  is  a  full-sized  portrait,  and  charac¬ 
terised  by  ease  and  life-like  expression. 

No.  424.  ‘  Fair  Nell,’  B.  Webb.  This  is  a 
portrait  of  a  horse,  well  drawn  and  painted, 
as  well  as  we  can  see ;  but  the  artist  has 
enfeebled  the  picture  by  attempting  too 
much  in  the  background. 

No.  429.  ‘  Young  Kitty,’  R.  Fox. 

“  As  she  looked  in  the  glass,  which  a  woman  ne’er 
misses.” 

A  head  and  bust  in  profile.  The  head  is 
successful,  and  it  is  qualified  with  a  sen¬ 
timent  superior  to  the  common  costume  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  figure. 

No.  431.  ‘  Winter  Morning  on  the  Sambre 
— Belgium,’  E.  F.  D.  Pritchard.  Upon 
this  great  picture  a  deal  of  labour  has 
evidently  been  bestowed.  The  effect  is 
highly  satisfactory  ;  the  work  has  consider¬ 
able  merit,  being  forcible  and  free,  yet  ex¬ 
hibiting  honest  toil  and  thought. 

No.  432.  ‘  Harold,’  G.  Lance. 

‘  ‘  And  now  reigns  here  a  very,  very  peacock.  ” — Hamlet. 

This  is  a  fruit  picture  ;  the  point,  therefore, 
of  the  title  is  not  very  clear.  We  see — it  is 
true — beyond  the  immediate  composition, 
a  view,  which  may  be  that  of  Newstead. 
The  peacock  is  literally  introduced,  the 
allusion  is  not  figurative  :  he  forms  one  of 
the  prominent  points  in  the  picture.  The 
upper  part  of  the  composition  is  spanned  by 
a  Roman  arch  of  various  marbles  ;  the 
other  principal  object,  dividing  the  field 
with  the  peacock,  is  a  large  vase  of  roses, 
hollyhocks,  and  other  flowers  ;  and  in  the 
nearest  section  of  the  composition  a  fragrant 
chaos  of  fruits,  as  pines,  melons,  grapes, 
apples,  plums,  and  pears,  to  wit,  the  luscious 
Glout  Morceau.  It  is  a  magnificent  com¬ 
position,  and  a  very  large  picture,  worked 
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out  with  all  the  brilliancy  and  richness 
which  this  artist  communicates  to  his  best 
works  ;  it  is  a  dessert  fit  to  succeed  a  dinner 
of  ortolans  and  Tokay. 

No.  433.  ‘  Horace  Vernet,’  J.  R.  Herbert, 
R.A.  This  is  a  half-length  life-sized  por¬ 
trait  of  the  distinguished  French  painter. 
He  stands  with  a  palette  in  his  hand,  wear¬ 
ing  a  plain  grey  jacket,  and  an  Arab  scarf 
round  his  waist.  Immediately  beyond  is  a 
large  canvas  not  yet  touched,  save  bearing 
indications  of  a  sketch.  The  face  is  turned 
towards  the  spectators  ;  all  the  lineaments 
have  been  assiduously  worked  out.  The 
style  of  the  work  is  in  some  measure  severe, 
but  also  simple  to  the  last  degree. 

No.  434.  ‘  On  the  Coast  of  South  Devon, 
below  Dartmouth,’  T.  J.  Soper.  This,  as  a 
subject,  is  judiciously  selected,  being  effect¬ 
ively  broken  as  well  in  the  more  distant,  as 
in  the  nearer  passages.  It  is  perhaps 
somewhat  freely  painted. 

No.  440.  ‘  The  Nearest  Way  in  Summer 
Time,’  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  and  R.  Ansdell. 
In  this  large  picture  the  left  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  is  filled  by  a  farm-house  overshaded  by 
trees.  The  road  —  “the  nearest  way”  — 
passes  the  enclosure,  and  leads  to  a  pond 
which  we  may  suppose  from  the  title  to  be 
impassable  in  winter.  The  river  is  seen 
winding  from  distance  to  the  foreground, 
and  a  team  of  roan  horses,  attached  to  a 
wood-waggon,  are  crossing.  The  horses  are 
admirably  drawn  and  painted. 

No.  441.  ‘The  late  Marquis  of  Ormonde,’ 
H.  Weigall,  Jun.  This  is  a  life-sized 
portrait,  giving  the  entire  stature  of  the 
figure.  The  subject  is  attired  in  black,  and 
wears  a  sword.  Over  the  dress  is  worn  a 
short  cloak — a  novelty  in  portraiture.  In 
the  treatment  of  the  work  there  is  much 
elegance  of  feeling,  and  although  a  dress 
portrait  it  is  that  of  a  gentleman. 

No.  447.  ‘  George  Lance,  Esq.,’  J.  An¬ 
drews.  A  bright  and  telling  head,  very 
like  the  subject,  painted  with  considerable 
care  and  accuracy,  being  in  all  respects  a 
portrait  of  the  best  class. 

No.  448.  ‘  Absence,’  Mrs.  W.  Carpenter. 
This  work  contains  more  of  pictorial  quality 
than  any  production  we  have  lately  seen  by 
this  lady.  It  consists  of  a  single  female 
figure,  of  which  the  features  wear  an  air  of 
grief.  She  is  richly  attired,  and  that  in 
some  degree  enhances  the  effect. 

No.  449.  ‘  Auld  Grannie  and  Wee  Nan — 
Study  of  an  Highland  Interior  in  Argyle- 
shire,’  J.  C.  Horsley.  In  this  picture  which 
seems  to  have  been  studied  from  a  veritable 
bothie,  the  distribution  of  light  distracts 
the  eye  ;  but  it  is  so  like  a  reality  that  we 
doubt  not  the  truth  of  the  title.  The  old 
woman  is  sitting  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
“  Wee  Nan  ”  stands  beside  her  with  a  slate 
in  her  hand  as  if  about  to  go  to  school. 

No.  450.  ‘  A  Study,’  F.  VV.  Moody.  That 
of  a  lady  absorbed  in  reading.  The  head  has 
been  executed  with  scrupulous  care,  but  the 
grey  lights  on  the  hair  and  on  the  neck  are  so 
amalgamated  with  the  parts  on  which  they 
are  laid,  that  they  lose  the  effect  of  lights, 
and  become  as  it  were  discoloured  sjiots. 

No.  451.  ‘  Sunshine  on  the  Borders  of 
Dartmoor,’  S.  B.  Goodrich.  A  small  pic¬ 
ture  remarkable  for  its  solidity  of  execution 
and  well-managed  dispositions. 

No.  457.  ‘  The  Seventh  Day  of  the 

Decameron — Philomena’s  Song  by  the  side 
of  the  beautiful  Lake  in  the  Ladies’  Tal¬ 
ley,’  P.  F.  Poole,  A.  The  treatment  of 
this  composition  will  at  once  remind  the 
spectator  of  the  artist’s  picture  of  last 
year — of  that  work  a  song  was  also  the 
subject.  How  original  soever  this  may  be, 
we  cannot  think  the  artist  right  in  sup¬ 
planting  the  real  by  the  visionary.  Philo- 


mena  is  seated  in  the  centre,  playing  and 
singing,  and  on  both  sides  of  her  the  com¬ 
pany  of  listeners  is  distributed,  crossing  the 
composition  in  an  arrangement  almost 
parallel  to  the  frame.  They  are  principally 
in  shade  ;  that  is,  they  are  brought  forward 
in  strong  relief  against  the  bright  reflexion 
on  the  water  behind  them.  The  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  green  and  yellow  glare, 
with  the  low  and  monotonous  flesh  hues, 
casts  a  dreamy  and  supernatural  effect 
over  the  whole  composition.  The  party 
is  broken  up  in  groups  of  pairs — clearly 
enough  pairs  of  lovers,  but  for  the  moment 
their  tender  expressions  are  suspended, 
and  they  listen  attentively  to  the  song. 
The  faces  are  all  veiled  and  toned  by  a 
uniform  glare ;  but  circumstanced  as  they 
are,  the  faces  must  have  been  lighted  by 
clear  reflections — a  realisation  of  which 
would  have  brought  these  conceptions  down 
to  creatures  of  this  nether  world  ;  for  the 
Decameron  is  not  a  series  of  visionary  pic¬ 
tures,  but  a  history  of  intense  mortal  passion, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  gai’den  at  Fiesole 
are  of  the  earth — earthy.  Over  the  heads 
of  the  nearest  groups  are  two  figures  seated 
at  the  root  of  a  tree,  supposed  to  be  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake,  but  the  perspec¬ 
tive  places  the  figures  hovering  over  the 
principal  groups.  We  could  at  much  greater 
length  discuss  the  merits  of  the  picture,  and 
its  demerits  ;  but  enough.  In  such  a  pro* 
duction  there  is  every  evidence  of  the  power 
of  doing  greater  things,  but  nothing  great 
or  valuable  can  be  effected  upon  a  vitiated 
principle. 

No.  462.  ‘  John  Cavell,  Esq.,’  J.  Hayllar. 
The  head  in  this  portrait  is  brought  out 
with  great  force,  and  painted  up  to  a  high 
tone,  with  substance  and  roundness. 

N o.  468.  ‘  Scotch  Gamekeeper,’  R.  Ansdell. 
This  is  really  a  production  of  much  ex¬ 
cellence  ;  every  item  of  the  objective  is 
well  understood.  It  represents  a  game- 
keeper  on  the  moors,  accompanied  by  his 
dogs,  and  surrounded  by  the  spoils  of  a  good 
day’s  sport, — grouse,  blackcock,  ptarmigan, 
woodcock,  snipe,  and  smaller  game.  The 
man  is  seated  on  a  piece  of  rock,  and  his 
head  rises  into  relief  against  the  sky. 
The  dogs  are  drawn  with  great  truth,  and 
painted  with  surpassing  skill ;  in  short,  it  is 
equal  to  the  very  best  pictures  of  its  class. 

No,  469.  ‘  A  Portrait,’  T.  Gooderson. 
It  is  that  of  a  little  boy ;  firmly,  but  too 
freely,  painted. 

No.  471.  ‘  Fowl  and  Pigeons,’  W.  Huggins. 
No  interest  attaches  to  such  subjects  unless 
they  are  distinguished  by  great  merit. 
These  birds  are  most  accurately  drawn,  and 
the  varieties  of  the  pigeon  tribe  are  very 
characteristically  described.  The  colour  of 
the  picture  is  most  agreeable. 

No.  476.  ‘  Scene  from  Don  Quixote,’ 
J.  C.  Horsley.  The  scene  is  that  of  the 
condemnation  of  Don  Quixote’s  books,  while 
he  is  asleep.  The  subject  is  found  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  first  volume  : — “  The 
curate  and  the  barber,  being  of  the  same 
mind  with  the  housekeeper  and  niece,  that 
the  books  of  knight-errantry  had  set  Don 
Quixote  beside  his  senses,  they  brought 
those  ‘  poor  innocents  ’  to  trial  and  condem¬ 
nation  whilst  the  knight  was  sleeping  off 
the  effects  of  the  beating  he  had  received 
from  the  mule-driver  in  his  first  adventure.” 
The  curate,  the  principal  figure,  is  reading 
with  mock  gravity  one  of  these  romances, 
while  the  barber  and  the  niece  are  handing 
them  to  the  housekeeper,  who  throws  them 
from  the  balcony.  In  the  characters  there 
is  great  variety,  but  they  coincide  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  books  and  to  any  one 
who  has  read  a  chapter  of  “  Don  Quixote,” 
the  subject  of  the  work  is  at  once  declared. 
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The  picture  cannot  fail  to  augment  the 
already  high  reputation  of  the  artist. 

No.  477.  ‘A  Hindoo  Girl  on  the  Bank  of 
a  River,  about  to  commit  her  Lamp  to  the 
Stream,’  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  BA.  She  is 
stooping  at  the  brink  of  the  Ganges,  and  in 
the  act  described  in  the  title.  The  picture 
points  at  once  to  this  well-known  supersti¬ 
tion,  but  the  figure  might  yet  be  worked 
on  with  advantage. 

No.  478.  ‘  Toledo,  from  the  Banks  of  the 
Tagus — Spain,’  J.  Uwins.  This  picture 
seems  to  have  been  painted  from  an  inter¬ 
esting  subject ;  but  little  more  of  it  can  be 
seen,  placed  where  it  is. 

No.  485.  ‘  Colonel  Sabine,  B.A.,’  S. 

Pearce.  An  admirable  portrait,  and  a 
good  subject  for  the  artist ;  the  head  being 
well  placed,  and  highly  intellectual.  Of 
several  excellent  works  exhibited  by  this 
artist,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  It  justifies 
him  in  taking  rank  among  the  best  of  our 
portrait-painters. 

No.  486.  ‘  The  Gratitude  of  the  Mother 
of  Moses  for  the  Safety  of  her  Child,’ 
J.  C.  Hook,  A,  The  subject,  from  the 
2nd  chapter  of  Exodus,  8t'n  and  9th 
verses,  reads  as  follows, — “And  the  maid 
went  and  called  the  child’s  mother.  And 
Pharaoh’s  daughter  said  unto  her,  ‘  Take 
this  child  away,  and  nurse  it  for  me,  and 
I  will  give  thee  thy  wages.’  And  the 
woman  took  the  child,  and  nursed  it.”  She 
is  seen,  therefore,  quitting  the  group  at  the 
river-side,  and  fondling  the  child  as  she 
proceeds.  The  mother  is  somewhat  heavy  : 
the  conception  might  have  been  refined 
upon  with  advantage,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
such  improvement,  because  the  rest  of  the 
narrative  is  clear  and  unaffected. 

WEST  ROOM. 

No.  489.  ‘Miss  Field,’  J.  Andrews.  A 
small  full-length  portrait,  presenting  the 
lady  seated  :  the  taste  of  the  composition 
reminds  us  of  the  days  of  Gainsborough  and 
his  imitators.  It  is  successful  in  compo¬ 
sition  ;  it  is  only  to  be  wished  that  the  guitar 
were  removed. 

No.  491.  ‘  Counting  the  Cost,’  J.  Smetham. 
We  notice  this  picture  because  it  shows  in¬ 
dependence,  and  a  desire  for  originality. 
The  subject  is  from  the  14th  chapter  of 
Luke,  28th  verse  : — “  Which  of  you  in¬ 
tending  to  build  a  tower,  sitteth  not  down 
first  and  counteth  the  cost?” 

No.  497.  ‘  Rivalry,’  W.  C.  Thomas.  The 
valuable  qualities  in  this  work  had  better 
graced  a  better  subject.  The  story,  as  far 
as  we  can  understand  it,  is  superficial  :  there 
is  no  prospective  or  retrospective  in  the 
allusion.  The  scene  lies  in  the  street  of  an 
Italian  city :  the  'personae  are,  on  the  one 
part,  two  ladies ;  on  the  other,  a  party  of 
cavaliers,  one  of  whom  offers  to  one  of  the 
ladies  a  flower,  at  which  another  of  the 
gentlemen,  incensed,  is  about  to  attack  the 
gallant,  and  is  in  the  act  of  drawing  his 
sword,  but  is  restrained  by  his  friends.  The 
casts  of  feature  are  not  handsome,  but  they 
are  expressive  ;  the  draperies  are  unexcep¬ 
tionable  ;  and  the  argument,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  clearly  laid  down  ;  but,  as  to  story, 
the  artist  is  capable  of  better  things. 

No.  498.  ‘  Lugano — Lago  di  Lugano,’  G. 
E.  Hering.  This  painter  interprets  Italian 
scenes  in  terms  truly  poetic.  We  are  here 
on  the  lake,  the  proximate  breadths  of  which 
are  a  most  successful  realisation  of  lustrous 
surface  reflection,  and  of  the  gentle  ripple, 
Avhich  a  Greek  poet  has  beautifully  called 
the  “smiling  of  the  waters.”  The  town  lies 
along  the  left  shore,  extending  to  distance, 
until  almost  lost  beneath  the  mountains 
which  dominate  the  lake,  and  rise  into  the 
mellow  light  of  the  setting  sun. 


No.  499.  ‘Una,’  G.  Landseer. 

“  Still  when  she  slept  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward.” 

Una  is  here  seen  sleeping  in  the  moonlight : 
the  lion  is  at  her  feet,  as  is  also  the  lamb. 
The  dispositions  as  well  of  objective  as  light 
and  shade  are  judicious,  but  the  figure  re¬ 
quires  to  be  brought  out ;  it  looks  as  if  it 
were  only  prepared  for  finishing,  and  the 
excessive  coldness  of  the  colour  is  something 
to  shudder  at. 

No.  501.  ‘That  Happy  Place  upon  my 
Mother’s  Knee,’  E.  Havell.  A  small  round 
picture  of  a  mother  and  her  child ;  the 
latter  circumstanced  according  to  the  quo¬ 
tation.  The  subject  is  one  of  every  day  ; 
the  figures,  however,  are  well  drawn,  and 
come  palpably  forward. 

No.  505.  ‘  The  Firth  of  Forth,  from  Pet- 
ticur  Pier — Edinburgh  in  the  Distance,’  J. 
Wilson,  Jun.  The  materials  of  this  com¬ 
position  are  very  judiciously  disposed.  We 
are  on  the  pier,  and  before  us  lies  the 
breadth  of  the  firth  :  we  see,  without  a  glass, 
Edinburgh,  a  bit  of  Newhaven,  Leith  Roads, 
Edinburgh  Castle,  and  all  those  well-known 
prominent  features  of  the  district.  In  the 
curl  of  the  wave,  there  is  in  nature  more  of 
marking  than  this  artist  gives  to  it,  and  the 
volume  of  water  which  is  sweeping  in  must 
destroy  the  pier. 

No.  506.  ‘  The  Apothecary,’ W.  J.  Grant. 

“  Apo.  My  poverty  and  not  my  will  consents. 

Rom.  I  pay  thy  poverty  and  not  thy  will.” 

There  are  patients  waiting  for  the  apothe¬ 
cary,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  interior 
seem  to  indicate  a  thriving  vocation.  The 
occasion  is  solemn,  but  we  see  outside  every 
sign  of  gala  festivity.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  some  of  the  complications  of  the  scene 
had  been  spared,  and  more  time  given  to 
character  and  drawing.  The  aspect  of 
poverty  which  tempts  to  murder  is  not 
here  ;  the  picture  has  considerable  merit, 
and  indicates  large  ability,  but,  as  a  whole, 
it  is  not  satisfactory. 

No.  511.  ‘Slender’s  Courtship,’  H.  S. 
Marks, — 

“  Shallow.  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

SUnder.  Aye,  that  I  do,  as  well  as  I  love  any  woman 
in  Gloucestershire.” 

We  notice  this  work,  once  more  to  instance 
the  inutility,  or  rather  positive  injury,  in 
composition,  of  irrelative  material.  Besides 
the  principal  figures  in  this  picture,  there 
are  also  others  ;  a  secondary  agroupment, 
with  accessories,  tending  only  to  weaken 
the  picture. 

No.  513.  ‘The  Close  of  a  Fine  Day,  near 
Dolgelly,  North  Wales,’  J.  Mogford.  An 
agreeable  work,  fully  j  ustifying  the  terms  of 
the  title.  It  is  a  section  of  lake  scenery,  in 
which  the  characteristics  of  the  country  are 
faithfully  preserved. 

No.  514.  ‘Early  Spring  Evening,  Cheshire,’ 
W.  Davis.  The  choice  of  such  a  subject, 
which  has  not  one  picturesque  quality, 
argues  considerable  self-reliance,  and  the 
result  justifies  the  confidence.  The  subject 
is  a  most  unpromising  grassy  bank,  flanked 
on  the  left  with  a  screen  of  trees,  yet  quite 
leafless,  but  the  earnestness  with  which  the 
substance  of  the  picture  is  brought  forward 
is  worthy  of  much  praise.  The  evening 
effect  is  well  sustained. 

No.  516.  ‘  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Chetwynd 
Talbot,’  T.  Heaphy.  A  half-length  portrait 
of  a  lady,  fastening  her  bracelet.  The  pose 
is  easy,  and  the  presence  generally  agreeable. 

No.  518.  ‘Portrait  of  H.  B.,  Esq.,’  T.  F. 
Dicksee.  A  small  study  of  a  head  and 
bust,  lighted  judiciously,  so  as  to  bring  out 
the  lineaments  of  the  face. 

No.  519.  ‘  Griselda,’  N.  Bouvier.  This  is 
a  study  of  a  girl  witli  a  pitcher  in  her  hand, 
but  there  is  no  allusion  to  Griselda,  either 


in  circumstance  or  costume.  As  well  as 
we  can  see  the  picture,  it  is  the  result  of 
conscientious  labour,  but  the  surface  and 
general  quality  of  execution  are  too  much 
like  enamel. 

No.  520.  ‘  English  Gamekeeper,’  R.  Ans- 
dell.  This  is  a  pendant  to  the  “Scotch 
Gamekeeper,”  whom  we  find  among  his 
native  hills;  the  man  is  posted  to  mark;  he 
stands  by  a  stile,  and  the  landscape  in  which 
he  is  circumstanced  is  distinct  from  the 
other.  He  leans  against  a  grassy  bank, 
intently  watching  the  sportsmen  ;  he  has 
with  him  a  brace  of  pointers,  the  ardent  and 
impatient  expi’ession  of  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised, — they  have  heard  a  shot  and 
are  full  of  excitement.  The  dogs  cannot  be 
excelled,  and  the  dead  game  is  most  per¬ 
fectly  painted.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  see  these  things  done  with  a  sweeping 
brush,  but  the  careful  manipulation  with 
which  these  animals  and  birds  are  repre¬ 
sented  is  most  appropriate  to  the  surface  to 
be  described.  In  the  coat  of  the  hare  it  is 
not  so  successful ;  this  is  in  some  degree  hard 
and  wiry.  It  is  an  admirable  production,  not 
to  be  surpassed  in  this  department  of  Art. 

No.  521.  ‘  Isola  Pescatore,  from  the  Isola 
Bella,  Lago  Maggiore,’  G.  E.  Hering.  We 
look  at  the  island  from  the  shore  of  the 
Isola  Bella,  the  subject  being  abreast  of  the 
spectator.  This  is  also  an  evening  effect, 
successfully  imbued  with  a  sentiment  of 
repose  ;  it  is  a  fitting  pendant  to  the  Lugano 
view. 

No.  522.  ‘Samson  slaying  the  Philistines 
with  the  Jawbone  of  an  Ass,’  H.  B.  Ziegler. 
A  small  picture,  but  it  is  an  aspiring 
subject.  If  Samson  derived  strength  from 
his  hair,  it  is  not  necessary  to  paint  him  a 
figure  so  heavy  as  we  see  him  here.  The 
limbs  are  out  in  proportion,  and  he  is  yet 
brandishing  the  jawbone,  although  all  the 
Phdistines  are  slain. 

No.  525.  ‘A  Way  over  the  Fells,’  T.  S. 
Cooper,  A.  This  painter  is  extremely 
unequal.  This  may  be  a  Cumberland,  or  a 
Welsh  subject.  The  clouds  have  descended 
on  to  the  face  of  the  hill,  and  a  herd  of 
cattle  is  approaching  the  spectator  ;  but  this 
part  of  the  work,  that  is  the  herd,  is  not 
satisfactory. 

No.  526.  “‘Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark  at 
Heaven’s  Gate  sings  !  ”  ’  G.  E.  Hicks. 
Reading  only  the  title  of  this  picture,  we 
should  not  have  been  prepared  to  see  a 
young  lady  in  bonnet,  loose  spencer,  and 
pink  dress,  listening  to  the  song,  and  looking 
up  through  the  flood  of  bright  sunshine. 
In  that  verse,  there  is  a  vein  of  poetry  too 
refined.  Thomson,  Cowper,  and  others  of 
our  poets,  would  have  furnished  a  quotation 
more  suitable.  Yet  as  it  is,  the  picture  is 
really  a  work  of  very  great  merit. 

No.  527.  ‘  The  Poet’s  Hour,’  T.  Danby. 
The  proposition  of  the  title  is  fully  met. 
It  is  a  description  of  a  tranquil  twilight  ; 
and,  at  first  glance,  it  looks  like  a  version 
of  the  fable  of  the  “Nightingale  and  the 
Glow-worm.”  The  materials  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  are,  perhaps,  not  so  highly  sentimental 
as  they  might  be  ;  but  as  they  are,  they  are 
most  felicitously  worked  out  by  the  well- 
managed  glazes,  which  render  the  shades 
of  evening  and  the  twilight  mists.  The 
poet  is  extended  on  a  bank  overhanging  a 
pond,  and  immediately  beneath  him  is  a 
glow-worm,  and  a  nightingale  on  a  near 
spray  ;  and,  at  some  distance,  the  village 
spire  rises  into  the  darkening  sky.  It  is  a 
work  of  very  much  excellence  ;  every  item 
of  the  composition  is  suitably  dealt  with  : 
we  had  almost  rather  have  seen  the  poet 
sitting  ;  for  if  he  remain  there  the  hour 
under  the  influence  of  the  dew- distilling 
stars,  he  will  surely  take  cold. 
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No.  528.  ‘Fisher  Boys  on  the  Coast,’  W. 
Underhill.  There  are  two  of  them — round, 
firm,  palpable  figures  ;  one  carries  a  large 
cod-fish  slung  to  liis  back, — rather  a  novel 
incident  in  our  coast  scenery.  At  the  dis¬ 
tance  at  which  we  see  the  picture,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  that  the  sea  is  at  all 
within  hail.  They  stand  upon  a  piece  of 
rough  weedy  bottom,  with  certain  indi¬ 
cations  of  a  proximity  to  boats  ;  but  this 
is  not  enough.  The  figures  are  decided  in 
their  opposition  to  the  sky,  from  having 
been  painted  by  a  studio  light,  and  having 
all  the  shades  put  down  to  their  full  force. 

No.  533.  ‘The  Countess  of  Malmesbury,’ 
J.  G.  Middleton.  The  lady  is  seated  :  her 
dress  is  of  maroon-coloured  velvet.  It  is  a 
graceful  production — unaffected  ;  in  short, 
the  portrait  of  a  gentlewoman. 

No.  540.  ‘  Prayer  for  the  Victory,’  T. 
Brigstocke.  This  is  a  very  large  picture  : 
the  subject  is  found  in  the  17th  chapter  of 
Exodus :  —  “  And  it  came  to  pass  when 
Moses  held  up  his  hand  that  Israel  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  when  he  let  down  his  hand 
Amalek  prevailed.  But  Moses’  hands  were 
heavy,  and  they  took  a  stone  and  put  it 
under  him,  and  he  sat  thereon  :  and  Aaron 
and  Hur  stayed  up  his  hands,  the  one  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other 
side  ;  and  his  hands  were  steady  until  the 
going  down  of  the  sun.  And  Joshua  dis¬ 
comfited  Amalek  and  his  people  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword.”  The  figures  are  very 
large,  and  disposed  literally  according  to 
the  text.  Moses  is  seated  in  the  centre, 
and  Aaron,  kneeling,  supports  his  left  arm, 
while  Hur  holds  up  the  right :  beneath  is 
seen  the  battle.  In  a  subject  of  this  kind 
there  is  no  scope  for  imagination  :  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  arbitrary,  and  the  artist  has  not 
departed  from  them.  The  head  of  Moses  is 
a  fine  study  :  the  group  tells  against  the 
sky  ;  and  if  the  draperies  had  been  painted 
in  their  folds  and  markings  with  greater 
determination,  instead  of  being  softened 
down,  the  group  would  have  had  a  tenfold 
greater  value. 

No.  542.  ‘A  Country  Hoad,’  J,  Linnell. 
The  subject  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
known  tastes  of  the  artist :  a  piece  of 
powerfully  coloured  foreground,  closed  by 
trees  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  opening 
to  an  airy  distance  over  the  well-wooded 
meadows  of  Surrey.  The  foreground  is  a 
rough  nook  of  a  country  bye-road — excellent 
to  paint,  but  difficult  to  drive  over.  The 
immediate  right  is  shut  in  by  some  sharp¬ 
leaved  foliage,  and  near  is  a  well-rounded 
oak — a  very  exact  study  ;  beyond  these  we 
look  into  distance,  an  airy  plain  fading  in 
the  horizon  into  air.  It  is  a  purely  English 
subject,  charming  in  colour,  and  masterly 
in  execution. 

No.  543.  ‘  A  Study  of  Trout,’  H.  L.  Rolfe. 
There  are  only  a  brace,  but  they  are  brought 
forward  with  the  artist’s  accustomed  truth. 

No.  544.  ‘  Fruit,’  Miss  E.  Rumley.  A 
composition  of  white  and  black  grapes, 
peaches,  plums,  &c.  The  bunch  of  white 
grapes  is  a  most  perfect  imitation  of  nature. 

No.  545.  ‘  St.  Sebastian  during  the  Siege 
under  Field- Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
July,  1813.  British  Troops  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Heights  and  Convent  of  St. 
Bartolomeo,’  C.  Stanfield,  R.A.  This 
is  a  very  large  picture,  full  of  exciting 
material,  and  affording  a  view  of  the  town 
of  St.  Sebastian,  its  fortifications  to  the 
extreme  right  of  the  face  opposed  to  St. 
Bartolomeo,  as  also  the  citadel  dominating 
the  town,  and  on  the  left  the  bay  is  opened 
in  its  full  expanse.  With  respect  to  the 
localities,  in  their  relations  to  each  other, 
there  is  no  difficulty  ;  but  at  this  distance  j 
of  time  it  must  involve  some  research  to  i 


dispose,  at  a  given  period  of  the  siege,  the 
troops  on  both  sides  correctly.  To  descend 
to  more  minute  details,  there  is  advancing 
in  front  of  us  a  regiment  wearing  Oxford 
mixed  trowsers  with  a  red  stripe  down  the 
side  ;  we  do  do  not  think  that,  for  infantry 
regiments,  a  red  stripe,  or  even  a  red  bead, 
was  worn  until  very  recently.  These  and 
other  things  that  we  could  mention  may  be 
trifles,  but  if  accuracy  is  at  all  an  object  in 
works,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
consists  very  often  of  various  minute  details. 
A  prominent  figure  on  the  left  is  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  whom  we  are  surprised  to 
find  with  a  staff  so  limited  ;  he  is  addressing 
some  dismounted  officers.  The  nearest 
section  is  a  part  that  has  been  bombarded 
by  our  troops,  it  is  therefore  strewed  with 
death  and  ruin,  dismounted  guns,  broken 
carriages,  shattered  gabions,  and  in  the 
midst  of  these  our  artillery  are  getting 
mortars  into  position  to  bombard  the  works 
moi-e  effectively.  Below,  our  troops  are 
engaged  with  the  French,  and  further 
towards  the  right  the  dispositions  are  lost 
in  the  smoke  of  a  heavy  fire.  Inasmuch  as 
this  is  a  class  of  picture  commemorative  of 
historical  event,  such  should  form  a  feature 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  we  cannot 
think  that  it  could  be  in  anywise  offensive 
to  our  present  gallant  allies,  more  than 
Waterloo  Bridge  or  the  Nelson  monument. 

No.  548.  ‘  The  Homestead,’  W.  F. 
Witherington.  The  field  of  the  canvas  is 
occupied  by  trees,  a  screen  of  dense  foliage, 
penetrated  here  and  there  by  a  wandering 
sunbeam.  The  farm-house  is  seen  through 
an  opening,  the  whole  forming  an  agreeable 
picture,  not  of  romantic,  but  of  domestic 
character.  The  shaded  portions  of  the 
foliage  are  unexceptionable  ;  we  doubt  not 
that  the  lights  may  have  fallen  upon  portions 
of  the  leafage  as  we  see  it  here,  but  some  of 
these  lights  importune  the  eye  too  much. 

No.  549.  ‘  The  late  George  Leith  Roupell, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,’  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  R.A.  The 
subject  is  presented  in  a  black  gown,  at  half- 
length  ;  he  is  in  the  act  of  speaking.  The 
features  are  low  in  tone,  but,  as  a  whole, 
it  is  the  best  masculine  portrait  we  have 
of  late  seen  by  this  artist. 

No.  550.  ‘The  Gipsy  Mother,’  T.  Under¬ 
hill.  For  the  subject  the  composition  looks 
in  some  degree  artificial,  and  not  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  gipsy  life.  The  mother  is 
seated  under  a  tree,  in  an  open  field  or 
common,  and  is  therefore  placed  in  shade, 
an  arrangement  which  this  artist  generally 
carries  out  with  success.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  figure,  neither  in  dress  nor  personal 
characteristic,  resembles  the  people  to  whom 
she  is  attributed,  nor  should  she  have  been 
placed  so  near  the  centre  of  the  picture. 
With  respect  to  the  manipulation,  as  well  as 
we  can  see  it,  that  appears  unexceptionable. 

No.  552.  ‘  Quarr  Abbey,  Isle  of  Wight,’ 
J.  Godet.  This  picture  seems  to  possess 
merit,  but  it  is  too  far  removed  from  the 
eye  to  show  its  details. 

No.  556.  ‘  A  Glimpse  of  the  Old  Holyhead 
Road,’  F.  W.  Hulme.  This  work  is  also 
worthy  of  a  better  place  ;  the  trees  are 
massive,  full,  and  well-defined,  and  the 
material  is  judiciously  brought  together. 
The  artist  has  produced  many  admirable 
works  ;  he  is,  indeed,  one  of  our  best  land¬ 
scape-painters.  We  cannot  believe  he 
selected  a  bad  picture  to  send  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition,  and  therefore  judge  him  worthy  of  a 
better  place. 

No.  559.  ‘Hamlet  and  Ophelia,’  A.  F. 
Patten. 

“  Opli.  He  took  me  by  the  wrist  and  held  me  hard  ; 
i  And  with  his  other  hand  thus  o’er  his  brow, 

|  lie  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face, 
i  As  lie  would  draw  it.” 


Ophelia  is  seated,  and  Hamlet  is  standing 
by  her,  circumstanced  literally  according  to 
the  text.  It  is  most  difficult  to  deal  with 
accessory  ;  a  picture  may  be  full  of  it,  and 
there  may  not  be  too  much  :  again,  there 
may  be  but  a  few  objects,  and  yet  these  may 
be  superfluous ;  and  this  may  occur  in  treat¬ 
ing  one  and  the  same  subject.  We  feel  that 
the  figures  here  are  over-dressed  :  they 
should  be  well  dressed,  but  in  this  respect 
they  should  not  be  conspicuous.  We  feel 
that  even  the  chair  in  which  Ophelia  is 
seated  is  an  impropriety.  The  safest  course 
is  to  dispense  with  accessory  beyond  what 
is  immediately  necessary  to  the  narrative. 

No.  562.  ‘In  the  Woods — a  Sketch,’  F. 
W.  Cartwright.  A  passage  of  sylvan 
sceuery,  apparently  painted  from  nature. 

No.  563.  ‘  Dead  Calm  —  Sunset  at  the 
Bight  of  Exmouth,’  F.  Danby,  A.  This  is 
one  of  those  twilights  which  this  artist 
paints  with  such  exquisite  feeling.  An 
expanse  of  water  lies  before  the  spectator, 
repeating  the  hues  of  the  sky  ;  and,  at 
anchor  within  hail,  lies  a  vessel,  whose  top¬ 
masts  pierce  the  darkening  sky.  In  looking 
across  the  Bight  we  see  the  town,  the 
markings  and  objects  of  which  should,  we 
think,  have  been  made  out  more  definitely  ; 
because,  as  the  picture  acquires  age,  all  the 
objects  will  be  lost.  They  are  now  just  as 
they  should  be  forty  years  hence  ;  but,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  nothing  of  the  town 
will  be  discernible. 

No.  564.  ‘  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Beverley,’  S.  Pearce.  This  is  a  small 
three-quarter-length  portrait :  the  subject 
is  seated,  examining  a  drawing.  The  colour 
is  rich  and  mellow,  and  the  lines  and  mark¬ 
ings  of  the  face  are  judiciously  softened  ; 
but,  in  carrying  this  principle  into  the  hair, 
its  texture  and  character  are  injured.  It  is 
a  work  of  much  merit. 

No.  565.  ‘  Haymaking  Season,’  T.  S. 

Cooper.  The  arrangement  here  is  a  form 
of  composition  to  which  this  artist  con¬ 
stantly  resorts.  The  principal  in  the  picture 
is  a  cow,  standing  ruminating  on  a  small 
elevation,  which  brings  the  animal  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  sky.  The  picture  is  more 
carefully  painted  than  any  others  exhibited 
by  its  author. 

No.  567.  ‘  View  from  St.  Mary’s,  Clist 
Road,  near  Topsham,’  J.  B.  Goodrich.  This 
is  a  small  but  a  very  agreeable  composition, 
and  very  fairly  painted. 

No.  568.  ‘  A  Study  from  Nature,  in 
Surrey,’  N.  0.  Lupton.  A  passage  of  park 
scenery,  showing  a  road  passing  between, 
and  shaded  by  trees.  The  masses  are 
rounded  ;  we  see  into  them,  and  through 
them  ;  and  the  lights  are  expressed  without 
any  offensive  sharpness  or  approach  to 
spottiness.  The  picture  is  distant  from  the 
eye,  the  manipulation  cannot  be  seen,  but  it 
has  clearly  been  studied  from  nature. 

No.  569.  F.  Leighton.  There  is  no  title 
to  this  work,  but  it  is  thus  described  : — ■ 
“  Cimabue’s  celebrated  Madonna  is  carried 
in  procession  through  the  streets  of 
Floreuce;  in  front  of  the  Madonna,  and 
crowned  with  laurels,  walks  Cimabue  him¬ 
self,  with  his  pupil  Giotto;  behind  it 
Arnolfo  di  Lapo,  Gaddo  Gaddi,  Andrea 
Tafi,  Nicola  Pisano,  Buffalmacco,  and  Si¬ 
mone  Memmi  ;  in  the  corner  Dante.” 
This  very  remarkable  picture  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  artist  of  whom  we  have  no 
previous  knowledge.  This  is  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  our  arena.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  well-directed,  but  not  yet  matured 
course  of  study.  The  artist  is,  we  under¬ 
stand,  young ;  and  we  congratulate  him 
that  his  work  is  not  without  fault. 
Were  it  so,  we  should  have  but  faint 
hopes  of  his  future,  because  he  is  sure  of 
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distinguished  patronage,  'which,  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  might  irreparably  injure 
him.  The  picture  has  been  painted  in 
Italy  ;  and  upon  this  we  do  congratulate 
him — that  he  has  escaped  the  vitiation  of 
the  modern  Italian  school  of  Art.  In  this, 
as  a  figure-painter,  he  stands  alone  :  we 
know  of  none  else  who  have  been  deaf  to 
the  sweet  singing  of  the  syren  ;  we  have 
rarely  known  an  English  painter  return 
from  Italy  without  contamination.  But,  to 
consider  the  work  before  us  :  it  is  some 
sixteen  feet  in  length,  and  shows  a  solemn 
procession  in  a  narrow  street,  the  figures 
being  nearly  upon  one  plane.  In  the  centre 
is  Cimabue  in  a  white  dress,  and  leading  by 
the  hand  his  shepherd-pupil  Giotto  ;  behind 
them,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men  who 
look  like  painters,  is  a  frame-work,  whereon 
is  raised  the  Madonna,  of  which  there  are  in 
Florence  two,  famous  ;  one  in  the  church  of 
the  Dominicans,  the  other  is  that  of  the  San- 
tissima  Trinita.  This  is  folio  wedby  the  artists 
named  above.  Then  comes  the  Podestit  of 
the  city.  Before  Giotto  there  is  a  choir  of 
instrumentalists  as  well  as  vocalists,  with  a 
company  of  children  strewing  flowers  ;  and 
the  whole  jirocession  is  relieved  against  a 
light  wall  of  marbles  laid  in  different 
coloured  courses,  which  give  great  breadth 
to  the  composition.  The  Duomo  of  Siena 
is  built  in  this  way  ;  but  we  remember  no 
wall  of  this  kind  in  Florence  now  existing  : 
that,  however,  is  immaterial.  Unfortunately, 
the  least  commendable  figure  in  the  com¬ 
position  is  the  most  prominent, — it  is  that 
of  Giotto,  whose  head  is  too  large,  but  the 
limbs  are  also  ungainly  and  awkward  :  in 
the  arms  and  legs  there  is  no  substance. 
The  portrait  of  Cimabue  exists,  we  believe, 
in  the  unique  collection  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  the  Bitratti  dei  Pittori,  as  also 
those  of  the  painters,  or,  at  least,  of  some  of 
them.  Dante  we  think  too  clear  in  com¬ 
plexion,  and  not  sufficiently  poignant  in 
expression.  He  is  said  to  have  been  very 
dark  ;  and  the  Florentine  gossips  of  his  day 
pointed  him  out  as  a  man  who  used  to 
descend  at  will  to  the  regions  below ;  and 
thence  his  smoky  and  adust  complexion. 
Those  who  follow  the  Madonna  must  not 
be  supposed  to  be  all  pupils  of  Cimabue. 
Gaddo  Gaddi  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Cimabue,  so  was  Tafi  ;  Arnolfo  and  Lapo, 
according  to  Lanzi,  are  two  distinct  persons, 
but  both  pupils  of  Nicolo  Pisano.  ISoine  of 
the  female  heads  and  female  forms  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beautiful  and  expressive.  The 
colour  of  the  picture  and  its  spirited  execu¬ 
tion  are  beyond  all  praise,  save,  perhaps,  in 
one  group  among  the  minstrels,  where  blue 
and  green  are  brought  together.  As  a  first 
exhibited  picture,  there  has,  perhaps,  never 
been  anything  so  entirely  triumphant.  It 
has  no  tendency  to  “  pre-Raflaelism,”  al¬ 
though  some  of  the  forms  and  dresses 
remind  us  of  a  few  of  those  in  the  frescoes  in 
one  of  the  courts  of  Florence,  painted  in 
honour  of  the  Guilds.  If  the  artist  continue 
to  paint  in  the  same  feeling,  he  must  achieve 
something  great  ;  although  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  excel  his  first  work,  which 
is  assuredly  one  of  the  best  productions  of 
its  class  ever  executed  by  a  British  artist. 
AVe  regret  we  cannot  accord  larger  space  to 
this  work  —  of  which,  however,  we  have 
spoken  elsewhere.  We  rejoice  that  it  is  the 
property  of  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert, 
whose  collection  contains  so  many  produc¬ 
tions  of  other  young  artists,  who  have  thus 
been  aided  up  the  first  steps  to  the  Temple 
of  Fame. 

No.  571.  ‘Time  of  AArar,’  E.  Niemann. 
This  is  a  marine  composition,  showing  an 
agitated  sea  and  an  assemblage  of  vessels  ; 
but  the  picture  is  too  high  to  see  details. 


No.  '572.  ‘Mrs.  Dalton,’  J.  R.  Swinton. 
An  elegant  impersonation,  but  too  tall. 
The  contour  of  the  head  is  graceful,  but 
the  complexion  wants  freshness. 

No.  573.  ‘  Costumes  Suliotti — the  Family 
of  a  Greek  Captain  taking  Refuge  in  a 
Cavern,’  R.  Ceccoli.  This  we  believe  is  the 
production  of  a  Greek  artist,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  accurate  and  characteristic. 
AVe  cannot  see  its  details. 

No.  575.  ‘  Barton  Lock  on  the  Irwell,’  E. 
Hargitt.  This  is  a  very  simple  subject : 
there  are  first  the  lock  and  canal,  then  the 
grassy  banks,  with  a  glimpse  of  distance, 
containing  various  objects.  There  are  two 
very  positive  darks  in  the  picture,  one,  we 
submit,  had  been  enough  ;  they  are  the  lock, 
and  a  house  at  a  little  distance.  It  is  rich 
in  colour,  and  powerful  in  effect. 

No.  576.  ‘Dr.  William  Acton,’  E.  Long. 
The  unobtrusive  bearing  and  sedate  tone  of 
this  impersonation  would  suggest  one  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.  It  is  a  daring 
essay  to  paint,  in  these  days,  a  portrait  so 
low  in  tone  as  this. 

No.  581.  ‘Consulting  the  Oracle,’  AV. 
Corden,  Jun.  This  is  a  chapter  of  the  old 
story.  A  girl  is  seated  under  a  tree,  plucking 
the  leaves  from  a  flower,  and  at  the  same 
time  repeating 

“  He  loves  me, 

He  loves  me  not 

until  the  last  leaf  is  withdrawn.  The  idea 
is  in  some  degree  poetical,  and  therefore  it 
had  been  better  that  the  young  lady  were 
otherwise  dressed  than  in  a  bonnet  and 
shawl. 

No.  582.  ‘  The  Return  from  the  Ball,’ 
T.  Senties.  A  head  and  bust — those  of  a 
young  lady.  Since  the  return  of  Juliet 
from  the  ball,  all  young  ladies  are  painted 
sad  under  such  circumstances.  The  dark 
complexion  may  be  necessary  in  portraiture, 
but  not  in  pictorial  art. 

No.  586.  ‘Miss  Gracy  Norton,’  N.  J. 
Crowley.  An  entire  figure  of  a  young 
lady,  seated,  occupied  in  making  coronals  of 
flowers.  In  composition  the  work  is  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  otherwise  brilliant  and  spirited. 

No.  587.  ‘Birds  of  a  Feather,’  H.  Barnard. 
A  playful  conception,  and  well  adapted  to 
infantine  portraiture.  Two  children  are 
lying  on  a  couch,  blowing  a  feather  ;  one  is 
holding  a  kitten.  They  are  well-drawn,  and 
earnest  in  their  amusement. 

No.  588.  ‘  Caught  in  the  Fact,’  H.  Arm- 
field.  This  is  a  fox,  which  has  been 
detected  by  terriers  in  the  act  of  killing  a 
fowl.  The  dogs  appear  to  be  well  drawn, 
but  the  details  of  the  work  are  not 
discernible. 

No.  592.  ‘A  Bit  of  Shade — Lullingstone 
Park,  Kent,’  AV.  J.  Ferguson.  A  section 
of  park-scenery,  closed  on  each  side  by  trees, 
and  characterised  by  a  distribution  of  light 
and  shade  so  natural  as  to  suggest  that  the 
picture  has  been  closely  imitated  from  nature. 

No.  594.  ‘  Rome,’  D.  Roberts,  R.A. 

“  Rome  !  thine  imperial  brow 
Never  shall  rise ; 

What  hast  thou  left  thee  now  ? 

Thou  hast  thy  skies. 

‘ 1  Thou  hast  thy  sunset’s  glow 
Rome,  for  thy  dower  ; 

Flushing  tall  cypress  bough, 

Temple  and  tower.” 

This  is  a  large  picture,  larger  than  the 
subject  warrants, — although,  perhaps,  the 
most  poetic  view  of  Rome  that  has  ever 
been  painted.  From  the  spot  where  the 
artist  places  us,  the  Tiber  opens  below  as 
far  as  the  Castel  St.  Angelo,  and  on  the 
extreme  left  are  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Vatican, 
whence  the  eye  is  led  from  site  to  site  over 
the  vast  expanse  ;  so  much  of  which  lies  in 
broad  shade,  that  many  of  the  remarkable 


buildings  do  not  come  prominently  out. 
According  to  the  sentiment  of  the  verse, 
the  sun  shines  still  upon  the  ruins  of  Rome 
as  gloriously  as  upon  the  golden  house  of 
Nero.  The  light  is  focussed  in  the  Tiber, 
and  thence  in  various  gradations  it  is  dis¬ 
tributed  wherever  the  buildings  rise  to  the 
level  of  the  sunlight.  So  low  is  the  general 
shade  tone,  that  passages  in  any  degree 
higher  than  these  look  light,  and  this  treat¬ 
ment  has  very  much  forced  the  brilliancy  of 
the  light  of  the  setting  sun  on  the  buildings. 
But  in  those  breadths  of  shade  the  markings 
are  generally  indefinite,  insomuch  that 
when  the  picture  is  toned  down  by  age,  it  is 
to  be  apprehended  that  the  markings  will 
be  lost.  He  must  be  a  bold  painter  who 
will  now  work  for  posterity,  instead  of  the 
temporary  show  of  exhibitions.  In  a  work 
of  this  kind,  which  may  be  expected  to  be 
yet  in  its  perfection  some  centuries  hence,  a 
little  crudity  in  the  workings  would  have 
been  well  understood.  On  the  immediate 
left  of  the  spectator  there  are  groups  of 
peasants  in  their  picturesque  holiday 
costume  ;  but  such  people  are  not  seen  in 
Rome, — that  is,  they  are  not  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome,  and  therefore  should  have  no 
place  in  a  picture  of  this  kind.  But  it  is, 
withal,  a  great  picture,  and  unique  as  a 
view  of  Rome  in  the  feeling  in  which  it  has 
been  painted.  The  title  is  accompanied  by 
a  quotation,  and  the  spirit  of  the  verse  has 
been  fully  realised.  It  is  not  a  view  of 
Rome  in  which  every  temple,  every  house, 
every  crumbling  arch  and  tower  can  be 
recognised,  but  the  principal  features  are 
all  in  their  places  ;  those  that  rise  to  the 
gilded  light  are  all  determinable,  those  which 
lie  in  the  passages  of  shade  it  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  meet  to  show. 

No.  596.  1  Mrs.  Frances,’  P.  Gooderson. 
A  full-length  portrait  of  a  lady  standing. 
It  contains  very  little  coloui’ — little  beyond 
qualified  greys.  It  is  studiously  simple  and 
unaffected.  It  requires  some  nerve  to  sup¬ 
press  colour  in  a  work  intended  for  exhi¬ 
bition. 

No.  600.  ‘  Prometheus  Chained,’  E.  F. 
Holt. 

*****  “Behold 
With  what  a  chain  fixed  to  this  rugged  steep, 

The  unenvied  station  of  the  rock  I  keep.” 

This  looks  like  an  Academy  essay,  executed 
in  competition  for  the  gold  medal.  AVe 
cannot  conceive  that  the  subject  could  be 
painted  under  any  other  circumstances. 

No.  603.  ‘  Captain  Jesse,’  author  of  “  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  AVar,”  L.  E.  Long.  This  is  a 
head  and  bust.  The  features  are  worked 
down  to  a  very  low  tone ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  shade  becomes  colour  :  yet  the 
head  is  well  rounded,  and  the  whole  exe¬ 
cuted  with  feeling. 

No.  604.  ‘AVater-mill  near  Llanelly,  Bre¬ 
con,’  P.  Deakin.  The  water-mill  appears 
only  at  a  distance.  The  picture  consists  of 
groups  of  trees,  and  a  piece  of  weedy  fore¬ 
ground  very  harmonious  in  colour,  ami 
praiseworthy  iu  appropriate  manipulation  ; 
indeed,  the  pleasing  colour  of  the  picture  at 
once  arrests  the  eye. 

No.  606.  ‘  Borrowdale,  Cumberland,’  J. 
M.  Carrick.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ela¬ 
borate  transcripts  from  nature  we  have  ever 
seen  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  worked  with  a 
microscope.  It  represents  simply  the  road 
lying  between  the  hills.  The  aspect  under 
which  the  view  is  presented  is  that  of  a 
clouded  sky ;  the  road,  therefore,  and  the 
fells  on  both  sides  lie  in  an  unbroken  uni¬ 
formity  of  tone. 

No.  609.  ‘  Interior  of  a  French  Cottage,’ 
Mrs.  AVild.  The  production  of  a  lady  whose 
works  we  have  often  noticed,  and  always 
with  well-merited  eulogy.  AVe  recognise 
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the  picture  as  a  work  by  Miss  Goodall  (the 
name  hitherto  in  the  catalogues).  The  com¬ 
position  contains  three  figures,  characteristic 
and  forcible,  and  the  work  is  distinguished 
by  most  harmonious  colours. 

No,  611.  ‘  The  Lesson,’  W.  Weir.  The 
subject  is  a  group  of  instructress  and  pupil, 
and  the  school  a  cottage.  It  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  finished  for  a  picture ;  it  looks  rather 
like  a  preparatory  sketch. 

No.  613.  ‘The  Favourite,’  G.  Holmes. 
The  “  favourite  ”  is  a  parrot,  which  is  seated 
on  the  shoulder  of  a  lady,  who  offers  it 
fruit.  The  action  of  the  figure  and  that  of 
the  bird  describe  on  the  one  side  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  teaze,  and  on  the  other  anxiety  to 
possess  the  fruit. 

No.  614.  ‘  Hermitage  Castle,’  W.  J. 
Blacklock.  A  romantic  subject,  celebrated 
in  song  and  story.  The  view  here  presented 
is  in  consonance  with  the  feeling  which  the 
history  of  the  place  impresses.  The  picture 
is  worked  out  with  assiduous  care. 

No.  622.  ‘  H.  J.  Richmond,’  G.  Richmond. 
A  portrait  of  a  little  boy,  three-quarter 
length,  standing.  It  is  a  production  of 
much  merit,  but  we  think  the  sentiment 
given  to  it  is  of  a  nature  too  grave  for 
childhood. 

No.  623.  ‘Squally  Weather,’  W.  A.  Knell. 
The  principal  object  in  this  picture  is  a 
Hutch  Dogger,  that  has  reduced  her  canvas 
to  a  shred  of  a  foresail — she  is  broadside 
on  to  the  rolling  sea,  which  will  be  likely 
to  capsize  her  ;  this  is  bad  seamanship. 

No.  626.  ‘  Erridge  Park,  Kent,’  C.  R. 
Stanley.  A  study  of  a  near  screen  of 
beeches,  through  which  are  seen  glimpses 
of  a  sunny  distance.  The  trees  are  drawn 
with  great  truth,  and  painted  with  a  most 
successful  imitation  of  the  natural  foliage. 

No.  628.  ‘Polishing  Up,’  W.  Hemsley. 
A  cottage  incident — perhaps  on  a  Sunday 
morning — that  of  a  mother  trying  a  new 
hat  on  her  boy,  who  expresses  pain  by 
contortion  of  the  features.  There  is  much 
admirable  execution  in  the  work ;  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  the  subject  had  been 
more  worthy  of  it.  Mr.  Hemsley  does  not 
always  choose  his  subjects  well :  his  high 
reputation,  however,  has  been  earned  by 
great  industry  as  well  as  great  ability. 

No.  629.  ‘  Mid-day  on  the  Banks  of  a 
River,’  A.  Gilbert.  A  small  view  of  a 
stream  with  low  sedgy  banks,  deriving  life 
from  the  presence  of  two  cows.  The  long 
grass,  rushes,  sedges,  and  endless  herbage 
are  charmingly  painted  ;  and  so  also  is  the 
upper  part  of  the  work.  The  lighting  of 
the  clouds  is  very  happily  managed. 

No.  630.  ‘Richmond  Castle,’  F.  J.  Soper. 
A  small  view  of  this  often  painted  ruin,  but 
one  of  the  best  pictures  we  have  seen  under 
this  name.  The  water  is  described  with 
fidelity,  and  the  entire  view  has  much  of 
the  known  character  of  the  place.  The 
trees,  however,  want  more  of  the  variety  of 
nature. 

No.  632.  ‘  Omnia  Vanitas,’  J.  E.  Mea¬ 
dows.  This  is  a  head  and  bust  like  those 
of  a  Magdalen.  The  head  is  supported  by 
the  hand,  and  the  features  wear  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  profound  grief.  A  dark  dra¬ 
pery  aud  a  more  tranquil  sky  had  much 
improved  the  picture. 

No.  637. ‘The  Last  Supper,’ J.  Archer. 
It  is  a  daring  essay  to  paint  this  subject, 
even  according  to  the  old  masters ;  and  it 
would  be  yet  more  perilous  to  introduce 
any  novelty  in  composition.  The  composi¬ 
tion  here  will  remind  the  spectator  of 
the  pediment  of  a  Greek  temple,  the  head 
of  the  Saviour  being  immediately  under 
the  tympanum,  the  extremity  of  the  com¬ 
position  being  formed  by  two  reclining 
figures,  the  extremities  of  both,  with  their 
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draperies,  being  cast  outwards.  With 
respect  to  the  figures  and  their  dispositions, 
they  have  been  very  successfully  studied. 

No.  638.  ‘Eda,’  J.  Sant.  A  portrait 
of  a  child,  having  flowers  in  her  lap,  and 
enveloped  in  flowers,  a  kind  of  arrange¬ 
ment  generally  difficult,  but  here  it  is  so 
judiciously  managed  that  the  figure  loses 
none  of  its  substance  or  roundness.  The 
head  is  a  most  charming  study,  and  as  a 
whole  the  picture  is  really  equal  to  any¬ 
thing  Reynolds  ever  did. 

No.  639.  ‘  Odd  or  Even,’  H.  H.  Emmerson. 
In  this  composition  the  scene — the  accessory 
— constitutes  the  real  value  of  the  picture — 
bricks  and  mortar,  pebbles  and  roadside 
stones,  which  are  nothing  by  the  wayside, 
but  which  acquire  the  value  of  diamonds 
when  transposed  to  canvas.  All  these  as 
they  are  painted  here  can  never  be  sur¬ 
passed.  The  ‘  Odd  or  Even  ’  is  played 
between  an  idler  and  a  bucher’s  boy  ;  but 
the  mother  of  one  of  them  will  soon  with  a 
stick  terminate  the  game  in  her  own  favour. 

No.  640.  ‘  Griselda  expelled  from  the 
House  of  the  Marquis,’  W.  Gale.  The 
subject  is  found  in  the  Olerk’s  Tale  ; 

“  And  in  her  smok,  with  foot  and  hed  all  bare, 
Toward  hire  fadre’s  hous  forth  in  she  fare  ; 

The  folk  hire  folwen  weping  in  her  wey. 

And  fortune  ay  they  cursen  as  they  gon  : 

But  she  fro  weping  kept  her  eyen  drey, 

Ne  in  this  time  word  ne  spake  she  non.” 

We  see,  accordingly,  Griselda  driven  forth 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  verse.  The 
Marquis  is  seen  within  the  portal,  and 
Griselda  is  received  on  the  outside  by  a 
crowd  of  people,  who  very  earnestly  ex¬ 
press  their  sympathy  in  her  sorrows.  But 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  the 
artist  to  describe  varieties  of  costume.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  the  subject  that  Griselda 
should  be  received  by  a  company  so  nume¬ 
rous,  although  the  grief  of  many  is  most 
feelingly  rendered. 

No.  643.  ‘Lavinia,’  C.  Dukes.  She  is 
returning  from  the  fields  of  Palemon,  bear¬ 
ing  with  her  the  result  of  her  day’s  gleaning. 
It  is  a  charmingrustic  figure — the  colour  and 
character  of  the  head  aud  face  are  unexcep¬ 
tionable  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in 
feature,  dress,  and  entire  impersonation, 
she  should  so  much  resemble  every  other 
figure  that  the  artist  has  lately  produced. 

No.  644.  ‘The  Doubt,’  H.  A.  Bowler. 

“Can  these  dry  bones  live  ?  ” 

This  a  most  powerful  work  in  many  of  the 
most  valuable  qualities  of  art.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  asked  by  a  woman  wearing  a  bonnet 
and  every-day  costume, — it  should  have 
been  asked  by  a  man.  The  scene  is  a  church¬ 
yard,  wherein  is  seen  a  female  figure, 
leaning  on  a  tombstone,  and  contemplating 
the  bones  which  she  is  thus  supposed  to 
apostrophise.  Every  part  of  the  surface 
of  this  canvas  is  elaborated  into  the  most 
perfect  imitation  of  natural  or  artificial 
objective.  The  bricks  of  the  church,  the 
overhanging  leafy  canopy,  the  tombstones, 
the  grass — indeed,  every  minute  object,  is 
most  perfectly  represented.  All  that  is 
wanted  to  make  the  picture  perfect  is  the 
absence  of  the  trunk  of  the  horse-chestnut, 
which  competes  with  the  figure. 

No.  645.  ‘  Winter. — A  Scene  on  the  Fens 
of  Huntingdonshire.  Old  Draining  Mill, 
now  Disused.’  E.  W.  Cooke,  A.  This  is  a 
snow  scene,  the  mill  forming  a  principal 
object.  It  is  a  new  class  of  subject  for 
this  painter  to  enter  upon  ;  it  is,  however, 
very  successfully  executed,  and  sustains  the 
high  repute  of  the  admirable  artist. 

No.  648.  ‘  Countess  of  Kiutore,’  W.  S. 
Herrick.  A  three-quarter  length  portrait 
of  a  lady,  standing  leaning  upon  what 


appears  to  be  a  marble  bracket.  It  is 
hung  very  high,  but  even  at  a  distance, 
being  a  production  of  much  excellence,  its 
quality  declares  itself. 

No.  649.  ‘Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Gothic 
Kings,  discovered  by  the  Monk  Romano  at 
the  Foot  of  the  Cross.’  J.  Wood.  : 

“  Before  the  cross 

Roderick  had  thrown  himself ;  his  body  raised  ; 

Half  kneeling." 

We  see,  therefore,  Roderick  kneeling  and 
fervently  embracing  the  cross  ;  a  little 
removed  stands  the  monk.  Under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  interpretation,  this  might  have  been 
made  a  powerful  picture  ;  but  the  light  is 
too  much  distributed. 

No.  653.  ‘  The  Organ-Man  at  the  Parlour- 
Window,’  H.  G,  Smith.  The  audience  is, 
of  course,  a  group  of  children  :  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  judicious,  but  the  figures  look  as  if 
surrounded  with  mist,  aud  the  organ-man 
is  so  near,  that  he  seems  as  if  about  to  crush 
the  little  party. 

No.  655.  ‘A  Beggar-Boy,’  E.  Opie.  This 
is  really  an  excellent  study :  the  model 
must  have  been  own  brother  to  those  idle 
good-for-nothings,  that  have  been  immor¬ 
talised  on  canvas  by  one  Bartolomeo 
Murillo.  It  is  among  the  best  studies  of  its 
class  we  have  ever  seen. 

No.  656.  ‘  Twll-Du,  the  Devil’s  Kitchen, 
Caernarvonshire,’  J.  W.  Oakes.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  a  rocky  basin,  enclosing  a  deep  and 
dark  pool  of  water.  It  is  here  treated  with 
a  sentiment  of  much  grandeur,  but  there  is 
a  rainbow  brought  down  into  the  chasm,  an 
introduction  which  destroys  the  solemnity 
that  would  otherwise  be  associated  with 
the  scene. 

No.  660.  ‘Zuleika,’  E.  A.  Becker.  She 
reclines  on  a  couch,  her  head  supported  on 
her  hand.  The  drawing  and  expression  of  the 
figure  are  unexceptionable,  and  the  draperies 
are  disposed  and  painted  with  much  taste. 

No.  661.  ‘Beach  Scene,’  E.  R.  Smith.  A 
small  picture,  but  a  most  successful  and 
pleasing  composition,  containing  carts, 
horses,  figures,  &c.  &c.,  in  an  arrangement 
the  most  perfect,  and  colour  brilliant  and 
harmonious.  We  seldom  see  anything  more 
charmingly  balanced. 

No.  663.  ‘  Sunshine  and  Showers,’  E.  A. 
Williams.  A  neat  section  of  rough  river¬ 
side  herbage,  with  an  inlet,  and  a  clump  of 
trees  with  underwood  sedges,  reedy  rushes, 
and  all  the  small  salad  so  dear  to  minute 
painters  of  foregrounds.  The  description 
of  rain  and  sunshine  fulfils  the  promise  of 
the  title. 

No.  666.  ‘John  Evelyn’s  First  Meeting 
with  Grinling  Gibbon,’  F.  S.  Cary.  The 
subject  is  found  in  “  Evelyn’s  Diary,”  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  which  states,  that  Gibbon  had 
betaken  himself  to  retirement  the  better  to 
pursue  his  labours  ;  but  he  had  been  found 
out  by  Evelyn,  whom  we  find  here  surprising 
him  at  work.  We  see,  therefore,  Evelyn 
entering  at  the  door,  while  Gibbon  is  work- 
iug  at  a  small  crucifix ;  a  kind  of  work,  by  the 
way,  in  which  he  was  much  inferior  to  his 
magnificent  flower-carvings  at  Petworth. 
This  is  an  interesting  subject,  but  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  not  sufficiently  finished. 

No.  668.  ‘  The  Toilette,’  T.  Newenham. 
This  composition  shows  a  lady  seated  before 
a  glass,  and  fixing  a  bracelet  on  her  arm. 
The  head  comes  forcibly  forward,  and  the 
entire  work  is  perfected  with  all  the 
nicety  of  a  miniature. 

No.  669.  ‘  At  Braid,  near  Edinburgh — 
Hay-time,’  J.  Macnab.  A  small  and 
simple  representation  of  a  breadth  of 
meadow  laud,  studded  with  haycocks.  It 
appears  to  have  been  most  faithfully  made 
out  from  nature,  but  the  haycocks  require 
to  be  slightly  toned  down. 
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No.  672.  ‘Succour  from  the  Hospice. — 
Alpine  Monks  endeavouring  to  restore  a 
Traveller.’  J.  W.  Peake.  The  scene  is 
the  snow-covered  mountain,  whereon  are 
assembled  three  monks  exerting  them¬ 
selves  to  recover  a  perishing  traveller.  It 
is  a  good  subject,  and  one  that  might  be 
worked  into  a  valuable  picture. 

No.  675.  ‘A  July  Study,’  H.  Pilleau. 
The  subject  is  a  road  densely  overshaded 
by  trees,  which,  in  their  divisions  and 
masses,  are  painted  and  drawn  with 
masterly  power. 

No.  680.  ‘  View  near  Ludlow,  Salop,’  P. 
Deakin.  The  composition  contains  only  a 
few  trees,  with  a  tufted  and  stony  fore¬ 
ground,  the  foliage  being  perhaps  slightly 
too  green ;  but  in  drawing,  the  trees  are 
in  every  way  like  nature. 

No.  682.  ‘A  Vessel  under  Conduct  of  an 
Angel  coming  over  the  Waves  with  Spirits 
to  Purgatory,’  W.  F.  Woodtngton. 

“He  drove  ashore  in  a  small  bark,  so  swift 

And  light,  that  in  its  course  no  wave  it  drank. 

He  bless’d  them,  they  at  once  leaped  out  on  land ; 

******  The  crew 

There  left,  appeared  astounded  with  the  place  ; 

Gazing  around  as  one  who  sees  new  sights.” 

The  subject,  it  will  be  seen,  is  from  Dante. 
We  congratulate  this  artist  on  his  adoption 
of  painting ;  and  if  this  be  an  example  of 
the  vein  he  proposes  to  pursue,  we  may 
congratulate  also  the  lovers  of  art ;  for  a 
more  refined  and  elegant  taste  has  rarely 
been  evinced  on  these  walls  than  is  shown 
in  this  picture.  The  souls  are  quitting  the 
boat,  and  as  they  depart  the  angel  at  the 
helm  extends  his  hand  in  token  of  blessing. 
In  the  company  many  of  the  worldly  voca¬ 
tions  are  represented.  Some  are  in  grief, 
but  the  greater  part  express  surprise  at  the 
place  at  which  they  have  been  landed.  The 
heads  are  those  of  modern  art,  qualified, 
especially  in  the  masculine  forms,  slightly 
from  the  classic.  The  figures  themselves 
are  in  the  classic  taste,  but  they  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  an  angel.  The  whole  is  seen 
under  a  bright  light,  which  is  admirably 
broken  on  the  forms.  The  subject  is  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  if  it  were  not  so,  the  treatment  and 
style  are  new.  The  artist  is  one  who  reads 
and  thinks  for  himself ;  this  is  his  first  pic¬ 
ture  ;  if  all  that  succeed  it  be  as  good,  he 
will  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
reputation. 

No.  683.  ‘Summer  Hill — Time  of  Charles 
the  Second,’  J.  D.  Wingfield.  A  brilliant 
performance,  rich  in  colour,  and  exhibiting 
a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  costume 
of  the  period. 

No.  685.  ‘  The  Head  of  the  Dreuy,  in 
Dartmoor,’  J.  Gendall.  The  stream  rushes 
downward  over  a  rocky  bed,  and  flanked  by 
trees.  It  is  a  most  attractive  passage.  The 
agitated  movement  of  the  water  has  been 
successfully  represented,  and  the  imitation 
generally  looks  very  like  a  reality. 

No.  686.  ‘A  Trout  Stream  in  Wales,’  J. 
Dearle.  It  is  rather  like  a  jack  or  chub 
pool,  being  overshaded  with  trees,  and 
having  no  indications  of  a  stony  bottom. 
The  water,  however,  is  lustrous,  and  flows 
in  a  living  stream. 

In  the  Octagon  Doom  are  numerous 
productions  of  rare  excellence,  and  also 
others  of  very  superior  pretension.  Of  the 
unjust  distribution  of  the  works  we 
have  already  spoken  without  reserve.  To 
the  bulk  of  the  public,  and  the  mass  of 
patrons  who  cannot  possibly  penetrate 
beyond  the  surface,  the  condemnation  to 
the  octagon  and  the  architecture  room  is  not 
only  a  condemnation  within ,  but  it  influences 
the  judgment  loithout ;  we  refrain,  therefore, 
from  any  observation  on  these  works  beyond 
our  offer  of  condolence  to  their  authors. 

SOUTH  ROOM.— MINIATURES  AND  DRAWINGS. 

There  are  this  season  not  many  miniatures 
of  that  rare  quality  which  is  sometimes 
more  apparent  in  this  room  ;  but  some  few 
are  equal  to  the  very  best  efforts  of  our 
school,  which  has  carried  this  art  to  its 
utmost  perfection.  We  confess  our  satis¬ 
faction  that  the  severe  asceticism  that 
once  threatened  miniature  Art  is  diminish¬ 
ing.  The  gods  have  not  made  us  all  poetical ; 
therefore,  all  should  not  be  painted  so  as 
to  look  the  poetry  we  do  not  feel.  Sir 
W.  Boss  goes  on  in  his  luxury  of  colour  ; 
he  must  continually  be  surrounded  by  a 
train  of  Albano’s  little  boys,  strewing 
flowers  in  his  path.  No.  787,  his  miniature 
of  ‘  The  Marchioness  of  Abercorn,’  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  utmost  refinement  of  expression 
in  the  delicacy  of  feminine  character  :  and  in 
No.  870,  ‘Children  of  Thomas  Miller,  Esq.’, 
he  has  one  of  those  subjects,  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  which  he  stands  alone  ;  as  a  whole, 
the  work  is  among  the  chef-d’ceuvres  of  this 
artist.  No.  852,  ‘  Major-General  J.  Mon- 
teath  Douglas,’  is  a  miniature  of  an  officer 
in  full  dress  uniform  :  the  face  is  presented 
full  to  the  spectator,  and  is  worked  out  with 
a  charming  softness  of  touch,  leaving  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Other  miniatures  by  Sir  W. 
Boss  are,  No.  805,  ‘Mrs.  John  Arkwright,’ 
No.  891,’  The  Marchioness  of  Hastings,’  &c. 
No.  799,  ‘The  Earl  Brownlow  and  his 
Brother,’  is  a  miniature  by  B.  Thorburn, 
A.,  and  shows  two  young  gentlemen,  one 
standing  by  his  pony, and  the  other  mounted ; 
the  face  of  the  younger  brother  is  most 
agreeable  in  expression.  It  is  a  deeply- 
toned  picture,  much  in  the  taste  of 
the  early  Venetian  pictures.  No.  840,  the 
‘Viscountess  Mandeville,’  is  a  production  of 
much  beauty,  but  we  think  too  scenic  ;  the 
head  and  upper  part  are  very  brilliant. 
No.  874,  ‘  The  Lady  Mary  Labouchere,’  also 
by  Thorburn,  is  a  production  of  great 
merit ;  the  features  are  exquisitely  worked 
out,  but  the  head  is  too  large  for  the 
body.  Other  woi’ks  by  Thorburn  are 
No.  892,  ‘Mrs.  G.  Grenfell  Glyn,’  No.  840, 
‘The  Viscountess  Mandeville,’  &c.  &c. 

No.  759,  ‘Eliza  Cook,’  by  Carrick,  is  in¬ 
comparably  the  sweetest  feminine  portrait 
he  lias  ever  executed.  Other  remarkable 
works  by  the  same  painter  are  No. 
797,  ‘Murdo  Young,  Esq.’ — a  head  and 
bust  presenting  a  front  face,  of  which 
the  features  are  made  out  with  admirable 
breadth.  Also  No.  813,  ‘  Herbert  Ingram, 
Esq.,’  a  not  less  meritorious  produc¬ 
tion,  and  equally  felicitous  as  to  resem¬ 
blance.  No.  836,  ‘  Miss  Corbet,’  C. 

Couzens,  is  a  head  and  bust,  seen  almost  in 
profile,  charming  in  sentiment,  and  drawn 
with  masterly  accuracy.  No.  869,  ‘  William 
V ernon  Harcourt,  Esq.,’  also  by  Couzens,  is 
a  miniature  of  a  gentleman  seated  in  a 
library  chair ;  the  features  are  full  of 
thoughtful  expression,  the  mouth  and  eyes 
being  happily  endowed  with  argument  and 
intelligence.  No.  788,  ‘Captain  Arthur 
Cumming,  B.N.,’  H.  Wells,  is  an  admirable 
head,  resembling  an  oil-painting  in  richness 
and  force.  No.  802,  ‘Frederick,  son  of  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Mary  Wood,’  shows 
only  the  head  of  the  subject ;  remarkable 
for  colour  and  minute  finish.  No.  789, 
‘Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Eoxburgh,’ 
Sir  W.  J.  Newton,  is  a  full-length  miniature 
of  the  lady,  who  is  seated,  wearing  a  white 
dress.  It  is  agreeably  composed,  and 
worked  out  with  much  softness.  No.  947, 

‘  Mi’s.  David  Morice,’  by  the  same  artist,  is 
also  a  miniature,  executed  with  much  taste. 
No.  798,  ‘Eobert  Cole,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,’  Miss 
A.  Cole,  is  a  very  richly  coloured,  and  very 
forcible  miniature  ;  the  colour  of  the  features 

resembles  the  transparency  and  depth  of 
oil.  No. 703,  ‘Enamel  Portrait  of  T. Williams, 

Esq.,  from  Life,’  W.  Essex,  a  vei’y  successful 
result  of  a  process  extremely  difficult  ;  and 

No.  704,  ‘An  Enamel  Group  of  Flowers, 
from  the  Original  Picture  by  Verendael,’ 

Miss  H.  Essex,  a  brilliant  little  bouquet, 
painted  with  a  microscopic  nicety.  No.  853, 

‘  H.  M.  F.  Majesty,  Don  Pedro  V.,  KiDg  of 
Portugal,’  E.  Moira.  This  is  a  full-length 
figure,  wearing  a  Portugese  military  uni¬ 
form.  Of  the  head,  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly  ;  but  in  the  attitude  of  the  figure 
there  is  an  unpleasant  formality.  No.  873, 

Mrs.  Cowling,  by  Mrs.  H.  Moseley,  is  a 
production  of  much  excellence.  No.  768, 

‘  A  Portrait,’  Miss  C.  E.  F.  Kettle,  a  work 
of  a  high  degree  of  merit  in  some  of  the 
most  valuable  qualities  of  art.  No.  822, 

‘A  Girl  Beading,’  Mrs.  V.  Bartholomew, 
is  distinguished  by  the  most  minute  finish  : 
and  to  these  may  be  added  the  titles  of  some 
others,  of  which  we  cannot  speak  at  any 
length.  No.  710,  ‘Miss  Margaret  Anderson,’ 

G.  Bonavia.  No.  783,  ‘Miss  Starling,’  A. 
Weigall.  No.  784.  ‘Miniatures  for  a  Brace¬ 
let  and  two  Brooches,’  T.  J.  Gullick.  No. 

804,  ‘A  Portrait,’  II.  C.  Heath.  No.  810, 
‘Mrs.  Kelsall,’  Miss  M.  Gillies.  No.  812, 

‘  The  Countess  of  Durham,’  H.  Gray.  No. 

815,  ‘E.  J.  Loder,  Esq.,’  E.E.  Forster.  No. 

717,  ‘Portrait  of  a  Lady,’  Miss  E.  Sharp. 

No.  837,  ‘Mrs.  Mosse,’  E.  D.  Smith.  No. 

850,  ‘Mrs.  Dalzell,’  E.  Moira.  No.  890, 

‘  Mrs.  Manners  Sutton,’  E.  Taylor.  No. 

896,  ‘  Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  G. 
Thomas,  Esq.,’  E.  W.  Hatton.  No.  899, 

‘  The  Infant  Daughters  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Melville,  and  Captain  and  Mrs.  Wig- 
ram,’  Miss  Baimbach.  No.  900,  ‘  Miss  and 

Mr.  T.  Sherwood,’  Miss  A.  Dixon.  No. 

904,  ‘  Ella,  Second  Daughter  of  Phineas 
Abraham,  Esq.,’  Miss  K.  Salaman.  No.  918, 

‘L.  E.  Sykes,  Esq.,’  Mrs.  Sykes.  No.  933, 
‘Mrs.  Dyke,’  E.  D.  Smith.  No.  935,  ‘  J.  Cas- 
tellane,  Esq.’  H.  Gray.  Many  of  the  chalk 
portraits,  are  drawings  of  very  superior 
character  ;  indeed,  year  by  year,  we  have 
observed  this  branch  of  art  growing  in  ex¬ 
cellence.  No.  692,  is  a  ‘  Portrait  of  John 
Gibson,  Esq.,  E.  A.,’  by  C.  Martin,  not  only 
a  striking  resemblance,  but  a  drawing  of  a 
very  high  order  of  merit ;  the  features  are 
all  made  out  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  and 
the  intense  expression  of  the  eyes  at  once 
engages  the  attention.  No.  795,  ‘Mrs. 
Bichard  Partridge,’  G.  Bichmond,  is  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  size  of  life,  the  features  generally 
slightly  marked,  but  the  eyes  thoughtful 
and  searching.  No.  841,  ‘Lady  Elizabeth 
Hay,’  J.  Hayter,  is  a  drawing  of  another 
character,  more  animated  in  feature,  and  co¬ 
loured  with  much  sweetness.  No. 847.  ‘The 

Et.  Hon.  Lord  Lyndhurst,’  G.  Bichmond, 
is  a  perfect  identity,  but  with  all  the  mark¬ 
ings  much  softened.  No.  880,  ‘Miss  Capel,’ 

J.  Hayter,  most  agreeable  in  colour  and 
expression.  No.  966,  ‘The  late  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster,’  is  an  admirable  study,  more  remark¬ 
able  for  character  than  beauty  :  every  fea¬ 
ture  testifies  to  firmness  and  resolution,  it 
is  a  very  remarkable  drawing,  vigorous  and 
significant.  By  the  same  artist  there  is  also 

No.  979,  ‘  Portrait  of  a  Lady.’  No.  993, 
‘Portrait  of  a  Naval  Architect,’  S.  Piercy. 

No.  996,  ‘Portrait  of  a  Lady,’  Miss  J.  M. 
Eogers.  No.  1007,  ‘  Master  Birkbeclc,’  J. 
Harrison.  No.  1036,  ‘  The  Maharajah  Dhu- 
leep  Sing,’  E.  J.  Lane,  A.  E.  No.  1086, 

‘  The  Lady  Augusta  Sturt,’  E.  J.  Lane,  A.  E. 

No.  1088,  ‘A  Drawing  Lesson,’  L.  Stocks, 

A.  E.  No.  1089,  ‘Morning,’  J.  T.  Will- 
more,  A.  E.  No.  11.12,  ‘  Sir  James  Eyre, 

M,  D.,’  G.  B.  Black.  No.  1110,  ‘Portrait 
of  E.  E.  Antrobus,  Esq.’  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
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THE  SCULPTURE. 

The  number  of  the  sculptural  works  is 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight,  the  bulk  being 
portraiture.  In  subject-composition  the 
exhibition  is  extremely  deficient,  and  also 
in  marble  works,  the  greatest  proportion  of 
them  being  only  in  plaster. 

No.  1410.  ‘Child-play — Marble  Group, 
the  Children  of  Herbert  Ingram,  Esq.,’  A. 
Munro.  These  are  three  children  ;  one  is  an 
infant,  supported  by  the  eldest,  and  caressed 
also  by  the  other.  The  little  figures  are 
nude  :  the  heads,  as  to  the  character  of  the 
different  ages,  have  been  very  successfully 
modelled. 

No.  1412.  ‘Adam  consoling  Eve  after  the 
Evil  Dream,’  E.  H.  Daily,  E.A. 

“  So  cheer’d,  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheer’d  ; 

But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall  from  either  eye,”  &c. 

Eve,  seated  on  Adam’s  knee,  is  supported  by 
his  left  arm  round  her.  The  feeling  of  the 
verse  is  in  some  degree  met,  but  it  is  an 
extremely  difficult  agroupment  to  deal  with 
in  sculpture. 

No.  1413.  ‘  The  Queen  of  the  Waters 
tuning  her  Harp  to  celebrate  the  Alliance 
of  the  Western  Powers,’  J.  Geefs.  There 
is  much  epic  character  in  this  figure,  but 
there  is  no  allusion  at  all  to  the  proposed 
spirit  of  the  theme. 

No.  1416.  ‘Statue,’  J.  S.  Westmacott. 

“  One  morn  a  Peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Eden  stood  disconsolate.” 

The  subject  is  rendered  by  a  winged  figure, 
standing  in  an  attitude  of  deep  dejection, 
having  the  fingers  interlaced,  and  the  palms 
of  the  hands  resting  on  one  of  the  legs 
slightly  raised ;  a  drapery  falls  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  figure.  The  conditions 
of  the  verse  are  perfectly  fulfilled  by  the 
language  of  sorrow  which  is  pronounced  by 
the  lineaments,  and  written  on  every  tournure 
of  the  composition. 

No.  1417.  ‘The  Mother’s  Prayer,’ W.  C. 
Marshall,  E.A.  The  mother  is  seated, 
holding  an  infant  in  her  lap,  and  looking- 
down  upon  it  with  a  tender  earnestness 
while  in  the  act  of  prayer.  The  composition 
is  most  satisfactory. 

No.  1419.  ‘  Model  for  a  Statue  illustrative 
of  the  Fate  of  Genius,’  J.  Durham.  The 
subject  is  suggested  by  a  passage  from  the 
poems  of  Longfellow.  Genius  is  represented 
by  a  winged  youth,  who  is  bound  by  a 
serpent,  which  fetters  both  his  wings  and 
limbs,  and  destroys  the  laurel  crown  at  his 
feet.  It  is  a  most  original  conception, 
carried  out  with  the  finest  poetical  feeling, 
and  justifies  a  belief  that  the  sculptor  is 
destined  to  occupy  a  more  prominent  and 
prosperous  condition  than  that  which  he 
assigns  to  his  theme. 

No.  1420.  ‘Model  of  Armed  Science,  to 
be  executed  in  marble  for  the  Mess-room  at 
Woolwich,’  J.  Bell.  This  is  a  female  figure, 
of  heroic  proportions  ;  she  wears  a  helmet, 
and  is  girt  with  a  sword,  grasping  in  her 
right  hand  a  scroll.  The  dignity  and  repose 
of  the  figure  are  very  impressive.  In  all 
respects  it  is  a  work  of  high  character  and 
rare  value. 

No.  1421.  ‘  Statue  of  a  Nymph  Surprised,’ 
E.  G.  Papwortii,  Jun.  She  is  alarmed  by 
the  fall  of  a  bird  dead  at  her  feet.  It  is  a 
nude  figure,  and  the  incident  calls  forth  a 
fitting  expression  of  surprise,  and  affords 
occasion  for  the  display  of  graceful  move¬ 
ment.  This  figure  is  remarkable  for  softness 
and  beautiful  surface. 

No.  1423,  ‘Ajax  praying"  for  Light,’  W. 
C.  Marshall,  E.A.  A  colossal  statue,  con¬ 
ceived  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  passage 
in  the  seventeenth  book  of  the  Iliad.  The 
action  of  the  figure,  with  both  hands  uplifted, 
is  distinguished  by  breadth  and  gi’andeur. 


No.  1424,  A  Sleeping  Child  in  marble, 
Alice  Evelyn,  Infant  Daughter  of  Martin 
F.  Tupper,  Esq.,  of  Albany,’  J.  Durham. 
A  small  work,  treated  with  the  utmost 
simplicity,  and  closely  imitative  of  nature. 

No.  1425.  ‘  Model  for  a  Statuette  of  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  James  Stuart  Wortley,’  J.  H. 
Foley,  A.  By  means  of  a  drapery  loose, 
but  unlike  the  classic,  the  artist  gets  rid 
of  modern  dress,  but  the  modern  fashion  is 
preserved  in  the  hair.  It  is  an  elegant  study. 

No.  1428.  ‘  Sketch  for  a  Statue  of  H.B.H. 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,’  J.  E.  Jones.  The 
subject  is  standing ;  he  wears  the  uniform 
of  a  general  officer,  which  is  partially 
covered  by  a  cloak.  It  is  readily  deter¬ 
minable  as  a  portrait  of  the  duke. 

No.  1430,  ‘Small  sketched  Model  of 
Wellington  between  Peace  and  War ;  a 
Memorial  to  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington, 
now  being  executed  in  marble  by  the  City 
of  London  :  to  be  placed  in  Guildhall  to 
pair  with  that  of  Nelson,’  J.  Bell.  The 
Duke  is  erect,  and  wears  a  cloak  over  his 
uniform  :  the  simple  idea  of  Peace  and  War 
is  more  eloquent  than  an  enumeration  of  all 
his  battles. 

No.  1432,  ‘Death  of  General  Sir  Thomas 
Picton  at  Waterloo  ;  Design  for  one  of  the 
Bronze  Panels  of  the  Wellington  Monument 
at  Brecon,’  J.  E.  Thomas.  Picton  is  here 
seen  falling  from  his  hoi’se  at  the  head  of 
his  division  :  he  is  supported  by  a  soldier. 
It  is  a  spirited  composition. 

No.  1434,  ‘  Model  of  a  part  of  a  Monument 
in  Marble,  erected  at  St.  Botolph’s  Church, 
Colchester,  to  the  Memory  of  the  late 
W.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  and  of  Mary  Ann,  his 
Wife,  and  to  one  of  their  Sons  and 
Daughters,  J.  Edwards.  It  is  a  single 
figure,  an  impersonation  of  Hope,  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  most  exquisite  sweetness.  Of 
the  exalted  character  of  this  work  we  cannot 
speak  too  highly. 

Of  the  numerous  busts  there  are  not  many 
remarkable  for  first  class  excellence.  We  can 
afford  space  to  name  only  a  few  of  them  : — 
No.  1467,  ‘Napoleon  III.,’  P.  Park  ;  1473, 
‘  Marble)  Bust  of  —  Keogh,  Esq.,  MtP., 
Attorney-General  (Ireland),’  J.  E.  Jones  ; 
No.  1476,  ‘Marble  Bust  of  a  Lady,’  P.  Park  ; 
No.  1478,  ‘  Samuel  Bosanquet,  Esq.,’  J. 
Edwards;  No.  1480,  ‘The  Hon.  Mrs.  G.,’ 
Baron  Marochetti  ;  No.  1481,  ‘The  Eight 
Honourable  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,’  A. 
Monro  ;  No.  1482,  ‘  Vice-Admiral  the  Earl 
of  Dundonald,  the  Hero  of  the  Basque 
Eoads,’  P.  Park  ;  No.  1489,  ‘Morning — 
Bas-relief,’  J.  B.  Williamson;  Nos.  1491 
and  1492  are  two  Bassi-Eilievi  by  A. 
Brown,  ‘  The  Eesurrection  of  the  Just,’  and 
‘The  Fall  of  the  Wicked  ;’  No.  1484,  ‘The 
late  Lord  Beaumont — Bust  in  Marble,’  P. 
Macdowell,  E.A.  ;  No.  1523,  ‘  Eobert 
Eeece,  Esq.,’  T.  Butler  ;  No.  1529,  ‘George 
Cruikshauk,  Esq.’  W.  Behnes  ;  No.  1538, 
‘John  Dupasquier,  Esq.,’  &c.  &c. 

We  have  thus  gone  at  great  length 
through  the  collection  ;  yet  we  are  con¬ 
scious  of  having  omitted  to  notice  many 
works  that  ought  to  have  claimed  attention 
at  our  hands.  Artists  who  are  thus  passed 
over  must  make  allowance  for  us. 

On  reviewing  what  we  have  written,  we 
lament  to  see  how  often  we  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  comment  upon  the  injustice  of  the 
hanging  ;  and  we  earnestly  entreat  the 
Council  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  to  adopt 
some  plan  by  which  this  frightful  evil  may 
be  avoided. 

We  desire  to  remark  also  in  how  few 
cases  the  artists  have  put  their  names  on 
their  pictures  :  we  say  again,  some  course 
should  be  adopted,  in  order  to  prevent  or 
punish  forgeries. 


THE  EOYAL  PICTUEES. 

PORTSMOUTH  HARBOUR. 

C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  Tainter.  R.  Brandard,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  4  ft.  7i  in.  by  3  ft.  i  in. 

F oremost  among  our  great  national  maritime  esta¬ 
blishments,  in  all  that  is  essential  to  such  a  pur¬ 
pose,  as  extent,  safety,  convenience,  and  facilities 
of  intercourse  with  the  seat  of  government,  is  that 
which,  for  many  centuries,  has  existed  at  Ports¬ 
mouth.  The  traveller  who,  before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  railroad,  journeyed  thither  from 
London  on  the  coach-top,  could  not  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  scene  that  met  his  view  as  he 
reached  the  brow  of  Portsdown  Hill.  Almost 
immediately  below  him  are  the  united  towns  of 
Portsmouth  and  Portsea,  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
except  that  seaward,  with  the  ramparts,  bastions, 
moats,  and  drawbridges  of  their  extensive  forti¬ 
fications;  to  the  right  of  the  towns  the  arm  of 
the  sea  forming  the  “  harbour,”  on  which  ships 
of  war  “in  ordinary”  float  listlessly,  winds  its 
somewhat  tortuous  course  ;  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  harbour  and  near  its  mouth,  stands  the 
town  of  Gosport,  with  its  heavily  armed  forts ; 
the  broad,  deep,  and  safe  anchorage  of  Spithead 
— safe,  although  there,  in  the  bright  noon  of  a 
summer’s  day,  and  while  the  elements  were  at 
rest, — 

“  Brave  Kempenfeldt  went  down, 

With  twice  two  hundred  men — ” 

rolls  its  waters  between  the  mainland  and  the 
picturesque  Isle  of  Wight,  whose  lofty  hills  form 
a  striking  background  to  a  picture  which  no  Eng¬ 
lishman  can  survey  without  a  feeling  of  national 
pride,  when  he  x-eflects  how  much  of  the  greatness 
of  his  country  has  arisen  from  events  to  which 
this  locality  has  contributed  so  large  a  share. 

The  suitability  of  the  harbour  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  shipping  was,  it  is  generally  believed, 
not  unknown  to  the  Romans,  who  established  a 
settlement  or  naval  station  at  Portchester,  on  the 
northern  shore.  This  station  is  presumed  to 
have  been  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the 
retirement  of  the  sea  from  its  shore,  when  the 
inhabitants  removed  to  Portsmouth ;  the  first 
mention  of  the  latter  town  refers  to  the  land¬ 
ing  there  of  a  body  of  Saxons,  about  the  year 
500,  to  aid  Cerdic,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  West  Saxons.  Among  other  ancient  his¬ 
torical  events  connected  with  this  place  as  a 
port,  may  be  instanced  the  landing  of  Robert, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  in  1101,  when  he  came 
to  dispute  the  crown  of  England  with  Henry 
I. ;  and  the  landing  of  the  Empress  Maud, 
with  her  ally  the  Earl  of  Gloucester-,  about  1140, 
to  wage  battle  with  Stephen  for  the  same  royal 
prize.  Coming  down  to  much  later  periods,  wo 
may  add,  that  in  the  High  Street  of  Portsmouth, 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  favourite  of 
Charles  I.,  was  assassinated  by  Felton  ;  and  the 
marriage  of  Charles  II.  with  Catherine  of  Bra- 
ganza,  was  celebrated  in  the  parish  church. 

So  far  back  as  the  reign  of  John,  Portsmouth 
is  said  to  have  possessed  a  dockyard  of  some 
extent ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  periods  of  Edward 
IV.  and  Richard  III.,  that  the  place  was  consi¬ 
dered  of  so  much  importance  as  to  have  it  se¬ 
cured  from  foreign  aggression  by  fortifications  ; 
these  monarchs  commenced  the  task,  and  Henry 
VII.  finished  it.  Since  then  the  works  have 
been  extended  at  various  times,  especially  by 
Charles  II.,  William  III.,  and  George  III.  During 
the  reign  of  the  latter  monarch  upwards  of  two 
millions  sterling  are  estimated  to  have  been  spent 
in  adding  to  and  strengthening  its  fortifications. 

Mr.  Stanfield’s  beautiful  picture  is  taken  from 
the  beach,  at  some  little  distance  beyond  the 
“  Saluting  Battery.”  It  shows  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  having  the  fortifications  of  Gosport  to 
the  left:  the  noble  “three-decker”  inside  the 
harbour,  we  presume  to  be  the  old  “  Victory,” 
its  appropriate  guard-ship;  a  frigate  under  top¬ 
sails  partially  reefed,  is  coming  out.  We  have 
called  the  picture  “beautiful;”  it  is  so  in  every 
part:  the  water  is  the  perfection  of  such  paint¬ 
ing,  active,  sparkling,  and  transparent,  the  sky 
truthful  and  tender ;  the  animate  and  inanimate 
objects  just  in  their  right  places,  and  so  treated 
as  to  combine  the  best  pictorial  effect. 

This  work  is  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER  COLOURS. 


The  exhibition  of  this  society  was  opened  to 
private  view  on  Saturday  the  28  th  of  April,  with 
a  catalogue  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
drawings — constituting  perhaps  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  collection  that  has  ever  been  seen  upon 
these  walls.  The  exhibition  is  rich  in  figure 
pictures, — works  of  very  high  class.  We  remem¬ 
ber  this  society  when  it  was  essentially  a  society 
of  landscape  painters — a  period  when  there  were 
no  essays  in  figure-drawing  beyond  the  feeble, 
mannered,  and  minute  impersonations  that  were 
employed  to  give  a  semblance  of  life  to  land¬ 
scape  and  street  scenery.  But  now  we  find  not 
only  comparatively  large  figures,  but  even  life- 
sized  studies  executed  with  marvellous  nicety, 
stippled  with  a  touch  fine  enough  for  the  most 
delicate  miniature,  and  drawn  with  the  utmost 
academical  accuracy.  The  stars  of  the  old 
school  of  water  colours  are  setting  one  by  one, 
but  they  leave  other  lights  behind  them.  The 
last  few  years  have  borne  away  some  of  the 
oldest  and  best  of  the  water  colour  painters, 
and  although  there  is  no  lack  of  brilliancy  and 
effort  in  the  works  of  those  that  remain,  we 
cannot  say  that  we  do  not  miss  those  produc¬ 
tions  to  which  the  eye  has  been  for  so  many 
years  accustomed.  This  society,  as  we  have 
observed,  was  originally  an  association  of  land¬ 
scape  painters,  but  now  the  proportion  of 
figure  pictures  is  equal  to  what  could  be 
desired  in  any  exhibition  professing  variety. 

One  of  the  most  striking  drawings  that 
arrests  the  attention  on  entering  the  room  is 
No.  9,  by  John  Gilbert,  ‘  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,’ — a  subject  from  the  fifth  scene  of  the 
second  act — that  passage  in  which  Shylock 
intrusts  his  keys  to  Jessica.  It  is  a  large  pic¬ 
ture,  broad  and  spirited  in  general  treatment, 
and  original  as  to  Shylock,  but  the  head  of 
Jessica  is  without  refinement.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  restricted  nationality  of  costume — 
indeed  there  is  no  costume,  yet  the  figures  an¬ 
nounce  themselves  at  once.  That  which  in 
other  works  would  be  eccentricity,  is  here  so 
appropriate,  that  we  can  conceive  of  nothing  else 
that  would  be  so  suitable.  With  all  the  sub¬ 
stantiality  of  Shylock  there  is  great  breadth — 
too  much  in  truth — it  might  have  been  limited 
by  an  outline  to  the  figure,  and  that  which  we 
might  call  drapery  is  too  much  cut  up  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  picture.  In  No.  54,  the  same 
artist  exhibits  ‘  An  Alchymist  ’  working  in  his 
laboratory,  surrounded  by  all  the  mystic  material 
of  his  art.  The  figure  is  admirably  conceived, 
better  than  if  it  had  been  painted  from  a  model, 
but  the  composition  is  perhaps  too  much  cut 
up  from  a  desire  ef  showing  a  well  furnished 
laboratory.  No.  135,  ‘The  Well  in  the  Desert,’ 
John  F.  Lewis,  is  one  of  the  most  surprising 
essays  in  minute  execution  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  subject  is  the  halt  of  a  caravan  in  the  desert, 
and  so  long  is  the  train  of  men  and  animals  that 
the  procession  seems  in  the  distance  to  be  re¬ 
motely  mingled  with  the  sand  of  the  boundless 
plain,  but  even  the  farthest  objects  are  as 
carefully  made  out  as  those  in  the  nearest  site. 
The  purpose  of  the  artist  seems  to  be  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  an  unmitigated  breadth  of  light 
accompanied  by  brief  shadows  which  show  the 
position  of  the  sun  as  almost  vertical.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  conventions  of  art,  everything 
here  is  represented  as  it  has  been  seen,  and 
in  the  realisation  of  light  and  heat  nothing 
was  ever  more  successful.  The  accuracy  of  the 
drawing,  both  in  men  and  animals,  is  most  per¬ 
fect  ;  and  as  ethnological  studies,  the  former  are 
also  unexceptionable,  and  such  is  the  marvellous 
delicacy  of  finish  in  textures  and  lines,  that  the 
unassisted  eye  cannot  appreciate  its  exquisite 
nicety  ;  we  believe  that  the  working  of  this 
picture  would  be  seen  to  greater  advantage 
under  a  microscope.  A  second  work,  similar  in 
subject  and  equally  excellent,  is  entitled  ‘  The 
Greeting  in  the  Desert,’  it  is  numbered  150,  and 
hangs  near  the  other.  No.  120,  ‘  The  Last  Days 
of  Harvest — the  Roman  Campagna,’  by  Alfred 
Fripp,  is  a  large  composition  of  half-length 
figures,  men  and  women,  determinable  at  once 
as  denizens  of  the  Campagna.  The  right 


section  is  occupied  by  some  substantially  painted 
male  peasants,  gleeful  and  hilarious  to  the  last 
degree.  On  their  right  is  a  woman,  and  behind 
her  are  others  of  her  sex,  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  artist  has  had  some  difficult}7  in  dealing 
with  this  section  of  the  composition,  at  least  the 
force  and  substance  of  the  other  portion  are  not 
sustained  here,  the  figures  behind  should  have 
been  in  shade,  or  they  should  have  been  men  in 
the  usual  dark  colours.  No.  110,  ‘  Going  Home 
— Woman  from  the  Mountains  of  Subiaco,’  is  a 
single  full-length  figure ;  she  carries  her  child  in 
a  wicker  basket  on  her  head  ;  and  No.  165,  by 
the  same  artist,  ‘  Peasants  of  Olevano  returning 
from  Labour,’  is  a  subject  from  a  similar  source. 
There  is  a  feeling  in  this  drawing  which  would 
seem  to  exalt  the  subject  beyond  its  class,  the 
management  of  the  light  is  most  skilful  but  preter¬ 
natural,  and  the  elevation  of  the  impersonations 
is  rather  suitable  to  sacred  subjects.  The 
faces  are  stippled  with  inconceivable  delicacy, 
but  the  draperies,  especially  of  the  women,  are 
flat  as  if  containing  no  substance.  No.  141,  by 
F.  W.  Topham,  is  ‘The  Andalusian  Letter-writer,  ’ 
which  introduces  us  to  the  stall  of  a  street  scribe 
to  whom  a  well  dressed  maiden  is  dictating  some 
sentimental  epitome — the  old  story  of  course. 
Both  figures  are  undoubtedly  accurately  descrip¬ 
tive,  and  more  aspiring  in  tone  than  the  subjects 
hitherto  painted  by  the  artist.  It  is  a  large 
composition,  every  part  of  which  has  been 
studied  from  actual  objects.  No.  319,  ‘  The 
Posada,’  is  another  picture  derived  from  the 
same  source,  and  alike  illustrative  of  bourgeois 
life  in  Spain.  No.  65,  ‘  Ruins  of  Salona,  Dal¬ 
matia, — a  party  of  Malacks  listening  to  a  bard 
singing  the  destruction  of  the  city,’ — Carl  Haag. 
This  is  a  large  drawing  containing  groups  of 
many  figures,  and  introducing  a  scene  composed 
of  distant  mountains  and  foreground  ruins — 
material  of  constant  occurrence  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.  The  bard  stands  rehearsing  upon 
the  steps  of  a  ruined  palace,  accompanied  by  a 
boy  upon  the  libice,  but  whether  pares  or  impares 
we  cannot  hear,  and  on  the  other  side  by  an  old 
man  on  the  mediieval  deduction  of  the  ancient 
fides.  The  figures  around  wear  a  modification  of 
Greek  costume,  and  we  wish  that  the  bard  himself 
had  been  fully  draped.  The  point  of  the  story  is 
clear,  the  drawing  throughout  most  accurate, 
and  the  definition  of  national  character  very 
distinct.  Mr.  Haag  exhibits  also  a  composition, 
containing  portraits  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Prince  Alfred  returning  from  salmon  spearing. 
They  are  accompanied  by  an  attendant  who 
bears  the  younger  prince  on  his  shoulders,  and 
each  is  armed  with  the  leester  or  pronged  salmon 
spear.  It  is  an  extremely  spirited  drawing  and 
the  resemblance  to  each  of  the  princes  is  ani¬ 
mated  and  striking.  The  artist  farther  exhibits 
two  single  figures  of  great  merit,  and  a  female 
head  (No.  75,  ‘A  Venetian  Lady ’),  a  charming 
example  of  feminine  beauty  unvitiated  by  any 
vulgar  conventionality.  No.  181,  ‘  Franconian 
(Pilgrims)  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bamberg,’  by  F. 
W.  Burton,  is  a  large  composition,  different  in 
everything  from  what  we  remember  of  this 
artist,  who  practised  principally  in  Ireland.  This 
work  is  a  production  of  a  high  class ;  it  is  thronged 
with  figures  of  female  peasants,  and  less  imme¬ 
diately  with  a  body  of  monks.  The  work 
abounds  with  evidences  of  well-directed  study, 
this  is  especially  seen  in  the  dispositions  of  the 
light  and  shade.  The  drawing  and  painting  are 
masterly,  but  in  the  colour  there  is  too  much 
red.  In  No.  239,  ‘  Peasantry  of  Upper  Fran¬ 
conia  waiting  for  Confession,’  there  is  less 
complication,  and  we  think  the  simplicity  the 
greater  merit.  The  drawing  is  smaller,  equal  in 
finish  to  the  larger,  and  superior  in  sentiment  and 
effect.  No.  266,  ‘  Hopes  and  Fears,’  by  J.  J. 
Jenkins,  two  drawings  in  one  frame,  original 
and  highly  successful  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  tell  their  story.  A  French  soldier  returns 
wounded  to  his  home,  it  is  night,  and  full  of 
hope  he  looks  in  at  the  window  of  his  cottage 
where  he  sees  his  wife  kneeling,  with  her  infant 
in  its  cradle,  praying  for  him.  In  the  antecedent 
circumstances  of  both  impersonations,  there  is 
ample  ground  for  ‘  Hopes  and  Fears,’  and  such 
is  the  freshness  of  the  narrative  that  we  share 
them  with  the  soldier  and  his  wife.  These 
drawings,  we  observe,  are  about  to  be  engraved. 


No.  76  is  entitled  ‘Hold  Fast — Coast  of  France 
near  Boulogne,’  and  represents  a  French  fisher¬ 
man’s  wife  in  the  water,  and  carrying  her  child, 
to  whom  the  inj  unction  in  the  title  is  addressed. 
This  is  not  a  large  drawing  but  its  tone  and 
brilliancy  are  extremely  captivating,  and  as  a 
type  of  her  class,  the  figure  is  perfect.  By  the 
same  artist,  there  is  also  No.  83,  ‘Le  Repos,’ 
a  group  of  French  market-women  resting  on 
their  way  ;  and  a  pendant,  No.  24,  ‘  Le  Retour 
du  Marche,’  with  some  other  pictures  of  French 
peasant  life,  all  distinguished  by  excellent 
quality.  No.  29,  ‘  Marauding  Troopers,  a  Skir¬ 
mish,’  by  Frederick  Taylor,  is  intended, 
perhaps,  to  describe  a  fray  on  the  border  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  The  principal  figure  is  a 
mounted  trooper,  about  to  fire  on  a  scattered 
and  retreating  enemy.  The  scene  is  rocky  and 
mountainous.  The  artist  is  not  so  felicitous  in 
subjects  of  this  kind  as  in  those  jaunty  hunting 
parties,  of  which  No.  206,  ‘Stag  Hunt — Full 
Cry,’  is  an  admirable  example  :  a  more  brilliant 
drawing  of  this  class  has  never  been  seen.  In 
No.  311,  ‘Woodland  Hunting,’  we  see  a  lady  and 
gentleman,  both  mounted,  the  latter  sounding 
his  hunting  horn.  The  scene  is  a  path  through 
the  wood,  and  at  some  distance  other  figures 
are  visible.  No.  12,  ‘  The  Grandfather’s  Watch,’ 
W.  Goodall,  is  the  title  of  a  group,  consisting 
of  a  child,  its  mother,  and  grandfather, — the  last 
holding  to  the  ear  of  his  grandchild  his  watch, 
the  ticking  of  which  is  listened  to  with  great 
attention.  The  figures  are  well  rounded,  and 
the  drawing  is  distinguished  by  depth  and 
transparency.  No.  35,  ‘  The  Careful  Nurse,’  is 
another  work  under  this  name.  The  subject  is 
simple,  as  being  only  a  girl  nursing  a  child,  but 
the  group  is  brought  forward  with  qualities  as 
valuable  as  those  of  the  preceding; — but  in  No. 
314,  ‘The  Milking  Shed,’  are  found  the  most 
minute  points  of  imitation,  especially  in  the 
shed  itself.  No.  46,  ‘Looking  Back  at  the  Old 
Home,’  by  Margaret  Gillies,  is  the  title  given 
to  a  group  composed  of  two  female  figures  and 
a  child.  The  expression  which  beams  in  the 
features  of  the  two  women  is  of  a  refined  cha¬ 
racter,  but  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  the  title.  No.  193,  ‘  The  Past  and 
the  Future,’  is  perhaps  the  most  meritorious 
work  this  lady  has  ever  produced.  It  contains 
simply  two  female  figures,  one  youthful,  and  the 
other  somewhat  older ;  these  also  are  full  of 
sentiment  and  expression,  brilliant  in  colour, 
and  poetic  in  feeling.  No.  299,  ‘  Portia  planning 
the  Defence  of  Autonio,’  by  the  same  lady,  is  an 
elegant  and  well-expressed  conception.  No. 
280,  ‘A  Day  Dream,’  O.  Oakley,  shows  a  girl 
relining  in  a  stone  balcony,  which  commands  a 
view  of  the  open  sea.  It  is  original  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  but  the  composition  had  been  better 
without  the  lines  and  angles  of  the  balcony. 
No.  61,  ‘  Palm  my  Hand,’  is  the  head  of  a  gipsy  ; 
and  again  by  the  same,  No.  94,  ‘A  Fisher  Boy,’ 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  studies  we  have 
ever  seen  under  this  name  :  the  head,  especially, 
is  charmingly  painted.  No.  285,  ‘  From  Nature,’ 
by  W.  Hunt,  is  a  study  of  a  female  head,  mar¬ 
vellous  in  the  colour  and  yielding  flesh  texture 
of  the  face,  and  the  patient  stipple  with  which 
the  whole  is  worked  out.  A  small  study  with 
similar  properties  is  entitled  ‘Confidence,’  No. 
270  ;  it  is  a  half-length  figure  of  a  boy  seated  in 
a  chair,  his  face  radiant  with  a  smile  that 
well  supports  the  title.  It  is  a  rare  union 
of  powers  possessed  by  this  artist,  that  of  most 
successfully  painting  the  figure,  and  rendering 
with  inimitable  truth  his  hedgerow  cowslips  and 
daisies  and  fruit  compositions.  Nothing  in  this 
department  of  Art  has  ever  equalled  his  pictures 
on  the  screens,  No.  256,  ‘Fruit,’  No.  262, 
‘Primrose  and  Pear  Blossom,’  No.  271,  ‘A  Group 
of  Fruit,’  &c.  Cox’s  drawings  are  this  year 
numerous  but  small,  and  to  understand  them  it 
is  necessary  to  be  educated  in  Art  beyond  the 
pons  asinorum  of  a  flat  tint.  He  works  just  as 
he  did  fifty  years  ago— nobody  remembers  him 
longer  than  that — his  cloudy  manner  may, 
therefore,  have  been  got  together  in  some  far 
back  time  in  the  dim  records  of  the  last  century. 
With  him  anything  makes  a  picture,  as  we  see 
in  No.  248,  ‘  A  Heath  Scene.’  No.  257  is  ‘Asking 
the  Way,’  aud,  indeed,  the  traveller  may  ask  if 
he  has  to  cross  the  pathless  moor  before  him. 
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There  are  also  No.  243,  ‘  Going  to  Market,’  286, 
‘  Church  at  Bettws-y-Coed,’  ‘  The  Coming  Gale,’ 
&c.  No.  16,  ‘  Mountains  on  the  Edge  of  Rannoch 
Moor,  at  King’s  House,  Argyllshire,’  by  George 
Fripp,  is  a  rich  and  powerful  drawing,  descriptive 
at  once  of  space,  and  the  broken  nature  of  high¬ 
land  moorland.  No.  91,  ‘  The  Ploughed  Field — 
Evening  at  Hadley,  Coast  of  Essex,’  is  literally, 
according  to  the  title,  a  ploughed  field,  flanked 
by  a  few  trees :  the  whole  beautiful  in  colour, 
and  judiciously  broken  and  reduced  here  and 
there  by  shade.  No.  102  is  a  ‘  Glen  under  Ben 
Cruachan,  Argyllshire,’  treated  with  a  grand  and 
stormy  sky ;  but  we  are  transported  to  the 
south  in  No.  Ill,  ‘Corner  of  the  Fisherman’s 
Island,  Lago  Maggiore,’  showing  those  well- 
known  houses  which  stand  upon  arches  and 
piers.  There  are  many  other  favourable  examples 
of  the  works  of  this  artist,  all  of  which  are 
marked  by  energy,  force,  and  beautiful  colour. 
No.  53,  ‘  The  Beach  at  Hastings,  Sussex,’  T.  M. 
Richardson,  shows  some  figures,  boats,  and  the 
cliffs  on  the  beach  beyond  the  fishermen’s 
quarter  of  the  town.  The  drawing  is  worked 
into  substance  by  light  and  shade,  and  there  is 
great  nicety  of  drawing  in  the  boats.  No.  66, 
by  the  same  painter,  is  the  ‘  Palace  of  the  Queen 
Juanna,  at  Naples,’  which  stands  immediately  on 
the  sea  wall,  the  view  on  the  right  opening 
over  the  bay.  No.  182,  ‘  On  the  Moors,  near 
Delmacardock,  Ben-y-Glo,  Ben-y-Mackie  in  the 
distance.’  This  we  think  the  best  drawing 
in  the  series  exhibited  by  this  artist ;  it  is 
powerful  in  effect,  not  meretricious  in  colour,  and 
abundantly  expressive  of  space.  ‘The  Harvest 
Moon,’  No.  50,  by  E.  Duncan,  is  a  production  of  a 
high  degree  of  merit.  The  moon  rises  beyond  an 
agroupment  of  trees,  and  in  the  near  section  of 
the  composition  a  company  of  reapers  are 
returning  from  their  labours.  The  composition 
is  imbued  with  a  sentiment  of  the  sweetest 
poetry,  and  everywhere  worked  out  with  masterly 
skill.  No.  297,  ‘  Sunset  on  the  Guernsey  Sands,’ 
derives  life  from  parties  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coast,  who  are  occupied  in  gathering  sea¬ 
weed.  The  glow  of  evening  is  most  satisfactorily 
sustained  in  every  part  of  the  composition,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  distance  is  a  most  truthful 
representation.  No.  197,  ‘  Sea-weed  Gatherers, 
Guernsey,’  is  a  similar  subject,  but  here  the 
effect  of  a  breeze  off  the  sea  is  so  sensibly  felt 
that  the  spectator  is  obliged  to  hold  his  hat. 
No.  13,  ‘At  Gatton  Park,  Surrey,’  C.  Davidson, 
is  a  composition  of  foreground  groups  of 
trees  very  carefully  drawn,  but  deficient  in 
breadth  and  volume  in  their  masses.  No.  34,  ‘  Pe- 
vensey  Castle,  Sussex,’  is  a  view  of  a  portion  of  the 
exterior  wall  from  the  base  of  the  slope  on  the 
side  towards  the  sea.  It  is  a  large  drawing,  per¬ 
haps  too  large  for  such  a  subject.  No.  21, 

‘  Sandy  Lane,  Red  Hill,  Surrey,’  has  qualities 
superior  to  all  the  other  drawings  which  are  ex¬ 
hibited  under  this  name  :  it  has  greater  breadth, 
and  the  rocks  look  as  if  worked  from  nature. 
No.  26,  ‘  A^  Pool  of  the  Conway,  North  Wales,’ 
C.  Branwhite,  is  a  large  drawing  full  of  skilful 
manipulation,  but  distinguished  by  little  identity 
with  nature  :  the  trees  are  deficient  in  massive 
forms,  and  the  water  is  too  universally  green.  It 
would  appear  that  the  painter  is  a  masterly  com¬ 
poser,  and,  perhaps,  a  facile  sketcher :  talents  very 
likely  to  seduce  from  a  patient  study  of  nature. 
This,  perhaps,  is  exemplified  more  particularly 
in  No.  114,  ‘The  Gorky,  Bed  of  a  River,  North 
Devon,’  wherein  we  see  the  rocky  bed  of  a 
stream,  with  small  pools  of  water  too  blue  and 
opaque,  and  passages  of  shade  too  positive.  The 
power  of  this  artist  is  seen,  however,  in  No.  168, 

‘  A  Winter  Morning  :  ’  in  this  kind  of  subject  he 
excels,  insomuch  that  we  rarely  see  winter 
scenery  more  effectively  pourtrayed.  No.  178, 
by  G.  Dodgson,  is  described  by  a  quotation  in 
the  place  of  a  title, — 

“  Many  a  youth  and  mapy  a  maid 
Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade.” 

And  thus  we  find  a  party  of  dancers  beneath  the 
shade  of  some  trees  in  the  nearest  section  of  the 
composition,  while  in  the  background  is  observed 
the  mansion  which  is  their  home.  The  subject 
is  simple,  but  it  is  treated  with  a  poetic  elegance, 
the  more  to  be  appreciated  that  it  is  but  little  met 
with.  The  trees  are  drawn  with  masterly  taste, 


and  the  colour  is  agreeably  mellow  throughout. 
No.  304,  ‘  Village  Gossips,’  is  another  compo¬ 
sition,  equal  in  artistic  quality,  but  less  aspiring 
in  subject;  and,  No.  274,  ‘Summer  Time,’  is  a 
composition  with  figures  at  the  brink  of  a  stream 
or  lake  feeding  swans.  The  drawings  of  this 
artist  possess  some  of  the  best  qualities  both  of 
Stothard  and  of  Varley.  No.  159,  by  W.  C. 
Smith,  is  entitled  ‘  A  Day  in  Windsor  Forest,’ 
and  shows  a  company  of  artists  with  their  cloth 
spread,  and  engaged  in  the  most  serious  business 
of  a  pic-nic.  The  principal  object  is  a  fine  old 
tree,  the  ancient  and  shattered  bole  of  which  is 
very  effectively  drawn.  It  is  a  well-chosen  sub¬ 
ject  as  a  section  of  forest  scenery  ;  but  the  deeper 
tints  are  opaque,  an  observation  which  will  apply 
to  a  larger  and  much  more  laborious  work  by  the 
same  artist,  we  mean  No.  190,  ‘The  Golden 
Horn  from  the  Cemetery  of  Pera  :  ’  here  the 
shadows  are  generally  too  heavy  :  it  is,  however, 
a  most  elaborate  production,  and  we  doubt  not 
very  like  the  place  it  professes  to  describe. 
No.  44,  ‘  The  Dom-Kirche  at  Wurzburg,  from  the 
Bridge  during  the  Fair,’  by  William  Callow,  is 
a  large  drawing  composed  of  very  picturesque 
material,  of  which  a  great  portion  consists  of 
those  dirty  old  houses  which  are  more  desirable 
as  pictures  than  as  residences,  according  to  our 
insular  tastes.  The  drawing  is  masterly,  and  the 
light  and  shade  are  well  managed  ;  but  the  most 
attractive  "performance  exhibited  under  this 
name,  is  ‘A  Street  in  Verona,’  No.  215:  the 
lines  in  this  work  are  somewhat  hard  and 
arbitrary  here  and  there,  but  in  general  treat¬ 
ment  it  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  drawings 
of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  Besides  these, 
there  are  also  ‘  Castel  Nuovo,  from  the  Mola 
— Naples,’  small  and  sparkling.  No.  132, ‘On 
the  Place  du  Theatre  —  Lille,’  ‘  Canal  at 
Ghent,  with  the  Church  at  St.  Nicolas,’  &c. 
No.  73,  ‘The  Dell  of  Comus,’  S.  Palmer,  is 
suggested  by  the  lines— 

“  This  evening  late,  by  then  the  chewing  flocks 
Had  ta’en  their  supper  on  the  savoury  herb 
Of  knot-grass,  dew  besprent,  and  were  in  fold  ; 

I  sat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank. 

With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove  with 
Flaunting  honeysuckle,”  &c. 

It  is  really  a  fine  subject,  but  requires  more 
finish  than  is  given  to  it  here.  No.  245,  ‘  Abon 
Hassan,’  J.  Stephanoff,  is  a  sketch  describing 
the  surprise  of  Abon  Hassan  on  awaking  to  find 
himself  surrounded  by  the  attendants  of  the 
caliph  ;  the  drawing  is  crowded  with  figures,  but 
it  is  throughout  very  sketchy.  No.  253,  ‘Les  Pages 
d’Honneur,’  shows  a  group  of  two  boys  attired 
according  to  the  title.  This  is  more  finished 
than  the  before-mentioned  drawing.  No.  246, 

‘  The  Thoughts  Elsewhere,’  Mrs.  H.  Criddle, 
is  a  study  of  a  girl,  presenting  her  head  in  profile, 
with  an  expression  of  thought  ;  it  is  successful 
in  colour.  No.  211,  by  J.  M.  Wright,  is  a  ‘  Scene 
from  Macbeth,’  the  second  of  the  second  act. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  effective  scenes  for 
painting  in  the  whole  play,  being  that  in  whicli 
Macbeth  rushes  out  of  the  chamber  with  the 
daggers ;  but  it  is  here  turned  into  allegory  by 
the  addition  of  the  furies  over  the  heads  of  the 
figures.  The  picture  seems  rather  a  sketch 
than  a  finished  drawing,  because  the  figures 
want  substance  and  brilliancy.  No.  209,  ‘  Bad 
Harvest  Weather,’  J.  P.  Naptet,  is  a  large 
drawing,  in  the  foreground  of  which  is  a  harvest- 
field,  the  title  being  realised  by  the  sky,  in 
which  are  seen  a  rainbow  and  a  rain-cloud,  where¬ 
by  the  coming  shower  is  very  distinctly  shown. 
No.  97,  ‘  Evening  at  the  Lake,  High  Clere,’  by 
the  same  artist,  is  one  of  the  best  of  his  works. 
The  subject  is  a  lake  surrounded  by  trees, 
telling  in  mass  against  a  clear  evening  sky. 
The  water  lies  in  perfect  tranquillity  repeating 
the  shadows  of  the  trees.  No.  169,  ‘George 
Cumberland,’  H.  Gastineau.  This  is  a  wild  and 
rocky  subject,  with  groups  of  trees  well  mellowed 
by  the  warmth  of  an  afternoon  effect.  Other 
very  careful  studies  by  the  same  painter  are 
No.  11,  ‘  In  Glen  Finnan,  Inverness-shire,’ and 
No.  19,  ‘  Carlingford  Bay,  Ireland,  from  the 
Ruins  of  the  Castle,’  No.  144, ‘Altar  in  Wood, 
by  Veit  Stoss — Nuremberg,’  a  master-piece  of 
carving,  and  the  pride  of  the  church  in  which  it 
is  placed.  It  is  very  elaborately  drawn  ;  and 
another  Nuremberg  subject  by  the  same  artist 


is  entitled  the  ‘  Spittler  Thor,’  one  of  the  gate 
towers,  if  we  remember  right,  near  the  Wein- 
market.  No.  186,  ‘A  Summer  Day  on  the 
Coast,’  S.  P.  Jackson,  is  a  drawing  of  great 
talent.  The  subject  is  admirably  put  together, 
and  the  composition  is  bright,  broad,  and  very 
original  in  general  feeling.  The  thin  veil  of  grey 
so  successfully  thrown  over  the  distances,  de¬ 
scribes  very  emphatically  a  sultry,  misty  summer 
day.  No.  208,  ‘The  Town-Hall  at  Oudenarde, 
Belgium,’  J.  Burgess,  Junr.  A  most  elaborate 
study  of  Gothic  architecture,  which  will  be 
at  once  recognised  by  all  who  have  seen 
the  building.  No.  177,  is  the  ‘  Maison 
des  Bateliers  at  Ghent,’  by  the  same  artist. 
No.  231,  ‘Flowers,’  by  V.  Bartholomew,  is 
a  composition  of  japonicas,  arbutus,  &c., 
simple  and  graceful,  and  the  character  and  sur¬ 
face  texture  of  the  flowers  are  rendered  with 
the  most  marvellous  nicety.  No.  191,  also 
entitled  ‘Flowers,’  is  an  equally  simple  com¬ 
position  of  azaleas,  roses,  tulips,  &c.,  &c., 
all  represented  with  the  most  perfect  truth; 
and  the  other  productions  of  this  artist  are  of 
equal  excellence.  There  are  also  of  great  merit, 
‘  Camellias,’  No.  233,  by  Maria  Harrison,  and, 
by  the  same  lady,  ‘Fruit  and  Flowers,’  No.  152, 
and  No.  223,  ‘  The  Entrance  to  the  Conservatory,’ 
G.  Rosenberg.  No.  196,  ‘  Dartmouth,  from  the 
Castle,’  John  Callow,  is  an  agreeable  version  of 
a  view  frequently  painted.  No.  121,  ‘Merchant¬ 
men  Passing  Dover,  Fresh  Breeze,’  by  the  same 
painter,  realises  the  breezy  effect,  but  the  water 
in  colour  and  movement  appears  untrue,  and  the 
water  in  No.  84,  ‘  Distant  View  of  Edinburgh 
from  the  Frith  of  Forth,’  is  not  free  from  a  like 
objection.  No.  72,  ‘  Tintagel  Castel — Evening 
after  a  Storm,’  S.  P.  Jackson,  is  distinguished  by 
much  grandeur  of  effect,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  some  of  the  coast  scenes  which  this 
artist  sometimes  paints  in  oil.  There  are  many 
other  smaller  drawings  well  worthy  of  notice, 
but  we  have  devoted  to  this  excellent  exhibition 
all  the  space  we  can  afford  to  it. 
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THE  NEW  SOCIETY  OF 
PAINTERS  IN  WATER-COLOURS. 


The  present  exhibition,  the  twenty-first  since 
the  institution  of  this  society,  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  Monday,  the  23rd  of  April,  with  a 
catalogue  of  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  works. 
The  figure  compositions  bear  a  more  equal  pro¬ 
portion  to  landscape  than  is  usually  met  with ; 
the  majority  of  these  consists  of  small  rustic  and 
other  simple  subjects,  but  there  are  withal  some 
examples  of  figure-painting  in  water-colours  not 
to  be  excelled  by  the  productions  of  any  school 
or  any  period.  Among  these  the  works  of 
Haghe  are  eminent  examples ;  he  introduces  us 
once  more  to  the  well-known  Brewers’  Hall  at 
Antwerp,  No.  103,  ‘Convivial  Meeting  of  the 
Brewers’  Corporation,  Antwerp,’  and  after  the 
manner  in  which  this  artist  has  celebrated  these 
portly  and  jovial  worthies,  they  can  do  no  less 
than  vote  him  the  freedom  of  their  corporation. 
The  figures  are  in  the  painter’s  favourite  costume, 
that  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  character 
and  distribution  the  impersonations  are  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  the  composition  most  judicious. 
No.  63,  ‘  Le  Benitier  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
Rome,’  exemplifies  the  disproportion  of  the  two 
cherubs,  which  we  always  thought  too  large  for 
cherubs,  but  which  are  now  really  shown  to  be 
so  in  comparison  with  the  pilgrims  and  devotees. 
No.  78,  ‘  The  Post-office  at  Albano,’  introduces 
two  monks  receiving  their  letters  through  the 
grating;  with  all  the  force  and  substance  of 
these  figures,  this  drawing  has  passages  of  finish 
and  texture  equal  to  those  of  photography. 
No.  248,  ‘St.  Peter’s  Festa,’  is  a  view  of 
that  part  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  in  which  is  the 
famous  statue.  No.  7,  entitled  ‘The  Village 
Style,’  by  E.  H.  Corbould,  presents  a  figure 
of  a  milk-maid;  a  drawing  of  exquisite  finish, 
but  the  flesh  tints  are  too  delicate  for  the 
proverbial  hues  of  a  milk-maid,  and  the  ex¬ 
tremities  are  proportionably  large.  .No.  229, 
‘Paul  and  Silas  in  prison  at  Philippi,’  by  the 
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same  painter,  is  an  essay  in  a  more  exalted 
vein.  It  is  a  production  of  great  power, 
but  bad  been  more  impressive  if  the  composition 
had  been  less  broken  up  into  incident ;  the  flesh 
tints  of  the  centurion,  also,  are  too  delicate. 
It  is  matter  of  surprise  that  this  artist  should  so 
frequently  fall  into  such  an  error.  This  part 
of  the  figure  has  been  painted  from  a  man 
whose  limbs  have  never  been  exposed.  No.  226 
is  an  essay  in  another  genre,  ‘  The  Flight 
of  Fair  Ellen  from  Netherby  Hall,’  a  subject 
from  Lady  Heron’s  song  in  Marmion.  The 
difficulties  and  rapidity  of  the  flight,  as  described 
in  the  verse,  are  fully  met  in  the  picture.  Like 
all  the  other  works  of  the  artist,  the  subject  is 
amply  and  circumstantially  rendered.  No.  82, 
‘The  First  Sunset  witnessed  by  our  First  Parents,’ 
— Henry  Warren,  is  an  original  conception, 
strikingly  realised,  in  a  rich  and  glowing  land¬ 
scape  abounding  with  every  variety  of  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Adam  and  Eve  occupy  the  nearest 
site  in  the  composition,  and  regard  with  awe 
the  sun,  as  about  to  descend  below  the  horizon. 
The  picture  is  altogether  a  remarkable  perform¬ 
ance,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  a 
theme  could  not  be  approached  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  stock  properties  of  landscape  art.  No. 
297,  ‘  Incipient  Courtship,’  also  by  Mr.  Warren, 
presents  two  rustic  figures  standing  under  a 
tree  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  rain.  The 
gaucherie  and  coyness  of  these  impersonations  are 
most  amusingly  set  forth.  No.  126  ‘  Ye  hae 
tellt  me  that  afore,  Jimmy,’  is  a  pastoral  love 
scene  by  the  same  painter.  No.  52,  by  W.  H. 
Kearney,  entitled  ‘How  the  Blacksmith  won 
the  Rich  Painter’s  Daughter,’  is  the  story  of 
Quentin  Matsys,  who,  having  painted  his 
“  Misers,”  shows  it  to  the  obdurate  father  of  his 
beloved,  who  is  struck  with  admiration  at  the 
excellence  of  the  performance.  The  picture 
identifies  itself  at  once  with  the  story.  No.  88, 
‘Romeo  and  Juliet,’  E.  H.  Wehnert,  is  from 
the  fifth  scene  of  the  third  act,  the  separation  of 
the  lovers, — 

“  Farewell,  farewell,  one  kiss  and  I’ll  descend.” 

It  is  a  favourable  example  of  the  unwearied  elabo¬ 
ration  with  which  this  painter  works  out  his  con¬ 
ceptions.  No.  99,  ‘  Ginevra,’  John  Absolon,  is  the 
oft  painted  story  of  the  “  Misletoe  Bough,”  but  on 
this  occasion  Rogers’s  version  of  the  story  is 
adopted.  The  maiden  is  exulting  in  anticipation 
of  secure  concealment  in  the  chest  which  she  is 
about  to  open.  The  arms  look  too  short  for  such 
a  figure,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  communicate 
grace  to  such  a  pose  :  the  figure  is,  however,  sub¬ 
stantial,  and  characterised  by  appropriate  expres¬ 
sion  ;  but  the  tapestry  on  the  right  contends  with 
it  for  precedence.  The  author  of  this  work 
exhibits  others,  No.  262,  ‘Going  to  Market, 
Crecy.’  No.  262  is  interesting,  from  its 
affording  a  view  of  the  spot  on  which  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Crecy ;  otherwise,  the  land¬ 
scape  has  little  that  is  remarkable.  The  rustic 
figures  are  national  and  characteristic ;  and 
the  same  also  may  be  said  of  the  other 
two,  which  are  open  scenes.  No.  29,  ‘  Beauty 
and  the  Beast,’  F.  Rochard,  seems  to  be  a 
three-quarter  portrait  of  a  lady  carrying  a  little 
dog :  the  title  is  inapplicable.  The  subject  of 
No.  41,  ‘  The  Vow,’  William  Lee,  is  a  French 
peasant  girl  telling  her  beads  in  fulfilment  of  a 
vow.  This  artist  has  caught  most  perfectly  the 
style  and  tournure  of  the  female  peasantry  of 
Picardy  and  Normandy.  We  find  equal  success 
in  No.  115,  ‘On  Holy  Things  Iutent,’  No.  167, 

‘  The  Happy  Mother,’  No.  201,  ‘  The  Reverie/ 
all  of  which  are  manipulated  with  the  utmost 
precision  of  touch,  and  coloured  with  the  nicest 
delicacy  of  tint.  No.  260,  ‘The  Departure  into 
Captivity,’  Augustus  Bouvier,  is  a  subject  from 
2  Kings,  chap,  xxv.,  ‘  So  Judah  was  carried  away 
out  of  their  land,’  &c.  The  figures  are  nume¬ 
rous,  and  they  are  accurately  drawn,  but  the 
composition  wants  that  force  and  substance 
which  are  derivable  from  graduated  oppositions. 
The  impersonations  also  want  the  distinctive 
features  of  Israelite  nationality.  No.  136,  ‘A 
Daughter  of  the  Mist/  by  the  same  artist,  is  a 
female  rustic  figure,  carefully  drawn,  but  as  to 
the  flesh  hues,  too  tenderly  tinted.  No.  108,  by 
J.  H.  Mole,  is  called  ‘  Fetching  Peat :  ’  it  is  a 
study  of  an  Irish  peasant  girl  loaded  with  the 


fuel  of  the  country.  Although  the  relieving 
composition  is  very  minutely  worked  out,  the 
figure,  nevertheless,  maintains  its  substance  and 
roundness.  The  landscape  portion  is  one  of  the 
most  scrupulously  executed  accompaniments  to 
a  small  figure  drawing  we  have  ever  seen.  Other 
works  by  the  same  hand  are  No.  59,  ‘Patience/ 
No.  62,  ‘  Near  Esher,  Surrey/  and  other  land¬ 
scape  essays,  in  which  the  aspect  of  nature  is 
rendered  in  a  manner  eminently  truthful. 
No.  186,  by  C.  Brocky,  ‘  The  Terrace/  is  a  small 
composition,  the  subject  of  which  is  simply,  a  lady 
plucking  oranges  and  giving  them  to  a  child,  and 
No.  269,  ‘  Pilgrims  on  the  Wayside/  presents  a 
group  of  wayfarers  kneeling  in  adoration  be¬ 
fore  a  wayside  figure  of  the  Virgin.  The  style 
and  maintien  of  these  travellers  are  rather  poetic 
than  real :  the  drawing  however,  exhibits  taste 
and  skill,  but  these  water-colour  works  are 
by  no  means  comparable  to  the  chalk  heads 
which  years  ago  obtained  at  once  for  this  artist 
a  celebrity  so  extensive.  No.  234,  ‘  Resting  by 
the  Way/  G.  Hicks,  is  a  study  of  a  maiden  and 
a  child,  the  former  in  the  costume  of  the  last 
century.  In  the  subject  there  is  nothing  new 
(this,  indeed,  may  be  said  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  subject  matter  of  every  catalogue)  but  it 
is  executed  throughout  with  some  taste.  No. 
238,  ‘  The  Studio,’  by  G.  Howse,  is  a  small 
sketch,  but  in  such  good  feeling  that  it  were 
desirable  that  it  should  be  a  large  composition  ; 
it  is  charming  in  colour,  and  the  motive,  that  of 
examining  pictures,  is  sustained  with  ease  and 
grace.  A  companion  sketch  describes  a  music 
party  with  equal  good  feeling,  it  is  No.  158 ;  and 
in  another  class  we  find,  under  the  same  name, 
No.  196,  ‘View  at  Honfleur,  France,’  showing 
the  quay  of  the  small  basin  near  the  old  English 
gateway  tower,  and  the  tower  itself,  and  on  the 
right  the  site  of  the  old  Cheval  Blanc ;  in  short, 
it  is  at  once  recognisable  as  a  picture  of  Hon¬ 
fleur.  No.  173.  ‘/Etna,  from  the  Theatre  of 
Taormina,  Sicily/  Charles  Vacher.  The  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  this  view  are  unmistakeable ;  the 
theatre  is  at  our  feet,  on  the  left  the  sea  is  open, 
while  on  the  right  yEtna  is  seen  towering  above 
the  mountain  peaks  which  rise  from  the  sea- 
level  on  the  l-ight.  The  time  proposed  is  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  glowing  sunlight  and  the  opponent 
breadths  of  shade  are  treated  in  a  manner  to 
produce  the  most  satisfactory  result.  Other 
works  under  the  same  name  are  No.  47,  ‘Lerici, 
Gulf  of  Spezzia;’  No.  14.  ‘Sunrise,  Coast  of 
Italy,’  &c.,  in  all  of  which  will  be  observed  a 
very  marked  advance  upon  antecedent  works. 
No.  207.  ‘Belted  Will’s  Tower,  Naworth, 
Cumberland,’  W.  Ben  net,  is  a  work  of  rare 
excellence ;  the  title  is  given  from  that  tower  of 
Naworth  which  is  called  after  the  famous  Will 
Howard,  Warden  of  the  Marches,  and  the  terror 
of  the  sorners  and  rievers  of  those  parts but 
the  subject  is  rather  the  foreground  trees,  which 
are  drawn- and  painted  with  a  force  and  truth 
that  cannot  be  surpassed.  Another  admirable 
production  by  the  same  painter  is  No.  233,  ‘  The 
Upper  Lake  of  Killarney/  looking  very  like 
reality  "without  any  of  the  tricks  of  exaggerated 
colour.  There  is  no  forcing  of  the  effect ;  the  same 
aspect  may  be  seen  on  any  summer  day,  under 
the  like  combination  of  wood  and  water.  The 
power  of  this  artist  is  seen  especially  in  close 
sylvan  scenery,  as  in  No.  70,  ‘Woodland  Scene 
near  Kingston,  Surrey  ;  ’  No.  84,  ‘  Windsor 
Forest;’  No.  91,  ‘Halton  Castle,  Northumber¬ 
land/  but  in  this  drawing  the  castle  tower  comes 
before  the  trees.  No.  56,  ‘The  Valley  of 
Dolwyddelan,  N.  Wales/  D.  H.  M'Kewan,  is  a 
dark  and  richly  tinted  passage  of  mountain 
scenery,  presented  under  the  effect  of  a  thunder¬ 
storm,  which  characterises  the  view  with  a  wild 
and  romantic  sentiment.  In  No.  64,  ‘Windsor 
Great  Park,’  is  afforded  a  distant  view  of  the 
castle  over  the  near  trees,  which  are  drawn  with 
firmness  and  substance.  In  No.  122,  ‘The 
Gipsy’s  Haunt/  an  old  oak,  a  fine  study,  is  the 
principal  object.  No.  83,  ‘  Ludlow,  Shropshire,’ 
is  a  representation  of  the  remnant  of  this  edifice, 
famous,  if  our  memory  serve  us,  as  the  scene  of 
the  first  representation  of  Milton’s  “  Comus.” 
No.  117,  ‘Glen  Finlas,  Perthshire;’  No.  149, 

‘  Mountain  Road,’  N.  Wales;’  and  No.  119  is  a 
large  and  successfully  wrought  view  of  ‘  Cambus 
Kenneth  Abbey,  on  the  Forth,  near  Stirling ;  ’ 


indeed  the  works,  generally,  of  this  artist  are 
distinguished  by  firmness  and  powerful  effect. 
No.  348  is  a  large  and  elaborate  drawing  by 
M.  Angelo  Hayes,  representing  ‘  The  Heavy 
Cavalry  Charge  at  Balaklava/  painted  from 
authentic  sketches,  and  under  the  superintend¬ 
ance  of  officers  returned  from  the  Crimea.  It  is 
only  from  such  sources  that  battle  pictures  are 
valuable  and  interesting.  We  are  immediately 
behind  the  line  of  the  Greys,  by  whom  the  first 
line  of  Russian  cavalry  have  been  fairly  ridden 
down ;  but  the  line  of  red  coats  is  almost  too 
regular,  we  do  not  learn  that  they  halted  to 
reform  after  having  gone  through  the  first 
Russian  line.  Lord  Lucan  (a  very  good  like¬ 
ness)  and  staff  occupy  the  immediate  foreground, 
and  the  distance  is  crowded  by  masses  of  Russian 
troops.  From  the  care  which  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  the  scene,  the  whole  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  we  doubt  not  is  correct.  Thus,  the  pic¬ 
ture  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting — considered  as 
a  faithful  representation  of  an  event  so  memo¬ 
rable.  No.  190,  ‘  Oberlahnstein  and  Stolzenfels 
on  the  Rhine/  James  Fahey,  affords  an  unmistake¬ 
able  transcript  of  Rhenish  scenery,  under  the  mel¬ 
low  influence  of  a  summer  afternoon  ;  the  boats, 
the  wain,  the  vineyards,  and,  above  all,  the 
famous  ruins,  were  sufficient,  without  a  title,  to 
indicate  the  place.  Many  other  works  are 
exhibited  by  this  artist,  many  of  a  high  degree 
of  merit,  as  No.  204,  ‘  Worthing  Beach,’ 

No.  235,  ‘  Derwent  Water — Evening/  a  small 
drawing,  of  charming  sentiment,  No.  249, 
‘Lincoln/  a  highly  picturesque  subject,  very 
little  painted,  but  receiving  here  ample  justice 
in  all  its  abundant  detail.  From  the  nature  of 
the  locality  it  is  difficult  of  representation,  but 
everything  keeps  its  place  with  perfect  propriety. 
No/46,  ‘  Pass  of  the  Brenner — Tyrol/  T.  L.  Row- 
botham".  The  character  is  strictly  Alpine  ;  but, 
after  all,  we  believe  Alpine  scenery  easier  of  re¬ 
presentation  than  much  of  the  ordinary  but 
ever-changing  landscape  of  our  own  country.  In 
No.  100,  ‘Pallanza — Lago  Maggiore/  we  look 
down  upon  the  town,  and  the  eye  is  borne  over  it 
beyond  the  lake,  which  glistens  like  an  amethyst 
in  its  rough  setting  of  cliffs  and  mountains,  but 
the  water  is  of  a  blue  too  dead — it  wants  life 
and  transparency :  the  foreground  is  rich  in 
colour,  and  skilfully  put  together.  No.  166, 
‘  At  Frankfort  on  the  Maine/  is  a  composition 
of  street  architecture,  including  a  tower,  situated 
if  we  remember  aright,  to  the  left  of  the  Zeil. 
This  drawing  has  been  executed  with  much  care, 
but  the  lines  and  angles  in  many  parts  are  too 
sharp.  Other  works  under  this  name  are  ‘  An- 
gera — Lago  Maggiore,’  No.  217,  ‘An  Italian  Sea¬ 
port/  &e.  No.  107,  by  E.  Warren,  is  a  view  of 
‘Berry  Pomeroy  Castle  ;’  powerful  in  effect,  but 
containing  a  mass  of  foliage  which  is  too  much 
broken  up  into  detail.  No.  218,  ‘  Glimpses 
through  the  Wood,’  is,  with  respect  to  this, 
infinitely  preferable : — the  latter  seems  to 
have  been  imitated  very  carefully  from  nature. 
No.  116,  ‘The  Dormitory  Doorway,  Fountains 
Abbey/  by  John  Chase,  is  an  example  of  very 
elaborate  drawing,  and  ‘  The  Interior  of  the  Hall 
of  Justice,  Bruges/  by  the  same,  as  to 
detail  a  faithful  rendering  of  that  famous 
chamber,  but  apparently  exaggerated  as  to  the 
size  of  the  hall.  No.  130,  ‘  The  Avenue,’  H.  C. 
Pidgeon,  is  rich  in  what  are  called  “autumnal 
tints ;  ”  and  the  form  of  the  trees  remind  the 
spectator  of  the  aged  and  decaying  elms  in  the 
approach  to  some  manorial  mansion.  No  140, 
by  Maplestone,  ‘  Illustrious  Visitors  to  the 
Village  Green/  is  not  so  attractive  as  the  sun¬ 
sets  this  artist  paints.  No.  151,  by  Penley, 

‘  The  Lake  of  Geneva,  taken  from  near  to  Vevay/ 
is  a  most  accurate  description  of  the  scene. 
No.  315,  ‘  The  First  of  October — Up  !  ’  Harrison 
Weir.  In  sporting  allusion,  the  first  of 
October  is  always  associated  with  pheasant¬ 
shooting  ;  we  find,  therefore,  in  this  drawing, 
the  rise  of  a  cock-pheasant,  but  no  sportsmen 
are  seen.  The  bird  is  drawn  with  much  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  form  and  character ;  the  striking 
points  being  its  heavy  flight,  beautiful  head  and 
tail,  and  short  wings.  The  fate  of  the  poor  bird 
is  shown  in  a  companion  drawdng,  entitled 
‘  The  First  of  October — Down  ;  ’  here  the  same 
bird  lies  dead  on  a  grassy  bank, — of  the  two 
the  “Rise”  is  the  preferable  drawing.  No.  316, 
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L.  Haghe,  is  entitled  ‘  The  Fair  Reckoner,’  the 
subject  being  rather  the  common  room  of  a 
Dutch  or  Netherlands  hotel  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  are  groups  of  near  figures, 
attired  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  time, 
but  the  feature  of  the  drawing  is  the  length  of 
the  room — the  management  of  the  light  and 
perspective.  The  person  who  gives  the  title  to 
the  drawing  is  the  ma itresse  d'hotel,  or  her  repre¬ 
sentative,  who  is  chalking  up  the  score  of  the 
guests.  No.  317,  by  C.  H.  Weigall,  is  entitled 
‘  Bramah  Pootra  Fowls,’  and  presents  us  with 
the  portraits  of  two  of  these  birds,  most 
curiously  made  out  as  to  eveiy  infinitesimal 
item  of  detail.  We  profess  no  connoisseurship 
of  fowls  in  their  feathers,  but  doubtless  they, 
like  horses,  have  their  qualifying  points,  and  the 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  this  pair  are  those 
of  the  race  to  which  we  are  told  they  belong. 
No.  318,  a  ‘  Group  of  Roses  and  Other  Flowers,’ 
by  Fanny  Harris,  is  rich  and  brilliant  in 
colour ;  the  flowers  are  red,  yellow,  and  crimson, 
and  have  been  very  closely  imitated  from 
nature.  No.  319,  R.  Carrick,  is  a  small 
study  of  a  ‘  Boy  and  Cow ;  ’  the  composition 
strikes  at  first  as  eccentric,  as  the  head  of 
the  cow  is  all  that  is  seen  ;  it  is  placed  below 
the  boy,  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
head  of  the  animal  is  depressed.  The  boy  is 
standing,  and  intended  to  be  leaning  against  a 
wall,  but  the  figure  stands  out  from  the  wall. 
The  head,  especially  the  face,  is  well-coloured. 
No.  322,  ‘Comfortable  Quarters,’  is  another  of 
the  minor  compositions  of  Mr.  Haghe.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  party  of  soldiers,  wearing  of  course  the 
favourite  costume  of  this  painter — that  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  They  are  assembled  in 
“  the  best  inn’s  best  room,”  and  we  feel  at  once 
that  this  is  a  more  noisy  company  than  that  to 
which  we  were  introduced  in  ‘  The  Fair 
Reckoner.’  We  are  tempted  further  to  mention 
two  more  drawings  by  Mr.  Haghe — the  last  in 
the  catalogue;  one,  No.  333,  is  ‘The  Report,’  a 
guard-i’oom  composition,  small  like  the  others, 
but  good  enough  in  everything  to  have  been  a 
large  drawing.  The  subject  is  an  interior,  with 
groups  of  soldiers,  one  of  them,  the  officer  of 
the  guard,  busied  in  writing  his  report.  No. 
341  is  entitled  ‘  Work  First  and  Play  After.’  It  is 
a  domestic  group,  consisting  of  a  father,  mother, 
and  child,  the  first  and  the  last  engaged  at  lessons. 
Had  “  that  Antonio  Vandyke  ”  been  a  family 
man,  we  should  have  said  that  it  was  a  chapter 
of  liis  own  domestic  felicity,  composed  by 
himself.  A  charming  feeling  pervades  this 
drawing,  and  it  may  be  said  also  of  this  that  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  enlarged.  No. 
323,  ‘Dorking  Fowls,’  C.  H.  Weigall,  are  birds 
more  familiar  to  us  than  the  foreign  fowls  we 
have  noticed  above,  and,  we  submit,  much  more 
graceful  than  any  of  the  Indian  or  Chinese 
importations ;  they  are  drawn  with  the  usual 
accuracy  of  the  artist,  who  as  a  painter  of  poultry 
is  unequalled.  No.  329,  by  E.  H.  Wehnert,  is 
without  a  title,  but  the  subject  is  from  “Romeo 
and  Juliet,” — the  visit  of  Romeo  to  the  apothecary. 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  declares  at  once  its 
source,  a  point  not  always  gained.  The  apothecary 
is  a  conception  after  the  spirit  of  the  description, 
only  for  misery  such  as  his,  his  laboratory  is  too 
well  stocked  for  an  apothecary  so  lean  as  he 
before  us ;  it  is  really,  with  its  bottles  and 
alligator,  an  entire  materia  medica  of  its  time. 
Romeo  looks  rather  the  student  than  the  gallant, 
but  nevertheless  there  are  originality  and  thought, 
with  valuable  artistic  quality  in  the  drawing.  A 
pendant  to  this  is  No.  345,  ‘  Shylock  and  Jessica.’ 
The  relations  of  the  figures  in  all  versions  of  the 
subject  are  much  the  same,  that  is,  the  father 
and  daughter  are  in  close  conference,  the 
difference  being  found  in  diverse  conceptions 
of  character, — ‘  Shylock  and  Jessica  ’  is  not  so 
felicitous  as  ‘  Romeo  and  the  Apothecary,’  but 
yet  the  impersonations  are  clearly  indicated. 
No.  334,  ‘  Cutting — Guines,’  J.  Absolon.  The 
brevity  of  the  title  is  unintelligible  without  the 
picture  ;  the  “  cutting  ”  means  mowing — the 
scene  is  an  open  meadow  with,  of  course,  the 
necessary  suite  of  figures,  a  kind  of  composition 
in  which  this  artist  excels.  It  is  a  bright  and 
sparkling  drawing,  equal  to  his  best  efforts  in 
this  way.  It  has  a  pendant  called  ‘  Carrying — 
Guines,’  a  title  which  need  not  be  explained 


when  that  of  the  preceding  is  understood.  Here 
the  grass  is  hay,  and  the  brave  Guinois  are 
busied  in  loading  it.  The  scenes  are  the  same, 
the  variety  being  in  the  difference  of  the  figures. 
No.  385,  ‘  Near  Bywell,  Northumberland,’ 

W.  Bennett,  is  a  small  drawing  in  colour,  much 
more  mellow  than  the  works  usually  of  its 
author.  The  view  is  that  of  a  bend  of  the  river 
Tyne,  just,  we  think,  above  Bywell.  The  time 
is  evening,  the  sky  is  richly  tinted  by  the  setting 
sun,  and  the  rooks  are  returning  to  their  nests. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  drawing  of  infinite  sweetness. 
No.  336,  ‘  Old-fashioned  Roses,’  by  Mary 

Harrison,  is  a  drawing  of  a  group  of  the  old 
cabbage  rose  (our  modern  Flora  goes  not  now 
to  the  kitchen-garden  for  her  nomenclature), 
characteristically  drawn,  and  consequently,  with 
their  long  stems  and  drooping  heads,  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  flowers  which  are  now  cultivated. 
No.  15,  ‘  The  Brigand’s  Wife,’  Miss  Egerton,  is 
a  study  of  a  single  figure,  attired  in  Italian  cos¬ 
tume.  She  is  seated  on  a  rock,  and  is  examining 
with  apparent  satisfaction  some  trinkets,  the 
result  of  her  husband’s  marauding  adventures. 
The  figure  is  carefully  drawn,  especially  the 
hands,  which  are  seldom  sufficiently  cared  for 
by  the  ladies.  No.  18,  ‘Autumnal  View  from 
Richmond  Park,  Looking  over  Sudbrook,’  H.  C. 
Pidgeon.  This  little  drawing  is  very  agreeable 
in  colour :  it  presents  a  passage  of  landscape 
scenery  richly  diversified  with  wood.  No.  137,  by 
Mrs.  Margetts,  is  ‘  Mallard  and  Teal ;  ’  a  subject 
not  usually  chosen  by  ladies  :  it  has,  however, 
here  received  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  artist : 
the  composition  would  have  been  better  without 
the  coarse  sedges  which  fill  part  of  the  picture. 
No.  133,  ‘Sir  Fi’ancis  Drake  taking  the  Galleon 
of  De  Valdez  into  Dartmouth  the  Morning  after 
the  First  Engagement  with  the  Spanish  Armada, 
1588,’  S.  Cook.  The  subject  is,  perhaps,  out 
of  place  for  a  water-colour  drawing,  however 
well  it  might  suit  a  historical  picture  :  the  work 
is,  nevertheless,  distinguished  by  beautiful  pro¬ 
perties.  No.  92,  ‘Mount  Edgecombe  and 
Bampool — Early  Morning,’  by  the  same  artist, 
shows  the  Mount  from  the  opposite  shore,  with 
near  objects,  as  vessels,  boats,  and  figures.  That 
quality  which  is  most  striking  in  the  picture  is 
the  expression  of  the  early  morning  mist.  ‘  The 
Mill  Dam,  Dunmeer  Valley,  Cornwall,’  No.  189, 
is  a  subject  of  another  kind  by  the  same  painter. 
The  subject  is  a  pool  of  water,  shut  in  by  rocks 
covered  with  verdure  :  there  are  also  groups  of 
trees  otherwise  distributed.  It  is  a  difficult  sub¬ 
ject  to  treat,  but  it  is  brought  forward  with  some 
success.  No.  273,  ‘Interior  of  the  Hall  of 
Justice,  Bruges,’  by  John  Chase,  is  a  well-known 
subject,  drawn  by  every  artist  who  goes  to 
Bruges,  and  these  are  not  few.  The  drawing 
affords  a  faithful  representation  of  the  room. 
No.  51,  ‘  Derwentwater  and  Bassenthwaite 
Lake,  from  Barrow  Skiddawe  Mountain,  and 
Keswick  in  the  Middle  Distance  —  Noon,’ 
Aaron  Penley.  This  is  a  very  agreeable  view 
of  the  lakes,  but  the  nearer  mountains  are  too 
blue :  the  tint,  as  we  see,  represents  substance 
rather  than  air.  Some  of  the  lines  are  also  too 
sharp,  especially  certain  of  the  mountain  ridges. 
By  the  same  painter  there  is  a  composition, 
No.  230,  entitled  ‘The  Painter’s  Dream;’  it  is 
a  composition  literally  according  to  the  verse, 
a  solitude  walled  in  by  vast  rocks,  showing 
in  the  centre  an  expanse  of  water.  It  is  a 
subject  which  has  required  the  exertion  of  a 
lively  imagination,  and  unwearied  industry. 
No.  42  is  a  military  subject,  by  G.  B.  Campion, 
entitled  ‘  British  Horse  Artillery  ascending  the 
Heights  of  Alma,’  and  is  extremely  accurate  as 
a  sketch  of  horse  artillery.  The  pith  of  the 
representation  is  a  nine-pounder  gun,  drawn  by 
six  horses,  the  action  of  the  whole  very  spirited. 
No.  105,  ‘Banks  of  the  Moselle,’  also  by  the 
same,  is  a  very  picturesque  subject ;  indeed  the 
whole  of  the  material  on  that  river  is  highly 
attractive.  No.  195,  ‘Chatham,  from  Upnor 
Castle,’  T.  S.  Robins,  is  a  large  drawing,  the 
subject  of  which  is  readily  recognisable  as 
Chatham.  The  sky  is  dark  and  clouded,  with 
an  expression  of  wind  and  threatening  rain. 
No.  299,  ‘Stranded  Vessel,  Mouth  of  the 
Thames,’  J.  W.  Whymper,  is  a  small  drawing, 
treated  with  much  taste  and  judgment. 
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ARIEL. 


H.J.  Townsend,  Painter.  C.  W.  Sharpe,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  2  ft.  21  in.  by  1  ft.  3i  in. 

Ariel,  the  most  imaginative  of  all  the  fanciful 
creations  of  Shakspeare,  seems  to  be  a  character 
almost  beyond  the  criticisms  of  commentators  on 
the  writings  of  our  greatest  dramatist ;  a  super¬ 
natural  agent  which  baffles  all  logical  and  meta¬ 
physical  inquiry,  and  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
any  standard  of  things  on  earth,  or  of  spirits  of 
the  air.  He  comes  before  us  in  the  play  without 
note,  warning,  or  introduction  of  any  kind, 
fulfils  his  mission,  gains  his  freedom,  and  departs 
without  bidding  us  farewell.  Few  who  have 
undertaken  to  discuss  the  characters  of  Shak- 
speare’s  plays  historically,  have  thrown  much 
light  on  Ariel.  Mr.  C.  Knight,  in  his  edition  of 
the  Works  of  the  poet,  introduces  the  following 
remarks  from  the  writings  of  a  German  critic, 
Franz  Horn,  whose  national  sympathies  may  be 
presumed  to  have  some  fellowship  with  such 
mystic  beings.  “  Opposed  to  Caliban,”  he  says, 
“  stands  Ariel,  by  no  means  an  etherial,  feature¬ 
less  angel,  but  a  real,  airy,  and  frolicsome  spirit, 
agreeable  and  open,  but  also  capricious,  roguish, 
and  with  his  other  qualities  somewhat  mis¬ 
chievous.  He  is  thankful  to  Prospero  for  freeing 
him  from  the  most  confined  of  all  confined 
situations,  but  his  gratitude  is  yet  a  natural 
virtue  (we  might  also  add  not  an  airy  virtue) ; 
therefore  he  must  (like  man)  be  sometimes  re¬ 
minded  of  his  debt,  and  held  in  check.  Only 
the  promise  of  his  freedom  in  two  days  restores 
him  again  to  his  amiability,  and  he  then  finds 
pleasure  in  executing  the  plans  of  his  master 
with  delightful  activity.” 

Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  valuable  folio  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  now  in  course  of  publication,  has 
well  observed  that  the  character  of  Ariel  is  to  a 
great  extent  the  dramatist’s  own  invention,  and 
that  his  prototype  was  of  a  far  less  refined  nature. 
He  elsewhere  adds,  “  The  name  of  Ariel  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrews,  in 
which  it  is  the  appellation  of  one  of  the  seven 
princes  of  angels  or  spirits  who  preside  over 
waters  under  Michael ;  but  Shakspeare,  unless 
he  adopted  the  name  from  an  older  romance, 
might  have  readily  and  naturally  formed  it  from 
the  adjective  ariel."  “Aerial  spirits  or  devils,” 
observes  Burton,  in  his  “Anatomy  of  Melan¬ 
choly,”  “  are  such  as  keep  guard  most  in  the 
aire,  cause  many  tempests,  thunder  and  light¬ 
nings,”  &c. 

There  are  doubtless  many  persons  who  regard 
Ariel  as  a  female  spirit,  adopting  the  idea  from 
the  character  being  always  represented  on  the 
stage  by  a  female.  This  is  done,  however,  be¬ 
cause  so  spiritual  a  part  better  becomes  one  of 
the  gentler  sex,  and  for  a  more  urgent  reason, 
because  the  music  to  which  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  songs  in  the  play  are  set,  is  not  suited 
to  the  male  voice. 

It  is  a  portion  of  one  of  these  songs — “  Where 
the  bee  sucks,”  &c.,  that  gave  to  Mr.  Townsend 
the  subject  of  his  picture.  The  passage  he  has 
sought  to  illustrate  is  : — 

“  Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough." 

But  a  line  from  another,  and  a  modern  poet, 
was  appended  to  the  title  of  the  picture,  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  it  was 
exhibited  in  1845,  the  commencing  line  of  the 
stanza  in  Byron’s  “  Childe  Harold,”  where  he  so 
beautifully  describes  the  effects  of  sunset  on  the 
mountains  of  Friuli.  The  painter  has  thus 
invoked  the  aid  of  two  great  poets  in  his 
composition  :  his  “  Ariel  ”  is  an  exceedingly 
graceful  impersonation,  swinging  listlessly  on 
the  twined  stalks — one  ought  scarcely  to  call 
them  branches  of  the  honeysuckle  and  the 
convolvulus,  realising  thus  the  verse  of  Shak¬ 
speare.  Byron’s  line  is  indicated  by  the  full 
moon,  and  by  the  crimson  edges  of  the  clouds 
reflected  from  the  setting  sun.  We  may  remark, 
however,  that  this  is  a  very  supernatural  pheno¬ 
menon,  as  the  red  clouds  would  be  opposite  the 
moon,  and  not  beneath  her,  by  all  the  laws  of 
astronomical  science.  The  picture  is  in  the 
collection  at  Osborne. 
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WILLIAM  YON  KAULBACH. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  SIIAKSPEARE. 


It  would  perhaps  not  be  possible  to  find  an 
artist  so  peculiarly  qualified  to  illustrate  Shak- 
speare,  as  him  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Nor  is  this  assertion  the 
mere  vague  expression  of  indiscriminate  admira¬ 
tion,  uttering  praise,  well-sounding  indeed,  and 
sufficiently  generalised  to  .pass  without  being 
challenged,  but  which,  if  'it  were  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  might  be  unable  to  show  sufficient 
grounds  for  such  laudation.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  prepared  to  give  the  reasons  which  lead 
to  the  assertion  of  Kaulbach’s  pre-eminence  as  an 
illustrator  of  the  world’s  greatest  dramatist. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that  not  only  in  no 
other  poet  are  so  many  exquisite  feminine  per¬ 
sonifications  to  be  found,  but  also  these  creations 
of  Shakspeare’s  genius  surpass  in  their  won¬ 
drous  beauty  and  loveliness,  every  conception  to 
which  other  poets  have  attempted  to  give  a 
lasting  shape.  And  yet  the  wives  and  maidens 
whom  Shakspeare  introduces  to  us  are  living 
human  beings;  mortal  creatures  with  distinct, 
very  distinct,  characteristic  features,  possessing 
all  a  surpassing  feminine  grace,  with,  however, 
a  marked  difference  and  variety  in  each.  To 
pourtray  such  beings,  therefore,  it  is  not  enough 
for  the  artist  to  perceive  and  seize  upon  the 
peculiar  fascination  of  individual  womanhood, 
but  the  divine  attribute  must  also  be  his,  to 
fling  around  and  over  the  newly-created  form  a 
garb  of  soul-possessing  beauty.  Still,  in  doing 
so,  he  dare  not  deprive  her  whom  he  represents 
of  a  single  attribute  of  her  mortality.  She 
must  be 

“  A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature’s  daily  food, 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears  and  smiles.” 

On  no  account  may  she  be  a  fantastic,  goddess¬ 
like  creation :  she  must  be  quite  a  woman, 
radiant  however 

“  With  something  of  an  angel  light.” 

Herein  lies  the  difficulty  of  the  task :  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  mortal  mould,  even  while  arraying  the 
perfect  form  in  “angel  light.”  Now  this  very 
power  Kaulbach  possesses  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  as  each  one  must  acknowledge  who  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  gazing  at  his  grand  cartoons 
or  his  smaller  drawings.  We  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  elsewhere  such  idealised  and  yet 
such  truthful  womanhood.  To  particularise  is 
quite  unnecessary,  for  almost  in  every  work  of 
his  hand  will  be  found  an  undeniable  witness  to 
the  truth  of  our  assertion.  It  is  the  same 
quality  we  find  in  the  female  forms  of  Kaulbach 
which  makes  those  marvellous  figures  of  Rauch, 
in  the  Wallialla,  so  dear  to  us.  Despite  the 
divine  beauty  shed  over  them,  they  are  in  no 
instance  so  far  idealised  as  to  remove  them  be¬ 
yond  the  pale  of  our  human  sympathy.  We 
are  attracted  by,  and  drawn  towards,  these  mar¬ 
ble  maidens  with  a  feeling  almost  of  love  :  warm 
mortal  life  seems  to  swell  in  their  limbs  and  in 
their  bosoms  :  there  is  humanity  in  their 
features,  in  their  step,  in  their  whole  body ; 
they  are  women — chaste,  glorious  women — and 
as  such  do  we  feel  for  them  while  dwelling  in 
sensuous  admiration  on  their  maiden  loveliness. 

It  is  this  blending  of  the  real  and  the  ideal, 
of  the  mortal  and  the  divine,  of  earth  and 
heaven,  which  we  find  in  the  female  forms  of 
Kaulbach.  Moreover,  there  is  that  variety  of 
expression  which  only  one  who  is  such  a  master 
in  design  can  ever  think  of  achieving. 

A  second  reason  for  Kaulbach’s  fitness  for  the 
work,  is  the  genuine  humour  which  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  an  ingredient  of  his  nature.  He  never 
omits  an  opportunity  of  giving  way  to  it,  when 
it  can  be  done  fittingly,  and  we  see  at  a  glance 
how  native  it  is  to  him,  and  how  thoroughly  he 
enjoys  it.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  it  is  the  quality  of  Kaulbach’s  humour 
which  entitles  it  to  the  high  rank  accorded  it. 
For  humour  is  of  various  qualities;  and  it  hap¬ 
pens  also  to  be  one  of  those  gifts  which,  more 
seldom  than  many  others,  is  found  in  ripe 
development ;  combining,  as  it  should  do  with¬ 
out  effort,  grace  and  roughness,  mirth  and 
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earnestness,  or  truths  of  the  profoundest  import, 
with  the  snatches  perhaps  of  some  ancient  song. 
Genuine  humour  is  a  rare  thing.  It  is  also  less 
often  appreciated,  because  less  well  understood, 
than  people  are  generally  aware  of.  The  real 
province  of  humour,  the  boundary  lines  within 
which  it  has  to  confine  itself,  it  would  puzzle 
many  a  one  to  define.  Comic  scenes  are  not 
necessarily  humorous,  any  more  than  a  merry 
joke  implies  the  presence  of  humour.  To  seize 
upon  the  expression  or  minute  incident  wherein 
this  quality  lies  half-hidden,  to  appreciate  fully, 
in  an  author,  situation  or  other  circumstance 
which  serves  to  call  it  forth,  require  a  mind 
itself  disposed  in  a  similar  direction.  The  raci¬ 
ness  of  Kaulbach’s  humour  has  been  proved 
sufficiently  in  his  masterly  illustrations  to 
“  Reynard  the  Fox.” 

Herein  then  do  we  perceive  another  qualifica¬ 
tion  to  make  him  a  fitting  expositor  of  our 
English  poet’s  most  original,  we  may  say  most 
Shakspearian,  characters.  The  felicitous  man¬ 
ner  in  which  such  exquisite  scenes  are  placed 
before  us,  shows  us  how  innate  in  him  is  the 
humorous  vein.  He  cannot  disown  it :  it  is 
never  dormant ;  and  though  he  may  check  the 
impulse,  and  although  grave  studies  and  severe 
art  may  occupy  his  mind  and  fill  his  canvas, 
yet,  slily  lurking  in  the  background,  the  arch 
rogue  sits  patiently  biding  his  time,  and  at  the 
first  favourable  moment  comes  boldly  forth,  to 
replace  himself  on  his  throne,  and  assert  his 
old  dominion.  In  this,  almost  instinctive,  prone- 
ness  to  humour,  in  the  power  to  pourtray  it  on 
all  occasions,  without  any  visible  effort,  there  is 
a  striking  affinity  between  the  two  men  here 
named  together. 

There  is  yet  a  third  ground  to  be  brought 
forward  in  support  of  our  assertion.  In  many 
of  Shakspeare’s  dramas,  fairy  or  weird  machinery 
takes  a  prominent  part,  each  actor  in  which  is 
as  different  from  all  other  fanciful  creations  as 
Ariel  and  the  witches  on  the  heath  are  different 
from  one  another.  The  most  prodigally  fertile 
imagination  only  can  give  shapes  to  beings  which 
a  fancy  literally  overflowing  with  its  wealth 
could  alone  conceive.  And  even  when  the  ideal 
form  is  called  forth,  and  it  rises  before  the 
mental  vision  in  most  graceful  symmetry,  it 
requires  a  sure  hand  like  Kaulbach’s,  and  one 
equally  subservient  to  the  will,  to  delineate  the 
ethereal  shape  which  almost  eludes  our  grasp, 
and  which  we  fear  to  touch  lest  it  be  destroyed. 
He,  however,  knows  how  to  hold  the  passing 
sylph  without  spoiling,  in  doing  so,  one  of  its 
delicate  beauties. 

It  may  be  thought  our  judgment,  as  given 
here,  is  a  partial  one,  and  that  in  our  admiration 
for  the  great  artist  we  have  been  inclined  to 
attribute  to  him  an  aptitude,  and  to  discover  in 
him  a  union  of  qualities,  desirable  rather  than 
really  existing ;  just  as  a  new  thing  will  some¬ 
times  be  started  to  suit,  and  in  support  of,  an 
already  existing  state  of  things.  To  those  who 
think  so,  we  say  merely — “  Go,  and  judge  for 
yourselves.”  Our  opinion  does  not  relate  to 
future  promise,  in  which,  after  all,  we  might  be 
mistaken  ;  it  refers  to  existing  works, — to  what 
has  already  been  achieved  :  and  to  these  we 
point.  Here  may  be  seen  his  human  forms,  in 
all  their  noble  symmetry  or  commanding  love¬ 
liness  ;  there  the  outbursts  of  his  overflowing 
humour ;  and  elsewhere  we  are  astonished  anew 
at  the  play  of  his  fancy,  as  it  shows  itself  in 
some  nondescript  animal,  the  like  of  which  was 
never  yet  seen  on  earth. 

It  is  this  very  union  of  contrasting  qualities 
which  causes  Kaulbach  to  stand  alone  in  the 
position  he  holds.  There  is,  it  is  true,  one 
other  artist  whose  imposing  compositions  would 
make  the  arbiter  of  a  prize  feel  doubtful  to 
which  of  the  two  he  should  award  it  ;  whose 
works  are,  so  some  assert,  as  great,  nay  greater 
even,  than  Kaulbach’s.  But  granting,  for  argu¬ 
ment’s  sake,  that  it  be  so,  although  it  does  not 
happen  to  be  our  own  opinion,  there  is  yet 
another  field  where  trial  must  be  made  before 
deciding  the  pre-eminence.  And  here,  where 
humour  is  the  umpire,  he  waits  in  vain  for  his 
competitor.  The  elasticity  of  mind  which  such 
commingling  of  abilities  denotes  is,  we  are  well 
aware,  most  extraordinary,  nor  do  we  remember 
to  have  heard  of  it  existing  in  a  like  degree  in 
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any  other  artist.  Literature  has  but  one  ex¬ 
ample  to  show,  and  that  one  is  Shakspeare. 
But  in  him  we  are  accustomed  to  marvels ;  and 
the  blending  of  diverse  qualities,  instead  of 
being  anomalous,  is  rather  a  characteristic  feature 
of  his  peculiar  nature. 

Thus  far  have  we  come  in  our  remarks  on  the 
emanations  of  two  great  and  congenial  minds, 
without  mentioning  what  indeed  we  ought  to 
have  said  at  the  very  beginning.  Kaulbach  is  at 
present  occupied  with  illustrations  to  Shakspeare; 
a  work  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Mr. 
Barthes,  of  Berlin,  the  first  number  of  which  is 
shortly  to  appear.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  intention  to  dedicate  the  work  to  her 
most  gracious  Majesty  the  Queen ;  a  graceful  act 
on  his  part,  and  one  which,  we  think,  must  be 
gratifying  to  the  Sovereign. 

When  at  Munich  the  other  day,  we  were  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  see,  at  the  house  of  the  en¬ 
graver,  two  of  the  large  original  drawings  already 
executed  for  the  series,  and  which  are  now  being 
transferred  to  the  metal  plate.  They  are  in  black 
chalk,  and  about  four  feet  in  height ;  a  size  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  the  artist  to  maintain  a  bold 
outline,  and  to  allow  him  the  freedom  of  hand 
which  to  one  who,  like  Kaulbach,  is  accustomed 
to  such  large  proportions,  is  an  indispensable  ne¬ 
cessity.  They  illustrate  two  different  moments 
in  “  The  Tempest.”  The  one  is  taken  from  the 
second  scene  of  the  second  act,  where  Stepliano, 
bottle  in  hand,  and  “  half  seas  over,”  encounters 
Caliban ;  who,  after  having  tasted  of  the  liquor 
which  he  proclaims  “  not  earthly,”  and  crawling 
before  the  jolly  stranger,  says — 

“I  ’ll  kiss  thy  foot :  I  ’ll  swear  myself  thy  subject.” 

The  monster  is  represented  on  all  fours,  with 
outstretched  neck  and  upturned  visage,  advanc¬ 
ing  towards  Stephano,  who,  hugging  his  bottle, 
and  with  countenance  overflowing  with  merri¬ 
ment  at  the  drollness  of  his  position,  and  at  his 
own  invention  of  being  “  the  man  in  the  moon 
when  time  was,”  seems  to  have  no  thought  as  to 
how  the  strange  adventure  is  to  end.  Trinculo, 
on  the  contrary,  creeps  along  at  the  side  of  his 
drunken  comrade,  farthest  removed  from  Cali¬ 
ban,  whom  he  eyes  suspiciously  ;  for  though  he 
had  discovered  him  to  be  “a  very  shallow  mon¬ 
ster,  a  most  poor  credulous  monster,”  it  is  still 
very  evident  that  he  is  “afeard  of  him,”  and 
prefers  to  have  the  person  of  devil-may-care 
Stephano  between  “  the  strange  fish  ”  and 
himself. 

The  figure  of  Caliban  is  excellent.  Though  a 
monster,  he  is  not  revoltingly  monstrous.  It  is 
not  a  shape  without  any  trace  of  humanity,  as  re¬ 
presented  hitherto,  for  “moon  calf”  as  he  is,  it 
even  struck  Stephano  that  he  still  could  speak 
“  our  language  ;”  but  it  is  a  human  form  in  its 
most  abject  state,  and  there  is  enough  of  morta- 
tality  in  the  creature  to  warrant  Trinculo’s  opi¬ 
nion  that  he  is  “  no  fish,  but  an  islander  that 
hath  lately  suffered  by  a  thunderbolt.”  Kaul¬ 
bach,  instead  of  marking  his  degraded  condition 
by  brute  form  and  loathsome  ugliness,  has  under¬ 
taken  to  do  this  by  the  expression  of  his  couute- 
nance,  and  has  succeeded.  It  was  a  bold  attempt. 
To  mark  the  working  of  human  sentiments  in 
one  who  at  the  same  time  is  to  be  shown  as 
having  lost  all  claim  upon  humanity,  is  indeed 
no  trifling  undertaking.  A  scaly  fish-skin  hangs 
over  his  grovelling  body,  sufficiently  indicative 
how  little  he  is  removed  from  the  beasts  of  the 
earth.  In  the  face  are  preserved  only  the  worst 
attributes  of  humanity — sensuality  and  cringing 
fear  ;  and  though  the  face  is  human,  it  is  asto¬ 
nishing  how  the  lust  and  dread  visible  upon  it 
are  made  to  stamp  him  an  animal  of  very  lowest 
grade.  Though  so  abject,  he  is  too,  as  idiots 
often  are,  a  vicious  monster. 

In  the  grass  near  Caliban  is  a  sort  of  newt ; 
a  strange  prickly-backed  creature,  and  with  its 
points  tormenting  the  poor  wretch  as  it  passes 
by  him;  the  circumstance  of  the  reptile  not 
running  from  Caliban,  as  it  would  naturally  do 
from  man,  but  approaching  and  looking  at  him 
familiarly,  seeming  to  indicate  a  near  affinity 
between  the  island  monster  and  the  other  ani¬ 
mals,  and  to  point  him  out  as  on  a  level  with 
themselves. 

Such  is  the  scene  that  takes  place  on  earth. 
But  above  in  the  air  are  figures  the  very  reverse 
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of  these.  There  is  seen  the  “dainty  spirit,” 
Ariel,  soaring  buoyantly  over  the  ground,  and 
calling  forth  the  thunder,  and  strange  humming 
sounds,  which  so  bewilder  the  shipwrecked  com¬ 
pany.  Here  are  the  fairy  beings  that  do  Pros- 
pero’s  behests,  borne  upon  the  clouds,  and  making 
their  own  music  ;  not  mere  round  inanimate 
faced  cherubs,  but  an  active  group,  each  busy 
member  of  which  is  at  work  in  his  own  way,  and 
showing,  by  his  expressive  countenance,  his  full 
enjoyment  of  the  fun,  or  possessing  at  least 
some  marked  feature  that  gives  him  a  decided 
identity. 

It  needs  hardly  to  be  observed  that  these 
aerial  forms,  beautiful  as  they  are,  are  rendered 
more  fairy-liko  by  contrast  with  the  material 
natures  over  which  they  are  hovering. 

In  the  second  drawing,  the  moment  chosen  is 
that  when  Miranda  addresses  to  Ferdinand  the 
words  : — • 

“  If  you  ’ll  sit  down, 

I  ’ll  bear  the  logs  awhile :  pray  give  me  that ; 

I  ’ll  carry  it  to  the  pile.” 

On  the  ground  at  Miranda’s  feet  lies  her  dis¬ 
taff,  which  had  fallen  there  as  she  rose  in  her 
anxious  haste  to  relieve  the  prince  of  his  burden. 
Her  arms  are  outstretched  to  take  the  log,  and 
m  them,  in  her  hands,  even,  and  fingers  is  ex¬ 
pression,  answering  to  the  feelings  stirring 
within  her  bosom.  In  so  pure  a  nature  conceal¬ 
ment  is  unknown  ;  and  her  sweet  face  already 
shows,  with  winning  openness,  the  budding  love 
and  the  tender  sympathy  which  the  succeeding 
dialogue  discloses.  She  is  the  very  personifica¬ 
tion  of  peerless  maidenhood.  There  is  grace — 
feminine  grace — in  her  whole  stature  :  her  coun¬ 
tenance  realises  at  once  that  ideal  of  “plain  and 
holy  innocence,”  which  asks, 

“  Do  you  love  me? 

I  am  your  wife  if  you  will  many  me.” 

In  Miranda  and  Ferdinand  all  is  warmth,  and 
love,  and  youthful  wonder.  Each  seems  moving 
in  a  world  as  yet  unknown,  and  unable  to  com¬ 
prehend  their  new  delight  and  joy.  There  is  a 
luxuriance  of  the  South  in  the  hyacinths  and 
other  flowers  springing  up  at  their  feet,  and 
hanging  in  festoons  around  them.  All  nature 
is  expanding  in  richest  beauty,  sunny  and  genial 
as  the  happy  feelings  that  are  unfolding  in  their 
own  hearts.  To  the  left,  at  some  distance  from 
this  charming  group,  Prospero  is  seen.  The 
calm  of  age,  and  the  tranquillity  of  conscious 
power,  pervade  his  tall  commanding  figure.  He 
stands  erect  just  within  the  portico  of  his 
dwelling,  from  which,  as  with  one  hand  he  puts 
aside  the  curtain,  he  gazes  fixedly,  yet  benignly, 
at  this 

“  fair  encounter 
Of  two  most  rare  affections. ” 

The  Ionic  columns  at  the  portal,  between 
which  the  father  stands,  add  considerably  to  his 
solemn  imposing  dignity  ;  indeed  the  whole  of 
that  side  of  the  picture  balances  most  happily,  by 
its  restful  air,  the  lively  impulse  and  yearnings 
which  form  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  other 
part. 

Here  too  are  spirits  in  the  air  above  the  tree- 
tops  ;  and  one  is  seen  peeping  roguishly  down¬ 
wards  at  the  pair  below  him,  whose  arch  face 
tells  us  he  enjoys  not  a  little  his  discovery  of 
their  love.  A  genuine  Kaulbach  episode ;  intro¬ 
duced,  however,  with  his  usual  grace  and 
aptness. 

:  Having  come  thus  far  in  our  description,  it  just 
occurs  to  us,  that  these  two  drawings  contain 
together,  and  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  those 
qualities  which  we,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  alluded  to  a3  the  especial  attributes  of 
Kaulbach ’s  genius.  In  saying  what  we  did,  we 
spoke  generally,  and  without  at  all  intending  to 
make  it  bear  on  the  particular  illustrations  of 
which  we  wish  to  give  an  account. 

We  have  but  one  word  more  to  say  :  to  express 
the  wish  that  it  might  be  found  possiblo  to  enable 
an  English  public  to  enjoy  and  profit  by  a  sight 
of  these  drawings.  For  carefully  as  the  engrav¬ 
ings  may  be  executed,  there  is  always  a  wide 
difference  between  an  outline  produced  thus, 
and  one  in  which  the  every  feeling  of  the  master 
shows  itself,  as  limb  or  countenance  grows 
beneath  his  touch.  C.  B. 
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THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 


On  Tuesday,  the  24  th  of  April,  the  council  and 
officers  of  the  Art-Union  met  the  subscribers, 
according  to  annual  custom,  to  read  their  report 
and  draw  for  the  prizes.  By  permission  of  Mr. 
Buckstone,  the  Haymarket  Theatre  was  the  place 
appointed  for  the  occasion,  and  so  numerous 
was  the  assemblage,  that  any  area  of  more  limited 
extent  had  been  insufficient.  The  hour  named 
for  the  commencement  of  the  business  was 
twelve,  but  the  chair  was  not  taken  until  after 
that  time,  and  then  at  a  few  minutes’  notice,  by 
Mr.  Hope,  who  kindly  consented  to  fill  the 
chair  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Monteagle,  who,  it 
was  understood,  was  to  have  presided.  Mr. 
Hope  said,  in  order  that  the  business  for  the 
discharge  of  which  they  were  then  assembled 
might  not  be  impeded,  he  had  been  requested 
to  occupy  the  chair,  of  the  duties  of  which  he 
would  endeavour  to  acquit  himself  until  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Monteagle.  Mr.  Godwin,  on 
being  requested  to  read  the  report,  entered  at 
once  upon  the  expenses  of  the  past  year,  which 
were  detailed  item  by  item.  The  number  of 
subscribers  was  14,304,  and  in  mentioning  the 
presentation  engravings,  besides  Chalon’s  “Water 
Party,”  there  was  in  progress  a  work  which  we 
have  for  some  time  known — a  landscape — the 
production  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  and  Sir  W. 
Callcott,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Willmore, 
the  engraver.  The  best  thanks  of  the  society 
were  due  to  their  colonial  agents,  who  had  been 
most  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
institution.  In  Boston,  in  America,  there  were 
265  subscribers,  in  Hobart  Town  236,  but  from 
Melbourne,  the  golden  city,  only  50  guineas. 
The  prize  bronzes  and  statuettes  had  been  sent 
to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  the  engravings 
would  be  sent  by  the  engravers  themselves. 
The  war  in  which  we  were  now  engaged  must 
be  attended  with  a  great  amount  of  evil,  but  it 
had  been  productive  of  one  great  benefit,  that 
of  cementing  between  ourselves  and  France  a 
union  and  cordiality  which  even  forty  years  of 
peace  had  failed  to  produce  ;  and,  as  an  instance 
of  the  advance  of  the  taste  for  Art,  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  this  year  showed  a  great  increase.  A 
new  feature  in  the  celebration  of  genius  was  a 
proposition  for  medals  in  honour  of  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh,  Gainsborough,  and  Sir  William 
Chambers.  Among  the  subscribers  to  the  Art- 
Union  were  many  who  had  supported  the  insti¬ 
tution  for  several  years,  and  to  each  of  these  sub¬ 
scribers  the  council,  being  anxious  to  testify 
their  sense  of  such  support,  proposed  a  prize 
should  be  awarded.  Believing  it  to  be  im¬ 
portant  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  public 
education  in  Art,  the  council  think  it  most 
desirable  that  the  Royal  Academy  should  be 
memorialised  to  throw  open  their  exhibition,  if 
not  gratuitously,  at  least  at  a  reduced  charge,  to 
afford  the  lower  classes  an  opportunity  of  im¬ 
provement  from  the  purest  sources  we  can  com¬ 
mand.  The  Crystal  Palace,  as  a  great  museum 
of  public  instruction,  has  advanced  the  taste 
and  knowledge  of  the  people  far  beyond  what 
could  have  been  hoped  for  or  expected  by  any 
other  means.  Nowhere  more  impressively  than 
there  can  lessons  be  inculcated  from  the  disin¬ 
terred  magnificence  of  Nineveh,  the  imperish¬ 
able  grandeur  of  Egypt,  or  the  captivating 
beauties  of  Moorish,  Byzantine,  and  Mediaeval 
architecture,  with  all  the  variety  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion  prevailing  from  the  earliest  classic  times 
to  our  own.  Other  circumstances  connected 
with  the  improvement  of  public  taste  having 
been  reviewed  in  the  report,  Mr.  Hope  moved 
its  adoption,  which  motion  was  seconded  and 
carried.  The  thanks  of  the  society  to  Mr. 
Godwin  and  Mr.  Pocock  were  proposed  by  Mr. 
Phipps,  which  having  been  suitably  acknow¬ 
ledged,  thanks  were  also  voted  to  Mr.  Buckstone 
for  having  accorded  the  use  of  the  theatre  for 
the  occasion. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  know  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  unfavourable  aspect  of  the  times, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  to  the 
subscriptions  this  year.  In  our  next  number 
we  shall  be  able  to  give  a  list  of  the  pictures 
selected  by  the  prize-holders. 


ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


Glasgow. — We  have  been  much  pleased  with 
the  perusal  of  an  address,  recently  delivered  in 
Glasgow,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson,  A.R.S.A.,  before 
the  members  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  subject  relates  to  “  The  Formation  of 
Provincial  Museums  and  Collections  of  Art,”  one 
with  which  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of 
any  people  is  so  intimately  associated.  This  is  so 
self-evident,  that  Mr.  Wilson  scarcely  deemed  it 
necessary  to  allude  to  it,  his  observations  being 
principally  directed  to  the  meagre  exhibitions  in 
our  provincial  towns  in  comparison  with  what  may 
be  seen  in  those  of  the  continent ;  the  injudicious 
and  often  indiscriminate  assemblage  of  objects,  and 
the  difficulty  which  the  people,  who  ought  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  majority  of  visitors,  find  in  studying 
such  as  objects  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 
Every  college,  the  lecturer  very  properly  argues, 
ought  to  contain  a  museum  of  Art,  and  such 
museums  might  readily  be  established  by  means  of 
copies  of  pictures,  and  casts  of  sculptured  wrorks  of 
all  lands  :  these  would  be  sufficiently  good  for 
study.  The  same  observations  will  apply  to  muni¬ 
cipal  museums,  especially  in  those  towns  where  the 
manufacturing  arts  are  carried  on  :  in  such  locali¬ 
ties,  the  nature  of  the  manufactures  must  be  a 
guide  in  the  selection  of  appropriate  objects  :  but 
nowhere  ought  the  best  examples  of  pure  and  high 
Art  to  be  omitted,  inasmuch  as  “  the  whole  history 
of  Art  shows  us  that  the  minor  branches  of  design 
have  flourished,  or  the  reverse,  precisely  in  the 
ratio  of  the  influence  of  the  high  class  artists  upon 
them,  and  the  union  between  them.”  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  provincial  museums  is  progressing,  of  this 
we  have  little  doubt ;  and  wre  trust  the  time  is  not 
very  far  distant  when,  if  the  blessings  of  peace 
should  happily  be  restored  to  Europe,  a  museum  of 
Art  will  be  found  in  every  city  and  important  towii 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Manchester. — The  annual  meeting  of  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Manchester  School  of  Art  took  place 
at  the  beginning  of  the  past  month.  In  the  course 
of  the  preliminary  observations  made  by  Mr.  T. 
Bazley,  the  chairman,  he  remarked  that  “  differ¬ 
ences  continued  to  exist  between  the  Department 
of  Art  in  London,  and  the  committee  of  this  school, 
but  at  the  present  moment  these  differences  were 
in  a  state  of  abeyance,  and  the  committee  were 
steadily  endeavouring  to  carry  out  the  suggestions 
that  had  been  made  to  them  by  the  London  depart¬ 
ment,  being  perfectly'  willing  to  adopt  any  sugges¬ 
tion  that  would  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  school.”  The 
financial  position  of  the  school  is  at  the  present 
time  somewhat  embarrassed  by  a  debt  of  nearly 
40(B.,  arising  chiefly  from  the  expenses  incurred  in 
the  re-arrangement  of  the  large  portion  of  the 
Royal  Institution  which  the  school  now  occupies, 
in  the  formation  of  class  rooms  and  offices,  in  the 
removal,  restoration,  painting,  and  repairs  of  fur¬ 
niture,  casts,  models,  &c.,  and  in  the  remounting 
of  the  drawings,  &c.,  used  by  the  pupils.  ’  The 
number  of  students  entered  upon  the  books  during 
the  last  sessional  year  is  721.  The  satisfactory 
practical  working  of  the  school  may  be  inferred 
from  a  paragraph  in  the  report  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Ham- 
mersley,  the  head  master,  which,  after  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  occupations  of  those  who  have 
received  instruction  in  the  classes,  says,  “I  am 
convinced  that  a  large  portion  of  our  artizan 
students  are  receiving  both  large  consideration  and 
augmented  remuneration  from  their  employers,  in 
consequence  of  the  knowledge  of  Art  obtained  here 
being  available  in  the  several  trades  and  occupa¬ 
tions  followed  by  them.” 

Chester. — Mr.  E.  A.  Davidson,  head  master  of 
the  Government  School  of  Design  in  Chester,  has 
been  lecturing  in  that  city,  taking  for  his  subject, 
“  The  History  of  Ornamental  Art,”  which  he  illus¬ 
trated  by  numerous  casts  and  polychromatic  deco¬ 
rations,  as  well  as  by  drawings,  and  models  in  clay 
executed  before  his  audience.  The  inhabitants  of 
Chester  reside  in  a  city  remarkably  rich  in  curious 
and  beautiful  domestic  architectural  features,  and 
such  a  lecture  as  was  delivered  to  them  cannot  but 
have  proved  peculiarly  interesting.  W e  are  pleased 
to  see  gentlemen  occupying  the  position  which  Mr. 
Davidson  does,  lending  his  aid,  apart  from  his 
ordinary  duties,  to  spread  a  knowledge  and  a  love 
of  Art  among  those  with  whom  he  dwells. 

Southampton. — A  School  of  Art  and  Design  has 
recently  been  opened  in  this  largely  increasing  town, 
once  only  known  as  a  fashionable  watering-place, 
but  now  a  thriving  commercial  port.  Mr.  G.  Scharf 
delivered  on  this  occasion  the  opening  address,  which 
was  a  general  review  of  the  advantages  of  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Art,  with  especial  reference  to  Greek  and 
early  Christian  Art  and  architecture,  and  illustrated 
by  diagrams.  The  meeting  afterwards  examined 
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tiie  casts  and  models  arranged  for  tlie  occasion  by 
Mr.  Baker,  the  master  of  the  school,  who  explained 
the  purpose  and  meaning  of  each  object  or  article 
of  interest.  According  to  the  report,  the  school  is 
intended  to  be  self-supporting.  The  master  is  to 
receive  100/.  a  year,  to  be  paid  by  half  the  fees 
received  from  pupils.  The  whole  yearly  outlay  will 
be  1-50/.  The  master,  by  his  engagement  with  the 
Government  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  is  bound 
to  teach  four  parochial  schools,  each  school  to  pay 
5/.  a  year :  this  (20/.  a  year)  will  help  to  liquidate 
the  expenses. 

Edinburgh. — The  statue  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  by 
John  Steell,  11. S. A.,  Edinburgh,  has  been  placed 
in.  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Parliament  House ;  it  is 
a  worthy  companion  to  the  noble  statues  by  Roubi¬ 
liac  and  Chantrey,  which  adorn  that  quaint  and 
imposing  apartment.  Jeffrey  is  seated  in  a  judicial 
chair,  the  judge’s  robes  indicating  his  legal  posi¬ 
tion,  while  his  acute  and  intellectual  countenance, 
animated  as  if  engaged  in  some  favourite  specula¬ 
tion,  proclaims  at  once  the  profound  judge  and  the 
brilliant  essayist.  The  figure  is  above  life  size,  and 
is  cut  from  a  single  block  of  statuary  marble.  The 
likeness  is  admirable,  the  attitude  easy,  but  dignified, 
the  drapery  classic,  yet  familiar,  and  the  whole,  as 
a  work  of  art,  highly  creditable  to  the  eminent 
sculptor,  who  has  already  enriched  his  native  city, 
as  well  as  some  of  our  national  edifices  in  London, 
with  so  many  beautiful  productions. 

■ - e- - - 

BRITISH  INDUSTRIES. 

Mo.  III.— MACHINERY— THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 


Other  nations  may  fairly  enter  into  com¬ 
petition  with  England  in  the  production  of 
textile  fabrics  and  fictile  manufactures — in 
giving  to  metal  forms  for  use  and  orna¬ 
ment — and  in  many  of  the  elaborations  of 
mechanical  skill ;  but  in  the  construction  of 
machinery  tins  country  stands  pre-eminently 
superior.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  this  end  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  British  people  possess  some 
remarkable  powers  of  construction.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  our  educational  systems 
have  trained  the  minds  of  our  artisans  ;  for 
careful  examination  will  show  that,  until 
within  the  past  few  years,  all  habits  of 
observation  and  efforts  of  ingenuity  were 
subdued  in  the  child,  and  a  most  artificial 
method  substituted  for  the  natural  one.  In 
spite  of  this,  all  our  most  remarkable 
machines — those  wonderful  combinations 
which  have  given  immortality  to  the  names 
of  Arkwright,  and  of  Watt,  and  of  many 
others — have  been  invented. 

As  examples,  let  us  briefly  examine  what 
we  know  of  the  youth  of  the  two  men  we 
have  named. 

Richard  Arkwright  was  the  youngest  son 
of  thirteen  children.  His  parents  were 
poor,  and  the  boy  was  brought  up  to  be  a 
barber.  On  this,  one  of  his  biographers 
remarks  truly,  that  it  was  “an  occupation 
which  could  afford  but  little  promise  of 
distinction  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  had 
he  continued  to  follow  that  business,  the 
powers  of  mind  which  he  exhibited,  and  to 
which  his  great  success  in  life  must  be 
attributed,  would  have  lain  dormant,  or 
might  have  been  stifled  by  the  petty  cares 
attendant  upon  a  low  and  precarious  pro¬ 
fession.”  Eventually,  Arkwright  quitted 
his  trade  as  a  barber,  and  became  a  dealer 
in  hair.  He  appears  to  have  devised  new 
methods  for  dressing  the  hair,  and  for 
dyeing  it,  after  which  he  sold  it  to  the  wig- 
makers. 

Perpetual  motion  was  at  this  time  excit¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  ingenious  minds  ;  and, 
in  the  attempt  to  solve  this  problem,  many 
ingenious  devices  were  made.  As  at  the  ' 
present  time,  the  application  of  electricity 
as  a  motive  power  engages  the  attention  of 
many,  who,  regardless  of  the  laws  by  which 
this  force  is  regulated,  attempt  to  apply  it 
by  various  ingenious  methods,  all  doomed  to 


end  in  failure,  so  the  dreams  of  establishing 
an  unvarying  and  undecaying  motion  ex¬ 
hausted  the  powers  of  some  of  the  choice 
spirits  of  the  last  century. 

Arkwright  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  machines  for  maintaining  perpetual 
motion.  In  this,  of  course,  he,  like  every 
other  schemer,  failed  ;  but  it  led  him  to 
endeavour  to  meet  the  want  of  the  time — 
the  construction  of  machines  for  spinning 
cotton.  The  success  of  his  attempts  are 
well  known.  The  magnificent  mills  of 
Manchester  and  other  places  in  the  midland 
counties  attest  the  comprehensive  character 
and  the  indomitable  energy  of  the  barber  of 
Preston,  who  conquered  every  difficulty, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cotton 
trade  of  England,  became  high  sheriff  of 
Derbyshire,  and  was  knighted  by  his  king. 

James  Watt  was  so  poorly  placed  in  his 
early  days,  that  we  find  him,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  “lodging  under  the  roof  of  his 
master,  but  not  receiving  from  him  any  of 
his  board.  The  cost  of  his  food  was  in  all 
but  eight  shillings  a-week,  and  lower  than 
this  he  cannot  reduce  \t  without  pinching  his 
belly.”  At  this  time  Watt  appears  to  have 
been  severely  worked,  for  he  tells  us  he 
“  was  thankful  enough  to  get  to  bed,  with 
his  body  wearied  and  his  hand  shaking 
from  ten  hours’  hard  work.” 

As  a  boy,  we  learn  that  Watt  speculated, 
in  the  presence  of  his  aunt,  Miss  Muirhead, 
on  the  'phenomenon  of  the  condensation  of 
steam  in  a  separate  condenser.  Thus  early 
appears  to  have  generated  the  idea,  by  the 
full  development  of  which,  in  after  years, 
Watt  effected  the  great  revolution  of  the 
world.  Here  were  two  of  our  greatest 
inventors  struggling  long,  in  the  fall  con¬ 
sciousness  of  their  own  powers, — rejected 
by  their  brethren,  and  treated  as  visionary 
schemers,  but  struggling  still,  we  disco¬ 
ver  them  eventually  winning  the  highest 
honours,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  a 
world. 

While  collecting,  washing,  cleaning,  and 
dyeing  hair,  one  man  was  brooding  over 
embryo  thoughts,  which,  when  eventually 
developed,  gave  to  his  country  the  means 
of  manufacturing  for  the  world.  While  in 
the  recesses  of  a  workshop,  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  another 
was  filing  brass  and  turning  iron,  his 
thoughts  were  quickening  into  life,  and 
giving  gradually  form  and  fashion  to  a  vast 
machine  which  was  to  advance  civilisation 
with  a  tenfold  speed,  and  to  carry  Christi¬ 
anity  and  all  its  ameliorating  influences 
from  continent  to  continent,  and  to  the 
remotest  islands  of  the  seas. 

Before  the  time  of  Watt,  the  power  of 
steam  was  known.  Hiero,  of  Syracuse, 
120  years  before  the  Christian  era,  devised 
a  machine  in  which  steam  was  employed 
upon  the  principle  of  its  recoil.  In  the 
days  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  we  find 
the  priests  availing  themselves  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  they  possessed  of  the  powers  of  the 
vapour  of  water  to  impress  and  terrify  the 
worshippers  in  their  temples.  In  1543, 
Blasco  de  Garay  proposed  to  Charles  V.  of 
Spain  to  propel  vessels  by  a  machine  which 
he  had  invented,  even  in  time  of  calm, 
without  oars  or  sails.  One  experiment  was 
tried,  but  as  it  was  not  repeated  we  may 
suppose  it  to  have  been  a  failure.  Solomon  de 
Caus,  engineer  and  architect  to  Louis  XIII. 
of  France,  was  the  author  of  a  work  called 
“  Les  Raisons  des  forces  Mouvantes ,  avec  di- 
verses  Machines  tant  utiles  que  plaisantes.” 
In  this  book  he  describes  several  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  vapour  of  water ;  but,  through¬ 
out,  the  force  he  obtains  he  refers  to  the 
force  of  air  exhaled  from  the  water. 
Branca,  and  Worcester,  and  Morland,  and 


Papin,  with  many  others,  worked  with  the 
same  idea  ;  but  in  no  one  case  did  they 
succeed  in  practically  applying  steam  as  a 
motive  power.  Papin,  indeed,  advanced 
much  nearer  than  any  other  man  to  the 
construction  of  a  steam  engine,  by  producing 
a  vacuum  under  the  piston,  which  had  been 
raised  in  the  cylinder  by  the  steam.  This 
will  be  found  fully  detailed  in  Papin’s 
work,  “  Recueil  de  diverses  Pieces  touch  ant 
quelques  nouvelles  Machines .”  The  following 
passage  is  so  remarkable,  that  we  cannot 
avoid  quoting  it : — - 

“I  have  endeavoured  to  attain  this  end 
(the  production  of  a  vacuum  in  the  cylin¬ 
der)  in  another  way.  As  water  has  the 
property  of  elasticity  when  converted  into 
steam  by  heat,  and  afterwards  of  being  so 
completely  recondensed  by  cold,  that  there 
does  not  remain  the  least  appearance  of 
this  elasticity,  I  have  thought  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  work  machines  in 
which,  by  means  of  a  moderate  heat,  and  at 
a  small  cost,  water  might  produce  that 
perfect  vacuum  which  has  vainly  been  sought 
by  means  of  gunpowder.” 

Papin  had  seized  on  the  correct  idea  ; 
but  he  wanted  skill  for  devising  easy  means 
of  applying  this  idea  with  any  practical 
advantage.  Captain  Thomas  Savery,  who 
appears  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  labours  of  Papin,  devised  an  engine  in 
which  a  vacuum  was  produced  by  cooling 
the  cylinders  in  which  steam  was  collected, 
and  into  this,  as  the  steam  was  condensed, 
water  rushed.  Savery  wrote  a  work,  called 
the  “ Miners'  Friend,”  in  which  he  points 
out  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  his  engine  in  drawing  water  from  the 
mines  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  applied  one 
or  two  of  his  engines  for  that  purpose— 
raising  water ,  as  he  describes  it,  by  the  im¬ 
pellent  force  of  fire.  The  defects  of  this 
engine  were  many.  Newcomen,  a  black¬ 
smith  of  Dartmouth,  in  Devonshire,  who 
had,  it  appears,  seen  some  of  Savery’s 
engines,  was  led  to  improve  on  it  ;  and  he 
devised  means  for  throwing  a  jet  of  cold 
water  into  the  cylinder  when  full  of  steam, 
under  the  piston.  By  this  the  steam  was 
condensed,  and  the  piston  then  descended 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  New¬ 
comen’s  invention  was  a  great  step ;  and 
many  atmospheric  engines  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  were  constructed,  some  of  which  exist 
in  this  country  to  the  present  day. 

The  atmospheric  engine  was  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  Beighton,  Brindley,  and  Smeaton, 
but  still  it  was  an  exceedingly  imperfect 
machine. 

All  the  advances  hitherto  had  been  the 
result  of  purely  empirical  experiment,  and 
advances  made  in  this  way  are  ever  slow, 
Watt  came  at  last  with  his  large  mind,  and 
having  been  enabled  to  attend  some  ot 
Dr.  Black’s  lectures  on  heat,  he  commenced 
his  investigations  by  ascertaining  with  great 
precision  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to 
convert  a  given  quantity  of  water  into 
steam,  and  all  the  physical  conditions  con¬ 
nected  with  its  development  and  its  con¬ 
densation.  Dr.  Robison  has,  in  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  manner,  told  us  the  story  of  Watt’s 
progress,  and  from  it  we  learn  that  every 
step  he  made  was  based  upon  the  purest 
induction.  It  was  a  process  of  advance¬ 
ment  constantly  based  upon  the  discovery  of 
preceding  truths.  Each  step  was  made 
secure  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  a  higher  step.  In  a  recently-pub¬ 
lished  work,  “  The  Origin  and  Progress  of 
the  Mechanical  Inventions  of  James  Watt,” 
by  Mr.  Muirhead,  this  can  be  most  satisfac¬ 
torily  traced  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  read  of 
the  full  development  of  the  great  idea,  which 
enabled  Watt  to  construct  a  true  steam 
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engine,  as  it  were  by  one  impulse.  Dr. 
.Robison  writes, — 

“At  the  breaking-up  of  the  college,  I 
went  to  the  country.  About  a  fortnight 
after  this,  I  came  to  town,  and  went  to  have 
a  chat  with  Mr.  Watt,  and  to  communicate 
to  him  some  observations  I  had  made  on 
Desagulier’s  and  Belidor’s  account  of  the 
steam-engine.  I  came  into  Mr.  Watt’s 
parlour  without  ceremony,  and  found  him 
sitting  before  the  fire,  having  lying  on  his 
knee  a  little  tin  cistern,  which  he  was  look¬ 
ing  at.  I  entered  into  conversation  on  what 
we  had  been  speaking  of  at  last  meeting — 
something  about  steam.  All  the  while,  Mr. 
Watt  kept  looking  at  the  fire,  and  laid 
the  cistern  at  the  foot  of  his  chair.  At  last 
he  looked  at  me,  and  said  briskly,  ‘You 
need  not  fash  yourself  any  more  about  that, 
man  ;  I  have  now  made  an  engine  that 
shall  not  waste  a  particle  of  steam.  It 
shall  all  be  boiling  hot ;  ay,  and  hot  water 
injected  if  I  please.’  ” 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter,  in  this 
place,  into  any  detailed  description  of  any 
particular  engine  ;  from  time  to  time,  in 
describing  the  advances  of  our  industries, 
it  will  become  necessary  to  describe  the 
machines  by  which  they  have  been  aided. 
Regarding  this  as  an  introductory  chapter 
to  this  important  branch  of  our  manufac¬ 
tures,  we  purpose  only  dealing  with  those 
general  laws  by  which  not  only  the  steam- 
engine,  but  every  application  of  power  must 
be  regulated. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  man 
cannot  create  force.  That  is,  he  cannot  de¬ 
velop  any  power  for  the  production  of  a 
mechanical  effect,  except  at  the  destruction 
of  some  existing  form  of  matter. 

Wind  and  water,  flowing  in  obedience  to 
certain  great  natural  laws,  may  be  at  once 
employed  to  turn  the  sails  or  move  the 
wheels  of  mills.  These  are  natural  forces, 
which  man  can  only  employ  as  he  finds 
them  ;  but  by  attending  to  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  and  of  hydro-dynamics,  he  is 
enabled  to  obtain  great  results. 

If,  however,  man  desires  to  employ  the 
force  of  his  own  muscles,  or  that  of  any 
animal,  say  a  horse,  under  his  control,  he 
soon  learns  two  facts.  One  is,  that  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  effort  to  produce  mechanical 
force  is  exhaustive  ;  that  he  cannot  himself 
continue  liis  work,  nor  can  he  urge  the 
horse  beyond  certain  limits.  By  every  im¬ 
pulse,  a  portion  of  muscle  has  changed  its 
form,  and  unless  a  supply  of  food  is  taken  or 
given  to  the  animal,  and  rest  enjoyed  for  a 
period  sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  assimilation  to  be  completed,  no 
more  work  can  be  done.  For  every  pound 
weight  lifted  by  the  force  of  a  man  or  of  a 
horse,  an  equivalent  of  muscle  has  changed 
its  form.  Therefore  horse-power  or  man¬ 
power  cannot  be  sustained  unless  fuel  be 
put  into  the  stomach,  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  would  supply  coal  to  t  he  boiler  of  a 
steam-engine.  In  a  steam-engine,  whether 
Ave  employ  it  for  driving  machinery,  for 
pumping  water  from  our  deep  mines,  for 
urging  the  ship  over  the  wide  ocean,  or  the 
locomotive  on  the  far-extending  rail,  —  a 
given  weight  of  coal  produces  a  given  result 
and  no  more.  The  quantity  of  heat  libe¬ 
rated  during  the  combustion  of  one  pound 
of  coal  is  a  constant  quantity  for  coal  of  the 
same  chemical  composition.  This  heat  is 
capable  of  evaporating  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  and  the  steam  thus  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  heat  is  the  power  we  employ. 
I  liis  power  is  a  measured  quantity,  and, 
Avith  a  theoretically  perfect  engine,  a  thing 
which  Ave  can  never  arrive  at  in  practice,  it 
Avould  not  be  possible  to  obtain  more  than  a 
j  certain  quantity  of  work,  that  work  being 
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exactly  measured  by  the  coal  consumed. 
An  engine  on  a  railway  would,  we  will  sup¬ 
pose,  be  propelled  ten  miles  by  the  combus¬ 
tion  of  exactly  ten  pounds  of  coal ;  if  we 
desired  to  drive  it  twenty,  it  is  quite  evident 
by  this  rule  that  twenty  pounds  of  coal 
would  be  required.  Not  only  is  this  true 
as  regards  distance,  but  it  is  curiously  true 
in  respect  to  time.  Our  locomotive  would, 
Ave  will  imagine,  perform  its  journey  of  ten 
miles  in  half  an  hour.  We  desire  that  it 
shall  traverse  the  same  space  in  fifteen 
minutes.  To  do  this,  of  course,  all  the 
parts  of  the  machine  must  move  with  double 
velocity,  or  be  urged  Avith  twice  the  force. 
To  do  this,  therefore,  it  will  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  burn  as  much  coal  again,  or  twenty 
pounds,  as  were  employed  to  move  the 
engine  at  the  lower  speed.  This  is  the 
great  law  upon  Avliich  depends  every  appli¬ 
cation  of  force,  aud  where  it  is  not  properly 
studied  by  the  constructor  of  machines,  he 
fails  to  produce  the  desired  end.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  ordinary  mechanical  powers 
need  scarcely  be  named  here.  The  lever, 
the  screw,  and  the  inclined  plane  are  not 
contrivances  for  increasing  any  poAver,  but 
for  distributing  it  over  space  and  time. 
Owing  to  the  neglect  of  these  first  principles, 
we  find  men  continually  making  the  most 
lamentable  blunders.  Perpetual  motion 
was  the  dream  of  young  and  ill-educated 
mechanics  ;  and  the  application  of  electro¬ 
magnetism  as  a  motive  power,  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  attempted,  has  constantly 
betrayed  the  ignorance  of  the  projectors  of 
those  laws  by  which  the  force  is  produced 
in  the  Yoltaic  battery.  This  is  a  subject 
which  may  form  the  subject  of  some  future 
paper.  R.  Hunt. 
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ME.  JOHN  WILSON. 

This  veteran  marine  and  landscape  painter,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  British  Artists’  Society,  died 
at  his  residence,  at  Folkstone,  on  the  29th  of  April, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  81.  We  hope  to  suppty 
some  notice  of  his  life  in  our  next  number. 


ME.  JOSEPH  RHODES. 

The  local  papers  have  recently  devoted  a  con¬ 
siderable  space  to  the  biography  of  this  artist,  who 
died  at  Leeds  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  who,  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  has  held  a  prominent 
place  among  the  artists  and  Art-teachers  of  York- 
shire.  Mr.  Rhodes  Avas  a  native  of  Leeds,  and  Avas 
apprenticed  to  a  house-painter  in  that  town  ;  at  the 
expiration  of  liis  term  of  servitude,  he  came  to 
London,  and  Avas  employed  in  the  establishment  of 
a  japanner,  in  decorating  articles  of  furniture.  He 
was  subsequently  engaged  by  M.  San  Jusse  to  assist 
in  the  chromatic  ornamentation  of  architecture  in 
the  mansions  of  the  Avealt.hy.  In  his  leisure  hours 
from  these  engagements,  ho  occupied  himself  in 
acquiring  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  draAving- 
and  painting,  for  which  purpose  he  entered  the 
schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  AArhen  West  and 
Fuseli  Avere  superintending  the  studies  there.  He 
also  designed  and  made  draAvings  for  the  best  AAnod- 
engravers  of  that  time,  and  was  ottered  an  engage¬ 
ment  by  the  managers  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  then 
perhaps  in  its  most  flourishing  condition,  as  scene- 
painter  and  decorator ;  but  his  contract  Avith  M. 
San  Jusse  compelled  him  to  decline  its  acceptance. 
Having  married  while  iu  London,  the  delicate  state 
of  his  wife’s  health  compelled  them  to  quit  the 
metropolis,  and  return  to  Leeds,  AA-here  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  school  for  draAving,  Avliich  existed  for  forty 
years ;  among  his  scholars,  Ave  are  told,  have  been 
F.  Robinson,  Topham,  Atkinson,  Cromck,  &c.  &c. 
“  So  numerous,”  says  the  Huddersfield  Chronicle , 
“were  the  pupils  instructed  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  and 
so  long  continued  his  services  in  this  branch,  that 
lie  has  been  emphatically  designated  the  ‘  Father 
of  Art  in  Yorkshire.’  ” 

The  artistic  talents  of  Mr.  Rhodes  are  said  to 
haA-e  been — for  we  must  plead  ignorance  of  them — 
very  A'aricd  ;  figures,  landscapes,  fruit,  and  floAvers 
Avere  produced  by  his  pencil  AArith  success. 
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When  Schwanthaler  died,  in  1848,  the  modern 
German  school  of  sculpture  lost  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  artists,  and  one  who  had  perhaps 
done  more  than  any  other  sculptor  to  ornament 
his  country  with  fine  examples  of  his  art :  his 
works  are  as  multitudinous  as  they  are  diversi¬ 
fied  in  character ; — busts,  medallions,  bas-reliefs, 
single  figures,  colossal  groups,  fountains,  and 
sepulchral  monuments,  resulted  from  his  unwea¬ 
ried  labours.  Eleven  years  ago,  speaking  of 
Avhat  he  had  accomplished  up  to  that  period, 
1844,  we  thus  Avrote : — “We  cannot  avoid  ex¬ 
pressing  astonishment  at  the  umvearying  indus¬ 
try  of  this  celebrated  German  sculptor.  A  list 
of  his  works  during  the  last  twelve  years  is  before 
us,  and  it  presents  an  emphatic  commentary  on 
the  habits  and  education  of  the  German  artist. 
We  find  during  this  period  that  the  number  of 
statues  executed  by  him  amounts  to  121,  one  of 
which,  an  impersonation  of  Bavaria,  is  52  feet 
high ;  his  friezes,  bas-reliefs,  and  other  plaster 
works,  he  measures  by  hundreds  of  feet,  and  are 
thus  estimated  at  550  feet,  being  upwards  of  ten 
colossal  and  life-sized  statues,  and  41  feet  of  bas- 
relief  per  annum,  besides  a  number  of  busts  and 
statues  for  private  individuals.  Although  the 
designs  may  have  emanated  from  one  head,  of 
course  no  one  pair  of  hands  could  have  got 
through  such  an  amount  of  work ;  indeed,  the 
greater  part  must  have  been  invoked  from  draw¬ 
ings  and  rough  clay  sketches,  by  pupils,  in  the 
manner  of  the  old  masters,  whom  the  Germ&n 
artists  imitate  in  everything  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  thus  it  is  that  twelve,  or  even  twenty, 
statues  could  be  executed  for  a  Walhalla  by  one 
sculptor  in  twelve  months,  and  an  inordinate 
quantity  of  fresco  in  the  same  time.  There  are 
commissions  which  Herr  Schwanthaler  does  not 
think  worth  mentioning — speaking  only  of  such 
subjects  as  would  generate  enthusiasm,  even 
when  none  existed — men  who  are  the  property 
of  nations — as  Raffaelle,  Michael  Angelo,  Mozart, 
our  own  Shakspeare,  &c.  &c.” 

Schwanthaler  was  born  in  Munich,  in  1802: 
when  he  was  old  enough  to  take  his  place  among 
the  artists  of  his  country,  both  painting  and 
sculpture  were  experiencing  a  total  revolution, 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  Cornelius,  Overbeck, 
Tliorwaldsen,  and  others.  Schwanthaler  lent 
his  powerful  aid  in  the  development  of  the  new 
movement,  the  object  of  which  Avas  to  throw  off 
the  old  conventionalities  of  art — the  frigid  and 
formal  systems  to  which  the  schools  had  so  long 
adhered — and  to  replace  them  by  others  iu  which 
nature  and  poetical  feeling  would  have  their  due 
influence  ;  such  influence  is  seen  in  many  of  his 
allegorical  and  monumental  sculptures. 

His  greatest  works  unquestionably  are  those 
of  a  public  or  national  character,  executed  by 
the  commands  of  the  modern  Augustus,  Louis 
1st,  late  king  of  Bavaria,  than  whom,  so  far  as 
his  means  extended,  a  more  munificent  patron 
of  the  Fine  Arts  never  existed.  The  Glyptotlieca 
and  the  Pinacotheca  in  Munich  bear  noble  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  genius  and  industry  of  Schwan¬ 
thaler.  His  commissions  for  public  works  left 
him  but  few  opportunities  for  the  manifestation 
of  his  skill  in  sculptures  of  a  purely  ideal  nature. 
In  Christian  Art,  as  it  is  called,  he  did  little, 
except  four  or  five  statues  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Apostles,  &c.  The  deities,  male  and  female,  of 
Greek  mythology  offered  a  feiv  subjects  on  which 
he  exercised  his  chisel  for  the  gallery  of  the 
Duke  of  Nassau,  who  possesses  his  statues  of 
Venus,  Diana,  Apollo,  Cupid,  Bacchus,  Pan,  &c.  &c. 

The  very  beautiful  figure  of  “  The  Nymph 
of  the  Rhine’’  was  executed  for  Prince  ScliAvart- 
zenberg,  in  Vienna  :  it  impersonates  a  myth 
which  is  the  subject  of  an  old  German  legend  : 
the  lady  is  the  syren  of  the  Rhine,  who  allures 
the  boatmen  by  her  music  into  the  rapids  Avith 
which  that  noble  river  abounds,  and  thus  effects 
their  destruction.  She  is  represented  sitting  upon 
the  fragments  of  a  boat,  indicative  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  she  has  occasioned,  and  is  contemplating  a 
monster  fish  that  she  uses  as  her  footstool.  The 
conception  is  eminently  poetical,  and  the  profile 
of  the  face  singularly  lovely. 


THE  NYMPH  OF  THE  RHINE 
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TIIE  EXHIBITION  OF 
ART  AND  ART-INDUSTRY 
IN  PARIS. 


Our  visit  to  Paris,  at  the  end  of  the  month  of 
April,  was  a  disappointment — a  disappointment 
shared  with  many  who  were  led  to  expect  the 
opening  ceremony  would  have  taken  place  on 
the  1st  of  May.  Only  three  days  before  that 
day,  the  authorities  announced  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  ceremony — a  culpable  neglect,  for 
which  there  is  no  excuse  ;  inasmuch  as  it  put 
hundreds  to  useless  trouble  and  expense  ;  and 
for  many  weeks  previous,  it  was  quite  evident 
that  the  opening  could  not  have  taken  place. 

Indeed,  while  we  write,  we  have  strong  doubts 
whether  this  arrangement  ought  not  to  be  post¬ 
poned  until  the  1st  of  June;  and  our  remarks, 
under  present  circumstances,  must  be  limited  ; 
anything  like  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  exhibition 
being  out  of  the  question  ;  inasmuch  as,  up  to  the 
middle  of  May,  “the  Palace  of  Industry” 
was  in  a  state  of  confused  preparation;  the 
“  annex  ”  being  only  in  pi’ocess  of  building ;  and, 
although  the  “  Palais  de  Beaux  Arts,”  which  con¬ 
tains  the  paintings  and  sculpture  of  several 
nations,  was  almost  completed,  it  is  better  to 
postpone  for  a  time  comments  concerning  even 
that  department. 

We  commence,  however,  with  this  number  of 
the  Art-Journal,  an  illustrated  report  of  the 
Art-Industry  of  the  Exhibition.  As  we  have 
heretofore  explained,  we  shall  continue  this 
report  monthly  during  the  several  coming 
months  of  the  year,  paging  these  pages  sepa¬ 
rately,  so  that  they  may  be,  if  desired,  detached 
from  the  ordinary  portions  of  the  journal,  to  be 
bound  up  as  a  distinct  work.  The  last  part  will 
contain  a  somewhat  lengthened  criticism  on  the 
collection  ;  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
Exhibition,  the  Art-Journal  will  contain  essays 
on  several  of  the  leading  departments  into  which 
the  collected  industry  of  “  all  nations  ”  is 
divided. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  main  building 
in  Paris  is  to  be  permanent.  Considered  in  com¬ 
parison  with  our  ever-memorable  glass  structure 
of  1855,  it  is  small  and  insufficient;  but  the 
“annexed”  temporary  buildings  so  largely  ex¬ 
tend  the  space,  that,  no  doubt,  ample  room  will 
be  found  for  all  applicants. 

The  English  contributors  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  complain  :  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  been  generously  dealt  with  :  many  have 
had  allotted  to  them  a  very  large  share  of  the 
nave — lining  the  principal  “  walk  ” — with  “  fit¬ 
tings  ”  of  a  prominent  character ;  and  having 
also  parts  of  the  best  of  the  galleries. 

It  is  something  to  boast  of — and  the  boast  is 
perfectly  justifiable— that  the  British  portion  of 
the  exhibition  was  quite  ready,  long  before  the 
preparations  of  the  French  contributors  were 
even  in  a  forward  state.  Indeed,  if  the  opening 
had  taken  place  on  the  1st  of  May,  we  should 
have  been  “  to  time,”  so  far  as  our  own  arrange¬ 
ments  went ;  the  “  fittings  ”  alone  being  back¬ 
ward  ;  and  these  depending  entirely  on  French 
workmen.  Moreover,  the  majority  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  were  on  that  day  at  their  post :  and 
when  the  Emperor  and  Empress  visited  the 
exhibition,  they  saw  nearly  all  the  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  of  England  who  were  contributors, 
standing  by  their  stalls,  with  their  goods  un¬ 
packed,  but  able  to  “  show  ”  at  an  hour’s  notice. 
This  is  a  triumph  in  which  we  may  glory,  with¬ 
out  the  fear  of  diminishing  that  good  feeling 
which  happily  subsists  among  the  contributors 
of  the  two  nations. 

Our  “experience”  is  indeed  more  recent  than 
that  of  France;  but  that  of  France  is  infinitely 
greater.*  It  is  known  that,  periodically,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century — or 

*  The  present  illustrated  report  is  the  third  of  the 
French  Exhibitions  that  we  shall  have  published  in  the 
Art-Journal ;  the  first  was  so  far  back  as  1844,  when  we 
were  but  commencing  our  plan  of  combining  the  Fine 
Arts  with  the  Industrial  Arts  in  our  publication.  The 
second  was  in  1S49;  our  engraved  illustrations  even 
then,  however,  did  not  number  much  above  one  hun¬ 
dred  ;  our  report  on  the  present  occasion  will,  of  course, 
be  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  greater  magnitude  of 
the  exhibition,  and  our  own  increased  resources. 


rather,  since  the  close  of  the  last — exhibitions  of 
Art  Industry  have  taken  place  in  Paris.  They 
consisted,  however,  exclusively  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  France;  none  but  French  subjects  being 
permitted  to  contribute.  The  great  example 
introduced  by  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert, 
and  the  enlightened  policy  which  obtained  in 
consequence  throughout  Europe,  have  been 
followed  by  France,  in  throwing  open  its  doors 
to  the  producers  of  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and 
although  the  benefits  arising  from  this  material 
progress  is  in  some  degree  marred  by  the  re¬ 
strictive  duties  imposed  upon  imported  goods, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  com¬ 
petition  hereby  engendered  will  act  as  a  salutary 
stimulus  in  France  as  it  did  in  England. 

The  personal  wishes  of  the  Emperor  are 
undei’stood  to  be  in  favour  of  that  reciprocity 
which  is  the  true  basis  of  power  and  source  of 
wealth ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  expected, 
that  when  the  French  are  enabled  to  take 
clearer  views  of  their  own  interest — to  see  more 
distinctly  that  certain  productions  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  of  England  under  far  more  advantageous 
terms  than  they  can  be  manufactured  in  France 
— the  natural  results  will  follow,  under  which  a 
narrow  and  shallow  policy  must  give  way ;  and 
the  markets  of  Paris  will  be  as  open  as  are  those 
of  London.  The  Emperor  is,  as  he  ought  to  be, 
zealous  for  the  supremacy  of  the  country  over 
which  he  so  wisely  rules ;  but  his  long  and  in¬ 
timate  intercourse  with  England  must  have 
induced  conviction  that  certain  articles  of 
British  produce  would  be  of  immense  value  to 
F ranee.  Happily,  a  long  sustained  and  cherished 
feeling  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  has  been  dis¬ 
placed  by  one  of  good  will.  Happily,  inter¬ 
course,  fostered  and  encouraged  by  his  policy, 
has  engendered  mutual  esteem  and  respect. 
And  happily,  also,  the  sovereigns  of  England  and 
of  France,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  are  cherishing  those  feelings  of  amity,  upon 
the  continuance  of  which  depends  so  much  of 
good  to  mankind. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  more  than  it  was 
our  purpose  to  do,  on  this  topic,  because  we 
know  that  very  many  of  our  manufacturers 
drew  back  from  this  Exhibition,  because  no  im¬ 
mediate  benefit  was  to  be  received  by  them 
from  it. 

Our  own  impression  is  that  the  Exhibition 
will  not  be  complete  until  towards  the  middle 
of  June  :  no  doubt  very  many  of  the  English 
will  visit  Paris  previously  ;  while  others  will 
postpone  that  pleasure  until  the  metropolis  of 
France  is  gladdened  by  the  presence  of  our  own 
Queen  and  her  illustrious  consort.  Those  whose 
leading  object  is  to  examine  the  Exhibition  will, 
perhaps,  find  the  month  of  July  the  fittest  for 
their  purpose.  And  they  need  not  be  deterred 
by  the  apprehension  that  lodgings — either  private 
or  at  hotels — will  be  either  scarce  or  costly. 
Unfortunately,  the  railway  companies  do  not 
intend  to  issue  “  return  tickets,”  or  any  tickets 
at  reduced  prices.  This  evil  will  have  the  effect 
of  seriously  diminishing  the  number  of  English 
visitors ;  it  is  a  policy  most  unwise.* 

If,  however,  the  “  Palace  of  Industry  ”  is  as 
yet  very  incomplete,  the  “  Palais  des  Beaux 
Arts”  has  been  for  some  weeks  so  completely 
arranged,  that  the  opening  might  have  taken 
place  satisfactorily  any  time  after  the  1st  of  May. 

The  “  hanging  ”  of  the  British  pictures  was 
confided  to  Mr.  Redgrave,  Mr.  Creswick,  Mr. 
Warren,  and  Mr.  Hurlstone;  and  it  is  only 
justice  to  these  gentlemen  to  say  they  have  dis¬ 
charged  the  very  difficult  and  important  duty 
confided  to  them  in  a  manner  which  does  them 
infinite  credit,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  very 


*  Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  journey  from 
London  to  Paris  is  now  easily  and  comfortably  made 
between  sunrise  and  sunset  of  a  summer’s  day,  the 
usual  and  best  route  being  by  Folkstoue  and  Boulogne ; 
at  Boulogne,  the  utmost  courtesy  is  shown  at  the 
Custom-house,  but  arrangements  are,  we  understand, 
to  be  made  for  examining  luggage  in  Paris — a  comfort 
to  the  English  voyageur.  At  Folkstone,  we  desire  to 
recommend  to  those  who  have  confidence  in  us,  Mr. 
Faulkner,  as  the  Customs  agent ;  he  is  always  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  arrival  of  the  packets,  and  is  a  gentleman 
on  whom  entire  dependence  may  be  placed.  All  the 
traveller  need  do,  on  returning  from  Paris,  is  to  hand 
to  Mr.  Faulkner  his  keys  and  the  number  that  cor¬ 
responds  with  his  packages— giving  himself  no  further 
trouble. 


general  satisfaction  to  the  several  artists  whose 
works  are  here  collected.  The  only  pictures  not 
advantageously  hung  are  those  of  the  “  hangers.” 

Already  the  collection  has  created  a  great 
sensation  in  Paris :  even  now,  the  prejudice 
which  so  long  existed  against  British  Art,  is  con¬ 
siderably  shaken ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
ultimately  it  will  be  removed  altogether. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  very  best 
pictures  of  our  school— so  far,  that  is  to  say,  as 
our  living  masters  are  concerned — have  been 
gathered  from  private  galleries.  Her  Majesty 
and  the  Prince  have  set  the  example  by  lending 
many  of  their  most  valuable  works. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  describe  this  collec¬ 
tion  minutely  ;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  opinions  of  French  writers  on  the  subject, 
and  submit  these  opinions  to  our  readers. 

The  examples  of  British  sculpture  have  been 
admirably  arranged  by  Mr.  Bell.  There  is  no 
one  to  whom  the  task  could  have  been  intrusted 
with  greater  confidence  in  the  issue.  He  has 
been  supplied  with  good  materials,  and  the 
result  will  unquestionably  be  to  obtain  honour 
for  our  school. 

As  we  have  said,  any  report  of  the  Exhibition 
at  this  moment  must  necessarily  be  inconclusive 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  we  therefore  prefer 
merely  to  announce  the  opening — which  took 
place  on  the  15th  of  May — postponing  to  our 
next  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  particulars. 

The  “  opening  ”  was  rendered  imposing  by  the 
presence  of  the  officers  of  state,  and  a  “  bevy  of 
faire  ladies,”  who  attended  on  the  Emperor  and 
Empress. 

An  address  was  presented  to  his  Majesty  by 
the  Prince  Napoleon  ;  to  which  his  Majesty  gave 
a  brief  reply. 

Immediately  after  which,  the  exhibitors  “  set 
to  work  ”  with  their  arrangements  :  and,  as  we 
have  intimated,  about  the  middle  of  June,  the 
Exhibition  may  be  expected  to  be  complete. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


Paris. — The  excitement  caused  by  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  juries,  both  Artistic  and  Indus¬ 
trial,  is  subsiding,  although  the  matter  is  deeply 
felt  by  the  artists  and  manufacturers.  The  only 
topics  of  conversation  here  now  are  concerning 
Sebastopol  and  the  Exhibition ;  the  latter  being 
treated  with  indifference  by  a  great  number  of 
persons,  from  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  conducted  ;  several  of  the 
first-rate  manufacturers  do  not  intend  to  exhibit, 
and  many  of  the  best  artists,  both  painters  anil 
sculptors,  have  been  rejected. — An  exhibition  of 
artistic  works  is  about  to  be  opened  at  the  Jardin 
d’Hiver,  in  the  Champs  Elysees. — Sales  are  going- 
forward  ;  that  of  M.  Crozatier,  sculptor  and  manu¬ 
facturer  of  bronzes,  produced  150,000f.  ;  he  loft 
his  native  town  (Puy)  a  fountain  valued  at  200,000f.  ; 
also  100,000f.  to  establish  a  museum.  That  of  Raoui 
Rochette,  the  well-known  author,  included  many 
splendid  antiquities  ;  this  gentleman  was  perpetual 
Secretary  to  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres ;  lie  was  also  Conservator  of  the 
Antiques  in  the  Bibliotheque,  and  Professor  of 
Archaeology.  The  sale  consisted  of  splendid  books 
and  antiquities;  the  books  produced  50,000 f.  ;  the 
medals  27, 000  f. — Death  has  recently  deprived  us  of 
Jean  Baptiste  Isabey,  who,  at  the  age  of  88,  died 
full  of  honours  :  he  long  held  the  honourable  place 
of  first  miniature-painter  of  the  French  school ;  he 
was  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour :  he  painted 
all  the  celebrities  of  the  empire.  M.  Eugene  Isabey, 
the  marine-painter,  is  his  son. — It  is  said  Madame 
Rosa  Bonheur  has  sold  her  “  Horse  Market”  for 
40,000f. — Anew  colossal  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  has 
been  inaugurated  at  Orleans. — The  painting  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  sold  for  16,500f., 
in  the  sale  of  M.  Collot's  collection,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  resold  to  tlio  Prince  Jerome  :  this  is 
not  true,  it  was  bought  by  M.  Thibaudeau,  jun. 
This  painting  was  originally  purchased  by  M.  Collot 
in  Italy  for  85,000f.,  and  is  attributed  by  many  to 
Bernardo  Luini. 

Amsterdam. — On  the  10th  of  February  last,  the 
lithographer  Kierdorff  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight.  He  was  perhaps  the  oldest  lithographer  in 
Europe,  having  been  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Lenne- 
felder.  In  1828  he  founded  the  Typographical  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Ghent,  and  established  a  similar  society  also 
at  the  Hague,  where  he  resided  with  his  two  sons. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES  OF  THE 
FRENCH  SCHOOL. 


The  Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  French 
Pictures,  which  is  now  open  at  No.  121, 
Pall  Mall,  contains  only  two  hundred  and 
four  works,  but  some  of  them  are  works  of 
the  most  distinguished  painters  of  the 
school,  as  Ingres,  Horace  Vernet,  Delaroche, 
Ary  Scheffer,  &c.  &c.  Of  Delaroche  there 
are  two  examples,  “  Lord  Strafford  going  to 
Execution,”  and  The  Agony  of  Christ  in 
the  Garden.”  The  former  work  is,  as  is 
well  known,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland ;  the  latter  is  a  picture  not  so 
well  known  in  England.  We  do  not  think 
Delaroche’s  conception  of  the  Saviour  for¬ 
tunate.  The  picture  by  Ingres  is  the 
story  of  “  Francesca  da  Rimini,”  from  the 
Fifth  Canto  of  Dante’s  Inferno  ;  the  work 
is  small  and  will  surprise  those  who  know 
nothing  of  the  painter,  by  its  dry  cinque- 
cento  manner.  There  are  two  pictures 
by  Horace  Vernet,  “Joseph  sold  by  his 
Brethren,”  and  “Victoria,  a  Peasant  Girl 
of  Albano.”  In  speaking  of  the  works  of 
Vernet  we  have  always  alluded  to  his  con¬ 
victions  with  respect  to  costume  ;  that  is, 
the  dress  of  the  modern  Arabs  differs  but 
little  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  a  fact  which  gives  to  the  winds  all  the 
Greek  draperies  of  the  old  master’s  in  their 
treatment  of  sacred  subjects.  In  looking  at 
this  picture  it  cannot  be  at  once  determined 
that  a  sacred  theme  is  proposed  at  all  ;  the 
figures  look  like  a  party  of  Arabs  assembled 
on  the  occasion  of  some  religious  ceremony, 
for  they  are  dipping  the  coat  into  the  blood  : 
they  are  moreover  the  Arabs  of  Algeria, 
not  those  of  Syria.  The  work  by  Scheffer  is 
“  The  King  of  Thule,”  from  Faust.  That 
story  of  the  king  who,  having  received  a 
golden  goblet  from  his  dying  mistress,  con¬ 
tinued  to  drink  from  it  until  his  death, 
weeping  whenever  he  drank.  It  is  a  low- 
toned  picture,  and  although  he  is  not 
quaffing  as  gracefully  as  might  be,  he 
is  a  magnificent  old  potentate.  There  is 
a  small  picture  by  Meissonnier,  called  the 
“Lansquenet  Guard  it  is  very  small,  the 
figures  not  being  more  than  three  inches, 
but  it  is  made  out  with  marvellous  nicety. 
By  E.  Poittevin,  there  are  four  paintings,"  A 
Winter  Scene  in  Holland,”  “The  Shrimper,” 
“The  Message  to  the  Admiral,”  and  “  The 
Rising  Tide;”  and  by  Edouard  Dubufe,  a 
large  composition,  “  The  Family  of  an 
absent  Soldier  at  Morning  Prayers:  A 
Scene  in  Normandy.”  The  heads  are  full  of 
character,  and  the  figures  well  drawn  and 
appropriate.  By  Landells,  there  are  “  The 
Daughters  of  Ceres,”  “  Moissoneuse,”  and 
“  Vendangeuse.”  By  Plassan,  whose  works 
were  so  much  admired  last  3rear,  “  The  First 
Whisper  of  Love,”  “  The  Message,”  “  The 
Concert,”  “The  Mandoline,” &c.  By  J.  N.  F. 
Robert,  “  Charles  V.  in  the  Convent  of  St. 
Just,”  and  “  Titian  receiving  Michael 
Angelo  in  his  Studio.”  By  Schopin,  “  The 
Judgment  of  Solomon.”  By  Signol,  “The 
Virgin  and  Child.”  “The  Interior  of  a 
Country  Kitchen,”  by  Dupre,  is  really  a  pro-  j 
duction  of  the  highest  order  in  its  class  of 
subject.  Of  the  works  of  Fichet  there  are 
not  less  than  eleven,  some  are  rather  hard  : 
they  are  entitled,  “  A  Conversazione  in  the 
last  Century,”  “A  Dejeftner  :  time,  Louis 
XV.,”  “  The  Luncheon  :  time,  Louis  XIII.” 
“The  Foot  Bath,”  &c.  &c.  By  Rosa  Bon- 
heur,  there  are  three  pictures, and  others  by 
J ulette  Bonheur,  Augusta  Bonheur,  Frere, 
Isabey,  Thuillier,  Troyon,  Vedal,  Senties, 
Lanlant  de  Metz,  &c.  &c.,  the  whole  forming 
a  collection  of  the  highest  merit  in  the 
various  departments  to  which  they  belong. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR.  HERBERT’S  “BRIDES  OF  VENICE.” 

Sir, — Some  days  since  I  wrote  you  a  letter  to 
inform  you  that  the  original  of  a  picture  called 
“The  Brides  of  Venice,”  painted  by  Herbert,  ad¬ 
vertised,  with  others,  for  sale  at  Messrs.  Foster’s, 
was  in  my  possession,  the  same  having  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  me  from  the  artist’s  brother.  I  have 
since  ascertained  that  my  picture,  though  by  the 
same  artist,  and  on  the  same  subject,  is  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  of  more  recent  date ;  I  shall,  therefore, 
feel  obliged  by  your  withdrawing  my  first  letter 
from  publication,  and,  if  too  late,  by  inserting  this 
in  your  next.  Arthur  Potts. 

Boughton,  Chester, 

April  23rd,  1855. 

[This  letter  reached  us  after  we  had  gone  to  press 
with  our  preceding  part,  or  we  should  at  once  have 
withdrawn  the  former  communication  of  Mr.  Potts. 
We  readily  insert  liis  explanation. — Ed.  j1  .-/.] 


TO  FIX  CHALK  DRAWINGS. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very 
simple  and  effectual  way  of  fixing  chalk  drawings. 

Take  1  oz.  of  fine  gum  arabic  in  powder,  dissolve 
it  in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  till  it  forms  a 
thick  mucilage,  then  add  a  quart  of  boiling  water 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  liquid  ox-gall ;  stir  well ;  and, 
when  quite  cold,  add  12  drops  of  essential  oil  of 
cloves.  This  mixture  will  keep  in  a  well-stoppered 
glass  bottle  for  any  length  of  time. 

Wash  this  mixture  thinly  over  the  paper  upon 
which  the  drawing  is  to  be  executed,  with  a  large 
flat  tin  brush.  When  it  dries,  the  surface  of  the 
paper  will  be  found  uninjured.  When  the  drawing 
is  finished,  cold  water  is  to  be  carefully  floated  over 
it.  A  shallow  tray  may  be  used.  A  preferable 
plan,  and  one  which  exposes  the  drawing  to  no 
risk,  is  first  to  damp  the  back  of  the  drawing  with 
cold  water,  and  immediately  thereafter  to  hold  its 
face  over  the  steam  of  boiling  water. 

When  used  to  fix  pencil  drawings,  the  fluid  may 
be  made  a  little  thinner,  and  washed  freely  over  the 
finished  drawing. 

As  this  medium  fixes  the  drawing  thoroughly 
without  altering  its  appearance,  possesses  no  offen¬ 
sive  qualities,  and  is  very  cheap,  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  answer  the  expectations  of  any  one  who 
chooses  to  make  use  of  it  in  the  way  directed.  All 
the  other  modes  of  fixing  chalk  drawings  in  general 
use  are  more  or  less  objectionable,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  advert  to  preparations,  how¬ 
ever  excellent  they  may  be,  which  are  kept  secret 
by  their  inventors.  David  Wilson. 

Edinburgh,  April  9,  1855. 


MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  New  York  Industrial  Exhibition. — 
It  will  be  remembered,  that  while  this  scheme 
was  in  progress,  we  repeatedly  warned  British 
manufacturers  concerning  it.  There  was  so  much 
that  was  suspicious  about  it ;  nothing  like  assur¬ 
ance  of  responsibility  was  afforded ;  and  from 
several  circumstances  the  “  managers  in  Europe  ” 
seemed  so  little  entitled  to  public  confidence, 
that  we  considered  it  our  duty  to  advise  contri¬ 
butors  to  be  cautious  at  least,  and  to  demand 
something  like  a  guarantee  for  the  safe  return 
of  unsold  objects,  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
proceeds  of  those  disposed  of.  We  received  in 
consequence  a  threat  of  action  for  libel  from  one 
of  the  “  managers  in  Europe,”  of  which  we  took 
no  heed.  No  doubt  some  parties  acted  on  our 
counsel ;  others  were  less  prudent ;  and  they 
now  find  they  have  been  most  scandalously  be¬ 
trayed  and  sacrificed.  A  meeting  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  New  York  Exhibition  was  held 


I  W.  G.  Rogers,  the  eminent  wood  carver,  when 
j  the  following  letter  was  read ; — “  6,  Charing- 
I  cross,  London,  April  23,  1855.  Sir, — I  beg  to 
inform  you  that  the  Association  for  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations  at  New 
York  has  been  declared  insolvent,  and  a  receiver 
appointed  to  manage  its  affairs.  The  result  is, 
that  at  present  there  are  no  funds  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  the  return  freight  and  insurance, 
or  even  the  cost  of  packing  the  goods  still  re¬ 
maining  in  the  building.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  and  my  reiterated  demands  to  return 
the  goods,  as  promised  by  the  association,  not 


having  been  attended  to,  I  would  suggest  that, 
as  an  exhibitor  having  goods  there,  you  should 
lose  no  time  in  instructing  some  person  at  New 
York  to  remove  your  goods  at  your  own  expense 
without  delay. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  Charles  Buschek.” 
Mr.  Rogers  complained  that  he  found  a  valuable 
frame  of  his  at  the  London  'Docks  “smashed,” 
upon  which  there  was  a  charge  of  15 1.  although 
his  “guarantee”  was  that  his  goods  should  be 
returned  free  of  cost.  He  was,  however,  more 
fortunate  than  others.  Mr.  Arrowsmith  had 
sent  a  cabinet  and  other  articles  worth  250 1.  but 
he  has  “  no  idea  as  to  where  they  may  be  at  the 
present  time.”  Still  more  unlucky  has  been 
Mr.  Frewin,  who  saw  in  October  last,  at  New 
York,  “broken  painted  windows  lying  under  a 
counter  to  the  value  of  500 1.  He  had  himself  a 
painted  window  there,  which  he  could  not  get 
back.”  Many  other  manufacturers  are  under 
even  worse  circumstances.  In  addition,  it  was 
stated  that  “no  exhibitor  present  had  received 
any  order  from  America  in  consequence  of  the 
Exhibition,  or  sold  any  article  exhibited.”  So 
stands  the  affair  at  present :  but  it  is  to  be 
further  “  enquired  into.”  We  have  little  hope 
in  the  result ;  and  we  need  not  give  language  to 
our  thoughts  in  reference  to  the  transaction,  or 
to  the  conduct  of  those  whose  “  responsibility  ” 
weighs  but  lightly  on  them.  There  has  been 
some  talk  of  holding  the  President  of  the  United 
States  responsible,  “  in  honour,”  for  the  results 
of  this  miserable  failure,  on  the  ground  that  ho 
inaugurated  the  building.  But  that  is  absurd  : 
as  well  might  we  hold  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
responsible  for  any  errors  that  might  occur  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  Penge  Park,  because  it  was 
opened  by  her  Majesty.  Besides  which,  it  was 
distinctly  stated  from  the  first  that  the  American 
affair  was  merely  a  private  speculation,  with 
which  the  government  had  nothing  to  do,  further 
than  to  give  it  good  wishes.  We  ourselves  ex¬ 
pressed  so  much  repeatedly,  on  the  authority  of 
the  then  minister  in  England,  who  made  it  a 
particular  and  personal  request  that  contri¬ 
butors  should  be  so  warned.  Truly,  this  affair, 
coupled  with  the  grievous  mismanagement  of 
the  “  managers  ”  who  managed  the  Dublin  Ex¬ 
hibition,  must  have  the  effect  of  putting  a  stop 
to  such  experiments  in  future.  That  which  is 
now  progressing  at  Paris  is  likely  to  be  the  last 
in  our  time.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  this 
should  be  the  case  ;  for  such  exhibitions  are 
unquestionably  calculated  to  do  much  good — if 
properly  and  honourably  conducted.* 

Photography. — The  fading  of  photographs 
has  ever  been  a  subject  of  regret  and  annoyance. 
At  the  recommendation  of  Prince  Albert  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Photographic  Society  has  been 
formed,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  all  the 
circumstances  attendant  upon  this  destruction 
of  the  light-drawn  image.  Nothing  can  be 
more  important  to  the  art  than  this ;  since  its 
utility  depends  entirely  on  the  permanence  of 
its  productions.  Our  own  impression  is,  that 
there  is  no  essential  reason  why  a  photograph 
should  not  be  as  permanent  as  a  print  obtained 
from  the  copper  or  the  stone ;  and  that  where 
fading  takes  place,  it  is  due  to  the  carelessness 
of  the  photographer.  We  have  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  committee  will  fully  investigate 
the  whole  subject;  and  it  is  with  much  gratifica¬ 
tion  we  learn  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  has  placed  the  sum  of  50 1.  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  investigation. 

Conditions  at  Picture  Auctions. — It  is  with 
no  slight  satisfaction  we  print  an  extract  from 
a  catalogue  of  pictures  sold  during  the  month 
by  Mr.  Branch,  an  auctioneer  of  Liverpool.  It 
is  as  follows  : — “  All  pictures  marked  thus  * 
having  been  more  or  less  purchased  direct  from 
the  artists,  are  warranted  by  the  proprietor  as 
being  correctly  named ;  or,  if  proved  otherwise 
withiu  fourteen  days  from  the  day  of  sale,  the 
money  will  be  returned.  The  other  pictures 
were  bought  wdth  the  names  now  catalogued, 
but,  whether  genuine  or  not,  the  proprietor  will 
in  no  way  be  responsible  ;  the  buyer  must  judge 

*  We  may  observe  that  many  articles  were  seriously 
injured  during  their  transfer  to  the  Paris  Exhibition ; 
but  in  all  such  eases  the  authorities  have  expressed 
their  perfect  readiness  to  restore  all  such  injured  con 
tributions,  or  to  pay  for  them  their  full  value. 
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for  himself.”  We  tender  our  cordial  congratula¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  Branch  upon  the  manly  and  straight¬ 
forward  course  he  has  been  the  first  of  his 
profession  to  adopt.  It  is  the  only  mode  of 
procedure  by  which  entire  honesty  of  purpose 
can  be  rightly  worked  out ;  and  we  are  quite 
sure  this  highly  respected  auctioneer  will  find 
his  account  in  it.  Buyers  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  can  have  no  possible  ground  of  com¬ 
plaint.  We  hope,  and  indeed  believe,  that  ere 
long  his  example  will  be — must  be — followed 
universally  ;  otherwise,  all  the  pictures  at  a  sale 
will  be  bought  as  copies  or  imitations ;  inasmuch 
as  the  purchaser  will  resolve  upon  being  “  on  the 
safe  side  ”  in  an  auction  room. 

The  Colossal  Statue  op  the  Duke  op 
Wellington,  from  the  model  by  Mr.  Noble, 
intended  for  Manchester,  has  been  successfully 
cast  in  bronze  at  the  foundry  of  Mr.  F.  Robinson, 
Pimlico,  in  the  presence  of  several  scientific 
gentlemen.  The  weight  of  metal  used  was 
about  four  tons.  The  pedestal  on  which  the 
statue  is  to  be  erected  will  have  a  large  alle¬ 
gorical  figure  at  each  angle,  and  the  whole  work, 
as  our  readers  know,  is  defrayed  by  the  public 
subscriptions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester. 
The  statue  of  the  Duke,  and  two  of  the  figures 
which  are  to  stand  at  the  angles  of  the  pedestals, 
were  shown  at  the  atelier  of  Mr.  Noble,  previous 
to  the  casting.  They  are,  undoubtedly,  of  very 
considerable  merit,  and  it  is  beyond  question 
that  the  statue  of  the  Duke  is  a  work  in  all  re¬ 
spects  satisfactory.  We  shall  have  to  criticise 
the  memorial  group  when  completed  ;  but  as 
we  took  a  strong  tone  in  commenting  upon  this 
event,  when  the  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Noble, 
it  is  only  our  duty  now  to  express  our  belief 
that  the  work  will  be  infinitely  better  than  we 
had  been  led  to  expect :  that,  in  fact,  it  will  be 
a  credit  to  the  sculptor  and  the  Arts. 

The  Marble  Statue  to  the  memory  of 
Thomas  Campbell,  from  the  chisel  of  Mr.  W. 
C.  Marshall,  R.A.,  has  just  been  erected  in 
“  Poets’  Corner  ”  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
poet  is  represented  in  his  robes  as  Lord  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  his  left  arm  rests 
on  a  short  pillar ;  a  pen  is  in  his  right  hand  ; 
the  expression  of  the  face  is  thoughtful,  as  if  he 
were  in  the  act  of  inditing.  This  statue  was 
raised  at  the  expense  of  the  friends  and  admirers 
of  the  author  of  “  The  Pleasures  of  Hope.” 

Hospital  for  Consumption. — The  anniversary 
festival  of  the  supporters  of  this  charity  was 
held  at  Willis’s  Rooms  on  the  9th  of  May.  Lord 
Ravensworth  took  the  chair,  in  the  absence, 
through  indisposition,  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
who  had  consented  to  preside.  Owing  to  the 
state  ball  given  by  her  Majesty  the  same  even¬ 
ing,  many  influential  patrons  of  the  institution 
were  unable  to  be  present ;  with  this  and  other 
drawbacks,  however, the  subscriptions  announced 
by  Mr.  Osborn  Cross,  the  secretary,  reached  up¬ 
wards  of  1500?.  A  considerable  sum  is  yet 
required  to  discharge  the  debt  due  on  the 
erection  of  the  new  wing  of  the  building  at 
Brompton,  which  will  shortly  be  opened  for 
the  reception  of  130  additional  patients ;  the 
committee  having  determined  on  this  course  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  demands  for 
admission,  and  in  reliance  on  that  aid  which 
public  sympathy  rarely  withholds,  when,  as  in 
this  case,  the  object  is  most  worthy  of  public 
support. 

The  Pictures  of  the  late  John  Martin. — 
There  are  now  exhibiting  at  the  Hall  of  Com¬ 
merce,  in  the  City,  three  pictures  by  the  late 
John  Martin,  finished,  we  believe,  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  and  entitled  respectively, — 
“  The  Last  Judgment,”  “The  Great  Day  of  His 
Wrath,”  and  “  The  Plains  of  Heaven.”  In  “  The 
Great  Day  of  his  Wrath,”  cities  and  mountains 
are  cast  down  into  the  fiery  abyss,  and  as  to 
effect,  this  picture  is  the  best  of  the  three. 
In  “  The  Plains  of  Heaven,”  the  forms  are  still 
earthly ;  the  conception  does  not  in  anywise 
approach  the  descriptions  of  Revelations,  or  any 
other  part  of  Scripture.  The  “  Last  Judgment  ” 
we  noticed  when  it  was  on  view,  in  1853,  at 
Mr.  M'Lean’s,  in  the  Haymarket ;  we  need  not, 
therefore,  refer  to  it  again,  except  in  conjunction 
with  the  others.  Upon  the  whole  three  we 
have  to  remark  that  no  modern  artist,  except 
Martin,  would  ever  have  entertained  an  idea  of 


painting  such  subjects,  and  it  would  have  been 
well  for  his  reputation  had  he  left  them  alone  ; 
they  are  far  beyond  the  stretch  of  finite  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  of  a  character  too  awful  to  be  made 
themes  of  the  painter’s  art,  even  were  he  gifted 
with  supernatural  powers,  although  we  are  quite 
aware  that  on  one  of  these  subjects  Michel 
Angelo  exercised  his  genius.  But  what  a  con¬ 
trast  does  the  work  of  the  great  Florentine,  as  it 
is  now  seen  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  present  to 
Martin’s.  Angelo  seems  to  have  approached  the 
subject  with  the  most  profound  awe,  Martin  to 
have  allowed  his  imagination  to  revel  amid  its 
wildest  fancies  till  it  extended  into  the  region  of 
burlesque,  and  almost  into  that  of  profanity. 
AVe  could,  however,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
excuse  the  artist  for  what  he  has  done,  for  his 
mind  was,  no  doubt,  thrown  off  its  balance 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  these 
pictures  were  painted  ;  it  had  so  long  dwelt 
among  the  unearthly,  that  he  had  lost  all  control 
over  it  in  his  works.  But  what  can  be  said  of  a 
public  who  follow  eagerly  after  such  things'? 
These  pictures  have  made  the  tour  of  the 
country,  and  grave  doctors  of  Oxford,  sober- 
minded  merchants  of  Bristol,  and  enterprising 
manufacturers  of  Manchester  have  hurried  from 
solitary  chambers  and  marts  of  business  to 
inspect  these  nondescript  works  of  Art,  and 
enter  their  names  as  subscribers  to  the  engra¬ 
vings  preparing  from  them.  Surely  there  is 
something  most  unhealthy  in  this  exhibition  of 
the  public  taste,  this  craving  after  novelty  of  the 
most  extravagant  kind,  when  works  in  every 
way  an  honour  to  the  country  meet  with  little 
or  no  patronage.  If  this  matter  is  to  be  accepted 
as  evidence,  and  it  cannot  well  be  rejected,  we 
are  retrograding  rather  than  advancing  in  the 
knowledge  of  what  true  Art  is,  and  of  the  end 
it  is  intended  to  subserve. 

The  Princess’s  Theatre. — The  play  of  “Henry 
VIII.,”  recently  acted  at  this  theatre,  was 
brought  out  at  too  late  a  period  of  the  month  to 
enable  us  to  do  justice  to  the  very  admirable 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Charles  Kean  has  pro¬ 
duced  it ;  we  must,  therefore,  postpone  this  duty 
for  a  month,  merely  observing  that,  under  his 
admirable  management,  the  theatre  has  been 
made  an  Art-teacher.  All  his  arrangements 
have  been  excellent ;  the  highest  moral  tone  has 
been  carefully  preserved  in  its  conduct,  and  in 
reference  to  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations, 
his  management  has  made  an  era  in  dramatic  art. 

The  Thames  Anglers’  Preservation  Society. 
— This  society  has  had  its  annual  meeting.  It 
progresses  well  ;  although  with  a  limited  income 
it  has  done  good  service.  Many  artists  are 
anglers,  and  all  landscape-painters  should  be. 
Of  all  the  rivers  of  England,  the  Thames  is  the 
most  fertile  of  enjoyment,  not  only  for  its  abun¬ 
dance  of  “  sport,”  but  for  its  innumerable 
sources  of  profitable  pleasure.  But  it  is  a  river, 
obviously  more  than  any  other,  requiring  to  be 
“  preserved  ;  ”  the  society  in  question  deserves 
the  best  support  of  all  who  love  “  the  gentle 
craft.” 

Messrs.  P.  &  D.  Colnaghi  &  Co.  announce 
that  they  are  preparing  for  immediate  publica¬ 
tion  a  series  of  prints  illustrative  of  the  principal 
events  connected  with  the  recent  visit  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French  to  this 
country.  The  drawings  for  the  work  were  exe¬ 
cuted  by  command  of  the  Queen,  under  whose 
patronage  it  will  be  issued,  by  Mr.  Louis  Haghe 
and  Mr.  George  Thomas. 

An  Exhibition  of  the  pictures  painted  by 
the  late  J.  J.  Chalon,  R.A.,  and  his  brother, 
A.  Chalon,  R.  A.,  will,  we  understand,  be  opened 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  month,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  the  Adel  phi. 

The  Pictures  of  Charles  Meigh,  Esq.,  of 
Shelton,  Staffordshire,  will  be  sold  by  auction 
on  the  7th  and  8  th  of  June.  This  gentleman  is 
one  of  those,  happily  now  numerous  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  whose  capital  has  been 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  works  of  Art,  by 
eminent  artists  of  the  modern  schools.  His 
collection  contains  several  examples  of  the 
ancient  masters;  concerning  these  we  give  no 
opinion ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  among 
the  pictures  for  sale  are  several  fine  specimens 
of  British  Art,  among  them,  we  understand, 
being  productions  by  Egg,  Holland,  Ward,  R.A., 


J.  AV.  Allen,  AYest,  AVestall,  R.A.,  Patten,  A.R.A., 
Liversage,  Howard,  R.A.  (his  famous  picture  of 
“  The  Naiads,”)  Parker,  R.  AVilson,  &c.  &c. 

Ancient  Altar-Piece. — A  magnificent  spe¬ 
cimen  of  early  Italian  Art  has  recently  been 
brought  to  this  country  from  Vienna.  It  was  a 
present  from  the  Pope  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph, 
and  remained  in  the  position  then  assigned  to 
it  until  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  when  many 
monastic  edifices  were  dismantled.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  triptych,  and  is  elaborately  enriched 
in  the  interior  with  exquisite  carvings  in  ivory, 
representing  the  series  of  the  “  Life  and  Death 
of  Christ,”  surmounting  a  group,  the  subject  of 
which  appears  to  be  “  The  Death  of  the  Virgin.” 
The  ground  and  architectural  appurtenances  are 
of  oak,  gilt  and  burnished,  and,  in  one  portion, 
engraved  with  conventional  foliage. 

Bridgewater  House. — Lord  Ellesmere  has, 
once  more,  with  his  accustomed  liberality,  per¬ 
mitted  the  public  to  visit  his  noble  gallery  of 
paintings,  each  Saturday,  between  the  hours  of 
ten  and.  four.  Mr.  Smith,  of  137,  New  Bond 
Street,  will  supply  tickets  of  admission,  by 
applying  to  him  on  Tuesdays  and  AVednesdays. 

M.  Fran^ots  Biard,  a  distinguished  French 
artist,  is  now  in  London,  where  he  is  occupied 
in  painting  a  picture,  representing  “  An  English 
AVar  Steamer  Preparing  for  Action.”  Every 
detail  and  costume  have  been  studied  from 
authentic  sources  here,  to  ensure  the  most  per¬ 
fect  accuracy,  as  the  picture  is  intended  to  be 
engraved.  M.  Biard  is  well  known  in  England 
by  “  The  Slave  Market,”  formerly  exhibited  in 
London,  and  by  his  picture  of  “  Pirates,”  in  the 
present  French  Exhibition.  In  marine  subjects 
this  artist  has  the  advantage  of  having  made 
numerous  sea  voyages,  and  become  equally  a 
sailor  and  a  painter.  In  1839  he  formed  part 
of  an  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  French 
government  in  search  of  the  corvette  “  La 
Lilloise,”  Captain  Blosserville,  lost  in  the  icy 
regions.  In  this  voyage  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  traversing  Lapland  by  the  light  of  the  aurora 
borealis,  having  quitted  the  ship ;  and  on  his 
return  to  France,  he  painted  a  Panorama  of 
Magdalena  Bay,  in  Spitzbergen. 

Carl  AVerner’s  Drawings. —  There  is  ex¬ 
hibited,  at  No.  49,  Pall  Mall,  a  collection  of 
water-colour  drawings,  remarkable  as  well  for 
artistic  genius  as  the  exemplary  patience  which 
many  of  them  manifest  in  their  execution  ;  and 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  number  marked  as  sold, 
it  would  appear  that  these  works  are  fully  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  that  the  assiduity  of  the  painter 
is  not  without  its  reward.  These  works  are 
eighty  in  number,  and  they  exhibit,  both  in 
figure  and  architecture,  a  truthful  and  masterly 
style  of  drawing,  equal  to  any  kind  of  subject, 
figure,  or  landscape  ;  some  of  the  compositions 
are  most  complicated,  as  “  The  Annual  Festivity 
of  the  Artist’s  in  Rome,  on  the  First  of  May,” 
“  The  Triumphal  Entrance  of  the  Doge  Andrea 
Contarini  into  Venice,  after  his  Victory  over  the 
Genoese  at  Chiaggia,”  “  The  Carnival  at  Rome,” 
“  The  Rich  Man  and  the  Poor  Man,”  “  The 
Artist’s  Atelier  at  Venice,”  “Venetian  Bravos  in 
their  usual  Place  of  Resort,”  &c.,  &c.  These 
drawings  are  extremely  daring  in  their  subjects, 
but  the  success  with  which  they  are  carried 
out  shows  that  no  subject  would  be  too  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  painter.  AVe  cannot  praise  them 
too  highly. 

The  Entertainment  of  Mr.  AVoodin  at  the 
present  moment  attracts  great  attention ;  and 
not  undeservedly  so.  It  is  given  nightly,  at 
a  very  pretty  little  theatre  in  King  AVilliam 
Street,  Charing  Cross ;  it  consists  of  a  series 
of  pictorial  views  of  the  English  lake  scenery ; 
very  admirably  painted  and  made  most  effective 
by  judicious  lights.  They  are  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Grey,  an  artist  whose  reputation 
ought  to  be  much  benefited  by  these  displays 
of  his  ability.  Mr.  AVoodin  lectures,  sings, 
and  acts,  representing  no  fewer  than  fifty 
different  characters,  all  of  which  he  sustains 
with  admirable  skill.  His  changes  of  dress 
and  countenance  are  effected  with  marvellous 
rapidity.  On  the  whole,  pei’haps,  there  is  no 
“  entertainment  ”  in  the  Metropolis  at  once  so 
amusing  and  so  instructive.  An  evening  cannot 
be  spent  more  agreeably  than  it  may  be  here. 
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Night.  Morning.  Engraved  by  T.  Landseer, 
from  the  Pictures  by  Sir  E.  Landseer,  It. A. 
Published  by  H.  Graves  &  Co.,  London. 

A  pair  of  engravings  of  gigantic  dimensions,  from 
the  pictures  exhibited  by  the  artist  in  1853. 
“  Night”  presents  to  us 

“  Battle’s  magnificently  stern  array,” 

in  so  far  as  the  hostile  and  deadly  encounter  of  two 
noble  stags  may  bear  out  the  descriptive  line  of  the 
poet:  “Morning,”  the  combatants  stretched  out 
on  the  heather,  dead,  and  their  antlers  locked,  toge¬ 
ther  as  they  fell  in  the  fearful  struggle  for  the 
championship  of  glen  and  mountain.  How  much  of 
poetical  feeling,  painful — most  painful — as  the  sub¬ 
jects  are,  do  these  compositions  exhibit !  The  com¬ 
bat  by  moonlight,  and  yet  not  amid  the  stillness  of 
the  “  star- gemmed  heavens,”  and  the  peaceful 
uprising  of  the  queen  of  night,  but  beneath  thick 
mists  shrouding  her  beauty,  and  the  rain-torrents 
sweeping  over  mountain,  and  over  loch  whose 
waters  are  lashed  into  fury,  and  a  general  war  of 
elements  as  fierce  as  that  which  the  animals  are 
waging  :  there  is  just  light  enough  in  the  picture 
to  show  the  strife  that  is  going  on  in  the  solitude 
of  the  scene.  In  the  companion  work,  “  Morning” 
has  broken  over  the  landscape  ;  the  same  hills  and 
lake  and  beds  of  heather  that  were  before  enveloped 
in  storm  and  shadows  are  now  lit  up  with  the 
loveliest  and  brightest  tints  of  a  glorious  sunrise ; 
but  death  mars  its  beauty,  and  the  feeling  which 
this  engenders  weighs  down  every  other  :  how,  in¬ 
deed,  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  this  is  the  senti¬ 
ment  which  the  artist  intended  to  convey  ?  The 
scene  is  one  of  impressive  solemnity,  though  the 
dead  are  only  of  the  “beasts  that  perish;”  but 
there  is  an  application  of  the  moral  taught  us  by 
these  pictures,  which  one  cannot  avoid  seeing — that 
if  pride  and  ambition,  anger  and  wrath,  strife  and 
bitterness,  prevail  in  the  brute  creation,  they  are 
no  less  characteristics  of  those  who  have  been  set 
over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  are  made  in  the 
image  of  their  Creator :  and  hence  the  earth,  almost 
from  its  foundation,  has  been  filled  with  mourning, 
and  men  have  become  immortal  in  the  world, 
not  by  the  good  they  have  done,  but  by  the  injuries 
they  have  inflicted  on  their  fellows.  Hence,  too, 
the  painter,  even  in  what  may  be  considered  an 
ordinary  subject,  is  a  great  moral  teacher,  if  the 
world  would  but  recognise  him  as  such,  and  profit 
by  his  instructive  lessons.  The  poetry  of  animal 
painting,  and  its  truthfulness,  have  never  been 
carried,  even  by  Landseer,  to  a  higher  point  than 
we  find  them  here  :  nor  has  Mr.  Thomas  Landseer 
ever  been  more  successful  in  the  reproduction  of 
the  works  of  his  brother.  The  engravings  are  among 
the  very  best  of  their  class  ;  we  think,  however,  if 
the  engraver  had  made  the  textures  of  the  animals’ 
skins  and  the  herbage  by  which  they  are  surrounded 
somewhat  less  similar  in  character,  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  would  have  been  gained  :  tliis  defect,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  is  especially  visible  in  the  “Morning.” 
The  pictures  are  the  property  of  Lord  Hardinge,  for 
whom  they  were  painted. 


The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful.  By  John 
G.  Mac  vicar,  D.  I).  With  Illustrations.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Edmeston  &  Douglas.  Edinburgh. 
"When  Pilate  asked,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago — 
“What  is  Truth?”  he  put  a  question  which 
thousands  have  asked  since,  but  to  which  few  have 
received  satisfactory  replies.  And  thus,  if  the  query 
be  made — “What  constitutes  the  Beautiful  ?  ”  the 
probability  is  that  as  many  different  answers  would 
be  returned  as  there  happen  to  be  individuals  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  Every  one  forms  his  own 
estimate  of  the  beautiful,  and  recognises  it  where 
others  would  fail  to  discover  the  least  traces :  and 
moreover,  positive  ugliness  may,  under  certain 
conditions  or  circumstances,  become  beautiful  in 
the  opinion  of  some.  We  once  knew  a  lady  whose 
face  was  plain  almost  to  repulsiveness  ;  she  was  a 
remarkably  clever  and  intelligent  woman,  and  when 
engaged  in  animated  conversation,  so  bright  and 
expressive  were  her  features,  that  persons  have  been 
heard  to  pronounce  her  beautiful :  this,  then,  is  an 
instance  that  beauty  may  be  found  to  exist  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  outward  types  by  which  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  known ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  spiritual  can 
so  illumine  the  material  as  to  change  its  nature 
and  imbue  it  with  all  the  attributes  of  loveliness 
and  attraction,  just  as  the  same  landscape  seen 
under  the  two  different  aspects  of  a  bright  sunshine 
and  wintry  clouds,  can  scarcely  be  recognised  as 
the  same. 

Is  beauty  a  simple  matter  of  taste?  or  is  it  a 
quality  which  comes  within  the  limits  of  prescribed 
laws  and  rules  ?  Everything  may  bo  called  beau¬ 
tiful  which  produces  pleasurable  emotions  in  the 
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spectator,  and  yet  the  object  itself  may  be  very  far 
from  the  standard  by  which  the  artist  and  the 
philosopher  would  measure  its  worth.  These  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  propounded  and  argued  for  ages, 
and  will  be  till  the  end  of  time  ;  and  a  most  agree¬ 
able  subject  of  discussion  it  is,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  so  eloquent  and  sensible  a  writer  as  Dr. 
Macviear,  who,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  published 
his  views  and  opinions  upon  it  in  a  most  delightful 
volume,  entitled,  “On  the  Beautiful,  the  Pictu¬ 
resque,  the  Sublime,”  of  which  volume  his  present 
work  seems  to  be  compounded.  His  exposition  of 
the  Beautiful  resolves  itself  into  the  following 
results' — we  must  ask  our  readers  to  refer  to  the 
book  itself  for  the  arguments  by  which  the  theo¬ 
ries  are  supported — first,  that  Nature  is  beautiful, 
because  it  is  the  manifestation  of  a  divine  intel¬ 
ligence  and  feeling;  secondly,  “that  since  God 
operates  only  in  laws,  these  laws,  the  laws  of  Nature, 
are  and  cannot  but  be  the  grounds  of  the  beautiful ;” 
and  thirdly,  “  when  we  begin  to  break  up  Nature 
into  fragments,  and  to  confine  our  regards  to  par¬ 
ticular  parts  and  objects  in  nature,  *  *  some 
objects  are  and  cannot  but  appear  in  our  eye  to  be 
more  beautiful  than  others.” 


The  Seat  of  "War  in  the  East.  From  Draw¬ 
ings  taken  on  the  Spot.  By  W.  Simpson. 
Published  by  P.  &  D.  Colnaghi  &  Co., 
London. 

Through  some  inadvertence  Part  I.  of  this  work 
has  not  reached  us ;  but  sixteen  plates,  forming 
Parts  II.  to  V.,  both  inclusive,  are  on  our  table, 
and  certainly  they  are  the  best  pictorial  series 
of  the  incidents  of  the  Crimean  campaign  that 
we  have  yet  seen.  “  Grim-visag’d  "War”  has 
there  assumed  his  ugliest  frown  ;  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  as  one  looks  at  these  pictures,  all  of  them 
more  or  less  indicative  of  the  stern  realities  of 
giant  contest,  to  do  so  without  saddened  feelings, 
mingled,  nevertheless,  with  admiration  of  the  for¬ 
titude  and  heroism  that  have  marked  the  conduct 
of  our  noble  fellows  of  the  United  Services  of 
England — for  the  navy  has  had  to  bear  a  portion  of 
the  hardships  of  a  Crimean  winter — and  their  gallant 
allies.  The  points  selected  by  the  artist,  who  went 
out  for  the  express  object  of  making  these  drawings, 
for  illustration  are  striking  and  varied  :  there  are 
quiet  days  in  batteries  and  on  shipboard,  and  hard¬ 
working  days  in  dragging  the  materiel  of  war  over 
trackless  routes,  and  bloody  days  on  the  battle-field, 
and  days  of  anguish,  when  the  survivors  of  the 
struggle  remove  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  bury 
the  dead  out  of  their  sight ;  and  days  of  sunshine 
and  days  of  snow-storms.  And  there  are  also  topo¬ 
graphical  views  by  sea  and  by  land  of  the  principal 
localities  whose  names  are  identified  with  the  cam¬ 
paign,  of  which  the  publication  may  be  called  a 
pictorial  history.  We  have  not  space  to  particu¬ 
larise  the  scenes ;  they  all  evince  considerable 
artistic  skill  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Simpson  ;  their 
extreme  fidelity  calling  forth  the  involuntary  eja¬ 
culation— “  Bella ,  horrida  bclla  !” 


The  Ferns  of  Great  Britain.  Illustrated  by 
J.  E.  Sowerby.  The  Descriptions,  Synonyms, 
&c.,  by  C.  Johnson.  Published  by  J.  E. 
Sowerby,  Mead’s  Place,  Lambeth. 

Mr.  Sowerby  has  done  much  to  increase  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  English  Botany,  both  natural  and  culti¬ 
vated;  liis  works  are  an  “  authority”  in  tliis  class 
of  literature.  Of  the  infinite  variety  of  wild  plants 
which  grace  the  hill-sides,  woods,  valleys,  and 
lanes  of  the  British  islands,  none  are  more  elegant, 
more  diversified,  or  more  welcome,  from  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  their  verdure,  thau  the  fern  tribe.  There 
are  forty-nine  coloured  specimens  of  ferns  in  this 
work,  each  one  a  “study”  for  grace  of  form  and 
delicacy  of  construction.  Mr.  Johnson’s  notes  on 
the  character  and  habits  of  this  plant  are  copious 
and  lucid,  and  will  be  found  instructive  to  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  the  fern,  which, 
though  one  of  the  most  common  of  our  wild  plants, 
has  of  late  years  become  a  favourite  in  our  green¬ 
houses  and  conservatories. 


Ivan  III.  ;  or,  A  Day  and  Night  in  Russia. 
A  Dramatic  Sketch.  In  Five  Acts.  By  John 
Bell,  Sculptor.  Published  by  Chapman  & 
Hall,  London. 

Ivan  III.,  Czar  of  Russia,  who  reigned  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
Bluebeard,  or  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  number  of  his 
wives  and  expeditious  maimer  of  getting  rid  of  one 
when  he  wanted  another.  The  story  of  Mr.  Bell’s 
drama  refers  to  his  marriage  with  his  eighth  and 
last  wife,  the  presumed  daughter  of  a  peasant,  but 
in  reality  of  the  Boyarina  Basmanoff.  The  new 
Czarina  is  poisoned  on  the  evening  of  the  wedding 
by  her  mother,  who  is  ignorant  of  then-  relation¬ 
ship,  and  is  desirous  of  elevating  a  young  female 


whom  she  has  brought  up,  and  considered  her  daugh¬ 
ter — the  two  girls  having  been  changed  by  a  serf  of 
the  Boyarina  ill  then-  babyhood — to  the  throne ; 
and  the  Czar  himself  is  slam  an  hour  or  two  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  by  a  Hetman,  the  lover  of  the 
Czarina  ere  she  was  elected  by  Ivan  to  be  his  bride. 
There  is  no  novelty  in  the  plot,  but  it  is  drama¬ 
tically  put  together  :  the  incidents  are  striking,  and 
would  tell  on  the  stage  with  an  audience  who  could 
sit  out  a  succession  of  horrors  ;  for  the  interest  of 
the  play  never  flags,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  spirit  in 
the  language.  Mr.  Bell’s  debut  as  a  dramatic  writer 
will  bring  no  discredit  to  his  fair  fame  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  sculptor.  We  always  hail  with  pleasure  an 
artist  in  the  field  of  literature  :  the  occasions  are 
certainly  rare,  but  the  pen  and  the  pencil,  or  the 
pen  and  the  chisel,  may  work  harmoniously  to¬ 
gether,  and  often  assist  each  other  as  the  media  of 
pleasant  thoughts.  Michel  Angelo  wrote  sonnets, 
and  sculptured  the  “Moses.” 


Painters  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools. 
By  George  Stanley,  Editor  of  the  enlarged 
Edition  of  “  Bryan’s  Dictionary  of  Painters 
and  Engravers.”  Published  by  H.  G.  Bohn, 
London. 

A  few  years  ago  when  pictures,  purporting  to  be 
genuine  specimens  of  the  great  masters  of  old,  were 
as  plentiful  as  blackberries  on  hedgerows,  though, 
like  these,  they  were  not  to  be  had  for  nothing,  Mr. 
Stanley’s  volume,  which  forms  part  of  the  series  of 
“  Bohn’s  Scientific  Library,”  might  have  spared 
the  unwary  purchaser  no  inconsiderable  loss  had  he 
referred  to  it ;  and  even  now,  when  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  have  been  partially  opened,  it  may  be  con¬ 
sulted  with  advantage.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  :  the  first  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  principal 
painters  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  their 
scholars,  imitators,  and  analogists ;  and  in  the  second 
the  artists  are  classified  according  to  their  subjects, 
and  are  alphabetically  arranged.  We  have  said 
this  book  would  be,  and  is,  valuable  to  the  picture- 
buyer,  for  its  professed  object  is  “  to  facilitate  the 
endeavours  of  the  inexperienced  amateur  of  paint¬ 
ings  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  works”  of 
the  masters  in  question.  There  is  therefore  not 
only  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  the  painter,  but 
this  is  accompanied  with  such  remarks  on  his 
general  mode  of  composition  and  style  of  execution, 
as  to  render  his  works  easily  recognisable  by  those 
who  study  carefully  the  observations  of  Mr.  Stanley. 
The  critical  remarks  on  the  works  of  the  pupils  and 
imitators  of  the  great  men  throw  light  on  the  essen¬ 
tial  differences,  but  characterise  the  master  and  the 
scholar.  It  is  a  very  carefully  compiled  work,  and 
derives  additional  value  from  the  brief  history  it 
offers  of  the  early  German  painters  connected  with 
those  of  Flanders  and  Holland,  and  whose  works 
had  so  much  influence  on  the  later  schools  of  the 
Low  Countries. 


A  Plea  for  Tainted  Glass.  By  F.  W.  Oliphant. 

Published  by  J.  H.  Parker,  Oxford. 

When  a  professional  man  writes  clearty  and  sensibly 
on  his  own  profession,  free  from  technicalities  and 
prejudice,  his  labours,  however  brief,  are  valuable 
— considerably  more  so  than  those  of  the  mere 
amateur,  who  places  theory  too  frequently  iu  the 
position  of  fact,  Mr.  Oliphant  is  a  glass-painter 
of  considerable  ability  and  reputation ;  Ids  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  his  art  peeps  forth  in  every  page  of  his 
little  book ;  but  it  is  an  honest  enthusiasm — the 
result  of  study  and  conviction,  and  one  which 
reasons  without  prejudice.  He  honestly  states  the 
objections  to,  as  well  as  the  merits  of,  his  profession. 
By  this  sensible  mode,  he  rids  his  pages  of  a 
dreamy  theoretic  advocacy ;  and  in  place  of  it  deals 
with  the  question  on  a  broad  principle,  showing- 
why  the  art  should  take  its  own  peculiar  walk ; 
acknowledging  its  limits,  and  pointing  out  how  it 
may  be  made  valuable,  without  pretentious  rivalry 
or  meretricious  display. 


Cain.  By  Charles  Boner.  Published  by  Chap¬ 
man  &  Hall,  London. 

We  have  wandered  in  thought  with  Mr.  Boner 
when,  with  rifle  in  hand,  he  has  sought  the  chamois 
on  the  hills  of  the  Tyrol ;  and  we  have  dived  with 
him  into  the  mysteries  of  German  fairy-land  and 
legendary  lore  in  mauy  a  pleasant  stoiy  :  he  now 
comes  before  us  in  the  character  of  a  poet.  His 
“Cain”  is  a  short  dramatic  poem,  full  of  graceful 
expression  and  purity  of  feeling  ;  and  if  it  docs  not 
rise  to  the  highest  point  of  such  compositions,  it  is 
far  above  mediocrity.  The  lines  read  smoothly, 
and  even  elegantly,  and  in  some  of  the  scenes, 
especially  where  Cain  is  the  speaker,  there  is  very 
considerable  power  of  thought  and  language ;  but 
the  author  seems  most  at  home  in  his  descriptions 
of  natural  scenery. 
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NOMENCLATURE 
OF  PICTORIAL  ART* 

BY  J.  B.  PYNE. 


TECHNICAL  ART. 

t  is  in  the  landscape 
portions  of  the  works 
of  Nicolo,  as  was  re¬ 
marked  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  article,  that  he 
not  only  ceases  to  be 
a  disagreeable  colour- 
i  ist,  (which  he  as¬ 
suredly  is,  as  regards 
the  flesh,  in  his  nude  subjects), 
but  in  which  he  at  once  seems  to 
emancipate  himself  from  some 
unaccountable  chromatic  tliral- 
1/0  dom,  and  enter  a  domain  in  which  a 
Jv  flood  of  power  rushes  to  him  as  an 
p1  inheritance.  This  power  he  has 
£  lavished  on  this  particular  work  with 
f  all  the  impulse  resulting  from  a  newly- 
derived  wealth  ;  not  with  a  profligate, 
but  with  a  liberal  and  unsparing  hand. 
To  such  works  as  these  —  if  many  may 
be  found — must  be  accorded  the  self-com¬ 
petent  power  of  maintaining  the  honours 
of  a  secondary  style  in  Art,  and  not  to  the 
products  of  men  whose  time,  energies, 
talents,  and  life  have  been  consumed  in 
consummating  mental  prostrations  before 
the  shrines  of  the  few  great  painters  who 
first  by  superior,  fearless,  and  original 
genius,  again  raised  Art  from  its  barren 
lethargy  and  sleep.  The  moving  drama  of 
the  work,  though,  perhaps,  not  intended  to 
be  so,  is  secondary  to  what  might  have  been 
projected  as  accessory.  The  scene  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  public  square,  partly  occupied 
by  figures,  while  the  immediate  front  is 
composed  of  a  dense  mass  of  people,  of  all 
ages  and  conditions,  standing,  moving,  kneel¬ 
ing,  lying  :  living,  dying,  and  dead  :  with  the 
usual  frequent  repetition  of  stopping  of 
noses  by  the  uninfected,  and  the  repulsive 
blackness  of  mouths  in  the  infected.  There 
is  little  indeed  in  the  figures  to  raise  our 
wonder,  considering  the  reputation  of  Nicolo 
as  a  figure  painter.  Perhaps  that  which 
was  absolutely  and  obviously  demanded  by 
the  subject  is  there  :  your  own  diligence, 
however,  is  required  to  extricate  from  the 
mass  those  few  instances  of  natural  interest 
to  make  them  of  much  avail. 

But  who  may  describe  the  landscape ! 
Yet  is  not  the  refusal  to  do  so  another 
reading  of  the  hidden  face  of  Jephtha  ? 

Though  stern  and  simple,  it  has  an 
imaginativeness  and  invention  that  invests 
the  whole  with  an  interest  and  meaning  at 
once  separated  from  and  above  the  interest 
and  meaning  naturally  belonging  to  the 
things  of  themselves.  The  buildings  and 
palace  are  not  merely  a  palace  and  build- 
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ings  :  they  range  along  a  background,  and 
project  themselves  at  uncertain  and  ominous 
intervals  athwart  a  sky :  but  these,  again, 
are  not  simply  a  background  and  sky,  but 
a  region  oppressed,  lowering  and  lurid, 
while  the  structures  leap  from  it  strong, 
defined,  and  threatening,  an  awful  screen 
of  forcibly  defined  mystery  and  dread,  with 
not  so  much  relation  to  a  palette  of  colours 
as  the  growling  thunder  has  to  a  sunny  day. 
The  palace,  or  monastery,  or  town  hall,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  that  assumes  in  the 
background  so  startling  a  presence,  alter¬ 
nately  bars  out  and  admits  the  supernatural 
lividness  of  the  sky  :  a  windowed  spectre, 
whose  eye-like  apertures  glow  like  a  living 
thing,  an  architectural  monster,  born  of 
plague. 

Thus  much  for  the  purely  aesthetic  and 
imaginative  portion  of  the  work,  a  portion 
that  raises  it  more  than  do  the  figures  from 
all  commonplace  associations,  and  at  the 
same  time  places  it  so  high  in  imaginative 
elevation  as  to  defy  any  one  to  disturb  its 
pretensions  by  their  loftiest  flights  in  the 
same  direction. 

Poussin,  alwaj's  admirable  in  landscape, 
is  here  more  than  himself ;  or,  what  would 
be  truer,  is  here  closer  to  himself  than 
in  any  other  work.  The  difficulties  that 
always  more  or  less  intervene  between  con¬ 
ception  and  realisation,  appear  to  have  been 
in  this  picture  vanquished  at  a  bound, 
though,  again,  technical  power  has  furnished 
the  scaffolding  by  which  he  has  raised  him¬ 
self  to  this  height,  where  lay  the  congenial 
idealism  of  his  own  peculiar  mind. 

In  descending  we  are  now  trenching  on 
the  limits  of  a  line  of  Art  which  must  be 
considered  altogether  more  or  less  technical 
in  its  general  phase  ;  not  but  that  it  has  for 
its  sustaining  element  invention  and  other 
high  adjuncts,  but  that  these,  though  they 
occur  frequently,  and  lift  the  work  in  which 
they  present  themselves  towards  the  head 
of  its  class,  are  still  short  of  that  invention 
and  idealism  which  more  particularly  attach 
to  the  class  of  Art  we  are  leaving,  and 
without  which  they  would  not  be  that 
which  they  are,  but  descend  to  an  inferior 
rank,  and  take  it  amongst  those  constitut¬ 
ing  the  class  we  are  approaching. 

As  regards  invention,  that  amount  of  it 
which  is  necessary  to  the  making  a  packing- 
case  or  a  bellows,  as  well  as  it  may  generally 
be  made,  does  not  mark  the  minimum  of 
those  qualities  as  existing  in  the  lower  in¬ 
stances  of  our  mental  organism,  and  yet  we 
cannot  call  them  acts  either  of  ingenuity  or 
invention  ;  and  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
Art-work  produced,  which,  though  requir¬ 
ing  much  more  of  the  two  qualities  than 
might  be  required  in  the  manufacture  of 
packing-cases  and  bellows,  neither  possess 
the  utility  of  either  one  or  the  other,  nor 
earns  for  the  producers  a  claim  to  the 
character  of  inventive. 

Some  simple-minded  person,  with  a  taste 
sufficient  to  make  him  disclaim  all  admira¬ 
tion  of  Art  in  this  low  state,  but  still  per¬ 
haps  incapable  of  estimating  it  in  its  highest 
mould,  very  naturally  asks  What  becomes 
of  all  this  sorry  stuff?”  Tie  does  not,  per¬ 
haps,  feel  the  full  truth  and  extent  of  the 
fact,  that  man  is  not  so  much  individually, 
as  he  is  in  the  aggregate,  an  epitome  of  the 
world  ;  that  there  are  individuals  amongst 
us  who  separately  stand  as  human  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  every  individual  quality  to  be 
found  in  it ;  that  one  mentally  from  birth 
— representative  of  ugliness — draws  to  him 
and  assimilates,  like  a  chemical  affinity,  all 
that  is  ugly,  and  quarrels  with,  dislikes,  and 
rejects  everything  beautiful.  These  are  the 
depositaries  of  what  is  ugly  in  Art :  while 
the  higher  tasteful  organisms,  representa¬ 


tives  of  those  things  which  are  beautiful, 
search  for  their  like,  assimilate  it,  become 
polished  and  classical,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  the  depositaries  of  the  ideal  and  in¬ 
ventive  in  Art.  Those  minds,  the  indigenous 
growth  of  the  intervening  spaces  on  the 
great  mental  gradient  of  nature,  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  qualities  found  graduating 
between  the  highest  and  lowest,  and  are 
the  producers,  when  active,  and  the  con¬ 
sumers,  when  passive,  of  all  the  Art¬ 
work  that  is  ever  brought  into  the  world, 
varying  between  the  beau-ideal  and  the 
grovelling. 

Invention,  or  that  quality  which,  if  ana¬ 
lysed,  would  be  found  to  consist  of  selection 
and  combination,  and  which  has  produced 
the  beau-ideal,  the  sublime,  the  grand,  and 
beautiful,  ranks  justly  at  the  very  head  of 
all  Art,  and  is  considered  widely  separated 
from  the  technical.  Painting  and  sculpture, 
however,  like  poetry,  have  their  conven¬ 
tional  niceties,  separating  the  true  from  the 
fictitious  ;  and,  as  all  rhyme  is  not  allowed 
to  be  poetry,  so  all  that  is  new  in  the  other 
Arts  is  not  allowed  to  be  invention. 

Giving  wings,  fins,  or  wheels  to  a  human 
body,  adding  a  pair  of  horns  to  a  man,  or  a 
peacock’s  tail  to  a  woman,  are  essentially 
acts  of  invention  ;  though  we  do  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  it  as  a  presence  until,  rising  beyond 
these  more  obvious  states,  it  shall  be  able 
to  associate  itself  with  a  previous  state  of 
things,  be,  as  it  were,  [requisite,  fill  a  gap 
in  a  gradation,  be  demanded  and  acknow¬ 
ledged.  Amongst  the  more  successful  of 
these  obvious  inventions  is  the  Centaur, 
indebted  mainly  for  its  acceptation  to  the 
mistaken  idea  that  the  equine  portion  of  the 
animal  would  be  able  to  carry  its  human 
half  untired  to  its  goal.  To  indulge  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  the  luxury  of  this  fallacy, 
the  absurdity  must  be  swallowed  of  an 
animal  with  two  stomachs  and  two  bodies, 
with  no  extra  arrangement  for  the  additional 
weight  of  the  forepart.  But  when  fiction  is 
once  introduced,  it  requires  a  whole  new 
world  to  accompany  it,  and  in  this  instance 
it  admirably  suited  the  state  of  things  to 
which  it  was  introduced. 

There  is,  however,  more  genuine  inven¬ 
tiveness  to  be  displayed  in  treating  the 
every-day  circumstances  of  our  own  actual 
life,  than  in  these  equivocal  and  discrepant 
flights.  And  it  requires  only  an  exquisitely 
fine  adaptation  of  mind  to  perceive,  and  a 
most  straightforward  mode  of  treatment,  to 
enable  a  person,  painter,  sculptor,  or  poet, 
to  be  continually  and  unconsciously  com¬ 
mitting  spontaneous  inventions.  Witness 
the  bye-play  of  the  actress  Malibran,  by 
which  she  endeared  herself  to  her  audience 
more  than  by  the  set  parts  of  her  role. 

That  it  is  difficult  to  be  natural,  might 
appear  to  us  to  be  a  strange  thing,  but  it  is 
much  truer  than  strange  ;  so  that  genius 
may  be  said  to  always  present  itself  along 
with  a  natural  man,  and  invention  itself 
would — in  our  own  art  more  especially — 
appear  to  be  the  power  of  determining 
what  would  take  place  under  any  given 
circumstance  of  persons,  situations,  and 
motives.  The  few  last  thrusts  aimed  at 
Richmond  by  the  mortally  struck  Richard, 
as  given  by  Kean,  were  so  many  nicely 
graduated  acts  of  nature,  of  genius,  and  of 
invention,  and  to  prove  their  worth,  may 
be  now  repeated  by  the  commonest  tragedian 
to  the  end  of  time  without  becoming  tire¬ 
some.  As  it  is  in  the  drama,  so  it  is  in 
painting,  which  is  the  drama  in  colours. 

By  a  proneness  of  the  English  mind  to 
the  contemplation  of  familiar  life,  have  the 
paintei’s  of  this  essentially  familiar  life 
country  raised  this  walk  of  Art  from  com¬ 
paratively  nothing  to  absolute  greatness  ; 
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and  if  it  may  not  be  thought  invidious  to 
instance  a  work  by  a  living  painter,  1  would 
mention  one  which  would  do  to  place  at  the 
very  head  of  all  works  of  a  similar  character. 
The  picture  is  one  of  a  mother  in  the  act  of 
high  and  ecstatic  cuddle  with  her  infant, 
painted  by  Leslie,  E.A.,  and  would  do  as  a 
pictorial  pendant  to  Kean’s  few  last  thrusts. 
A  single  look  at  it  every  morning  would  do 
to  turn  a  man  out  natural  and  good-natured 
for  the  day. 

Another  picture  of  this  class  appeared  in 
1854,  in  the  exhibition  at  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  in  Eome.  It  was  by  a  Eussian 
painter.  The  subject — rendered  with  a 
naturalness  quite  intense — was  of  a  mother, 
intently,  and  at  arm’s-length,  admiring  the 
i  child  she  had  just  bathed,  still  radiant  and 
sparkling  from  the  water,  but  with  an 
expression  so  perfect,  so  devoid  of  con¬ 
ventionality,  and  a  drawing  so  fine,  as  to 
entitle  it  to  the  highest  place.  “  The  Wish,” 
a  single  head  by  the  late  Holst,  is  another 
work  of  a  dissimilar  character,  but  perfect 
in  the  intensity  of  an  ardent  wish,  perfectly 
relieved  from  the  commonplace  of  upturned 
eyes,  clasped  hands,  or  the  slightest  trace  of 
lascivious  expression,  which  belong  as  a 
matter  of  tradition  to  nearly  all  heads  of 
this  class,  and  render  them  to  the  mass 
sufficiently  equivocal  in  morals  and  mere¬ 
tricious  to  be  admired.  The  head  of  Holst, 
however,  had  qualities  which  might  set 
these  general  allurements  at  a  discount. 
It  was  the  head  of  all  others  that  could 
wish  up  to  the  verge  of  faith  ;  was  stern, 
though  of  a  woman,  and  beautiful. 

What  constitutes  the  absolute  and  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  these  three  works  ?  At  first 
glance,  their  subjects  would  appear  to  be  in 
each  instance  of  the  least  possible  import¬ 
ance  ;  affairs  of  every-day  life,  occurring  by 
thousands  in  every  country,  in  every  city 
and  village.  And,  again,  the  actors  :  what 
might  they  be  1 

The  idea  that  the  subjects  are  of  no  im¬ 
portance  is  a  most  important  mistake.  On 
the  instinctive,  ever-enduring  maternal 
ardour,  the  whole  social  tone  of  human 
relations  is  based  and  sustained.  It  is  the 
culminating  point  of  the  affections  from 
which  all  its  other  grades  may  be  measured 
downwards.  The  two  first-named  pictures 
are  most  admirably  chosen  illustrations 
of  pleasurable  instances  of  this  passion 
of  passions,  and  both  of  them  represent 
nicely  discriminated  degrees  of  maternal 
ecstasy,  flowing  from  the  possession  of 
another  and  a  dearer  self.  The  Eussian 
mother  awake,  and  in  full  possession  of  her 
senses,  if  a  mother  can  be  said  to  be  so 
while  indulging  in  a  rapture  of  this  nature. 
The  English  mother,  lost,  and  overwhelmed 
in  one  of  those  wild  abandonments  to  the 
phrenzy  of  affection,  in  which  it  is  the 
wonder  of  everyone  not  a  mother,  that  the 
child  should  ever  come  out  of  the  encounter 
alive.  It  was  a  picture  altogether  joyous, 
innocent,  and  intense, — the  sunny  side  of 
life  up  to  the  dazzling  point ;  which,  to  look 
at  sufficiently  unmoved,  seemed  to  require 
that  the  mind  should  be  protected  by 
darkened  glasses. 

Then,  as  to  Holst’s  “  Wish.”  As  to  sub¬ 
ject,  what  is  more  universal  ?  To  wish  and 
to  will  constitute  the  grand  prelude  to  all 
the  initiative  of  life — to  act  is  only  left.  The 
wish  and  the  will  are  perfect  in  themselves, 
and  constitute  more  of  the  real  character 
of  individuals  than  the  act,  which  is  a  mere 
experiment. 

Each  of  the  three  pictures,1  therefore, 
have  for  its  basis  a  great  thought  of  xxni- 
versal  interest,  masked  only  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  its  daily  occurrence  ;  which,  like 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  would,  if  announced 
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for  a  first  time,  call  together  the  whole 
world  as  a  witness. 

As  great  thoughts,  they  were  gi’eally  sus¬ 
tained,  though  in  different  degrees.  I  would 
with  the  greatest  deference  suggest,  that 
the  picture  of  the  Eussian  possesses  a  little 
too  much  of  accessory,  that  that  of  Holst 
should  have  been  enshrined  in  a  background 
of  equal  simplicity  and  grandeur  with  the 
subject,  and  that  the  cards  should  have  been 
discarded.  In  that  by  Leslie,  the  thought 
alone  was  pronounced,  and  is,  consequently, 
more  complete  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been. 

Pictures  of  this  character,  embodying 
some  universal  and  absorbing  thought,  can¬ 
not  be  considered  technical,  and  must  take 
their  rank  amongst  classical  and  inventive 
works,  when  carried  out  with  a  high  hand, 
and  can  only  become  equivocal  when  inju¬ 
diciously  ornamented  by  an  undue  display 
of  technical  accessory  and  dexterity. 

As  for  the  technical  limits  of  this  Art, 
they  are  a  field  whose  dimensions  extend 
as  the  Art  itself  progresses.  The  index 
which  marks  on  the  dial-plate  of  Art,  the 
limits  i  of  its_  technical  portion,  ascends  day 
by  day,  bearing  to  the  whole  of  Art  a  larger 
proportion  as  it  advances,  and  will,  in  all 
probability,  include — by  the  time  Art  itself 
shall  arrive  at  its  maximum  of  excellence — 
most  of  its  higher  attributes,  and  much  even 
of  what  is  now  assigned  to  invention. 

In  the  commencement,  its  best,  though 
really  humble  efforts  were  ascribed  to 
nothing  short  of  high  genius.  Of  this,  a 
better  illustration  cannot  be  offered,  than 
the  writings  contemporary  with  early  Art 
itself,  in  which  works,  which  would  not  now 
stand  the  test  of  a  moderate  criticism,  are 
described  as  miracles  of  genius,  &c.  An 
eulogy  is  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  painter  who 
first  emancipated  the  human  head  from  the 
barber’s-block  type  ;  and  a  second  to  the 
one  who  achieved  its  roundness  :  panegyric 
is  repeated  on  every  new  turn  of  a  face, 
and  a  grand  rhapsody  launched  upon  the 
astounding  novelty  of  an  open  mouth. 

The  technical  portion  of  the  earlier  works 
consisted  in  merely  the  drawing,  and  the 
light  and  shade,  both  equally  obvious  and 
easy,  and  the  colouring  obvious  also,  though 
more  difficult.  As  Art  advanced,  technism 
advanced  with  it,  and  took  higher  ground  ; 
while  every  new  phase  of  thought  and 
operation  formed  another  page  of  the  book 
in  which  Emerson  has  said,  “  No  man  shall 
be  able  to  bury  his  secret  so  deep,”  &c. 
Michael  Angelo,  of  like  mind  with  the 
ancient  sculptor,  found  out  the  secret  which 
the  '  author  of  the  celebrated  Torso  had 
buried  so  deep  in  that  marble  book,  and 
derived  from  it  his  whole  future  style.  To 
him — Michael  Angelo — the  entire  range  of 
thought  and  conception  of  the  author  of  the 
Toi’so  was  afterwards  an  open  volume,  and 
the  expression  of  it  became  a  piece  of 
straightforward  technism,  and  might  have 
been  conveyed  again  in  ten  minutes  com¬ 
munication  with  any  other  like-minded  man. 

Where  technism  commences  has  just  been 
indicated,  where  it  ceases  depends  altogether 
on  the  weight  of  the  individual  who  pur¬ 
sues  the  art,  for  what  is  technical  to  one  is 
invention  to  another.  So,  when  and  where 
Art  commncee,  is  of  easy  solution,  as  it 
was  never  extinct,  but  in  its  lowest  state 
always  maintained  some  flickering  light, 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  existence  of  its 
germ.  But,  whether  its  full  and  complete 
development  occupy  a  one  or  a  ten  cen¬ 
turies  depends  entii’ely  on  the  fortuitous 
organism  of  individuals  occurring  dui’ing  the 
supposed  periods. 

Art,  notwithstanding,  is  most  essentially 
derivative  ;  aud,  Michael  Angelo  and  Giotto 


occurring  at  inverse  dates,  would,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  have  changed  characteristics  ;  for, 
in  the  bungling  mode  of  Giotto,  there  is  a 
naturalness  and  grandeur,  or  rather  breadth 
of  manner,  which  might,  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  resulted 
in  something  equally  great  with  the  works 
of  the  terrible  Florentine. 

The  Elgin  Theseus  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
create — to  recreate  a  style  equally  great,  if 
not  greater,  than  that  of  Michael  Angelo,  if 
we  had  one  as  great  or  greater  than  Michael 
Angelo  to  receive  its  full  benefits  :  the  book 
is  unclosed  to  all  readers  ;  the  unpatented 
invention  is  open  to  the  whole  artistic  world, 
— the  common  property  of  all  comers.  To 
one  not  great  enough  to  derive  an  equally 
high  type  from  its  more  direct  source — 
nature — the  thing  itself  is  offered  gra¬ 
tuitously  A  Handbook  to  the  Sublime. 
When  the  right  reader  turns  up,  the  execu¬ 
tion  or  reproduction  will  become  a  matter 
of  mere  technism.  Works  of  equal  great¬ 
ness  will  spontaneously  roll  off  like  periods 
from  a  practised  orator. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  should  a  landscape- 
painter  draw  all  his  inferences  on  Art  from 
historical  and  familiar  life -subjects,  or  that 
style  which  originates  from  the  mixture  of 
the  two  1  But  there  are  many  motives  to 
do  this.  One  principal  inducement  is  that, 
in  referring  to  works  of  this  class  by  the 
elder  men,  and  amongst  which  is  found 
little  landscape,  you  address  yourself  to  the 
world  at  large  instead  of  one  portion  of  it. 
Your  inferences  are  derived  from  a  mass  of 
works,  amongst  which  occur  not  only  the 
universally  acknowledged,  but  the  actually 
classical  instances  of  high  Art  :  you  avoid 
the  most  distant  chance  of  the  charge  of 
either  favouritism  or  jealousy  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  principles  and  precepts  of 
Art  itself  are  universal,  and  apply  in  com¬ 
mon  to  all  styles,  from  history  down  to  still 
life.  The  tests  by  which  to  assign  a  value 
to  one  or  the  other  are  the  same,  even  up  to 
the  points  of  expression  and  invention,  of 
which  last  there  frequently  occurs  more  in 
landscape  than  in  the  other  styles. 

Eeynolds  has  erroneously  said  that  land¬ 
scape  is  not  amenable  to  the  same  principles 
as  history.  Eeynolds  was  a  genius  in  his 
way,  but  not  a  universal  one  even  in  Art  ; 
he  was  great  in  his  own  walk,  and,  like 
many  other  limited  geniuses,  little  out  of  it. 
He  thought  it,  perhaps,  necessary  that  he 
should  appear  to  know  something  ot'  all  Art  ; 
and,  in  his  dislike  or  jealousy  of  landscape- 
painters,  endeavoured  to  lower  landscape¬ 
painting. 

If  it  may  be  said  that  the  bulk  of  what  is 
done  in  landscape  is  not  capable  of  sustain¬ 
ing  itself  at  the  height  I  would  place  it,  it  is 
saying  nothing,  as  the  same  may  be  said  of 
all  the  other  styles. 

Under  the  general  term  landscape  I  would 
include  all  out-of-door  scenes  ;  and  if  anyone 
say  that  this  picture  is  indebted  to  the 
figures  for  its  interest,  I  say  of  another — 
Poussin’s  “  Plague  ”  for  instance — this  is 
indebted  to  the  landscape. 

The  general  all-pervading  love  of  land¬ 
scape  and  out-of-door  life  is  derived  from 
purely  animal  instincts  ;  is  univei’sal,  like 
all  instincts,  as  in  the  presence  of  landscape 
alone  is  it  possible  to  obtain  the  atmosphere 
on  which  we  live  in  its  greatest  purity. 
This  instinctive  love  of  out-of-doors,  like 
most  instincts,  may  be  undefinable,  but 
possessed  by  all.  The  love  of  high  land¬ 
scape,  on  the  contrary,  is  definable,  and  felt 
intensely,  but  by  a  few,  and  is  derived  from 
the  higher  and  poetical  instincts. 

Topography  in  colours  is  quite  sufficient 
for  the  first  large  class  of  individuals.  The 
second  and  limited  number  demand  high 


genius  to  satisfy  them,  if  they  be  ever 
satisfied  at  all,  as  written  language  is 
altogether  more  suggestive  of  the  higher 
beauties,  grandeurs,  and  terrors  of  the 
possibilities  of  landscape,  than  the  more 
palpable  cloth  and  colours  of  the  greatest 
landscape  genius  that  ever  painted.  This 
must  always  remain  the  case,  as  painting 
cannot  draw  largely  on  association.  Lan¬ 
guage,  therefore,  will,  first  of  all  terrestrial 
things,  become  perfect  amongst  the  com¬ 
plicated  efforts  of  man.  After  that,  form, 
as  being  the  most  simple  phase  of  Art,  will 
attain  perfection,  and  most  likely  in  sculp¬ 
ture.  But  the  complications  besetting 
painting  at  every  point,  may  defer  its  full 
accomplishment  to  the  end  of  time,  but 
creating  in  its  difficult  and  varied  course  a 
sufficient  number  of  phases,  in  the  hands  of 
varied  genius,  to  interest,  amuse,  instruct, 
and  gratify  the  whole  world  during  its 
progress. 

Language,  however,  must  keep  her  vantage 
ground,  if  from  the  admissibility  alone  of 
associative  accompaniment ;  and  Browning’s 
description  of  a  morning,  Byron’s  storm  in 
the  Alps,  Spenser’s  closer  scenes,  and  the 
associative  out-of-doors  pictures  of  such  men 
as  Dickens,  will  never  be  reached  by  mortal 
painter. 

The  nearest  approach  to  this  power  occurs 
in  the  “  Stonehenge  ”  of  Turner  ;  and  the 
melancholy  and  sedate,  monk-like,  detached 
fragment,  apparently  leaving  the  scene  of 
the  storm,  disturbed  though  grand,  is  an 
instance  of  inventive  genius  that  must  burn 
on  like  an  eternal  beacon  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  Art,  to  light  its  votaries 
when  it  shall  waver.  The  other  figures  of 
dead  shepherd  and  sheep,  are  as  nothing 
when  estimated  in  comparison  with  this 
spectral  fragment ;  they  are  not  inventive, 
but  merely  obvious  accessories  to  such  a 
scene,  a  violent  appeal  to  the  sympathies, 
and  resisted  in  proportion  to  its  violence. 

It  is  with  landscape,  as  with  history  and 
familiar  life,  that  the  higher  strokes  of  in¬ 
vention  are  oftener  educed  from  circum¬ 
stances  of  every-day  occurrence  than  from 
any  far-fetched  effort  of  the  imagination,  or 
any  novel  or  complicated  combination  of  an 
either  mental  or  material  character.  The 
great  art  in  the  representation  of  the  drama 
and  history,  and  familiar  life,  is  to  promptly 
and  powerfully  give  what  the  soul  itself 
would  do,  modified  by  individual  tempera¬ 
ment.  The  great  art  in  the  realisation  of 
landscape  passion  is  to  fuse  into  its  broad 
treatment  nothing  short  of,  and  nothing 
besides  those  elements,  which  each  parti¬ 
cular  instance  is  not  only  most  susceptible 
of,  but  which  it  may  be  said — of  all  others 
— to  demand.  To  do  this  with  a  scene  of 
the  lowest  possible  pretensions,  is  to  effect 
that  great  difference  which  separates  land¬ 
scape,  as  a  noble  style  of  Art,  from  mere 
topography  in  colour’s.  The  Stonehenge 
just  alluded  to  is  a  noble  instance  in  this 
direction,  and  created  out  of  a  scene  which, 
under  the  ordinary  circumstance  of  “  a  fine 
day  for  sketching,”  and  a  drive  across  Salis¬ 
bury  Plain,  leaves  the  tourist’s  mind — if  a 
common-place  one — under  an  uncomfortable 
sensation  of  having  seen  nothing  more  than 
a  few  not  very  large  fragments  of  stone  on 
a  very  flat  piece  of  uninteresting  country. 
The  next  essential  in  high  landscape  is  to 
avoid  any  attempt  to  mix,  and,  accordingly, 
attenuate  the  three  distinct  natural  divisions 
of  the  style — the  simple,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  grand  or  sublime.  There  is,  in  external 
nature,  a  continual  occurrence  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  constitute  these  three  states, 
each  easily  separable,  and  often  disengaging 
themselves  distinctly  the  one  from  the 
other  ;  and  all  unequivocally  great  works, 
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which  have  stood  the  test  of  any  consider¬ 
able  lapse  of  time,  are  referable  for  their 
greatness  to  this  management. 

It  has  often  struck  me  in  reading  the 
“  Odyssey,”  that  the  sublime  of  that  work 
is  a  result  of  the  unmitigated  blackguardism 
and  impulse  of  its  heroes,  in  most  instances 
huge  depositions  of  animal  force  and  irre¬ 
sponsibility  ;  and  that  a  similar  source  of 
the  sublime  on  a  larger  scale  exists  in  the 
inimical  phenomena  of  terrestrial  and  at¬ 
mospheric  nature,  made  grander  still  by 
the  absence  of  motive,  and  occiu’ring  totally 
irrespective  of  human  affairs.  I  have  the 
strongest  conviction  that  when  landscape 
shall  rise  superior  to  the  technism  of  the 
style  that  at  present  distinguishes  it,  it  will 
be  in  treading  a  walk  to  be  found  not  only 
amongst  the  storms,  but  by  a  stormy  mind. 
A  Michael  Angelo  in  landscape  can  scarcely 
yet  be  said  to  have  appeared  ;  the  nearest 
approach  occurs  in  Salvator,  but  who  is 
altogether  too  picturesque  to  realise  the 
possibilities  of  nature  in  her  wildest  state 
as  well  as  her  wildest  mood.  No  one  as 
yet  has  more  than  just  pricked  through  the 
margin  of  this  region  ;  its  vortex  has  never 
been  approached.  I  again  imagine  that 
when  the  right  organism  turn  up  for  the 
task,  he  will  achieve  it  without  figures  or 
human  incident.  That  if  the  present  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Art  do  not  hang  this  class  of  work, 
it  is  that  they  do  not  carry  him  far  enough, 
prick  his  imagination  deep  enough,  and  that 
the  introduction  of  the  figure  tends  much 
to  weaken  the  hold  on  the  mind,  which  the 
scene  itself,  sufficiently  realised,  would  have. 
The  present  state  of  things  is  only  to  be  re¬ 
versed  by  the  painter,  and  we  must  wait 
for  him.  But  when  he  occurs,  we  shall  as 
frequently  have  attached  to  galleries  the 
“  Boom  of  Storms,”  as  the  “  Salon  de  la 
Beaute.” 

- * - 

GROTTA  FERRATA. 


In  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  Rome  there  is 
no  spot  more  interesting  to  the  artist  or  the 
lover  of  saintly  lore  than  the  monastery  of 
Grotta  Ferrata,  situated  on  the  confines  of  the 
great  chestnut  forest  where  I  have  whiled  away 
the  delicious,  dreamy  summer  months.  Looking 
down  from  our  mountain  eyrie,  there  stands  the 
huge  pile,  majestically  crowning  the  summit  of 
the  low  fertile  hills  which  abut  on  the  dreary, 
burnt-up  Campagna,  now  deepening  into  the 
brown  and  ruddy  shades  of  autumn.  The  path 
from  my  home  descends  through  romantic  woods 
of  magnificent  trees,  old  enough,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  to  have  been  cotemporaries  of  Amitor  and 
Numitor,  the  early  kings  of  ancient  Alba  ; — grand 
old  chestnuts  flinging  around  delicious  shade  and 
freshness,  even  under  the  sun’s  most  fervid  rays. 
After  a  time  this  woodland  track  of  sylvan 
beauty  opens  on  the  Roman  road,  skirting  the 
pleasant  vineyards,  now  mantling  with  luxuriant 
leaves,  under  which  the  already  purpling 
bunches  of  the  rich  fruit  peep  out.  The  songs 
of  the  Contadini,  in  a  kind  of  rustic  chorus 
sung  in  parts,  come  floating  through  the  air,  as 
they  labour  in  the  olive  groves  which  border  the 
sunny  side  of  the  valleys.  The  peach,  the 
apple-trees,  and  the  figs,  bow  down  with  the 
weight  of  blushing,  bursting  fruit,  and  tall 
flowers  spring  up  in  the  hedge-rows  and  between 
the  vines,  giving  a  pleasant  greeting  as  one  passes. 
No  wonder  the  ancient  Romans  loved  the 
Arcadian  beauty  of  the  Alban  hills,  “where 
breathes  the  freshness  of  the  main.”  Riding 
along  on  my  trusty  mountain  pony,  I  have  often 
found  myself  in  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  exclaiming — • 

“  ’Tis  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
What  Heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious  land, 
What  fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree, 

What  goodly  prospects  o’er  the  hills  expand.” 

On  one  side  are  the  rocky  hills  of  old  Tusculum, 
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heavy  with  dark  woods ;  before,  in  the  far  distance, 
Rome — the  Eternal — -reclining  like  an  eastern 
beauty  on  her  majestic  hills,  backed  by  the  blue 
mountains  of  the  Romagna ;  to  the  left,  bosomed 
in  forests,  repose  the  placid  waters  of  the 
Alban  Lake.  In  the  centre  of  this  fertile  district, 
so  abounding  in  classic  associations,  Grotta 
Ferrata  is  situated. 

Quite  away  from  the  little  groups  of  sunny- 
looking  houses  forming  the  village,  away  to  the 
left,  under  the  umbrageous  shadow  of  wide- 
spreading  sycamores  and  venerable  plane-trees, 
uprise  the  turrets  of  the  vast  castle-monastery, 
surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  flanked  by  solid 
towers,  as  imposing  a  mediseval  structure — with 
its  machicolated  battlements,  and  castellations, 
and  mullioned  walls — as  ever  frowned  down  over 
a  verdant  land.  To  be  sure  it  looks  no  more 
like  a  monastery  than  “  I  to  Hercules ;  ”  on  the 
contrary,  its  aspect  breathes  the  very  spirit  of 
the  fierce  feudal  ages.  One  expects  to  see  the 
mailed  retainers  and  helmed  warders  peeping 
over  the  turretted  breast-works,  to  hear  the 
men-at-arms  sounding  the  shrill  bugle  to  warn 
the  garrison  that  a  foe  approaches,  and  to  see 
the  flaunting  pennon  of  the  Rovere,  the  feudal 
lords  of  the  fortress,  waving  from  the  battle¬ 
ments,  together  with  all  “  signs,  shows,  and 
modes,”  befitting  the  “  pomp  and  circumstance  ” 
of  war.  But  those  grand  machicolated  walls  are 
desolate ;  the  solidly-arched  gateway  stands 
widely  open ;  instead  of  armed  knights  and 
poursuivants,  a  pale,  black-habited  monk  looks 
timidly  out  of  an  upper  window  ;  the  lonely 
grass-grown  court,  flanked  by  castellated  towers, 
flinging  ominous  shadows  across  the  verdant 
lawns,  is  silent  as  the  grave,  save  for  the  mur¬ 
muring  of  the  graceful  fountain  in  the  centre, 
dripping  down  silvery  streamlets  from  a  sculp¬ 
tured  cup  into  a  large  basin  beneath  :  court  after 
court  opens  out  within  the  walls,  some  bordered 
by  pillared  colonnades ;  others,  dark  and  dreary, 
as  leading  down  to  deep  dungeons 

“  Where  the  chain’d  captive  sighs  for  death,” 

but  all  castellated,  and  warlike  in  aspect ;  all  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  martial  defiant  look,  suggesting 
far  other  days,  and  making  the  poor  Basilian 
monks  that  steal  about  look  strangely  out  of 
place. 

The  church,  standing  on  one  side  of  a  spacious 
columned  cortile,  looks  at  first  sight  like  some 
great  hall  or  vestibule,  reserved  for  the  barons 
to  assemble  when  they  keep  their  state  ;  but  one 
is  reminded  of  its  sacred  use  by  the  words 
“  Domus  Dominus  ”  inserted  over  the  door,  and 
a  certain  fragrant  ecclesiastical  perfume  of  in¬ 
cense  and  flowers,  heavy  with  the  prayers  of 
faithful  worshippers,  that  comes  floating  through 
the  portal.  The  interior,  although  modern,  is 
solemn  and  impressive,  evidently  “  a  crown  of  re¬ 
joicing”  to  the  good  monks,  who  continually  hover 
about  and  keep  everything  in  a  state  of  the  most 
apostolic  order.  A  cardinal,  whose  carriage 
waited  at  the  door,  was  kneeling  before  the 
altar,  surrounded  by  his  attendants,  his  large 
scarlet  hat  lying  on  the  pavement  beside  him. 

Through  an  open  door  I  unconsciously  passed 
into  the  mortuary  chapel,  of  modern  gothic 
architecture.  I  started  back  on  seeing  a  bier 
strewn  with  flowers,  the  offerings  of  some  poor 
Contadini,  who  gave  their  all  in  those  blooming 
flowers,  to  deck  what  lay  beneath.  How  sweetly 
suggestive  is  this  national  custom  of  strewing 
the  dead  with  flowers,  frailest  and  fairest  of  the 
daughters  of  earth  !  The  bier  was  spread  with 
the  usual  covering  of  black  edged  with  gold, 
the  skull  and  cross-bones  glaring  fearfully  out 
on  the  dark  cloth.  I  was  so  taken  aback,  that 
for  an  instant  I  had  not  courage  to  advance ; 
the  sight  of  death  is  ever  to  me  peculiarly  awful. 
When  I  looked  again,  I  saw  stretched  on  the 
bier  a  lovely  infant,  pale  and  fair  as  whitest  roses 
under  the  trembling  moonbeams.  It  had  died 
in  peace,  for  not  a  look  of  suffering  lingered  on 
the  small  features,  the  delicate  eyes  were  closed, 
the  curling,  golden  hair  rested  on  its  faded 
cheeks,  flowers  were  entwined  round  the  small 
head,  and  strewed  over  the  fragile  form,  all 
shrouded  in  purest  white.  The  little  hands 
were  crossed  on  the  chest,  and  tied  together 
with  a  blue  knot  of  ribbon,  and  among  the 
fingers  a  red  pomegranate  flower,  so  red  and 
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beaming,  was  placed,  closely  clasped  in  the 
pallid  fingers. 

Ah  !  there  lay  the  hope,  the  joy,  the  delight 
of  some  fond  mother’s  bosom.  The  star  had 
fallen  from  some  mother’s  heaven  when  that 
little  form  was  laid  on  the  sombre  bier,  when 
those  bonnie  eyes  were  closed,  when  that  sweet 
infant  voice  was  hushed,  and  that  loved  little 
one  borne  away  out  by  the  darkened  door.  Oh ! 
what  a  world  of  misery  hung  around  that  bier  ! 
Life,  love,  hope, — all  gathered  into  the  small, 
narrow  grave  ;  and  the  flowers, — the  bright, 
mocking,  jocund  flowers, — what  did  they  do 
there,  smiling  in  the  dead  child’s  hand  1  breath¬ 
ing  of  spring,  and  sunshine,  and  all  pleasant, 
joyous  things'?  the  burning  red  pomegranate 
blossom  in  the  lifeless  hand,  beside  the  awful 
skull  and  the  crossbones,  and  the  expectant 
worms  watching  beside  ?  Oh  !  it  was  cruel  ! 

I  had  heard  of  the  famous  chapel  dedicated  to 
San  Nilo,  but  being  lamentably  ignorant  of  his 
history,  I  begged  one  of  the  monks,  a  most  pleas¬ 
ing  and  gentlemanly  man,  to  relate  it.  I  have 
often  observed  there  is  nothing  more  gratifying 
to  monks  than  asking  them  questions  and  minute 
details  about  their  patron  saints ;  it  touches 
their  local  vanity  like  magic,  and  delights  them, 
good,  simple  souls,  as  much  as  the  praise  of  her 
beauty  does  a  lovely  woman.  On  the  present 
occasion  it  was  even  so  ;  with  a  benignant, 
gratified  smile,  the  monk  began. 

“  St.  Nilo,”  said  he,  in  Italian,  “  was  a  Greek  of 
Calabria,  born  near  Tarentum,  one  of  those  cities 
of  southern  Italy  where  so  much  that  is  classical 
and  Grecian  still  lingers.  Our  saint,  availing 
himself  of  the  liberty  granted  by  the  Greek 
church,  united  himself  to  an  excellent  woman, 
una  santissima  donna, — they  together,  by  their 
lives,  setting  an  example  of  the  holy  and  faith¬ 
ful  discharge  of  all  domestic  virtues.  But,  it 
seems  to  me,  Signora,  noi  altri  are  better  off 
single,  after  all, — for,  after  living  a  few  years  in 
great  happiness  and  peace,  his  beloved  wife  was 
taken  to  Paradise,  and  sad  and  melancholy  San 
Nilo  mourned  her  loss.  Despair,  solitude,  and 
grief  led  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  unruffled 
harbour  of  a  monastery,  he  became  a  monk  of 
the  Grecian  order  of  San  Basilio,  the  holy 
founder  of  monasticism  in  the  East.  He  took 
the  vows  at  the  convent  of  Rossana,  where  he 
lived  long  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  and  was  at 
last  so  respected  for  his  great  giudizio,  learning, 
and  goodness,  as  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
community.  There  he  remained  until  the  in¬ 
cursions  of  the  Saracens  driving  him  from 
eastern  to  western  Italy,  he  fled  to  the  famous 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  near 
Capua.  But,  alas  !  here  fresh  troubles  awaited 
the  Santo  uomo,  for  the  princess  who  ruled  that 
district,  Aloare  by  name,  who  was  a  wicked 
woman,  sent  for  the  saint,  whose  sanctity  had 
made  his  name  famous  far  and  wide,  and  being 
troubled  in  her  conscience  by  reason  of  a  crime 
she  had  committed,  confessed  her  sins  to  him, 
demanding  absolution.  But  the  blessed  saint 
replied  that,  unless  she  was  ready  to  make 
restitution  to  the  family  she  had  injured,  and  to 
deliver  over  her  own  son  to  them  in  place  of  the 
one  she  had  caused  to  be  murdered,  for  them  to 
deal  with  as  they  saw  fit,  he  would  not  absolve 
her,  but  rather  would  publicly  denounce  her  as  an 
unshriven  and  unrepentant  sinner.  The  guilty 
mother  could  not  resolve  on  the  sacrifice  of  her 
son,  nor  could  she  prevail  against  the  stern  rec¬ 
titude  of  the  priest,  although  she  offered  him  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
wipe  away  the  crime  which  weighed  so  heavily 
on  her  conscience,  by  the  blessed  words  of  par¬ 
don  and  absolution.  San  Nilo  indignantly  flung 
the  money  she  offered  him  on  the  ground,  and 
departed,”  continued  the  monk,  “  ringra-giando 
lddio  che  non  era  capace  di  un  tal  peccato.” 

“  Being  no  longer  safe  in  those  countries  where 
the  wicked  Aloare  ruled,  he  turned  towards 
Rome,  and  seeking  the  solitude  of  the  Aventine 
mount,  secluded  himself  within  the  Church  of 
San  Alessio, — -that  humble  servant  of  God,  e 
devotissimo  Santo,  whose  life  of  self-sacrifice 
and  fortitude  (living  voluntarily  as  a  beggar  in 
rags,  hid  within  his  father’s  palace)  make  him 
of  all  other  saints  gentle  and  benignant  towards 
those  whose  sorrows  lead  them  to  love  solitude 
and  contemplation. 

“  Rome  was  at  this  time  distracted  with  revolu¬ 
tions  and  warfare.  Otho  III.,  Emperor  of  the 
West,  suddenly  leading  an  army  into  Italy, 
deposed  the  pope,  John  XVI.,  and  placed  a 
relation  of  his  own  in  the  papal  chair.  Murders 
and  horrible  excesses  were  the  consequences  of 
this  violence,  which  San  Nilo  heard  of  in  his 
retreat  on  the  Aventine,  with  infinite  pain,  for 
the  deposed  pope,  a  Greek  by  birth,  was  his 
valued  friend.  The  new  pope  and  his  patron, 
Otho,  wished,  however,  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  our  saint,  for  he  was  held,”  continued  the 
monk,  “  at  Rome  as  elsewhere,  come  un  uomo 
veramente  Santo,  ee  inspirato  da  Dio.”  But  he 
would  not  listen  to  overtures  from  the  wicked 
Emperor,  any  more  than  to  the  prayers  and 
threats  of  the  princess  Aloare,  so  being  no 
longer  safe  in  Rome,  he  shook  off  the  dust  from 
his  feet,  and  went  to  Gaeta.  Otho  afterwards, 
touched  by  remorse  for  the  evil  he  had  done, 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the  miraculous  shrine 
of  the  glorious  Archangel  Michael,  at  Monte 
Galgano,  desiring  in  his  way  to  obtain  a  meeting 
with  the  Saint. 

“At  the  sight  of  the  venerable  monk  the 
Emperor  fell  on  his  knees,  and  entreated  his 
prayers  and  intercessions,  promising  to  erect  a 
splendid  church  where  stood  the  lowly  oratory 
in  which  he  and  his  companions  then  dwelt. 
But  St  Nilo,  constant  to  his  principles,  firmly 
refused  all  these  offers,  together  with  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  flattering  blandishments.  ‘  These  monks, 
my  brethren,’  replied  he,  'who  dwell  around, 
are  truly  citizens  of  heaven,  who  here  below 
live  in  tents  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon 
earth.’  Otho  then  entered  their  oratory,  and, 
after  praying  there,  was  led  by  St.  Nilo  to  his 
own  cell.  Here  he  pressed  him  again  to  accept 
a  plot  of  ground  anywhere  within  his  dominions, 
promising  richly  to  endow  it.  But  our  saint 
thanking  Sua  Maesta,  answered  that,  ‘  If  his 
brethren  were  truly  monks,  the  Divine  Master 
would  not  forsake  them.’  Then  the  Emperor, 
who  had  even  knelt  to  the  saint,  rose  up,  and 
begged  him  at  least  to  ask  any  boon  or  favour 
for  himself  he  might  desire.  Our  blessed  saint, 
touched  by  his  importunity,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  Emperor’s  breast,  replied : — ‘  All  I  ask  of 
you  is,  that  you  will  save  your  own  guilty  soul  : 
though  a  mighty  Emperor,  you  must  die  and 
give  an  account  of  your  actions  to  God  like  other 
men.’  After’  this  interview  Otho  returned  to 
Rome,  where,  the  people  rising  against  him,  he 
was  ignominiously  driven  out,  and  died  soon 
after,  while  our  saint  removed  from  Gaeta  and 
founded  this  monastery  near  Frascati,  where  he 
lived  in  great  peace  with  his  friend  San  Bar¬ 
tolomeo,  saying  every  day  mass  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  a  custom  we  religiously  continue  until 
this  day.”  “  Come,  now,  Signora  Mia,”  continued 
the  monk,  “  and  look  at  the  frescoes  with  which 
Dominichino  decorated  the  chapel  dedicated  to 
our  saint,  and  his  disciple  the  holy  Bartolomeo.” 

On  the  walls  of  this  chapel  Dominichino  has 
transmitted  to  posterity  the  records  of  St.  Nilus’s 
life,  in  a  series  of  the  noblest  frescoes  this  great 
master  of  the  Eclectic  school  ever  executed. 
None  of  his  works  at  Rome  are  more  perfectly 
preserved  or  more  brilliantly  coloured.  The 
good  Basilian  monks,  with  reason,  esteem  them 
the  glory  of  their  church, — a  shrine  before  which 
all  creeds  must  bow  in  a  truly  catholic  worship 
of  immortal  Art. 

“Dominichino  ”  our  loquacious  and  intelligent 
monk  went  on  to  inform  us,  “  was  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year  when  he  painted  the  chapel,  and  was 
driven  out  from  Rome  by  reason  of  a  crime  he 
had  committed — “  un  delitto  per  una  certa  donna  ” 
(woman  being  always  at  the  bottom  of  every 
mischief).  This  “  ladye  of  his  love  ”  accom¬ 
panied  him,  it  seems,  when  he  fled  from  justice 
and  from  Rome,  dwelling  at  Frascati  close  by, 
while  he  himself  invoked  the  protection  of  his 
patrons,  the  Farnese,  who  granted  him  an  asylum 
within  the  citadel  of  the  monastery  of  Grotta 
Ferrata,  included  in  the  diocese  of  Cardinal 
Odoardo  Farnese.” 

During  his  exile  among  the  Basilian  monks, 
which  continued  some  time,  Dominichino  was 
employed  by  the  Cardinal  to  paint  this  chapel. 

These  frescoes  are  evidently  the  work  of  a 
conscientious  young  painter,  from  the  faithful 
portraiture  and  identity  of  nature  visible  in  them, 

before  an  acquaintance  with  other  schools 
and  masters  had  rendered  his  style  conven¬ 
tional.  Yet,  great  as  were  the  powers  of 
Dominichino,  these  works  alone  would  suffice  to 
show  how  infinitely  in  point  of  fancy  and  imagi¬ 
nation  he  was  inferior  to  Raphael,  although 
undoubtedly  his  superior  both  in  colouring,  and 
in  a  certain  true  and  life-like  expression  he 
threw  into  his  finest  works.  In  elevation  and 
classic  elegance  Dominichino  was,  however, 
entirely  distanced  by  that  “  unrivalled  sovereign 
of  the  realms  of  grace,”  whose  heavenly  imagi¬ 
nation  seemed  absolutely  to  inspire  humanity, 
until  it  became  in  aspect  like  unto  the  Godhead 
in  whose  image  it  was  created. 

Dominichino  dealt  rather  with  the  realities  of 
life,  which  he  faithfully  depicted,  and  ever 
laboured  on  and  on,  slowly  and  surely,  with  an 
industrious  perseverance,  that  gained  from  his 
cotemporaries  the  nick-name  of  the  “  Ox.” 

Two  large  frescoes  occupy  the  principal  walls 
of  the  chapel ;  that  to  the  left  representing  the 
“  Meeting  of  San  Nilo  with  the  Emperor  Otho,” 
who,  half  kneeling,  casts  himself  despairingly  into 
his  arms.  The  mantled,  jewelled  king,  with  his 
magnificent  train  of  armed  and  plumed  attend¬ 
ants  and  horses,  offers  a  fine  contrast  to  the 
sombre  robes  of  the  venerable  saint,  who  con¬ 
templates  the  royal  sinner  with  a  look  “  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger.”  The  composition  is  full 
of  figures,  but  fails  in  the  geometrical  order  and 
dramatic  grouping  so  admirable  in  Raphael  and 
the  higher  masters.  The  principal  subject  is 
thrown  too  much  into  a  corner.  At  first  sight, 
one  is  puzzled  to  distinguish  St.  Nilo  and  the 
Emperor  among  a  mixed  crowd  of  figures.  The 
colouring  rich,  but  not  glaring,  is  as  fresh  and 
bright  as  if  painted  yesterday.  Trumpeters, 
attendants,  and  pages,  are  gathered  in  the 
central  foreground  in  various  attitudes,  full  of 
simple  yet  energetic  action.  A  great  white 
horse  with  distended  nostrils,  swelling  veins,  and 
pricked-up  ears,  prances  out  of  the  picture.  It 
seems  to  listen,  with  its  vivid  eyes,  to  the  clang 
of  the  trumpet  behind :  a  moment  more  and  it 
will  be  beside  you.  Yet,  marvellous  as  is  the 
action  and  fire  of  this  horse,  it  is  vulgar  and 
coarse  in  form, — no  better  indeed  than  a  Flemish 
steed.  Admirably  expressed  is  the  terror  of 
the  page  who  holds  it,  reminding  one,  in  general 
treatment,  of  the  type  of  the  mediaeval  page  in 
which  Piuturicchio  and  his  school  delighted. 

Dominichino  has  represented  himself  as  a 
youth  holding  the  Emperor’s  horse,  while  near 
him  stand  two  attendants,  portraits  of  his 
friends  Guido  and  Guercino,  who,  if  they 
resembled  those  portraits,  must  have  been  un¬ 
accountably  ugly.  Guido,  a  brutal,  vulgar¬ 
looking  man,  with  a  strikingly  unintellectual 
expression,  more  resembles  a  Dutch  boor  than 
anything  else.  Guercino,  seen  in  profile,  is  hawk- 
eyed  and  Jewish,  with  a  tremendously  prominent 
nose  ;  and  Dominichino  himself,  a  keen-featured 
Zingaro,  looking  quite  capable  of  committing 
every  possible  crime,  “per  una  certa  donna.” 

Such  a  trio  of  ill-favoured  geniuses  never  were 
assembled  before,  I  verily  believe !  The  Emperor 
alone  has  a  noble,  manly  countenance. 

A  female  figure  in  the  centre,  habited  as  a 
courtier,  in  a  blue  cap  and  white  feather,  full 
and  voluptuous  in  form,  with  golden  hair  flying 
unbraided  in  the  breeze,  at  once  catches  the  eye. 
There  is  a  wild  bacchanalian  look  about  the 
lovely  face,  and  “  tresses  unconfined,” — the  ex¬ 
pressive,  though  somewhat  dreamy  eye,  gazing 
full  on  the  spectator — thoroughly  Italian  in 
character,  spite  of  the  Saxon  fairness  of  the 
complexion.  “  Quella  persona,"  said  the  monk, 
looking  rather  confused,  “  is  the  bella  for  whose 
sake  Dominichino  committed  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  banished  Rome,  and  who,  it  is 
said,  cost  him  his  life  afterwards,  poverino  / 

Una  ritribuzione  mandata  da  Dio  davvero.”  “It  is 
said,”  continued  he,  “that  afterwards,  when  the 
picture  was  uncovered,  and  the  portrait  was 
recognised  by  the  parents  and  friends  of  the 
damizella,  they  were  in  such  a  rage  at  the  public 
affront  put  on  them  that  they  threatened  his 
life,  and  that  he  was  again  obliged  to  fly  away 
somewhere  else.  So  it  seems,  Signor,  Domini¬ 
chino  was  no  sooner  out  of  one  impiccio  than  he 
got  into  another, — all  for  his  sins,  and  too  great 
love  for  le  belle  donne." 

A  distant  view  of  the  Castle  of  Gaeta,  where 
the  interview  between  the  Emperor  and  San 
Nilo  took  place,  finishes  this  most  varied  and 
interesting  composition, — which,  in  spite  of  many 
obvious  errors  of  composition  and  taste,  is  a 
masterly  specimen  of  the  occasional  perfection 
attained  by  the  otherwise  objectionable  eclectic 
school. 

But  far  more  excellent  is  a  smaller  fresco, 
representing  San  Nilo  on  his  knees,  healing,  by 
his  prayers,  a  demoniac  boy  with  the  consecrated 
oil  taken  by  San  Bartolomeo  (who  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  group)  from  the  lamp  burning 
before  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna;  the  whole 
work  is  a  prodigy  of  expression.  Indeed  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  words  to  describe  the  vitality  of 
the  stiffening  attitude  of  that  livid  child,  thrown 
back  with  outstretched  arms  in  a  paroxysm  of 
the  fit  under  which  he  suffers ;  the  pallid,  death¬ 
like  tint  of  the  flesh — the  upturned  eyes  starting 
from  his  head — the  straightened  hair — the 
strained  and  stiffening  limbs — as,  resting  on  his 
toes,  he  presses  with  agonised  energy  against  the 
figure  who  supports  him.  The  forms  of  the 
boy,  though  not  so  large  and  grand  in  style, 
are,  in  my  opinion,  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to 
the  strained  and  unnatural  demoniac  Raphael  lias 
introduced  into  the  foreground  of  the  “  Trans¬ 
figuration.”  If  Dominichino  imitated  the 
idea  (as  would  seem  to  be  the  case)  from  Raphael, 
he  has  surpassed  the  original,  both  in  severity  of 
anatomical  truth,  and  correctness  of  expression 
and  drawing.  Nothing  can  be  finer  or  more 
appropriate  than  the  solemn,  grey  colouring,  as 
suitable  to  the  gravity  and  mystery  of  the 
subject.  A  dull  yellow  and  black  are  the  pre¬ 
vailing  shades  in  the  draperies ;  the  heads  are 
low  in  tone,  or  rather  are  in  half  tint,  giving  a 
simple  breadth  without  undue  effect.  The 
drawing  of  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  brother 
holding  the  oil  is  marvellously  true  and  correct ; 
indeed,  in  material  truth,  the  whole  fresco  is 
inimitable.  Among  the  other  figures  is  the 
anxious,  kneeling  mother,  one  arm  wonderingly 
upraised,  while  in  the  other  rests  a  lovely  infant. 
The  two  boys  standing  before  her,  drawing 
backwards  in  fear  and  trembling  at  the  miracle, 
are  finely  expressed  and  contrasted  with  the 
calm  figures  of  the  two  monks, — especially  San 
Nilo,  who, — quietly  holding  the  lamp,  behind 
which  appears  a  circular  image  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child, — stretches  forth  his  hand,  and  touches 
with  the  sacred  oil  the  tongue  of  the  demoniac. 

Two  other  frescoes  are  much  inferior  both  in 
colour  and  general  interest.  In  one,  to  the  right 
of  the  altar,  the  Madonna  appears  in  a  “  glory  ”  to 
the  two  saints,  kneeling,  and  presents  them  with 
a  golden  apple  as  a  symbol  that  on  that  spot  she 
commands  them  to  erect  a  church  in  her  honour. 
The  apple  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  belfry.  Another  fresco,  of  equal 
size  with  the  “  Meeting  of  St.  Nilo  and  the 
Emperor,”  represents  the  “  Founding  of  the 
Monastery  of  Grotta  Ferrata,” — a  somewhat  bold 
composition  in  point  of  grouping,  with  fine 
architectural  details  in  the  background,  the 
whole  much  faded  withal,  and  injured  by  the 
damp.  San  Bartolomeo,  who  undertakes  to  erect 
the  monastery,  in  obedience  to  the  virgin’s 
directions,  after  the  death  of  St.  Nilo,  the  first 
abbot  and  patron  saint,  stands  in  the  centre, 
examining  the  plan  of  the  new  building, — pre¬ 
sented  by  the  master-builder — through  his  spec¬ 
tacles.  Masons  and  workmen  form  various 
rather  uninteresting  episodes  in  different  portions 
of  the  composition ;  some  are  digging  up  an 
ancient  sarcophagus,  discovered  in  laying  the 
foundation,  while  others  are  in  the  act  of  raising 
a  column,  which,  according  to  tradition,  would 
have  fallen  on  the  heads  of  the  workmen,  the 
cords  having  given  way,  had  not  one  of  the 
monks,  rich  in  faith,  sustained  it  with  his  single 
strength.  As  a  whole,  this  fresco  is  poor ;  evi¬ 
dently  a  minor  work  ;  the  composition  scattered  ; 
the  details  are  dry  and  meagre,  even  for  Domini¬ 
chino  :  the  subject,  indeed,  is  exceedingly  un- 
malleable,  specially  for  so  natural  and  artistic 
an  artist. 

The  only  graceful  “  bits  ”  are  a  life-like  group 
of  women  and  children,  and  a  peep  of  back¬ 
ground,  looking  as  if  it  had  been  copied  ver¬ 
batim  from  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Adrian’s  villa 
at  Tivoli.  With  the  exception  of  the  subject- 
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foreground,  the  composition  reminded  me  in 
general  characteristic  treatment  of  another 
famous  fresco  by  Dominichino,  “  The  Flagel¬ 
lation  of  St.  Andrew,”  in  the  Church  of  San 
Gregorio,  on  the  Crelian  hill  at  Rome, 

On  either  side  of  the  hill  appears  the  “  An¬ 
nunciation  ;  ”  the  Virgin,  shaped  in  her  conven¬ 
tional  robes  of  red  and  blue,  kneels,  while  on  the 
opposite  spandril,  the  ai’changel, 

‘ 1  A  smooth-faced,  glorious  thing,  ” 

golden-hued,  and  glittering,  yet  breathing  the 
brilliant  hues  of  paradise,  pronounces  the  words 
which  make  her  “  Blessed  among  women.”  On 
the  altar  is  a  dark  and  uninteresting  picture  of  the 
“  Virgin,”  by  Annibal  Caracci,  and  on  either  hand, 
two  beautiful  fresco  figures,  by  Dominichino,  “  St. 
Edward  of  England,”  and  “  San  Eustachio.” 
Why  Edward  the  Confessor,  our  solitary  royal 
worthy,  is  selected  from  the  great  army  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  to  decorate  a  votive  chapel 
near  Rome,  I  could  not  conceive ;  nor  did  the 
monks  enlighten  me.  San  Eustachio  appears  as 
a  gentle,  holy-looking  youth,  who  turns  his  head, 
to  contemplate  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord, 
miraculously  revealed  to  him  while  hunting  in  a 
vision,  seen  between  the  horns  of  a  stag,  which 
is  introduced  looking  over  his  shoulder.  There 
is  an  earnest  pensive  character  about  the  head 
very  remarkable  ;  a  look  prevenient,  as  it  were, 
with  a  prophetic  consciousness  of  his  own- 
shocking  martyrdom.  T',e  cupola  and  the 
architraves  are  ornar~:uted  with  some  exquisite 
vignettes,  finished  with  the  care  and  precision 
of  miniatures, — San  Cecilia,  San  Monica,  San 
Agnese,  &c.  ;  while  below,  on  the  spandrils  of 
the  arch,  float  four  charming  angels,  of  quite 
celestial  beauty,  bearing  holy  water,  incense,  the 
asperge,  and  the  cross.  No  “Loves  ’  of  Albano,  in 
his  happiest  inspirations,  ever  exceeded  them  in 
refined  and  classic  elegance.  Dominichino’s 
isolated  heads,  and  figures  of  angels  or  cheru- 
bims,  are  always  beautiful.  He  is  invariably 
more  successful  in  grouping  angels,  whose 
flowing  lines  and  airy  draperies  form,  so  to  say, 
a  bouquet  of  connected  lines  in  a  compact  order 
of  form,  than  in  arranging  numerous  figures  col¬ 
lected  to  pourtray  any  particular  event  or  action. 
Other  scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Nilo  decorate 
this  most  interesting  chapel,  where  such  un¬ 
speakable  grace  and  propriety  of  arrangement 
are  observable,  both  in  the  minutest  as  well 
as  the  principal  details.  Grand  whole-length 
figures  of  celebrated  saints  of  the  Greek  Church, 
painted  by  the  same  master-hand,  are  ranged 
around  the  chapel  under  the  cornice, — solemn 
and  venerable  forms, — the  very  Genii  loci,  that 
seemed  to  loom  dowm  with  reproachful  glances 
on  us  sinners  beneath. 

The  extreme  beauty  and  finish  of  the  com¬ 
positions,  the  propriety  of  the  subjects,  and  the 
general  historic  interest  of  the  chapel,  have  led 
me  into  greater  length  than  I  intended.  Perhaps 
I  valued  these  brilliant  frescoes  the  more  in¬ 
tensely,  seeing  them,  as  I  did,  isolated  from  all 
other  works  of  Art,  amid  the  verdant  recesses 
of  the  Alban  valleys. 

I  thanked  the  courteous  Basilian  monk  for  the 
explanations  he  had  afforded,  and  returned  into 
the  church,  where  were  assembled  a  whole  bevy 
of  rebellious  little  urchins,  gathered  from  the 
neighbouring  paese,  busy  repeating  the  “  dot- 
trina,”  a  kind  of  catechism  or  litany,  to  another 
monk  who  stood  near  the  altar,  habited  in  the 
black  tunic  and  cowl  of  his  order,  the  tunic 
fastened  by  a  girdle  of  knotted  cord ;  he  recited 
the  first  sentences,  to  which  the  children  loudly 
responded,  here  and  there  a  little  voice  stam¬ 
mering  on  after  the  others  had  ended,  for  want 
of  promptitude  ;  the  child  was  duly  rebuked. 
Once,  when  the  little  chorus  sounded  intolerably 
loud  and  shrill,  the  benevolent  looking  monk 
significantly  pointed  to  the  mortuary  chapel 
beyond,  where  [lay  the  flower-strewn  dead,  a 
hint  not  lost  on  the  children,  whose  voices 
melted  down  to  an  almost  reverential  whisper 
as  they  glanced  to  where  the  little  corpse  lay. 

I  remounted  my  pony  and  retraced  my  way 
through  the  forest,  where  the  shades  of  evening 
had  already  gathered.  Flore  ntia. 
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“  L’EXPOSITION  UNIVEESELLE 
DES  BEAUX  ARTS,” 

AT  PARIS. 

Need  we  say,  in  reference  to  the  great 
experiment,  which  is  now  being  wrought 
out  in  Paris,  that  all  our  sympathies  and 
good  wishes  have  accompanied  it  from  its 
commencement  to  its  conclusion — ab  ovo 
usque  ad  mala.  Pei'haps,  in  these  columns, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  profess  an  especial 
interest  in  a  world-wide  challenge  to  com¬ 
petition,  when  Art  in  its  purest  fineness — in 
its  highest  vocation — is  associated  with  those 
zealous  creations  of  factory,  foundry,  or 
workshop,  on  which  its  refining  influence 
confers  their  crowning  value.  To  that  prac¬ 
tical  end  it  is  our  pride  to  have  unswerv¬ 
ingly  laboured — not  to  confound  the  two 
great  agents  in  an  anomalous  attetnpt  at 
combination— but,  while  ever  keeping  them 
fittingly  apart,  still  to  bring  them  into  that 
well  understood  and  uniformly  maintained 
proximity,  by  which  the  spirit  of  the  one 
might  be  assuredly  transfused  into  the  other 
and  impart  to  it  the  redeeming  vitality  of 
grace  and  beauty.  By  the  unaltered  fidelity 
of  our  aims  and  efforts  in  this  direction,  we 
have  hoped  to  see  the  obvious  disadvantages, 
under  which  our  great  manufacturing  classes 
have  laboured  in  competition  with  their 
foreign  rivals,  gradually  disappear.  Having 
had  these  great  guiding  purposes  ever  in 
view  for  ourselves,  we  witnessed  with  cor¬ 
responding  gratification  the  initiatory  ex¬ 
ample  so  spiritedly  set  at  the  Dublin 
Exhibition,  of  which  this  more  extensive 
undertaking  of  Prance  may  fairly  be  deemed 
the  result. 

On  all  hands,  this  great  convention  of  art 
has  been  compared  to  those  immortal  games 
of  Greece,  upon  which,  Olympus  looked 
down.  This  association  with  the  golden 
classic  time  commends  itself  to  the  scholar’s 
fondest  reminiscences,  picturing  forth  the 
gallant  sons  of  Athens,  Lacedaemon,  Corinth, 
and  all  the  lesser  Hellenic  states,  hurrying 
on  in  the  full  fervour  and  hot  haste  of  youth¬ 
ful  emulation,  to  those  matchless  athletic 
contests,  where  the  sculptor’s  eye  was 
familiarised  with  faultless  forms,  and  where 
hand  and  heart  were  disciplined  into  the 
heroism  that  gave  Thermopylae  its  Three 
Hundred. 

A  still  higher  competition,  however,  has 
now  been  devised  in  these  Olympics  of  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor — where  mind  meets 
mind,  either  in  simple  strength,  or  panoplied 
in  the  finest-tempered  intellectuality.  And, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  Art  alone  affords 
occasion  for  such  a  reunion  of  all  comers 
and  from  all  quarters.  The  philosophers 
and  poets  of  different  countries  and  lan¬ 
guages  can  but  poorly  appreciate  the  felicity 
of  each  other’s  originalities — those  delicate 
significances  of  expression,  which  resemble 
the  fine  demi-tints  of  a  painting.  How  little 
can  the  French  savant,  or  even  the  German, 
take  in  the  subtler  charms  of  Shakespeare  ! 
And,  again,  with  what  a  strongly  contrasted 
perception  did  not  Cowper  and  Pope  con¬ 
template  the  text  of  Patriarchal  Homer  ! 
Art,  on  the  contrary,  is  monoglot — it  has  no 
confusion  of  tongues — its  medium  of  com¬ 
munication,  however  modified  by  style  or 
provincialisms,  is  the  same  to  all — let  its 
masters  meet  from  opposite  hemispheres — 
let  their  tongues  vainly  hesitate  reciprocally 
to  effect  their  function — thenceforth  issues 
this  interpretei’,  in  whom  all  alike  have  con¬ 
fidence,  and  clear  as  crystal  is  the  inter¬ 
change  of  thought  that  forthwith  ensues. 
Here  in  mid-Europe,  we  have  thus  the 
Mexican  and  the  Peruvian  in  close  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Norwegian  and  the  Swede. 
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They  are  brothers  in  the  perfect  interchange 
of  familiar  thought. 

When  the  general  structural  plans  for  the 
Exposition  of  1855  were  discussed,  there 
could  scarcely  have  been  a  second  opinion 
as  to  the  expediency  of  having  the  fine  arts 
set  apart  from  the  distinctive  industrial  or 
commercial  display.  In  fact,  to  look  no 
further  than  mere  considerations  of  con¬ 
venience,  a  visit  to  one,  or  the  other,  with 
an  appreciating  eye,  is  too  much  of  a  task 
for  one  day’s  work — each  is  quite  sufficiently 
exhausting  in  its  peculiar  exactions.  A 
separate  structure  being  then  necessary 
for  the  works  of  Painter  and  Sculptor,  the 
available  site  which  has  been  selected  at  the 
end  of  the  Avenue  de  Montaigne,  within  a 
few  minutes’  walk,  beneath  embowering 
trees,  of  the  main  building  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  had  much  to  recommend  it  and 
but  one  serious  objection,  namely,  its  close 
proximity  to  a  Sugar  Refinery.  Against, 
however,  the  warm  advances  of  such  a 
neighbour,  secui'ity  was  sought  in  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  an  effective  garrison  of  Pompiers, 
whose  methodical  and  incessant  surveillance 
of  the  premises  has  since  been  worthy  of 
every  encomium.  It  should  be  here  re¬ 
marked  that  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Redgrave 
took,  in  protection  of  the  interest  confided 
to  their  care,  evei'y  precaution  that  prudence 
could  suggest — so  much  so,  as  to  seem  to  the 
vivacious  and  confident  Erench  officials,  to 
fall  into  a  predicament  of  supererogation. 
A  responsibility,  however,  involving  insur¬ 
ance  to  the  amount  of  130,000^  might  well 
enable  them  to  smile  at  such  petulances. 

The  task  of  designing  the  building,  iu 
which  the  works  of  the  French  School, 
besides  those  of  artists  from  Five-and-Twenty 
other  countries,  who  had  responded  in 
acquiescence  to  the  invitation  to  join  in  a 
general  concours,  was  confided  to  the  archi¬ 
tect  Lefuel,  who  has  had  the  honour  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  Visconti  in  bringing  the  works  at 
the  Tuileries  and  Louvre  to  their  conclusion, 
and  who  has,  in  this  instance,  skilfully  met 
his  responsibility.  As  his  structure  grew 
rapidly  into  existence,  the  vast  skeleton, 
which  it  presented  in  an  elaborate  frame  of 
beams,  cross-beams,  and  all  minor  ligneous 
appliances,  seemed  perilous  in  the  extreme — 
but  little  of  solid  stone  material  was  drawn 
into  its  construction,  and  it  might  have 
seemed  to  be  compacted  after  the  quaint 
sturdy  manner  of  those  immemorial  farm¬ 
steads,  which  still,  amid  the  undulations  of 
Kent,  and  occasionally  in  Normandy,  pique 
the  artist  with  the  picturesqueness  of  their 
brown  protruding  ribs.  The  invaluable  and 
abounding  Paris  gypsum  came,  with  liberal 
profuseness,  to  veil  all  this  wood,  and  in  a 
startlingly  brief  period,  the  vast  pile  was 
found  gleaming  all  in  white,  where  but  a 
vacuum  had  been  before,  on  the  high  road¬ 
side.  One  fine  morning  it  loomed  forth 
like  an  exhalation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine. 

As  this  building,  unlike  its  greater  neigh¬ 
bour  iu  the  Champs  Elysees,  is  but  in¬ 
tended  for  an  ephemeral  existence,  the 
architect  has  discreetly  refrained  from 
lavishing  on  it  any  elaboration  of  ornament 
— either  exteriorly  or  interiorly.  The 
facade  is  simply  and  not  inelegantly  de¬ 
signed,  presenting  a  hemicycle,  occupied,  at 
but  narrow  intervals,  by  seven  wide  arched 
entrances — the  intervening  surfaces  orna¬ 
mented  by  light  floral  arabesques.  Upon  its 
cornice  is  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  Expo¬ 
sition  Universelle  Des  Beaux  Arts. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  we  do  not 
propose,  on  this  occasion,  to  diverge  into 
any  minute  comparative  critical  notice  of 
the  vast  array  of  works,  which  have  been 
brought  together  in  this  unprecedented  pic¬ 


torial  review,  but  simply  and  clearly  as  may 
be,  to  give  a  record  of  their  number — of  the 
arrangements  that  have  been  made  for  their 
reception,  and  of  their  pretensions,  in  the 
most  general  sense  of  the  word. 

That  portion  of  the  building  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  paintings  in  oil,  is  a  parallelogram 
— some  459  English  feet  in  length,  and  243 
in  breadth.  With  the  lower  half  is  con¬ 
nected  a  Sculpture  Hall,  which  enlarges 
that  number  to  300.  The  whole  area  has 
been  planned  into  three  great  central 
saloons,  bounded  by  many  transverse  and 
collateral  galleries  of  various  dimensions  in 
length  and  breadth. 

Upon  entering  the  peristyle  from  the 
Avenue  de  Montaigne,  we,  at  once,  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  first  transept,  upon  the  walls 
of  which,  rather  sparely,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  suspended,  we  find  the  contributions 
of  the  due  North — Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway — together  with  a  few  pictures  from 
Peruvian  pencils — from  the  Roman  States 
and  Tuscany.  The  Northmen  are  charac¬ 
teristically  vigorous  in  proportion  to  the 
fewness  of  their  deeds.  Gronland  for  large 
flower  and  fruit  pieces — and  Nordanbei’g 
for  a  bold  and  well  elaborated  specimen  of 
genre  deserve  special  attention. 

Alas  !  for  Rome  ! — when,  heart  as  she  is, 
and  has  been,  of  gloriouj  art  from  whence 
its  pulsation  has  fervidly  throbbed  through 
all  the  schools  of  Europe,  she  but  manifests 
such  sterility  of  creative  power,  even  under 
the  inspiration  of  a  call  like  that  which  has 
here  brought  so  many  of  her  alumni 
together ! 

Strange  it  may  seem,  but  such  is  the  fact, 
that,  of  the  Thirteen  canvasses  which  she 
has  sent  in  on  this  occasion  to  sustain  her 
credit,  that  which,  for  intrinsic  merit,  takes 
the  lead — in  which,  soul  for  expression  and 
true  artistic  feeling  for  effect  are  conspicu¬ 
ous,  is  due  to  the  pencil  of  an  Englishman 
— Frederick  Leighton  “  ne  a  Scarborough  ” 
and  “  eleve  de  M.  Edouard  Steinle  de  Franc- 
fort .”  The  subject  for  this,  and  it  is  a  fine 
one,  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  houses  of 
Montague  and  Capulet  over  the  bodies  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  Opie  treated  nearly  the 
same  subject  with  remarkable  vigour  and 
feeling.  Let  us  hope  that  his  native  country 
may  hear  and  see  more  of  so  promising  an 
artist  as  Mr.  Leighton.* 

Tuscany,  too,  almost  a  rival  alma  mater 
as  she  is  to  Rome  in  Art,  sends  here  but 
six  paintings,  of  which  three  are  copies  ! 

Having  traversed  the  entry  hall  to  the 
extreme  right,  the  British  visitant  had 
better  not  retrograde  in  order  to  gain  the 
central  way  of  onward  movement,  but  let 
him,  from  where  he  stands,  cast  his  eye 
down  the  long  lateral  avenue  and  he  will 
find  before  him  that  portion  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  in  which  he  will  feel  most  interest — 
viz.  the  gallery  of  his  country’s  art — modest, 
it  must  be  allowed,  in  its  aspect.  It  runs 
along  about  three-fourths  of  the  side  of  the 
building,  with  a  width  of  twenty-seven  feet, 
and  a  proportionate  height.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Bell  of  Sculpture  in  groups 
and  in  single  statues  at  intervals  down  the 
centre  of  this  line,  has  been  devised  with  a 
skilful  eye — breaking  as  it  does  monotony 
of  perspective,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  giving  an 
agreeable  animation  of  general  effect.  From 
the  circumstance  of  almost  all  the  works  in 
the  British  collection  being  strictly  of  the 
cabinet  class,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
appear  to  more  advantage  here  than  if  they 


*  When  these  lines  were  written,  and  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  we  had  not  been  aware  that  Mr. 
Leighton  had  already  sent  his  pencil's  first  representa¬ 
tion  to  the  Royal  Academy — causing  therein  not  a  little 
surprise — ruffling  the  dove-cotes  in  Corioli.  We  beg  he 
will  construe  our  sincere  anticipation  into  a  hearty 
welcome. 


had  been,  from  the  first,  favoured  with  a 
more  imposing  position.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  paintings  in  oil  are  here  exhibited 
from  the  easels  of  ninety-seven  artists. 
Amongst  these  are  certainly  all  the  names 
that  now  greatly  illustrate  what  the  French 
critics  fondly  style  the  singularity  of  the 
British  School.  We  cannot,  however,  but 
feel  that  we  are  now  far  from  our  strongest 
day  of  art,  and  join  cordially  with  our  Com¬ 
mittees  in  regretting  that  the  decree  of  the 
French  Government  precluding  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  works  by  artists  deceased  before 
June  1853,  prevented  the  exhibition  of 
pictures,  statues,  &c.  by  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  modern  artists — it  being  only 
necessary  to  mention  the  names  of  Turner, 
Callcott,  Hilton,  Wilkie,  Collins,  Etty,  Con¬ 
stable,  and  Haydon,  amongst  the  painters  ; 
of  Wyatt  and  Wyon  among  the  sculptors. 
This  great  constellation  of  men  of  genius 
unhappily  vanished  from  our  sphere  within 
no  very  great  lapse  of  time — like  our  poets, 
their  contemporaries  —  leaving  no  young 
successors  to  bring  equivalent,  or  more 
brilliant  lights  to  supply  those,  which  with 
them  we  lost. 

In  this  particular,  France  has  found  For¬ 
tune  much  more  propitious,  and,  happily, 
she  is  but  little  touched  by  the  decree 
alluded  to.  Never,  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  century,  to  go  back  no 
furthei’,  has  she  been  so  strong  as  she  is  at 
present  in  pictorial  Art.  She  has  been 
gradually  rising  out  of  styles  eminently 
vicious,  and  has  preserved  all  the  regene¬ 
rators  of  her  schools,  if  we  except  the  great 
Jericault,  up  to  the  present  day.  Knowing, 
as  we  now  know,  how  the  vast  space  re¬ 
served  by  the  French  committee  for  their 
countrymen  has  been  filled  up,  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  those  men  amongst  ours, 
upon  whose  genius  the  honour  of  the 
country  had  to  repose,  were  not  illustrated 
more  amply  and  variously  than  they  have 
been.  Surely  some  more  of  his  earlier  and 
more  faultless  works  should  have  been 
added  to  the  two  sent  to  represent  that 
most  exquisitely  poetical  of  landscape 
painters — Danby.  Mr.  Leslie  might  have 
doubled  his  five — Stanfield  his  five — Maclise 
his  two  —  Creswick  his  three  —  and  even 
Mulready  and  Landseer  their  nine. 

As  it  is,  however,  the  British  gallery 
looks  to  much  advantage  ;  the  purity  and 
brilliancy  of  its  pervading  tone  of  colour 
pique  the  attention  of  stranger  and  critic, 
and  win  to  it,  we  may  fairly  affirm,  more 
than  its  relative  share  of  visitors.  It  is  but 
just  to  add,  that,  the  arduous  duty  of  hang¬ 
ing  for  so  critical  an  occasion  was  very 
carefully  and,  on  the  whole,  successfully 
accomplished  by  Messrs.  Redgrave,  Cres¬ 
wick,  Hui'lstone,  and  Warren ;  and  that, 
when  all  around  them  was  so  much  tainted 
with  procrastination,  they  were  severely 
precise  in  having  their  task  effected  even 
for  the  1st  of  May.  British  sculpture  was 
placed  partially,  as  we  have  noted,  in  this 
gallery  of  pictures  ;  it  has,  however,  been 
chiefly  arranged  in  a  small  gallery,  or 
saloon,  to  which  the  entrances  and  exits 
open  out  of  the  former.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  this,  in  its  general  appearance, 
is  rather  a  depreciating  receptacle  for  the 
marbles  committed  to  it ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  ensured  the  advantage  of  the  works 
being  kept  apart,  and  placed  in  accordance 
with  the  judgment  of  our  English  commis¬ 
sioner,  Mr.  Bell :  and,  again,  it  ensured 
them  a  side  light,  instead  of  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  beams  which  infelicitously  fall  upon 
the  crowded  ranges  of  works  in  the  Grand 
Hall. 

The  names  of  Gibson,  Baily,  Macdowell, 
Foley,  Bell,  Lawlor,  Macdonald,  Weekes, 


Stephens,  Durham,  &c.,  &e.,  give  warrant 
that,  in  this  department,  Great  Britain  is 
well  represented.  There  are  a  few  good 
busts  by  Moore,  Park,  and  Stevens.  In 
some  cases  it  would  have  been  well  if  a 
severer  spirit  of  selection  had  been  exer¬ 
cised  in  giving  works  of  sculpture  the  ex¬ 
pensive  honour  of  a  voyage  across  the 
Channel  ;  it  is  also  unfortunate  that  a 
necessity  should  have  existed  to  send 
plaster  casts  to  such  an  exhibition,  where 
marble  was  the  rule,  and  the  meaner  mate¬ 
rial  looks  to  obvious  disadvantage.  We 
may  conclude  our  notice  of  the  British  con¬ 
tributions  on  this  occasion  by  stating  that 
in  the  gallery  above,  which  has  been  carried 
round  the  building,  and  to  which  access  is 
had  by  stately  staircases  at  each  corner,  in 
front,  the  British  miniatures  and  water¬ 
colour  drawings  are  seen  to  every  advan¬ 
tage.  Boss,  Tkorburn,  and  Carrick  give  an 
admirable  selection  of  the  former  :  the  latter 
are  well  represented,  need  it  be  said,  from 
the  studios  of  J.  F.  Lewis,  F.  Tayler,  Nash, 
Haghe,  Warren,  Duncan,  Cattermole,  and 
Bartholomew.  Mx\  Lewis’s  exquisite  works, 
“  The  Harem  ”  and  “  The  Arab  Scribe,” 
have,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  at¬ 
tracted  special  and  minute  inspection.  By 
the  bye,  our  French  friends  acknowledge, 
with  significance,  the  unique  merit  of  our 
“  acquareUesB 

In  this  gallery  are  also  British  architec¬ 
tural  drawings,  where  the  contributions  of 
Digby  Wyatt,  Sir  C.  Barry,  Burton,  Owen 
Jones,  Scott,  Cockerell,  and  Hardwick  are 
conspicuous.  Many  of  our  best  line  engrav¬ 
ings  and  lithographs,  with  which  the  public 
eye  has  been  familiar,  are  here  in  goodly 
array.  It  is  to  be  regretted  the  contributors 
have  sent  specimens  so  far  below  what  our 
artists  are  capable  of  producing  :  the  works 
of  the  Thompsons  forming  almost  the  only 
exception. 

Let  us  now  lead  our  readers  back  to  the 
first  transept,  from  which  we  have  set  out, 
and  make  a  regular  forward  move  through 
its  central  archway.  This  brings  us  into  a 
second  and  parallel  transept,  where  we  find 
Switzerland  represented  by  38  artists  and 
94  works ;  Baden  by  9  artists  and  14  works ; 
the  United  States  of  America  by  10  of  the 
former  and  39  of  the  latter.  A  pervading 
vigour  marks  the  Swiss  canvas,  but  its 
chief  attraction  is  one  small  masterpiece  by 
a  young  artist,  Van  Muyden,  representing, 
to  the  life,  a  “  Befectory  of  Capuchin  Monks 
at  Albano,”  in  which  singular  power  and 
simplicity  of  style  are  finely  combined. 
Baden  takes  just  pride  in  her  Louis  Kraus, 
whose  “  Gypsy  Encampment,”  and  “  Morn¬ 
ing  after  a  Bustic  Carousal,”  display  an 
original  vigour  of  expression  and  colouring 
that  promise  a  future  first-class  artist ;  she 
also  claims,  and  with  justice,  Winterhalter 
as  her  own.  The  United  States  have  not 
done  much  to  prove  to  Europe  that  their 
go-a-head  utilitarian  powers  have  been  able 
to  relax  sufficiently  for  their  attaining  the 
accomplishment  of  Fine  Art. 

From  this  transept  we  now  move  into  the 
first  of  the  three  great  central  saloons — it 
is  occupied  by  Prussia.  Kiss’s  colossal 
equestrian  group  of  “St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,”  a  work  of  vast  executive  vigour, 
but,  for  the  purer  quality  of  sculpture, 
much  inferior  to  his  “  Amazon,”  holds,  in 
truly  formidable  guise,  possession  of  its 
centre.  The  labour  with  which  this  dragon 
has  been  wrought  in  detail, 

“  With  scale  oil  scale  it  scaled  is. 

As  thick  as  scales  may  lie,” 

(to  travestie  old  Derrick),  indicates  won¬ 
drous  industry,  hut  a  very  mechanical 
Promethean  verve. 

One  side  of  this  saloon  is  occupied  by 
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large  Cartoons  from  the  hand  of  Cornelius, 
being  designs  for  frescoes  to  be  executed  on 
a  Campo  Santo  at  Berlin.  They  will  dis¬ 
appoint,  we  apprehend,  the  admirers  of  this 
great  artist.  He  may  reserve  his  powers 
for  the  frescoes,  but  here  there  is  much 
more  exaggeration  of  action  than  lofty  ex¬ 
pression.  Here  will  he  found  Begas’s 
favourite  work  of  “  Christ  predicting  the 
Fall  of  Jerusalem,”  not  so  remarkable  for 
vigour  of  tint,  as  for  its  sweetness  of  pathos. 
The  other  works  of  the  Prussian  school  here 
exhibited,  135  in  number,  descend  from  the 
broad  canvas,  and  the  style  sublime.  They 
are,  as  a  class,  highly  creditable — in  land¬ 
scape,  genre,  and  portraiture.  Many  a 
visitor  will  linger  to  develope  all  the  charm¬ 
ingly  fanciful  illustrations  with  which 
Schroedter,  a  pupil  of  Schadow,  depicts  in 
delicate  water-colour  tin  tings  “  The  Four 
Seasons.”  We  should  add  that  nine  Car¬ 
toons  by  Kaulbach,  which  are  suspended  in 
the  Great  Sculpture  Hall,  are  not  unworthy 
of  his  great  name. 

Flanking  the  Prussian  quarter  on  the  left 
will  be  found  the  Austrian,  Bavarian,  and 
Wurtemberg  Gallery.  At  the  word  Ba¬ 
varian,  wliat  lover  of  art  will  not  enter  and 
look  round  him  with  eager  interest — but  in 
vain.  Here  are  but  some  65  cabinet  oil 
paintings,  which  would  indicate  that  the 
soul  of  that  art,  which  has  won  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  Europe,  was  centred  in  frescoes, 
that  may  not  be  abstracted  from  retentive 
walls,  even  to  honour  a  festival  of  Art  such 
as  this. 

In  the  52  contributions  of  Austria  and 
the  9  of  Wurtemberg,  there  is  a  level  medi¬ 
ocrity,  which  will  not  draw  very  severely 
upon  attention. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  Prussian  Saloon 
will  be  found  the  Belgian  Gallery  and  that 
of  the  Pays  Bas — the  former  having  a  col¬ 
lection  of  224,  the  latter  of  94  works.  In 
both  a  pervading  propensity  will  be  ob¬ 
served  to  emulate  the  great  old  names  of 
the  Flemish  and  Dutch  Schools.  Belgium 
has  not  here  her  most  ambitious  pencil,  and 
that  to  which  she  gives  her  choicest  wreath  ; 
Gallet  has  not  favoured  France  with  a  can¬ 
vas.  A  jealous  spirit  has,  we  believe,  been 
here  at  work,  which  has  been  so  far  un¬ 
toward.  Something  of  the  same  kind  has 
withheld  the  productions  of  the  chisel  of 
Simonis  from  the  array  of  marbles  collected 
on  this  occasion. 

“  ’Tis  true,  ’tis  pity,  and  pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true.” 

In  the  transept,  which  separates  the 
Prussian  from  Middle  and  First  French 
Saloon,  will  be  found  and  scrutinized  with 
no  common  interest,  the  works,  in  number 
eighty-four,  which  have  been  sent  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  quondam  schools  of  Murillo  and 
Velasquez.  Spain  has  not  as  yet,  however, 
returned  to  her  good  old  ways  of  Art.  In 
portraiture  she  shows  best,  and  Madrazo  is 
her  leading  man.  His  pencil  has  delicacy 
and  spirit,  and  his  works  are  highly  pleasing. 

And  now  we  enter  upon  this  middle  and 
noble  hall,  where  the  riches  of  the  French 
school  commence  their  development.  That 
process  is  carried  out  through  the  rest,  resi¬ 
due,  and  remainder  of  the  building,  with  a 
profusion  and  a  variety,  for  which  but  too 
many  of  our  British  artists  have  been,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  unprepared.  Every  branch  of  Art 
finds  its  representative  amongst  the  1867 
paintings  which  are  here  collected — from  the 
full-sized  sacred  subjects  of  the  veteran 
Heim,  which  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
church-walls  which  they  have  long  illus¬ 
trated,  down  to  the  exquisite  morceaux  of  gen 
teel  comedy,  with  which  Meissonnier  renders 
invaluable  his  miniature  vehicles  :  from  the 
acres  of  battle-field,  upon  which  the  ambition 
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ofVernet  must  deploy  itself  in  panoramic 
battalions,  to  the  thorough  artistic  cabinet 
canvas  whereon  Decamps,  in  sublime  ob¬ 
scurity  of  detail,  depicts  the  rout  of  myriad 
Cimbrians.  Here,  too,  every  mode  of  effect 
may  be  found  illustrated,  with  no  common 
mastery, — from  the  seemingly  reckless  dash 
of  Delacroix,  to  the  feminine  yet  effective 
delicacy  of  Hamon.  To  institute  an  impar¬ 
tial  yet  truthful  criticism  of  the  host  of 
clever  works  which  are  here  marshalled 
would  be  a  task  of  no  ordinary  labour, 
which  at  the  present  moment  we  happily 
are  not  called  upon  to  undertake.  Let  us 
then,  simply  state,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
unequivocally  understood,  how  thoroughly 
the  French  committee,  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  this  cosmopolitan  review  of 
Art,  determined  that  the  merits  of  their 
own  schools  should  be  exemplified  and 
understood,  the  names  of  a  few  favourite 
artists,  and  the  number  of  their  works 
displayed  upon  these  walls.  They  are 
Lehman,  21  ;  Vernet,  22  ;  Gudin,  25  ;  De¬ 
lacroix,  35 ;  Ingres  (to  whom  an  entire 
saloon  is  devoted),  40  ;  Decamps,  45.  From 
six  artists,  188  pictures  !  In  sculpture,  354 
French  works  are  exhibited  ;  Austrian,  86  ; 
British,  74  ;  Belgian,  28  ;  Prussian,  53. 

Need  we  say,  then,  in  terminating  this 
notice,  that  to  consider  this  “  Exposition 
Des  Beaux  Arts  ”  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  true  competition,  in  which  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  and  position  of  the  different 
schools  of  the  civilised  world  or  of  Europe, 
to  go  no  further,  may  be  fairly  ascer¬ 
tained,  upon  equitable  comparison,  would 
be  a  most  delusive  error.  In  the  almost 
total  absence  of  the  great  German  fresco- 
painters  from  its  muster, — in  the  exclusion 
of  works  of  our  British  men  of  genius,  who 
have  belonged  to  the  era,  but  have  ceased 
to  live,  move,  and  have  their  being  on  its 
stage,  in  the  comparatively  inadequate  evi¬ 
dence,  tendered  and  admitted,  of  the  powers 
of  those  whom  we  still  recognise  as  our 
leading  spirits,  to  come  to  any  other  con¬ 
clusion  would  assuredly  neither  harmonise 
with  the  spirits  of  olden  Olympus,  of  me¬ 
dieval  chivalry,  or  of  modern  prosaic  j  ustice. 


THE  INDUSTBIAL  EXHIBITION. 

PARIS. 


We  presume — though  it  is  far  from  certain — 
that  by  the  time  these  pages  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  the  contents  of  the  beautiful  edifice 
in  the  Champs  Elysees  will  be  in  something  like 
order  and  arrangement, — so  far,  indeed,  as  to 
enable  the  visitor  to  form  an  idea  of  what  it  will 
ultimately  contain.  Our  second  visit  to  Paris, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  month,  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  little  to  say  concerning  progress 
towards  completion  ;  the  workmen’s  hammers 
still  echoed  through  every  part  of  the  building, 
in  the  labour  of  erecting  cases,  hanging  draperies, 
and  putting  things  into  what  seamen  call  “  ship¬ 
shape  ;  ”  but  it  will  take  a  considerable  time  to 
effect  this  object,  for  it  is  evident  that  at  present 
there  is  no  heartiness  engaged  in  the  work  :  the 
manufacturers  themselves,  and  the  men  they 
employ  in  the  building,  seem  equally  indisposed 
to  exert  themselves,  while  the  managing  com¬ 
mittee,  instead  of  urging  the  contributors  to 
expedition,  and  aiding  them  by  well-directed 
advice  and  judicious  arrangements,  have  per¬ 
formed  their  duties  so  unsatisfactorily  that  a 
very  general  impression  prevailed  in  Paris  that 
the  government  intended  to  take  the  conduct  of 
the  exhibition  into  their  own  hands,  in  order  to 
avoid  absolute  failure.  When  we  last  visited  the 
building  the  English  departments,  especially  those 
connected  with  the  gold  and  silver,  glass,  stone¬ 
ware,  steel  and  iron  works,  made  a  goodly  show  ; 
the  stalls  of  the  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics 
were  in  a  forward  state,  and  we  believe  their 
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owners  only  waited  till  the  dust  created  by  the 
workmen  had  somewhat  subsided  to  put  them 
in  complete  order.  The  East  India  Company 
make  a  gorgeous  display  of  oriental  productions 
in  ivory,  embroideries,  &c.,  arranged  in  true 
eastern  fashion ;  these  contributions  make  a 
splendid  show,  but  they  are  of  little  service,  as 
matters  of  study,  to  the  European  manufacturer. 

The  Prussian  department,  varied  in  its  con¬ 
tents,  looks  well  in  its  finished  state;  while 
the  Austrian  contributions,  rapidly  proceeding 
towards  arrangement,  include  many  objects  of 
beauty  and  excellence,  some  of  which  we  hope 
to  engrave  hereafter.  But  our  single  sheet  of 
engravings  this  month  is  a  commentary  on  the 
backward  position  of  matters  in  the  Paris 
Industrial  Exhibition,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  up  to 
the  time  when  it  was  essential  to  go  to  press, 
we  could  not  collect  sufficient  materials,  of  such 
objects  as  we  should  choose  to  illustrate,  to 
make  up  a  second  sheet :  we  therefore  propose 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  our  next,  or  some 
succeeding  part. 

There  is  a  space  marked  off  for  America,  but 
there  was  little  or  nothing  in  it  when  we  were 
there.  Belgium  appears  to  have  forwarded  a 
goodly  assemblage  of  her  productions  ;  car¬ 
penters  and  porters,  however,  were  too  busy 
with  the  packages  to  enable  us  to  say  much 
concerning  their  contents,  though  we  saw  some 
well-sculptured  chimney-pieces  and  furniture. 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  other  minor 
European  states,  were  scarcely  visible.  The 
contributions  of  Canada  will  be  chiefly  con¬ 
fined,  as  they  were  in  our  own  exhibition,  to 
her  agricultural  productions.  Speaking  of  these, 
we  may  remark  that  the  building  intended  for 
the  reception  of  the  machinery  and  natural 
produce  was  rapidly  receiving  its  contents ;  it 
extends  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  parallel 
with  the  Seine,  from  near  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  ;  it  was  not  open  to  the  public  on  our 
recent  visit. 

The  French  manufacturers  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  in  arrear,  except  in  the  silk,  velvet, 
and  ribbon  departments ;  the  glass  cases  con¬ 
taining  these  look  remarkably  rich,  and  are  just 
what  we  should  expect  from  the  men  of  Lyons 
and  St.  Etienne.  A  few  of  the  Paris  furniture- 
makers  are  beginning  to  show,  but  the  majority 
are  still  in  preparation  ;  so  are  the  jewellers  and 
goldsmiths,  some  of  whom  will  not  be  ready  till 
the  middle  of  July;  in  short,  all  who  go  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  Exhibition 
before  that  time  will  be  disappointed,  if  they 
expect  to  find  it  in  anything  like  a  state  of 
completion.  But  the  Exposition  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  which  we  have  elsewhere  spoken  of,  will 
of  itself  well  repay  the  journey. 

What  the  Palais  de  l’lndustries  will  appear  a 
month  or  two  hence  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
say  now;  we  do  not  by  any  means  anticipate 
ultimate  failure— the  French  government  will 
take  care  to  prevent  that — but  it  certainly  will 
never  be  what  we  expected ;  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  its  general  arrangement  which  cannot 
now  be  rectified  :  for  instance,  there  is  a 
huge  glass  structure,  a  sort  of  miniature  light¬ 
house,  and  a  multitude  of  other  objects  of  large 
dimensions,  extending  the  length  of  the  central 
avenue,  which  completely  intercept  an  effective 
view  of  the  whole  interior  on  the  floor  ;  there  is 
no  point  from  which  one  has  a  fine  coup  d’ceil  of 
the  general  contents  of  the  building  ;  this, 
perhaps,  is  unavoidable,  from  the  limited  size  of 
the  edifice  compared  with  the  glass  palace  in 
Hyde  Park.  Several  of  the  French  manufacturers 
also  complained  to  us  of  the  spaces  and  positions 
allotted  to  them,  and  these  complaints  our  own 
observation  showed  to  be  founded  on  fact ;  in 
some  instances  there  was  not  room  to  exhibit 
the  articles  with  effect,  and  in  others  the  articles 
were  badly  placed ;  for  example,  costly  objects 
of  gold  and  jewellery,  and  delicate  works  of 
virtu  and  ornament,  are  placed  near  the  entrance 
doors,  where  it  is  almost  certain  they  will  be 
overlooked  by  the  majority  of  visitors  anxious  to 
get  into  the  centre  of  the  building.  The  letter 
of  our  Paris  correspondent,  of  a  later  date  than 
our  own  visit,  speaks  in  similar  terms  of  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  expressed  by  the  French  contri¬ 
butors.  But  we  must  close  our  remarks  for  the 
present,  and  wait  the  result  of  another  visit  to 


lay  before  the  reader  our  general  impression  of 
this  undertaking. 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  the  price  of  admission, 
which  had  previously  been  five  francs — rather  a 
price  of  exclusion — -was  reduced  to  one  franc ; 
but  we  have  not  heard  that  the  same  favour  is 
granted  to  the  visitors  of  the  picture-gallery,  the 
entrance  fee  to  which  was  also  five  francs.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  price  demanded  for 
admission  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industrial 
Arts  was  made  so  high  purposely  to  keep  out 
the  masses  of  the  public,  whose  presence  would 
have  greatly  interfered  with  the  labours  of  the 
workpeople. 


OBITUARY. 


JOHN  WILSON. 

Mr.  John  Wilson,  landscape  and  marine- 
painter,  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Briarly 
House,  Folkstone,  April  29,  1855,  at  the  patriarchal 
age  of  81  years.  He  was  born  August  13,  1774,  in 
the  town  of  Ayr,  and  apprenticed,  at  the  age  of  14, 
to  Mr.  John  Norie,  house  decorator,  &c.,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Soon  after  the  completion  of  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  he  took  a  few  lessons  in  oil-painting  from 
Alexander  Nasmyth  (father  of  the  celebrated  P. 
Nasmyth),  which  constituted  the  only  instruction 
he  ever  received  in  the  profession  of  which  he 
afterwards  became  so  distinguished  an  ornament. 
About  1796  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Montrose, 
where  he  continued,  teaching  drawing,  &c.,  for 
nearly  two  years,  after  which  he  travelled  to  London, 
and  was  engaged  as  principal  scene-painter  at  the 
different  metropolitan  theatres.  In  the  year  1810 
he  married  a  Miss  Williams,  whose  amiable  and 
affectionate  disposition  made  the  painter’s  hearth  a 
cheerful  and  happy  one ;  he  survived  his  lamented 
partner  twenty-four  years,  and  often  dwelt  upon 
her  many  virtues  with  feelings  of  great  emotion  and 
tenderness.  While  he  was  employed  at  Astley’s, 
he  sent  two  pictures  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  (at  Somerset  House) ;  both  of  which  were 
favourably  hung,  and  speedily  found  a  purchaser  in 
Mr.  John  Farley,  who  afterwards  spoke  with  pride 
of  his  having  been  “  the  first  to  discover  the  merit 
of  John  Wilson.”  About  the  same  date  Mr.  Wilson 
was  one  of  the  successful  competitors  for  premiums 
offered  by  the  British  Institution  for  “  the  best 
painting  of  ‘The  Battle  of  Trafalgar;’  ”  and  he 
had  also  the  good  fortune  to  dispose  of  his 
picture  to  Lord  Northwick,  who  became,  for  many 
years,  one  of  the  artist’s  staunchest  friends  and 
most  liberal  patrons.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  hono¬ 
rary  member  of  the  Koyal  Scottish  Academy,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists,  Suffolk  Street,  and  although  many, 
with  much  less  claims  to  the  honours  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  “forgetful  of  their  first  love,”  migrated 
and  were  admitted  into  the  Academy,  he  was  con¬ 
tented  to  abide  by  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  the 
society  he  had  assisted  in  establishing,  and  con¬ 
tinued,  until  his  death,  one  of  the  most  important 
contributors  to  its  annual  exhibitions.  The  name 
of  Wilson  has  ever  been  a  proud  one  in  the  annals 
of  British  Art,  since  the  painter  of  the  “Niobe” 
made  it  famous,  and  long  as 

“  Britannia  shall  rule  the  waves,” 
or 

“  Her  sons  shall  love  the  sea,” 

the  works  of  John  Wilson  will  never  want  admirers. 
As  a  marine  painter,  in  his  “palmy  days,”  he  had 
no  rival,  for  none  so  thoroughly  understood  the 
various  moods  of  the  ever-changing  element,  or 
could  render  its  rolling  restlessness  so  truthfully, 
whilst  the  raciness  of  his  execution,  and  his  ex¬ 
quisite  eye  for  colour,  added  a  peculiar  charm  to 
the  creations  of  his  pencil.  He  had  a  fine  feeling  for 
poetry,  and  might  almost  be  called  a  living  edition 
of  Burns,  his  countryman  and  acquaintance,  whose 
poems  he  recited,  as  those  only  could  recite  them, 
who  warmly  and  deeply  felt  their  beauties  ;  Shak- 
speare,  Pope,  and  Scott  were  also  especial  favourites 
— in  fact,  there  were  few  British  Poets  with  whose 
works  he  was  not  familiar,  and  which  he  could  not 
quote  with  a  perfect  appreciation  of  the  text.  Kind, 
generous,  and  affectionate,  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  few  men  have  left  behind  them  recollections 
more  endearing,  than  the  subject  of  this  brief 
memoir.  Yet,  although  Art,  in  his  death,  may 
mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  her  most  valued  votaries, 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  his  “mantle”  has 
fallen  upon  one  (in  the  person  of  his  son)  whose 
talents  will  still  enable  us,  whilst  boasting  of 
“  British  Artists,”  to  continue  to  rejoice  in  the 
name  of  John  Wilson. 


THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 

THE  PRINCESS  AMELIA. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence,  P.R.A.,  Painter.  R.  Graves,  A.R.A.,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  1  ft.  8  in.  by  1  ft.  4J  in. 

Lawrence  was  essentially  a  “  court-painter ;  ” 
dignified  in  person,  of  graceful  address,  and 
elegant  even  in  the  style  of  his  Art,  he  was  pre¬ 
cisely  the  man  to  find  his  way  into  palaces,  and 
become  the  favoured  artist  of  kings,  princes, 
and  nobles.  He  has  been  termed  a  flatterer  of 
the  great ;  such,  however,  is  not  a  just  opinion 
of  Lawrence,  who,  it  may  be  presumed,  acted 
upon  the  advice  of  Reynolds,  “  not  to  fall  into 
the  vulgar  error  of  making  things  too  like  them¬ 
selves.”  “  Gifted  with  a  genius  refined  as  it 
was  extraordinary,” — so  wrote  many  years  ago 
an  anonymous  critic — “  embodied  in  a  form  and 
countenance  beautiful  and  captivating,  caressed 
by  the  women,  and  flattered  by  the  men,”  his 
career  was  a  continued  series  of  triumphs,  such 
as  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  painters,  ancient 
or  modern.  In  his  female  heads  he  was  un¬ 
rivalled,  and  though,  happily  for  the  moral 
character  of  our  sovereigns,  his  pencil  was  not 
employed  as  was  Lely’s  by  Charles  II.,  no 
painter  ever  preserved  such  a  gallery  of  “  court- 
beauties,”  as  did  the  accomplished  Lawrence. 
His  male  portraits  are  far  less  to  our  taste ; 
they  are  brilliant,  but  are  tinged  with  a  sort  of 
effeminacy  which  the  painter  knew  not  how  to 
avoid  ;  elegant,  but  deficient  in  the  expression 
of  that  “  stern  stuff”  of  which  men  are  presumed 
to  be  made.  This  failing  struck  us  most  forcibly 
when  passing  through  the  Waterloo  Gallery  at 
Windsor  Castle,  a  few  months  since.  It  was 
some  years  since  we  had  seen  the  range  of 
pictured  celebrities — kings,  warriors,  and  states¬ 
men,  which  hang  on  the  walls  of  that  noble 
apartment,  and  we  could  not  avoid  remarking 
to  a  companion  in  the  later  visit,  in  what  a 
masterly  style  the  late  John  Jackson  would 
have  treated  some  of  these  subjects — Jackson, 
whose  pencil  was  so  firm,  vigorous,  and  yet 
truthful.  Lawrence  never  seemed  to  be  sensible 
of  the  grandeur  of  simplicity ;  his  imagination 
was  rich  and  copious,  and  he  allowed  it  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  fashion,  too  frequently  sacrificing 
the  graces  of  nature  to  the  elegancies  of  Art : 
had  he  been  an  architect  he  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  Corinthian  order  to  the  Doric.  One 
is  sometimes  almost  tempted  to  regret  that  he 
rose  so  rapidly  into  favour  with  the  great ;  if 
his  genius  had  developed  itself  gradually,  and 
if,  by  close  study  and  severe  painstaking  alone, 
it  had  matured  itself,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
he  would  ultimately  have  taken  rank  with  the 
most  distinguished  portrait-painters  of  any  age  ; 
as  he  was,  his  brilliancy  is  eclipsed  by  the  more 
solid  and  enduring  glories  of  Titian,  Velasquez, 
Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  Reynolds,  &c. 

These  remarks  must  not  be  considered  as 
implying  a  censure  of  the  works  of  Lawrence, 
who  was  indeed  a  painter  of  whom  England  is, 
and  ought  to  be  proud :  we  are  sensible  of  his 
merits,  but  are  not  unmindful  of  what  seem  to 
us  his  defects ;  the  former  are  not  difficult  to 
discover  in  his  charming  portrait  of  the  Princess 
Amelia.  Lawrence  soon  attracted  the  notice  of 
George  III.  and  his  Queen,  with  whom  he 
became  a  favourite,  and  on  the  death  of  Rey¬ 
nolds  in  1792,  his  Majesty  appointed  him  his 
“  portrait-painter  in  ordinary.”  We  should  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  prin¬ 
cess  sat  to  him  ;  she  was  born  in  1783.  The 
picture  seems  to  represent  a  young  girl  of  nine 
or  ten  years  of  age.  She  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  king,  who  was  most  devotedly 
attached  to  her  from  her  gentle  disposition  and 
amiability  of  character.  She  died,  after  a  linger¬ 
ing  illness,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1810. 

This  portrait  may  be  accepted  as  an  example 
of  Lawrence’s  style  in  his  best  time ;  it  is  playful 
in  fancy,  sweet  in  expression,  and  painted  with 
very  much  more  of  solidity  than  we  find  in 
most  of  his  subsequent  works.  It  was  privately 
engraved,  we  believe,  many  years  since,  by  Bar- 
tolozzi,  for  the  Royal  Family ;  an  impression  of 
the  plate  is,  we  believe,  among  the  works  of  that 
engraver,  in  the  print-room  of  theBritishMuseum. 

The  picture  is  in  the  collection  at  Windsor 
Castle. 
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WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No.  VI.— JOHN  FLAXMAN,  R  A. 

itherto  the  series  of  notices  presented  to  our  readers 
on  the  subject  of  British  Artists  has  been  limited  to 
the  painters  of  our  school :  for  the  sake  of  variety,  but 
much  more  for  the  purpose  of  doing  honour, 
however  feebly,  to  a  great  name  in  a  great 
art,  we  pass  on  to  the  sculptor  Flaxman. 

By  way  of  prelude  to  the  subject,  it  will 
scarcely  be  considered  out  of  place  to  append 
a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  state  of  sculp¬ 
ture  in  England  prior  to  the  advent  of 
Flaxman,  whose  works  exercised  no  little 
influence  here  on  this  art.  Monumental 
sculpture  seems  almost  alone  to  have  been 
practised  in  this  country  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  last  century;  the  tombs  in 
Westminster  Abbey  furnish  the  best  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  class ;  but  whether  these  were  the  works  of 
natives  or  of  foreigners  cannot  now  be  determined  ;  the  general 
opinion,  however,  is  that  they  were  the  productions  of  the 
latter.  None  of  those  ancient  monuments  which  are  entitled  to 
notice  date  later  than  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
from  this  period  a  blank  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  seems  to 
have  taken  place.  Dr.  Waagen  would  make  it  still  longer,  for  he  says, 
“  There  must  have  been  a  sad  falling  off  of  all  native  sculpture  in  England, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  up  to  1775,  to  account  for  the  employment  of 
such  artists  as  the  two  Netherlanders,  Scheemaker,  and  Michael  Ruysbach, 
whose  monuments  in  the  Abbey  are  positive  examples  of  the  most 
complete  dereliction  of  all  the  laws  of  plastic  art.” 

The  first  name  of  any  note  that  appeared  in  the  last  century,  was 
that  of  Roubiliac,  a  young  French  sculptor,  who  settled  in  London 
about  1720,  and  acquired  considerable  distinction  by  his  monumental 
and  allegorical  sculptures.  Joseph  Wilton,  born  in  London  in  1722, 
educated  for  his  profession  in 
France  and  Rome,  is  the  next 
name  worthy  of  being  singled  out : 
his  tomb  of  Wolfe,  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey,  ranks  as  his  best  work, 
though  there  is  in  it  little  that 
evidences  originality;  it  belongs 
rather  to  the  realistic  school  than 
to  the  ideal.  Wilton  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  :  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  1803.  Another  English¬ 
man,  and  a  Londoner  too,  now 
rose  up  to  sustain  the  honour  of 
his  country  in  this  Art  ;  this  was 
Thomas  Banks,  R.A. ;  of  him  Flax¬ 
man  said,  when  lecturing  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  shortly  after  his 
death,  “We  have  lost  a  sculptor  in 
the  late  Mr.  Banks,  whose  works 
have  eclipsed  the  most  if  not  all 
of  his  continental  contemporaries.” 

Two  years  after  the  birth  of  Banks, 

Nollekens  was  born  in  Dean  Street, 

Soho  ;  an  extraordinary  man  both 
in  his  art  and  out  of  it.  Smith,  in 
his  life  of  this  sculptor,  gives  an 
amusing  though  somewhat  exagge¬ 
rated  account  of  his  professional 
and  domestic  history.  The  repu¬ 
tation  of  Nollekens  rests  on  his 
busts  and  monumental  works,  of 
which  he  executed  a  large  number. 

His  poetic  sculptures  are  deficient 
in  poetry.  “  His  utter  ignorance 
of  classic  lore,”  writes  Allan  Cun¬ 
ningham,  “  could  not  fail  to  injure 
his  works  of  this  order.  *  *  * 

He  wanted  that  high  genius  which 
can  render  marble  a  diviner  thing 
than  what  is  present  in  models 
and  fragments;  he  could  fashion 
a  form  coldly  and  mechanically 
correct  —  but  he  was  unable  to 
make  it  breathe  of  rapture  and 
of  heaven.  *  *  *  Nollekens 

wanted  imagination,  and  he  who  is 
deficient  in  that  ought  to  decline 
commissions  for  gods  and  heroes,  and  abide  by  things  visible  and  earthly.” 

Singularly  enough  the  next  sculptor  that  rose  to  eminence  was  also  a 
native  of  our  great  metropolis,  or,  at  least,  of  a  place  generally  included 
within  its  limits  ;  this  artist  was  John  Bacon,  bom  at  Southwark  in  1740. 
In  him  also  historical  and  monumental  sculpture  had  an  able  exponent. 


THY  KINGDOM  COME  ! 


It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  Bacon  held  in  just  estimation  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  antique,  aud  had  he  chosen  to  follow  out  his  con¬ 
victions,  as  Flaxman  did  after  him,  he  might  possibly  have  left  a  greater 
name  behind,  but  not  so  large  a  fortune  for  his  heirs.  The  truth  is, 
Bacon,  instead  of  attempting  to  lead  the  public  taste,  followed  it,  and  the 
public  could  as  yet  only  appreciate  the  realistic  and  the  picturesque ; 
and  though,  as  Cunningham  says,  “  he  infused  more  English  good  sense 
into  his  sculpture  than  any  preceding  artist,”  and  though  some  of  his 
portrait  statues,  as  those  of  Howard  and  Johnson  in  St.  Paul’s,  are  fine, 
and  his  monumental  groups  approach  to  a  degree  of  magnificence  in  their 
arrangement  and  imposing  attitudes,  none  possess  a  claim  to  the  highest 
order  of  sculptured  art. 

These  then  are  the  chief  men  connected  with  sculpture  before  the 
appearance  of  Flaxman  ;  the  art,  as  represented  by  their  works,  offers 
little  to  the  consideration  of  the  connoisseur  beyond  its  historic  value  : 
the  genius  which  elevates  it  above  ordinary  conceptions  and  stamps  it 
with  the  impress  of  lofty  intellectual  power— which  can  raise  the  human 
into  the  divine,  or  invest  it  with  the  attributes  of  purity  of  feeling  and 
poetical  imagination,  was  yet  wanting  to  show  that  sculpture  is  in  reality 
something  more  than  skilful  imitations  of  the  human  figui’e  in  stone  or 
marble  — that  it  may  be  made  to  rank  with  the  very  highest  endowments 
which  Providence  assigns  to  man. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  was  frequently  seen  by 
those  who  entered  the  shop  of  a  figure-modeller,  in  New  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  a  pallid,  weakly,  and  slightly  deformed  little  boy,  amusing 
himself  either  with  a  book  or  a  drawing-pencil.  “  In  a  little  stuffed 
chair,  raised  so  high  that  he  could  just  see  over  the  counter,  he  usually 
sat  during  the  day,  with  books  around  and  paper  and  pencil  before  him, 
reading  one  hour  aud  making  drawings  in  black  chalk  another.”  *  This  child 
w'as  John  Flaxman,  a  name  to  be  pronounced  reverentially  in  connection 
with  the  great  art  with  which  it  is  allied.  His  father  was  a  modeller 
of  figures,  and,  when  work  was  scarce  in  London,  he  was  accustomed  to 
travel  into  the  country  in  search  of  employment  :  during  one  of  these 
excursions,  and  while  staying  at  York,  his  son  was  born  in  that  city, 
on  the  6th  of  July,  1755,  just  one  century  ago. 

The  boy  evidently  had  an  innate  taste  for  design  ;  a  taste  which  the 
figures  in  his  father’s  humble  shop  helped  to  foster,  and  it  was  probably 
not  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  his  future  triumphs,  that  a  con¬ 
stitution,  naturally  delicate,  should  almost  have  impelled  him  to  occu¬ 
pations  of  a  quiet  and  sedentary  character.  Thus,  his  own  personal 

feelings,  and  the  circumstances  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  com¬ 
bined  to  fix  his  thoughts  upon  one 
particular  object.  The  plaster 
heroes  and  deities  among  which 
he  sat,  were  not  regarded  as  toys 
by  the  future  sculptor;  they  were 
objects  of  study,  desultory  enough, 
doubtless,  as  his  studies  then  were; 
but  here  was  the  foundation  of  his 
after  success. 

It  is  not  always  that  early  mental 
blossoms  bring  forth  and  ripen 
into  abundant  fruit,  as  they  did  in 
Flaxman :  his  mother,  although 
it  has  been  otherwise  affirmed, 
watched  and  carefully  tended  her 
fragile  charge  :  she  encouraged  him 
in  his  childish  pursuits  after  know¬ 
ledge  of  every  kind,  while  his 
feeble  attempts  at  drawing  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  many  of  the 
customers  in  the  shop,  “  and  as 
the  customers  of  a  figure-dealer 
were  generally  people  of  some  in¬ 
formation  and  taste,  they  could 
not  avoid  perceiving  this  was  no 
common  child;  they  took  pleasure 
in  looking  at  his  drawings,  in  hear¬ 
ing  him  describe  such  books  as  he 
read,  and  in  the  rapture  of  his  looks 
when,  in  their  turn,  they  began  to 
talk  of  poets,  sculptors,  and  heroes. 
It  was  discovered  too,  that,  child 
as  he  was,  he  had  not  confined 
himself  to  the  copying  of  figures 
around  him,  but  had  dipt  into 
Homer,  and  attempted  to  think 
and  design  for  himself.”  * 

The  first  person,  however,  who 
practically  interested  himself  in 
the  boy’s  pursuits,  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  name  of  Mathew.  It  often 
occurs  to  us,  when  referring  to  the 
early  patrons  of  genius,  how  much 
honour  men  confer  on  themselves, 
even  an  immortality  in  biographical 
literature,  by  the  encouragement 
afforded  to  youthful  genius  :  the  name  of  Mathew  is  irreparably  united 
with  that  of  Flaxman — and  what  an  honourable  association  is  this— 
wherever  the  great  sculptor  is  spoken  of :  it  might  have  passed  away 

*  Cunningham’s  “  Lives  of  British  Painters,  &c.” 
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in  total  forgetfulness  but  f  <r  the  following  circumstance,  as  Mr.  Mathew 
related  it : — “  I  went  one  day  to  the  shop  of  old  Flaxman  to  have  a 
figure  repaired,  and  while  I  was  standing  there  I  heard  a  child  cough 
behind  the  counter.  I  looked  over,  and  there  I  saw  a  little  boy  seated 
on  a  small  chair,  with  a  large  chair  before  him,  on  which  lay  a  book  he 
was  reading.  His  fine  eyes  and  beautiful  forehead  interested  me,  and  I 
said,  ‘  What  book  is  that  1  ’  He  raised  himself  on  his  crutches,  bowed, 
and  answered,  ‘  Sir,  it  is 
a  Latin  book,  and  I  am 
trying  to  learn  it.’  ‘  In¬ 
deed,’  I  replied,  ‘  you 
are  a  fine  boy  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  proper  book  ; 

I’ll  bring  you  the  right 
one  to-morrow.’  I  did 
as  I  promised,  and  the 
acquaintance  thus  casu¬ 
ally  begun  ripened  into 
one  of  the  best  friend¬ 
ships  of  my  life.” 

The  boy  at  this  time 
could  not  have  been 
more  than  six  years’  old, 
yet  even  then  we  are 
told  that  he  made  a 
great  many  models  in 
plaster,  wax,  and  clay — 
rough  and  graceless  they 
most  probably  were,  but 
evidencing  a  mind  that 
was  hereafter  to  delight 
the  world  with  the 
noblest  conceptions  of 
modern  sculptured  Art.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  lost  his  devoted  mother  ; 
shortly  after  her  decease  the  elder  Flaxman  left  the  little  shop  in  New 
Street,  and  opened  a  larger  one  in  the  Strand,  and,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  took  to  himself  a  second  wife,  who  became  a  second  mother  to 


the  two  children  her  predecessor  in  the  household  had  left  behind.  In 
the  meantime,  that  is,  when  he  was  about  eleven  years  of  age,  the  embryo 
sculptor  had  been  introduced  to  the  lady  of  Mr.  Mathew,  a  woman  of 
taste,  of  accomplishments,  and  of  fascinating  person  and  manners.  At 
their  residence  he  was  for  many  years  a  welcome  visitor,  and  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  meet  some  of  the  most  eminent  literary  ladies  of  those  days  : 
Mrs.  Mathew,  it  is  said,  took  delight  in  making  him  acquainted  with  the 
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beauties  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  especially  point¬ 
ing  out  to  him  such 
passages  as  she  deemed 
suited  for  pictorial  re¬ 
presentation,  while  the 
boy  would  attempt  to 
embody  them  with  his 
pencil,  as  well  as  other 
portions  of  the  poet’s 
writings,  as  his  fancy 
suggested.  By  those 
kind  and  judicious 
friends  he  was  encou¬ 
raged  to  study  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  ; 
and  although  almost 
self-taught,  he  acquired 
sufficient  proficiency  to 
read  the  great  poets  of 
antiquity  in  their  origi¬ 
nal  tongues,  and  to  be 
able  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  what  Homer 
and  Virgil  had  written. 
Flaxman ’s  first  com¬ 
mission  was  for  a  series  of  antique  designs,  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Crutchely, 
of  Sunning  Hill  Park — we  love  to  record  the  names  of  those  who  honour 
young  genius.  The  drawings,  six  in  number,  were  executed  in  black  chalk, 
the  figures  standing  about  two  feet  high.  The  subjects  are  sufficiently 
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varied : — “  The  Blind  OEdipus  conducted  by  his  daughter,  Antigone,  to 
the  Temple  of  the  Furies;”  “Diomede  and  Ulysses  seizing  Dolon  as  a 
Spy;”  “The  Trojans  lamenting  over  the  dead  body  of  Hector;” 
“  Alexander  taking  the  cup  from  Philip,  his  physician ;  ”  “  Alcestis 
taking  leave  of  her  Children,  to  preserve  the  life  of  Admetus,  their 
father ;  ”  “  Hercules  releasing  Alcestis  from  the  Infernal  Regions,  and 


restoring  her  to  her  Husband.”  These  drawings  brought  considerable 
praise  to  their  author  ;  and,  perhaps,  helped  to  confirm  his  intention  of 
becoming  a  sculptor  ;  in  fact,  to  have  aimed  at  anything  else  would  have 
been  absurd — nature  and  circumstances  fixed  his  destiny. 

His  first  step  was  to  enter  himself,  in  1770,  as  a  studeut  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  which  had  then  been  instituted  about  two  years;  he  was  fifteen 


wlien  he  entered,  and  his  first  exhibited  work,  a  figure  of  Neptune,  in 
wax,  appeared  in  the  same  year.  His 
health  had  greatly  improved  by  this 
time,  and  his  constitution  became 
more  vigorous,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  apply  himself  assiduously  to  his 
studies,  and  he  gained  the  reputation 
of  being  a  diligent  and  attentive  stu¬ 
dent.  “  His  small  slim  form, — ”  writes 
Cunningham,  “  his  grave  and  thought¬ 
ful  looks, — his  unwearied  application 
and  undoubted  capacity,  won  upon 
the  hearts  of  all  who  watched  him, 
and  he  began  to  be  spoken  of  as  one 
from  whom  much  was  to  be  expected. 

His  chief  companions  were  Blake  and 
Stothard  :  in  the  wild  works  of  the 
former  he  saw  much  poetic  elevation, 
and  in  those  of  the  latter  that  female 
loveliness  and  graceful  simplicity 
which  have  given  his  name  a  distin¬ 
guished  place  amongst  the  worthies 
of  art.”  Whatever  opinion  Flaxman 
had  of  his  own  talents — and  there  are 
few  men  of  genius  unconscious  of  the 
gifts  they  have,  though  they  need  not 
necessarily,  and  do  not  generally,  ele¬ 
vate  the  possessors  into  conceit  and 
self-sufficiency — it  was  his  misfortune 
to  meet  with  a  rebuke  in  the  com¬ 
petition  for  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Academy  :  he  had  obtained  the  silver 
medal  soon  after  his  entrance.  His 
opponent  was  a  fellow  pupil,  named 
Englelieart,  whose  name  has  passed 
into  oblivion ;  yet  to  him  Reynolds, 
the  president,  assigned  the  meed  of 
honour,  notwithstanding  the  students, 
almost  without  exception,  had  given 
their  unbiassed  verdict  in  favour  of 
Flaxman.  The  disappointment  was 
great,  and  he  could  not  refrain  from 
tears  at  the  result  of  the  award  ;  they 
were  the  natural  overflowings  of  a 
mind  extremely  sensitive,  and  of  the 
consciousness  that  justice  had  been 
denied  him.  Mortified,  but  not  dis¬ 
pirited,  he  resumed  his  studies  with 
even  more  assiduity  than  ever;  he 
felt  that  if  life  and  health  were 
spared  the  hour  of  triumph  would 
eventually  come.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  necessity  compelled  him  to 
devote  the  greater  portion  of  the  day 
to  what  would  now  be  considered  by 
many  artists  the  drudgery  and  degra¬ 
dation  of  their  profession,  though 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle  felt  it 
no  dishonour  to  make  designs  for  the 
ornamentist,  and  the  genius  of  Cellini 
was  engaged  upon  cups  and  flagons. 

Flaxman’s  father  was  unable  to  afford 
him  pecuniary  assistance  during  his 
early  years,  and  so  the  young  sculp¬ 
tor  maintained  himself  by  modelling 
and  designing  for  the  potters,  especially  for  the  Wedgwoods,  in  the  day 
time,  while  his  evenings 
were  passed  in  designing 
from  the  antique,  and 
from  sacred  history, 
varying  these  occupa¬ 
tions  occasionally  with 
working  at  a  bust  of 
some  friend.  Moderate 
as  was  the  remuneration 
which  he  received  for 
his  labours,  it  was  amply 
sufficient  for  his  pur¬ 
poses  ;  he  never  toiled 
for  wealth ;  he  was  no 
trad  ing  a  rtist,  wh  o  valued 
his  works  in  a  mercantile 
spirit  for  the  gold  they 
would  realise  to  him. 

Of  reclusive  habits,  and 
entirely  free  from  osten¬ 
tation  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  he  had 
an  utter  disrelish  of  all 
superfluities  and  expen¬ 
sive  amusements.  Even 
when  he  had  attained  to 
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have  proved  a  passport  to  the  most  brilliant  society,  he  continued  to 

distinguish  himself  by  perfect  sim¬ 
plicity  in  his  habits  and  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing,  equally  remote  from  affectation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  spirit  of  penu¬ 
riousness  on  the  other.”  The  fact  is, 
Flaxman  was  a  Christian  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term  ;  and,  as  such,  he 
remembered  and  felt  the  truth  of  the 
scriptural  remarks: — “Godliness  with 
contentment  is  great  gain,” — “  for  a 
man’s  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth.” 
“  He  was  a  pure  and  a  pious  man,”  says 
Cunningham ;  and  being  such,  the 
name  of  Flaxman  may  be  added  to 
the  long  list  of  great  men  whose  lives 
and  actions  go  to  prove  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  truths  of  revealed  religion 
are  not  unworthy  of  the  highest  order 
of  human  genius,  and  are  no  obstacle 
to  worldly  advancement  and  worldly 
fame.” 

The  years  of  Flaxman’s  life  passed 
on  with  but  little  variation  till  he  had 
reached  twenty-seven — in  1782  :  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years  he  had  exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  Royal  Academy  thirteen 
works,  of  different  kinds,  all  in  plastic 
material :  he  had  not  yet  ventured  on 
marble.  In  1782,  he  quitted  his  father’s 
house  in  the  Strand,  engaged  one  in 
Wardour  Street,  Soho,  and  what  was 
a  more  important  step  still,  took  to 
himself  a  wife,  in  the  person  of  Ann 
Denman,  to  whom  he  had  been  long 
attached,  and  who  was  in  every  way 
suited  to  him;  amiable,  accomplished, 
possessing  a  taste  for  art  and  litera¬ 
ture,  a  proficient  linguist,  and,  above 
all  things,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
her  husband’s  genius.  “  She  cheered 
and  encouraged  him  in  his  moments 
of  despondency,  regulated  modestly 
and  prudently  his  domestic  economy, 
arranged  his  drawings,  managed  now 
and  then  his  correspondence,  and 
acted  so  in  all  things,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  church,  in  performing  a  mar¬ 
riage,  had  accomplished  a  miracle,  and 
blended  them  together  into  one  flesh 
and  one  blood.”  Reynolds,  one  would 
presume,  would  have  interdicted  the 
union  had  he  been  able ;  at  any  rate, 
he  thought  Flaxman  guilty  of  the 
greatest  imprudence.  Meeting  him 
one  day  shortly  after  the  event : — 
“  So,  Flaxman,”  said  the  President, 
“I  am  told  you  are  married — if  so, 
sir,  you  are  ruined  as  an  artist.”  Sir 
Joshua  made  as  great  a  mistake  here 
as  he  did  when  he  awarded  the  gold 
medal  to  Flaxman’s  competitor ;  the 
union  was  not  only  most  felicitous, 
but  it  seemed  to  give  an  additional 
stimulus  to  the  sculptor’s  exertions,  which,  within  the  next  five  years, 

included  a  fine  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  poet  Col¬ 
lins,  now  in  Chichester 
Cathedral ;  another  in 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  to 
the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Morley,  who,  with  her 
infant  son,  perished  at 
sea  ;  another,  personify¬ 
ing  the  passage,  “  Come 
ye  blessed,”  in  memory 
of  Miss  Cromwell ;  and 
a  group  of  “  Venus  and 
Cupid,”  for  his  early 
friend  and  patron,  Mr. 
Knight,  of  Portland 
Place,  London. 

But  we  must  pass  on 
to  the  next  eventful 
epoch  of  this  illustrious 
artist’s  life.  “  Ann,”  he 
said  to  his  wife,  on  the 
day  when  Reynolds  had 
made  the  ill-natured  ob¬ 
servation  on  his  mar¬ 
riage,  “  I  have  long 


eminence,  and  was  in  comparative  affluence,  and  when  “  his  funds  would  I  thought  I  could  rise  to  distinction  in  Art  without  studying  it  in  Italy, 
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bat  these  words  of  Reynolds  have  determined  me.  I  shall  go  to  Rome 
as  soon  as  my  affairs  are  fit  to  be  left :  and  to  show  him  that  wedlock  is 
fit  for  a  man’s  good  rather  than  for  his  harm,  you  shall  accompany  me. 
If  I  remain  here  I  shall  be  accused  of  ignorance  concerning  those  noble 
works  of  Art  which  are  to  the  sight  of  a  sculptor  what  learning  is  to  a 
man  of  genius,  and  you  will  lie  under 
the  charge  of  detaining  me.”  His 
wife  willingly  acceded  to  his  wishes  ; 
but  their  determination  was  kept  a 
secret  from  every  one,  nor  did  they 
seek  assistance  from  any  quarter,  de¬ 
termining,  in  their  mutual  independ¬ 
ence  of  mind,  that  their  own  re¬ 
sources  should  meet  the  expenses  of 
their  journey.  Five  years,  however, 
elapsed  ere  their  care  and  frugality 
had  accumulated  funds  sufficient  for 
the  object.  It  was  evident  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  absent  a  considerable 
time,  for  he  sold  all  his  works  off  ere 
he  left  England  in  the  spring  of  1787. 

What  the  feelings  of  this  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  artist  must  have 
been  on  arriving  at  Rome,  may  be 
imagined  but  not  described.  In  the 
midst  of  the  glories  of  ancient  sculp¬ 
tured  and  pictorial  art  accumulated 
in  that  vast  museum,  his  mind  must 
have  expanded  while  it  revelled  in 
the  magnificence  spread  around  him. 

All  that  the  conquests  and  the  luxu¬ 
riance  of  the  old  Romans,  all  that  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  most  sump¬ 
tuous  and  sensual  ecclesiastical  estab¬ 
lishment  that  ever  existed,  had 
gathered  together,  he  found  ready 
for  his  admiration  and  study.  But 
Flaxman  saw,  as  Cunningham  rightly 
thinks,  that  the  great  artists  of  Italy 
had  fallen  into  extravagance  and 
error  in  their  aims  to  interpret  the 
doctrines  of  the  Romish  church 
through  tbeir  art,  and  that  he  might 
serve  the  Protestant  religion  by  a  far 
different  application  of  the  resources 
of  art.  Such  was  the  feeling  with 
which  his  subsequent  efforts  were 
imbued,  whenever  the  subject  de¬ 
manded  or  would  admit  of  its  display 
— a  feeling  inspired  by  the  simple 
yet  beautiful  truths  of  revelation. 

But  his  residence  in  Rome  could 
not  be  for  the  purpose  of  study  only  : 
his  finances  would  not  permit  this ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  labour  for 
the  means  to  enable  him  to  remain  where  he  was ;  and  moreover,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  his  own  inclination  subservient  to  that  of  his  patron. 
His  first  labours  were  directed  to  a  series  of  designs  from  Homer  for 
Mrs.  Hare  Nayler,  consisting  of  thirty-nine  from  the  “  Iliad,”  and  thirty- 
four  from  the  “  Odyssey.”  This  set  of  designs,  for  which  he  received 
about  fifteen  shillings 
each,  elicited  the  high¬ 
est  praise  from  the 
public  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  they  were 
engraved  in  outline 
by  Piroli,  Moses,  and 
Blake  :  the  copyright 
of  this  work  is  now  the 
property,  we  believe,  of 
Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn,  the 
enterprising  publisher. 

Flaxman’s  name  was 
now  famous ;  and  when 
this  is  the  case  with  an 
artist  he  generally  finds 
patronage :  he  executed 
for  Mr.  T.  Hope,  the 
author  of  “  Anastasias, ” 
a  charming  group,  in 
marble,  of  “  Cephalus 
and  Aurora,”  the  figures 
of  a  small  size  ;  and  the 
Countess  Spencer  gave 
him  a  commission  for  a 
series  of  designs  to 
illustrate  iEschylus. 

These  designs,  thirty- 
six  in  number,  have 
also  been  made  public  through  the  engravings  by  Piroli,  Moses,  and 
Howard.  The  work  is  also  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bohn.  The  character 
of  these  compositions  is  based  on  that  of  the  ancient  sculptures,  and 
they  are  worthy  to  be  classed  with  the  Homeric  series  for  simplicity 
and  grandeur  of  conception.  Flaxman  received  one  guinea  each  for 


them  ;  a  paltry  remuneration  for  such  works  of  genius.  His  next  patron 
— the  term  seems  strangely  misapplied,  for  patronage  generally  infers 
liberality  towards  the  employed — was  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  Bishop  of  Derry : 
for  this  titled  dignitary  of  the  church  he  engaged  to  execute  a  group  of 
four  figures,  larger  than  life ;  the  subject  “  Athamas,”  from  Ovid’s  “Meta¬ 
morphoses  :  ”  the  price  at  which  the 
artist  agreed  to  execute  the  work 
was  six  hundred  pounds — scarcely 
more  than  a  second-rate  sculptor  of 
the  present  day  would  receive  for 
six  ordinary  busts.  The  group  was 
finished — paid  for  to  the  exact  sum 
— not  a  shilling  more — and  was  sent 
home  to  the  bishop’s  seat  at  Ick- 
worth,  in  Suffolk.  “  Flaxman,”  says 
his  biographer,  “  must  have  lost  some 
hundred  pounds  by  this  piece  of 
patronage.” 

The  next  grand  series  of  designs 
executed  by  him  was  another  com¬ 
mission  from  Mr.  T.  Hope :  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  hundred  and  nine  sub¬ 
jects  from  Dante’s  “  Divina  Comine- 
dia  ;  ”  namely,  thirty-eight  from  the 
“  Inferno,”  the  same  number  from 
the  “  Purgatorio,”  and  thirty-three 
from  the  “  Paradiso.”  Flaxman’s 
imagination  appears  to  have  revelled 
in  the  marvels  and  beauties  of  this 
extraordinary  poem ;  here  he  was 
less  shackled  in  his  adherence  to  the 
antique  than  in  the  subjects  from 
Homer  and  iEschylus,  consequently 
we  find  in  them  greater  variety  of 
fancy  and  greater  originality,  arising 
from  his  being  thrown  more  on  his 
resources,  and  less  on  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  what  others  had  done  before 
him.  For  these  designs  Flaxman 
received  one  guinea  each. 

Seven  years  had  now  been  passed 
in  Italy,  not  quite  without  pecuniary 
profit,  and  certainly  not  without  ad¬ 
vantage  in  his  studies  and  to  his 
reputation,  for  he  had  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Florence. 
But  he  thought  it  was  now  time  for 
him  to  return  home  ;  hither  then  he 
came,  took  a  house  in  Buckingham 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  and  at  once 
commenced  his  labours  on  a  work 
for  which  he  had  received  a  com¬ 
mission  while  in  Rome,  a  monument 
to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  who  died  in  1793.  This  monument  was  erected 
at  the  sole  expense  of  A.  Baily,  Esq.,  at  the  cost  of  2,500Z. :  it  is  placed 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  “  In  this  work,”  Dr.  Waagen  says,  “  the  friend  of 
English  Art  may  joyfully  hail  the  dawn  of  sculpture  again  in  this  country. 
The  great  judge,  seated  in  his  robes,  proves  that  Flaxman  was  ready  and 
able  to  adopt  a  realistic  conception  wherever  it  was  appropriate  ;  while 

the  arrangement  and 
execution  of  the  figures 
of  Wisdom  and  Justice 
show  that  correct  plas¬ 
tic  feeling  which  had 
been  so  long  neglected 
in  England.  In  the  con¬ 
demned  youth,  pros¬ 
trate  on  the  ground, 
all  the  warmth  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  spirited  origi¬ 
nality  of  the  artist  is 
displayed.  The  execu¬ 
tion,  alone,  is  not  so 
perfect  as  could  be  de¬ 
sired.”  This  last  obser¬ 
vation  applies  to  the 
majority  of  Flaxman’s 
sculptures ;  they  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  delicacy 
and  the  mechanism  of 
his  Art.  When  Banks 
— who  with  Bacon  and 
Nollekens  were  at  this 
time  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  renown  —  saw 
the  Mansfield  monu¬ 
ment,  he  remarked  to 
a  friend,  “  This  little 
man  cuts  us  all  out.”  A  series  of  designs  made  about  this  period,  and 
presented  to  his  wife  as  a  birthday  gift,  must  not  be  suffered  to  pass 
over  unnoticed;  they  represented  the  presumed  adventures  of  the 
“  Knight  of  the  Burning  Cross,”  and  are  full  of  a  rich  poetical  imagina¬ 
tion,  conveying  a  profitable  lesson  upon  the  Christian  virtues. 


“  DELIVER  US  PROM  EVIL.” 
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In  1797  Flaxman  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  when 
he  sent  to  the  exhibition  of  the  year  three  subjects,  in  bas-relief,  from  the 
New  Testament— one  of  which,  the  “  Raising  of  Jairus’s  Daughter,”  *  is 
here  engraved — and  the  monument,  also  a  bas-relief,  erected  in  the  chapel 
of  University  College,  Oxford,  to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished 
oriental  scholar,  Sir  William  Jones.  Three  years  afterwards  he  became 
a  full  member  of  that  corporate  body,  to  which  he  presented  his  group 
of  “  Apollo  and  Marpessa.” 

Our  allotted  space  permits  us  to  allude  briefly  to  the  sculptured  works 
which  he  executed  during  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years  :  his  best  arc  de¬ 
cidedly  those  of  a  monumental 
character  ;  his  religious  feelings 
entered  deeply  into  his  compo¬ 
sitions  of  this  nature,  which  gene¬ 
rally  had  some  scriptural  refer¬ 
ence.  Thus  in  the  monument  for 
fhe  family  of  Sir  Francis  Baring,  in 
Micheldean  Church,  Hampshire, 
are  three  subjects  suggested  by 
the  “  Lord’s  Prayer  ;  ”  —  “  Thy 
Kingdom  Come,”  “Thy  Will  be 
Done,”  and  “  Deliver  us  from 
Evil ;  ”  two  of  these  will  be  found 
among  our  illustrations  :  the  last 
is  one  of  the  grandest  of  modern 
conceptions.  In  the  monument 
in  memory  of  Mary  Lushington, 
in  Lewisham  Church,  Kent,  he 
embodied  the  words  “Blessed  are 
they  that  Mourn.”  Other  works  of 
a  nearly  similar  character  are  the 
monuments  of  Countess  Spencer, 

Mrs.  Tighe,  the  poetical  writer,  of 
some  members  of  the  Yarborough 
family,  and  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clowes, 
of  St.  John’s  Church,  Manchester. 

His  most  important  historical  monuments  are  those  erected  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  in  honour  of  Admirals  Nelson  and  Howe,  but  the  genius  of 
the  sculptor  did  not  shine  conspicuously  in  works  of  this  kind  ;  his  mind 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  deeds  of  warriors,  and  it  therefore  added 
no  laurels  to  his  own  Art,  and  reflected  back  none  of  those  won  by  the 
valiant  men  whose  deeds  he  was  called  upon  to  commemorate.  Of 
his  statues  of  distinguished  persons,  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in 
St.  Paul’s,  takes  the  first  place  ;  others  worthy  of  high  commendation  are 
those  of  Sir  John  Moore,  in  bronze,  at  Glasgow;  of  Pitt,  in  the  town  hall 
of  the  same  city  ;  and  of  Joseph  Warton,  Burns,  and  John  Kemble;  nor 


must  his  works  erected  in  our  East  Indian  dominions  be  forgotten — the 
statue  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  the  monuments  to  the  Marquis  of  Corn¬ 
wallis  and  the  missionary  Schwartz ;  the  statues  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  and  of  Warren  Hastings. 

In  1810  the  Royal  Academy  came  to  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  Professor 
of  Sculpture;  the  post  was  at  once  offered  to,  and  accepted  by,  Flaxman. 
The  lectures  he  delivered  while  occupying  this  position  were  attended  by 
a  numerous  auditory,  and  elicited  universal  approbation  from  his  hearers, 
though  from  his  unimpassioned  mauner  of  delivery  and  the  absence  of 
such  glowing  language  as  his  subject  might  have  prompted,  they  lost 

much  of  their  interest  as  public 
orations  :  but  they  read  well. 

There  is  still  another  class  of 
the  works  of  Flaxman  which,  as 
yet,  has  been  scarcely  alluded  to 
— his  ideal  sculptures:  these  were 
mostly  executed  during  the  latter 
portion  of  his  lifetime.  His  group 
of  “  The  Archangel  Michael  van¬ 
quishing  Satan,”  engraved  in  the 
Art-Journal  four  or  five  yeai’s 
since,  is  a  grand  conception,  not 
unworthy  of  the  best  days  of 
sculptured  Art  ;  the  “  Mercury 
and  Pandora,”  also  engraved  in 
the  Art- Journal,  modelled  from 
one  of  his  designs  from  Hesiod, 
is  exquisitely  graceful :  his  statues 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  of  Raffaelle, 
the  “Psyche”  and  the  “Apollo  as 
a  Shepherd,”  all  evidence  the  poe¬ 
tical  feeling  that  pervaded  the 
sculptor’s  mind.  But  perhaps, 
after  all,  there  is  not  one  of 
Flaxman’s  conceptions  —  though 
it  must  not  be  classed  with  the 
works  now  spoken  of — which  so  well  marks  the  high  order  of  his  genius, 
as  the  “Shield  of  Achilles,”  modelled  for  Messrs.  Rundell  &  Bridge,  and 
executed  by  them.  This  work,  from  the  engraving  by  Freebairn,  is  too 
well  known  to  every  lover  of  A  rt  to  require  description. 

In  1820  Flaxman  lost  his  wife,  the  beloved  partner  of  his  joys  and  his 
anxieties  for  thirty-eight  years  :  the  bereavement  was  irreparable  to  a 
man  of  a  disposition  so  constituted  as  his  was,  and  to  one  then  advancing 
towards  his  seventieth  year.  He  survived  her  only  six  years — years  of 
mental  gloom  and  lethargy — and  died  after  a  short  illness  on  the  7 th  of 
December,  1826:  his  body  rests  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Gilcs-in-the 
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Fields :  a  purer  spirit  than  we  believe  John  Flaxman’s  to  have  been 
never  left  the  earth. 

We  feel  this  to  be  a  meagre  history  of  so  great  and  good  a  man  :  the 
mere  narrative  has  so  grown  upon  us  as  we  wrote  as  to  leave  no  space 
for  reflection  upon  him  or  his  works,  though  a  page  or  two  would  not 


*  The  drawing  from  which  our  engraving  is  made  was  kindly  lent  to  us  bv  Mrs. 
Bnscoe,  the  lady  of  J  Ivatt  Briscoe,  .Esq.,  of  Fox  Hills,  Surrey.  It  was  made  for 
Airs.  Briscoe  by  Flaxman,  as  a  suggestion  for  the  monument  to  her  sister,  subse¬ 
quently  executed  in  marble  by  the  great  sculptor,  and  placed  in  the  church  of 
Cncrtsey,  where  it  now  stands.  Air.  and  Mrs.  Briscoe  were  among  the  most 
esteemed  friends  of  Flaxman,  and  possess  some  of  his  most  interesting  letters. 


suffice  to  sum  up  his  excellencies  as  a  man  and  an  artist.  In  both 
characters  he  was  an  ornament  to  his  country,  and  a  model  for  all  whom 
God  has  endowed  with  gifts  beyond  their  fellows.  “  Flaxman,  Sir,”  said 
an  artist  of  eminence  to  Allan  Cunningham,  “  is  inaccessible  to  either 
censure  or  praise — he  is  proud  but  not  shy — diffident  but  not  retiring — 
as  plain  as  a  peasant  in  his  dress,  and  as  humble  as  the  rudest  clown,  yet 
all  that  unites  in  making  up  this  remarkable  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
genius — and  were  you  to  try  one  other  ingredient,  may  I  be  hanged  if 
you  wrould  form  so  glorious  a  creature.”  There  is  a  statue  of  him,  by  his 
pupil,  M.  T.  Watson,  in  University  College,  where  also  is  the  large  collection 
of  Flaxman’s  models  and  drawings,  presented  by  his  relative.  Miss  Denman. 
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ON  THE  FADING  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTUEES. 


Photography  has  arrived  to  such  a  point 
of  excellence,  and  is  now  applied  to  so  many 
very  useful  purposes,  that  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  any  question  upon  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  pictures  should  have  arisen. 
Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  many  of  the 
best  photographs  which  have  been  produced 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  have 
either  entirely  disappeared,  or  are  rapidly 
fading  out.  Many  of  the  photographic  pub¬ 
lications,  of  the  continent  especially,  some 
of  which  I  have  in  my  possession,  quickly 
gave  indications  of  decay,  which  is  certainly 
increasing  ;  and  some  of  the  works  of  our 
best  photographers,  show  by  the  loss  of 
well-defined  sharp  lines,  that  the  evil  is  at 
work,  and  that  shortly  a  blank  sheet  alone 
will  remain  of  the  charming  pictures  which 
wei'e  originally  produced.  An  inquiry  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  has  been  instituted,  at 
the  instigation  of  H.E.H.  Prince  Albert,  by 
the  Photographic  Society,  and  with  a  libe¬ 
rality  which  shows  his  devotion  to  the 
photographic  art ;  his  Eoyal  Highness  has 
placed  fifty  pounds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee  to  whom  this  inquiry  has  been 
entrusted.  It  is  well  known  that  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  and  the  Prince  are  much  devoted  to 
the  Art  of  photography.  Not  merely  are 
they  purchasers  of  the  best  photographs, 
but  his  Eoyal  Highness  is  himself  a  pho¬ 
tographer.  Having  observed  that  many  of 
the  pictures  in  the  extensive  collection  in 
the  palace  are  fading  out,  Prince  Albert  at 
once  determined  on  investigating  the  cause 
of  this,  and  on  enlisting  a  committee  of 
practised  photographers  to  examine  the 
subject.  The  committee  appointed  consist  of 
Dr.  Percy  and  Dr.  Diamond,  with  Messrs. 
Delamotte,  Hardwick,  Pollock,  and  Shad- 
bolt.  This  committee  have  very  properly 
issued  a  circular  requesting  information, 
and  specimens  from  all  those  who  may  have 
practised  photography  for  any  time.  Thus, 
they  will  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  some 
valuable  results,  which  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  obtained  for  many  years.  Having 
heard  fears  expressed  as  to  the  permanence 
of  photographic  pictures,  and  having  learned 
that  the  sale  of  these  productions  has  been 
seriously  affected,  by  an  increasing  opinion 
that  they  are  not  capable  of  being  rendered 
quite  permanent,  I  am  induced  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  this  subject,  the  result  of 
fourteen  years’  experience,  with  the  hope 
of  checking  a  prejudice  which  must,  if  not 
corrected,  act  most  prejudicially  on  photo¬ 
graphy.  At  once  and  decidedly  I  must 
express  my  opinion, — that,  when  properly 
prepared ,  a  photographic  picture  will 
never  fade.  The  fading  of  a  photograph 
only  marks  the  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the 
photographer. 

This  assertion  depends  upon  hundreds  of 
experiments,  made  with  productions  which 
were  amongst  the  earliest  of  the  examples 
of  fixing  with  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the 
personal  gifts  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  of 
others,  by  Hill  &  Adamson  of  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  John  Eox  Talbot’s  photographs  fixed 
with  common  salt,  the  bromide  of  potassium, 
and  the  hyposulpliite  of  soda,  have  also  been 
the  subjects  of  observation.  Photographs 
prepared  by  Mr.  Towson  and  myself  in 
1841  and  1842,  with  the  works  of  Mr.  Owen 
and  many  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  prac¬ 
tising  the  art  eight  and  ten  years  since,  have 
been  tested  in  various  ways.  The  experi¬ 
ments  consisted  in  suspending  the  photo¬ 
graph  with  and  without  glass,  in  a  room 
exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  sunshine,  and 
under  the  effects,  at  one  period,  of  the  humid 


and  saline  atmosphere  of  Plymouth  and 
Falmouth,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  the 
metropolis,  a  similar  set  being  preserved  in 
portfolios.  In  some  examples  the  pictures 
rapidly  disappeared,  in  others  they  resisted 
all  the  influences  of  light  and  moisture  for 
years.  But  few  of  the  actual  pictures  on 
which  the  experiments  were  made  exist,  as 
most  of  them  were  very  inferior  productions, 
compared  with  those  with  which  we  are  now 
familiar.  Some  of  Mr.  Talbot’s,  of  Mr. 
Owen’s  earliest  works,  of  Hill  &  Adamson’s 
pictures  made  in  1844,  and  a  few  others, 
however,  now  before  me,  have  endured 
full  exposure  for  many  years,  without  any 
change  in  their  original  degrees  of  intensity. 
Everything  depending  on  the  chemical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  material  on  the  paper  forming 
the  picture,  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject 
will  be  necessary. 

Sclieele  *  determined  by  excellent  experi¬ 
ments  that  nitrate  and  chloride  of  silver 
became  when  darkened,  pure  metallic  silver 
in  a  state  of  fine  division.  I  have  long 
since  f  recorded  my  conviction,  and  given 
the  experimental  evidence  upon  which  that 
conviction  was  founded,  to  the  same  effect. 
Some  chemists  of  eminence  have  disputed 
this,  and  are  disposed  to  regard  the  darken¬ 
ed  salt  as  a  sub-chloride  of  silver.  % 

The  following  experiment  of  Scheele, 
upon  which  I  have  founded  many  others, 
appears  convincing  on  this  point. 

“  I  mixed  so  much  of  distilled  water  with 
well  edulcorated  horn  silver  as  would  just 
cover  this  powder.  The  half  of  this  mixture 
I  poured  into  a  white  crystal  phial,  exposed 
it  to  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  shook  it 
several  times  each  day  ;  the  other  half  I 
set  by  in  a  dark  place.  After  having 
exposed  the  one  mixture  during  the  space 
of  two  weeks,  I  filtrated  the  water  standing 
over  the  luna  cornua  grown  already  black  ; 
I  let  some  of  this  water  fall  by  drops  into  a 
solution  of  silver,  which  was  immediately 
precipitated  into  horn  silver.” 

In  the  last  edition  of  my  “Researches 
on  Light  ”  I  have  placed  in  the  clearest 
manner  of  which  I  am  capable,  all  the 
experiments  on  this  subject  before  the 
reader,  and  to  these  I  would  refer  the 
chemical  photographer.  One  or  two  ex¬ 
periments  confirmatory  of  that  of  Scheele 
I  am,  however,  disposed  to  quote.  “Pure 
chloride  of  silver  was  prepared  with  great 
care,  well  washed  with  boiling  distilled 
water,  until  neither  nitrate  of  silver  nor 
muriatic  acid  produced  any  precipitate,  and 
then  dried.  Five  grains  of  the  salt  were 
put  into  a  long  test  tube  full  of  distilled 
water,  and  placed  in  the  sunshine  to  darken, 
the  powder  being  frequently  moved  that 
every  part  might  be  acted  upon  by  the 
sun’s  rays.  It  was  found  even  after  an 
exposure  of  a  few  minutes  that  the  water 
contained  chlorine  ;  it  became  opaque  on 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  this 
very  gradually  increased  as  the  chloride 
darkened.  The  darkening  process  was 
continued  for  several  hours,  after  which 
the  solution  was  filtered  to  free  it  from 
chloride  of  silver,  and  nitrate  of  silver 
added  to  the  filtered  solution  ;  this  pre¬ 
cipitated  chloride  of  silver,  which,  when 
collected,  dried,  and  weighed,  gave  P4 
grains  on  one  occasion  ;  1  grain  on  another  ; 
and  l-5  on  a  third  trial.  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  chlorine  is  liberated  during 
the  process  of  darkening. 

“  The  exposure  in  water  was  in  another 
case  continued  for  several  days  ;  no  greater 

*  “  Chemical  Observations  and  Experiments  on  Air 
and  Fire,”  by  Charles  William  Scheele.  Ed.  1780. 

f  “Researches  on  Light,”  1st  ed.,  1S44 ;  and  2nd  ed., 
1854. 

t  Consult  Mr.  Hardwick’s  excellent  little  work,  “  A 
Manual  of  Photographic  Chemistry.” 


degree  of  darkening  occurred,  but  a  curious 
fact  was  noticed.  It  was  found  that  during 
the  night  nearly  all  the  chlorine  which 
had  been  liberated  during  the  day  was 
recombined,  and  that  the  darkened  powder 
became  lighter. 

“  In  these  experiments  the  presence  of 
organic  matter  had  been  carefully  avoided. 
It  now  became  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  chloride  of  silver  darken¬ 
ing  by  the  solar  rays  on  paper.  Bath 
post  paper,  highly  glazed,  was  coated  with 
chloride  of  silver  in  the  usual  way,  all 
free  nitrate  of  silver  being  washed  off.  The 
paper  was  exposed  to  sunshine  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  in  which  time  it  had  passed  to 
a  fine  olive  brown  metallic  colour.  The 
paper  was  now  cut  into  pieces  ;  some  parts 
were  immersed  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid, 
which  produced  no  change ;  others  in  am¬ 
monia,  which  had  not  the  slightest  effect 
upon  them :  therefore  it  was  evident  that 
no  oxide  of  silver  was  present.  On  putting 
fragments  of  the  paper  into  nitric  acid 
diluted  with  equal  parts  of  water,  all  the 
darkened  portion  was  rapidly  dissolved  off, 
and  the  paper  was  left  of  a  lilac  colour. 
Hence  we  have  very  satisfactory  proof  that 
metallic  silver  is  eventually  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  chloridated  photographic 
papers,  and  that  the  under  sensitive  surface 
is  preserved  in  the  condition  of  a  sub¬ 
chloride  of  silver  by  the  opacity  of  the 
superficial  coat.” — Researches  on  Light ,  pp. 
78-80,  2nd  edition. 

The  liberation  of  iodine  from  the  iodide 
of  silver  has  been  proved  by  similar  sets 
of  experiments  to  those  on  the  chloride. 
Whether  the  experiments  have  been  made 
on  the  daguerreotype  plate,  on  the  calotype 
paper,  or  on  the  ordinary  chloridated  paper, 
the  results  have  proved  the  same  ;  in  all 
cases,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  have  been 
liberated.  It  is  quite  true  that  after  a  brief 
exposure  to  sunshine,  ammonia  will  remove 
the  darkened  surface  of  paper,  showing  that 
the  first  change  is  the  formation  of  an 
oxide  of  silver,  the  oxygen  substituting  the 
chlorine,  as  it  has  been  shown  it  will  do  by 
M.  Dumas.  This  oxide  of  silver  is  rapidly 
reduced  ; — even  precipitated  oxide  of  silver 
soon  parts  with  its  oxygen,  under  the  power¬ 
ful  agency  of  the  solar  rays. 

The  fading  of  pictures  has  reference  to 
the  positive  pictures,  it  rarely  happens  that 
the  negatives  suffer.  Now,  on  the  positive 
picture  we  have  the  images  formed  by 
finely  divided  metallic  silver,  and,  of  course, 
before  the  picture  is  fixed,  there  is  much 
undecomposed  chloride  of  silver  on  the 
paper.  Sir  John  Herschel  taught  us  in 
1849  to  employ  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  as 
the  only  really  permanent  fixing  agent. 
“  The  use  of  the  liquid  hyposulpliite  for 
fixing  the  photographic  impression,  in  virtue 
of  the  property  which  they  possess,  and 
which  was  I  believe,  first  pointed  out  in 
my  paper  on  those  salts  in  ‘  Brewster’s 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine  ’  (1819- 
1820),  of  readily  dissolving  the  chloride  and 
other  combinations  of  silver  insoluble  in 
the  generality  of  menstrua.” — Herschel. 

If  photographers  had  attended  faithfully 
to  the  first  directions  of  Sir  John  Herschel 
we  should  not  now  be  hearing  of  fading 
photographs.  It  is  therefore  of  moment  to 
give  in  his  own  words  the  directions  of  him 
who  did  so  much  for  the  philosophy  of 
photography,  as  to  make  us  regret  that  he 
so  soon  abandoned  the  investigation. 

“If  the  paper  be  muriated  or  prepared 
with  other  insoluble  argentine  compounds 
— it  is  to  be  washed  in  water  containing  a 
little  salt,  which  is  beneficial  by  removing 
the  silver  (free  nitrate  of  silver)  a.s  fast  as 
abstracted  from  the  paper.  This  first 
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washing  greatly  diminishes  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  photograph  to  further  im¬ 
pressions  of  light,  and  if  merely  nitrated, 
destroys  it  entirely  if  the  paper  be  thin. 
If  otherwise,  it  may  be  considered  as  half 
fixed,  and  may  be  preserved,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  inspected  in  feeble  lights,  till  convenient 
to  fix  it  completely.  To  do  this  it  must  he 
thoroughly  dried ,  and  then  brushed  over  very 
quicldy  with  a  flat  camel-hair  brush  dipped 
in  the  saturated  solution  of  the  hyposulphite, 
first  on  the  face  and  then  on  the  back.  This, 
having  remained  on  it  till  the  paper  is 
completely  penetrated  with  it,  must  be 
washed  off  with  repeated  and  copious 
effusions  of  water  aided  by  a  soft  sponge, 
with  a  dabbing  motion,  often  turning  the 
picture  until  the  liquid  comes  off  without 
the  slightest  sweetness.  The  photograph  is 
then  fixed,  and  may  be  dried  and  put  by  ; 
but  to  make  it  secure  it  is  best  to  repeat  the 
process,  and  if  the  paper  be  thick  even  a  third 
time." 

This  is  the  essential  process  for  render¬ 
ing  the  photographs  perfectly  permanent. 
There  is,  however,  another  paragraph, 
which,  although  it  applies  especially  to 
negatives,  has  a  most  important  bearing 
upon  the  perfection  and  permanence  of 
positive  photographs. 

“  The  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  silver 
being  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition, 
accompanied  with  separation  of  silver  in 
the  state  of  sulphuret,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
very  careful  in  washing  away  the  very  last 
traces  of  this  salt,  especially  if  it  be  intended 
to  use  the  photograph  for  re-transfers,  in 
which  case  a  deposition  of  sulphuret  within 
its  pores  is  fatal,  since  it  renders  the  paper 
unequally  opaque.  It  is  for  this  reason  we 
recommend  to  apply  the  hyposulphite  con¬ 
centrated  and  quickly ;  since  if  it  be  not  in 
excess  at  every  point  of  the  paper,  the 
deposit  of  sulphuret  takes  place  at  the  first 
contact,  and  can  never  be  got  rid  of.” — 
Philosophical  Trans.  1840. 

It  is  usual,  at  present,  to  soak  the  pictures 
for  many  hours  in  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
the  water  being  several  times  changed.  The 
water  is  to  dissolve  out  the  soluble  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  and  silver.  Of  course  the 
first  water  removes  the  most,  and  each  suc¬ 
cessive  portion  removes  less  and  less  from 
the  paper,  but  still  some  ;  and  even  the  last 
portion  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  these  salts.  From  this  the  pho¬ 
tograph  is  taken  and  dried,  with  some  hypo¬ 
sulphite  adhering.  This  and  this  only  is 
the  cause  of  the  fading  of  photographs. 
Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
fact  that  paper,  like  linen,  has  the  power  of 
holding,  by  the  exercise  of  a  force  peculiarly 
energetic  in  all  porous  bodies,  salts  in  solu¬ 
tion  with  a  remarkable  tenacity.  Mere 
soking  in  water  is  insufficient.  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  uses  and  recommended  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  boiling  water,  and  even  two  or  three 
washings  in  boiling  water,  to  overcome  this. 
Mr.  Malone  called  in,  with  much  effect,  the 
aid  of  a  chemical  agent,  caustic  potash,  to 
remove  the  last  portions  ;  but  nothing 
answers  so  thoroughly  as  the  dabbing 
motion  of  a  sponge,  as  recommended  by 
Herschel.  In  my  “  Popular  Treatise  on 
the  Art  of  Photography,”  published  in  1841, 
I  have  especially  insisted  that  the  photo¬ 
graph  should  be  placed  upon  an  inclined 
plane,  adown  which  a  small  stream  of  water 
has  been  allowed  to  flow,  and  that  the 
sponge,  as  recommended,  should  be  applied. 
The  mechanical  action  thoroughly  frees  the 
salt  from  the  paper,  and  the  water  carries  it 
at  once  away.  When  this  plan  is  adopted, 
a  photograph  is  rendered  as  permanent  as  a 
print  from  an  engraver’s  plate,  and  I  believe 
the  records  of  to-day  might  thus  be  handed 


down  to  those  who  will  succeed  us  upon 
this  earth  of  ours. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  photo¬ 
graph  made  by  intense  sunlight,  although 
not  darker  than  one  produced  by  long  ex¬ 
posure  in  dull  weather,  appears  to  have 
penetrated  more  thoroughly  into  the  paper, 
the  chemical  change  has  gone  on  to  a 
greater  depth,  and  consequently  the  picture 
is  actually,  to  a  certain  extent,  self-fixed. 
This  may  be  proved  by  the  action  of  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate.  In  one  case  it  will  scarcely 
attack  the  photograph,  in  the  other  it  readily 
removes  the  picture. 

The  phenomena  attendant  on  the  fading 
of  photographs  are  curious,  and  have  not 
yet  been  thoroughly  investigated.  All  pic¬ 
tures  begin  to  fade  by  the  giving  way  of  the 
edges  of  the  darker  objects,  and  especially 
of  those  which  are  near  the  borders  of  the 
paper.  The  cause  of  this,  in  all  cases,  I 
conceive  to  be  the  presence  of  minute  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  hyposulphites,  or  sulphites,  both 
which  are  liable,  if  present,  to  act  slowly 
but  surely  upon  the  pictures,  especially  when 
assisted  by  the  combined  influences  of  at¬ 
mospheric  moisture  and  light.  In  using 
old  hyposulphite  of  soda,  containing  as  it 
does  silver  in  solution,  a  pleasing  colour  is 
produced  by  the  formation  of  a  sulphuret 
of  silver,  which  is,  in  combination  with  the 
metallic  silver  of  the  picture,  liable  to  quick 
decomposition.  Hence  we  find  that  nearly 
all  pictures  which  have  the  peculiar  tone 
which  is  due  to  this  practice  are  very  liable 
to  fade.  Concentrated  and  fresh  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  alone  should  be  employed.  If 
a  picture  which  has  a  tendency  to  fade  be 
placed  in  the  sunshine,  covered  with  three 
differently  coloured  media,  such  as  red,  blue, 
and  yellow  glasses,  it  will  generally  be  found 
to  darken  under  the  yellow,  and  bleach 
under  the  blue  glass.  With  many  pictures 
very  decided  indications  of  colour,  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  colours  of  the  media 
respectively  through  which  the  solar  radia¬ 
tions  have  permeated,  will  be  found  upon 
the  paper  ;  the  yellow  being  produced  by 
the  formation  of  a  metallic  bronzy  surface 
after  the  darkening  has  reached  its  maxi¬ 
mum  ;  the  red  results  from  a  similar  action. 
In  both  these  cases  it  appears  that  the  rays 
i  act  to  produce  the  revival  of  the  metal  more 
perfectly  than  is  effected  by  the  first  action 
of  the  sunshine  in  producing  the  photo¬ 
graph,  That  the  molecular  arrangement 
should  be  such  as  to  impart  the  power  of 
reflecting  differently  coloured  rays  is  not  a 
little  remarkable.  It  is  only  at  a  certain 
point  that  blue  is  produced  upon  the  paper ; 
the  first  action  is  to  change  the  ordinary 
brown  colour  of  the  photograph  to  a  pecu¬ 
liar  iron  black,  which  soon  changes  to  an 
indigo  or  blue  colour,  and  then  speedily 
gives  way,  Aiding  rapidly  until  all  is 
obliterated. 

Many  of  these  slow  changes,  which  take 
place  in  photographs  imperfectly  fixed,  are 
well  worthy  the  study  of  all  who  are  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  science  of  the  subject.  Amongst 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  changes  which 
a  peculiar  kind  of  picture,  produced  by  a 
process  of  my  discovery,  to  which  I  gave 
the  name  of  “  the  chromotype,”  undergoes. 
The  chromotype  picture  is  obtained  by  pre¬ 
paring  paper  with  a  salt  of  chromium  and 
of  copper,  which  is,  after  the  image  is  fixed 
upon  it,  washed  over  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  picture  is  then  brought 
out  by  the  formation  of  the  bright  red 
chromate  of  silver.  There  is  great  difficulty 
in  giving  permanence  to  these  pictures ; 
indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  they 
admit  of  absolute  fixation,  since  the  chrom¬ 
ate  of  silver  fades  under  the  ordinary  at¬ 
mospheric  influences,  but  it  fades  to  revive 


again,  by  penetrating  the  paper  and  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  back.  Usually  the  face  of  the 
photograph  becomes  covered  with  a  fine 
film  of  metallic  silver,  and  then  the  image 
slowly  redevelopes  itself  on  the  back,  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  perfect  with  time. 
Having  redeveloped  itself  strongly,  the  face 
begins  again  to  clear  itself  up,  and  even¬ 
tually  a  picture  appears  on  either  side  of 
the  paper,  of  tolerably  uniform  intensity, 
which  is,  I  believe,  permanent.  I  have 
some  pictures  which  I  have  kept  for  many 
years  without  change.  Unfortunately,  in 
this  slow  chemical  action,  influences  which 
would  otherwise  have  lain  dormant  in  the 
paper  are  developed,  and  peculiar  spots  and 
irregularities  are  formed  which  disfigure 
the  image. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena  will  now  be  investigated  by  the 
committee  of  the  Photographic  Society. 
That  society  has  not  hitherto  engaged  in 
any  scientific  investigation.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  its  exhibitions  and  its  meetings 
have  materially  tended  to  the  improvement 
of  photography  as  an  Art :  but  the  Science 
of  the  subject  has  now  for  some  years  lain 
dormant.  Let  us  hope  that  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  act  of  the  Prince  Albert  may 
turn  the  attention  of  the  society  to  a  set  of 
investigations  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  of  the  highest  interest  to  all.  Photo¬ 
graphy  is  now  made  available  to  many 
important  ends,  but  its  usefulness  is  still 
capable  of  much  extension,  when  its  physical 
phenomena  are  properly  examined.  Depend 
upon  it,  there  is,  to  use  a  French  form  of 
expression,  a  future  for  photography,  which 
far  exceeds  the  dreams  of  its  sanguine 
admirers,  Robert  Hunt. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE  RESCUE,”  BY  W.  MILLAIS. 

Sir, — Possessed  with,  as  it  appears,  the  romantic 
idea  that  the  perfection  of  pictorial  Art  was 
measured  by  the  correctness  with  which  it  repre¬ 
sents  nature  in  her  varied  moods,  I  found  myself 
studying  the  much-talked-of  picture,  “  The  ’Res¬ 
cue,”  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Beyond  question,  the  artist  has  selected  a  very 
difficult  subject  upon  which  to  try  his  powers.  The 
dramatic  interest  of  the  picture  is  well  sustained  : 
there  is  a  painful  reality  in  the  expression  of  the 
group.  Mr.  Millais  desired  to  convey  to  the  mind 
the  anxious  moment  when  impatient  agony  has 
given  way  before  a  flood  of  heart-o’erpowering  joy  ; 
and  the  eager  mother  clutches  her  appalled  children 
from  the  arms  of  the  fireman  who,  with  cool  courage, 
has  tom  them  from  the  flames  which  have  been 
threatening  to  involve  them.  To  other  critics  I  leave 
all  this  :  there  is,  however,  one  point  which  has  been 
left  unnoticed,  as  far  as  I  know,  and,  as  that  point  is 
to  the  picture  a  fatal  one,  I  have  on  it  especially  a 
word  or  two  to  write.  The  fire  from  which  “  The 
Rescue”  has  been  made,  could  not  possibly  have 
been  any  ordinary  conflagration :  the  flames  that 
are  destroying  are  not  common  flames.  We  must 
surely  see  before  us  Madame  Hengier,  or  the  wife 
of  some  pyrotechnic  artist,  in  the  attic  of  whose 
house  a  large  quantity  of  nitrate  of  strontiau  has 
ignited,  and  hence  the  red-fire  horror  which  suffuses 
itself  over  the  group.  At  the  Surrey  Gardens,  at 
Vauxhall,  and  at  our  theatres  where  melodrama 
reigns  paramount,  such  effects  may  be  seen  as  those 
in  Mr.  Millais’s  picture ;  but  certainly  not  in  the 
midst  of  a  burning  dwelling,  where  wood  is  blazing, 
or  even  the  bricks  incandescent.  The  children  and 
the  fireman  are  painted  in  a  crimson  glow  ;  a  con¬ 
siderable  portiou  of  blue  colouring  the  red  which 
the  artist  has  employed.  The  fireman’s  dress  is 
deeply  black ;  let  us  remember  the  dress  of  the 
brigacle  is  a  dark  green,  and,  in  the  midst  of  red-fire, 
this  would  appear  a  positive  black,  because  the 
green  surface  has  not  the  power  of  reflecting  back  red 
rays  to  the  eye ;  in  this,  therefore,  the  artist  is  cor¬ 
rect,  supposinghe  had  been  dealing  with  monochro¬ 
matic  red  light.  My  impression  is,  that  the  picture 
has  been  studied  under  the  influence  of  light,  which 
has  permeated  ruby-coloured  glass.  The  carpet, 
however,  fails  even  here,  since  the  reds  in  it  would 
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hare  appeared  much  more  intense  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  ;  all  coloured  surfaces  becoming-  more  than 
ordinarily  intense,  when  viewed  in  a  light  of  the 
same  colour  with  themselves.  Now,  in  a  burning 
house,  the  flames  never  produce  a  red  glow,  unless 
it  is  upon  the  clouds  of  humid  vapour  which  float 
in  the  atmosphere  above  the  conflagration,  and 
then  the  glow  is  a  dull  red  one.  Flame,  however 
intense,  has  an  excess  of  yellow  rays ;  the  red 
rays  and  the  blue  are  not  so  abundant  as  in  day¬ 
light.  When  the  flame  is  dull  there  is  less  of  the 
yellow  light,  the  red  becomes  more  prominent, 
and  the  result  is  an  orange  reflection.  If  Mr. 
Millais  will  look  at  a  man  at  night,  sitting  near  a 
brazier  of  burning  coals,  where  they  are  cherry  red 
hot,  as  it  is  called,  he  will  And  a  pure  orange  red 
glow  suffuses  the  skin,  an  intense  orange  the  white 
shirt,  but  no  blue,  no  crimson,  no  pure  red.  If 
“The  Fescue”  is,  as  we  suppose  it  to  be,  from  a 
London  dwelling,  under  charge  of  our  fire  brigade, 
the  colour  on  the  white  dresses  of  the  children,  and. 
the  dress  of  the  fireman  are  equally  untrue.  The 
first  should  have  been  more  yellow  than  red,  and 
the  last  a  yellow-grey ,  the  green  cloth  having  the 
power  of  reflecting  back  much  yellow  light.  Let 
me  advise  Mr.  Millais,  if  he  would  study  the  effect 
of  artificial  light,  to  visit  an  iron-foundry,  or  the 
neighbourhood  of  blast-furnaces  at  night,  when 
he  will  learn  that  rays  other  than  red  illuminate 
surrounding  objects. 

Yours  obediently, 

Chroma. 


CHURCH  RESTORERS  NOT  ENCOURAGERS  OF 
MODERN  ART. 

Sir,' — Some  time  since,  as  most  of  your  readers 
are  aware,  a  worthy  individual  left  500/.  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a  picture  for  a  church  in  Ber¬ 
mondsey,  naming  the  subject.  The  executors  being- 
anxious  to  fulfil  their  duty,  were  at  a  loss  how  to 
obtain  a  picture  of  the  description  required,  when 
upon  its  being  casually  mentioned  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen  to  an  artist,  he  suggested  that  a  similar 
plan  should  be  adopted  as  in  the  case  of  architects 
for  a  building,  i.  e .,  to  invite  by  public  advertise¬ 
ment  artists  to  send  in  sketches  of  the  subject  de¬ 
scribed,  premiums  being  offered,  and  that  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  should  paint  the  picture.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  artists  responded  to  the  call,  and  the  wish 
of  the  donor  was  fully  carried  out,  thus  giving  an 
interest  and  a  stimulant  to  historical  painting. 
Since  that  time,  however,  I  am  sorry  to  observe 
that  a  different  system  has  been  adopted  by  those 
who  profess  to  be  the  most  devoted  to  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  our  churches.  No  subject  of  Art  meets 
with  their  approbation,  except  it  partakes  of  sym¬ 
bolism,  or  the  high  cut  and  dry  style  of  pre- 
Baphaelism.  I  have  before  me  a  report  of  the 
restoration  of  Newark  Church,*  in  which  are  the 
following  remarks  : — “  The  fine  painting  of  ‘  The 
liaising  of  Lazarus,’  by  W.  Hilton,  F.A.,  which 
had  been  presented  by  him  to  the  church,  occupied 
the  position  of  altar-piece,  and  had  superseded 
pictures  of  Moses  and  Aaron  of  more  ancient  date, 
wliich  in  their  turn  had  been  preceded  by  a  white 
plastered  background,  on  which  were  found,  in  bold 
black  letter,  with  red  initials,  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  of  a  date  supposed  to  be  shortly  subsequent 
to  the  Keformation.”  *  *  *  “  In  the  chancel 

a  new  reredos,  in  Ancaster  stone,  of  beautiful  de¬ 
sign,  has  replaced  Hilton’s  picture,  which  has  found 
a  suitable  (?)  resting-place  in  the  north  transept.” 
On  the  foregoing,  I  have  only  to  remark  whether, 
on  the  removal  of  the  picture,  the  restoration  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  would  not  have  been  more 
congenial  to  the  canons  of  our  Protestant  Church, 
than  the  beautiful  reredos  of  a  semi-papistical 
school  of  church  restorers.  I  have  again  to  allude 
to  another  affair  done  by  the  church  restorers.  At 
Maidstone,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Mr. 
Jefferies,  a  worthy  inhabitant  of  the  town,  painted 
and  presented  to  the  church  for  an  altar-piece, 
“  The  Last  Supper,”  a  very  appropriate  subject  for 
such  a  situation.  It  was  a  most  creditable  per¬ 
formance  for  a  provincial  artist,  but  certainly  not  a 
specimen  of  the  pre-Kaphaelite  school,  yet  it  com¬ 
manded  a  degree  of  respect  and  veneration  in  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  approached  the  chancel  to 
partake  of  the  Holy  Communion.  This  picture  has 
also  been  removed,  and  where  placed  I  cannot  say, 
as  it  is  not  visible  in  the  church.  I  hope,  however, 
the  present  incumbent  will  order  its  restoration  to 
its  former  place,  and  by  so  doing  show  some  degree 
of  respect  for  the  liberalit}’  and  devotion  of  a  former 
donor  to  the  sacred  edifice. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A  Church  Conservative. 


*  In  “The  Midland  Counties’  Historical  Collector,” 
for  June ,  1S55,  published  by  T.  Chapman  Browne, 
Leicester. 


SCENERY  OE  THE  STAGE. 

THE  PRINCESS’  THEATRE. 

To  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  and  his  management  of 
the  graceful  little  theatre  in  Oxford  Street,  the 
public  are  very  largely  indebted  :  not  only  for 
the  enjoyment,  but  for  the  instruction  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  acted  drama.  He  is 
a  man  of  judgment  and  taste,  as  well  as  ability  : 
one  is  sure  to  see  nothing  offensive  there  ;  in  his 
estimable  lady  he  has  a  valuable  ally :  success 
has  warranted  expenditure  :  his  “  company  ”  is 
well-formed  in  all  its  parts  :  and  in  minor  pieces, 
as  well  as  in  more  important  plays,  his  arrange¬ 
ments  are  ever  skilful  and  judicious.  The  result 
is  that  visitors  to  his  theatre  depart  always 
satisfied — often  with  delight,  and  frequently  with 
astonishment.  Our  more  immediate  business, 
however,  is  with  the  scenery  of  his  theatre,  and 
the  accessories  which  give  it  force  and  effect. 
For  several  years  past,  he  has  been  gradually 
improving  it.  Many  of  the  dramas  produced  by 
him  have  been  a  series  of  admirable  pictures, — 
accurate  in  costume,  true  in  principle,  and 
excellent  as  paintings.  The  artists,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Grieve,  seem  to  labour 
in  harmony,  and  this  fact  is  apparent  even  in  all 
the  less  important  details  of  the  management ; 
the  machinist  and  the  costumier  obviously  work 
under  the  direction  of  a  master-mind.  A  visit 
to  the  Princess’  Theatre  is  an  intellectual  treat, 
and  an  instructive  lesson  which,  to  the  young 
especially,  may  be  of  enduring  value. 

The  latest  of  Mr.  Ivean's  productions  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  best  ;  there  is  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  produced  the 
splendid  pageant  of  “  Henry  VIII.”  Throughout 
it  is  well  acted, — from  the  representative  of 
Wolsey,  and  the  charming  and  touching  per¬ 
sonification  of  Queen  Catherine,  down  to  the 
yeoman  of  the  guard  ;  not  only  is  there  nothing 
wrong,  but  everything  moves  gracefully,  and  in 
its  proper  place  to  its  proper  purpose  :  every 
trifle  seems  to  have  been  studied  as  an  essential 
portion  of  a  great  whole. 

The  visitor  is  carried  back  into  the  sixteenth 
century :  the  dresses  from  that  of  the  monarch 
to  the  messenger  are  exact :  the  buildings  are 
exhibited  precisely  as  they  were  :  one  sees 
“  Old  London  ”  and  its  populace  :  irs  courtiers, 
its  people,  and  its  priests,  as  at  the  time  when 
“  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  ”  laid  the  corner 
stone  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  and  gave 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  unholy  povTer  of  “  the 
Church.”  To  read  a  score  of  volumes  and 
examine  a  hundred  paintings  and  portraits  of 
the  time  would  be  less  instructive,  as  regards 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  period,  than  a 
single  evening  passed  at  the  Princess’  Theatre,, 
to  witness  the  performance  of  Henry  VIII. 

Mr.  Kean  wisely  took  advice  from  “autho¬ 
rities  :  ”  thus,  Mr.  Planche  advised  on  the 
costumes,  Mr.  George  Godwin  on  the  buildings 
of  the  period,  while  in  Mr.  Shaw  was  another 
valuable  ally.  They  are  responsible  for  the 
“  truths  ’’  represented  :  and  the  thanks  of  the 
public  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Kean  are  due  to  these 
gentlemen — both  of  whom  are  sound  and  safe 
critics  in  the  important  departments  they  under¬ 
took  to  superintend. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 
particulars :  but  we  imagine  this  magnificent 
pageant  will  be  visited  by  all  who  can  estimate 
what  is  excellent  in  Art  and  valuable  in  the 
acted  drama.  The  cost  must  have  been  im¬ 
mense,  although  there  is  no  evidence  of  idle 
expenditure  for  mere  display.  The  stage, 
small  as  it  must  be,  appeared  large  enough  for 
the  numerous  processions  —  the  dances — and 
especially  the  banquet — judicious  contrivances 
adding  to  its  actual  size.  In  short  nothing  is 
wanting  to  render  this  drama  a  perfect  piece 
of  Art :  while  some  of  the  scenes  have  certainly 
never  been  equalled  on  the  stage — that  especially 
in  which  the  spirits  descend  to  console  and 
comfort  the  broken-hearted  Queen. 

We  rejoice  to  know  that  public  appreciation 
has  rewarded  Mr.  Kean :  and  that  it  will  en¬ 
courage  him  to  persevere  in  his  wise  and  useful 
course — arresting  the  downward  progress  of  the 
drama  and  rendering  it  renowned  even  in  its 
decadence. 


THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 


GATE  OF  THE  METWALEYS  :  CAIRO. 

D.  Roberts,  R.A.,  Painter.  E.  Challis,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  3  ft.  by  2  ft.  3£  in. 

Moorish,  or  Byzantine,  architecture  —  as  it 
exists  in  Mahomedan  countries,  as  well  as  in 
many  parts  of  Spain,  where  it  was  introduced 
by  the  Moors — has  supplied  Mr.  Roberts  with 
some  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  for  his 
pencil.  Its  picturesque  character,  though  fanci¬ 
ful  and  capricious,  heightened  as  it  frequently 
is  by  colour,  peculiarly  adapts  it  for  pictorial 
representation.  Deficient  as  it  is  in  those  quali¬ 
ties  of  simplicity  combined  with  grandeur  which 
distinguish  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks,  in 
the  graceful  and  classic  ornamentation  of  Roman 
edifices,  and  in  the  imposing  magnificence  and 
richness  which  are  found  in  the  best  examples 
of  Gothic  architecture,  it  has  been  called  the 
“  most  poetical  and  fairy-like  ”  style  of  building, 
and  certainly  owes  its  origin  to  a  people  at  once 
luxurious,  refined,  and  imaginative.  It  seems 
to  be  undefinable  by  any  strict  rules,  while  it  is 
evident  that  consistent  principles  of  taste  have 
guided  the  Moorish  architects,  who  have  marked 
it  by  an  unmistakeable  national  physiogrwmy. 

The  finest  examples  of  this  style  of  building 
undoubtedly  exist  now  in  Spain,  whither  it  was 
brought  in  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries  ; 
for  though  the  Moors  had  possession  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  country  early  in  the  eighth 
century,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  they  found 
occasion  or  opportunity  for  any  other  tasks  than 
that  of  securing  their  conquests  and  enlarging 
the  sphere  of  their  dominion.  The  cities  of 
Egypt  and  Turkey,  however,  still  retain  many 
notable  specimens  of  their  ancient  glories,  of 
which  the  “  Gate  of  the  Metwaleys  at  Kahira,” 
or  “  Cairo,”  as  it  is  called  by  us,  is  one. 

In  Mr.  Roberts’s  beautiful  work  “  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Laud  ”  is  also  a  view  of  this  gateway, 
taken,  we  think,  from  a  point  considerably 
nearer  the  arch.  It  is  singular  that  though  we 
have  consulted  many  voluminous  publications 
on  Egypt,  in  English,  French,  and  German,  in 
the  British  Museum,  we  have  been  unable  to 
discover  any  reference  to  this  locality ;  but  in 
the  text  accompanying  Mr.  Roberts’s  work,  we 
learn  the  following  particulars  respecting  it. 
The  gate  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  El 
Mutansir,  about  the  year  A.D.  1092  :  it  is  not 
situated  in  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  is  one  of 
those  within  it  which  serve  as  a  communication 
between  one  part  of  the  city  and  another,  and 
are  so  placed  as  to  divide  Cairo  into  quarters  or 
districts  ;  and  thus  they  furnish  the  government 
with  the  means  of  cutting  off  from  the  rest  any 
division  which  may  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 
It  stands  between  the  fine  minarets  of  the 
Mosque  of  Gama  El-mu-eiyad,  called  also  the 
Mosque  of  Bab  Zuweyleh,  and  of  the  Metwaleys ; 
the  latter  a  devout  Saint,  or  Wallee,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  visit  the  spot  mysteriously,  and  from 
which  it  has  acquired  its  most  popular  name. 
The  subject  is  one  highly  interesting  from  its 
picturesque  character. 

The  mosque,  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  which 
appear  to  the  right  of  the  picture,  was  built  by 
the  Sheik  El-Mahmoodee,  who  removed  the 
towers  of  the  gate,  and  erected  the  ten  beautiful 
minarets  which  flank  it,  a.d.  1414.  The  steps 
in  the  foreground  lead  to  the  principal  entrance, 
and  lamps  are  suspended  from  the  beam  that 
hangs  in  front  of  the  portal.  The  street,  like 
most  of  those  in  Cairo,  is  narrow,  and  unpaved  ; 
on  one  side  is  a  row  of  shops — if  rooms  about 
six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  four  or  five  feet  wide 
are  worthy  of  being  so  called — and  on  the  other 
a  row  of  stalls,  even  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Moslems’  religious  temple.  The  rude  but  pic¬ 
turesque  construction  of  the  balconies  to  the 
windows  and  houses,  the  awnings  and  sheds 
over  the  shops,  and  the  raised  floors  on  which 
the  dealers  sit,  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
massive  walls  of  the  mosque,  and  the  beautiful 
forms  of  the  minarets.  The  long  line  of  streets 
leading  from  the  citadel  to  the  Bab  en  Nasr 
lies  through  the  Metwaleys  gate,  and  the  great 
caravan  of  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  pass  beneath  it 
to  leave  the  city  by  the  “  Gate  of  Victory.” 

The  picture  is  in  the  collection  at  Osborne. 
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THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 


The  collection  of  ancient  masters  was  opened 
to  private  view  on  tlie  9tli  of  June  with  a 
catalogue  of  165  pictures,  among  which  are 
contributions  from  her  Majesty,  the  Dukes  of 
Sutherland,  Wellington,  Bedford,  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster,  the  Royal  Academy,  &c.,  &c. 
The  works  which  are  the  property  of  her 
Majesty  are  groups  of  portraits,  both  by  Zoffany, 
one  No.  118,  ‘Queen  Charlotte,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  Vork :  ’  the  other,  No. 
122,  ‘  The  Princess  Royal,  and  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,’  both  valuable  works  and  worthily  in 
style  and  costume  exemplifying  the  tastes  of 
their  day.  There  are  in  the  exhibition  many 
famous  and  well-known  works,  but  no  single 
one  of  pre-eminent  distinction  as  we  some¬ 
times  find  there.  The  two  Claudes,  5  and  7, 
both  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
are  different  in  feeling — one  is  warm,  the  other, 
‘  Porta  di  Ostia,’  is  fresh  in  colour  and  the  better 
picture  of  the  two.  No.  4,  ‘  A  Landscape  and 
Figures,’  by  Cuyp,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  is  a  picture  with  a  middle-toned 
foreground  opposed  to  a  very  luminous  distance. 
The  simplicity  of  the  treatment  is  most  agree¬ 
able.  Cuyp  himself  appears  as  a  sketcher  in  the 
foreground.  No.  8,  ‘A  Landscape,’  by  Vander- 
neer,  from  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Caledon, 
seems  to  be  another  view  of  the  subject  in  the 
National  Gallery,  but  by  no  means  so  effective  ; 
certain  passages  are  too  cold,  apparently  painted 
with  some  very  crude  green,  as  verdigris,  a 
colour  all  but  unmanageable  in  landscape.  No. 
10  is  ‘The  Duke  d’Olivarez,’  by  Velasquez,  the 
property  of  Col.  Hugh  D.  Baillie,  and  No.  11,  also 
by  Velasquez,  entitled  ‘Portrait  of  a  Spanish 
Gentleman,’  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington.  The  difference  between  these  two 
works  is  very  remarkable,  the  former  being  the 
portrait  of  a  grandee,  Velasquez  has  refined  it 
into  repulsive  hardness,  but  the  latter,  only  the 
portrait  of  a  gentleman,  is  beyond  all  praise. 
No.  16,  ‘A  Landscape  and  Figures,’  by  Both,  be¬ 
longing  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  is  a  warm  picture 
finished  with  infinite  nicety  of  detail.  No.  17, 

‘  St.  Cecilia,’  by  Carlo  Dolce,  and  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  presents  a  contrast  to 
the  Carlo  Dolces  in  the  collections  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  It  is  softer  and  less  cold,  he 
seems  to  have  been  looking  at  Domenichino. 
No.  20,  another  Vanderneer,  ‘A  Scene  in  Hol¬ 
land,’  contributed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  is  a  most 
accurate  and  minute  study  from  a  given  locality, 
with  a  canal  running  into  the  picture ;  but  too 
much  is  sacrificed  to  breadth,  and  those  rules 
of  pictorial  effect  which  so  many  connoisseurs 
admire  without  being  able  to  explain.  No.  24, 

‘  Scene  on  the  Ice,”  J.  Ostade,  Lord  Dartmouth, 
is  a  valuable  work,  and  No.  25,  ‘  The  Flight  into 
Egypt,’  by  Schooreel,  is  one  of  those  eccentric 
blue  distance  pictures,  of  which  we  see  so  many 
in  the  nameless  collections  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  Germany.  No.  21  is  a  head  of  Tintoretto, 
painted  by  himself,  and  belonging  to  Lord  Elcho ; 
it  is  simple,  earnest,  and  life-like,  with  a  beard 
somewhat  shorter  than  those  portraits  of  him  at 
Florence  and  Venice.  No.  28,  another  Both, 
the  property  of  Miss  Bredel,  a  sylvan  subject 
with  some  well-drawn  trees  in  the  foreground, 
altogether  a  production  of  much  excellence. 
No.  32,  by  Vander  Heyden,  ‘  View  of  a  Town,’ 
Lord  Caledon,  is  a  small  picture  equal  in  micro¬ 
scopic  finish  to  the  best  works  of  the  painter. 
No.  40,  ‘  Exterior  of  a  Dutch  House  with 
Figures,’  by  Dusart,  H.  T.  Hope,  Esq.,  is 
remarkable  for  that  fine  surface  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  only  works  of  eminent  artists;  it  is 
charmingly  managed  as  to  chiaroscuro.  No.  42, 
exhibited  by  Miss  Bredel,  is  a  ‘  Landscape  with 
Figures  and  Cattle,’  by  Berghem.  It  is  small, 
romantic  in  composition,  and  like  all  Berghem’s 
works  looks  as  if  brought  together  piecemeal : 
yet  he  is  the  most  captivating  of  all  those  who 
play  tricks  with  light  and  shade.  No.  45  is 
a  ‘  Landscape,’  by  Velasquez,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Wynn  Ellis ;  nothing  in  principle  like  his 
‘  Prado  Boar  Hunt,’  nor  his  Wellington  Aqua¬ 
rius,  (for  the  principle  of  a  landscape  may  be 
the  principle  of  a  figure  picture,)  nor  anything 
that  we  know  to  be  his :  nor  like  No.  47, 


‘  Portrait  of  Himself,’  also  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  though  we  do  not  find  him 
here  the  sword-girt  cavalier  that  he  appears  at 
Florence.  No.  49  is  ‘  An  Old  Woman  and  Boy 
by  Candle-light,’  Rubens,  the  property  of  Lord 
Faversham,  and  a  very  celebrated  production, 
much  admired  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  :  but  it 
has  been  cleaned,  and,  we  think,  has  lost  much 
of  that  luminous  glaze  with  which  Rubens 
finished  all  his  pictures ;  at  any  rate,  if  it  were 
glazed  it  would  be  more  Rubens-like  than  it  is 
now,  all-beautiful  though  it  be.  We  come  to 
Bartolommeo  Murillo — two  pictures— 52,  ‘A 
Legendary  Subject,’  Lord  Elcho,  and  a  ‘  Portrait 
of  himself,’  from  the  collection  of  Lord  Spencer. 
No.  52  is  a  large  picture,  representing  a  monk 
receiving  bread  from  angels, — simple  in  treat¬ 
ment,  but  of  great  power  ;  the  portrait  of  himself 
is,  as  to  the  head,  admirably  painted,  but  he 
presents  himself  in  an  oval  compartment  some- 
|  what  whimsically — like  Hogarth  :  he  is  not  so 
staid  a  gentleman  as  he  appears  in  the  portrait 
in  the  Aguado  collection.  No  54  is  a  ‘  Land¬ 
scape,’  by  Ruysdael,  from  the  collection  of  Sir 
H.  H.  Campbell.  Painters  have  been  asking 
Jacob  Ruysdael  now,  the  very  hour  we  write, 
just  two  hundred  years  (by  Haarlem  clock)  why 
he  paints  such  gloomy  scenes  under  a  daylight 
sky,  one-tenth  of  which  would  show  colour  and 
reflection  in  any  similar  subject.  But  mere 
connoisseurs  in  front  of  such  a  picture  lose 
themselves,  they  know  not  why,  in  transcen¬ 
dental  exclamations :  we  cannot  help  saying 
“  Charming  !  ”  But  we  must  pass  to  the  middle 
room,  where  we  are  again  in  the  society  of 
Teniers,  Murillo,  Salvator,  and  especially  of 
Rembrandt  Van  Rhyn,  and  discoursing  with  his 
and  Lord  Derby’s  ‘  Head  of  a  Rabbi,’  like 
Rembrandt  in  everything.  No.  68,  by  Rachel 
Ruysch,  contributed  by  Mr.  Fordham,  is  of 
course  ‘Flowers,’  thinly  but  sweetly  painted, 
and  wanting  that  ease  and  breadth  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  modern  flower-painting.  No.  69, 
‘  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,’  by  Garofalo, 
the  property  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  is  a  favourable 
example  of  early  Art,  before  it  was  in  anywise 
relieved  by  truth  and  softness.  Nicholas 
Poussin  has,  with  the  most  amiable  naivete, 
painted  No,  70,  ‘The  Arts  inquiring  of  the 
Genius  of  Modern  Rome,  why  they  do  not 
flourish  as  in  the  days  of  Ancient  Rome.’  The 
picture  is  the  property  of  Lord  Derby,  and  has 
less  of  colour  and  mellowness  than  Poussin’s 
best  works.  No.  73  is  a  ‘Corps  de  Garde,’  by 
Teniers,  the  property  of  Mr.  Hope ;  an  admirable 
production,  one  of  those  which  Teniers  executed 
in  his  best  manner.  No.  74,  ‘Landscape  and 
Cattle,’  by  Wynants  and  A.  Vandevelde,  and 
the  property  of  Miss  Bredel,  is  a  small  work 
of  exquisite  sweetness  and  simplicity.  No.  75, 
‘  Backgammon  Players,’  by  Teniers,  and  also 
belonging  to  Mr.  Hope,  is  a  worthy  pen¬ 
dant  to  No.  73.  No.  77,  ‘The  Ferry  Boat,’ 
by  Cuyp,  is  one  of  that  painter’s  best  works.  It 
is  from  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  F.  Leicester. 
It  is  sparkling,  full  of  truth,  and  in  condition  as 
good  as  if  it  had  but  a  week  ago  come  from 
Albert  Cuyp’s  studio  in  Dort.  No.  82,  by 
N.  Poussin,  and  the  property  of  Lord  Derby,  is 
somewhat  eccentric  in  composition, — a  mixture 
of  modern  and  classic  architecture  :  we  are  not 
among  those  who  can  forgive  even  Nicolas 
Poussin  anything.  No.  86,  ‘  A  Sea  Piece,’  by 
Vander  Capella,  belonging  to  Wynn  Ellis, 
Esq.,  is  a  very  highly-finished  production. 
No.  89,  ‘  The  First  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,’  by 
Vandyke,  belonging  to  Sir  II.  E.  Banbury,  is 
much  less  glazed,  less  rich  in  colour,  than  we 
usually  see  Vandyke.  No.  93,  ‘  The  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,’  by  Murillo,  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Caledon,  is  remarkable  for  the  care  be¬ 
stowed  throughout  upon  details :  the  figure  is 
nearly  identical  with  all  those  painted  by  this 
artist.  No.  98,  ‘  Monsieur,  Brother  to  Louis  XIV., 
Going  out  Hunting,’  painted  by  Vander  Meu- 
len,  and  the  property  of  Mr.  Ford,  is  one  of 
those  productions — and  there  were  many  of 
them — executed  in  glorification  of  the  Grand 
Monarque.  No.  97  is  a  ‘  Head  of  St.  Francis,’ 
by  Guido,  belonging  to  Lord  Elcho,  but  having 
more  of  the  quality  of  the  Spanish  than  the 
Italian  school.  In  No.  100  Spagnoletto  paints 
himself  without  flattery  ;  nay,  looking  more  “  im- 


pregued  with  miserie  ”  than  the  banished  lord. 
We  had  forgotten  what  he  was  like ;  but  he 
certainly  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  his  own 
melancholy  men.  The  South  Room  contains 
many  well-known  examples  of  painters  who  in 
memory  are  dear  to  us,  as  Jackson’s  ‘Portrait 
of  a  Gentleman,’  ‘  Miss  Ilorneck,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Gwynne,’  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  ‘  Gipsy  Girl,’ 
Sir  T.  Lawrence,  ‘  The  Rabbit  on  the  Wall,’  Sir 
D.  Wilkie,  and  ‘  The  Lady  Mary  Fitzgerald,’  by 
the  same,  ‘  Conway  Castle,’  Turner,  ‘  A  View 
near  Bruges,’  Sir  A.  W.  Calcott,  &c.  &c.,  the 
whole  constituting  a  collection  of  great  variety 
and  interest. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


Paris. — The  fine  weather  has  brought  to  Paris  a 
large  number  of  foreigners,  and  our  museums  and 
public  buildings  are  fully  visited  ;  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  for  opening  the  Louvre  and  other  galleries 
from  two  until  five  is  much  complained  of,  parti¬ 
cularly  by  those  persons  who  have  but  little  time 
to  pass  in  Paris.  The  exhibition  continues  to  be 
feebly  supported  by  visitors,  most  of  the  first-rate 
manufacturers  not  being  yet  ready  ;  in  a  financial 
point  of  view  it  is  at  present  a  complete  failure, 
and  with  respect  to  space  and  other  accommodations, 
complaints  are  made  on  all  sides,  both  by  natives 
and  foreigners.- — The  sales  of  Art-works  in  Paris 
are  drawing  to  an  end  ;  the  antiques  belonging  to 
M.  Raoul  Pochette  brought  about  14,000 f.  ;  several 
interesting  specimens  have  been  purchased  for  the 
collections  of  the  Louvre  and  of  the  Imperial 
Library.  The  sale  of  Mr.  Van  den  Zande’s  collec¬ 
tion  of  engravings  assembled  a  numerous  company 
of  amateurs  of  old  rare  prints.  “  Death’s  Horse,” 
by  Albert  Durer,  sold  for  500  f. ;  Callot’s  “  Grandes 
Miseres  de  la  Guerre,”  401  f.  ;  “A  Bacchanal,”  by 
Marc  Antonio,  very  fine,  1700f. ;  “  Holy  Family,” 
by  the  same,  after  Raphael,  first  state,  fine,  561  f. 
The  Rembrandts  sold  as  follows  : — “  The  Descent 
from  the  Cross,”  without  any  letters,  560  f.  ;  “  The 
Annunciation,”  400f. ;  “  The  Little  Tomb,”  301  f. ; 
“  The  Three  Trees,”  very  fine,  1050f.  ;  “  The 
Three  Cottages,”  200  f. ;  “The  Canal  and  Small 
Boat,”  very  rare,  on  paper  of  Japan,  450  f. ; 
“Ephraim  Bonus,”  second  state,  very  fine,  with 
the  ring  burnished,  1010 f.  Of  Ostade’s  etchings, 
“The  Fete  under  the  Large  Tree,”  very  fine, 
279f. ;  “  The  Dance  at  the  Cabaret,”  268 f.  ;  “  The 
Luncheon,”  860 f.  In  another  recent  sale,  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  “Hundred  Guilders,”  very  fine,  2052 f.  ; 
“Herod’s  Feast,”  byBolswert,  after  Rubens,  proof, 
250  f. ;  18  prints  by  Bartholomew  Breemberg,  300  f. ; 
Goltzius’s  “Boy  and  Dog,”  very  fine,  520f.  ;  “  The 
Old  Haaring,”  by  Rembrandt,  on  Japan  paper, 
very  rare,  1050f. ;  “CEuvres  de  Waterloo,”  118 
prints,  old  and  fine,  1060f.  ;  “  The  Apocalypse,” 
by  J.  Duvet,  23  subjects,  fine,  592f. — The  artists 
employed  in  engraving  the  medals  to  be  distributed 
as  prizes  in  the  Industrial  Prizes  are  MM.  Barre, 
Borel,  Caque,  Oudine,  and  J.  Wiener. — The  cande- 
labras  and  fountains  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
have  been  beautified  ;  all  the  principal  public 
buildings  have  been  cleaned,  and  look  quite  gay  : 
when  the  roadway  is  finished  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
that  part  of  Paris  will  present  a  fine  aspect.  Seve¬ 
ral  hundred  houses  will  shortly  be  pulled  down 
near  the  Sorbonne,  to  enlarge  and  beautify  the 
approaches  to  that  building  and  the  streets  St. 
Jaquesand  LaHarpe. — The  “  Museum  of  Phidias,” 
in  the  Louvre,  has  been  enriched  by  several  statues 
of  Greek  Art.— To  the  Musee  des  Souverains,  in 
the  Louvre,  several  very  interesting  reliques  have 
also  been  recently  added :  The  prayer-book  (Heures) 
of  Charlemagne,  executed  in  780  by  the  order  of 
the  Empress  Hildegarde ;  the  prayer-book  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Bald,  date  842 ;  the  Bible 
offered  in  850  to  the  same  Emperor  by  the  monks 
of  the  Abbaye  St.  Martin,  of  Tours ;  the  prayer- 
book,  psalter,  and  ring  of  St.  Louis. 

Vienna. — The  altar,  presented  by  a  society  of 
ladies,  and  commemorative  of  the  preservation  of 
the  emperor  from  assassination,  has  been  placed  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Barbara,  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  although  not  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  this  chapel  was  restored,  yet  a  thorough  repair 
was  found  to  be  necessary.  This  restoration 
evinces  the  progress  of  taste,  for  in  the  former  re¬ 
novation  of  the  chapel  nothing  was  done  but  to 
colour  the  whole  of  an  unseemly  grey  colour,  the 
removal  of  which  is  one  of  the  earnest  objects  of 
the  present  embellishment,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
restore  the  chapel  to  its  pristine  beauty. 

Nuremberg. — One  of  the  oldest  architectural 
monuments  in  this  city  is  about  to  be  erased,  that 
is,  the  remains  of  the  monastery  of  the  barefooted 
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monks,  recognisable  in  the  Bestelmeyer  mansion, 
which  is  about  to  be  rebuilt.  This  monastery  was 
founded  by  Conrad  Waldstromer  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  flourished  until 
the  Reformation,  when  it  was  closed;  the  last  of 
the  monks  died  in  1562,  and  was  buried  in  the  choir. 

'Berlin. — At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Medieval 
Art-Union,  Herr  Guhl  read  a  paper  on  the  Art- 
remains  of  the  town  of  Navello,  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  bay  of  Amalfi.  He  commenced  with 
the  history  of  this  now  fallen  but  once  flourishing 
city,  which  had  formerly  a  population  of  36,000 
souls,  and  possessed  more  than  a  hundred  churches. 
Its  foundation  seems  to  date  from  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century.  The  place  was  originally 
called  Thorus,  which  still  remains  in  the  name  of 
one, of  the  churches,  that  of  St.  Giovanni  del  Thuoro. 
The  rising  importance  of  the  town  occasioned  in 
the  ninth  century  the  revolt  of  Amalfi,  to  which 
was  given  afterwards  the  name  of  Rebellum.  Herr 
Guhl  had  instituted  researches  so  earnest  and 
minute,  that  he  communicated  many  highly  inte¬ 
resting  facts  relative  to  the  early  history  of  these 
places.  After  him  Herr  Dieekhoff  communicated  a 
paper  on  the  church  of  Konigsberg,  the  history  of 
which  he  illustrated  by  drawings,  some  of  which, 
especially  one  of  the  tower,  12  feet  long,  were 
highly  interesting.  Herr  Yaagen  exhibited  a  pho¬ 
tograph,  from  the  drawing  by  Volte,  of  the  Greifs- 
wald  tapestry,  and  Herr  Yeyde  “  Picturesque 
Views  of  the  Roman  remains  at  Pola,  in  Istria.” — 
During  the  great  exhibition  at  Paris,  an  assembly 
of  archaeologists  of  Berlin,  as  well  as  of  other 
places,  will  be  held  in  the  French  capital  during 
six  days  from  the  26th  of  August.  The  assembly 
will  meet  at  No.  44,  Rue  Bonaparte,  and  extra  con¬ 
veyances  will  be  established  to  Chartres  and  Nayon 
for  the  convenience  of  those  proceeding  thither 
from  Berlin. 

Munich. — The  re-establishment  of  the  health  of 
King  Louis,  and  his  return  to  Munich,  has  given 
occasion  to  a  congratulatory  address  on  the  part  of 
the  Bavarian  artists,  in  which  they  not  only  ex¬ 
press  satisfaction  at  the  recovery  of  the  King,  but 
afford  also  an  admirable  example  of  artistic  taste. 
The  parchment  on  which  the  address  was  written 
was  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length  and  two  feet  in 
breadth.  Above  the  written  address  is  a  miniature 
picture  by  Genelli,  the  subject  of  which  is  “  Bavaria 
receiving,  from  the  hands  of  Hygeia,  King  Louis 
recovered,  and  protected  by  his  Guardian  Angel.” 
Behind  the  principal  figures  are  seen  the  sisters 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  congratu¬ 
lating  their  friend.  In  the  frame  of  this  picture 
are  two  groups  of  the  people,  who,  from  old  to 
young,  are  rejoicing  at  the  recovery  of  the  King. 
The  initial  letter  by  Neureuther  represents  a  choir 
of  angels  chanting  the  Te  Deum. — Kaulbach  has 
added  to  his  Shakspeare  series  of  designs,  two  more 
from  “  King  John.”  In  one  of  these  is  shown  the 
declaration  of  excommunication,  the  vacillation  of 
King  Philip,  the  hatred  between  Eleanor  and  Con¬ 
stance,  and  the  love  of  Arthur  for  his  mother.  The 
subject  of  the  second  drawing  is  the  death  of  the 
king,  and  in  both  of  these  works  Kaulbach  sustains 
his  high  reputation. 


THE  NEW  MUSEUM,  OR  PICTURE 
GALLERY,  AT  DRESDEN. 


Dresden,  named  by  Herder  “The  German 
Florence,”  has  long  been  a  favourite  resort  of 
travellers  ;  the  surrounding  scenery  is  beautiful, 
the  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  are  varied 
and  easily  accessible,  the  society  is  cultivated 
and  agreeable,  the  theatre  and  the  opera  invari¬ 
ably  secure  the  first  talent  in  Germany,  and  the 
town  abounds  with  collections  of  antiquities, 
sculptures,  paintings,  and  other  works  of  Art, 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  unrivalled  in  any 
town  in  Europe.  The  grand  attraction  in  this 
mine  of  wealth  is  the  Picture  Gallery ;  it  was 
commenced  by  Duke  George,  the  friend  of 
Lucas  Cranach,  and  added  to  by  several  of  his 
successors,  more  especially  by  Augustus  II., 
who  made  extensive  purchases  in  France  and 
Holland.  The  masterpieces,  however,  of  the 
gallery,  were  collected  in  a.d.  1745,  by  Augus¬ 
tus  III.,  a  most  liberal  patron  of  the  arts.  He 
purchased  the  greater  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Modena’s  collection,  and  subsequently  in  A.D. 
1754,  made  the  acquisition  of  the  chef  d’ oeuvre 
of  Raphael,  “  The  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,”  ob¬ 
taining  it  from  a  convent  in  Piacenza  for  a  sum 
equivalent  to  about  eight  thousand  pounds,  and 
a  copy  to  replace  the  original.  In  1317  the 
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Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures  of  Augustus  III., 
which  had  for  the  most  part  remained  packed 
up  in  their  cases  since  his  death,  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  gallery.  In  the  year  1747  the 
pictures  were  placed  in  the  upper  story  of  a 
building,  appropriated  to  the  royal  carriages  and 
horses  ( Stallgebaiide ),  where  they  have  re¬ 
mained,  with  occasional  re-arrangements  to  the 
present  day.  It  was  discovered  in  1826,  that 
these  priceless  works  of  Art  had  suffered  so 
much  from  damp,  confined  air,  and  general 
neglect,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  bring  a 
restorer  from  Italy,  who  spent  upwards  of  a 
year  in  cleaning  and  repairing  :  his  place  has 
since  then  been  occupied  by  Messrs.  Schirmer 
and  Reuner,  two  of  the  most  efficient  artists  in 
that  line  in  Germany,  who  have  found  up  to  the 
present  time  ample  daily  occupation  for  their 
talents.  The  number  of  pictures  in  the  Dresden 
gallery  amounted,  according  to  the  latest  cata¬ 
logue,  to  1,857,  to  which  must  be  added  183 
works  in  Pastel  (crayon  drawings),  and  the  small 
collection  of  Spanish  pictures,  purchased  from 
the  executors  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  late  King 
of  the  French.  The  works  of  Correggio,  and 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  are  considered  unequalled  by 
those  of  any  collection  in  Europe,  and  the 
specimens  of  the  best  period  of  Italian  Art  are 
superior  to  any  to  be  found  in  Germany.  I  have 
given  a  short  and  condensed  account  of  the 
history  of  the  Dresden  gallery,  before  I  proceed 
to  describe  the  new  building  which  has  been 
erected  for  its  reception.  With  such  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  instruction  within  reach,  the 
regular  closing  of  the  gallery  during  the  six 
winter  months,  was  a  most  serious  evil  both  to 
the  cultivated  inhabitants  of  Dresden,  and  to 
those  strangers  who  had  selected  it  as  their  tem¬ 
porary  residence.  It  was,  however,  considered 
too  dangerous  to  apply  any  system  of  heating 
the  rooms  to  the  old  badly  constructed  building, 
and  the  cold  of  a  German  winter  is  too  severe  to 
admit  of  any  enjoyment  in  a  gallery  unsupplied 
with  artificial  warmth.  It  was  at  last  deter¬ 
mined  to  erect  an  entirely  new  building,  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  pictures,  engravings, 
drawings  of  the  old  masters,  and  casts  from  the 
antique.  Professor  Semper  supplied  designs 
for  the  new  “  Museum,”  which  were  adopted, 
and  after  much  discussion  and  considerable 
delay,  the  space  adjoining  the  Zwinger,  and 
close  to  the  theatre,  was  chosen  as  the  site. 
The  Zwinger,  of  which  the  new  museum  forms 
the  fourth  side,  is  a  low  building,  about  eight 
hundred  feet  long,  by  five  hundred  broad, 
running  round  an  open  square  :  it  was  originally 
intended  as  the  court-yard  of  a  magnificent 
palace  to  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  which 
was  projected  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by 
Augustus  II.  The  building  of  the  palace  was 
never  even  commenced ;  but  the  Zwinger  itself  is 
thoroughly  Rococo  in  its  style;  indeed,  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  florid  French  architecture  I 
know.  It  has  been  hitherto  devoted  to  the  col¬ 
lections  of  natural  history,  mathematical  and 
scientific  instruments,  engravings  and  drawings 
of  the  old  mastei’s,  and  to  the  casts  of  the  Elgin 
marbles.  The  centre  square  will  in  summer 
form  a  very  beautiful  object  from  the  windows 
of  the  new  museum,  as  it  is  then  ornamented  with 
sparkling  fountains,  which  throw  aloft  their  re¬ 
freshing  showers  amongst  a  perfect  grove  of  mag¬ 
nificent  orange  trees.*  The  principal  entrance  to 
the  gallery  passes  through  this  square  ;  it  is  a 
long  building  of  Grecian  architecture,  as  I  have 
said  before,  forming  the  fourth  side  to  the  square 
of  the  Zwinger,  and  built  of  sandstone.  The 
building  consists  of  three  stories  :  the  fine  rows 
of  windows,  two  of  which  are  visible  from  the 


*  The  history  of  these  orangc-tvees,  or  at  least  of  a 
great  proportion  of  them,  is  curious  and  interesting. 
In  the  year  1730,  Augustus  II.  sent  several  scientific 
men  to  Africa  to  make  researches  in  the  natural  history 
of  that  continent.  On  their  return  they  brought  with 
them,  partly  as  ballast  for  the  ship,  and  partly  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  their  king,  who  had  a  great  talent  for  turn¬ 
ing,  4  00  stems  of  orange  trees,  to  the  greater  number 
of  which  some  of  the  roots  and  even  branches  remained 
still  attached.  During  the  voyage  the  trees  began  to 
sprout,  and  the  king  determined  to  plant  them,  and 
give  them  a  chance.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  experi¬ 
ment  ;  300  of  the  orange  trees  struck  root,  and  out  of 
these  there  remain  at  present  upwards  of  150  in  full 
vigour. 


outside,  tlie  third  being  concealed  by  a  double 
line  of  stone  balustrades,  one  raised  above  the 
other ;  the  ground-floor  is  unornamented,  mas¬ 
sive  and  solid  in  its  structure,  with  an  appearance 
of  much  strength  and  simplicity.  The  first  story 
is  very  beautiful  and  harmonious ;  the  arches 
of  the  windows,  nineteen  in  number,  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  fluted  colums  with  Ionic  capitals, 
each  window  separated  from  the  other  by  a 
pilaster,  whose  Corinthian  capitals  support  a 
richly  carved  cornice,  surmounted  by  a  railing 
of  dwarf  pillars  ;  behind  this  railing  the  wall 
recedes,  and  reveals  a  second  stone  balustrade, 
which  extends  from  either  end  of  the  building 
to  the  base  of  the  tower,  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  whole.  The  central  portion 
of  the  building,  which  projects  a  little  from  the 
two  wings,  is  by  far  the  most  highly  ornamented ; 
it  is  pierced  by  a  triple  archway,  and  supports  a 
slightly  elevated  octagonal  tower.  The  middle 
arch,  which  is  considerably  loftier  than  those  on 
each  side,  is  used  as  a  carriage-way,  the  two 
others  for  foot-passengers  :  they  are  flanked  by 
four  fluted  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals, 
bearing  a  cornice  from  which,  on  the  first  story, 
rise  four  similar  pillars,  and  resting  on  them 
another  cornice,  and  the  middle  gable.  The 
great  decoration  of  this  part  of  the  building  con¬ 
sists  in  statues  and  bas-reliefs  by  Hanel  and 
Rietschel,  the  wellknown  and  justly  celebrated 
Dresden  sculptors.  These  represent  on  one 
side  the  Pagan,  on  the  other  the  Christian 
world  of  Art,  and  at  each  end  of  the  building 
the  junction  of  the  two.  On  the  pedestals 
of  the  columns  of  the  middle  building,  The¬ 
seus  is  seen  fighting  with  the  Minotaur,  Jason 
with  the  dragon,  Hercules  with  the  Lyrnean 
Hydra,  and  Perseus  bears  aloft  the  head  of 
Medusa,  the  powers  inimical  to  man  are  trampled 
under  foot  and  the  first  pioneers  of  civili¬ 
sation  appear  victorious.  The  four  elements 
are  pourtrayed  by  figures  of  boys  with  appro¬ 
priate  attributes,  and  above  them  on  a  frieze 
the  martial  games  of  the  ancient  Greeks  are 
performed  by  beautiful  children.  Two  medal¬ 
lions  show  Prometheus  and  Pygmalion,  the  one 
under  the  guidance  of  Minerva  forming  man, 
the  other  with  the  help  of  Yenus  imparting  a 
soul  to  his  statue  of  clay.  In  the  angles  of 
the  great  gate-way  the  empire  of  music  over 
animate  and  inanimate  creation  is  depicted  by 
Amphion  and  Orpheus,  the  one  heaping  up 
rocks  by  the  power  of  melody,  the  other 
soothing  with  sweet  sounds  the  lion  crouching 
at  his  feet.  On  the  angles  of  the  middle 
window  in  the  upper  story  are  bas-relief  por¬ 
traits  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  whilst  above  the 
columns  stand  statues  of  Pericles  and  Phidias 
by  Rietschel,  Lysippus  and  Alexander  by  Hanel, 
the  first  artists  and  patrons  of  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  Greek  Art :  near  Hesiod  are  bas-reliefs 
of  the  gods  of  Olympus,  near  Homer  those  of 
the  heroes  of  Greece,  the  celestial  figures  by 
Hanel,  the  terestial  by  Rietschel  ;  above  the 
window  are  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses.  The 
south  side  is  occupied  by  Christian  Art.  Niches 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  central  window 
in  the  first  story  contain  statues  by  Hanel  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  beneath  Michael 
Angelo  are  figures  of  Sampson  and  Judith, 
below  Raphael  of  St.  George  and  Siegfried.  In 
the  angles  of  the  smaller  gateways  are  medal¬ 
lions  of  the  four  Sybils,  whilst  two  statues  of 
Victory  bear,  the  one  a  palm  branch  for  Raphael, 
the  other  a  laurel  crown  for  Michael  Angelo ; 
a  winged  Pegasus  soars  above  the  statue  of 
Raphael,  and  a  sphynx  over  that  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Finally  at  the  top  of  the  pediment 
are  statues  of  Holbein,  Giotto  and  Dante  to  the 
left,  Diirer,  Cornelius  and  Goethe  to  the  right. 
The  exterior  of  the  museum  is  further  orna¬ 
mented  by  statues  of  personages  taken  from  the 
old  and  new  testaments.  Those  of  Adam,  Eve, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Melchisedek,  Jacob,  Moses, 
Aaron,  Joshua,  Samuel,  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel  being  by  Hanel, 
whilst  Rietschel  has  executed  the  figures  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  John  the  Baptist,  the  four  Evan¬ 
gelists,  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  the  martyrs 
Stephen  and  Laurence,  the  saints  Catherine  and 
Cecilia ;  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Charlemagne, 
the  representatives  of  the  highest  worldly 
power,  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Frederick 
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Barbarossa.  On  the  west  side  the  story  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  is  given  in  a  bas-relief  with 
medallions  representing  ancient  and  modern 
Rome.  On  the  east  side  similar  reliefs  contain 
the  figures  of  Faust,  and  Helen  of  Troy  with 
medallions  of  Germania  and  Italia  by  Rietschel. 

We  now  come  to  the  interior  of  the  building 
and  we  here  find  the  perfect  simplicity  and 
total  absence  of  elaborate  ornament  which  is 
alone  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  a  picture 
gallery.  The  triple  archway  divides  the  ground 
floor  into  equal  parts,  that  to  the  right  on 
entering  from  the  Z  winger  being  appropriated 
to  the  casts,  that  to  the  left  to  the  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  the  first  story,  the  engraving 
rooms,  the  cabinets  of  pictures  in  pastel  and 
others  in  oil,  relating  more  particularly  to  the 
scenery  about  Dresden  and  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Pirna.  The  space  allotted  to  the 
casts  is  a  large  roomy  apartment  with  a 
stone  flooring  and  a  vaulted  roof  supported 
by  arches  and  pillars  with  Ionic  capitals  of 
fine  sand-stone  :  walls  are  erected  in  different 
parts  of  the  room,  from  one  pillar  to  another, 
to  form  screens,  in  front  of  which  the  statues 
will  stand,  and  thus  break  the  cross  lights. 
By  this  means  more  room  will  be  gained,  but  I 
doubt  much  if  the  general  effect  will  be  im¬ 
proved.  The  walls  and  the  shafts  of  the  columns 
are  coloured  Pompeian  red,  with  a  broad  band 
painted  to  imitate  Porta  di  Venere  marble  running 
along  the  walls,  close  to  the  floor ;  the  ceilings 
are  very  simple,  in  the  usual  German  arabesque 
style,  with  grey  and  white  colours.  The  casts 
of  the  Elgin  marbles  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
building  by  themselves,  but  I  fear  in  too  con¬ 
fined  a  space  to  be  seen  to  great  advantage  ;  the 
room  is  to  be  connected  with  a  pavilion  in  the 
Zwinger,  where  the  drawings  of  the  old  masters 
are  kept,  but  the  communication  is  not  yet 
opened.  The  Dresden  collection  of  casts  is  a 
very  valuable  one  ;  it  was  commenced  by  Raphael 
Mengs,  and  contains  more  accurate  and  perfect 
copies  of  the  antique  than  are  to  be  usually 
found.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  building,  a 
broad  and  handsome  staircase,  supported  by 
granite  columns,  leads  to  the  upper  story.  The 
engraving  room  is  fitted  up  with  oak  presses  and 
tables,  conveniently  arranged;  adjoining  this 
room  are  eight  cabinets,  each  lighted  by  a  large 
window,  and  containing  the  drawings  in  pastel 
(crayons)  of  Raphael  Mengs,  the  two  Liotards, 
Rosalba  Carriera,  &c ,  and  the  oil  paintings  of 
Dietrich,  Canale,  and  Canaletti,  many  of  the 
latter  works  being  very  interesting  as  historical 
recollections  of  wliat  Dresden  was  in  other  days. 
Round  the  entrance  hall  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
is  inserted  a  frieze  by  Knauer  of  Leipzig, 
descriptive  of  the  history  of  Italian  painting  ;  it 
is  not  a  work  of  any  great  merit.  Hanel  is  occu¬ 
pied  on  a  frieze,  relating  to  the  Dutch  and 
German  schools,  which  is  to  complete  the  cyclus. 
The  staircase  is  well  lighted,  but  as  at  each  step 
it  crosses  and  cuts  the  windows  in  a  slanting 
direction,  the  effect  is  not  harmonious  ;  it  leads 
to  a  small  room,  conducting  to  a  long  corridor, 
which  is  at  some  future  day  to  be  ornamented 
with  frescoes.  We  have  now  reached  the  first 
floor,  the  picture-gallery  par  excellence;  it  is 
divided  into  three  large  centre  rooms  on  each 
side  of  the  cupola,  one  large  and  two  smaller 
rooms  at  each  end  of  the  building,  three  rooms 
looking  into  the  Zwinger,  corresponding  to  the 
corridor  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  staircase,  and 
fourteen  rooms  occupying  the  length  of  the 
Museum  fronting  the  river.  The  three  rooms 
on  each  side  of  the  cupola  are  very  spacious  and 
lofty,  and  lighted  from  the  roof  by  windows  of 
ground  glass  ;  those  on  the  right  to  contain  the 
Venetian  pictures,  whilst  the  Correggios  will  be 
placed  in  those  on  the  left ;  the  rooms  towards 
the  river  are  destined  for  the  smaller  Dutch, 
Flemish,  and  Italian  paintings,  whilst  the  ex¬ 
treme  corner  room  on  the  left-hand  side,  with 
the  beautiful  view  of  the  vine-clad  hills  and  the 
winding  Elbe,  is  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
Raphael’s  “  Madonna  di  San’  Sisto.”  The  picture 
is  to  be  adorned  with  a  new  frame,  and  placed 
(with  what  seems  to  me  very  questionable  taste) 
over  an  altar.  The  light,  which  is  excellent, 
comes  from  the  side  of  the  room,  and  a  sofa  will 
be  placed  in  a  corner,  whence  the  point  of 
view  for  seeing  and  studying  the  picture  can 


be  obtained.  A  few  rooms  allotted  as  ateliers 
to  the  restorers,  and  a  board-room  for 
the  committee  complete  the  arrangements 
of  this  floor.  I  should  not  omit  to  say  that 
all  these  rooms  are  hung  with  a  watered 
flock  paper,  of  full  rich  crimson  colour, 
with  plain  gold  mouldings ;  the  floors  are  oak 
panelling,  traversed  at  both  sides  through  the 
entire  length  by  iron  gratings,  bronzed,  which 
admit  the  heated  air  to  the  rooms,  and  conceal 
the  pipes  through  which  it  is  carried ;  the  wood¬ 
work  has  a  yellowish  tone,  and  is  enriched  with 
gilding.  A  few  narrow  steps  from  the  centre  of 
the  building  lead  to  a  spacious  room  in  the 
octagonal  tower,  placed  over  the  regulating 
apparatus  of  the  machinery  for  heating  the 
apartment.  The  light  of  the  room  comes  from 
above,  and  the  walls  are  hung  with  twelve  admi¬ 
rable  tapestries,  principally  from  designs  by 
Raphael ;  they  are  in  very  good  preservation, 
arid.  are  seen  to  great  advantage,  being  set  in  a 
wainscoating  of  dark  oak.  The  cupola  is  painted 
like  the  other  ceilings,  in  grey,  with  dead  gold, 
and  allegorical  figures  representing  the  Seasons, 
&c.  A  few  steps  higher  up  lead  to  the  cabinet- 
rooms  on  the  second  floor.  These  are,  as  well 
as  I  can  recollect,  fifteen  in  number,  very 
beautifully  decorated,  and  lighted  from  above ; 
the  floors  are  of  polished  inlaid  oak  ;  the  paint¬ 
ings  on  the  ceilings  highly  finished ;  the  walls  of 
all,  except  the  first,  which  is  papered  like  those 
of  the  floor  beneath,  are  of  Pompeian  red,  with 
gold  moulding.  In  the  first  room  the  celebrated 
“  Madonna  ”  of  Holbein  is  to  be  placed,  and 
hung  exactly  opposite  to  the  entrance :  here 
will  also  come  the  old  German  pictures ;  and  in 
the  other  rooms  to  the  left  the  remainder  of  the 
Flemish  pictures,  and  those  of  other  schools, 
which  have  not  been  placed  on  the  first  floor. 
It  is  the  great  wish  of  the  Dresden  artists  to  see 
the  remaining  rooms  to  the  right  given  up  to 
modern  pictures,  which  are  by  degrees  being 
collected  ;  but  as  yet,  I  understand,  no  decision 
has  been  come  to  on  the  subject.  I  have  thus 
endeavoured  to  give  to  your  readers  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  Dresden  gallery  and  the  new 
museum.  The  building  in  its  internal  arrange¬ 
ments  is  admirable  ;  the  light  is  excellent ;  the 
rooms  in  their  size  and  proportions  ;  the  colour¬ 
ing  of  the  walls ;  and  rich,  yet  chaste  decorations, 
all  that  one  could  desire ;  in  short,  thoroughly 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended  ;  but  the  site  chosen  for  the  building 
itself  is  not  appropriate.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
in  the  centre  of  a  town  afflicted  with  all  the 
evils  of  coal  smoke  in  its  worst  form  (one  cannot 
open  a  window  on  a  cold  winter’s  day  without 
being  covered  with  particles  of  floating  soot)  ;  in 
the  second  place,  the  museum  is  in  its  architec¬ 
ture  unsuited  to  all  its  surrounding  companions  : 
it  is  a  Grecian  building  of  pure  style,  joined  on 
to,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  Zwinger,  which  is 
thoroughly  Rococo  in  its  architecture.  A  few 
yards  in  front  is  the  theatre,  differing  from  both  ; 
on  one  side  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  in  the 
florid  Italian  style,  studded  over  with  hideous 
statues,  and  joined  by  a  little  bridge  to  the 
palace,  which  has  more  the  appearance  of  a 
barrack  or  a  poor-house  than  a  royal  dwelling ; 
and,  under  the  shelter  of  this  mass  of  incongruous 
and  inharmonious  architecture,  comes  the  guard¬ 
house,  an  exceedingly  pretty,  simple,  and  chaste 
building  in  itself,  but  very  badly  placed,  standing 
most  awkwardly  between  the  museum  and  the 
palace.  The  removal  of  the  pictures  was  to 
begin  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  would  probably 
last  for  some  time  ;  indeed,  it  was  expected  that 
both  galleries  would  be  closed  entirely  to  the 
public  until  the  end  of  September.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed,  and  indeed  the  motion  was  carried  in  the 
lower  house  of  parliament,  that  for  the  future 
an  entrance  fee  should  be  imposed  on  all  visitors 
to  the  gallery,  to  assist  in  covering  the  additional 
expenses  of  extra  “custodes,”  heating,  &c.  This 
illiberal  and  impolitic  act  has,  however,  I  under¬ 
stand,  been  unanimously  rejected  by  the  upper 
house  of  parliament.  Dresden  has  certainly 
gained  by  its  new  museum  ;  and  the  power  of 
throwing  it  open  to  the  public  all  the  year 
round,  an  additional  source  of  attraction  which, 

I  am  convinced,  will  tempt  many  travellers  to 
select  it  as  their  winter  residence.  J.  W. 


MONTI’S 

LECTURES  ON  SCULPTURE. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  June,  Mr.  Monti 
delivered,  at  No.  48,  Great  Marlborough  Street, 
a  lecture  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  “demotic” 
sculpture  among  the  Greeks, — having  already, 
on  a  previous  occasion,  treated  of  “  hieratic  ” 
sculpture  in  its  earliest  forms  among  _  those 
nations  where  profane  and  poetic  Art  had  as  yet 
no  place.  The  lecturer  began  by  apologising  for 
his  imperfect  knowledge  of  our  tongue,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to 
kindle  among  his  audience  a  sympathy  for  that 
art,  the  feeling  for  which  in  himself  amounted 
to  fanaticism.  He  then  proceeded  to  review 
the  period  when  sculpture  was  limited  to  a 
system  of  mystic  religious  ciphers, — when  the 
art  was  entirely  controlled  by  ignorant  and 
superstitious  hierarchies.  There  was  no  free 
thought, — any  approach  to  natural  form  was 
heresy.  But  the  kind  of  Art  forming  the 
subject  of  the  lecture  arose  in  Greece,  and  in 
nature  and  truth  far  transcended  the  barbarous 
mysticism  of  those  nations  wherein  sculpture 
had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  enslaving 
instead  of  elevating  the  human  intelligence. 
In  the  demotic  art  of  the  Greeks,  sculpture  was 
no  longer  limited  to  immutable  forms  of  priestly 
symbolism,  but  it  came  forth  a  system  of  em¬ 
bodied  poetry,  cherished  by  their  aspirations 
after  liberty,  and  became  eventually  the  great 
phenomenon  of  their  civilisation.  When  the 
influences  of  commerce,  and  that  interest  which 
the  people  of  Greece  felt  and  expressed  in  then- 
national  institutions, — when  these  began  to 
operate,  they  were  felt  within  the  region  of  Art 
not  less  sensibly  than  in  that  of  politics.  The 
Ionians  and  the  Dorians  were  among  the  first  to 
give  a  healthy  impulse  to  sculpture  ;  the  latter 
imparted  their  tastes  and  feelings  to  the  former, 
and  by  the  Ionians  the  cultivation  was  more 
extensively  propagated.  In  comparison  with 
the  Greek  Art  of  even  this  early  period,  that  of 
all  other  nations  was  dry  and  monotonous  ;  but 
the  Greeks  felt  deeply  the  beautiful, — they  com¬ 
municated  the  sentiment  to  other  nations,  and 
since  their  time  they  have  been  universally 
imitated  wherever  civilisation  has  taken  root. 
The  essence  of  Greek  Art  was  nature,  but  it  was 
expressed  in  poetry.  Looking  to  nature  only, 
the  Greeks  made  their  deities  like  mortals  in 
form  :  they  were  already  indebted  to  the  Greek 
mythologians  for  human  passions.  The  institution 
of  the  Olympic  games  promoted  sculpture  very 
materially :  this  will  be  clearly  understood  since 
the  games  themselves  supplied  so  manysubjects  of 
interest  to  the  people,  subjects  expressive  of  com¬ 
mon  ideas  addressed  to  the  popular  intelligence. 
Hieratic  symbols  as  to  form  and  expression 
were  arbitrary,  but  demotic  Art  was  unfettered 
and  its  aim  was  the  perfection  of  nature.  The 
period  of  the  utmost  excellence  of  demotic  Art 
was  introduced  by  Calamis  of  Athens  and  Py¬ 
thagoras  of  Rhegium,  and  now  Phidias  the 
Athenian  acquired  a  reputation  which  none 
before  him  had  been  able  to  achieve.  All  the 
works  of  the  time  of  Pericles  were  carried  on 
under  his  direction,  and  how  ably,  is  attested 
by  what  remains  of  the  ornamentation  of  the 
Parthenon.  Nowhere  was  free  Art  more  wanted 
than  at  Athens,  and  thence  it  spread  rapidly 
through  the  other  states  of  Greece.  The  Par¬ 
thenon,  the  most  magnificent  work  of  the  best 
period  of  Greek  Art,  was  intended  to  illustrate 
Greek  character  and  nationality,  and  the  figures 
with  which  it  was  enriched  were  not  merely 
images  but  embodied  ideas.  The  lecturer  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  works 
of  Polyclitus  the  Argive,  of  Myron,  Naucydes, 
Scopas,  Praxiteles,  and  others  who  shone  emi¬ 
nently  in  the  galaxy  of  the  Greek  artists,  who 
to  the  exclusion  of  wood  and  ivory,  worked 
entirely  in  marble,  wherein  was  imitable  the  most 
delicate  and  beautiful  details  of  the  human  form. 
Thus,  as  Phidias  was  the  head  of  the  elder  school, 
so  Praxiteles  who  first  ventured  to  produce  a 
nude  Venus,  was  the  most  celebrated  master  of 
the  later  school.  The  lecturer  concluded  amid 
expressions  of  satisfaction  from  a  numerous 
audience. 
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THE  ART- UNION  OF  LONDON. 


The  following  pictures  have  been  selected  by 
prize-holders  in  the  Art-Union  of  London  up  to 
the  time  of  our  going  to  press  : — 

From  the  Royal  Academy. — “  Relenting',”  T. 
Brooks,  2-50/.;  “Skaters,”  C.  Lees,  105/.;  “In 
Betchworth  Park,”  W.  F.  ‘Witherington,  R.A., 
100/. ;  “  Summerhill,”  J.  D.  Wingfield,  100/.  ; 
“  From  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  J.  Absolon,  70/.  ; 
“The  Truant,”  J.  Smith,  70/.;  “The  Frith 
of  Forth,”  J.  Wilson,  Jun.,  60/. ;  “  Cuddie 

Headrigg,”  D.  Dean,  60/.  ;  “  Landscape,”  G. 
Cole,  60/.;  “San  Giulio,”  G.  Stanfield,  52/.  10.s.; 
“  At  Sonning,”  G.  Stanfield,  50/. ;  “  Hay¬ 

making,”  G.  E.  Hicks,  42/.  ;  “  Hamlet  and  Ophe¬ 
lia,”  A.  F.  Patten,  40/.;  “Erridge  Park,”  G. 
Stanley,  35/.;  ‘Hear  Ceuta,”  W.  Welby,  35/.; 
“  Lane  Scene  —  Hastings,”  J.  Meadows,  3 51.  ; 
“  Robinson  Crusoe,”  J.  D.  Watson,  30/. ;  “  The 
Mountain  Ramblers,”  J.  Thompson,  25/.;  “A 
Misty  Morning — Connemara,”  W.  Luker,  25/.; 
“  Minding  the  House,”  T.  Earl,  25/.;  “Head  of 
the  Draig,”  J.  Grindall,  25/.  ;  “On  the  Lake  of 
Como,”  G.  Hering,  25/.  ;  “  Sunday  in  the  High¬ 
lands,”  J.  A.  Houston,  21/.  ;  “  The  Shades  of 
Evening,”  A.  Gilbert,  20/. 

From  the  British  Institution. — “Waiting  for  the 
Laird,”  G.  W.  Harlor,  75/.;  “Free  Sittings,”  F. 
Underhill,  60/.;  “L’Innamorato,”  H.  O’Niel, 
52/.  10s.  ;  “  The  Village  Carrier,”  G.  Chester, 
52/.  10s.  ;  “A  Woodland  Scene,”  H.  Jutsum,  50/.  ; 
“The  Simplon,”  G.  Stanfield,  50/.;  “Highland 
Scene,”  H.  Jutsum,  40/.  ;  “  Brockham,  Surrey,” 
J.  Stark,  35/. ;  “Fruit,”  Miss  Stannard,  31/.  10s. ; 
“  On  the  Hills,”  J.  D.  Wingfield,  25/. ;  “  The 
First  of  September,”  H.  Hall,  20/. 

From  the  Society  of  British  Artists. — “  Dante 
begging  his  Bread,”  F.  Y.  Hurlstone,  100/.  ; 
“  Family  at  Saraginesco,”  R.  Buckner,  80/.  ; 
“Market  Morning,”  J.  Tennant,  70/.  ;  “Pevensey 
Castle,”  C.  Davidson,  63/.;  “On  the  Yorkshire 
Coast,”  G.  Cole,  60/. ;  “Windsor  Castle,”  G.  Cole, 
60/.  ;  “  Golden  Morning,  North  Wales,”  II  .  J. 

Boddington,  60/.  ;  “  A  Quiet  Evening  on  the 

Thames,”  H.  J.  Boddington,  60/.  ;  “  A  Gypsey’s 
Haunt,”  R.  G.  Stannard,  52/.  10s. ;  “  Road  over 
a  Heath,”  J.  Tennant,  50/. ;  “Sheep  and  Figures,” 
G.  Cole,  50/. ;  “Kilman,”  P.  C.  Auld,  50/. ;  “Ex¬ 
ultation,”  T.  Clater,  35/.;  “At  Lynton,”  A.  Clint, 
35/.  ;  “  Girl  and  Chickens,”  J.  T.  Peele,  3 51. ; 
“Cymon  and  Iphigenia,”  A.  J.  Woolmer,  35/.; 
“Lane  Scene,”  G.  Cole,  26/.  5s.  ;  “Near  Glen- 
gariff,”  G.  Shalders,  25/. ;  “  Salmon  Fishing,” 

A.  F.  Rolfe,  25/.  ;  “  Richmond  Hill,”  A.  F.  Rolfe, 
25/.;  “Return  from  Market,”  G.  Williams,  25/.; 
“Landscape,”  G.  Cole,  25/.;  “St.  Peter,”  G.  P. 
Green,  21/.;  “Fishing  Lugger,”  A.  Webb,  20/.; 
“Carisbrook  Castle,”  J.  Godet,  20/.;  “  Glen  Scene, 
Linton,”  J.  Tennant,  20/. 

From  the  National  Institution. — “Autumn  in 
the  Highlands,”  S.  Percy,  150/. ;  “  Evening,  Lights 
and  Shadows,”  II.  B.  Willis,  100/. ;  “  Autumnal 
Morning,”  A.  Williams,  100/.  ;  “  Lane  near 
Tyngroes,”  A.  Williams,  75/.;  “  Kilchurn  Castle,” 
S.  R.  Percy,  7 51.  ;  “  Scenery  in  Knowle  Park,”  E. 
Cobbett,  60/. ;  “Feeding Rabbits,”  E.  Cobbett,  50/.; 
“  Scene  in  Surrey,”  A.  F.  Rolfe,  50/. ;  “  Ivilchum 
Castle,”  J.  Danby,  50/.;  “  A  Walk  by  the  Con- 
wav,”  F.  W.  Hulme,  50/.;  “Village  Musicians,” 
,T.  W.  Haynes,  50/.  ;  “Margate  Old  Pier,”  H.  P. 
Parker,  35/. ;  “  Rest  by  the  Way,”  Bell  Smith, 

3 51.  ;  “  Close  of  a  Sultry  Day,”  E!  Williams,  35/. ; 
“  Showery  Weather,”  E.  Williams,  35/. ;  “  Reading 
a  Chapter,”  C.  Dukes,  35/. ;  “  Salmon  Trap  on 
the  Lugwy,”  F.  W.  Hulme,  35/.;  “Contentment,” 
II.  P.  Parker,  31/.  10s.  ;  “Ferreting  Rabbits,”  H. 
P.  Parker,  31/.  lO.s. ;  “Amiens,”  A.  Montague,  2 51. ; 
“Simon  the  Cellarer,”  C.  Rossiter,  25/.;  “Nant 
Mill,”  J.  Steeple,  25/.;  “Summer  Flowers,”  II. 
Barraud,  25/.;  “Lane  Scene  with  Gypsies,”  J.  E. 
Meadows,  25/. ;  “  Cader  Idris,”  W.  Williams,  25/. ; 
“The  Fortune-Teller,”  D.  Passmore,  25/. ;  “Zu- 
leika,”  Bell  Smith,  25/. ;  “Winter,”  G.  Williams, 
25/.;  “The  Coast  Side,”  A.  Montague,  25/.; 

“  A  Foot-Bridge,”  F.  W.  Hulme,  20/. ;  “  A  Weedy 
Tart  of  the  Thames,”  E.  Boddington,  jun.,  20/. 

From  the  Water- Colow  Society.  —  “  Tintagel 
Castle,”  S.  P.  Jackson,  60/.  ;  “  Hadley  Castle,” 
G.  Fripp,  42/.;  “  Sidmouth,  (South  ' Devon),” 

John  Callow,  31/.  ;  “  Dinas,”  II.  Gastineau,  21/.  ; 
“Clearing  away  a  Wreck,”  F.  Nash,  21/.;  “Vraik- 
ing  Time,”  J.  1>.  Naftel,  20/. 

From  the  New  Water-Colour  Society. — “  Ye  ha 
tellt  me  that  afore,  Jemmie,”  II.  Warren,  105/. ; 

“  Belted  Will’s  Tower,”  W.  Bennet,  75/.;  “High¬ 
land  Fireside,”  J.  II.  Mole,  42/.  ;  “  The  Tryst- 
ing  Time,”  J.  H.  Mole,  35/.;  “On  the  Wharfe, 
Bolton  Abbey,”  J.  W.  Whymper,  30/. ;  “Fisher¬ 
men  off  the  Nore,”  T.  S.'  Robins,  2 51.  ;  “  The 
Gleaner,”  A.  Bouvicr,  21/. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 


The  twenty-ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  closed  on  Saturday  the  2nd 
June,  after  remaining  open  for  about  three 
months,  during  which  period  it  never  failed  to 
attract  crowds  of  visitors.  In  more  than  one 
respect  it  was  the  most  successful  exhibition 
ever  held  in  Edinburgh.  In  our  notice  of  it 
two  months  ago  we  stated  that  many  of  the 
works  exhibited  were  equal,  and  not  a  few 
superior  to  any  on  which  the  pencils  of  the 
respective  artists  had  previously  been  employed ; 
and  the  opinion  was  fully  borne  out  by  the 
public  interest  manifested  in  the  Exhibition  up 
to  the  day  it  closed.  The  number  of  visitors 
was,  we  believe,  about  one-fourth  more  than  that 
of  any  former  year.  Nearly  3000  day  season- 
tickets  were  sold,  while  between  25,000  and 
26,000  persons  paid  at  the  door  for  admission 
during  the  days.  These  figures  show  an  increase 
of  at  least  a  third  over  previous  seasons.  The 
opening  of  the  exhibition  in  the  evening — a  step 
which  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  took  some 
years  ago,  not  without  considerable  hesitation — 
has  tended  greatly  to  popularise  it  with  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  thousands  of  whom  were 
thus  enabled  to  visit  it,  whose  avocations  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  doing  so  during  the  day.  The 
plan  of  opening  in  the  evening  does  not  take 
effect  until  about  the  middle  of  the  season,  and 
season-tickets  are  then  issued  at  a  reduced  rate. 
It  is  a  very  strong  proof  of  the  increased  interest 
taken  in  the  exhibition  by  those  for  whose  bene¬ 
fit  it  is  opened  in  the  evening,  that  the  number 
of  visitors  has  steadily  increased  year  by  year. 
This  season  about  1,300  season-tickets  were  sold, 
and  nearly  27,000  persons  paid  at  the  door. 
As  the  holders  of  day-tickets  are  admitted  at 
night  likewise,  the  number  of  visitors  must  fre¬ 
quently  have  been  very  great  ;  indeed,  the 
crowded  state  of  the  rooms,  spacious  as  they  are, 
showed  that  such  was  the  case  almost  every  night. 
This  increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  repre¬ 
sents  of  course  a  corresponding  augmentation  of 
the  Academy’s  funds  ;  and,  as  the  rent,  about 
700/.,  previously  paid  for  the  galleries  of  the 
Royal  Institution  is  now  saved,  by  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  new  National 
Gallery  building,  its  pecuniary  affairs  may  be 
said  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  ;  and, 
doubtless,  its  pension  fund,  as  well  as  the  other 
objects  for  which  it  was  instituted,  will  be 
favourably  affected. 

The  number  of  sales  in  the  exhibition  of  this 
season  was  not  greater  than  that  of  some  previous 
years  even  although  the  attractions  presented 
were  more  numerous.  Several  important  works 
of  Art  were  acquired  by  connoisseurs,  such  as  Mr. 
Brodie’s  beautiful  marble  statue  of  “  Corinna,” 
bought  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Bankhurst  for  500/., 
while  the  Royal  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Glasgow  Art-Union 
purchased  several  fine  pictures.  The  Association 
purchased  about  twenty-nine  works  of  Art  in 
all,  including  Mr.  James  Drummond’s  “Porteous 
Mob,”  for  which  we  believe  the  sum  of  350/.  was 
paid,  several  fine  landscapes  by  Mr.  D.  O.  Hill, 
Mr.  Harvey,  Mr.  E.  T.  Crawford,  and  Mr. 
Macculloch, — besides  Mr.  Calder  Marshall's 
beautiful  group  of  statuary,  “The  Whisper  of 
Love.”  The  Glasgow  Art-Union  does  not  confine 
its  purchases  to  the  Scottish  Academy  Exhibition, 
and  this  season  it  acquired  only  about  fourteen 
of  the  works  exhibited,  some  of  which  were 
valuable  however,  such  as  Mr.  Maccclloch's 
“Frith  of  Forth,”  300/.,  Mr.  John  Faed’s  “Reason 
and  Faith,”  340/.,  and  several  others.  A  number 
of  fine  pictures  which  might  have  been  more 
valuable  acquisitions  than  some  of  the  smaller 
works  purchased,  were  passed  over  both  by  the 
Association  and  the  Art-Union,  and  when  we 
learn  that  the  first  of  these  bodies  recently  paid 
a  considerable  sum  for  copies  from  the  Old 
Masters  to  be  distributed  as  prizes,  it  is  matter  of 
regret  that  the  funds  at  its  disposal  were  not 
applied  more  directly  to  its  professed  objects — 
viz.  “  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scot¬ 
land  :  ”  this  can  scarcely  be  effected  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  copies  for  original  works. 


HOPE. 

FROM  THE  BAS-RELIEF  BY  J.  GIBSON,  R.A. 

Many  of  the  highest  efforts  of  sculptured  art 
are,  in  this  country,  almost  solely  directed  to 
monumental  works,  which  are  generally  ex¬ 
cluded  from  ordinary  public  observation,  and 
hence  the  great  mass  of  the  people  possess  few 
opportunities  of  deriving  pleasure  or  instruc¬ 
tion  from  them.  It  is  not  thus  in  the  chief 
cities  of  the  continent :  and  we  could  not  avoid, 
during  a  recent  short  stay  in  Paris,  contrasting 
the  advantages  which  the  French  have  in  their 
metropolis  for  the  study  of  sculpture  with  the 
meagre  display  exhibited  in  our  own.  In  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Luxembourg 
are  copies,  in  marble,  of  the  finest  antiques ;  in 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  are  noble  groups  of 
modern  allegorical  sculpture ;  in  the  streets  are 
fountains  and  statues,  while  the  new  wings  of 
the  Louvre  are  decorated  with  admirable  bas- 
reliefs  ;  in  short,  almost  wherever  the  eye  turns 
it  rests  upon  the  work  of  the  sculptor,  to  draw 
forth  the  spectator’s  feelings  of  delight  and 
satisfaction.  We  sometimes  wonder  if  the  time 
will  ever  arrive  when  the  Englishman  will  be 
able  to  see,  in  other  places  than  obscure  country 
churches  and  the  private  gallery  of  the  wealthy 
amateur,  what  the  genius  of  the  British  sculptor 
can  produce. 

There  is,  perhaps,  after  all,  something  in  our 
national  character  and  political  institutions  which 
accounts  for  this  position  of  sculpture  among  us. 
First,  we  have  no  government  arbitrarily  to 
command  the  execution  of  public  works  ;  and 
there  is  no  public  voice  to  ask  for  them  through 
its  authorised  channel  of  communication,  for  the 
people  have  not  as  yet  learned  to  regard  them 
in  such  light  as  to  require  the  erection  of  statues 
as  essential  parts  of  external  decoration, — our 
tastes  have  not  become  sufficiently  cultivated  to 
appreciate  them  :  and,  moreover,  we  live  less  in 
the  streets,  so  to  speak,  than  our  continental 
neighbours,  and  are,  therefore,  more  indifferent 
to  the  aspect  they  may  present  to  us.  The 
English,  as  a  nation,  care  not  to  spend  money 
for  display  only,  though  we  are  liberal  enough 
in  expenditure  on  matters  of  practical  utility,  or 
when  the  calls  of  humanity  demand  pecuniary 
assistance.  It  is  from  these  circumstances  that 
ideal  and  historic  sculpture,  according  to  our 
belief,  finds  so  little  encouragement  here,  and 
until  the  national  taste  is  so  changed  as  to  feel 
interested  in  the  Art,  and  to  be  sensible  of  its 
importance  as  one  among  the  many  means  which 
may  be  employed  for  the  advancement  of 
intelligence  and  elevated  sentiments  in  the 
people,  the  sculptor  will  remain,  as  he  now 
stands,  without  the  aid  of  government  patronage, 
except  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  as  in  the 
works  executed,  or  in  preparation,  for  the  new 
houses  of  parliament. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  comparative  de¬ 
ficiencies — deficiencies  arising  less  from  capacity- 
in  our  artists  than  from  the  want  of  encourage¬ 
ment — in  what  are  generally  considered  as  the 
highest  departments  of  sculpture,  our  churches 
throughout  the  land  testify  to  a  multitude  of 
beautiful  and  costly  works,  which  affection  has 
caused  to  be  placed  therein  in  memory  of  the 
dead.  Here  it  may  fairly  be  affirmed  that  the 
English  sculptor  is  not  surpassed  by  any  foreign 
artist,  if  pure  and  holy  sentiments,  gracefully 
and  feelingly  expressed  in  the  marble,  are  to  be 
accepted  as  the  standard  of  excellence. 

In  the  life  of  Flaxman,  which  appears  else¬ 
where  in  these  pages,  we  read  how  well  and 
appropriately  he  applied  the  maxims  of  scripture 
to  his  art :  many  of  his  successors  have  designed 
their  best  compositions  from  the  same  sacred 
sources,  either  as  direct  illustrations,  or  with 
reference  to  them.  In  Mr.  Gibson's  basso-relievo, 
“Hope”  is  symbolised  as  one  of  the  Christian 
virtues :  the  figure  forms  part  of  a  monument 
erected  in  the  chapel  in  Rensliaw  Street, 
Liverpool,  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Edward 
Roscoe,  by  her  daughter,  the  late  Mrs.  Henry 
Sandbach,  one  of  a  family  for  whom  Mr.  Gibson 
has  sculptured  several  works  :  this  was  executed 
in  Rome. 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF 

MODERN  GERMAN  PICTURES. 
_ 

A  collection  of  a  hundred  modern  German  pic¬ 
tures  is  to  be  seen  at  168,  New  Bond  Street, 
where  an  exhibition  of  works  of  the  same  school 
was  opened  last  year.  Although  there  is  a 
greater  affinity  between  German  and  French  Art 
than  there  is  between  English  painting  and  that 
of  either  of  those  two  countries,  yet  when  sur¬ 
rounded  by  works  of  the  German  school,  we  feel 
as  if  breathing  a  denser  atmosphere  than  wre  are 
accustomed  to  amid  collections  of  either  of  the 
other  two  schools.  Many  of  the  figure-subjects 
here  are  characteristic,  well  drawn,  and  appro¬ 
priate,  as  addressed  to  the  feelings  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  nationality,  especially  in  the  genre  and 
domestic  subjects.  No.  94, ‘The  Departure  of 
Christopher  Columbus  from  Spain,’  E.  Leutze, 
is  an  ambitious  picture,  the  aim  of  which  is 
rather  scenic  effect  than  penetrating  expression. 
Columbus  stands  conspicuous  on  the  prow  of  his 
small  vessel,  having  just  confessed  and  received 
the  sacrament  from  Friar  Juan  Perez.  The  boats 
containing  his  sorrowing  friends  are  about  to 
depart.  Among  the  secondary  groups  too  many 
backs  are  presented  to  the  spectator ;  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  picture  is  well  executed,  and  has  the 
merit  of  pronouncing  the  subject  at  once.  No. 
92,  ‘Soldiers  Gambling  for  their  Booty  :  Scene 
from  the  Thirty  Years’  War,”  A.  Siegert.  A 
work  of  very  great  merit ;  the  successes  and  the 
losses  of  the  gamblers  are  very  pointedly  defined. 
The  men  are  too  much  like  officers,  but  it  is  a 
picture  reminding  us  of  the  best  qualities  of  the 
best  men  of  the  Dutch  school.  No.  86,  ‘  Soldiers 
Selling  their  Booty,’  by  the  same  painter,  is  also 
a  production  of  much  excellence,  yet  not  equal 
to  the  other.  No.  89,  ‘Wedding  Scene  in  Mar- 
ken  Island,  Zuyder  Zee,’  R.  Jordan.  An  inte¬ 
rior  composition,  full  of  figures,  each  of  which 
is  placed  in  relation  with  the  subject.  There 
are  two  lights  ;  the  sunlight  is  highly  successful. 
No.  14,  ‘  The  Battle  of  Waterloo  :  Charge  of  the 
Old  Guard,’  A.  Norten.  This  is  a  large  picture, 
showing  very  circumstantially  the  dispositions 
towards  the  close  of  the  battle.  It  is  everywhere 
replete  with  interesting  incident,  but  in  certain 
details  is  inaccurate,  as,  for  instance,  in  giving 
bearskin  caps  to  the  Guards  :  they  did  not  wear 
bearskin  until  very  long  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  No.  12,  ‘The  Critical  Moment: 
Papa  and  Mamma’s  Consent,’  B.  Vautier,  shows 
a  young  man  asking  the  consent  of  the  parents 
of  his  mistress  that  they  may  be  married.  The 
manner  of  the  suitor,  the  retirement  of  the 
young  lady,  and  other  circumstances,  detail  the 
|  theme  very  perspicuously.  No.  99,  ‘Waterfall 
in  Norway,’  E.  Bodom,  is  an  admirable  subject, 
and  the  sentiment  with  which  it  is  invested 
coincides  perfectly  with  the  wild  rocky  solitude 
the  picture  represents.  No.  15,  ‘On  the  Coast 
of  Capri,’  A.  Flamm,  is  a  rocky  coast  scene, 
painted  with  much  sweetness  in  colour  and 
effect.  No.  2,  ‘Farmyard  in  Westphalia,’  A. 
Weber,  is  a  most  successful  version  of  a  com¬ 
monplace  subject ;  the  trees  are  remarkable  for 
truth.  In  No.  24,  ‘Landscape,’  and  No.  26, 

‘  Landscape,’  Professor  Lessing  sustains  his  well- 
earned  reputation  ;  and  Professor  Gude,  in  No. 
31,  ‘  The  Mouth  of  a  Norwegian  Fiord,’  describes 
the  scene  with  the  most  forcible  reality,  under 
the  aspect  of  a  coming  storm,  which  we  may  say 
is  not  less  heard  than  seen.  No.  41,  ‘  Aque- 
ductal  Ruins  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,’  A. 
Flamm,  is  a  very  truthful  rendering  of  a  section 
of  this  remarkable  region,  which  no  artist  can 
pass  without  painting.  No.  43,  ‘  Lariccia  by 
Sunset,’  0.  Achenbach,  is  a  very  carefully  exe¬ 
cuted  work,  in  which  the  shades  and  lights  of 
coming  twilight  are  very  judiciously  opposed  ; 
the  darks  in  this  picture  are  deep  and  clear. 
No.  30,  ‘  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  :  Scene  from 
the  Civil  War,’  W.  Camphausen,  is  a  production 
of  distinguished  merit,  though  perhaps  in  cha¬ 
racter  the  figures  are  not  English  ;  with  more 
finish  this  had  been  a  work  of  the  highest  order. 
It  would  have  afforded  us  much  pleasure  to 
have  given  greater  space  to  these  works,  but 
exhibitions  are  now  so  numerous  that  we  are 
compelled  to  restrict  our  notices  of  them. 


ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


Norwich. — We  stated  some  short  time  since, 
that  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Claude  Nursey, 
head  master  of  the  Norwich  school  of  design,  an 
exhibition  of  pictures,  &c.,  was  about  to  be  made 
in  this  city.  The  rooms  in  Broad  Street  have  re¬ 
cently  been  opened  with  a  collection  of  about  280 
oil-paintings,  80  water-colour  drawings,  7  sculp¬ 
tured  works,  and  a  few  photographs.  These  works 
are  all,  as  we  understand,  the  bona  fide  property  of 
the  artists  who  contribute  them,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Hilton’s  “Lear,”  and  F.  R.  Piokersgill’s 
“  Dance  to  Colins’s  Melody,”  which  have  been  lent 
by  their  respective  possessors.  Although  the  cata¬ 
logue  does  not  contain  many  pictures  of  large  pre¬ 
tensions,  it  includes  many  names  that  are  honour¬ 
ably  known  in  the  Arts  :  —  Boddington,  Boxall, 
A.R.A.,  Bright,  Boys,  R.  Brandard,  Madox  Brown, 
Callow,  W.  and  J.,  Callow,  Creswick,  R.A.,  T.  S. 
Cooper,  A.R.A.,  Duffield,  Davidson,  F.  Danby, 
A.R.A.,  Dearman,  Egley,  Essex,  W.  Gale,  Hargitt, 
E.  Hayes,  Jutsum,  Mulready,  R.A..  Maclise,  R.A., 
C.  Marshall,  C.  L.  Nursey,  O’Neil,  Mrs.  Oliver, 
J.  B.  Pyne,  Stark,  H.  B.  Willis,  Woolnoth,  &c. 
The  whole  of  the  sculpture  is  by  A.  Munro.  To 
Mr.  Claude  Nursey,  high  praise  is  due  for  this 
promotion  of  the  good  cause  in  Norwich;  his 
removal  to  that  city  was  for  it  a  fortunate  event, 
although  very  unfortunate  for  Belfast,  where  his 
services  had  been  of  incalculable  benefit. 

Tiverton. — This  pretty  little  town — one  of  the 
most  picturesquely  situated  of  any  in  the  county  of 
Devonshire — has  just  opened  an  exhibition  of  Fine 
Arts  and  antiquities,  the  contributions,  principally, 
of  the  place  and  its  vicinity.  The  catalogue  includes 
pictures  ascribed  to  many  of  the  masters  of  renown 
both  ancient  and  modern,  many  of  them  doubtless 
genuine  specimens.  The  collection  of  all  sorts  is, 
we  hear,  of  a  most  interesting  character  ;  while  it 
is  most  gratifying  to  find  the  possessors  of  Art- 
treasures  temporarily  giving  them  up  for  the  benefit 
of  their  less  fortunate  neighbours,  and  to  know  . 
that  the  latter  are  well-pleased  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  for  mental 
improvement. 

Carlisle  School  oe  Art. — A  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  Carlisle  School  of  Art,  was  held 
in  the  Town-hall,  Carlisle,  in  the  early  part 
of  June,  when  the  secretary  read  the  report  of 
the  committee,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
school  was  established  in  October  last,  and  that  its 
progress  has  been  satisfactory.  The  average  number 
of  students  at  the  Central  School  of  Art  has  been 
fifty-nine.  Various  public  and  private  local  schools 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  the 
master.  At  these  schools  about  366  pupils  have 
received  instruction.  Some  discussion  then  en¬ 
sued  as  to  the  rules  and  the  funds  to  be  provided. 
In  course  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Hannah  reminded 
the  meeting  that  the  art  of  writing  was  simply  a 
species  of  drawing,  depending  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  eye  and  the  hand,  for,  in  making  the  twenty- 
six  letters  of  the  alphabet,  it  was  nothing  else  than 
making  twenty-six  imitations.  When  parents  took 
this  into  their  consideration,  seeing  that  every  one 
thought  it  essential  that  their  children  should  learn 
reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  eventually  they  would  consider  drawing 
as  essential  as  anything  else. 

The  Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  which 
numbers  400  members,  although  it  has  been  founded 
little  more  than  a  year,  proposes  to  extend  the 
range  of  its  operations  to  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
and  to  call  itself  “  The  Middlesex  and  Surrey 
Archoeological  Society.”  It  is  calculated  that  from 
such  an  union  there  would  result  ‘  ‘  both  an  increase 
and  a  consolidation  of  strength  ;  the  proceedings  of 
the  society  would  be  at  once  more  complete  and 
more  diversified ;  and,  while  each  county  would 
secure  a  distinct  recognition  for  every  object  pecu¬ 
liarly  its  own,  much  of  mutual  advantage  would  be 
derived  by  them  both  from  their  being  associated 
for  the  purposes  of  archaeological  inquiry  and 
research.” 

Oxford. — Vast  improvements  have  taken  place 
in  this  venerable  city  during  the  last  few  years  in 
the  restoration  and  repairs  of  several  of  the  colleges 
and  some  of  the  public  edifices,  but  there  still 
remains  much  that  requires  the  hand  of  the  careful 
restorer.  We  admire  as  much  as  any  one  can, 
the  venerable  appearance  which  time,  aided, 
however,  by  the  nature  of  the  stone  used  in  the 
building,  has  given  to  these  noble  structures,  but 
we  grieve  to  see  them  in  several  instances,  an 
absolute  ruin.  There  is,  for  example,  the  circle  of 
heads  which  surrounds  the  museum  in  Broad 
Street,  in  as  mutilated  a  condition  as  the  oldest 
Sphynxes  of  the  Pharaohs;  while  the  fine  entrance 
gate  to  St.  Mary’s  church,  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones, 
is  falling  to  pieces. 


MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.  has  received  the  assent 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  to  paint  in  fresco  a  picture  from  his 
sketch  of  “Alice  Lisle  concealing  the  Fugitives 
after  the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor.”  As  fresco¬ 
painting  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty  to  this  artist, 
we  shall  be  very  desirous  of  seeing  the  result  of 
his  labour,  although  we  have  no  doubt  of  his 
success.  We  believe  the  reason  of  this  style  of 
painting  being  adopted  is,  that  the  light  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  building  is  singularly  unfavour¬ 
able  to  oil- pictures. 

The  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund. — The  anni¬ 
versary  dinner  of  this  self-supporting  institution 
took  place  on  Saturday  the  9th  of  June,  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern  ;  the  Earl  of  Harrowby 
taking  the  chair  in  the  room  of  Earl  Gran¬ 
ville,  who  was  unavoidably  absent.  We  should 
have  been  pleased  to  see  the  Royal  Academy 
more  numerously  represented  than  it  was  on 
this  occasion  ;  for  out  of  the  seventy  members 
of  the  three  grades  which  compose  it,  we  only 
noticed  the  President,  Messrs.  Roberts,  Stan¬ 
field,  Frost,  Weekes,  S.  Cousins,  R.  Graves,  and 
Willmore.  The  presence  of  the  dignitaries  of 
Art  not  only  gives  a  zest  to  these  festive  gather¬ 
ings,  but  it  acts  as  an  encouragement,  and  gives 
an  impulse,  to  those  of  lesser  note,  as  showing  the 
interest  which  the  former  take  or  are  presumed 
to  take  in  the  object  for  which  they  meet.  It 
appears,  from  the  statement  made  by  the  noble 
chairman,  that  during  the  past  year,  annuities  of 
15£.  each  were  given  to  52  widows  of  artists, 
and  29  orphan  children  received,  in  various 
sums,  grants  to  the  amount  of  13 71.  10s.  The 
subscriptions  of  the  evening  reached  350 1.,  in¬ 
cluding  100  guineas,  the  usual  liberal  donation 
of  her  Majesty.  Mr.  Godwin,  in  replying  to  a 
toast  with  which  his  name  was  connected,  said 
he  considered  the  Art-Union  of  London  as  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  artists.  It  had  encouraged 
a  taste  for  Art,  and  many  commercial  men  who 
commenced  their  career  in  Art  by  gaining  a 
prize  in  the  Art-Union,  had  been  led  on  to 
become  assiduous  collectors  of  pictures.  The 
Art-Union,  twenty  years  ago,  raised  with  diffi¬ 
culty  400£.  :  it  now  had  a  steady  annual  income 
of  12,000£.  or  13,000f.,  which  was  all  diffused 
among  artists.  This  society  ought  to  be  better 
supported  than  it  is  by  the  profession  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  founded  :  the  good  it  does  would 
be  largely  extended  with  more  ample  means, 
which  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  its  managers. 

Roubiliac's  Statue  of  Handel  executed  for 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  and  which  first  brought  the 
eminent  sculptor  into  public  notice,  and  received 
the  encomiums  of  Horace  Walpole,  has  recently 
been  purchased  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
and  is  placed  in  their  rooms  at  Exeter  Hall. 
When  Jonathan  Tyers,  the  proprietor  of  Vaux¬ 
hall,  retired  to  the  country,  he  took  this  statue 
with  him,  and  after  many  vicissitudes  and  much 
travelling,  it  has  again  found  a  home  in  the 
metropolis.  The  excellence  of  the  work  and  its 
perfect  preservation  will  surprise  all  who  may 
expect  a  mere  garden-statue  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses.  Its  extreme  finish,  delicacy,  and  truth¬ 
fulness,  gives  it  a  high  position  among  the 
sculptural  efforts  of  the  artist. 

The  Panopticon  has  added  to  its  repertoire 
of  novelties  an  excellent  lecture  on  Vesuvius, 
embracing  accounts  of  former  eruptions,  and 
notices  of  the  ancient  Pompeians,  accompanied 
by  well-executed  paintings.  Mr.  Baily,  R.A.,  has 
just  executed  in  marble  and  placed  in  the  Royal 
Panopticon  of  Science  and  Art,  busts  of  her 
Majesty  and  Prince  Albeit.  The  bust  of  her 
Majesty  exhibits  a  very  admirable  likeness,  and 
the  group  of  flowers  which  forms  a  circlet  or 
rather  head-dress  is  singularly  faithful  to  nature. 
The  lectures  and  views  of  the  war  continue ;  and 
the  luminous  fountain  still  displays  its  beauties. 

Burfords  Panorama. — This  picture  affords 
the  best  view  of  Sebastopol,  its  environs,  and 
the  positions  of  the  allied  armies,  we  have  yet 
seen.  The  view  is  taken  from  a  point  near  the 
Three-gun  battery,  whence  the  spectator  has  a 
survey  of  every  locality  of  interest  within  and 
without  the  city.  In  the  immediate  front, 
towards  the  city,  we  look  into  the  battery  above- 
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named,  and  beyond  that  the  military  harbour 
opens,  where  was  stationed  the  ship  Twelve 
Apostles,  which  caused  such  annoyance  to  the 
English  and  French  batteries.  On  the  imme¬ 
diate  left  are  seen  the  siege-train  coming  up, 
and  a  body  of  Zouaves  entering  the  trenches. 
Turning  towards  Balaklava,  which  is  marked  by 
the  rising  ground,  there  is  grouped  in  the 
immediate  front  Lord  Raglan  and  a  numerous 
staff,  and  on  the  immediate  left  is  the  commis¬ 
sariat  train,  and  thence  the  eye  is  led  to  the 
sites  of  the  distant  British  camp,  Inkermann, 
General  Canrobert’s  head  quarters,  the  head 
quarters  of  Lord  Raglan,  &c.,  &c.,  until  the 
view  is  closed  by  the  high  mountains  of  the 
remote  horizon.  As  a  picture,  the  work  is 
throughout  executed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  all 
praise. 

Lord  Londesborough  as  president  of  the 
Numismatic  Society,  gave  a  soiree  on  May  28th, 
to  its  members  at  his  mansion  in  Carlton  Gar¬ 
dens.  The  councils  of  other  learned  societies  in 
London  also  were  invited  as  well  as  the  Royal 
Academicians.  The  rooms  were  filled  with 
objects  of  Art  and  antiquity ;  and  the  tastes  of 
the  visitors  consulted  by  a  fitting  display  of 
rarities.  The  novelty  of  the  evening  was  the 
exhibition  of  a  remarkable  series  of  Anglo-Saxon 
jewels  and  personal  relics,  recently  obtained  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight  by  Mr.  George  Hillier ;  the 
great  beauty  and  interest  of  these  articles,  and 
the  paucity  of  similar  discoveries  in  that  island, 
challenged  due  attention.  An  excellent  series  of 
Roman  coins  in  large  brass,  in  the  finest  possible 
condition  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bergne  ;  as  well 
as  many  rare  pattern  pieces  for  the  English 
coinage.  An  ivory  chapelle  of  the  Kawtury, 
elaborately  sculptured  with  scenes  from  the  life 
of  the  Virgin,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Chaffers  ;  as  well  as  some  rare  glass  vases  from 
Mayence.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  contributed  his 
curious  Esquimaux  relics,  Messrs.  Garrard  ex¬ 
hibited  fine  ancient  and  modern  plate.  His 
Lordship’s  own  collection  of  antiques  was,  how¬ 
ever,  the  most  remarkable,  one  case  alone  con¬ 
taining  nearly  a  score  of  pendant  jewels  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  in  which  the 
arts  of  the  goldsmith,  jeweller,  and  enameller 
were  exhibited  with  matchless  power ;  a  small 
gold  book-cover,  chased  in  gold,  enamelled  and 
set  with  stones,  believed  to  be  the  work  of 
Cellini,  attracted  much  attention.  The  same 
table  was  crowded  with  Byzantine  enamels, 
ivory  carving,  and  objects  of  antique  Art. 
Altogether  the  evening  was  remarkable  for  its 
intellectual  gratification  and  correct  taste. 

Mr.  David  Cox. — We  hear  a  testimonial  is 
about  to  be  presented  to  this  excellent  water¬ 
colour  painter  by  his  numerous  personal  friends 
and  admirers.  Mr.  Cox  is  now  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  elder  society,  in  whose  gallery 
his  works  have  long  held  a  most  distinguished 
rank;  his  small  drawings  especially,  of  a  few 
years  back,  have  never  been  surpassed — rarely 
equalled — for  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  colour, 
and  simplicity  of  treatment ;  they  are  thorough 
English  representations  of  English  landscape- 
scenery.  The  testimonial  will,  we  believe,  be  a 
portrait  of  himself  :  both  as  a  man  and  an  artist 
he  is  altogether  worthy  of  such  a  compliment. 

The  Lord-Mayor  of  London. — Sir  Francis 
Graham  Moon,  Bart.,  entertained  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy  and  other  artists  at  dinner, 
on  Saturday,  the  30th  of  June.  With  the  artists 
were  associated  the  heads  of  all  the  learned 
bodies  of  the  metropolis,  and  many  amateurs 
and  patrons  of  Art.  We  can  do  no  more,  at 
present,  than  record  this  very  interesting  fact, — 
a  graceful  and  becoming  tribute  to  British  artists 
on  the  part  of  a  gentleman  who  so  long  upheld 
and  disseminated  Art  as  the  greatest  of  British 
Art-publishers. 

Stained  Glass. — Mr.  Holland,  of  Warwick, 
we  learn  from  the  Builder,  has  recently  executed 
a  large  east  (subscription)  window  in  the  chancel 
of  Stratford-on-Avon  Church,  containing  twenty- 
one  subjects,  illustrating  the  principal  events  in 
the  life  of  Christ.  The  tracery  is  filled  with  the 
four  Evangelists,  angels  with  texts  of  Scripture, 
Gothic  foliage,  &c.  ;  richly  coloured  in  the  Per¬ 
pendicular  style.  The  same  painter  has  also  put 
up  the  following : — A  monumental  window  in 


St.  George's  Church,  Ramsgate,  containing  two 
subjects,  “  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,”  and  “  The 
Raising  of  Lazarus,”  with  appropriate  canopies, 
pedestals,  &c.  ;  a  large  east  window  for  St. 
James’s  Church,  Wolverhampton,  the  tracery 
filled  with  the  rose  and  lily,  with  texts  of 
Scripture  upon  ribbons,  &e.,  in  the  Perpendicular 
style  ;  a  monumental  window  for  Forest-hill 
Church,  near  Oxford,  containing  two  subjects, 
“  Christ  Knocking  at  the  Door,”  and  “  Christ 
appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene,”  angels  bearing 
texts  of  Scripture,  &c.  ;  east  chancel  window 
for  Welton  Church,  near  Daventry,  Northampton¬ 
shire,  containing  four  subjects,  and  a  side 
window,  containing  the  subject  of  “  Christ 
Healing  the  Sick.” 

The  late  Mayor  of  Oxford. — It  will  be  in 
the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  during  the 
month  of  June,  1854,  an  evening  reception  was 
given  in  the  venerable  city  of  Oxford  to  a  large 
number  of  artists,  men  of  letters,  and  men  of 
science,  by  R.  J.  Spiers,  Esq.,  then  mayor  of  that 
city.  The  guests  amounted  in  number  to  nearly 
a  thousand  ;  including  the  magnates  of  the 
university,  the  most  prominent  of  the  citizens 
and  the  neighbouring  gentry  :  there  was  an 
immense  collection  of  works  of  Art — contributed 
by  the  guests  :  and  on  the  three  days  following, 
“  the  people  ”  were  admitted  to  the  Mansion 
House  to  enjoy  as  far  as  possible  the  treat  of  the 
occasion  :  of  this  permission  nearly  20,000 
persons  availed  themselves.  Altogether,  perhaps, 
the  reception  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
graceful  it  has  ever  been  the  privilege  of  a 
journalist  to  record.  On  the  sixteenth  of  June 
of  the  present  year,  another  assemblage  met 
at  the  Guildhall  of  Oxford, — the  object  being 
to  present  to  the  late  mayor  a  Testimonial, 
to  which  one  hundred  artists  and  men  of 
science  and  letters  contributed — recording  their 
personal  respect  for  Mr.  Spiers,  and  the  gratify¬ 
ing  circumstances  under  which  they  had  been 
called  together  during  the  period  he  acted  as 
chief  magistrate  of  the  city.  On  the  morning  of 
the  same  day  (selected  by  the  committee  as  the 
birthday  both  of  Mr.  Spiers  and  his  lady)  a  very 
splendid  and  costly  present  of  plate  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  his  fellow  citizens  :  this 
gift  consisted  of  three  elegant  vases  of  silver, 
the  manufacture  of  Garrard — a  pair  of  salt-cellars 
and  an  antique  snuff-box ;  at  the  same  time  also 
was  presented  to  him  a  silver  claret  jug  by  the 
artists  and  workmen  in  his  employ,  and  a  bible 
— (not  the  least  interesting  of  the  gifts)  procured 
by  the  combined  subscriptions  of  children  edu¬ 
cated  in  certain  schools  which  he  has  aided  to 
sustain.  The  collection  of  artists  and  literary 
sketches  and  autographs  formed  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  series  :  each  was  carefully  mounted,  and  the 
whole  were  placed  in  a  very  beautifully  bound 
morocco  case  :  which  was  again  contained  in  a 
case  of  oak.  Among  the  artist- contributors  were 
Mr.  Allom,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartholomew,  Mr.  D. 
Cox,  sen.,  Mr.  D.  Cox,  jun.,  Mr.  Durham,  Mr. 
Fairholt,  Mr.  Frost,  R.A.,  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr. 
Jutsum,  Mr.  Knight,  R.A.,  Mr.  Lover,  Mr. 
George  Godwin,  Mr.  Macdowell,  R.A.,  Mr. 
Lucy,  Mr.  Calder  Marshall,  Mr.  Millais,  Mr. 
Nash,  Mr.  Noble,  Mr.  O’Neill,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Talfourd,  Mr.  Webster,  R.A.,  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt, 
Mr.  Youngman,  &c.  &c.  We  cannot  find  space 
for  a  list  of  the  professors  of  literature  and 
science ;  but  it  included  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  authors  of  the  age.  Altogether, 
the  series  was  of  exceeding  interest,  and  of  no 
small  value  ;  and,  perhaps,  may  be  considered  as 
among  the  most  remarkable  gifts  that  has  ever 
been  presented  to  any  person  in  this  country  ;  of 
far  greater  worth  it  must  be  to  the  receiver  than 
if  the  cost  of  producing  it  had  been  fifty  times 
as  great ;  for  it  is  the  most  graceful  mode  that 
could  have  been  devised  of  paying  a  compliment, 
and  of  recording  an  obligation.  The  late  Mayor 
of  Oxford  may  class  among  his  private  and  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  the  whole  of  those  who  were  asso¬ 
ciated  in  this  very  successful  effort  to  do  him 
honour,  and  to  preserve  a  gratifying  memory  of 
his  hospitality  during  his  official  year.  The  tes¬ 
timonial  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  heir  loom  in  his 
family.  ‘  It  was  presented  to  him  by  the  hono¬ 
rary  secretary,  Mr.  John  Leighton,  who  was 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts  worthily  to  carry  out 
the  desire  of  the  contributors;  and  an  address 


on  the  occasion  was  delivered  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall. 
There  was  present  a  large  number  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  by  whom  the  work  was  formed, 
with  several  of  the  heads  of  houses  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  many  of  the  late  Mayor’s  fellow- 
citizens,  headed  by  the  gentleman  who  is  his 
successor  in  office.  On  the  Monday  following 
the  presentation,  Mr.  Spiers,  who  had  provided 
carriages  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  invited  from  London  on  the 
occasion,  accompanied  the  party  to  Blenheim, 
and  after  partaking  of  an  elegant  collation  at 
the  principal  hotel  in  Woodstock,  they  returned 
to  Oxford,  to  assemble  again  in  the  evening  at  a 
conversazione  in  his  private  residence.  The 
weather,  showery  as  it  was,  failed  to  damp  the 
spirits  of  his  guests,  among  whom  were  a  large 
number  of  those  well  known  in  the  literary  and 
artistic  worlds,  and  who  separated  late  at  night 
after  passing  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  days  in 
their  recollection,  to  which  the  kindness  and 
liberal  hospitality  of  their  host  and  hostess  con¬ 
tributed  in  no  measured  degree. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — The 
president’s  conversazione  took  place  on  the 
29th  of  May ;  it  was  attended  by  about  four 
hundred  gentlemen  of  celebrity  in  science, 
letters,  or  Art :  and  the  rooms  were  filled  with 
objects  of  interest,  inventions  in  machinery 
being  necessarily  the  most  prominent.  Under 
the  very  able  and  energetic  management  of  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Charles  Manby,  this  institute  has 
become  of  large  importance,  as  the  source  whence 
many  valuable  improvements  have  emanated. 
These  periodical  gatherings  are  not  only  most 
agreeable,  but  most  useful :  and  the  society 
merits  earnest  thanks  for  the  gratification  and 
enjoyment  it  thus  disseminates. 

The  Exhibition  at  New  York.  —  A  letter 
has  been  published  signed  “  John  H.  White, 
receiver,  &c.,”  the  writer  of  which  comments  on 
the  meeting  (which  took  place  early  last  mouth) 
of  contributors  to  the  New  York  Exhibition. 
He  denies  several  of  the  assertions  made  at  that 
meeting :  states  that  M.  Rogers’  looking-glass 
was  “broken  before  it  arrived” — that  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith’s  cabinet  is  “  now  in  the  palace  and  in  good 
order” — that,  in  fact,  but  little  injury  has  arisen, 
that  no  actual  loss  has  occurred,  and  that  repay¬ 
ment  of  expenses  may  be  expected  and  looked 
for.  We  hope  Mr.  White  writes  by  “authority 
at  all  events  we  are  bound  to  give  him  credit  for 
truth  and  honesty,  although  he  is  especially 
careful  to  inform  us  that  he  is  “  not  responsible 
for  any  part  or  portion  of  the  mismanagement  of 
the  association  for  the  exhibition  of  the  industry 
of  all  nations” — “the  errors  committed,  if  any, 
having  been  committed  long  before  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  it.” 

Mock  “  Proof  ”  Engravings. — The  Manchester 
Guardian  newspaper  contains  the  following  ex¬ 
pressive  advertisement : — “  Manchester  Guar¬ 
dian  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Trade. 
— Caution.- — The  public  are  cautioned  that 
‘  Messrs.  Greaves  &  Co.,’  the  parties  alleged  to 
have  sent  ‘  immense  grand  consignments  of 
proof  engravings  ’  to  Manchester,  for  sale  by 
auction,  are  in  no  way  whatever  connected  with 
Messrs.  Graves  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Pall  Mall, 
London. — Samuel  Cottam,  Secretary.”  It  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  following  editorial  “caution  :  ” 
— “Mock  Proof  Engravings  and  Mock  Auc¬ 
tions. — The  public  is  cautioned  that  certain 
parties  are  offering,  both  by  auction  and  other¬ 
wise,  mock  proof  engravings,  i.  e.,  spurious 
proofs,  printed  without  lettering,  after  the  prints 
have  been  taken  off,  and  selling  them  as  genuine 
proofs,  whilst  they  are  not  worth  the  cost  of  the 
paper  they  are  printed  upon.”  We  have  on  two 
or  three  occasions  warned  the  public  against  this 
system  of  robbery ;  and  have  anxiously  sought 
for  such  information  as  we  might  communicate 
without  dread  of  the  law  of  libel.  A  very 
large  part  of  the  infamy  is  with  the  printers  :  in 
cases  of  large  plates,  it  is  only  a  printer  of  some 
position  by  whom  the  plates  can  be  worked  ; 
and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  copper-plate 
printer  who  has  not  lent  his  aid  to  these  prac¬ 
tices,  to  state  as  much  publicly.  It  may  be 
dangerous  in  us  to  say  who  has,  but  there  can 
be  no  danger  in  saying  who  has  not,  co-operated 
with  the  dishonest  parties  by  whom  these  frauds 
have  been  perpetrated.  We  are  instituting  in- 
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quiries  concerning  this  very  iniquitous  affair, 
which  it  will  be  our  duty  to  publish. 

A  Picture-Dealer  named  “  Melton,”  (the 
same,  we  understand,  whose  name  is  so  prominent 
in  reference  to  the  forged  picture  of  Mr.  E.  M. 
Ward)  has  advertised  himself  in  the  “Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts”  as  a  picture-cleaner,  liner, 
and  restorer,  on  “very  moderate  terms,”  and  so 
forth.  To  this  there  can  be  no  objection,  but 
inasmuch  as  we  find  in  large  letters  appended  to 
the  advertisement  “  Mr.  Melton,  F.S.A.,”  we 
were  naturally  led  to  inquire  whether  he  is 
really  a  fellow  of  the  “  Society  of  Antiquaries 
we  find  he  is  not,  and  never  has  been.  The 
object  of  this  “annex”  cannot  be  mistaken:  it 
gives  an  air  of  respectability  to  the  “  concern,” 
and  may  mislead  many.  If  by  advertising  in 
the  “  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  ”  “  Mr. 
Melton,  F.S  A.,”  desires  F.S.A.  to  be  understood 
as  meaning  member  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the 
deception  is  very  transparent,  and  we  presume 
that  society  has,  ere  this,  taken  care  of  its  own 
honour  and  respectability. 

Testimonial  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croly.— The 
eloquent  clergyman  whose  name  is  so  closely 
and  honourably  associated  with  letters,  has  had 
a  marked  honour  conferred  upon  him.  A  bust, 
executed  by  Behnes,  has  been  presented  to  him 
by  his  friends  in  the  city,  and  the  presentation 
took  place  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  Mansion 
House  on  Friday,  the  22nd  of  June  :  after  which, 
Dr.  Croly’s  friend,  the  Lord  Mayor,  received  a 
large  party,  numbering  upwards  of  a  hundred,  at 
dijeHne,  in  the  Egyptian  hall.  The  period  of 
the  month  was  too  late  for  us  to  do  more  than 
record  a  fact  of  much  interest  to  artists  and  men 
of  letters. 

The  Visit  of  the  Lord-Mayor  to  Paris  was 
a  series  of  brilliant  triumphs.  Everything  was 
done  that  could  have  been  done  to  honour  the 
guests ;  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  repaid  with 
interest  the  courtesies  and  hospitalities  he 
received  in  England,  and  Sir  Francis  Graham 
Moon  received  homage  such  as  is  rarely  accorded 
except  to  a  crowned  prince.  Among  other  gifts 
presented  on  taking  leave,  is  a  very  magnificent 
volume  of  photographs  from  the  decorations  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  with  appropriate  inscrip¬ 
tions  from  the  sovereign  of  Paris  to  the  sovereign 
of  London. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Ward's  Picture. —  the 
forgery  of  which  has  been  made  notorious — is, 
it  is  said,  to  come  into  a  court  of  law  :  in  what 
shape  it  will  appear  there  we  cannot  at  present 
say;  but  it  is  impossible  that  other  than  good  can 
arise  from  consequent  exposure. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  printed  a  small  brochure  of 
criticism  on  some  of  the  pictures  in  the  Royal 
Academy  :  his  strictures  are,  however,  limited 
to  some  thirty  or  forty  works.  Much  of  it  is 
sensible  and  judicious  ;  but  it  abounds  with 
those  singularities  of  thought  and  diction  which 
have  made  the  productions  of  the  learned 
gentleman  remarkable  :  and  which,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  prevent  his  being  an  “  authority.” 

The  Drawings  of  the  Messrs.  Chalon, 
R.A. — The  pictures  and  drawings  of  the  late 
J.  J.  Chalon,  R.A.,  with  a  selection  of  the  works 
of  A.  E.  Chalon,  R.  A.,  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
house  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  the  Adelphi. 
We  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any 
collection  of  this  kind,  as  such  occasions  serve  to 
correct  erroneous  impressions,  or  to  confirm  just 
ones.  The  late  J.  J.  Chalon  was  never  a  popular 
artist  ;  his  manner  is  heavy,  hard,  and  opaque, 
and  his  scale  of  colour  limited,  and  his  tints 
generally  formed  of  unsympathising  colours, — 
and  for  want  of  near  glazes  and  distant  atmo¬ 
sphere,  his  works  are  deficient  in  some  of  the 
greatest  charms  of  nature.  The  arrangement  of 
light  and  dark  in  some  of  the  landscapes  and 
compositions  is  highly  judicious,  but  there  is 
more  than  this  necessary  for  a  good  picture. 
Among  the  best  works  of  this  artist  may  be 
mentioned  “  The  Embarkation,”  “  Ruins  of  a 
Fountain,”  “Tower  and  Beach  of  Hastings,  with 
Fishing-boats  returning,”  “Macbeth  and  Banquo’s 
First  Sight  of  the  Weird  Sisters,”  “  View 
from  Richmond  Hill,”  &c.  The  number  of 
works  exhibited  exceeds  two  hundred,  but 
there  are  many  pencil  drawings,  and  many 
sketches  and  portraits  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Chalon, 
among  which  is  his  best,  that  of  the  Princess 

Charlotte,  a  portrait  in  oil,  and  many  in  water¬ 
colour, — sketches  that  take  us  back  to  the  days 
of  mere  gauze  and  millinery,  a  qualification  stdl 
prevailing  too  much  in  feminine  portraiture,  but 
which  must  gradually  become  obsolete.  We  can 
scarcely  think  any  profitable  end  answered  in 
the  exhibition  of  these  works,  yet  it  is  necessary 
to  see  what  interest  and  fashion  can  accomplish, 
even  in  Art.  Under  what  pretence  the  Society 
of  Arts  charges  a  shilling  for  admission  to  this 
exhibition  we  can  by  no  means  guess. 

The  Britannia  Bridge. — There  is  being  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Messrs.  Graves,  in  Pall  Mall,  a  picture 
entitled  “  A  Meeting  of  Robert  Stephenson,  Esq., 
M.P.,  and  his  Staff  of  Engineers,”  &c.,  which  has 
been  painted  by  Mr.  Lucas  as  a  memorial  of  one 
of  the  great  triumphs  of  science  and  engineering 
skill.  The  meeting  is  represented  as  being  held 
at  the  Menai  Straits  previous  to  the  floating  of 
one  of  the  tubes  of  the  Britannia  bridge,  and  is 
extremely  well  managed  in  composition  as  intro¬ 
ducing  a  view  of  the  bridge  with  a  section  of  the 
adjacent  country.  The  picture  contains  not  less 
than  fourteen  figures,  twelve  of  which  are  por¬ 
traits  of  persons  who  have  assisted  or  been  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  great  work  ;  two  are  supplemental, 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  relief.  With  good 
taste  Mr.  Lucas  presents  all  his  impersonations 
as  they  appeared  in  their  usual  daily  attire  ;  the 
portraits,  as  far  as  we  know  the  gentlemen,  are 
sc  accurate,  that  we  cannot  give  a  preference  to 
any  over  the  others. 

Iron  Ateliers  for  Artists. — We  shall  soon 
be  in  a  condition  to  supply  information  on  this 
subject,  concerning  which  we  have  had  many 
enquiries. 

Collins’s  Picture  of  “  Sunday  Morning.” — 
We  have  been  requested  to  state  that  this 
picture,  a  wood-engraving  from  which  we  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  part  of  May,  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  W.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Banknock,  N.B. 

The  Prospectus  of  a  Society  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us,  which  deserves  to  be  made  as 
public  as  journalism  can  make  it.  The  title  of 
this  society  is  “  The  Patriotic  Military  and 
Naval  Pensioners’  Employment  Society,”  a  title 
which  sufficiently  defines  the  object  of  its  pro¬ 
jectors,  namely,  to  find  employment  for  the 
brave  fellows  in  the  East,  whom  wounds  or 
illness  have  rendered  incapable  of  active  service 
in  the  field  or  at  sea.  and  who  have  consequently 
been  discharged.  Now  it  is  evident  there  are 
numerous  places  for  which  such  men  are  fitted, 
notwithstanding  the  physical  state  in  which  the 
war  may  have  left  them,  and  the  society  proposes 
to  establish  an  office,  where  the  names,  con¬ 
ditions,  and  peculiar  qualifications  of  such  men 
may  be  enrolled,  and  where  anyone  requiring  a 
servant  could  apply.  Such  is  the  feeling  which, 
we  believe,  the  public  entertain  towards  those 
who  have  suffered  in  supporting  the  honour  of 
our  country  in  this  terrible  struggle,  that  they 
would  only  be  too  glad  of  showing  it  in  a  way  that 
may  be  advantageous  to  all  parties.  The  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  such  a  society  would,  it 
is  presumed,  be  supplied  by  donations  and  annual 
public  subscriptions,  as  in  the  case  of  most  other 
charities.  We  shall  be  happy  to  forward  the 
names  of  any  desirous  of  aiding  this  noble  move¬ 
ment  in  behalf  of  our  suffering  soldiers  and 
sailors  to  the  gentleman  who  left  the  prospectus 
with  us,  and  whom  we  know  as  entitled  to  all 
confidence.  It  is  probable  we  shall  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  recur  to  the  subject  when  the  plans  are 
more  matured  than  at  present. 

The  Gallery  of  Illustration. — We  have 
already,  on  several  occasions,  noticed  this  very 
attractive  exhibition,  and  we  think  it  due  to  the 
power  and  energy  of  the  artists,  Messrs.  Grieve, 
Telbin,  Danson,  Wehnert,  and  Coke  Smyth,  again 
to  refer  to  it  in  praise  of  the  additions  which 
have  been  made  to  the  series  since  we  last  saw 
it.  “  The  Balaklava  Railway  ”  is,  as  a  picture,  a 
production  of  the  highest  merit,  independently 
of  the  description  it  affords  of  the  place.  “  The 
Mortar  Battery  ”  is  also  a  picture  full  of  interest, 
as  showing  the  dispositions  of  the  pieces,  and 
the  manner  of  working  them.  There  are  also 
“General  Pelissier’s  Attack  on  the  Works  in 
front  of  the  Flagstaff  Battery,”  “A  Bird’s-eye 
View  of  Sebastopol,”  &c.,  and  by  Mr.  Stocqueler’s 
clear  descriptions  the  series  is  rendered  doubly 
attractive. 

REVIEWS. 

The  Louvre,  or  Biography  of  a  Museum.  By 
Bayle  St.  John,  Author  of  “  Purple  Tints  of 
Paris,”  &c.  &c.  Published  by  Chapman  & 
Hall,  London. 

Paris  will  doubtless  receive  this  summer  a  very 
large  accession  to  the  usual  influx  of  foreign 
visitors ;  the  splendid  edifice  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  which — even  more  than  our  Crystal  Palace 
in  Hyde  Park,  when  the  difference  of  materials  and 
the  multiplicity  of  sculptured  ornaments  that 
beautify  the  French  building  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  seems  to  have  sprung  up  from  some 
magician’s  hand — -will  of  course  be  the  great 
attraction  of  the  season  :  but  there  are  other  places 
of  interest  which  cannot,  and  will  not,  be  passed 
unheeded,  and  among  these  the  Louvre  will  claim 
the  first  attention.  Any  one  who  has  not  seen  Paris 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  remembers 
the  Louvre  as  it  stood  at  that  short  distance  of  time, 
would  scarcety  recognise  it  now,  so  great  have  been 
the  changes  made  there  by  order  of  the  imperial 
ruler  of  France.  The  junction  of  this  great  museum 
of  Art  with  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  forms  a 
range  of  building  whose  extent  is  only  equalled  by 
the  imposing  appearance  of  its  architecture  ;  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  grand,  unless  from  its  amplitude 
and  lofty  elevation,  for  its  chief  characteristic  is 
simplicity — except  the  gateways,  which  are  highly 
enriched  with  sculpture  and  ornament.  Such  a 
work  as  this  could  only  be  accomplished  in  a  country 
where  the  will  of  the  sovereign  determines  it.  Did 
we  not  know  that  there  is  in  the  public  edifices  of 

Paris  a  multitude  of  Art-treasures  for  which  a 
suitable  place  of  reception  and  exhibition  has  long 
been  wanting,  we  should  be  puzzled  to  know  what 
use  would  be  made  of  the  numerous  galleries  and 
chambers  which  now  enclose  three  sides  of  the  great 
quadrangle  known  as  the  Place  Carrousel ;  as  yet 
they  are  unfinished  and  empty. 

Mr.  St.  John’s  book  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  less 
a  history  of  the  contents  of  this  vast  museum  of  Art 
and  antiquities  than  a  history  of  the  building 
itself :  it  must  therefore  not  be  taken  as  a  guide¬ 
book,  though  the  criticisms  upon  the  various  schools 
of  painting,  and  on  individual  pictures,  which  are 
interspersed  here  and  there  throughout  the  pages, 
may  be  read  with  profit,  and  should  be  read,  by 
those  who  intend  visiting  the  Louvre.  A  stranger 
who  enters  the  museum  without  some  previous 
knowledge  of  what  he  ought  to  look  for,  will  lose 
much  valuable  time  in  searching  for  the  gems  he 
ought  to  see,  and  a  large  number  of  these  the 
author  points  out :  but  he  has  principally  devoted 
his  attention  to  matters  connected  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  museum  during  the  last  fifty 
or  sixty  years,  and  the  arrangement  of  its  contents 
under  the  director  M.  Jeanron,  who  is  a  leading 
character  in  this  history,  and  to  whom  Mr.  St. 

J  ohn  expresses  himself  indebted  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  information  here  given.  Mingled  with  this 
history  are  many  amusing  anecdotes  and  personal 
reminiscences  of  living  personages,  sayants ,  artists, 
and  others;  while  two  entire  chapters,  each  of 
considerable  length,  relate  to  picture-cleaning  ; 
from  these  we  leam  how  this  matter  is  managed  in 
France,  where  there  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
complaints  of  “scouring  and  skinning”  that  we 
have  heard  in  England ;  and  no  wonder,  if,  as  we 
read,  “nine  restorers  were  constantly  employed,  at 
salaries  varying  from  six  to  fifteen  francs  per  diem, 
under  Louis  Philippe  at  the  Louvre,  repairing  and 
varnishing  the  pictures  of  the  gallery,  or  shorten¬ 
ing  or  lengthening  the  pictures  of  Versailles  and  the 
royal  residences  in  order  to  fit  them  into  certain 
places.”  The  restorers  of  our  own  Rubenses  and 
Claudes,  if  bowed  down  with  the  heavy  censure  of 

Mr.  Conyngham  and  his  fellow-grumblers,  may 
hold  up  their  heads  and  breathe  freely  after  this. 

Mr.  St.  John’s  history  is  curious  and  amusing  as 
as  well  as  instructive  :  there  are  many  subjects 
discussed  in  it  to  which  we  cannot  find  space  even 
to  refer. 

The  Forester’s  Family.  Engraved  by  T.  L. 
Atkinson,  from  the  Picture  by  Sir  E.  Land¬ 
seer,  R.A.  Published  by  H.  Graves  &  Co., 
London. 

Of  the  numerous  compositions  illustrative  of  High¬ 
land  scenery  which  Landseer  has  painted,  this  is  to 
us  one  of  the  most  charming  and  attractive  :  there 
is  nothing  in  it  to  cast  a  shadow  of  sadness  over  its 
serenity  ;  no  strife  of  any  combatants  ;  no  mutilated 
victims ;  no  death ;  but,  instead,  such  an  entire 
absence  of  all  that  reminds  one  of  the  curse  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  man  and  beast,  that  Eden  could  not 
have  exhibited  a  more  harmonious  union  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  created  animals.  One  thing 
alone  in  the  composition  reminds  us  of  the  penalty 
to  be  paid  by  the  living ;  that  is,  the  huge  pah  of 
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antlers  which  the  sturdy  little  bairn  carries  oil  his 
shoulders,  and  to  which  attaches  a  portion  of  the 
skin  of  the  stag,  thereby  showing  that  the  horns 
were  not  dropped  in  the  natural  proeess  of  shedding 
them.  This  picture  we  remember  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1849:  the  “Forester’s 
Family  ”  consists  of  a  young  bare-footed  female, 
hearing  on  her  shoulders  a  sheaf  of  long  ferns  or 
grass,  and  a  hoy — her  young  brother,  it  may  be 
presumed — a  number  of  young  fawns  surround  the 
female  in  a  most  picturesque  group,  and  others  are 
coming  onwards  to  join  them  :  the  party  stands  on 
ground  that  rises  up  from  a  lake,  which  is  backed 
by  a  range  of  lofty  hills,  where,  to  the  right,  a  long 
rustic  bridge  erosses  a  deep  ravine.  The  principal 
group,  pyramidal  in  its  form,  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  picture,  and  reaches  almost  to  its  extreme 
height,  but  it  is  judiciously  balanced  by  the  nearer 
hills,  which,  being  in  shadow,  have  sufficient  sub¬ 
stance  and  strength  to  “carry  oft'”  the  height  of 
the  figures.  The  subject  is  most  delicately  engraved 
in  all  its  parts  .  the  drapery  of  the  figures,  the  skins 
of  the  animals,  the  hills,  ground,  and  herbage,  are 
each  marked  with  its  distinctive  character  :  but 
the  drawing  of  the  heads  of  some  of  the  fawns  is 
not,  we  think,  quite  as  Landseer  painted  them. 
Altogether,  the  print,  like  the  picture,  is  one  of 
those  we  should  most  eagerly  covet  among  the 
works  which  the  genius  of  Landseer  has  produced. 


Art -Hints  :  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and 
Painting.  By  J.  J.  Jarves.  Published  by 
Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co.,  London. 

Though  dated  from  Florence,  this  volume  is,  we 
presume,  the  work  of  an  American  writer — one 
desirous  of  impressing  the  hearts  of  his  country¬ 
men  with  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  Art,  and  of  its 
importance  as  a  medium  through  which  the  national 
mind  may  rise  to  a  position  of  the  utmost  refine¬ 
ment  and  intelligence.  “  We  need  Art-students,” 
he  says;  “men  of  sincerity  and  labour,  who  will 
not  hesitate  to  go  on  their  backs  and  knees,  if 
needs  be,  in  the  dust — to  read  the  soul-language  of 
the  mightiest  minds  in  Europe.”  This  is  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  a  young  American  artist,  whom  Mr.  Jarves 
saw  one  day  lying  flat  on  his  back  on  the  stone 
floor  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Salute,  in  Venice,  studying  the  pictures  by 
Titian,  which  are  painted  on  the  ceiling. 

We  find  a  key  to  the  author’s  motives  for  writing 
his  book  in  the  following  remarks,  no  less  true 
than  they  are  eloquently  expressed : 

“  Europe  is  a  storehouse  of  Art,  but  its  value  and 
lessons  are  lost  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  nations 
that  gave  it  birth.  Still  those  silent  voices  speak. 
Out  of  old  churches,  mouldering  tombs,  time- 
honoured  galleries,  there  go  forth  eternal  principles 
of  truth,  if  rightly  studied,  able  to  guide  the  taste 
and  warm  the  heart  of  young  America,  and  urge 
her  on  in  the  race  of  renown.  I  do  not  advocate 
blind  copying  of  mind  or  the  reception  of  laws, 
whether  of  taste  or  morality,  without  fully  proving 
their  spirit;  but  I  do  advocate,  and  would  press 
home  to  the  heart  of  every  American  who  goes 
abroad,  the  necessity,  if  he  would  do  his  duty  to 
his  own  country,  of  reading  and  interpreting  to  his 
countrymen,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  these  sacred 
writings  on  the  wall.  Talent  is  lent  by  God.  We 
are  to  return  it  with  usury.  I  write  not  for  those 
light  minds  who  find  pleasure  only  in  frivolity, 
and  who  travel  only  for  excitement — their  case  is 
hopeless.  I  write  for  my  young  friend  of  the 
Venetian  church.  With  earnest  souls  like  his  lies 
the  artistic  hope  of  America.” 

There  are  few  subjects  connected  with  Art  in 
relation  to  its  history,  to  matter,  and  to  mind, 
which  Mr.  Jarves  does  not  touch  upon  ;  and  with 
so  much  freshness  of  thought,  enthusiasm  tem¬ 
pered  with  judgment,  and  sensibility  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  as  to  render  his  remarks  no  less  pleasant  to 
read  than  they  are  instructive.  He  desires  that 
others  as  well  as  himself  should  enjoy  Art ;  and 
this  none  can  do  thoroughly  who  have  not  some 
acquaintance  with  its  history,  its  principles,  and 
its  legitimate  end  :  the  mind  must  be  in  harmony 
with  what  is  revealed  to  it,  or  otherwise  there  can 
be  no  true  enjoyment.  His  philosophy  is  not  of  the 
dry,  argumentative,  uninviting  kind  which  repels 
rather  than  attracts  the  student ;  nor  are  his  con¬ 
victions  the  results  of  the  teachings  derived  from 
the  dogmas  and  creeds  of  schools.  The  Art  of 
Europe  seems  to  have  been  to  him  a  virgin  soil,  in 
which  his  mind,  sympathising  in  its  nature  with  all 
that  is  lovely  and  ennobling,  has  grown  and  expanded 
amid  the  genial  influences  of  the  old  world.  After 
amply  discussing  the  generalities  of  his  subject,  the 
author  selects  certain  artists  and  certain  pictures,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  for  comment.  His  remarks  on 
these  individualities  evince  sound  discrimination 
and  good  taste.  It  is  when  we  have  such  a  book 
as  this  under  our  notice  that  we  find  most  occasion 
to  regret  our  inability  to  quote  from  it.  There  is 


a  host  of  passages  we  should  be  gratified  in  placing 
before  our  readers,  as  well  as  of  truisms.  One  of 
the  latter  we  cannot  avoid  extracting  :  “  Artists 
may,  like  Gerard  Dow,  work  five  days  on  a  hand 
and  three  days  on  a  broom  ;  but  a  few  strokes  from 
a  master-mind  will  give  a  more  living  hand  and  a 
more  serviceable  broom  than  months  devoted  to 
mere  finish  for  its  own  sake.  Great  work  and 
great  thoughts  are  readily  done  and  easily  ex¬ 
pressed.  If  not,  they  have  no  claim  upon  our 
attention ;  for  it  is  tlie  attribute  of  genius,  im¬ 
planted  by  divinity,  to  do  what  it  has  to  do  with 
facility.” 

Rustic  Figures.  Drawn  by  Walter  Goodall. 

Published  by  Gamhart  &  Co.,  London. 
Walter  Goodall  is  the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Edward 
Goodall,  the  distinguished  engraver,  and  brother  of 
F.  Goodall,  A.R.A. :  he  was  chosen  an  Associate 
Member  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society  two  or 
three  years  since,  in  whose  exhibitions  his  drawings 
have  gained  for  him  much  honourable  notice.  He 
has  thus  commenced  his  career  most  auspiciously, 
and  as  he  is  still  very  young,  and,  moreover,  comes 
of  a  family  in  which  industry  and  artistic  talent 
are  conspicuous,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  him  as 
one  of  our  most  promising  water-colour  painters  in 
the  class  of  subjects  he  has  selected.  These  six 
lithographic  prints  indicate  that  class  in  a  degree, 
but  not  to  the  extent  to  which  he  sometimes  carries 
it,  for  his  pictures  are  occasionally  of  higher  pre¬ 
tensions  :  these  rustie  groups  are  the  result  of 
sketches  made,  as  it  is  announced,  in  some  of  “  the 
most  remote  and  primitive  villages  of  Old  England,” 
and  they  have  such  a  character :  the  titles  given  to 
them  describe  the  respective  subjects: — “The  Lace 
Maker,”  “  The  Cottage  Door,”  “  The  Spelling 
Lesson,”  the  interior  of  a  cottage,  in  which  a  child 
is  reading  to  her  grandmother  ;  “  The  Hen-Coop,” 
“  The  Spring  Garland,”  a  group  of  children,  the 
youngest  of  whom  is  being  decorated  with  a  string 
of  birds’  eggs;  and  “The  Water-Lily,”  children 
gathering  the  flowers  from  a  brook.  They  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  picturesque  studies,  sketched  with  a  free 
but  by  no  means  careless  pencil,  and  have  a  plea¬ 
sant  “  sunshiny”  feeling  in  them. 

Camellias.  Executed  in  Chromo-lithograpliy,  by 
Vincent  Brooks,  from  a  Painting  by  J.  C. 
Robinson,  F.S.A. 

A  group  of  red  and  pink  Camellias  most  tastefully 
arranged  and  faithfully  drawn  and  coloured.  Mr. 
Brooks  has  imitated  the  original  oil-picture  with 
the  skill  he  has  always  shown  in  copying  the  works 
of  our  artists ;  the  pink  flower  in  the  centre  of  the 
group  is  especially  good. 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Division 
of  Art  at  Marlborough  House.  By 
Ralph  N.  Wornum,  Librarian.  Printed  for 
the  “Department  of  Science  and  Art”  by 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 

Next  to  the  possession  of  a  good  library,  or  to  hav¬ 
ing  access  to  one,  is  a  good  catalogue,  such  as  will 
at  once  introduce  the  student  to  the  contents  of  the 
book-shelves,  and  enable  him  to  find  what  he  wants 
without  unnecessary  loss  of  valuable  time.  But  it 
is  not  an  easy  task  to  arrange  and  classify  the 
volumes  for  this  purpose  only,  where  the  library  is 
extensive  and  varied  :  Mr.  Wornum  has,  neverthe¬ 
less,  well  performed  the  task  which  has  devolved 
upon  him  as  librarian  at  Marlborough  House  :  his 
catalogue  is  classified  under  thirty  heads,  one  of 
which,  that  of  manufactures,  is  again  subdivided 
into  the  different  branches  of  trades,  so  that  neither 
artist  nor  artisan  will  have  any  difficulty  in  procur¬ 
ing  any  book  which  the  library  contains ;  and  its 
contents,  thanks  to  Mr.  Wornum’s  vigilance  and 
judgment,  include  most  of  the  known  works  which 
will  be  useful  to  either  :  we  believe  he  is  constantly 
adding  to  them,  so  far  as  the  funds  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  will  allow. 

Phrenology  applied  to  Painting  and  Sculp¬ 
ture.  By  George  Combe.  Published  by 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  London:  Mac- 
lachlan  &  Stewart,  Edinburgh. 

Without  accepting  or  rejecting  the  theories  of  the 
doctrine  which  would  establish  a  manifest  relation 
between  the  brain  and  the  special  faculties  of  the 
mind,  we  believe  there  is  enough  of  truth  in 
phrenology  to  render  it  worthy  of  enquiry,  and  of 
the  study  and  application  of  the  principles ;  if, 
therefore,  this  physiological  system  has  any  in¬ 
fluence  at  all  upon  the  intellectual  faculties,  it 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  Fine  Arts, — either 
with  respect  to  the  picture  or  piece  of  sculpture  in 
itself,  to  the  interest  with  which  the  spectator  may 
regard  the  work,  or  to  the  value  of  the  judgment 
he  may  pronounce  upon  it.  Or,  to  use  Mr.  Combe’s 
own  language, — “  Phrenology  may  he  useful,  first,  in 


helping  the  observer  to  distinguish  the  character  of 
his  own  mind,  and  to  appreciate  its  powers  and 
qualities  as  an  instrument  of  observation  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  Art.  This  knowledge  may  save  him  from 
condemning  works  on  which  his  powers  are  not 
well-fitted  to  decide,”  &c.  &c.  Secondly,  phreno¬ 
logy  “  may  be  useful  in  enabling  him  to  analyse 
and  understand  the  different  kinds  of  interest  which 
may  be  felt  by  the  same,  or  by  different  individuals, 
in  painting  and  sculpture.”  Mr.  Combe’s  essay — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  not  altogether  new  to  the 
public,  as  a  few  years  ago  he  supplied  the  “Phreno¬ 
logical  Journal”  with  several  letters  on  the  subject, 
which  are  now  reproduced  with  some  slight  altera¬ 
tions — may  be  read  with  advantage,  even  by  those 
who  are  sceptical  in  their  belief  of  the  science  :  his 
critical  remarks  upon  the  works  of  the  old  painters 
and  sculptors,  as  well  as  on  some  of  the  moderns, 
are  liberal  and  judicious,  while  reasoning — from  his 
own  theories,  however — on  the  errors  into  which 
many  have  fallen  in  the  drawing  and  expression  of 
the  head ;  it  is  a  book  for  the  artist  as  well  as  for 
the  amateur,  and  though  neither  may  become 
converts  to  the  creed  of  the  phrenologist,  both,  we 
are  sure,  will  peruse  it  with  pleasure. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  London  Trades¬ 
men’s  Tokens.  By  J.  H.  Burn.  Published 
hy  the  Corporation  of  London. 

This  volume,  describing  the  various  tokens  issued 
in  London  by  its  former  citizens  and  traders,  when 
each  man  provided  for  his  customers  the  necessary 
change  which  the  state-coin  of  the  realm  did  not 
well  supply,  is  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  large  and 
curious  collection  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Beaufoy, 
and  bequeathed  to  the  City.  This  book,  “  Printed 
for  the  Use  of  the  Members  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London,”  has  been  very  liberally  pre¬ 
sented  by  them  to  institutions,  libraries,  and  indi¬ 
viduals,  whose  studies  give  them  a  claim  to  such 
generosity.  A  second  edition  has  therefore  been 
rendered  necessary  in  the  course  of  two  years ;  and 
Mr.  Bum  has  expanded  his  volume  to  nearly  double 
its  original  size.  Had  this  book  been  merely  a  dry 
list  of  these  coins,  it  would  have  been  of  little  value  ; 
but  Mr.  Burn,  with  judicious  taste  and  unwearied  re¬ 
search,  has  appended  so  many  curious  extracts  from 
old  authors,  and  notices  of  old  localities,  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  it  one  of  the  most  amusing  to 
all  who  love  to  dip  into  the  bygone  history  of  the 
metropolis  and  its  denizens. 

The  Sanctuary.  A  Companion  in  Verse  for 
the  English  Prayer-Book.  By  Robert 
Montgomery,  M.A.  Published  by  Chapman 
&  Hall,  London. 

The  Reverend  poet  inscribes  quaintly,  yet  with 
much  good  taste,  this  beautiful  little  volume,  to 
the  memory  of  George  Herbert,  author  of  the 
“  Temple,”  “  as  an  attempt  to  illustrate  by  medita¬ 
tions  in  verse  the  spirit  of  the  English  Liturgy, 
regarded  as  a  catholic  whole,”- — as  a  companion  to 
the  Prayer-book.  “The  Sanctuary”  deserves  a 
place  on  every  table  where  the  Liturgy  is  recog¬ 
nised;  and,  when  we  see  that  “  The  Omnipresence 
of  the  Deity  ”  has  just  entered  its  twenty-eighth 
edition ,  we  may  expect  as  prolonged  a  popularity  for 
these  sacred  poems,  which  can  be  comprehended  in 
the  cottage-homes  of  England  as  fully  as  by  those 
who  have  already  proved  how  much  they  admire 
Mr.  Montgomery’s  poetry. 

Numismatic  Crumbs.  By  R.  Sainthill,  Esq. 

Printed  by  Nicholls  &  Son,  London. 

This  little  brochure  may  be  looked  on  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  same  author’s  Olla  podrida ;  like 
that,  it  is  for  private  circulation  only,  and  there¬ 
fore  scarcely  amenable  to  public  criticism,  did  it 
not  contain  some  few  excellent  general  remarks 
on  our  monetary  system,  which  are  sufficiently 
practical  for  adoption.  It  is  most  curious  to 
find  how  entirely  the  English  nation  has  become 
the  slaves  of  routine,  even  to  the  very  fabrication 
of  the  currency.  Mr.  Saintbill’s  remarks  are 
characterised  by  shrewdness,  and  might  be  carried 
out  with  advantage. 


Treatise  on  Clock  and  Watch  Work.  By 

F.  Dent,  Chronometer  Maker  to  the  Queen. 

Published  by  A.  &  C.  Black,  Edinburgh. 

Any  one  who  regards  the  manufacture  of  time¬ 
pieces  as  a  mere  mechanical  process,  will  receive  a 
very  different  impression  after  reading  this  treatise, 
which  is  a  reprint  of  the  article  on  this  subject 
published  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.”  Until  we  had  perused  it,  we  had  no 
conception  how  much  scientific  knowledge  was 
essential  to  perfect  these  delicate  pieces  of  mechani¬ 
cal  art.  Mr.  Dent’s  history  is  most  curious,  and 
full  of  learning  upon  the  subject. 
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MARKS  ON 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN. 


istinctive  impressions  on 
the  soft  clay  used  by  the 
potter,  naturally  came 
into  use  when  his  work 
displayed  a  superiority 
in  its  manipulation  and 
decoration  ;  when,  in 
fact,  pottery  did  not 
merely  subserve  utility, 
but  soared  above  the  wants,  and 
added  to  the  luxuries,  of  human 
taste.  Like  the  gem  engraver,  the 
potter  would  seek  to  immortalize  his 
own  labour  in  the  fragile  material  he 
used ;  nor  was  his  ambition  so  futile 
as  might  at  first  be  supposed  ;  for  an¬ 
tiquaries  have  rescued  from  oblivion 
and  recorded  upwards  of  six  hundred  names 
of  Roman  potters,  which  they  have  found  from 
time  to  time  inscribed  on  fragments  of  pottery, 
the  debris  of  Roman  settlements  in  Europe. 
Of  this  number  some  of  the  most  interesting  to 
the  Englishman  are  such  as  connect  themselves 
with  the  metropolis.  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  has 
collected  a  very  extensive  series  in  his  “Collec¬ 
tanea  Antiqua,”  vol.  i.,  and  further  enlarged  it 
in  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  his  museum  of 
London  antiquities.  They  usually  display  the 
name  of  the  potter,  more  or  less  abbreviated, 
with  the  addition  of  the  letter  F  for  fecit,  or  O 
and  OF  for  officina,  or  M  for  manu.  They  are 
frequently  in  the  form  of  a  monogram,  or  have 
some  few  of  their  letters  braced  together,  the 
upright  limb  of  one  serving  for  that  of  the 
other,  such  as  ER  or  ND.  They  were  generally 
impressed  from  an  oblong  die;  but  it  sometimes 
takes  the  form  of  a  foot.  The  bricks  made  by 
the  Roman  legionary  soldiers  and  inscribed 
P.  P.  BRI.  LON.  are  also  of  much  historic  in¬ 
terest,  and  may  mean  Prceses  or  Propraetor, 
Provincice  Britannia:  Londinii  ;  or  else  Prcefectus 
Primce  ( Cohortis  understood)  Brittonum  Lon¬ 
dinii,  according  to  the  significance  attached  to 
the  abbreviated  word  Bri.  which  may  either 
refer  to  the  province  of  Britain,  or  to  the 
Brittones,  auxiliary  troops  for  its  defence. 

After  the  Roman  period,  pottery  seems  to 
have  again  degenerated  into  the  simplest  ser¬ 
vant  of  necessity,  and  it  is  not  till  after  the 
period  of  the  Crusades  that  we  find  attention 
directed  to  its  beauties.  The  Moorish  pottery 
was  introduced  into  Italy  by  the  Pisans  at  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
Marryatt  in  his  “  History  of  Pottery  and  Porce¬ 
lain  ”  notes  that  “  plates  or  bacini  of  apparently 
Moorish  pattern  and  origin  are  found  incrusted 
in  the  walls  of  the  most  ancient  churches  of 
Pisa,  as  well  as  in  those  of  many  other  town3  in 
Italy.” 

The  early  era  assigned  to  the  perfection  of 
the  art  in  China,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
researches  of  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  who  declares 
that  porcelain  was  common  in  China  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Han,  b.c,  163.  The  art  he 
supposes  to  have  arrived  at  its  greatest  perfec¬ 
tion  about  the  year  1000.  The  important  uses 
it  served  even  as  an  aid  to  architectural  enrich¬ 
ment  may  be  inferred  from  the  renowned 
porcelain  tower  near  Nankin,  which,  constructed 


a.d.  1277,  still  testifies  to  the  ingenuity  of  its 
fabricants,  and  the  enduring  nature  of  the 
material. 

Though  Marco  Polo  has  described  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  porcelain  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it 
was  not  generally  introduced  into  Europe  until 
the  Portuguese  traders,  having  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  commenced  trading  with  China, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  give  engraved 
examples  of  marks  on  early  Chinese  works. 
Marryatt  has  published  several,  ranging  from 
1403  to  1620.  They  appear  to  be  potters’ 
names,  or  localities  ;  but  are,  like  China  itself, 
a  sort  of  “  sealed  book”  to  the  European. 

From  the  time  of  the  Roman  rule  in  Europe 
until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  pottery 
as  an  art  seems  to  have  attracted  little  attention 
in  Europe.  Its  first  impulse  was  derived  from 
Tuscany,  where  the  sculptor  Luca  Della  Robbia 
somewhere  about  1415-20  employed  a  stannife¬ 
rous  glaze  as  a  coating  to  his  terra-cottas,  and  to 
this  colouring  was  added ;  from  these  continued 
experiments  the  Italian  majolica  resulted,  a 
ware  in  brilliancy  and  beauty  unsurpassed,  and 
which  owed  its  success  to  the  patronage  so 
liberally  bestowed  on  its  fabrication  by  the 
Dukes  of  Tuscany,  especially  Guidobaldo  II, 
who  gave  the  designs  of  Raffuelle  and  his  pupils 
to  the  workmen  to  copy ;  hence  this  manu¬ 
facture  is  popularly  known  as  Raffaelle  ware, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  specimens  exhibit  the 
hand  labour  of  the  “  divine  master,”  though  he 
is  traditionally  said  to  have  painted  some  of 
these  vases. 

The  finer  and  older  kinds  of  majolica  are 
remarkable  for  an  iridescent  glaze  first  spread 
over  its  surface,  and  shining  through  the 
picture  afterwards  painted  upon  it.  It  is  of 
a  ruby  tinge,  and  is  believed  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  manufactories  of  Gubbio  and  Pesaro. 
After  1560  the  ware  declined  in  beauty.  Mar¬ 
ryatt  says,  “  afterwards,  from  various  circum¬ 
stances,  particularly  from  the  death  of  its  royal 
patron,  which  took  place  in  1574,  the  manufacture 
began  rapidly  to  decline,  and  the  introduction 
of  oriental  porcelain  completed  its  ruin.” 

The  marks  used  by  the  artists  who  painted 
these  famous  works,  were  sometimes  composed 
of  their  initials,  but  on  other  occasions  their 
names  were  expressed  in  full :  the  title  of 
the  subjects  painted  on  the  plates  was 

also  frequently 
written  in  full  in 
blue  colour  at  the 
back.  One  of 
these  most  cele¬ 
brated  men  was 
Giorgio  Andreoli 
of  Pavia,  who 
settled  at  Gubbio 
in  1498.  We  en¬ 
grave  his  distin¬ 
guishing  initials 
from  a  plate  in 
the  collection  at 
Marlborough  House.  The  letters  are  M°-  G0-, 
for  Maestro  Giorgio,  a  form  he  always  used  after 
he  was  ennobled,  previously  to  which  period  he 
adopted  only  the  very  peculiar  G.  as  his  mark. 
In  the  same  col¬ 
lection  is  another 
plate  representing 
“  St.  Francis  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Stig¬ 
mata  ;  ”  it  is  dated 
1518  in  front,  but 
behind  it  is  dated 
1 51 9, thus  showing 
either  somelength 
of  time  in  its  exe¬ 
cution,  or  else  that 
separate  bakings 
occurred  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods.  We  engrave  the  inscription  con- 
taing  his  name  in  full,  with  the  addition  of  that 
of  the  city  of  his  residence,  here  written  Ugubio. 

The  potters  of  Urbino  in  the  same  way 
Doted  their  places  of  residence  after  their  names 
or  initials.  We  give  two  examples,  also  copied 
from  the  same  national  collection ;  they  are 
those  adopted  by  Xanto  of  Urbino,  who 
flourished  from  1530  to  1535.  The  initials  on 


the  first  signify  Francesco  Xanto  Avello  Bovigo  , 
the  second  gives  it  an  increased  form ;  but  he 
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frequently  wrote  it  at  full  length,  and  followed 
the  name  Urbino,  with  his  own  designation 
pittore  or  artista,  in  an  abbreviated  form.* 

After  the  decadence  of  the  Italian  majolica,  the 
French  resuscitated  it  among  themselves  under 
the  name  of  Fayence,  a  term  either  derived  from 
the  town  of  Faenza  in  Italy,  where  it  had  origi¬ 
nally  flourished,  or  from  the  little  town  of 
Faiance,  in  the  department  of  the  Yar  in  France, 
where  it  was  fabricated  afterwards.  Its  intro¬ 
duction  was  due  to  the  Queen  Catherine  de’ 
Medicis,  who  had  resided  at  Urbino,  and  who 
induced  Louis  Gonzaga  (her  kinsman)  to  settle 
at  Nevers,  and  there  found  a  pottery.  The 
works  produced  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  large 
coarsely  executed  N., 
the  initial  of  the  town, 
and  is  found,  as  well  as 
the  Maltese  cross,  on 
productions  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  entwined  letters  J.  S.,  of  which 
we  also  engrave  an  example,  are  the  initials  of 
Jacques  Senlis,  a  celebrated  potter,  who  resided 
there  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  most  celebrated  pottery  of  native  origin 
in  France  was  the  creation  of  an  extraordinary 
man,  Bernard  Palissy,  of  Saintes.  His  whole 
career  is  more  like  a  romance  than  a  reality. 
Born  of  poor  parents,  by  his  own  industry  he 
gave  himself  an  education,  which  the  poverty  of 
his  home  could  not  afford  to  him ;  and  practising 
land-surveying  under  equal  disadvantages,  he 
gained  by  that  a  scanty  living.  While  thus 
earning  bread,  he  employed  what  little  leisure 
he  could  command  in  studying  painting,  and 
lived  by  its  practice  in  1539,  when  he  first  saw  a 
cup  of  enamelled  pottery,  which  so  charmed 
him  that  he  rested  not  for  sixteen  years  until  he 
discovered  a  mode  of  successfully  rivalling  its 
beauties.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  aim,  he 
involved  himself  in  much  poverty  and  misery, 
enduring  the  reproaches  of  his  wife  and  family 
after  repeated  failures,  and  at  one  time  being 
obliged  to  break  up  his  furniture  to  feed  the 
furnace  at  which  he  tried  his  experiments.  He 
ultimately  discovered  the  secret,  and  produced 
such  beautiful  works  that  fame  and  fortune 
poured  in  upon  him,  and  king  and  court  vied  in 
giving  him  commissions.  His  works  tell  the 
hand  that  fashioned,  or  the  mind  that  conceived 
them,  by  the  boldness  and  beauty  of  their  orna¬ 
ment,  or  the  truth  of  the  fish,  serpents,  lizards, 
insects,  and  shells  which  cover  their  surface ;  he 
occasionally  marked  his  ware  with  the  large 
flowing  B  we  have  here  copied.  He 
died  in  the  Bastille,  about  1589,  when 
he  was  ninety  years  of  age,  for  he  had 
imbibed  the  reformed  faith,  and 
perished  a  victim  to  intolerance,  from 
whose  baneful  influence  neither  talent 
nor  court  favour  formed  a  protection. 

The  German  pottery  of  this  period  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  boldness  of  its  design,  and  the  fancy 
of  its  enrichments.  Arabesques,  scripture  stories, 
medallions,  and  inscriptions  often  cover  its 
surface.  It  is  frequently  dated,  and  sometimes 
(but  much  less  frequently)  bears  an  initial  of  its 
maker’s  name. 

The  Delft  potters  marked  their  ware  in  a 


similar  way.  We  select  three  examples  of  the 

*  There  are  some  few  marks  still  unappropriated  on 
old  Italian  majolica.  It  may  be  useful  to  note  that 
there  exists  many,  having  at  the  back  a  mark  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  cross  within  a  circle,  in  one  of  the  quarters  of 
which  is  a  dot.  Mr.  Franks,  of  the  British  Museum, 
from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  attributes  these  works 
to  Pesaro,  a  town  famous  for  productions  of  the  kind. 
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middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  copied  from 
Brongniart’s  Traite  des  Arts  Ceramiques .* 

Marryatt  says  : — “  The  first  European  porce¬ 
lain  was  made  at  Dresden,  and  the  first  European 
manufactory  was  established  at  Meissen,  on  the 
Elbe,  near  Dresden,  under  the  auspices  of 
Augustus  II.,  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of 
Poland.”  He  reigned  from  1697  to  1709,  and 
his  successor  also  patronised  the  works.  Under 
«  j  such  auspices  the  factory  flourished 
V  greatly.  The  distinguishing  mark  upon 
its  productions  are  two  swords  crossed. 
They  are  usually  in  blue,  slightly  or 
even  rudely  executed  by  a  stroke  or 
*  »  two  of  the  painter’s  brush.  From  1709 

to  1712  the  letters  AR  (signifying  Augustus 
Rex)  appear  entwined.  About  1720,  the  guard 
of  each  sword  is  elongated  inwardly  till  it  forms 
another  cross.  About  1778  a  small  circle  is 
between  their  hilts ;  and  in  the  same  place  a 
small  star  appears  after  1796.  The  royal  pieces 
are  distinguished  by  the  letters  K.P.M.,  for 
Konigliche  Porzellan  Manufactur. 

One  of  the  foremen  of  the  Dresden  factory 
having  fled  his  country  was  favourably  received 
at  Vienna,  and  the  imperial  factory  commenced 
there  in  1720.  The  mark  adopted 
for  this  pottery  is  the  shield  dis¬ 
playing  the  arms  of  Austria.  We 
engrave  two  specimens  of  the 
form ;  the  larger  being  the  older. 

St.  Cloud  may  be  justly  considered  the  parent 
of  the  French  porcelain  manufactories. 
Louis  XIV.  took  great  interest  in  its 
welfare.  We  engrave  its  mark ;  but 
after  1702,  when  the  king  granted  the 
establishment  great  and  exclusive  privi¬ 
leges,  it  assumed  for  its  mark  the  Sun 
in  Splendour. 

The  manufactory  founded  in  1735, 
at  Chantilly,  which  flourished  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
adopted  for  its  distinguishing  mark 
the  bugle  horn, with  which  the  huntsmen  made 
its  beautiful  woods  resound  at  the  royal  hunting 
parties  often  held  there. 

That  at  Clignancourt,  which  was  under  the 
protection  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  from  1750 
to  1760,  adopted  the  armorial 
bearings  he  wore  as  eldest  son  of 
the  king,  a  label  of  three  points, 
beneath  which  is  the  initial  letter 
of  the  factory.  When  it  was 
under  the  protection  of  Monsieur,  the  king’s 
brother,  in  1785,  it  bore  a  crowned  M. 

The  world-renowned  factory  at  Sevres  used 
for  its  mark  from  1753  to  1760, 
a  double  L,  in  form  of  a  Cypher. 

In  1753  the  letter  A  was  placed 
within  the  lower  curves  of  the 
letters.  In  the  year  following 
the  letter  B  was  placed  there  to 
indicate  that  the  object  bearing 
that  mark  was  made  in  1754. 

And  thus  regularly  year  by  year  a  consecutive 
letter  of  the  alphabet  was  used  until  Z  was 
reached  in  the  year  1776.  All  works  from  this 
factory  can  therefore  be  appropriated  and  dated 
by  reckoning  these  letters  as  years.  In  1777 
they  began  a  double  alphabet,  and  used  two 
A’s;  continuing  a  duplicate  alphabet  until  1794, 
when  RR  was  the  mark.  The  Revolution 
beginning  a  “new  epoch”  in  the  eyes  of  its 
rulers ;  from  this  period  until  the  close  of  the 
century,  the  pottery  was  marked  in 
blue  with  the  letters  FR  entwined, 
as  shown  in  our  cut ;  or  R  F.  in  plain 
capitals  for  Republique  Franfaise. 
The  consular  epoch  from  1800  to 
1804  was  marked  by  the  inscription  “  M.  Nle.,” 
to  indicate  Manufacture  Nationale,  and  the 
word  S&vres  in  small  roman  letters  beneath. 
The  imperial  epoch  was  noted  from  1804  to 
1809  by  “  M,  Imple.,”  and  from  1810  to  1814  by 
Napoleon’s  crowned  eagle.f 


7  I  may  in  the  outset  acknowledge  my  principal 
obligation  to  this  work  for  the  information  I  have  ob¬ 
tained.  Mr.  Marryatt’s  book  has  also  contributed 
much.  J  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Chaffers,  of  Bond  Street, 
from  whom  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  obtained 
its  best  examples  of  pottery,  for  the  liberal  communi¬ 
cation  of  several  unpublished  potters’  marks. 

f  It  may  be  here  noted,  that  in  addition  to  these 
principal  marks,  the  painters  and  gilders  in  the  factory 


Of  the  Paris  factories,  M.  Brongniart  has  pre¬ 
served  the  marks  of  that  established  by  M. 
D'Hannong  at  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  was  the  letter  H.  At  the  same 
period  M.  Morelle  marked  his  work  M.A.P., 
M.  Souroux  with  the  letter  S.  M.  Locre  in 
1773  with  a  double  blunted  arrow,  as  exhibited 
in  our  cut ;  while  M.  Le  Bceuf,  being 
under  the  protection  of  the  Queen  from 
1780  to  1793,  adopted  a  crowned  A.  as 
his  mark. 

The  royal  manufactory,  founded  by 
the  Spanish  king  Charles  III.,  soon  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1759,  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  his  palace  near 
Madrid,  to  which  the  name 
of  El  Buen  Retiro  was  given, 
produced  some  good  works, 
known  by  the  jleur-delys 

painted  upon  the  glaze  in 

various  forms  (three  examples 
are  here  engraved),  or  else  by 
a  double  C.  the  initial  of  the  king’s  name.  The 
factory  founded  at  an  earlier 
period  by  the  same  sove- 
_  reign  is  [denoted  by  a 

jT’IT  crowned  N.  of  the  forms 

I  f  exhibited  in  our  cut.  Its 

•  A  X?  •  tsI  productions  are  popularly 
known  as  “  Capo  di  Monte  ”  porcelain. 

Other  Neapolitan  pot¬ 
tery  of  the  last  century 
is  known  by  the  rude  re¬ 
presentation  of  a  light¬ 
house,  from  which  a  bea¬ 
con  hangs,  or  else  by  an 
equally  rude  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  half-moon. 

The  interlaced  C.  of  the  Madrid  works  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  crown,  and  the 

letters  so  far  mo¬ 
dified  beneath, 
that  their  signi¬ 
ficance  might  be 

.jijyLsS'  '  glance.  The 

Portugese  mark  for  the  works  at  Vista  Alegre, 
near  Oporto,  is  a  crown  of  a  somewhat  unusual 
form,  and  the  initials  of  the  factory  beneath. 

A.  The  imperial  manufactory  at  St. 
Petersburg  adopted  for  its  mark  the 
crowned  monogram  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  I.  The  porcelain  of  the  time 
of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  bears  her 
i  monogram,  or  the  Russian  E. 

At  Frankenthal,  in  Bavaria, 
the  mark  adopted  in  1755  was 
the  crest  of  the  Palatinate,  a 
lion  rampant.  This  was  after¬ 
wards  changed  to  the  crowned 
letters  C.  T.,  the  initials  of  the 
elector  palatine,  Charles  Theodore.  Two  ex¬ 
amples  are  here  engraved.  These  marks  are 
generally  made  in  blue  colour  on  the  pottery. 
Hanung,  the  founder  of  the  Frankenthal  fac¬ 
tory,  who  died  in  1761,  used  for  his  own  mark 
the  initials  of  his  name,  the  first  stroke  of 
the  H  being  dotted,  to  serve 
a  double  purpose,  as  shown  in 
our  cut :  beneath  which  is  a 
rude  /,  indicative  of  the  locality, 
and  numbers  which  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pattern  of  his  china. 

At  Nymphenburg,  in  Ba-  ^ 
varia,  a  factory  was  estab-  < 

lished  in  1758,  which  is  still  3  ‘ 

in  existence.  Its  early  works 
bear  two  marks,  here  en¬ 
graved.  The  first  is  an  interlaced  triangle  or 
pentacle,  surrounded  by  letters  and  numerals. 
The  second  is  the  arms  of  Bavaria. 

»  «  In  the  same  year  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemburg  established  a  pottery 
^  at  Ludwigsberg.  It  bore  for  its 
mark  a  double  C,  coronetted  :  the 
initial  of  its  founder  Charles  Eugene. 

f  I  The  Fulda  pottei’y,  established  in 
the  last  century  by  the  Prince  Bishop, 
—  and  ultimately  closed  about  1780,  is 

employed  others  to  denote  their  own  works.  Some  few 
of  these  are  given  in  Brongniart's  work,  but  a  perfect 
series,  from  1735  to  1S00  (94  in  number),  are  published 
by  Marryatt. 


known  by  its  mark,  a  double  F,  which  is  some¬ 
times  surmounted  by  a  prince’s  crown, 
as  shown  in  our  cut. 

The  royal  factory  at  Berlin,  estab- 
llshe<i  by  Frederick  the 
'  **  Great,  adopted  for  its 

mark  a  EOmewhat  rude  representation 
of  the  royal  sceptre,  to  which  an  eagle 
was  added  some  time  afterward.  Latterly  the 
imperial  orb  surmounted  the  letters  K.  P.  M., 
as  used  at  Meissen,  and  having  the  same 
significance. 

The  works  proceeding  from  the 
royal  manufactory  at  Copenhagen 
may  be  known  by  three  waved 
lines  in  blue  marked  on  their  surface. 

The  mark  adopted  to  distinguish 
the  porcelain  made  at  Tournay,  from 
1750  to  1800,  might  be  confused 
"i  with  the  renowned  cross-swords  of 
Dresden  :  the  only  distinction  is  the 
four  small  crosses  by  which  they  are 
accompanied. 

The  mystic  pentacle,  seen  on  the  Nymphen¬ 
burg  pottery,  is  very  similar  to  that  made  at 
Doccia,  in  Tuscany,  here  engraved.  Some¬ 
times  a  star  was  impressed  and  coloured  1 
on  its  surface,  similar  to  that  given  as  the 
mark  of  Lenove,  and  which  is  part  of  the 
arms  of  the  Ginori  family  (three  stars),  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  founded  the  pottery, 
was  a  member. 

The  Mayence  or  Hochst  pottery  bears  the 
arms  of  the  archbishopric, — a  little 
gilded  wheel  sometimes  surmounted 
(Afcfi  fc7KI  by  the  electoral  crown.  On  inferior 
pottery  a  red  wheel  was  affixed, 
and  a  blue  one  on  the  most  inferior  kind.  The 
pottery,  founded  in  1740,  was  abandoned  in 
1794,  owing  to  the  French  invasion. 

At  Lenove,  in  Lombardy,  a  rudely 
formed  star  of  six  points  marked  the  works. 

The  old  pottery,  formerly 
manufactured  at  Venice,  is  to  be 
distinguished  by  a  large  double 
anchor  in  red,  or  by  the  letters 
Vena  for  Venetia,  both  of  which 
marks  are  here  engraved. 

The  pottery  of  Furstenburg  in  Bruns¬ 
wick,  established  in  1750,  and  which 
still  exists,  bore  originally  an  F.  of  a 
very  flowing  character,  as  seen  in  our 
cut.  The  later  work  displays  the  same 
letter,  but  of  the  usual  form  adopted  in  italic 
capitals. 

The  works  established  in  1750  at 
Vineuf  in  Piedmont,  originally  bore  for 
its  mark  the  letter  V.  with  a  cross  in  the 
centre  ;  beneath  being  D.  G.,  indicative  ' 
of  the  name  of  its  founder,  Dr.  Gioanetti.  ' 

At  Korzec  in  Poland,  the  pottery 
manufactured  is  impressed  with  a 
pyramid,  and  the  name  of  the  town 
AOTSfifr  beneath  it. 

The  Thuringian  porcelain  factories  originated 
about  the  middle 
of  the  last  cen-  '""Tt, 

tury  at  Rudol-  ■  * 
stadt,  near  Jena,  and  the  letter  R.  denoted  its 
works.  The  works  afterwards  established  at 
Ravenstein  in  Saxe  Meiningen,  also  in  the  district 
of  the  Thuringian  forest,  may  be  known  from 
them  by  the  letter  R  accompanied  by  a  long 
dash,  and  a  final  small  n.,  after  the  fashion 
adopted  in  books  when  a  proper  name  is  hinted 
at  rather  than  expressed.  At  Limbach  in  the 
same  district  the  mark  adopted  was  the  one 
engraved  beside  that  last  described.  At  Gros- 
briitenback  it  was  a  trefoil. 

A  rudely-executed  figure  of  a  fish  was  the 
mark  adopted  to  distinguish 
the  pottery  made  at  Nyons, 
in  the  Canton  de  Vaud, 
Switzerland.  It  was  not  established  before 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  Marryatt  is  of 
opinion  that  the  mark  of  a  fish  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  proximity  of  the  town  to  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  The  Zurich  pottery  was  of 
earlier  foundation  (about  the  middle  of  the  cen¬ 
tury),  and  the  workmen  adopted  the  letter 
Z  in  blue  as  a  mark. 

The  Holland  potteries  were  established 
last  century  during  the  Seven  Years’  War,  when 
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the  ruined  state  of  the  German  potteries  gave 
their  neutral  but  industrious  neighbours  a  chance 
of  that  profitable  commerce  they  have  always 
loved  so  well  to  pursue,  while 
their  friends  fight  around  them. 
The  Hague  pottery,  established  in 
1778,  may  be  known  by  the  rude 
figure  of  a  stork  in  blue,  either 
standing  upon  one  leg,  or  flying 
from  the  marsh  with  a  frog  in  his 
beak,  as  exhibited  in  our  cut.  The  Amsterdam 
pottery  is  marked  with  an  A. 

We  conclude  our  remarks  with  a  notice  of 
such  of  the  English  works  as  bear  distinguishing 
marks.  Though  potteries  were  established  in 
England,  their  works  comprised  the  rough 
utilities,  rivalling  only  the  ordinary  delf,  but  by 
no  means  equalling  that  fabric.  The  “  Crouch 
ware,”  first  made  at  Burslem  in  1690,  seems  to 
have  little  to  recommend  it.  The  Elers  about 
the  same  time  improved  its  character  in  that 
vicinity.  But  the  first  and  most  important  im¬ 
provement  in  home  manufactures  was  made  in 
the  establishments  founded  at  Bow  and  Chelsea. 
They  appear  both  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century.  The  Bow  china, 
which  is  exceedingly  rare  and  valuable,  may  be 
known  by  a  triangle  stamped  on  it ;  but  its  most 
characteristic  mark  is  a  small  bee,  modelled  and 
coloured,  as  if  resting  on  its  surface  ;  a  specimen 
of  this  very  rare  kind  is  in  the  Museum  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Geology.  This  bee  was  sometimes  painted 
on  the  ware. 

The  Chelsea  ware  may  be  known  by  any  one 
of  the  four  marks  here  en- 
V.  JL  graved ;  it  is  however  right 
j  to  state  that  specimens 
•  !  were  frequently  issued 
without  any  mark  ;  there¬ 
fore  they  can  only  be 
judged  by  the  analogy  they 
bear  to  others  which  have 
it,  or  to  their  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  design  and  colouring.  The  earliest 
mark  adopted  was  a  small  embossed  oval, 
containing  a  raised  anchor ;  then  came  the 
anchor  with  a  cross  beside  it,  painted  in  red. 
Latterly  the  anchor  alone  was  used,  as  exhibited 
in  the  two  forms  at  the  bottom  of  our  group. 
The  first  or  coarsest  was  that  ordinarily  marked 
in  red  on  the  works.  The  second  or  finest,  was 
delicately  rendered  in  gold  lines,  and  was  used 
only  upon  such  works  as  were  considered  first- 
rate  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  Derby  factory  is  the  next  in  point  of 
date.  It  was  founded  in  1751,  but  achieved  no 
great  celebrity  until  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Chelsea  manufactory,  induced  the  principal 
workmen  to  migrate  to  it  about  1765.  The 
early  mark  of  the  Derby  china  is  not  known, 
but  it  was  most  probably  a  D,  inasmuch  as  the 
Chelsea  anchor  was  conjoined  to  the  Derby  D, 
to  distinguish  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  this  factory  after 
its  workmen  had  joined 
it.  It  rose  to  considerable 
celebrity  in  the  reign  of 
George  III,  and  the  royal 
crown  was  adopted  as  a 
mark,  conjoined  with  another  bearing  a  slight 
resemblance  to  the  Dresden  swords,  the  whole 
surmounting  the  usual  D.  These  marks  are 
usually  in  pink  or  violet ;  the  better  specimens 
have  them  in  gold,  after  the  style  adopted  at 
the  Chelsea  works.  When  the  D  and  anchor 
were  used,  the  ware  so  marked  was  termed 
Chelsea- Derby,  and  Crown-Derby  when  the  other 
mark  was  adopted. 

The  Worcester  factory  was  established  in  the 
same  year  as  that  at  Derby  through  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  Wall.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese 
wares  were  chiefly  imitated,  and  the  imitation 
carried  so  far  as  to  fabricate  the  marks  seen  on 
the  oriental  porcelain.  When  a  mark  was  used 
to  distinguish  their  own  ware,  a  crescent  in  blue 
was  painted  beneath  the  glaze.  Marryatt  says 
also  that  “  much  of  the 
early  Worcester  bears  a 
wavy  mark,  apparently  a 
W,  for  the  name  of  the 
city,  or  that  of  Dr.  Wall.” 
The  potters  afterwards 
adopted  a  sort  of  chequer,  bearing  a  general 


resemblance  to  a  Chinese  mark,  showing  their 
original  labours. 

The  Plymouth  porcelain  works  were  established 
by  Cookworthy,  about  1760.  Undoubted  speci¬ 
mens  are  now  very  scarce ;  they  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  mark  here  engraved. 

It  is  that  used  to  indicate  tin,  and 
was  probably  adopted  to  denote  the 
prevalence  of  that  metal  in  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country  from  whence  the 
materials  were  obtained  for  this  ware. 

The  Swansea  pottery,  established  about  1750, 
drew  into  it  that  of  Nan tgarw,  about  twelve  miles 
north  of  Cardiff,  which  has  the  name  of  its 
locality  painted  in  red  or  stamped  on  its  surface. 
They  were  incorporated  in  1817,  and  the  ware 
^  ^  marked  Swansea,  with  the  addition,  in 
some  instances,  of  the  trident,  here 
engraved, — marking  a  supposed  superi¬ 
ority  of  manufacture. 

It  may  be  further  useful  to  note 
that  the  Bristol  pottery  may  be  known  by  a  blue 
cross  mai’ked  upon  it.  The  Leeds  by  a  C.  G., 
or  an  arrow-head  ;  the  Rockingham  china  by  the 
griffin,  the  crest  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
who  established  it ;  the  early  Shropshire  pottery 
by  the  letter  S.  The  “prince  of  potters,” 
Wedgwood,  stamped  his  name  in  full — sometimes 
conjoined  with  that  of  his  partner,  Bentley — 
and  also  the  place  of  its  manufacture,  the  village 
he  founded  and  named  Etruria. 

The  custom  thus  sanctioned  by  Wedgewood 
has  been  imitated  by  the  more  modern  potters, 
who  have  discarded  marks — those  enigmas  to 
the  majority — and  have  either  sent  their  works 
into  the  world  without  any  distinguishing  stamp, 
or  have  claimed  the  credit  of  their  labours  by 
placing  their  names  thereon.  The  only  mark, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  now  used,  is 
that  printed  or  impressed  on  such  articles  as 
are  registered  copyrights  in  design  or  fabrication ; 
and  it  is  the  usual  lozenge-shaped  figure,  sub¬ 
divided  and  numbered  according  to  the  register- 
kept  by  the  proper  officials. 

The  use  of  marks  properly  belongs  to  a  past 
age,  and  partakes  of  the  secresy  or  whim  which 
characterised  it.  It  was  a  general  fashion  at  an 
earlier  period  thus  to  mark  every  work  of  Art ; 
but  it  is  a  taste  now  exploded.  It  began  with 
artists  and  continues  with  them,  although  it  is 
now  very  sparingly  used.  The  objection  to 
such  usage  is  at  once  apparent  in  the  fact  that 
very  few  persons  know,  or  can  remember,  the 
great  variety  of  such  marks  adopted ;  and  many 
possess  old  China  without  knowing  its  rarety 
and  value.  Mistakes  often  occur,  and  the 
possessor  of  a  genuine  piece  of  Dresden,  Tournay, 
or  Derby  work,  might  readily  be  puzzled,  by 
the  similarity  of  the  marks  adopted  for  each. 
The  fame  of  the  Dresden  factory,  has  led  indeed 
to  an  attempt  at  this  confusion ;  and  its  re¬ 
nowned  cross-swords  were  purposely  imitated 
in  order  to  deceive.  When  they  appear  upon 
the  Derby  ware,  with  the  addition  of  the  D.  it 
is  difficult  sometimes  to  persuade  the  possessor 
that  he  has  not  a  genuine  piece  from  the  Dresden 
factory. 

In  selecting  the  present  series  of  examples  of 
potter’s  work,  we  have  been  actuated  solely  by 
the  desire  to  place  before  the  reader,  such  as 
are  most  generally  met  with,  but  the  larger 
number  are  rarely  found.  Dresden  and  Sevres 
are  those  which  will  most  frequently  demand 
attention.  We  have  noted  the  varieties  that 
accompany  the  characteristic  fundamental  mark 
of  each  factory,  the  cross-sword  and  flowing  L., 
and  a  little  consideration  is  all  that  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  enable  any  one  to  appropriate  the  por¬ 
celain  he  may  wish  to  distinguish.  It  would 
far  exceed  our  present  limits  to  engrave  every 
trifling  variety,  nor  would  it  serve  the  purposes 
of  that  general  utility  which  has  alone  beeh  the 
aim  of  the  present  article  to  accomplish. 

In  a  future  article  the  marks  used  by  gold 
and  silversmiths  will  be  considered,  and  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  principal  ones  will  be  engraved. 
The  field  of  investigation  here  is  as  varied  and 
curious  as  that  we  have  now  cursorily  gone 
over,  and  is  quite  worthy  of  attention. 

F.  W.  Fairholt. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  ART 
IN  SOME  GERMAN  TOWNS. 


Those  who  visit  Germany  with  the  object 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  present 
condition  of  Art,  do  not  fail  to  resort  to 
Munich,  Berlin,  Dusseldorf,  or  Dresden,  any 
of  which  centres  of  Art,  it  is  well  known, 
can  afford  an  insight  into  the  characteristics 
and  excellences  of  the  German  schools.  But 
persons  who  merely  pass  through  Germany 
in  order  to  seek  out  attractions  situated 
beyond,  such  as  those  of  Switzerland  or 
Italy,  are  happy  to  meet,  on  the  very  route 
which  they  have  chalked  out,  specimens  of 
truly  German  Art,  even  though  it  be  not 
supplied  in  that  perfection  or  abundance 
with  which  Munich  or  Berlin  can  exhibit  it. 

Frankfort  may  be  said  to  offer  a  pretty 
fair,  perhaps  a  favourable  example  of  what 
German  Art  is  in  second  class  towns,  where 
no  especial  encouragement  has  been  given 
by  government.  In  France  and  England, 
Art  in  the  provinces  may  be  said  to  owe 
whatever  eminence  it  possesses  to  the  lustre 
reflected  upon  it  from  the  capital ;  but  in 
Germany,  many  towns  there  are  (too  inde¬ 
pendent  to  acknowledge  any  other  as  their 
capital,  and  yet  too  unimportant  to  claim 
for  themselves  that  position)  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  some  national  hindrances,  manifest 
sufficient  native  energy,  or  sufficient  direct 
intercourse  with  the  most  influential  cities, 
to  ensure  to  Art  a  flourishing  or  at  least 
respectable  position.  It  becomes  evident, 
by  observing  the  condition  of  Art  in  different 
states  of  Germany,  that  the  large  number 
of  independent  towns  tends  to  produce  a 
diffusion  or  equalisation  of  Art  throughout 
that  country  ;  the  reverse  of  that  centralis¬ 
ing  influence  which  is  paramount  in  England 
or  France. 

Although  the  town  of  Frankfort  has  pos¬ 
sessed  from  time  to  time  artists  possessing 
at  least  a  German  reputation,  it  is  only  since 
the  year  1816  that  it  can  claim  a  position 
at  all  consistent  with  the  wealth  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants.  This  favourable  change  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  sagacious  liberality  of  a  single 
individual,  J.  F.  Stadel,  who,  in  his  lifetime, 
took  the  necessary  steps  for  the  erection 
and  management  of  a  picture-gallery  and 
Academy  of  Art  combined.  To  this  institu¬ 
tion  he  bequeathed,  besides  his  collection  of 
pictures,  the  bulk  of  his  property,  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  further  purchase  of 
pictures,  and  other  improvements  to  the 
collection,  as  well  as  to  the  annual  expenses 
of  the  academy. 

The  pictures  are  distributed  in  four  rooms, 
and  (as  far  as  space  will  permit)  according 
to  their  schools.  The  first  room  contains 
the  Italian,  the  second  modern  German  and 
Flemish,  the  third  the  ciuqueeentisti,  and 
the  fourth  adjoining  room,  the  old  Dutch 
masters.  The  marble  bust  of  the  founder 
occupies  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  third 
room  with  the  early  masters. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  good 
pictures  of  the  best  Italian  period,  such  as 
a  Raphael,  a  Perugino,  and  a  Correggio, 
there  is  little  to  detain  the  visitor  in  the 
first  room  ;  and  although  the  third  room 
contains  very  remarkable  and  rare  specimens 
of  early  painting,  the  geometrical  flatness 
and  hal’d  colouring  conspicuous  in  these 
pictures  will  afford  but  little  interest  to  the 
tourist  who  has  not  at  his  command  those 
historical  data  which  give  an  interest  to  the 
great  step  made  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif¬ 
teenth  centuries  towards  the  regeneration 
of  Art.  Few,  however,  can  be  indifferent 
to  the  agreeable,  diversified,  and  speaking 
subjects  peculiar  to  the  old  Dutch  and 
Flemish  paintings  exhibited  in  the  fourth 
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room.  One  of  the  most  attractive  is  an 
unusually  good  landscape  by  Wynants,  a 
Yanderneer,  and  several  other  choice  easel 
pictures  of  this  school ;  whilst  the  middle 
room  affords  a  pretty  fair  criterion  of  exist¬ 
ing  German  Art.  The  largest  and  most 
conspicuous  picture,  by  Lessing,  of  the  Dlis- 
seldorf  school,  represents  John  Huss  de¬ 
tained  in  the  Dominican  convent  at  Con¬ 
stance.  The  first  sight  of  this  picture  is  not 
satisfactory,  as  it  denotes  more  attempt  at 
colouring  and  chiar’oscuro  than  is  usual 
with  the  German  school, — an  attempt  which 
is  not  successfully  carried  out ;  whilst  three 
f l  iars  sitting  in  a  row,  with  red  round  hats 
and  cloaks,  are  stiff  and  in  bad  taste.  How¬ 
ever,  a  more  attentive  examination  of  the 
picture  brings  out  very  considerable  merits. 
The  head  of  Huss,  full  of  dignity,  expresses 
,  a  deep  and  impressive  conviction  of  the 
truths  expounded  by  him,  whilst  on  the 
features  of  the  bystanders  the  expressions 
of  astonishment,  anger,  perplexing  uncer¬ 
tainty,  searching  inquiry,  and  indifference, 
contrast  one  with  another,  admirably  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  physical  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
several  individuals.  Such  different  expres¬ 
sions  far  from  clashing  together,  are  rendered 
consistent  and  even  harmonious  by  the  com¬ 
mon  source  of  stirring  emotion  on  which 
all  alike  depend. 

In  stjde,  this  large  picture  reminds  the 
observer  rather  of  the  best  historical  pic¬ 
tures  of  Belgian  artists,  than  of  those  of  the 
true  German  school.  There  is  a  small  pic¬ 
ture  skilfully  painted  by  the  same  historical 
painter,  representing  the  devastation  left  on 
the  dwelling  of  a  peasant  by  a  storm  which 
has  passed  by.  There  is  a  larger  picture  of 
a  similar  subject,  by  Becker  (Professor  in 
the  Prankfort  Academy),  with  the  differ¬ 
ence,  that  instead  of  exhibiting,  as  in  Les¬ 
sing’s  picture,  the  dwelling  as  a  ruin, 
and  the  owner  slain,  the  cottage  is  here  on 
fire,  whilst  the  cottager  severely  wounded, 
is  surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends. 
It  is  a  perfect,  though  very  melancholy 
episode.  Alarm,  affection,  and  tenderness 
are  forcibly  and  pathetically  expressed 
in  the  features  and  attitudes  of  the 
bystanders.  Some  press  on  to  see  the 
wounded  man,  others  already  tender  their 
relief ;  all  are  represented  with  the  simplicity 
which  characterises  the  actions  of  the  pea¬ 
santry  :  and  these  are  most  thoroughly 
German  in  their  features,  their  costume, 
and  their  air  of  neatness  and  comfort.  It 
seems  surprising  that  a  country  possessing 
a  Goldsmith,  a  Thompson,  and  a  Words¬ 
worth,  cannot,  as  well  as  Germany,  repre¬ 
sent  these  pastoral  scenes  in  their  true  epic 
spirit.  However,  a  trace  of  the  usual  Ger¬ 
man  flatness  is  observable  in  this  painting. 

Another  of  the  more  striking  pictures  is 
a  sea-storm  by  Achenbacli.  The  mere  wreck 
of  the  ship  is  pitched  on  end  in  the  breakers, 
of  which  the  breadth  of  foam  is  well  painted, 
whilst  the  rocky  coast  is  very  wild  and 
menacing.  There  is  more  grandeur  and 
mastery  of  composition  than  is  usual  with 
such  subjects,  but  the  clouds  of  the  sky  are 
heavy,  unsoftened  by  the  requisite  amount 
of  transparent  air. 

A  large  landscape  by  II.  Funk  represents 
distant  Alpine  ranges  ;  they  are  glowing 
with  the  evening  redness,  and  being  painted 
with  a  hard  outline  and  marked  details,  look 
very  near  and  false.  It  is  evident  that 
strong  colour  will  not  associate  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  with  defined  boundaries.  If  vivid 
colour  exist  in  distant  parts,  it  must  be  in 
the  atmosphere,  spread  with  soft  gradation, 
and  not  too  local.  In  a  small  picture  by 
W.  Pose,  a  Diisseldorf  artist,  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  a  Swiss  atmosphere  are  much  more 
satisfactorily  rendered.  The  deep  blue  of 


the  remote  mountains  is  quite  natural,  and 
the  sharpness  of  their  outline  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  with  that  climate.  There  is  another 
picture  by  the  same  artist,  hung  rather  high 
up  ;  the  subject  is  very  neatly  put  together. 

Some  of  the  old  Flemish  pictures  are 
mixed  up  with  the  modern  German  ;  such 
as  an  admirable  winter-piece  by  Vermtihler, 
a  Cuyp,  not  a  landscape,  but  the  portrait  of 
a  boy  with  a  red  cap,  red  cheeks,  and  a  red 
jacket ;  just  the  same  kind  of  colour  as  the 
glow  of  that  master’s  sunsets  and  red  sand¬ 
banks  ;  also  a  beautiful  landscape  or  two 
by  Omerganch,  a  painter  of  the  last  century. 
His  trees  have  quite  the  touch  of  Both  ; 
there  is  also  his  grace  and  ease,  combined 
with  a  finish  perhaps  too  soft  and  velvety 
for  an  oil  picture.  Calame,  in  an  Alpine 
torrent,  does  not  sustain  his  reputation  so 
far  spread  on  the  Continent  for  Swiss 
scenery  ;  nor  is  Leys,  of  whom  such  charm¬ 
ing  little  genre  subjects  are  to  be  seen  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  equal  to  himself  in  an  out-of-door  scene 
before  a  cottage.  It  however  affords  an 
insight  into  the  peculiar  modulations  of 
transparent  deepening  shadows  which  per¬ 
vade  his  subjects.  A  cattle-piece  by  Yer- 
beckhoven,  however,  well  supports  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  modern  Belgian  school.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  carefully  and  truthfully 
painted  of  any  of  his  works.  His  sheep 
seem  breathing,  and  to  enjoy  the  warmth 
and  comfort  of  their  soft  woollen  envelopes. 
A  landscape,  representing  a  view  on  the 
coast  of  Yilla  Franca,  by  Morgenstern,  a 
Frankfort  artist,  is  one  of  the  brightest,  most 
delicate,  and  harmonious  of  the  collection. 
He  has  studied  much  in  Italy,  and  repre¬ 
sents  better  perhaps  than  any  other  foreign 
artist,  the  peculiar  rich  azure  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  in  sunny  weather.  The  finished 
paintings  which  I  saw  at  this  artist’s  studio 
showed  the  same  acute  feeling  for  the  deli¬ 
cate  tints  of  sky  and  water.  I  regretted  to 
see  that  few  of  the  many  pictures  which 
were  begun  had  received  the  finishing 
process. 

Amongst  the  choice  and  valuable  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  early  masters  in  the  Frankfort 
gallery,  there  is  a  large  picture  by  the 
living  artist  Overbeck,  representing  the 
triumph  of  religion  ;  which  chimes  in  so 
completely  with  the  hardness  of  style,  and 
surface-distribution  of  the  subject,  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  early  paintings,  that  few 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  Overbeck’s 
style  would  believe  it  to  be  modern.  The 
taste  requires  to  be  formed  in  some  measure 
on  the  pre-Baffaelite  period,  in  order  to 
acquiesce  in  the  high  degree  of  merit 
attributed  to  this  picture.  In  an  adjoining 
room,  there  are  some  cattle-pieces  by  a 
Frankfort  artist  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
— Hendrick  Roos.  One  of  these  is  a  very 
beautiful  picture  both  as  to  the  composition, 
and  the  painting  of  the  cattle.  Some  very 
grotesque  ruins  in  the  background  remind 
you  of  the  pictures  of  his  son,  surnamed 
Rosa  di  Tivoli;  whilst  the  execution  of 
the  figures  resembles  that  of  Bergliem. 
This  artist  paints  much  more  delicately 
than  Rosa  di  Tivoli,  and  seems  to  show  in 
the  perfection  of  his  work,  his  great  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  subjects  which  he  has  selected. 
The  only  defect  that  one  could  wish 
removed,  is  a  certain  stony  greyness  ob¬ 
servable  here  and  there  in  the  colour  of 
the  animals  and  peasants.  These  tints  may 
be  intended  for  cool  reflexions,  but  look  too 
much  like  those  patches  of  ill-chosen  local 
colour  which  disfigure  some  of  the  otherwise 
amusing  subjects  of  Linglebach. 

Hendrick  Roos  is  not  the  only  artist  nor 
the  most  ancient  of  those  who  have  re¬ 
flected  on  this  town  a  certain  amount  of 
Art-reputation.  These  good  painters  ap¬ 


peared  however  at  rare  intervals  ;  and  it 
is  only  since  the  establishment  of  the 
academy,  that  a  permanent  body  of  artists 
exists  capable  of  giving  a  very  favourable 
impulse  to  this  branch  of  education  in 
Frankfort,  and  of  raising  the  standard  of 
taste  amongst  its  inhabitants.  These  masters 
have  studios  assigned  to  them  at  the 
academy.  Professor  Steinle,  historical 
painter,  distinguishes  himself  for  that  senti¬ 
mental  character  of  the  German  school 
which  borders  sometimes  on  allegory,  some¬ 
times  on  mystery,  and  is  always  expressed 
by  form,  rather  than  by  effect  or  colour. 
The  few  pictures  which  I  saw  of  this  artist, 
in  progress,  disclose  great  power  of  in¬ 
vention,  and  contain  much  interesting 
narrative  that  is  not  discovered  in  a  hasty 
survey.  Herr  Becker,  whose  picture  of 
the  storm-smitten  cottagers  forms  one  of 
the  chief  attractions  of  the  gallery,  is  also 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  academy.  The 
works  of  other  Frankfort  artists,  such  as 
Professor  Yeith,  historical  painter,  and 
Herr  Passavant,  director  of  the  academy,  and 
several  others,  may  be  seen  at  the  Kaiser 
Saal,  or  Town  Hall,  where  there  is  a  long 
series  of  full-length  portraits  of  the  German 
emperors  by  various  artists,  several  of 
whom  possess  great  merit.  In  the  way  of 
sculpture,  there  is  at  present  little  at 
Frankfort  worthy  of  attention,  with  the 
exception  of  the  celebrated  Ariadne  of 
Danneckei'.  Herr  Launitz  appears  to  be 
the  sculptor  of  highest  repute  now  residing 
at  Frankfort ;  his  studio  contains  an  in¬ 
teresting  collection  of  ethnological  busts, 
exhibiting,  in  serial  order,  the  gradations  of 
the  human  face  from  the  point  which  is 
most  barbarous  and  degenerate,  to  the 
highest  stage  of  development  and  perfec¬ 
tion.  They  are  taken  from  very  marked 
and  characteristic  models.  In  the  gardens 
of  the  academy  is  the  yet  unfinished  group 
by  this  sculptor,  of  Guthenberg  and  his 
coadjutors  Schafer  and  Faust,  about  to  be 
erected  on  the  Rossmarkt.  The  copy  of 
this  monument  is,  however,  already  to  be 
seen  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 
Most  of  the  sculptured  decorations  in  the 
court  of  mediaeval  art  are  also  by  this 
master. 

There  are  many  towns  in  Germany  less 
important  than  Frankfort,  which  have  also 
their  Academy  of  Art,  and  which,  it  would 
seem,  exercise  no  small  influence  on  the 
general  improvement  and  extension  of  Art 
throughout  Germany.  Many  towns  also 
have  collections  which  would  require  to  be 
brought  more  prominently  before  travellers 
to  be  appreciated.  In  Cassel,  for  instance, 
(capital  of  Hesse  Cassel,)  there  is  a  very 
remarkable  work  of  sculpture  in  the  pavilion 
adjoining  the  palace,  not  of  the  first  order, 
but  very  original  and  elaborate,  and  forming 
as  it  were,  the  life’s  labour  of  the  artist 
Monnot,  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
remote  town  of  Lubeck,  besides  other  inte¬ 
resting  works  of  Art,  contains  a  remarkable 
Tintoretto  and  other  Italian  pictures,  a 
monument  by  Canova,  and,  locked  up  in  the 
cathedra],  seven  panels  representing  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  by  what  artist  is  un¬ 
known,  although  they  are  described  by  W. 
Schadow,  director  of  the  Academy  at  Berlin, 
as  being  the  most  beautifully  executed 
paintings  seen  by  him. 

But  following  the  more  usual  route  of 
travellers,  there  is  much  that  is  worth  a  little 
pains  and  trouble  to  become  acquainted  with. 
At  Cologne,  for  instance,  in  the  museum,  are 
to  be  found  some  very  good  pictures  of  the 
old  German  and  Flemish  masters,  such 
as  Cranius  or  Krauach,  Holbein,  Krause, 
and  also  a  good  Jordaens  ;  but  a  wretched 
locale ,  the  most  unfavourable  light,  the  want 


of  arrangement,  combined  with  tlie  mixture 
of  some  indifferent  modern  pictures,  almost 
suffice  to  discourage  the  visitor  before  he 
lias  penetrated  to  the  last  chamber, — where 
a  picture  of  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  re¬ 
posing  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  by  the 
modern  German  artist  Bendemann,  in  itself 
completely  rewards  a  visit  to  the  museum, 
by  its  superiority  in  every  particular  which 
constitutes  the  perfect  work  of  Art.  The 
prints,  which  give  a  very  good  idea  of  this 
fine  and  essentially  classical  composition, 
will  dispense,  on  my  part,  with  any  further 
particulars,  which  could  not  possibly  do 
justice  to  it  within  a  limited  space.  Even 
the  truly  commercial  town  of  Mayence  has 
an  academy  and  a  few  not  uninteresting 
pictures  of  the  old  masters,  especially  of  the 
Blemish  school ;  but  they  are  so  mixed  up 
with  bad  copies,  and  pictures  of  doubtful 
origin,  that  the  collection  is  spoilt  as  a 
gallery,  notwithstanding  the  suitableness  of 
the  building.  As  the  tourist  steps  across 
the  German  frontier  into  the  town  of  Bale, 
he  should  by  no  means  fail  to  visit  the 
collection  of  Holbein’s  pictures  in  the  old 
libi’ary  :  a  series  of  these,  representing  on  a 
small  scale  the  agonies  and  sufferings  of 
Christ,  are  probably  amongst  the  most 
finished,  powerfully  executed,  and  in  other 
respects  most  complete,  by  this  artist. 
There  are  also  some  family  drawings  of 
interest. 

The  indifferent  repute  of  such  collections 
as  these,  relatively  speaking,  serves  to  en¬ 
hance  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  town 
of  Frankfort  from  the  X’ecent  establishment 
of  its  well-organised  picture-gallery.  One 
of  the  best  rules  enacted  by  its  founder  is 
that  pictures  of  inferior  quality  should  be 
successively  l’emoved,  and  replaced  by  others 
of  supei'ior  merit  purchased  for  that  object. 
Thus  the  collection  has  constantly  improved 
in  quality  rather  than  in  extent.  This 
Gallei-y,  which  reflects  the  greatest  ci'edit 
on  its  founder,  might  serve  as  a  model  for 
similar  institutions  established  in  Germany 
or  other  countries.  H.  Twining. 

- * - 

A  WALK  THROUGH  THE  STUDIOS 
OF  ROME* 

GERMAN  AND  AMERICAN  ART  AT  ROME. 

PART  V. 

The  majestic  Palazzo  di  Venezia,  dark, 
gloomy,  and  solemn,  the  only  “  bit  ”  of 
gothic  ai’chitecture  in  all  Rome,  with  its 
heavy  machicolated  front  and  massive  cas- 
tellations,  had  always  attracted  my  admira¬ 
tion.  There  it  stands  alone  in  its  glory,  a 
suggestive  and  eloquent  memorial  of  feudal 
times  ; — times  when  Venice  ruled  the  azure 
main  as  Britannia  does  in  these  modern 
days, — when  the  Doge  espoused  his  fickle 
bride,  and  yearly  dropped  the  emblematic 
ring  into  the  surging  Adriatic, — when  proud 
galliots  bearing  rich  argosies  rode  forth  from 
its  tide- swept  streets  to  war  and  to  conquer 
in  the  remotest  cornel’s  of  the  East, — when 
Othello  woo’d  and  won  the  gentle  Desde- 
mona — and  the  old  Foscari  was  di’iven  forth 
down  the  golden  stairs,  through  the  richly 
sculptured  gallery  out  by  the  great  portal, 
—  where  the  gondolas  wafted  stalwart 
warriors  “  for  knightly  jousts  and  fiei-ce 
encounters  fit,’’  within  the  shade  of  dark 
cui’tains,  to  their  Ladye  Loves, — and  music, 
soft  and  gentle  as  the  complainings  of  love, 
mingled  with  the  lusty  sounds  of  war  and 
commerce,  in  the  scented  gales  that  swept 
those  deep-blue  waves.  Such  and  much 
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moi'e  are  the  suggestive  memories  clinging 
to  the  stately  walls  of  the  old  feudal  pile — 
half  fortress,  half  palace,  that  so  proudly 
l’epels  the  advance  of  modern  enci’oachment, 
l'epulsing  as  it  were  the  surrounding  build¬ 
ings, — the  gilded  halls  of  the  Torlonia,  the 
Buonapartes,  and  the  Doria,  with  a  noli 
me  tangere  look,  actually  articulate  so  far  as 
architectui’al  language  can  speak. 

But  I  must  clip  the  wings  of  my  Pegasus, 
who  has  fairly  ran  off  in  praise  of  that  dear 
old  palace, — and  in  good  jog-ti-ot  pi-ose  go  on 
to  tell  how  one  sunny  morning,  turning  from 
out  the  busy  streets  in  the  most  ci’owded 
parts  of  Rome,  where  all  is  life,  animation, 
and  Italian  noise,  I  was  suddenly  transported 
into  a  lonely  scene  of  silent  beauty — a  scene 
which  had  one  observed  it  as  the  background 
of  a  pictui’e,  would  have  enfoi’ced  admii’ation 
by  reason  of  its  excessive  picturesqueness. 
Ax’ound  the  l'ichly-tinted  old  building, 
warmed  by  the  suns  of  centui’ies,  l’uns  a 
lofty  arched  colonnade,  resting  on  massive 
pillai’s  ;  in  the  centre  a  luxui’iant  gi’ass-plot 
where  a  fountain  shoots  upwai’ds  in  a  pillar 
of  silvei’y  spi’ay.  Bordering  the  marble  basin, 
waves  a  gi'ove  of  lofty  plane-trees.  Solitude 
and  silence  reign  supreme,  not  a  sound  pene- 
ti-ates  from  the  suri-ounding  sti’eets,  nothing 
moves,  save  now  and  then  some  gi’ey  pigeons 
nestling  among  the  capitals  of  the  columns. 
In  one  conier  the  galleried  tower  of  the 
church  of  San  Marco,  attached  to  the  palace, 
brown  and  sun-bux-nt,  cuts  the  azui’e  sky ; 
further  on  a  dai’k  mass  of  building,  the 
Jesuits’  church,  l’ises  out  of  a  luxui’iant 
gi’ove  or  shrubbei’y,  entii’ely  shading  that 
portion  of  the  ample  cortile.  In  one  coi’ner 
there  is  a  steep  winding-stair  leading  up  a 
towei’,  which  I  ascended,  holding  on  by  a 
l’ope,  a  certain  distance,  half-way  perhaps, 
and  came  out  of  a  low  door  on  a  stone 
balcony,  where  trailing  plants  wx-eathed  the 
outer  walls,  wliei'e  thei’e  were  birds  and 
sunshine,  and  the  balmy  scent  of  flowers. 
In  the  midst  of  this  inexpressibly  pictu¬ 
resque  entourage  is  a  studio  —  a  regular 
Roman  studio,  in  itself  a  study  and  a 
picture — (with  the  solemn  pillared  cortile 
below,  the  whispering  trees,  their  branches 
bending  low  as  in  amorous  embrace  over 
the  echoing  fountain,  the  gay  plumage  of 
the  birds,  and  the  brilliant  hues  of  the 
many-coloured  flowers  tinted  with  various 
shades  like  the  wings  of  Iris) — and  within 
— now  reader,  what  was  there  within  that 
wide  door  ? — A  gem  of  the  first  water,  a 
noble  picture,  one  of  the  best  modern 
historical  paintings  at  this  moment  in 
Rome.  I  only  wish  I  could  describe  it  as 
it  deserves,  and  place  it  before  your  distant 
glances  as  it  met  mine  ! 

The  subject  of  the  picture,  of  sufficient 
size  to  fill  one  side  in  any  of  the  great  halls 
within  the  adjoining  palace,  is  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  the  commencement  of  the 
Thirty-Years’  War,  and  which  may  indeed 
be  considered  as  the  ostensible  cause  of  that 
famous  conflict.  Ferdinand  II,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  had  began  his  reign  under 
the  most  unfavourable  auspices  ;  religious 
disputes  between  the  catholics  and  the  pro- 
testants  divided  the  empire — the  Austrian 
states  not  only  refused  the  oaths  of  alle¬ 
giance,  but  Count  Thurn,  the  boldest  of  the 
malcontents,  actually  besieged  Vienna,  the 
protestant  citizens  rising  en  masse  to  support 
the  rebellion.  Ferdinand  found  himself  a 
prisoner  within  his  palace  walls.  No  alter¬ 
native  remained  but  instant  flight  or  a 
prison ;  yet  although  all  human  help  seemed 
vain,  he  firmly  resisted,  in  the  entire  belief 
that  in  defending  Catholicism  he  was  defend¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  God,  and  that  He  would 
deliver  him  in  this  his  great  necessity. 
Already  the  balls  pointed  by  the  insurgents 
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penetrate  the  imperial  Hoffburg,  already 
the  shouts  of  an  exulting  enemy  harshly 
salute  his  ears,  already  sixteen  rebel  nobles, 
having  forced  their  way  into  the  palace, 
suddenly  appear  and  insolently  insist  on  his 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  their  con¬ 
federation. 

The  painter  has  chosen  this  dramatic 
moment  as  the  subject  of  his  composition. 
Ferdinand  stands  alone  somewhat  to  the 
right  in  the  foreground,  repulsing  with  calm 
yet  haughty  determination,  the  obtrusive 
advances  of  the  protestant  deputation  who, 
with  insolent  and  impetuous  eagerness  is 
resolved  by  threats  and  violence  to  force 
him  to  sign  the  Augsburgh  Confession 
which  one  holds  in  his  hand.  The  Emperor 
knows  his  danger,  anxiety  clouds  his  lofty 
brow,  but  his  resolution  is  unshaken,  he 
will  rather  die  than  yield.  The  deputation 
occupying  the  foreground,  forms  a  really 
magnificent  group — obstinacy,  rage,  impa¬ 
tience,  apprehension,  are  variously  expressed 
in  each  of  the  three  figures  immediately  in 
front, — they  are  assaulting  their  sovereign, 
and  they  tremble.  In  front  a  vulgar  hard- 
faced  democrat,  a  kind  of  German  “  Praise 
God  Bare  -  bones  ”  with  furious  gesture 
presses  on  the  Emperor,  holding  a  pen  in 
his  outstretched  hand  ;  one  almost  hears 
him  speak  so  life-like  is  the  action.  Count 
Thurn,  a  commanding  figure,  in  the  act  of 
rushing  forwards,  turns  his  fine  countenance 
in  profile.  Opposed  to  this  stormy  tide 
stands  the  royally  apparelled  monarch, — 
“every  inch  a  king,”  his  extended  arms  and 
questioning  expression,  seeming  to  inter¬ 
rogate  with  dignified  expostulation  the 
presumption  of  his  rebellious  nobles.  At 
his  back  is  an  altar  surmounted  by  a 
crucifix  ;  lofty  gothic  arches  rise  beyond, 
while  behind,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
massive  sculptured  walls,  a  desperate  fight 
is  going  forward.  The  outward  and  visible 
demonstration  of  the  noble  rebels,  about 
to  commit  criminal  violence  on  their  sove¬ 
reign,  is  but  a  phase  of  the  drama ;  they 
had  come  armed  to  the  palace,  but  at  the 
very  moment  chosen  by  the  painter,  the 
royal  party,  unexpectedly  reinforced  by  the 
troops  of  General  Bongnoi,  has  triumphed, 
and  an  attendant  advances  with  desperate 
staring  haste  to  apprise  the  hardly-pressed 
monarch  that  he  is  free. 

This  admirably  expressed  dramatic  inci¬ 
dent  is  echoed,  so  to  say,  in  the  background 
of  the  picture,  where  a  crowded  assemblage 
of  protestant  courtiers,  nobles,  and  priests, 
are  escaping  in  pell-mell  confusion  up  a 
broad  flight  of  stairs  into  the  interior 
recesses  of  the  palace,  opening  in  a  gorgeous 
perspective  beyond.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  finely-conceived  confusion  of  those  flying 
figures  ;  it  is  a  rare  specimen  of  compo¬ 
sition.  Many  have  their  backs  turned, 
some  are  looking  round  with  a  terrified 
glance  at  the  hostile  issue  of  the  struggle  in 
the  court  below,  one  stands  quite  still  as  if 
transfixed  by  the  withering  aspect  of  indig¬ 
nant  majesty.  It  is  a  glorious  sauve  qui  \ 
peut ;  rage,  and  spite,  and  chagrin,  are 
expressed  in  the  very  backs  of  those  re-  f 
treating  figures. 

After  this  description  I  need  scarcely  add 
that  the  composition  throughout  is  bold  and 
masterly.  The  costumes  are  admirably  ap-  I 
propriate  and  picturesque,  each  figure  wears 
its  particular  dress  as  if  it  really  belonged 
to  a  living  being,  not  like  stray  rags  placed 
on  a  lay  figure.  The  colouring  is  excellent, 
vivid,  and  telling,  yet  perfectly  harmonious 
and  free  from  glare.  The  different  gradations 
are  admirably  balanced  ;  one  sees  the  same 
greens,  the  same  blues  and  yellows,  occur¬ 
ring  all  over  the  picture,  producing  a  most 
soothing  and  agreeable  effect.  The  figure 
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of  the  King  attired  in  a  rich  golden  yellow 
robe  which  has  caught  in  its  folds  the  living 
radiance  of  the  sunshine,  admirably  blends 
with  the  robe  of  the  principal  conspirator — 
he  of  the  pen — who  wears  a  velvety  buff 
suit  ;  while  the  deep  red  of  the  Count  de 
Tliurn  who  stands  next,  tends  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  both.  The  architectural  details 
are  grandly  appropriate,  and  at  the  same 
time  novel  in  treatment  :  one  bit  of  the 
palace  wall  seen  in  perspective,  broken  with 
coloured  marbles,  pillars,  rich  hangings  and 
radiant  pictures,  is  quite  a  study. 

In  style  Wurzinger,  the  painter  of  this 
work,  may  be  considered  a  follower  of  De 
la  Iloche,  whose  historic-dramatic  treatment 
he  closely  imitates.  Two  years  have  been 
occupied  in  the  completion  of  this  picture 
which  now  appears  a  perfect  work,  proudly 
contradictory  of  any  surmises  as  to  the 
decline  of  historical  painting  within  the 
walls  of  the  western  capital. 

Among  the  many  plans  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  German  Art  which  have  originated 
with  the  King  of  Prussia,  that  of  erecting  a 
protestant  cathedral  at  Berlin  is  the  most 
important.  The  building  is  yet  in  embryo, 
but  happily  for  the  present  generation,  the 
great  Cornelius  was  called  on  to  adorn  it 
by  his  genius.  He  has  executed  various 
designs,  European  in  their  celebrity,  for  the 
Campo  Santo  to  be  attached  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral  ;  and  he  is  now  engaged  on  a  drawing 
for  the  fresco  intended  to  occupy  the 
tribune.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
works  of  modern  times.  Cornelius  before 
commencing  requested  and  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  execute  the  design  at  Dome, 
where  he  might  renew  and  refresh  his 
fancy  by  the  contemplation  of  the  greatest 
works  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  When 
I  visited  his  studio  I  was  delighted  with 
the  man  himself,  there  is  much  of  the 
simplicity  of  genius  in  his  conversation  and 
manners,  joined  to  a  hearty  unaffected 
friendliness  thoroughly  German.  His  great 
work  stood  on  an  easel  before  him,  and  he 
explained  to  us  the  sj'mbolical  portions  with 
the  utmost  good-nature. 

Christ  occupies  the  centre  of  the  compo¬ 
sition,  a  majestic  figure  full  of  solemn 
dignity — uow  appearing  to  the  world  as  a 
Judge,  no  longer  as  a  Saviour.  He  is  upheld 
by  the  mystic  symbols  of  the  Evangelists — 
the  Lion,  the  Ox,  the  Eagle,  and  the  Angel. 
Bearing  up  the  Nimbus  that  surrounds  him, 
angels  and  cherubims  hover.  In  the  upper¬ 
most  portion  of  the  picture  five  graceful 
angels  display  the  insignia  of  the  Pas¬ 
sion.  Christ  is  thus  represented  in  his 
divine  and  human  character.  The  moment 
has  arrived  when  he  himself  appears  to 
evidence  the  truth  of  his  warnings  ;  the 
Judgment-day  is  come,  but  sentence  is  not 
yet  pronounced.  He  pauses,  and  during 
the  awful  moment  earth  and  heaven  lie 
prostrate  expectant  before  his  throne.  The 
Baptist,  stern  to  the  last,  the  implacable 
preacher  of  repentance,  stands  at  liis  right 
hand  ;  he  has  yet  time  to  point  to  him  as 
the  Messiah  he  announced,  and  the  Virgin, 
the  incarnation  of  womanly  sympathy,  may 
yet  call  on  him  to  have  mercy.  With 
downcast  looks  and  upraised  hands  she 
stands  to  the  left  of  Christ,  supported  on  a 
cloud — '“a  most  sweet  saint,”  bending  with 
persuasive  grace,  as  if  deprecating  the 
divine  wrath.  On  either  hand,  in  attitudes 
of  almost  passionate  adoration,  stand  the 
righteous  in  white  garments,  and  the  four- 
and-twenty  elders,  bowed  to  the  earth  as 
they  offer  their  crowns  to  the  Beloved. 
Lower  down,  in  a  half-circle  on  either  side 
of  the  Saviour,  appear  the  Apostles  and  holy 
Fathers  of  the  first  covenant,  as  well  as  the 
Martyrs,  their  successors  in  suffering — “they 


who  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation,” — 
holding  palms  of  eternal  victory  in  their 
hands.  In  the  midst,  dividing  the  witnesses 
of  Christ,  are  the  celestial  messengers 
grouped  together,  bearing  the  terrible  trum¬ 
pets  about  to  echo  to  the  end  of  space.  As 
with  the  holy  apostles  and  martyrs  the 
visible  and  miraculous  evidence  of  the 
divine  mission  ends — from  that  period  all 
things  returning  into  the  established  course 
of  nature — so  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
picture  architectural  severity  and  symmetri¬ 
cal  regularity  is  no  longer  observed,  and  the 
artist  allows  himself  to  follow  more  freely 
the  promptings  of  his  imagination.  The 
heavenly  messengers  are  grouped  with  the 
utmost  dramatic  power,  every  face  turned 
towards  Christ  in  vailed  attitudes  of  adora¬ 
tion  and  expectation.  In  the  centre  lies 
one  bearing  a  book,  the  Book  of  Life — the 
chronicle  of  the  sons  of  men — and  as  the 
awful  record  is  yet  closed,  the  head  of  him 
who  bears  it  is  mysteriously  veiled.  Michael 
Angelo  himself  could  have  conceived  nothing 
grander  than  these  figures. 

At  this  part,  the  centre  of  the  compo¬ 
sition,  the  fathers  and  teachers  of  the  first 
centuries  are  ranged  across  the  picture,  not 
in  severe  regular  order  as  the  Apostles 
and  Martyrs  above,  but  as  on  each  teacher 
individual  responsibility  rests,  so  each  ap¬ 
pears  separate,  complete  in  himself.  As  a 
representation  of  the  ecclesiastical  aspect 
of  the  middle  ages  this  portion  is  power¬ 
fully  and  justly  conceived.  Amongst  these 
venerable  fathers  appears  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzen,  not  in  his  episcopal  robes,  or  with 
the  evidences  of  priestly  or  wordly  dignity 
— but  reposing  on  the  ground  in  a  loose 
garment.  Near  him  are  St.  Jerome  and 
Origen,  Cyrill  with  uplifted  hands,  Ignatius 
and  Gregory  the  Gi’eat.  The  upper  and 
spiritual  division  is  linked  with  earth  by 
two  ladders  occupying  the  extreme  right 
and  left  of  the  picture,  on  one  side  the 
angelic  messengers  descend  to  earth,  on  the 
other  the  souls  of  the  blessed,  and  the  in¬ 
cense  of  prayer  and  praise  ascend  to  heaven. 
On  the  upper  step  to  the  right  rests  Michael 
the  executor  of  the  Almighty’s  will,  clothed 
in  armour,  a  celestial  knight  superb  in 
beauty ;  but  before  he  enters  on  his  awful 
mission  he  awaits  the  sentence  of  Justice , 
who,  seated  a  step  lower,  holds  the  world¬ 
scale  in  her  hand.  Lower  down  appear 
numerous  figures  and  groups  of  blessed  ones, 
bearei’s  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Three 
angelic  figures  in  particular  are  of  extreme 
beauty,  one  bearing  the  laurel  of  glory,  the 
others  the  palm  of  peace,  and  the  crown  of 
thorns,  intended  for  those  who  in  pain  and 
suffering  have  proved  their  love  to  God. 
These  three  Christian  Graces,  light  and 
shadowy  as  the  cloudy  vapour  that  supports 
them,  are  perhaps  the  most  poetic  and  tender 
feature  in  the  whole  composition.  Words 
cannot  convey  the  charming  elegance  of 
their  attitudes. 

As  the  dispensers  of  the  heavenly  gifts 
descend  on  one  side,  on  the  opposite  ladder 
earth  communicates  with  heaven.  Here  an 
angel  holds  a  vessel  of  incense,  whose  rich 
perfume  mounts  towards  God,  emblematic 
of  the  supplications  of  men  ;  a  second  bears 
up  a  drooping  form,  symbolising  a  lost  soul 
saved  :  among  a  group  of  other  angels  one 
appears  as  the  protector  of  innocence,  in 
the  form  of  a  child  attacked  by  a  serpent ; 
while  another  bears  a  vessel  wherein  lie 
men’s  good  and  bad  works,  and  a  third  the 
palm  of  victory.  In  the  centre  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  picture  an  altar  appears,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  cross,  around  which  the 
Prussian  monarch  and  his  family  kneel, 
grouped  with  the  utmost  grace,  on  a  gradu¬ 
ated  platform. 


There  is  a  young  English  artist  at  Dome, 
Gatley  by  name,  who  possesses  a  remarkable 
talent  for  basso  rilievo.  He  has  a  very 
poetic  conception  of  his  subject,  as  well  as 
considerable  facility  in  carrying  out  his 
ideas.  The  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in 
the  Ded  Sea — a  most  difficult  subject  to 
execute  in  sculpture — has  afforded  him  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  displaying  his 
abilities.  The  proud  monarch  who  mocked 
at  the  Jewish  Jehovah,  standing  in  his  war- 
chariot,  is  about  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
surging  billows  steadily  advancing  to  en- 
gulph  him.  Already  every  wave  is  crested 
by  an  Egyptian  corpse, —  horses  and  their 
riders  are  strewed  around  him,  yet  he  drives 
on,  urging  his  fiery  steeds  still  deeper  into 
the  watery  chaos.  There  is  a  movement  and 
an  action  about  the  composition  highly  to  be 
commended.  Another  basso  rilievo,  called 
“  The  Poet’s  Dream,”  pleased  me  extremely. 
A  youth  lies  sleeping  in  the  foreground, 
beyond  is  a  vague  expanse  —  the  infinite, 
with  here  and  there  a  turret  or  a  wall,  the 
time — night — being  indicated  by  the  rising 
moon ;  while  far  above,  “  in  spangled  sheen,” 
a  fairy  queen  and  her  attendant  sprite, 
seated  in  a  car,  glide  onwards,  borne  on  the 
ambient  air.  The  reins  lie  motionless  in 
her  hands,  the  magic  car  is  impelled  by  the 
force  of  her  will,  its  rapid  motion  expressed 
by  the  violent  action  of  the  horses,  who 
tear  and  rend  the  clouds  as  they  rush 
onwards.  There  is  much  skill  in  the  com¬ 
plicated  forms  of  those  four  horses,  prancing, 
plunging,  bounding  forwards,  forming  a  per¬ 
fect  mystery  of  limbs,  where  every  nerve 
and  muscle  are  marked.  This  violent  action, 
contrasted  with  the  dreamy  character  of 
the  composition,  has  a  strange  unreality 
about  it  exceedingly  expressive  of  the  wildly 
contradictory  incidents  called  up  by  the 
imagination  during  sleep.  An  unfinished 
sketch  of  “  Miriam  going  out  with  the 
Jewish  Women  to  meet  their  victorious 
Brethren,”  strongly  reminded  me  of  some 
of  Elaxman’s  designs.  The  women  are 
gracefully  grouped  in  various  attitudes  of 
triumphant  rejoicing;  some  dance  in  “Ly¬ 
dian  measures,”  others  with  their  hands 
high  above  their  heads  make  joyful  music, 
while  Miriam  in  the  centre,  bearing  the 
timbrel  in  her  hand,  seems  in  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm  about  to  exclaim,  “  Sing  ye  to 
the  Lord,  for  he  has  triumphed  gloriously, 
the  horse  and  his  rider  has  he  thrown  into 
the  sea.”  Various  other  bassi  rilievi  of 
classical  subjects  attest  the  variety  of  Mr. 
Gatley’s  powers.  *  *  * 

I  have  cursorily  mentioned  the  name  of 
Budolf  Leliemau  in  a  former  chapter.  A 
late  visit  to  his  studio  has  enabled  me  to 
form  some  judgment  of  his  talent  as  an 
artist,  and,  in  particular,  the  happy  art  he 
possesses  of  imparting  an  individual  charac¬ 
ter — sometimes  romantic,  sometimes  historic 
— to  his  poetic  readings  of  every-day  Italian 
life.  This  linking  together  the  rich  and 
suggestive  details  of  southern  scenery  with 
great  names  of  world-wide  fame,  around 
whose  forms  mighty  fancies  gather,  is  a 
pictorial  faculty  worthy  of  a  master  hand. 
It  bespeaks  at  once  a  poetic  imagination, 
and  an  earnest  and  faithful  love  and  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  varying  phases  of  the  many- 
hued  nature  in  this  lovely  land.  Leheman 
has  lately  completed  a  large  picture,  which 
now  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  at  the 
French  Exposition.  The  subject  is  taken 
from  an  episode  in  Lamartine’s  “  Con¬ 
fidences,”  and  occurred  during  his  wild 
lazzaroni  life  in  the  island  of  Procida.  It 
is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  romantic 
tale,  or  the  charming  picture  which  records 
it,  without  reading  the  French  poet’s  glow¬ 
ing  description. 
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He  and  his  friend,  in  company  with  an 
old  fisherman,  whose  fortunes  they  have 
followed  during  an  entire  summer,  after 
undergoing  all  the  terrors  of  impending 
death  during  a  tremendous  storm,  land  in 
safety  on  the  shores  of  the  island  of  Procida, 
which  lies  like  an  emerald  flower  enclosed 
by  the  blue  waves  of  the  ever-beautiful  Bay 
of  Naples.  The  fisherman  possesses  a  little 
vine-trellised  hut  on  the  shore  ;  he  has  an 
old  wife,  and  a  lovely,  motherless  grand¬ 
daughter,  Graziella  by  name,  who  with  her 
little  brother,  Beppo,  is  supported  by  the 
old  man.  Graziella,  awakened  by  their 
arrival,  looks  out  of  the  window ;  the 
scented  breeze  sighs  through  the  orange 
groves,  her  raven  hair  hangs  like  a  night- 
cloud  about  her  face.  She  looks  out  of  the 
window  to  greet  her  grandsire,  whom  she 
believes  alone,  and  shrinks  back  on  behold¬ 
ing  his  guest  ;  but  Lamartine  has  seen  her, 
or  rather,  as  he  believes,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Night,  clad  in  mortal  mould  of  ineffable 
loveliness.  He  has  seen  her, —  that  is 
enough. 

Those  who  desire  to  follow  the  pathetic 
phases  of  this  first  and  innocent  love,  must 
seek  it  out  for  themselves.  I  can  only  act 
as  the  interpreter  to  the  picture,  which 
represents  Lamartine  seated  on  the  roof  or 
astrico  of  the  house,  reading  aloud  “  Paul 
and  Virginia”  to  the  peasant  family.  They 
are  wrapt  in  the  deepest  attention  ;  the  old 
man  has  forgotten  to  draw  the  smoke  from 
his  pipe,  which  has  gone  out ;  his  wife  sits 
■with  her  hands  clasped  on  her  knees,  the 
very  attitude  in  which  the  ignorant  poor 
crouch  on  the  marble  floors  of  rich  and 
honoured  shrines  to  listen  to  the  -word  of 
God  ;  Beppo,  the  boy,  a  Neapolitan  girello , 
various  and  erratic  as  the  ever-flitting 
lizards  on  his  native  rock,  has  thrown  aside 
his  guitar ;  his  hand  rests  softly  on  the  cords, 
lest  the  evening  breeze  should  interrupt  the 
reader’s  voice  by  the  faintest  echo  ;  that 
wild  child  of  the  fiery  south  is  subdued  ;  he 
listens  with  his  glowing  eyes.  Lamartine 
himself  is  seated  on  a  wall,  somewhat  above 
his  auditory,  one  hand  is  outstretched  as 
though  lending  force  to  the  tale,  while  with 
the  other  he  holds  the  book.  There  is  a 
simple,  quiet  dignity  about  the  face  and 
attitude  of  the  young  poet,  an  earnest  loving 
expression  in  his  handsome  face,  that  lends 
an  uncommon  truthfulness  to  the  whole 
composition.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  as 
much  enraptured  with  the  book,  as  much 
robbed  from  himself,  as  the  breathless 
peasants  around  him.  But  there  nestles 
one  close  beside  him,  also  seated  on  that 
sunburnt  wall,  whose  whole  soul  has  passed 
into  her  eyes,  which  are  riveted  upon  him. 
Graziella,  attired  in  the  picturesque  costume 
of  her  native  island,  borrowed  from  the 
classic  Greeks,  whose  descendants  inhabit 
it,  sits  a  little  lower  than  her  lover,  leaning 
on  her  hand  in  the  precise  attitude  of  the 
Dying  Gladiator,  so  that  her  lovely  eyes, 
melting  with  love  and  overflowing  with 
tears  as  the  sad  climax  of  the  tale  draws 
on,  gaze  with  unutterable  fondness  upon 
him,  drinking  in  each  word  of  the  soft 
Italian  that  flows  from  those  loved  lips. 
The  others  think  of  the  book, — she  dreams 
but  of  him,  the  bright  stranger  who  has 
come  like  a  stray  star  from  an  unknown 
firmament,  shedding  light,  and  poetry,  and 
love  across  the  lonely  solitude  of  her  path. 
Poor  Graziella  !  there  is  a  world  of  eloquent 
love  breathing  from  the  depths  of  those  tell¬ 
tale  eyes.  All  honour  to  the  artist  who  has 
so  cunningly  rendered  the  incipient  dawn- 
ings  of  a  life-long  passion,  a  passion  fated 
to  consume  and  shiver  that  fragile  form  ere 
the  moral  be  reached.  This  is  painting  with 
ideas  as  well  as  forms  truly. 


Beyond,  the  eye  ranges  over  an  imaginary 
and  unreal  world,  darkening  in  the  rapid 
twilight  of  an  Italian  evening,  gathering 
over  piled-up  masses  of  distant  mountain- 
tops,  grey  and  sad.  The  moon  is  just  rising 
out  of  the  all-encircling  sea  that  clasps  the 
poetic  group  in  its  cold  embrace.  It  is  the 
Bay  of  Baia,  and  beyond,  in  the  pale  dis¬ 
tance,  is  the  Cape  of  Misenum  stretching 
out  into  the  deep  mystery  around.  This 
dreamy,  hazy  background,  heavy  with  the 
mists  of  evening,  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
poetic  abstraction  of  the  figures  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  No  rude  reminder  of  the  real  is 
there  to  call  one  back  from  the  loving  fancies 
invoked  by  the  scene,  and  the  low  tone  of 
colour  and  extreme  simplicity  of  the  com¬ 
position  assists  the  mind  in  its  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  old-new  tale  of  woman’s  love  and 
man’s  heartless  treachery.  I  can  only  say 
of  the  artistic  merits  of  this  picture  that  the 
sentiment  goes  so  directly  to  the  heart, 
criticism,  were  it  necessary,  must  be 
mute  ;  Graziella’s  burning  tears  are  all  but 
contagious. 

There  are  many  other  charming  specimens 
of  Leheman’s  power,  less  painfully  truthful, 
around  the  walls  of  his  studio,  many  of 
which  have  been  engraved,  and  are  univer¬ 
sally  admired.  There  are  some  excellent 
cartoons  of  Abruzzi  peasants  ;  and  a  little 
Roman  beggar-girl,  so  bright,  and  arch,  and 
glowing,  her  eyes  actually  seem  starting 
from  the  canvas.  This  has  been  four  times 
repeated,  and  Leheman  swears  he  will  paint 
it  no  more.  There  are  also  some  admirable 
portraits. 

The  studio  is  a  picture  too  in  its  way.  It 
consists  of  a  delightful  suite  of  rooms  at  the 
very  top  of  a  palazzo  in  the  Ripetta  ;  an 
open  balcony  or  galleria ,  where  the  sun 
always  shines — a  most  romantic,  lover¬ 
like  galleria,  suggesting  midnight  meetings, 
music,  moonlight,  rope-ladders,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  Italian  intrigue.  Beneath 
runs  the  sullen  current  of  the  turbid  Tiber, 
rushing  onwards  to  the  Ausonian  strand  ; 
beyond  lies  the  verdant  expanse  of  what 
once  were  the  Quintilliau  meadows,  stretch¬ 
ing  upwards  to  where  Monte  Mario,  with 
its  funereal  coronet  of  cypress,  cleaves  the 
turquoise  sky.  Opposite,  glorious  and  ra¬ 
diant  as  the  mystic  bride  descended  from 
on  high  “  in  her  raiment  of  needlework,” 
stands  in  its  sublime  length  and  breadth, 
its  broad  columned  and  cupolaed  magnifi¬ 
cence,  St.  Peter’s,  backed  by  the  stately 
Vatican,  with  such  incredible  lines  of  halls, 
and  corridors,  and  galleries,  that  one  rubs 
one’s  eyes,  and  asks,  like  the  princess  in  the 
fairy  tale,  whether  we  are  not  bewitched  by 
some  naughty  sprite,  and  seeing  double. 

People  at  Rome  and  in  England  have  a 
very  mistaken  appreciation  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Art  among  the  Americans.  They 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  of  too  positive 
and  practical  a  turn  of  mind,  too  much  en- 
grossed  with  the  stern  realities  of  life  to 
waste  the  precious  hours  in  worshipping  at 
the  shrine  of  Art ;  yet  this  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take,  whether  arising  from  prejudice  or 
ignorance  I  cannot  say,  but  at  all  events 
utterly  false.  The  American  school  of  Art, 
as  developed  at  Rome,  evinces  both  excel¬ 
lence,  earnestness,  and  true  feeling  for  Art ; 
it  is  a  school  of  promise,  bidding  fair  to  take 
its  place,  and  hold  its  head  aloft  in  the  great 
artistic  republic.  Consistently  carrying  out 
their  national  views,  or,  rather,  more  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  founding  their  impressions 
on  the  same  broad  basis  on  which  rest 
their  religious  and  political  creeds,  the 
American  artists  are  essentially  eclectic. 
Untrammeled  by  the  dogmatism  of  any 
particular  school,  ranging  at  pleasure 
through  the  accumulated  treasures  of  bye- 


gone  centuries,  spread  before  them  in  the 
wondrous  galleries  of  Italy,  they  faithfully 
and  earnestly  propose  to  imitate  all  that  is 
beautiful,  without  considering  whence  it 
comes  or  whither  it  may  lead  them.  They 
surrender  up  their  souls  to  the  guidance  of 
their  artistic  conscience,  and,  like  true  re¬ 
publicans,  refuse  to  bow  down  before  any 
graven  images  of  conventional  tyranny.  The 
gods  of  Greece  are  to  them  no  gods  at 
all,  unless  they  lead  them  towards  an  ideal 
heaven,  where  their  imagination  may  revel 
in  contemplation  of  unalloyed  natural 
beauty.  There  is  something  grand  and 
elevating,  as  well  as  fresh  and  enthusiastic, 
in  this  simple  worship  of  Art  for  its  own 
sake,  contradistinguished  to  the  dogmatic 
subjection  of  prescribed  rules  enforced  by 
antagonistic  schools.  But  they  must  beware, 
however,  as  a  body,  of  pushing  this  realistic 
tendency  too  fax’,  and  take  example  by  the 
gi’oss  mannerism  into  which  the  eclectic 
teaching  of  the  Caracci  fell,  when  it  degene¬ 
rated  into  the  purely  natui’alistic  treatment, 
instead  of  ripening  into  rich  and  vax’ied 
style,  combining  the  excellences  of  the 
classical  schools  with  a  more  accurate  at¬ 
tention  of  simple  nature.  If  they  avoid  this 
fatal  error  they  may  succeed  in  founding  a 
school  of  their  own,  as  oi’iginal  and  progres- 
sive,  as  vital  and  cosmopolite,  as  their  own 
political  constitution.  American  ai'tists, 
with  their  natui'al  gifts,  and  their  ardent 
love  and  eager  search  of  the  Beautiful  and 
the  True  wherever  it  exists,  may  solve  the 
artistic  pi-oblem  as  successfully  as  their 
rulers  have  ali-eady  done  the  political  one, 
and  display  to  the  world  the  same  all-em¬ 
bracing  univei’sality  in  Art  as  their  country 
has  achieved  in  the  formation  of  its  govei’n- 
xnent,  appi’opriating  axxd  incorpoi’ating  what 
is  proved  to  be  excellent,  while  it  rejects 
the  woim-out  traditions  of  fallen  or  decaying 
systems.  All  success  to  the  impei’ial  athlete, 
strong  and  vigoi’ous  with  young  life  ;  may 
her  artistic  progression  go  hand  in  hand 
with  her  gloi’ious  political  freedom.  Such 
names  as  Cx’awford  and  Power  are  an 
earnest  of  success.  No  one,  indeed,  can 
acquaint  himself  with  the  Amei'ican  studios 
of  Rome  and  Florence  withoxit  augui'ing  a 
brilliant  future  for  her  artists  ;  if  they  will 
only  be  content  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  of 
academic  study,  their  veiy  l-esidence  in 
these  cities  must  be  accepted  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  desire  to  pui'ify  their  taste, 
and  to  draw  truth  and  knowledge  from  the 
fountain  head. 

These  l’emai'ks  on  the  school  of  Art  have 
been  elicited  by  visits  to  various  American 
studios  at  Rome,  studios  known  and  valued 
by  their  counti-ymen,  but,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  sti'angely  overlooked  by  English 
visitors  to  the  great  city.  Of  Crawford, 
Page,  Moziei-,  Freeman,  and  Rogers,  I  have 
spoken  ;  to  these  names  I  may  add  sevei’al. 

Mr.  Terry  is  an  histoi'ical  painter  of 
acknowledged  eminence  ;  in  general  har- 
mony  and  simplicity,  and  in  the  aiTangement 
of  details  he  somewhat  reminded  me  of 
Maclise,  who  possesses  the  art  of  com¬ 
bining  the  most  incongruous  elements  into 
a  whole  so  fascinating  to  the  eye,  one 
must  dissect  each  sepai'ate  portiou  of  the 
picture  to  become  aware  of  the  difficulties 
lie  has  sui-mounted.  Terry  has  lately 
painted  a  lai'ge  picture  of  Columbus  ap¬ 
pearing  before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the 
scene  laid  in  a  grand  hall  supported  by  rich 
Saracenic  columns  within  the  palace  of 
Bax’celona.  To  the  left  are  seated  the 
King  and  Queen  under  a  canopy  of  state, 
around  them  appear  all  the  pomp  and  cii'- 
cumstance  of  a  court — lovely  women,  gi'ey 
haired  counselloi-s,  dignified  nobles,  dainty 
pages,  steni  ecclesiastics,  admirably  grouped 
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round  the  steps  of  the  throne.  In  the 
foreground  stands  Columbus,  finely  niched, 
as  it  were,  between  the  overarching  pillars. 
He  is  recounting  his  adventures,  and  his 
whole  figure  breathes  the  glowing  enthu¬ 
siasm,  the  gratified  excitement,  which 
animate  his  soul  at  the  proud  moment 
when  he  greets  his  royal  patrons  on  his 
successful  return.  Yet  there  is  a  tempered 
dignity  in  his  attitude — a  rising  “all 
gently  ”  as  Hamlet  has  it,  that  imparts 
force  and  power  to  his  expressive  features. 
His  white  hair  falls  in  long  curls  about  his 
open  neck,  his  face  turned  in  profile  has  a 
look  of  iron  determination,  his  eye  gleams 
with  a  hidden  fire,  as  lie  tells  of  the 
various  countries,  the  unknown  islands, 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  the  beauty  of 
their  hidden  valleys,  the  precious  metals 
bursting  forth  among  primeval  forests  which 
he  has  seen.  As  he  proceeds,  the  colour  has 
mounted  to  his  pale  cheek,  his  eyes  have 
acquired  a  deeper  glow,  for  now,  passing 
from  these  baser  and  more  worldly  details, 
he  bursts  forth  into  an  enthusiastic  pero¬ 
ration  touching  the  noble  field  afforded  for 
Christian  zeal  in  converting  these  unknown 
races  from  the  worship  of  idols  to  a  belief 
in  the  true  God.  As  he  speaks  one  hand  is 
upraised,  his  finger  pointing  significant^ 
upwards,  as  if  appealing  to  the  invisible  in 
solemn  confirmation  of  his  words.  The 
Queen,  eminent  for  her  sincere  piety,  is 
touched  by  his  eloquence  ; — she  echoes  his 
enthusiasm,  and  with  upturned  eyes,  and 
clasped  hands,  listens  with  pious  joy  to  the 
mighty  plans  for  Christian  enterprise  which 
unfold  before  her  imagination.  - 

Behind  Columbus  is  an  admirable  group 
of  Indians,  tall,  bold,  and  stalwart,  their 
ample  limbs  adorned  with  barbaric  gold 
and  gems,  bearing  the  savage  weapons  of 
their  native  land, — the  deadly  arrow  and 
the  fatal  spear.  Columbus,  the  great 
pioneer,  stands  as  the  link  between  the  old 
and  the  new  world,  allied  to  both  by  his 
sympathies,  by  his  intellect,  by  his  energy, 
by  his  courage.  These  Indians,  strange 
elements  in  a  court  circle, — rude,  rugged 
barbarians,  gazing  around  with  looks  of 
mingled  defiance  and  wonder, — are  the 
living  witnesses  of  his  half-fabulous  recital, 
disastrous  chances,  hair-breadth  escapes, 
and  “  moving  accidents  b}r  flood  and  field.” 

The  low  tone  of  colour  in  which  the 
picture  is  painted  adds  effect  to  its  dramatic 
treatment.  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  the 
American  painters  generally,  from  a  sincere 
desire  of  imitating  the  old  masters,  have 
adopted  this  style  of  colouring.  This 
judicious  avoidance  of  all  that  is  glaring  or 
trickery  in  style,  is  indicative  of  a  sound 
judgment  in  Art,  specially  commendable  in 
painters  who  have  no  artistic  traditions 
of  national  and  admitted  excellence  to 
guide  them  ;  they  have  read  the  great 
masters  for  themselves,  and  they  have  read 
them  well. 

As  an  historical  painter  Mr.  Edwin 
White  deserves  honourable  mention. 
Several  excellent  pictures  evidence  his 
talent,  one  in  particular,  “  Columbus  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Sacrament  before  his  Departure,” 
pleased  me  extremely ;  it  has  a  fine  gothic 
interior,  and  there  is  an  old  monk  looking 
on  at  the  ceremony  and  at  the  bold  ad¬ 
venturer  about  to  depart,  with  ignorant 
and  stolid  mockery, — that  is  admirable. 
I  regret  that  space  will  not  allow  me  to 
detail  more  fully  his  works.  Tilten  and 
Brown  are  excellent  landscape  painters,  who 
have  quite  revelled  in  the  pictorial  beauties 
around  them. 

Before  concluding  my  brief  survey  of 
American  Art  at  Home  I  must  not  forget 
Mr.  Ives,  whose  works  are  distinguished  by 


much  feeling  for  domestic  sentiment.  His 
“Pandora”  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  entrannait  statues  I  have  seen  for 
many  a  day.  It  possesses  that  delicate  and 
sympathetic  expression  which  at  once  lays 
violent  hold  on  the  fancy  ;  the  cinima  is  so 
charming  that  it  fairly  captivates  the 
imagination,  and  one  gazes  on  under  the 
kind  of  spell  with  which  we  repeat  the 
cadence  of  some  old  song  with  a  soft  har¬ 
monious  rhythm.  Pandora  is  represented  in 
the  first  blush  of  womanhood,  slight,  delicate, 
refined  ;  there  is  rather  the  promise  of 
beauty  than  its  actual  development.  The 
pagan  Eve,  so  aptly  prefiguring  the  Christian 
myth  of  the  presence  of  evil  veiled  under 
the  fascinations  of  beauty, — created  as  a 
punishment  and  a  temptation  for  Pro¬ 
metheus  who  had  dared  to  steal  the  celestial 
fire  from  heaven, — was  presented  to  the 
assembled  gods  by  Jupiter  himself.  Mi¬ 
nerva  arrayed  her  in  a  robe  of  dazzling 
whiteness,  and  covered  her  head  with  a 
veil  on  which  rested  a  garland  of  flowers 
and  a  golden  crown.  So  transcendent  was 
her  beauty  that  the  gods  themselves  were 
moved,  and  all  desired  to  endow  the  new 
creation  with  some  attribute.  Minerva 
taught  her  the  arts  of  female  housewifery, 
— a  significant  hint  worthy  of  the  suggestive 
wisdom  of  pagan  philosophy — as  teaching 
that  a  woman  effectually  to  subjugate  the 
opposite  sex  must  be  supremely  useful ,  as 
well  as  eminently  ornamental ;  Venus  in¬ 
vested  her  with  the  unutterable  fascinations 
of  desire  and  love ;  the  graces  and  the 
goddess  of  persuasion  decked  her  neck  and 
breast  with  golden  chains,  and  Mercury 
endowed  her  with  the  art  of  eloquent 
insinuation.  When  all  the  gods  had  ex¬ 
hausted  their  treasures  on  the  fair  nymph, 
she  received  the  name  of  Pandora,  and  was 
sent  down  to  earth,  “blending  a  celestial 
with  a  human  heart,”  to  shed  light  and 
sunshine  on  the  abodes  of  men.  But 
Jupiter  before  her  departure  presented  her 
with  a  box — whereby  hangs  a  tale. 

It  is  this  most  graceful  myth  Ives  has 
rendered  in  a  type  of  ideal  womanhood  so 
coy,  so  inviting,  so  enticing,  that  I  cannot 
hope  to  describe  it.  A  joyous  smile,  wicked 
yet  bewitching,  plays  about  her  delicate 
mouth  as  she  contemplates  the  fatal  box 
containing  all  the  ills  of  life,  which  she 
holds  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  plays 
coquettishly  about  the  lid  where  a  serpent 
is  sculptured,  a  very  appropriate  association 
of  the  Pagan  with  the  Christian  legend. 
The  figure  is  almost  nude,  the  attitude 
extremely  simple  ;  the  veil  has  fallen  to 
one  side,  and  skilfully  contrasts  in  its 
statuesque  folds  with  the  delicate  moulding 
of  the  limbs.  If,  according  to  the  accepted 
axiom,  the  combination  of  two  things  are 
requisite  to  form  a  fine  work,  an  appropriate 
conception  of  the  subject,  and  a  perfect 
execution  of  that  conception,  the  Pandora 
of  Mr.  Ives  is  a  fine  work.  Hyper-criticism 
could  only  suggest  a  somewhat  more  careful 
handling  of  the  extremities. 

Bartholomew  is  another  American  sculp¬ 
tor  of  great  merit.  He  has  just  executed 
an  “  Eve  ”  which  has  won  for  him  golden 
opinions. 

If  these  hasty  remarks  on  schools  of 
American  Art  at  Borne  should  lead  the 
English  public  to  a  more  just  appreciation 
of  the  great  merit  of  these  artists,  I  shall 
indeed  rejoice  to  have  been  the  means  of 
removing  a  prejudice,  as  unjust  as  it  is 
unmerited.  Seeing  what  they  have  already 
accomplished,  it  may  fairly  be  argued  Ame¬ 
rica  will  soon  take  as  high  a  position  in  Art 
as  she  already  does  in  other  matters. 

Florentia. 


THE  EOYAL  PICTUBES. 

THE  FOUNT  IN  THE  DESERT. 

II.  Warren,  Painter.  E.  Radcliffe,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  2  ft.  7  in.  by  1  ft.  91  in. 

Eastern  habits  and  manners  have  an  able  and 
faithful  illustrator  in  Henry  Warren,  President 
of  the  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  : 
the  pencils  of  D.  Roberts  and  the  late  W.  H. 
Bartlett  have  familiarised  us  with  the  scenery 
of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt;  while  that  of 
Warren  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  customs 
of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  although 
we  believe  he  has  never  visited  any  of  them,  but 
acquires  his  information  and  his  subjects  from 
books  and  the  descriptions  and  sketches  of 
others.  His  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi,  the 
distinguished  eastern  traveller,  has  rendered 
him  much  service  in  this  way  :  it  is  marvellous 
how,  under  so  manifest  a  disadvantage,  he  pro¬ 
duces  pictures  of  such  acknowledged  truth  and 
accuracy. 

When  young  the  inclination  of  this  artist  was 
long  divided  between  painting  and  music  as  a 
profession,  for  both  of  which  he  possessed  a 
decided  taste ;  the  former  was  at  length  deter¬ 
mined  upon,  though  the  charm  of  the  pencil  has 
never  succeeded  in  eradicating  his  love  of  the 
latter  science.  In  the  year  1817,  he  was  placed 
in  the  studio  of  Nollekens  the  sculptor  (his 
contemporaries  there  being  Gibson,  E.A.,  and 
Bonomi)  for  the  purpose  of  modelling  and 
learning  to  draw  the  human  figure ;  he  also 
studied  in  the  British  Museum,  and  attended 
the  dissecting-room  of  Brookes,  the  celebrated 
anatomist.  From  these  various  sources  of 
scientific  Art-culture,  he  acquired  that  ease  and 
freedom  of  pencil  which  his  pictures  exhibit. 

In  the  year  1818,  Mr.  Warren  entered  the 
schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  which  he  was 
introduced  by  the  late  President,  Benjamin 
West;  Etty  and  the  two  Landseers  were  among 
his  fellow-students  there. 

We  have  no  recollection  of  ever  seeing  any 
pictures  in  oil  by  him,  although  we  believe  that 
in  the  earlier  time  of  his  career  he  occasionally 
exhibited  oil-paintings  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
but  almost  from  the  first  he  adopted  water¬ 
colours  as  the  medium  of  his  art.  A  year  or 
two  after  the  establishment  of  the  New  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  in  1835,  arising 
from  the  increasing  attractions  of  this  branch  of 
Art,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  by  many 
artists  in  having  their  works  effectively  exhibited 
(the  list  of  the  “  Old  Society  ”  being  full  to 
overflowing),  Mr.  Warren  joined  the  former,  and 
it  may  be  instanced'as  a  proof  of  the  value  to  his 
coadjutors  of  this  alliance,  that  two  years  after¬ 
wards  they  elected  him  their  President,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  to  which  he  was  well  entitled,  and 
which  he  has  sustained  to  his  own  credit  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  fellow-labourers. 

His  picture  of  “The  Fount  in  the  Desert” 
was  purchased  by  Prince  Albert  in  1844,  from 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  which  the 
artist  is  President.  The  subject  bears  the 
following  interpretation  given  to  it  by  the 
painter : — A  Sheik,  or  pious  Moslem,  takes  upon 
himself  the  religious  duty  of  supplying  water  to 
the  thirsty  traveller.  For  this  purpose  he  digs 
a  well  at  the  confines  of  the  Desert,  erects  a 
covering  to  it  in  the  form  of  a  miniature  temple, 
keeps  it  in  order,  and  stations  himself  by  it, 
almost  continually,  as  the  dispenser  of  Moslem 
charity.  His  cup  is  ever  ready  for  the  parched 
lips  of  the  wayfarer,  to  whom  it  is  more 
welcome  after  his  long  and  arid  journey  than 
a  handful  of  gold  would  be  :  nor  is  the  trough 
holding  the  pure  element  denied  to  the  poor 
camel,  which  is  here  represented  uttering  the 
shrill  and  well  -  known  cry  of  impatience  as 
he  waits  his  turn.  The  animal  is  held  by  a 
Nubian  boy,  servant  of  the  Arab — Nubian  also, 
who  is  drinking.  This  simple  incident  is  very 
graphically  pourtrayed ;  the  figures  are  effec¬ 
tively  grouped,  and  the  tone  of  the  picture — 
that  of  a  burning  eastern  sunset  without  a  cloud 
— is  most  expressive  of  the  necessity  that  exists 
in  such  a  climate  and  locality  for  the  exercise  of 
beneficence  after  the  fashion  here  presented. 

The  picture  is  in  the  Royal  Collection  at 
Osborne. 
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TRENCH 

CRITICISM  ON  BRITISH  ART. 

“  0  !  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gi’  us, 

To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us.”  Burns. 

It  is  about  as  probable  as  most  things  that  the 
body  of  British  artists,  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  Paris  since  the  15th  of 
May,  entertain  a  fair  share  of  curiosity  to  know 
how  their  representatives  on  canvass,  on  paper, 
or  in  marble  have  been  there  received,  in  the 
great  world-representing  congress  of  the  Fine 
Arts — to  noting  the  general  arrangements  for 
which  we  have  devoted  a  portion  of  our  last 
number.  Having  anticipated  a  feeling  so  natural, 
we  have  much  pleasure  in  meeting  its  require¬ 
ments.  In  doing  so,  we  own  a  double  duty  : — 
First,  that  of  supplying  a  legitimate  desideratum ; 
and,  secondly,  that  of  contributing  our  share 
towards  realising  the  salutary  lesson  so  piquantly 
commended  in  the  ejaculatory  rhyme  of  Robert 
Burns.  Next  to  solving  the  old  metaphysical 
problem  of  looking  inwards  upon  ourselves,  it  is 
of  importance  that  we  should  know  how  we 
figure  in  the  eyes  of  others.  When  so  informed, 
we  probably  discover  that  there  were  some  small 
erroi’s  in  the  estimate  we  may  have  had  of  our¬ 
selves  ;  that  we  may  be  blemished  by  foibles  or 
faults — “  two,  or,  one  ” — the  correction  of  which 
may  be  possible  as  w'ell  as  expedient,  and  so  wre 
may  be  led  to  a  very  salutary  effort  at  amend¬ 
ment,  by  which  our  intrinsic  worth  may  be  con¬ 
siderably  enhanced. 

It  will  startle  most  of  our  artists  to  learn  how 
little  we  have  been  known  as  a  school,  or,  indi¬ 
vidually,  to  the  French  world  of  Art.  So,  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  ;  the  apparition 
side  by  side  with  the  familiar  productions  of 
every  other  country  in  Europe  of  some  hundred 
English  works  of  Art,  not  only  in  aquarelle,  of 
which  they  confess  a  certain  cognisance,  but  of 
the  lofty  oil,  was  an  unanticipated  portent,  to 
which  the  self-esteem  of  our  friends  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  will  not  quite  permit  us  to  add,  with 
fear  of  change  perplexing  painters.  There  was 
but  one  expression  of  wonder— mmgled  for  the 
most  part  with  a  spice  of  ridicule  or  contempt — 
in  the  prolusions  of  the  French  critics  at  the 
singularity  and  thorough  originality  of  the 
English  school.  In  their  preliminary  notices 
there  was  little  of  courtesy,  or  the  chivalry  of 
high-spirited  opponents  on  meeting  a  new  foe. 
In  the  effort  to  be  severe,  they  fell  into  the  most 
obvious  and  grossest  inconsistencies,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  perusal  of  the  extracts  which  we  give 
below.  It  will,  however,  be  found  that,  as  time 
passed  and  judgment  matured,  the  much-slighted 
novelties  of  our  artists  were  found  to  be  far  better 
than  was  at  first  suspected  ;  individual  merits 
familiar  to  us  were  recognised,  as  they  were  sure 
to  be,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  before  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  and  it  has  somewhat  yet  to 
run,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  goodness  of  the 
English  school  is  pretty  nearly  equal  to  its 
originality. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  French  critics  by 
whom  English  Art  had  the  honour  to  be  noticed, 
was  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  Journal  l’ Union,  and 
we  give  his  lucubrations  precedence,  because 
they  may  be  considered  to  have  embodied  all 
the  ill-nature  to  which  Parisian  stricture  has 
given  vent  on  this  occasion.  The  writer  is  at 
once  smart,  self-sufficient,  and  unsparing.  He 
enters  on  his  task  as  a  petit-maitre  sword-master 
on  the  duello,  with  infinite  confidence  in  his 
handling  of  his  rapier.  He  is  master  of  the 
stoccata-punto  and  punto-reverso,  and  is  ob¬ 
viously  but  too  happy  whenever  he  thinks  his 
point  has  gone  home.  He  pinks  and  pinks  again 
con  amove. 

In  the  number  of  the  Journal,  May  25,  after 
certain  preliminary  remarks  to  the  effect  that 
Art  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  powerful  mani¬ 
festations  of  human  genius,  and  that  by  its  crear 
tions  the  calibre  not  only  of  individual  mind, 
but  of  national  intellectuality,  will  be  judged,  he 
thus  continues : — 

“  Amongst  the  contributions  of  foreigners  to 
the  Exhibition,  that  of  England  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  simply  because  it  is  the  most 
unique  in  its  characteristics.  Every  eye  is  at 
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once  struck  with  its  originality — originality  of 
thought — originality  of  tint — originality  of  treat¬ 
ment.  England  is  eminently  national,  and  she 
is  too  proud  to  imitate  others  ;  make  her  the 
subject  of  stricture  or  of  praise,  but  of  this  be 
assured,  that  if  you  find  her  ugly,  her  ugliness 
is  all  her  own. 

“  All  the  peculiarities,  all  the  defects  of  her 
genius  are  concentrated  in  the  canvasses  she  has 
here  transmitted,  the  one  deduced  from  the 
other  by  process  of  inexorable  logic.  The  genius 
of  England  is  the  genius  of  physical  force— it 
repudiates  the  ideal.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
this  Exposition,  not  one  of  those  pictures  will 
be  found  of  which  the  German  dreams,  and 
which  the  French  realise.  English  Art  is  wing¬ 
less — it  never  ascends  beyond  the  earth,  nor 
wafts  man  heavenwards.  Where  there  is  no 
ideal  there  the  beautiful  cannot  be  found  :  the 
pretty  alone  may  be  attained.  Thus  it  is  in 
these  English  pictures  :  they  are  a  compound  of 
the  pretty — pretty  figures — pretty  interiors — 
sometimes  even  a  touch  of  pretty  colour — but 
they  are  innocent  of  the  beautiful.  From  hence 
follows  a  natural  result :  although  a  man  may 
have  no  true  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  yet  may  he 
fox-m  a  certain  peculiar  notion  of  what  beauty  is. 
The  English  owe  no  ideal  to  imagination — that 
is  in  truth  a  faculty,  the  possession  of  which,  on 
their  part,  they  shrewdly  doubt — but  yet  they 
have  a  type  of  beauty — cold,  strong,  and  correct 
— English  beauty.  This  is  the  type  which  they 
ever  represent,  and  so  strongly  has  it  monopo¬ 
lised  their  brains,  that  they  make  it  play  its 
part  not  only  in  English  scenes,  but  in  others 
wholly  foreign.  Thus,  for  example,  one  of  their 
artists,  Mr.  Uwins,  wishes  to  paint  ‘  The  Vintage 
in  Medoc ;  ’  he  gives  to  his  vintagers,  men  and 
women,  the  physiognomy,  the  features,  the 
familiar  action  of  his  own  countryfolk  :  never 
were  such  peasants  seen  in  France ;  these  are 
young  ‘Miss  Anglaises  et  des  gentlemen.’  It  hap¬ 
pens,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  this  same 
imaginative  ideal,  that  they  prefer  a  certain  class 
of  subjects.  The  English  portion  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  easel  pic¬ 
tures — animals,  interiors,  household  scenes,  por¬ 
traits.  As  the  tethered  goat  browses  within  a 
circle,  so  they  paint  just  what  is  around  them. 
But,  be  it  marked,  within  this  circle  they  deve- 
lope  qualities  which  are  all  their  own.  With 
the  objects  before  their  eyes  they  are  thoroughly 
acquainted ;  they  seem  to  know  their  very 
weight,  to  have  taken  their  precise  measure  ; 
they  present  them  on  their  canvass  in  unimpaired 
individuality.  For  this — the  material— their 
strong  point,  they  entertain  a  species  of  venera¬ 
tion,  and  they  give  their  likenesses  with  scru¬ 
pulous  exactitude.  They  make  you  see  it,  touch 
it  ;  it  becomes  an  optical  delusion.  Take  that 
‘  Village  Coquette  ’  of  Mr.  Lance.  The  brazen 
circles  of  these  rustic  pots  and  pans  are  veritable 
brass  :  they  still  gleam  with  the  morning’s  scrub¬ 
bing.  The  basket  on  the  arm  of  that  young  girl 
is  osier  itself ;  you  can  handle  her  dress,  may 
feel  the  quality  of  its  stuff,  give  an  estimate  of 
its  thickness.  As  for  the  young  thing  herself, 
her  pose  is  rigid  as  a  stick — motionless,  inex¬ 
pressive.  She  is  there  but  as  a  lay  figure  for  the 
drapery  of  her  gown  and  her  lace.  For  her  the 
painter  has  not  a  thought.  He  was  absorbed  in 
illustrating  matter  not  mind. 

“  It  mxist  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
English  artists  are  incompetent  to  depict  the 
play  of  physiognomical  expression.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  therein  are  they  most  skilful,  and  their 
scenes  of  interiors  are,  in  sooth,  very  expressive. 
They,  however,  give  expression  after  their  own 
manner,  and  therein  present  a  characteristic 
trait  of  their  idiosyncracy.  They  analyse  the 
physiognomy  of  many  dramatis  personce  engaged 
in  the  same  act,  as  we  find  in  the  visages  of  the 
ten  who  make  up  ‘  The  Village  Choir.’  These 
ten  are  all  alike  intent  on  the  one  performance, 
but  each  with  a  physiognomy  altogether  different. 
There  we  find  that  process  of  analysis.  The 
artist  seeks  nothing  without  the  subject,  but 
exhausts  all  that  it  suggests  within. 

“  In  their  composition  of  a  picture  the  English 
have  also  an  originality  of  their  own — it  is,  as  it 
were,  like  that  of  one,  who,  being  restricted  to 
a  very  angle  of  a  garden  and  desirous  to  make 
a  picture  thereof,  would  find  in  his  subject  a 

vast  quantity  of  bizarre  detail.  The  more  their 
range  is  extended,  the  more,  to  use  their  own 
expi’ession,  they  become  eccentric.  They  find 
a  theme  in  incidents,  which  one  could  never 
have  imagined  to  have  been  meant  for  the 
canvass,  —  as,  for  instance,  ‘  The  South  Sea 
Bubble,’  by  Mr.  E.  fyl.  Ward.  Again,  if  they  aim 
at  strong  dramatic  expi'ession,  they  may  not 
temper  it  discreetly,  but  overwhelm  you  with  all 
its  elements  of  effect.  In  Mr.  Poole’s  ‘  Messen- 
gei’s  announcing  the  Tidings  to  Job,’  the  scenic 
ari'angement  —  the  prevalent  tints  —  the  ges¬ 
ticulations — are  all  set  forth  with  so  harsh  a 
vehemence,  that,  at  a  glance,  the  spectator  is 
shocked — through  eye  and  heart,  and  the  whole 
nervous  system,  he  is  remorselessly  stricken. 
Those  artists,  themselves  so  callous  of  emotion, 
believe  that  to  awaken  it  in  you,  they  must  lend 
you  the  blows  of  a  club,  and  when  you  are 
thoroughly  stunned,  they  begin  to  perceive  that 
you  are  touched. 

“  It  must  be  understood,  that,  in  order  to  deal 
with  effects  undreamt  of  in  Art,  they  have  found 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  peculiai-ities  of  manner, 
so  that  their  technical  and  imaginative  treatments 
are  quite  evils.  A  scrutiny  of  their  works 
strikes  one  with  astonishment,  which  increases 
as  we  proceed.  One  knows  not  with  what  kind 
of  pencil  these  canvasses  have  been  touched — - 
nor  is  their  appeai’ance  that  of  oil — here,  you 
have  something  of  a  substantial  empastement — 
there,  the  evanescent  water-colour.  A  micro¬ 
scopic  handling  has  elaborated  away  every 
excrescence  and  left  a  polished  surface,  the 
unpleasant  effect  of  which,  is  not  unfrequently 
aggravated  by  the  glare  of  glass  under  which 
the  pictures  are  framed.  However,  it  is  this 
very  ambiguity  of  result  which  wins  the  hearts 
of  the  fair  English  dames.  ‘  What  a  pretty 
picture,  my  dear,’  they  exclaim  one  to  another, 

‘  one  would  never  fancy  it  was  an  oil-painting  1 

How  very  charming  !,’  The  English  painters 
know  well  their  fair  compatriots  ! 

“  One  word  in  reference  to  their  colour.  When 
the  eye  is  brought  so  minutely  close  to  the 
canvass  it  cannot  appreciate  general  effect,  and 
without  this  sense  of  general  effect,  hai-mony 
there  is  none.  Unfortunately  too,  the  unhappy 
English  artist  has  no  sun — so  his  painting  is  cold 
and  pale.  It  is  veiled  in  a  humid  mist,  and 
seems  at  best  but  an  autumnal  creation.  A  few 
amongst  them  have  become  sensible  of  this 
defect — they  have  revolted  against  this  pallid 
hue,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  accomplishment 
of  colour,  have  crowded  their  canvasses  with 
every  tint  and  every  tone,  just  as  they  happened 
to  come  to  hand.  It  is  not  necessary  to  particu¬ 
larise  an  example — there  are  enough  and  to 
spare.  The  result  is  however  an  indescribable 
conglomerate — a  “  lohubohu  ” — a  perfect  carnage 
of  colours.  Before  such  a  phenomenon,  the 
Frenchman  explodes  in  laughter.  The  English¬ 
man  unshocked  dwells  on  kthem  with  an  unbent 
brow. 

“  The  characteristics  and  defects,  which  have 
been  thus  but  lightly  alluded  to,  shall  be  the 
subject  of  great  and  fuller  notice  in  the  review, 
which  we  propose  to  take  of  the  principal  artists 
of  the  English  School,  Messrs.  Mulready,  Land¬ 
seer,  Webster,  Horsley,  Knight,  &c.  One  thing 
must  now  at  all  events  be  acknowledged,  viz.  : 
the  strong  originality  of  the  English  Exhibition. 

The  English  type  is  stamped  upon  it — one  can¬ 
not  confound  them  with  any  other  countiy’s 
artists — but  say  unhesitatingly,  these  are  English 
— just  as,  happening  to  follow  a  lady  prome¬ 
nading  on  the  Boulevards,  we  recognise,  by  her 
gait  and  attire,  whence  she  comes,  and  we  ex¬ 
claim,  ‘  Ha  !  there  goes  an  Englishwoman.’ 

“  Between  the  schools  of  England  and  of  Flan¬ 
ders  there  is  this  difference — that  the  former 
never  aim  at  representing  an  object  simply  as  it 
is  found  in  all  detail — the  thing,  the  whole  thing 
and  nothing  but  the  thing — while  the  Flemish 
give  but  such  minutiae  as  are  agreeable  to  the 
eye.  An  Englishman  paints  a  dress,  and  you 
behold  the  very  stuff  of  which  it  is  made — you 
feel  its  thickness,  its  substantial  textui’e — in  a 
word,  its  commercial  qualifications — a  mercer 
could  tell  you  what  it  would  be  per  yard.  The 
Fleming  reproduces  on  his  canvass  the  delicacies 
of  design  which  belong  to  the  fabric, — of  flowers, 
you  perceive  the  corolla,  the  petals,  the  calices 
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the  pistil,  the  leaves— may  the  very  reticulations ; 
he  is  more  occupied  with  the  piquante  details 
than  the  general  structure  of  the  depicted 
drapery.  His  fancy  is  amused  with  his  theme  ; 
he  is  therefore  more  select  in  his  subject — his 
taste  is  more  delicate.  The  Englishman  ever 
takes  the  matter  in  hand  seriously ;  renders  it 
as  exactly  as  he  possibly  can,  and  so  becomes 
distinctively  heavy.” 

How  utterly  and  elaborately  inaccordant  with 
fact,  this  solemn  winding  up  is,  need  not  be 
pointed  out  to  any  one  among  ourselves  who 
lias  even  known  the  works,  of  which  this  Ex¬ 
hibition  contains  choice  specimens,  of  our  fine 
humourist  masters — Mulready,  Leslie,  and  Web¬ 
ster — of  whom  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they 
have  proved  themselves  well  able  to  illustrate 
the  immortal  facetke  of  Goldsmith  and  Cer¬ 
vantes.  Amongst  the  French  critics  themselves, 
we  may  find  this  ill-tempered  niaiserie,  rebuked, 
and  not  the  least  forcibly,  in  the  emanations  of 
one,  who  is  only  more  discriminate  but  scarcely 
less  ungenerous  upon  the  whole.  We  allude  to 
the  representative  of  La  Patrie,  in  whose  num¬ 
ber  of  May  24,  a  prolonged  notice,  historical, 
tragical,  comical  and  pastoral  is  devoted  to 
British  Art.  This  critic  is  not  content  with 
doing  less  than  going  back  to  what  he  considers 
to  be  the  very  cradle  of  the  English  school,  for 
the  purpose  of  chastising  it  more  or  less  severely 
from  that  stage  up  to  its  present  adolescence — 
if  not  maturity. 

“There  are,”  he  says,  “two  foreign  artists,  Hol¬ 
bein  and  Vand3Tke,  whom  the  English  zealously 
claim  as  the  ancestors  of  their  school.  Both  of 
these  sojourned  for  a  long  period  and  ultimately 
died  in  the  British  capital.  Holbein  had  a  house 
in  the  middle  of  the  Thames  and  its  fogs — on 
the  old  London  bridge,  which  at  present  is  re¬ 
presented  by  London  Bridge.  But,  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  Horace  Walpole  to  prove  the  antiquity 
of  Art  in  England,  and  of  the  enumeration  of 
old  names — more  or  less  to  the  manner  born,  in 
which  Allan  Cunningham  is  so  gratified,  we 
canuot  carry  back  this  school  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  History  cannot 
seemingly  follow  it  to  a  more  distant  date  than 
that  of  Hogarth  and  Reynolds,  and  the  most 
authentic  incident  of  its  birth  was  the  privilege 
of  exhibition,  granted  by  George  III.,  to  the 
artists  of  London.  In  17C5,  the  Royal  Academy 
was  founded,  and  Reynolds — become  a  knight — 
was  its  first  president.  In  this  same  year,  a 
pupil  came  to  him — the  son  of  an  innkeeper — 
who  was  also  destined,  per  force  of  talent,  to 
win  his  way  into  aristocratic  rank,  and  be  styled 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  The  latter  was  but  third 
president — -the  American  Benjamin  West  having 
been  the  second.  If  to  these  first,  however,  we 
add  those  of  the  landscape  painters,  Richard 
Wilson  and  Thomas  Gainsborough — the  sculptors 
F'laxman  and  Chantrey — and  the  artists  nearer  our 
own  time,  Wilkie,  Martin,  Turner,  and  Haydon, 
we  shall  have  cited  nearly  all  the  chief  glorious 
names  of  the  English  scliopl,  up  to  our  cotem- 
poraneous  celebrities,  whose  chef-d’ceuvres  are 
displayed  to  us  in  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts. 

“  Hogarth,  who  was  but  half  a  painter — a  pro¬ 
found  moralist  and  philosophical  caricaturist 
rather  than  an  artist  correct  in  composition  and 
in  colour, — seems  to  us  to  have  been  notwith¬ 
standing  his  defects  and  the  loftier  pretensions 
of  his  countrymen,  the  real  father  of  the 
English  school,  and,  to  us  entitled  to  this  honour 
not  so  much  from  his  precedence  in  point  of 
time,  as  to  the  very  character  of  his  genius. 

“  Hogarth,  who,  after  all,  could,  when  he  but 
gave  himself  the  trouble,  throw  a  picture  into 
form,  and  who  would  have  deserved  the  name 
of  a  colourist,  had  he  but  submitted  to  the 
requisite  study  for  that  accomplishment— as  his 
charming  picture  of  ‘  The  Poet  in  his  Garret  ’ 
in  the  Marquis  of  Westminster’s  collection, 
proves  —  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  all  the 
qualities,  which,  in  our  humble  opinion,  were 
required  to  constitute  even  the  originality  of  the 
school.  And,  in  the  path  opened  by  this  remark¬ 
able  man,  and  it  alone,  can  the  British  painting 
advance — still  preserving  on  its  palette,  but  less 
exaggerated,  those  brilliant  tints  of  Reynolds  and 
Lawrence  which  have  been  exaggerated  by  so 
many  of  their  scholars. 

“  Therein,  however,  has  been  its  error  and 


dangerous  aspiration,  to  hope  through  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  such  ungenial  vapours,  to  attain  those 
glowing  bursts  of  sunshine  and  those  mighty 
strokes  of  the  pencil,  which  should  be  left  to 
other  climates  and  men  of  different  mould  of 
mind.  It  no  doubt  might  commune  with  the 
spirits  of  Rubens,  of  Titian,  Rembrandt,  or  Claude 
Lorraine,  and  question  the  secret  of  those  brilliant 
tints,  those  intense  effects,  those  warm  and 
golden  tones  which  their  own  skies  and  sickly 
sun  with  unrelenting  rigidity  refuse.  But  it 
also  was  necessary  that  it  should  not  abandon  its 
own  nature,  which  may  not  imply  genius  in  the 
extensive  and  sublime  sense  of  that  word,  but 
its  idiosyncracy  of  humour,  that  charming  and 
unique  quality  —  that  modification  of  serious 
gaiety  —  that  grave  fantasy,  the  birthright  of 
Sterne  and  Goldsmith,  which  generated  in 
the  imagination  of  Hogarth  those  profound  in¬ 
spirations  committed  unhappily  to  his  coarse 
and  heavy  vehicle  of  Art — which  inspired  Wilkie 
in  his  works  of  familiar  life — which  gave  such 
sentiment  to  the  animals  of  Sir  E.  Landseer,  and 
which  has  not,  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  dis¬ 
dained  Mulready,  Webster,  Egg,  Leslie,  and  at 
times  even  Stanfield  himself.” 

After  some  stringent  remarks  respecting  the 
failure  of  Reynolds,  or  those  who  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  his  school,  in  giving  any  truly 
great  works  to  their  country,  he  winds  up  thus  ; 
— “  Reynolds  wished  at  times  to  be  historic,  but 
he  never  rose  above  the  familiar  narration  of  a 
story.  In  all  things  the  English  dwell  upon 
details — they  possess  all  the  secondary  advan¬ 
tages  attending  an  analytic  spirit,  but  they  lose 
that  broader  range  of  the  beautiful,  inspired  by 
the  faculty  of  sympathies.  Of  this,  Wilkie 
presents  a  striking  example  ;  most  happy  as  a 
painter  of  familiar  scenes,  he  fell  in  his  effort  to 
attain  the  majesty  of  the  heroic.  As  author  of  the 
‘  Knox  ’  and  ‘  Christopher  Columbus,’  he  would 
soon  perhaps  have  been  forgotten — even  as  the 
court  painter  of  George  IV.  he  would  scarcely 
have  lived  to  fame,  but  he,  Wilkie,  will  be 
admired  henceforth  as  long  as  his  ‘  Blind  Man’s 
Buff,’  his  ‘  Blind  Fiddler,’  his  ‘  Sancho  Panza  ’ 
and  his  ‘  Chelsea  Pensioner.’  Wilkie  stands 
forth  in  our  eyes,  as  the  very  embodiment  of 
the  English  school.” 

After  having  expanded  at  some  length  on  the 
absence  of  a  popular  taste  in  England  for  the 
higher  themes  of  art,  arising  chiefly  from  the 
influence  of  the  reformation,  the  ignorance  of 
the  masses,  and  the  debasing  result  of  a  money 
standard  of  merit,  the  critic  thus  proceeds  : 

“But  we  hasten  to  give  credittoour  neighbours 
for  a  taste  universally  developed  amongst  them, 
for  the  beauties  of  nature.  Fondly,  indeed, 
should  landscape  be  cultivated  amongst  a 
people,  which  seems  to  have  devoted  itself  so 
zealously  to  cultivate  verdure  in  its  soil,  and 
grandeur  in  its  woodlands ;  which,  not  content 
with  having  dwelling-places  clustered  with 
flowers  and  shrubs  beyond  its  city  walls, 
must  needs  lay  out  spacious  squares  and  parks 
within  them.  It  is  to  this  special  predilection 
— this  innate  love  for  nature,  that  we  must 
attribute  the  skill  of  the  English  in  landscape, 
to  which  they  have  given  even  a  generic  na¬ 
tionality.  Not  having  had  any  occasion  to  seek 
throughout  Europe  for  old  model  masters, 
these  cultivators  of  water-colour  drawing  re¬ 
main  at  home,  circumscribed,  if  you  please,  in 
their  appliances,  but  at  the  same  time  secure 
from  the  dangers  of  that  imitation,  which  has 
proved  fatal  to  so  many  of  their  fellow-country¬ 
men.  Composition  and  handling,  which  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  latter,  in  their  un¬ 
schooled  impetuosity,  and  in  the  fatal  facility 
of  a  garish  palette  have,  on  the  contrary,  been 
with  the  water-colourists  objects  of  minute  study 
and  the  most  patient  elaboration.  Here  the 
English  have  been  able  to  turn  to  advantage 
their  mechanical  skill,  and  their  native  aptitude 
to  analyze  details ;  and  thus  it  is  that  they 
have  carried  this  class  of  art  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  and  that  we  find  them  incom¬ 
parably  the  first  in  its  secondary  department.” 

It  is  impossible  not  to  remark  in  this  eulo- 
gium  of  our  water-colour  school,  an  absurdity 
and  inconsistency  which  could  emanate  only 
from  the  purblind  zeal  of  illiberality  :  we  find 
in  the  first  instance,  that  a  special  singularity — 


a  sort  of  insular  idiosyncracy,  of  taste  and 
training,  have  modified  the  English  artist  in  oil 
into  a’very  lusus  natures  when  compared  with 
his  brother  of  the  continental  schools,  while,  in 
the  very  same  chapter,  we  are  curtly  informed 
per  contra  that  this  same  English  painter  in  oils 
differs  from  the  home-bound  devotee  to  water¬ 
colours  by  his  discursive  roamings  through  this 
very  continent,  in  order  to  study  the  famed  old 
masters  and  be  lost  in  the  slough  of  mere 
imitation. 

Surely  they  and  their  French  fellow-students 
having  cultivated  the  self-same  models,  and 
been  subject  to  the  like  influences,  must  be 
supposed  to  have  fallen  into  a  natural  family 
resemblance.  What  then  becomes  of  their 
British  out-of-the-world  simplicity  and  spurious 
originality  1  Again,  the  minute  toil  of  the  water- 
colourist  is  contrasted  with  the  unshackled 
impetuosity  of  the  other.  How  does  this  way¬ 
ward  vigour  accord  with  the  well-known  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  imitative  student  with  the 
“  imitatores,  servurn pecus,” 

who,  in  Art  must  be  slaves  to  manual  manner¬ 
isms — whose  boldest  efforts  at  freedom  of  touch 
and  tint  must  be  even  more  or  less  cribbed  and 
confined.  In  a  word,  it  is  perfectly  obvious, 
that,  to  meet  the  conclusions  on  this  delicate 
topic  of  many  of  the  most  majestical  of  the 
French  critics — to  be  the  original  of  this  por¬ 
trait,  English  Art  must  be  at  once  fantastically 
sui  generis  and  pitifully  imitative. 

“  Nil  unquam  tam  irnpar  sibi.” 

The  critic,  however,  thus  continues  his  goodly 
review. 

“  Our  narrow  limits  render  it  expedient  that 
we  should,  from  this  point,  set  down  as  estab¬ 
lished,  certain  facts,  the  confirmatory  evidence 
of  which  is  supplied  by  this  exhibition.  First 
then,  it  is  clear,  that  England  is  utterly  devoid 
of  genius  for  the  high  range  of  Art.  Whenever 
she  ventures  to  paint  an  historic  scene,  the 
result  is  something  of  a  crayoned  vignette — a 
plate  from  an  illustrated  journal.  Of  this,  the 
“  Trial  of  Lord  William  Russell  ”  by  Sir  George 
Hayter,  although  a  picture  remarkable  in  some 
respects,  may  be  taken  as  a  proof. 

“  Secondly,  she  has  not  as  yet  learned  how 
to  intermingle  and  render  harmonious  those 
glaring  tints,  which  she  either  spontaneously 
selects,  or  thinks  herself  compelled  to  employ. 
And  yet  it  may  be  to  this  very  selection  and  its 
blemishes  that  she  is  indebted  for  those  plaudits 
of  fat  citizens,  so  dreaded  by  our  artists. 

“  We  find,  however,  that  English  ladies  have 
bagun  to  eschew  those  garish  and  discordant 
colours,  which  drew  upon  them  the  jeers  of  the 
gamins  de  Paris.  There  is  at  home  in  England 
a  treatment  of  canvass  which  is  still  true  to 
those  raw  greens,  reds  and  blues.  We  invite 
the  pertinacious  painters  to  emulate  the  more 
pure  and  improved  taste  of  their  charming 
countrywomen. 

“  But  in  the  English  school  we  fortunately 
come  upon  its  humourists — offspring  of  Hogarth 
and  of  Wilkie,  when  Wilkie  was  true  to  himself, 
whose  works  correspond  with  the  English  tales 
of  fiction  so  full  of  thought — of  so  delicate  and 
captivating  a  truthfulness.  To  them  we  must 
devote  our  most  serious  attention — our  warmest 
encouragement.  To  these  artists  it  is,  and  at 
their  head  move  Mulready  and  Webster,  that 
we  tender  the  advice  to  spurn  the  shackles  of 
an  ill-omened  fashion,  the  exactions  of  a 
mechanic  patronage,  and  yield  to  the  study  and 
treatment  with  a  purer  palette,  of  scenes  and 
manners  of  which  they  comprehend  so  well  the 
mystery.  By  pursuing  this  path  they  can 
succeed  in  creating  a  national  school — cousin- 
Gerrnan  to  the  Flemish — with  the  advantage  of 
a  verve  more  tense — a  significance  more  piquant. 
Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  should  the 
English  persevere  in  depicting  the  poetic, — in 
transferring  to  their  canvass  the  fairy  idealities 
of  Shakespeare — they  who  have  so  subtle  a 
relish  for  the  realities  of  life  1  Or  again,  why  toil 
to  retrace  Italian  scenes,  while  they  neglect  to 
present  us  one  of  those  vigorous  and  vivid 
pictures  of  life  at  home,  a  tavern  for  instance  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  one  of  those  glowing 
gin-palaces  into  which  the  newly  arrived  Jack 
ashore  plunges  headlong — where  in  the  native 
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dim  daylight  may  be  seen  the  bronzed  British 
tar  and  negroes  from  the  Cape  basking  under 
the  smiles  of  barmaids  all  roses  and  rotundity. 

“It  is  in  this  genre  anecdotical — in  these  special 
interiors — that  the  artists  of  England  should  seek 
their  inspiration,  and  anticipate  success ;  and, 
not  in  those  ambitious  conglomerates  of  colour, 
which  are  facetiously  termed  the  style  of 
Splash.” 

So  much  for  the  ill-disguised  hostility — the 
praise  neutralised  by  the  unsound  strictures  on 
the  school  of  Hogarth,  Wilkie,  and  Mulready, 
with  its  touch  of  modest  impertinence.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  the  Moniteur,  which  for  the  most 
part  has  displayed  a  better  tone — not  however 
untainted  by  the  local  unfairness. 

“  The  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  English 
in  Art,”  says  the  official  organ,  “  are  a  frank 
originality — a  strong  savour  of  their  native 
soil.  They  owe  nothing  to  the  continental 
schools,  and  so  effectually  does  the  channel 
divide  them  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  that 
it  might  seem  wide  as  the  Atlantic.  The 
least  experienced  eye  at  once  recognises  an 
English  picture,  be  its  merits  what  they  may. 
In  conception,  in  style,  in  composition,  in 
colour,  in  touch,  in  all,  it  is  itself  alone. 
Breakfast  though  you  may  in  Paris,  and  on  one 
and  the  same  day  dine  in  London,  this  Art 
transports  you  into  altogether  another  world 
very  far  off  indeed  and  very  little  known. 
Here  we  have  an  especial  mode  of  Art,  exquisite 
in  mannerism — bizarre  as  that  of  China,  but  yet 
ever  aristocratic  and  ‘  gentleman  ’ — of  a  beau- 
monde  elegance  and  fashionable  grace,  of  which 
the  present  type  is  to  be  found  in  the  ‘  Keepsake’ 
and  ‘  Book  of  Beauty.’  No  reminiscence  of  older 
excellence  is  here  to  be  found.  An  English 
picture  is  as  modem  as  a  volume  of  Balzac  ;  it 
reveals  civilisation  in  its  latest  form  and 
minutest  details.  They  are  typified  in  the 
brilliancy  of  its  varnish,  in  the  preparation  of 
its  panel  and  its  palette.  The  whole  is  trans¬ 
cendental.  When  first  seen,  it  is  much  more 
startling  than  captivating,  but  presently,  as  the 
ear  might  yield  itself  to  a  gamut  of  strange 
yet  charming  sounds,  so  the  eye  becomes  recon¬ 
ciled  to  these  lights  with  the  sheen  of  satin  ; 
these  translucent  shadows  ;  these  silvery  re¬ 
flexions  ;  this  fresh  sparkle  of  draperies ;  these 
mists  of  muslin ;  these  spiral  ringlets  long 
drawn  out,  and,  through  the  graceful  tracasseries, 
discovers  a  rare  sense  of  pantomimic  effect ;  a 
fine  harmony  of  grouping;  a  philosophic  estimate 
of  character  and  physiognomy. 

“  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Lawrence,  with 
their  broad  and  vigorous  aim  at  colour  and 
effect,  are  no  longer  favoured  models ;  Gains¬ 
borough  and  Constable  have  also  had  their  day  : 
they  are  admired  but  no  longer  imitated,  aud 
Wilkie  has  but  a  few  faithful  followers.  The 
present  English  school  has  no  guide  but  its  own 
caprice ;  each  one  ranges  as  his  individuality 
prompts — without,  however,  for  an  instant 
losing  the  British  stamp.  Nevertheless,  to 
speak  figuratively,  we  mark  a  small  chapel  apart 
in  this  cathedral  of  English  Art.  It  has  at 
present  but  two  occupants,  Messrs.  Hunt  and 
Millais,  the  one  all  unsophistical,  the  other  a 
devotee  to  'the  literal  ;  both  bringing  into 

1  conjunction,  merit  the  most  unequivocal  with 
eccentricity  the  most  glaring. 

“  After  France,  England  brings  the  greatest 
array  of  works  to  the  Exhibition.  Amongst 
these,  there  are  but  a  few  which  she  numbers 
amongst  the  correctly  called  historic  ;  but  she 
abounds  in  pictures  of  the  class  genre,  in  ima¬ 
ginative  productions,  interiors,  landscapes  and 
animals,  while  the  water-colour  drawings  cover 
a  large  portion  of  the  wall  upstairs.” 

Closing  its  general  outline  of  the  aspect  of 
the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  the  Moniteur  thus 
concludes  :  “  After  the  first  general  visit  which 
one  may  pay  this  exhibition,  it  will  be  felt 
to  be  distinctly  divided  into  four  zones  of 
attraction— that  of  England,  that  of  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  France  ;  England  typified  by 
individuality,  Belgium  by  matured  skill,  Ger¬ 
many  by  the  ideal,  and  France  by  eclecticism.” 

Our  next  notices  we  draw  from  publications 
more  especially  dedicated  to  the  intellectual,  as 
compared  with  daily  and  political  journalism. 
The  one  a  pretty  close  imitation  of  our  Athe- 

1 

nceum  in  name,  typical  aspect  aud  general 
arrangement  of  topic  ;  the  other,  a  new  heb¬ 
domadal,  which  has  been  got  up  in  considerable 
contributive  force,  to  meet  the  special  exigencies 
of  the  present  occasion,  and  named  “  Le  Palais 
de  l’ Exposition."  In  both,  a  better  spirit  will  be 
found  than  is  apparent  in  the  daily  press. 

In  its  number  for  June  the  2nd,  the  latter 
thus  treats  the  delicate  topic  in  hand. 

“  Before  the  period  for  opening  the  Exhibition 
had  arrived,  anticipatory  apprehensions  were 
prevalent  in  reference  to  the  conjoint  approach 
of  the  representations  from  the  three  great 
schools  of  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Dusseldorf.  It 
was  generally  agreed  that  the  sceptre  of  colour 
should  be  retained  by  France,  while  the  sur¬ 
render  of  that  of  design  to  Prussia  and  Bavaria, 
to  the  pupils  of  Overbeeh  and  Rauch,  seemed 
inevitable.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that,  in 
the  productions  of  the  latter,  there  was  an 
elevation  of  inspiration,  to  which  we  had  no 
claim,  and  which  had  had  no  rivals  in  part  but 
beyond  the  circles  of  Raphael  and  Leonardo. 
Since  the  15th  of  May,  this  latter  opinion  has 
undergone  considerable  modification,  and  a 
closer  scrutiny,  each  successive  day,  leaves  it  of 
diminished  weight.  A  decisive  reaction  is  im¬ 
pending,  and  those  who  have  begun  to  shrug 
their  shoulders  at  the  cartoons  of  Cornelius  or 
of  Kaulbach,  at  the  landscapes  of  Nagenbach  or 
Nubner,  fancy  that  they  find  new  and  formidable 
rivals  to  us  in  the  English  and  Belgians.  The 
truth  lies  between  these  two  nations.  The 
German  school  is,  in  truth,  feeble,  and  has  been 
over-vaunted.  The  English  school  is  original, 
and  has  been  but  little  known  to  us. 

“  What  strikes  one,  ‘above  all  things,  in  the 
English  school  is — its  originality.  That  this  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  tinctured  with  the  bizarre, — 
the  eccentric — is  unquestionable  :  but,  so  also  is 
it,  that,  in  their  artistic  range,  the  English  have 
not  sought  for  external  inspiration — that  they  copy 
themselves  alone :  that,  in  this,  as  in  all  else, — 
their  manners,  laws,  and  government, — they 
realise  the  description  of  the  classic  poet, 

‘  Fenitus  divisos  at  orbe  BHtannos.' 

“  On  analysing  the  general  effect/and  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  qualities  of  each  of  their  works,  we  will 
be  sure  to  find  a  prevalent  and  felicitous  seeking 
after  truth,  propriety  of  action,  expression  well 
seized  and  transferred  ;  in  a  word,  a  scrupulous 
fidelity  to  nature.  These  high  qualities  are, 
however,  counterpoised  by  defects,  which  are 
not  to  be  found  so  glaringly  developed  in  any 
other  quarter,  viz.,  a  want  of  elevation  in  the 
purpose  of  the  artist,  and  of  masterly  vigour  in 
his  execution, — a  positive  puerile  devotion  to 
mannerisms,  or  childish  interpretation  of  nature 
and  her  effects.  An  attentive  examination  of 
some  of  their  works,  those,  for  instance,  of  M. 
Millais,  will  yield  unequivocal  proof,  that  Art, 
and  efforts  at  ocular  deception  have  nothing 
iu  common  ;  that,  in  painfully  copying  the 
details  of  an  object  in  view,  results  are  attained 
which  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the 
painter’s  genuine  task. 

“  It  is  chiefly  in  portraits  and  landscape  that 
our  neighbours  excel.  In  the  latter,  their  present 
school  has  been  formed  in  the  reaction  from  the 
false  and  glowing  manner  of  Turner,  and  although 
it  be  still  not  wholly  un vitiated,  it  displays  at  least 
a  sincere  yearning  after  simplicity  and  nature 
— things  to  which  Turner  never  gave  a  thought. 

“  As  to  portraiture,  if  the  English  wish  to 
have  a  school,  they  have  but  to  follow  their  own 
traditions  of  Art.  In  the  last  century  Joshua, 
Reynolds  produced  in  that  branch  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  works  of  marvellous  beauty,  which 
sustain  to  the  full,  a  comparison  with  the  best 
kuown  master-pieces  of  Vandyke,  Titian,  Rem¬ 
brandt,  and  Velasquez.  Here  then  is  the  sub¬ 
stantial  reminiscence  of  a  school — a  great  step 
in  advance.  Let  them  join  with  this,  careful 
study  from  the  model,  and  they  will  find  that 
they  still  possess  a  faculty  beyond  that  of  many 
others,  of  producing  chef-d’ oeuvres  in  this  branch 
of  Art.” 

The  Athenaeum  Franfais  in  its  number  for 
J une  2nd,  gives  this  brief  preliminary. 

“  The  English  School  deserves  our  serious 
attention,  were  it  but  for  this  one  fact,  that  it 
asserts  a  perfect  freedom  of  fantasy — convinced 

and  with  truth,  that  this  same  fantasy  is  the 
very  life  which  the  creative  artist  breathes  into  his 
Galatea.  Conjointly  with  this  the  English  school 
seeks  and  attains  the  ideal.  To  it  also,  be  we 
but  just,  we  must  award,  above  all  others,  the 
merit  of  uniting  in  its  composition  animated 
gesture  and  expression.  This  gesture  is  always 
true  without  being  trivial — it  is  akin  to  the 
scene  depicted — illustrates  and  completes  it. 

“  English  artists  are  better  with  their  pencil 
than  the  palette,  and_  thus  they  derive  great 
advantage  from  having  their  works  known 
through  engravings.  When,  however,  we  affirm 
that  English  artists  compose  better  than  they 
colour,  we  by  no  means  mean  to  eliminate  them 
from  the  rank  of  colourists,  and  we  therefore 
hasten  to  explain  what  we  would  convey  ;  which 
in  the  brevity  of  our  expressions  might  be 
misunderstood. 

“English  artists  have  carefully  studied  light 
and  shade — they  are  frequently  happy  in  its 
management.  Their  landscape  painters  are  very 
numerous  and  have  been,  in  some  degree,  the 
regenerators  of  that  branch  of  A  rt  in  France  for  a 
period  of  some  thirty  years.  It  was  they  who 
bore  off  the  pupils  of  the  Bidaulte  and  the 
Bertius,  for  the  contemplation  of  a  nature,  which 
they  could  never  have  discovered  in  their 
masters’  atteliers.  Pei’adventure  they  occasion¬ 
ally  outstep  the  modesty  of  that  nature,  in  repre¬ 
senting  singular  effects,  but  still  colourists  they 
are,  and  they  beguile  us  by  a  certain  harmony, 
the  charm  of  which  skilfully  projected,  veils 
over  whatever  may  be  false  in  the  magic  by 
which  you  are  dazzled. 

“  They  have  a  fine  tact  for  tone  —  daring 
energy  as  colourists  but  with  a  few  exceptions, 
they  are  awkward  in  their  handling  and  timid  in 
touch  to  a  degree  curious  to  consider. 

“At  first  view  of  their  pictures,  one  is  puzzled 
to  know  how  they  have  produced  the  effect 
presented  to  our  view — so  strongly  and  strangely 
doe3  the  master  style  of  the  work,  as  a  whole, 
contrast  with  the  puerility  of  method  by  which 
it  has  been  realised.  And  yet  this  very 
unsophisticated  puerility  has  in  itself  something 
of  a  charm — a  primitiveness  and  individuality 
wholly  untainted  by  affectation. 

“  The  artists  of  England  belong  to  the  school 
of  Englaud — quite  unconnected  with  the  schools 
of  the  continent,  they  are  themselves  alone — with 
their  own  special  nature,  their  own  instincts, 
their  happy  qualities  and  defects.  They  are 
entitled  to  a  serious  examination,  and  we  purpose 
devoting  a  special  article  to  this  school,  of 
which  in  France  we  have  been  so  indifferently 
acquainted.” 

One  would  naturally  affirm  that  but  an  un¬ 
equivocal  state  of  the  self-same  puerility  was 
required  to  discover  the  existence  of  that 
imbecile  malady  in  the  canvasses  of,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  those  amongst  our  British  artists, 
who  should  be  recognised  as  the  foremost  men 
amongst  us.  We  could  not  perhaps  submit  the 
writer  to  more  severe  retributive  infliction  than 
he  may,  not  improbably,  experience  from  some 
of  his  countrymen,  for  an  admission  so  very 
serious  as  that  the  French  school  of  landscape 
owes  its  regeneration  to  the  influence  of  ours — 
and  that  for  a  period  of  some  thirty  years.  There 
is,  however,  notwithstanding  the  one  very  silly 
sally,  an  improvement  in  the  general  tone  of 
this  brief  notice,  which  in  some  degree  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  a  sounder  tendency  of  critical  feeling 
throughout  the  Parisian  press.  This  is  found 
manifest  in  the  notices  of  individual  artists  aud 
their  works,  which  have  appeared,  at  intervals, 
and  continue  to  appear  in  the  daily  and  period¬ 
ical  publications.  The  manifestation  of  this 
salutary  improvement  has  been  almost  ludicrous 
in  some  quarters,  from  the  contrast  between 
earlier  general  tranchant  conclusions  and  more 
detailed  personal  notices.  Some  of  these 
latter  we  shall  take  occasion  to  lay  before 
our  readers.  Before  closing  these  courses  of 
French  critical  cuisine,  we  shall  commend  to  their 
palate  the  following  morceau,  with  which  our 
friend,  La  Patrie,  opens  his  strictures  on  indi¬ 
vidual  British  artists,  just  one  month  after  the 
appearance  of  the  very  potent  potage  with  which 
he  gave  the  initiative  to  his  feast  of  reason. 

On  the  25th  June  he  says — 

“  The  singularity  of  the  English  school — its 
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undreamt  of  originality — tlie  very  piquancy  of 
its  novelty,  fhave  already  made  it  the  public 
favourite.  Setting  aside  tlie  works  from  the 
French  palette,  which  always  vindicate  for  them¬ 
selves  the  most  serious,  as  well  as  the  highest  admi¬ 
ration,  it  may  be  said,  to  use  an  expression 
wholly  British,  that  the  English  artists  are  the 
lions  of  the  Exposition.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  thus  face¬ 
tiously  chronicled  by  La  Patrie.  Whoever 
visits  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  is  pretty  sure 
to  note,  if  in  a  statistical  mood,  that  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  those  present  is  to  be 
found  in  the  long  English  gallery,  than  in  those 
imposing  saloons,  wherein  the  French  canvasses 
are  suspended,  from  the  “  Many  a  rood  ”  ©f 
Vernet  to  the  miniatures  of  Meissonier — from 
the  Dantesque  energy  of  De  la  Croix  to  the 
exquisite  effeminacy  of  Hamon.  Whether  this 
selection  is  caused  by  a  mere  singularity  unsus¬ 
tained  by  composition,  colour,  handling,  or  treat¬ 
ment  in  its  widest  sense,  may  be  left  with  safety 
to  the  judgment  of  all  whom  it  may  concern.* 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION, 

PARIS. 

Within  the  last  month  the  spirit  of  ^activity 
and  order  has  wrought  a  marvellous  change 
in  the  interior  of  the  Palais  de  T Industrie ; 
additions,  numerous  and  important,  have  been 
made  by  contributors,  and,  to  make  use  of 
a  phrase  just  now  in  vogue  with  us  in  England 
“  the  right  things  are  in  the  right  places  ”  :  the 
exhibition,  though  still  incomplete,  is  worthy  of 
its  object  and  will  now  amply  reward  the 
visitor ;  whether  as  a  pecuniary  speculation  it 
will  repay  the  company  which  originated  the 
enterprise  is,  at  present,  a  matter  of  doubt,  for 
the  weekly  receipts  are  yet  comparatively  low. 
The  truth  is  that  Frenchmen  are  not  accustomed 
to  pay  for  sights  that  partake  of  a  public 
character,  as  many,  and  especially  the  lower 
classes,  consider  this ;  and  hence  we  infer  it  is 
that  so  few  artisans  are  to  be  recognised  within 
the  walls  of  the  building  :  moreover,  hitherto 
no  facilities  are  offered  for  carrying  into  Paris 
the  masses  of  provincials  who  would  be  attracted 
thither  could  they  reach  the  city  without  in¬ 
curring  what  to  Thousands  must  prove  a  very 
heavy  expense  ;  such,  in  truth,  as  they  cannot 
meet  without  considerable  sacrifice.  We  trust 
before  the  season  is  far  advanced  that  our 
own  South  Eastern  Railway  Company,  and 
that  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  of  France 
will  come  to  such  arrangements  as  will  enable 
the  British  workmen  to  visit  the  Champs  Elysees. 
While  writing  on  the  subject  of  travelling  to  or 
from  Paris,  it  is  right  to  notice  that  passengers 
by  the  South  Eastern  Company  may  have  then- 
baggage  passed  through  the  Customs  free  of  all 
charge,  upon  application  to  Mr.  Ledger,  the 
agent  of  the  company  at  Folkstone.  Passengers 
may  also  have  their  luggage  booked  at  the 
station  in  London,  so  as  to  relieve  themselves 
from  all  responsibility  and  trouble  concerning 
it  till  they  reach  Paris.  But  here  we  would 
offer  a  word  of  warning  to  any  who  purpose 
travelling  by  what  is  called  the  “  day  through 
train,”  which  generally  leaves  London  about 
10  in  the  morning,  and  arrives  at  Paris 
about  11  or  12  at  night.  We  went  by  this  train 
a  short  time  since,  booking  our  luggage  to 
Paris,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  servants  of 
the  company  :  but  on  reaching  the  end  of  our 
journey  at  midnight,  or  nearly  so,  the  French 
officers  of  customs  had  departed  two  or  three 
hours  previously  ;  there  was  no  one  to  pass  the 
luggage,  it  was  carefully  locked  up — in  fact  we 
never  saw  it  from  the  time  it  left  London  till 
the  next  day,  when  we  lost  some  three  or  four 
hours  in  clearing  it — and  it  Was  our  fate  to  reach 
our  hotel  sans  everything  but  what  we  travelled 
in.  Fortunately  we  had  engaged  apartments 
where  we  were  known,  otherwise  there  might 


*  In  our  number  for  next  month  we  shall  give  our 
readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  the  French 
critics  have  been  as  just  and  as  generous  in  their 
individual,  as  they  have  been  in  their  general  strictures. 


have  been  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  host 
sufficiently  courteous  and  trusting  to  take  in  a 
stranger,  without  baggage,  at  so  late  an  hour. 
To  obviate  such  inconvenience  travellers  should 
take  a  small  valise  or  carpet-bag  in  their  hands 
containing  whatever  is  required  for  the  night. 
They  will  encounter  the  same  difficulties  if 
disposed  to  break  the  tediousness  of  the  journey 
by  resting  for  the  night  at  Boulogne,  Amiens,  or 
any  other  place  ;  provided,  that  is,  their  luggage 
is  booked  for  Paris  direct. 

The  great  feature  of  the  exhibition  during 
the  last  month  is  the  opening  of  a  large  circular 
building,  called  the  Rotonde,  or  panorama,  close 
to  the  principal  edifice,  for  the  reception  of 
contributions  for  which  space  could  not  be  found 
in  the  latter.  Here  are  collected  most  of  the 
best  articles  of  furniture,  the  porcelain  of  Sevres, 
the  tapestries  of  the  Gobelins  and  Beauvais, 
elegant  musical  instruments  &c.,  all  admirably 
arranged ;  in  short,  this  department  is  on  the 
whole  undoubtedly  the  richest  and  most  attrac¬ 
tive  of  the  whole  exhibition.  The  jurors  * 
selected  to  investigate  the  various  contributions 
commenced  their  duties  on  the  25th  of  June  ; 
while  at  a  meeting  recently  held  in  Paris,  by 
the  members  of  the  British  section,  a  resolution 
was  moved  and  passed  unanimously  “  that  it  is 
desirable  an  early  intimation  should  be  given  to 
the  British  public  of  the  great  excellence  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  of  its  marked  advance  in  the 
objects  exhibited  over  that  of  1851.  That  it  is 
eminently  worthy  the  attention  of  artists,  of 
manufacturers  and  their  workmen,  and  of  all 
classes  in  the  United  Kingdom.” 

We  believe  the  contributions  of  our  country¬ 
men  find  much  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Parisians,  especially  the  English  porcelain  and 
pottery,  but  a  paper,  signed  by  Captain  Fawke, 
the  secretary  of  the  British  section,  has  reached 
us ;  it  contains  the  following  observations 
among  others,  and  the  attention  of  exhibitors 
should  be  directed  to  them  : — Complaints  are 
frequently  made  that  inquiries  respecting  prices, 
and  the  way  of  obtaining  British  productions 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition, 
cannot  be  answered  in  consequence  of  the 
neglect  of  Exhibitors  to  provide  means  of 
affording  this  information,  and  who  have  simply 
placed  their  goods  in  the  building  and  then  left 
them. 

“  It  is  urgently  recommended  both  for  the 
Exhibitors’  own  interest,  and  in  courtesy  to 
visitors,  that  Exhibitors  should  either  attend 
themselves,  or  appoint  a  proper  representative 
of  their  own  to  attend  for  them  in  the  building, 
and  that  when  this  may  not  be  possible,  they 
should  make  arrangements  so  that  some  suitable 
person,  if  not  stationary  at  their  own  spaces, 
may  at  least  be  always  found  in  the  building, 
and  able  to  give  information,  lists  of  prices,  &c.” 

We  continue,  in  another  part  of  the  Journal, 
our  “  Illustrated  Catalogue  ”  of  the  Exhibition  ; 
our  progress  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  we  desire 
it  should  be,  both  for  our  own  sake  and  that  of 
the  contributors.  Our  difficulty  has  arisen 
chiefly  from  the  absurd  police  regulations  within 
the  building,  which  act  as  a  discouragement  to 
our  object,  instead  of  affording,  as  they  should 
do,  the  most  efficient  help  in  aiding  to  acquaint 
the  world  with  what  is  collected  there.  The 
artist,  for  example,  who  went  with  us  to  Paris  to 
make  the  drawings  for  our  catalogue,  and  who 
has  remained  there  several  weeks,  was  several 
times  taken  into  custody,  while  pursuing  his 
avocations  in  sketching  from  the  objects  of 
French  manufacture,  notwithstanding  in  every 
instance  he  had  obtained  a  written  permission 
from  the  exhibitor,  nor  was  he  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  work  till  he  had  lost  much  valuable 
time,  and  had  been  subjected  to  great  annoyances. 
This  conduct  is  both  ridiculous  and  unwise. 


*  The  Lords  of  her  Majesty’s  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  for  Trade  have  appointed  the  following  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  to  act  as  jurors  for  the  Paris 
Universal  Exhibition: — For  Fine  Arts,  Painting,  En¬ 
graving,  and  Lithography — Division  2,  Class  2S. — Lord 
Elcho,  Daniel  Maclise,  Esq.  R.A.,  Frederick  Tayler, 
Esq.,  and  J.  H.  Robinson,  Esq.  For  Sculpture — Class 
29. — R.  Westmacott,  Esq.  R. A.,  and  W.  Calder  Mar¬ 
shall,  Esq.  R.A.  For  Architecture — Class  30.  —  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  R.A.,  and  Professor  Cockerell,  R.A. 
For  Glass  and  Pottery — Division  1,  Class  18. — John 
Webb,  Esq. 


THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 

A  SUMMER-NOON :  HAMPTON  COURT. 

J.  D.  Wingfield,  Painter.  C.  Cousen,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  2  ft.  5J  in.  by  1  ft.  (1J  in. 

The  Palace  of  Hampton  Court,  though  it  no 
longer  boasts  the  honour  of  being  a  royal  resi¬ 
dence,  is  yet  an  object  of  great  attraction  to 
hundreds  who  visit  it  annually  :  few  are  there, 
indeed,  for  whom  it  has  not  some  charm.  The 
archaeologist  and  the  antiquarian  resort  thither 
to  examine  what  is  left  of  the  stately  pile  erected 
by  “  great  Wolsey.”  The  lover  of  Art  wanders 
through  the  long  line  of  chambers  and  deserted 
state  apartments,  seeking  out  among  the  thousand 
and  odd  quaint  pictures  that  line  the  walls  what¬ 
ever  among  them  are  worthy  of  notice,  but 
lingering  long  and  reverently  before  the  glorious 
cartoons  of  Raffaelle — themselves  worthy  a  pil¬ 
grimage  from  the  most  distant  part  of  the  earth. 
Dr.  Waagen  admits  this  in  his  first  edition  of 
“  Art  and  Artists  in  Great  Britain,”  where,  at 
the  commencement  of  one  of  the  chapters,  he 
says  :  —  “  Another  long-cherished  wish  has  at 
length  been  fulfilled.  I  have  seen  the  far-famed 
cartoons  of  Raffaelle  at  Hampton  Court ;  these 
alone  are  worth  a  journey  to  England.”  Another, 
and  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of  visitors, 
are  they  who  seek  there  a  day’s  recreation ;  who 
saunter  about  the  antiquated  gardens,  with  their 
close-clipped  holly  hedges,  and  arbours  of  ever¬ 
green  and  sculptured  figures,  or  lose  themselves 
amidst  the  labyrinths  of  the  maze,  or  recline  in 
groups  under  the  spreading  chestnuts  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  park  of  Bushy.  In  Pope’s  time  the 
visitors  to  Hampton  Court  were  of  a  more  aris¬ 
tocratic — but,  in  his  opinion,  of  a  more  mischie¬ 
vous — order : — 

“  Close  by  those  meads,  for  ever  crown’d  with  flowers, 
Where  Thames  with  pride  surveys  his  rising  towers, 
There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic  frame, 

Which  from  tlie  neighbouring  Hampton  takes  its 
name. 

Here  Britain’s  statesmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home  ; 

Here  thou,  great  Anna  !  whom  three  realms  obey. 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take — and  sometimes  tea. 
Hither  the  heroes  and  the  nymphs  resort. 

To  taste  awhile  the  pleasures  of  a  court. 

In  various  talk  the  instructive  hours  they  past, 

Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last,”  &c. 

Rape  of  the  Lock,  Canto  III. 

This  quotation  seems  to  form  a  sort  of  key  to 
Mr.  Wingfield’s  charming  picture,  which  belongs 
to  the  “  Watteau  ”  class  of  compositions.  The 
view  is  from  the  back  of  the  palace,  the  artist 
having  taken  a  painter’s  licence  with  the  gardens 
by  judiciously  giving  a  wider  expanse  to  the 
foreground,  instead  of  cutting  it  up  into  patches 
of  flower-beds,  shrubberies,  and  tall,  formal 
hedges,  as  they  exist,  but  which  would  altogether 
have  spoiled  the  subject  for  a  picture.  To  the 
left  of  the  spectator  is  a  well-arranged  group  of 
figures  of  the  period  to  which  the  lines  of  Pope 
refer ;  the  only  gentleman  of  the  party  appears 
to  be  amusing  his  fair  auditors  by  reading  to 
them  from  a  book  or  manuscript,  thus  pleasantly 
wiling  away  the  noontide  hours  of  a  glorious 
summer-day. 

For  some  years  past  Mr.  Wingfield  has  been  a 
frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the  British  Institution.  His  pictures,  generally, 
are  of  a  character  similar  to  that  which  is  here 
engraved  ;  now  and  then  we  see  a  figure-subject 
from  his  pencil,  and  occasionally  an  “  interior  ” 
of  some  old  mansion.  He  is  entirely  a  self- 
taught  artist,  and  owes  his  present  well-sustained 
position  altogether  to  his  own  unaided  efforts, 
and  his  perseverance  through  difficulties  of  no 
ordinary  nature.  His  style  of  painting  is.  bold, 
and  free  in  the  handling ;  he  rarely  attempts 
high  finish  ;  his  colouring  is  brilliant ;  and  he  is 
well  versed  in  the  costumes  of  the  periods  he 
usually  illustrates.  We  believe  that  it  is  to  the 
■family  of  the  late  distinguished  statesman, 
George  Canning,  that  he  was  indebted  for  his 
earliest  patronage  ;  his  son,  the  present  Viscount 
Canning  having  purchased  his  first  sketch  for  a 
few  shillings,  as  we  have  heard  Mr.  Wingfield  say. 
This  was  the  starting-point  of  his  artistic  career. 

The  picture  of  “  Hampton  Court  ”  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Prince  Albert,  from  the  British  Insti¬ 
tution,  in  1845  ;  it  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Royal 
Collection  at  Osborne. 
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BRITISH  ARTISTS: 

THEIR  STYLE  AND  CHARACTER. 

WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No.  VII.—  F.  R.  PICKERSGILL,  A.R.A. 

N  American  author,  in  a  work  on  Art  *  which 
has  recently  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
writer  of  these  biographical  sketches,  makes 
the  following  remarks :  the  book  is  dated 
from  Italy,  and  the  opinions  are  expressed 
by  one  evidently  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
and  modern  Art  of  Europe  : — ■“  The  English 
school  has  all  the  healthful  love  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  for  nature,  without  its  lowness.  Such 
religious  Art  as  it  possessed  was  extinguished 
by  the  Reformation.  Indeed,  Art  of  all  kinds 
met  with  a  narrow  escape  at  the  hands 
of  the  Puritans.  Under  more  liberal 
views  of  human  nature  it  again  rose ;  but  it  has  ever 
maintained  a  secondary  position  to  science,  being  con¬ 
sidered  rather  as  an  accomplishment  for  the  cultivated 
than  a  necessity  for  all  classes.  As  a  national  passion  it 
does  not  exist ;  yet,  probably,  there  is  no  country  in  which 
there  is  a  better  understanding  of  its  principles,  as  we  see 
in  Music,  by  the  few  who  have  given  it  attention.  What 
they  do,  they  do  thoroughly  and  systematically ;  so  that  it 
is  from  England  that  the  world  of  late  has  received  the  soundest  criti¬ 
cisms  on  Art.  *  *  *  Thoso  sound  elements  of  British  character 

which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  its  common  life  in  its  deeper  meaning,  the 
fruition  of  which  is  in  English  homes,  and  its  pleasure  in  a  sympathy 


with  external  Nature  in  her  healthiest  action  and  formations,  are  now 
beginning  to  stimulate  Art  to  their  real  expression  ;  hence  landscape, 
domestic  life,  and  national  humour  have  all  found  able  artists  to  express 
their  vivifying  truths.  An  attempt  to  revive  symbolical  Art  has  been 
made,  but  this  can  live  only  under  the  forms  of  pure  Romanism.  English 
Art,  as  yet,  has  not  essayed  to  rival  Italy  in  its  loftiest  expressions  ;  there 
is  a  moral,  notwithstanding,  in  its  common  form,  and  but  few  men,  if 
any,  have  been  found  willing  to  violate  the  wholesome  natural  instincts 
of  the  nation,  as  manifested  in  feeling  for  animals,  manly  exercises,  and 
ordinary  humanity.” 

Complimentary  as  these  observations  are,  both  to  our  national  character 
and  to  our  school  of  Art,  we  believe  they  may  be  accepted  by  all,  save 
those  whose  judgment  is  warped  by  prejudice,  as  founded  on  truth.  So 
strong  is  our  conviction  of  the  general  excellence  attained  by  our  artists, 
that  we  would  hazard  a  comparison  of  their  works,  in  all  the  essentials 
of  true  Art,  with  those  of  the  painters  of  any  country  or  period,  except 
in  the  classes  of  symbolical  and  religious  Art.  An  opportunity  for  such 
a  comparison  with  the  modern  schools  is  at  present  to  be  met  with  in 
Paris  ;  let  any  one  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject  examine  the 
pictures  of  all  nations  now  collected  in  the  building  set  apart  for  the 
Exposition  Universelle  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  we  have  little  apprehension  of 
the  verdict  that  will  be  given.  True  it  is,  that  the  works  of  the  leading 
artists  of  Germany  are  not  to  be  seen  there,  but  then  these  works  are  of 
the  classes,  symbolical  and  religious,  to  which  we  make  no  pretensions, 
or,  at  least,  profess  to  make  none.  During  a  visit  recently  paid  to  the 
Exhibition,  we  found  the  English  gallery  attracting  the  attention  of  by 
far  the  majority  of  spectators,  while  the  artists  of  France  expressed  in 
our  hearing  the  highest  eulogiums  on  the  admirable  qualities  of  the 
pictures  contributed  by  our  countrymen. 

These  remarks  would  scarcely  be  out  ot  place  as  introductory  to  a 
notice  of  any  British  painter  of  reputation,  but  they  seem  specially  to  be 
called  for  in  connection  with  those  of  an  artist  who,  though  young,  has 
successfully  laboured  to  uphold  the  credit  of  his  school  in  a  department 
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in  which  that  school  has  always  been  considered  inferior  to  those  of  the 
continent.  Historical  painting  has  ever,  in  England,  had  difficulties  to 
contend  with  sufficient  to  deter  the  most  sanguine  from  adopting  it. 
Till  within  a  very  few  years  it  was  a  starving  profession,  and  though  now 
a  more  genial  temperature  of  patronage  invites  its  cultivation,  it  is  far 
from  thriving  luxuriously — from  the  absence  of  careful  and  liberal  tending 


*  “Art-Hints.”  By  J.  J.  Jarves.  Published  by  Sampson,  Low,  &  Co.,  London. 


alone — as  it  did  in  the  latter  days  of  mediieval  Art,  and  as  it  does  now, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  on  the  continent. 

Frederick  Richard  Pickersgill — -of  whose  life  a  short  notice  appeared  in 
the  Art-Journal  for  the  year  1850,  from  which  we  now  extract  some 
passages — was  born  in  London,  in  1820,  of  a  family  whose  names  are 
familiar  in  the  Art-world.  His  father  is  still,  we  believe,  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy  ;  his  uncle  is  the 
distinguished  portrait-painter,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  ; 
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and  his  mother  is  the  sister  of  Mr.  Witlierington,  the  Academician :  so 
that  both  on  the  paternal  and  maternal  sides  of  his  descent,  Art  is  his 
inheritance.  After  receiving  an  ordinary  school  education,  his  uncle, 
Mr.  WitheriDgton,  perceiving  in  the  youth  a  decided  taste  for  the  Arts, 
undertook  to  superintend  his  studies,  and  some  time  was  passed  under 
the  judicious  guidance  of  his  relative  in  drawing  the  figure  from  plaster 
casts.  In  1839  he  sent  a  drawing  in  water-colours  to  the  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  the  subject  of  which  was  “  The  Brazen  Age,”  as 
described  by  Hesiod,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  entered  as  a 
student  of  the  Academy ;  but,  as  wras  remarked  in  the  previous  notice  of 
this  artist,  it  is  singular  that  one  whose  after  course  has  been  so  honour¬ 
able,  should  never,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  studentship,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  competitions  for  the  prizes.  Mr.  Pickersgill’s  want  of 
success  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  example.  We  have  known  young  men 
— others  as  well  as  artists — with  talent,  industry,  and  perseverance,  yet, 
from  some  inexplicable  cause  or  another,  behind  their  fellow-students  in 
the  race  for  honours,  though  they  have  afterwards  become  most  distin¬ 
guished  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  who  have  started  most  pros¬ 
perously,  fail  in  after  life  in  maintaining  the  position  of  their  early  years. 
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These  are  facts  which  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  should  act  as  stimu¬ 
lants  to  the  unsuccessful,  and  as  warnings  to  the  victors ;  they  should 
teach  the  latter  not  to  be  too  presumptuous,  and  the  former  not  to 
despair.  The  history  of  a  life  must  be  one  of  progress  to  be  honourable  ; 
he  who  would  rise  must  not  be  satisfied  with  his  present  attainments. 
Where  young  artists  are  contented  with  themselves,  or  presume  that 
triumph  will  always  await  them  because  they  have  once  achieved  it,  they 
fall  into  an  error,  the  true  character  of  which  is  perhaps  only  seen  when 
the  mischief  is  irreparable.  We  believe  there  are  few  who  commit  such 
mistakes,  for  the  annals  of  artist-life  go  far  to  prove  that  these  are  the 
exceptions  and  not  the  rule. 

Although,  from  the  first,  Mr.  Pickersgill  determined  to  adopt  historical 
painting,  or  that  which  partakes  of  its  character,  he  did  not  follow  the 
beaten  track  upon  which  too  many  young  artists  are  inclined  to  enter, 
and  so  unwilling  to  quit.  There  is  nothing  that  so  distinctly  marks 
independence  of  thought  and  self-reliance,  especially  in  Art,  as  a  thorough 
deviation  from  the  distinctive  character  of  others  :  but  this  very  desire 
after  novelty,  unless  controlled  by  judgment,  is  apt  to  lead  astray  or 
terminate  in  eccentricity :  of  this  some  of  our  young  painters  of  the 
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present  day  unfortunately  supply  undoubted  evidence.  In  every  attempt 
at  originality  of  subject  or  treatment,  the  utmost  care  and  discrimination 
are  necessary  to  avoid  everything  offensive  to  taste,  to  nature,  or  to  the 
true  end  of  Art.  The  first  oil-picture  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pickersgill  in 
1841  at  once  showed  his  determination  to  seek  his  subjects  from  the  best 
and  least  hacknied  sources.  The  “  Trachenian  Virgins  ”  of  Sophocles 
suggested  to  him  the  “  Combat  between  Hercules  and  Achelous,  the  river- 
god,  in  the  form  of  a  bull,  for  Dejanira.”  As  a  first  attempt  in  oil-painting, 
and  of  a  difficult  subject,  the  work  was  commendable.  During  the  next 
two  or  three  years  he  exhibited  in  succession  “  Amoret  delivered  from 
the  Enchanter,”  “CEdipus  cursing  Polynices,”  “  Florimel  in  the  Cottage 
of  the  Witch,”  and  “  Dante’s  Dream.”  The  committee  of  the  Art-Union 
of  London  selected  his  “  Florimel  ”  to  engrave  for  their  subscribers,  a 
high  compliment  to  so  young  an  artist.  It  was  in  the  year  1843,  when 
these  two  last  pictures  were  exhibited,  that  our  attention  was  first  directed 
to  the  works  of  this  painter  ;  they  were  both  noticed  in  the  Art- Journal ; 
we  remarked  that,  “  though  he  promises  well,  and  possesses  much  ability, 
in  these  pictures  he  had  not  caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  poets  from  whom 
the  subjects  were  taken;  the  figures  had  too  little  of  poetical  fancy,  and 
too  much  of  daily  association.”  It  was,  however,  scarcely  to  be  supposed 


that  an  artist  so  young  shoutd  be  able  fully  to  realise  the  beautiful  con¬ 
ceptions  of  Spenser  and  Dante. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  British  school  of  painting,  the 
year  1843  witnessed  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  take 
it  under  its  paternal  care.  True  it  is  that  neither  then  nor  since  has  the 
State  done  much  for  Art,  but  it  was  a  step  gained  on  its  behalf  to  have 
recognised  the  principle  of  public  patronage.  It  is  a  debated  question 
whether  Art  has  flourished  or  not  under  the  influences  of  the  State,  for 
we  find  in  the  work  to  which  reference  is  before  made,  the  following 
opinions  : — “  We  now  come  to  consider  in  whose  hands  and  by  what 
methods  of  study  Art  best  thrives.  There  is  no  way  more  sure  to  elevate 
it  to  its  just  position  than  by  enlightening  public  opinion.  Freedom  is 
the  primary  condition  of  all  progress.  When  princes  and  priests  have 
had  the  control  of  Art,  we  have  seen  that  it  has  either  been  perverted,  as 
by  the  Medici  and  Bourbons,  to  selfish  and  sensual  ends ;  profaned,  as  by 
contemporaneous  popes ;  or  destroyed,  as  by  the  Puritan  iconoclasts  of 
England.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  Art  is  not  safe  in  the  hands 
of,  exclusively,  either  pi'incely  or  priestly  influence.  Its  only  true 
foundation  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  With  the  few,  bad  taste  or 
corruption  leaven  all  they  touch  ;  they  have  the  effect  of  concentrated 
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poisons.  Among  the  many,  they  are  lost  or  neutralised  by  liberty  of 
choice,  freedom  of  criticism,  and  the  influence  of  pure,  unvitiated  love 
of  the  natural  and  wholesome.  Such  is  the  case  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  where,  it  is  true,  ignorance  and  prejudice  obtain  to  a 
lamentable  state  in  the  public  mind ;  but  at  the  same  time  there 
is  a  continually  reacting,  regenerating  spirit,  proceeding  from  cultivated 
intellect  and  native  refinement  of  feeling  ;  which,  having  an  unlimited 
scope  of  action,  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  elevate  and  purify  public  taste.” 
This  passage  is  not  quoted  because  of  its  arguments,  some  of  which  we 
hold  to  be  untenable,  or  inapplicable  to  the  present  condition  and  feeling 
of  society.  Art  has  a  right  to  the  patronage  of  the  State,  and  has 
flourished  wherever  it  has  been  exercised :  Religion  and  the  State  are 
the  legitimate  patrons  of  high  Art ;  from  Pericles  to  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent — from  Charles  V.  of  Germany  to  Louis  of  Bavaria  and 
Napoleon  I.  of  France,  “  the  sedulous  cultivation  of  Art,  among  every 
imaginative  and  refined  people,  as  a  national  feeling,  either  religious  or 


political  in  its  expression,  is  of  this  a  sufficient  record.  And  how  did 
they  proceed!  Not  certainly  by  negligence  of  acknowledged  merit,  but 
by  its  honourable  employment,  and  investing  it  with  the  esteem  of 
great  men,  in  great  times ;  and  moreover,  by  an  earnest  encouragement 
and  enlistment  in  the  service  of  the  State  of  rising  talent.”*  A  people 
among  whom  a  high  degree  of  civilisation  obtains,  will  themselves  take 
care  of  Art  so  far  as  it  ministers  to  their  individual  tastes  and  grati¬ 
fications — its  history  at  the  present  day  testifies  to  this — but  there  is 
much  far  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  patronage,  and  it  is  here  where 
the  State  must  be,  and  can  be,  the  only  pi-otector.  There  is  little 
apprehension  now  of  genius  being  prostituted  to  unworthy  purposes, 
whatever  it  may  have  been  in  times  past,  though  we  take  the  liberty  of 
doubting  whether  the  venality  said  to  be  practised  by  princes  and  priests 
had  so  much  existence  as  is  ascribed  to  them ;  at  any  rate,  Art  flourished 
even  amid  assumed  corruption.  Raffaelle  and  Da  Vinci,  Titian  and  Guido, 
Correggio  and  the  Carracci,  Paul  Veronese  and  Tintoretto,  Velasquez  and 
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Murillo,  Rembrandt  and  Rubens,  grew  mighty  under  the  shadow  of  crowns 
and  mitres.  And  why  should  not  the  same  influences  stimulate  the  labours 
of  the  British  artist?  It  may  be  that  Religion  declines  to  accept  Art  as 
an  interpreter  since  the  Book  of  God  was  laid  open  to  the  public  eye ; 
but  if  Painting  is  not  to  be  received  as  a  guide  to  holiness,  it  might  be 
accepted  as  a  valuable  aid  in  cherishing  devout  feelings  :  it  may  be 
that  the  patriotism  of  the  people  requires  not  representations  of  the 
heroic  acts  of  their  forefathers  to  instigate  them  to  similar  deeds  of 
valour  in  pictures  that  meet  their  gaze  in  the  chief  places  of  public 
resort :  and  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  awake  the  springs  of  benevolence 
by  the  aid  of  Art  ;  yet  in  both  cases  the  principles  involved — patriotism 
and  charity — may  derive  encouragement  by  what  Art  can  show  they  have 
achieved :  surely  then  Religion  and  the  State  may  employ  the  powers 
they  possess  to  such  purposes,  and  still  not  use  those  powers  unworthily; 
each  should  throw  its  protecting  mantle  over  the  Art  and  the  Literature 
of  the  country.  When  we  look  back  on  the  century  that  has  passed  since 
we  had  a  school  of  our  own,  and  remember  how  it  has  grown  up  to  its 
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present  height  simply  by  the  spirit  of  those  who  compose  it,  we  cannot 
but  deplore  the  indifference  which  has  left  it  to  flourish  or  decay,  as 
chance  may  happen  to  it.  But  to  return  to  the  subject,  from  which  we 
have  somewhat  digressed,  the  exhibition  of  cartoons  in  Westminster  Hall, 
in  1843. 

Mr.  Pickersgill  contributed  a  cartoon,  “The  Death  of  Lear,”  which 
elicited  so  much  favour  from  the  judges,  that  the  artist  was  in  the 
number  of  the  ten  to  whom  a  premium  of  100?.  each  was  awarded. 
Of  this  work  we  remarked  at  the  time  that  “  its  merits  are  of  a  high 
class.  It  is  distinguished  by  great  breadth  of  power  and  execution  ;  the 
chiar'-oscuro  is  common  place,  but  it  is  the  best  style  of  common  place. 
The  costume  has  been  carefully  studied  ;  it  is  appropriate,  and  severely 
shorn  of  the  unmeaning  embellishments  so  highly  valued  among  artists 
of  the  present  time.”  In  the  “  fresco  competition,”  the  following  year,  he 
was  not  successful;  the  subject  was  “Sir  Calepine  rescuing  Serena;” 


*  “The  Cartoon  Competition,”  Art-Journal,  March,  1S43. 
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the  drawing  of  the  figures  was  decided  and  correct,  and  there  was  some 
good  colouring  in  it.  We  believe  Mr.  Piekersgill  regretted  he  had  sent  it 
in,  for  he  confesses  it  to  have  been  a  failure,  so  far  as  the  manipulation  is 
concerned  :  this,  however,  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  process 
of  fresco  painting  was  then  quite  new  to  our  artists.  This  was  his  first 
and  last  appearance  in  that  style. 

In  1845  he  contributed  two  pictures  to  the  Royal  Academy,  “  Amoret 
&c.  in  the  Cottage  of  the  Witch,”  now  in  the  Vernon  Gallery,  and  “  The 
Four  Ages,”  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Longman,  the  eminent  publisher. 
In  1816  his  only  picture  was  a  scene  from  Venetian  history,  “The 
Flight  of  Stephen  Calloprini ;  ”  a  group  of  figures,  the  majority  of  them 
females,  all  drawn  with  admirable  skill,  and  arranged  with  much 
picturesque  effect. 

-  The  year  1847  was  a  kind  of  Olympiad  in  Art,  and  an  epoch  in 
the  life  of  this  artist.  The  great  exhibition  of  pictures  was  opened 
in  Westminster  Hall,  and  Mr.  Piekersgill  achieved  a  notable  triumph  in 
his  contribution  of  “  The  Death  of  Harold  :  ”  it  obtained  the  first  prize 
of  500£.,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  500L  more. 
Of  this  work  we  wrote  at  length  at  the  time ;  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  the  eulogium  then  given  it,  especially  as  our  engraving  will 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  composition  for  himself : 
we  have  seen  it  in  its  place  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  it  satisfies 
us  there,  as  it  did  in  Westminster  Hall,  as  a  production  most  honourable 
to  our  school.  His  contribution  of  the  same  year  to  the  Academy  was 
the  representation  of  the  performance  of  divine  service  by  the  early 


Christians  of  Rome  among  the  Catacombs,  showing  the  persecution 
to  which  the  converts  to  the  faith  were  subjected.  The  picture  is  full  ot 
character. 

Mr.  Piekersgill  had  now  obtained  a  position  which  the  Royal  Academy 
could  not  but  recognise  ;  accoi’dingly,  in  November  1847  they  elected 
him  an  Associate  Member.  To  their  next  exhibition  he  sent  two  pictures 
fi-om  his  favourite  author,  Spenser ;  one  entitled  “  Idleness,”  a  knight 
and  maiden,  most  felicitously  expressed,  and  rich  in  colour  as  any 
Etty  ;  the  other  a  spax-kling  composition,  “  Britomartis  unveiling 
Amoret.”  His  pictux-es  of  the  following  year  manifest  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  manipulation.  His  style  of  coloui-ing,  which  had  a  tendency  to 
thinness,  though  rarely  deficient  in  brilliancy,  was  now  full  and 
substantial :  this  was  specially  evident  in  the  scene  from  “  Comus,” 
in  which  the  value  of  a  charming  composition  of  figures  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  bold  and  unctuous  pencilling.  The  other  picture,  fi-om 
“  Orlando  Furioso,”  exhibited  skill  in  the  attitude  of  motion  given 
to  the  figures ;  they  are  not  only  gracefully  drawn,  but  they  have  action. 
Of  the  four  works  contributed  in  1850,  the  most  important  wras  “  Samson 
Betrayed ;  ”  a  noble  picture  in  every  quality  of  art,  and  which  we 
are  inclined  to  consider  as  the  chef  d'muvre  of  the  artist  ;  at  any  rate  it  is 
executed  with  greater  power  than  the  “Burial  of  Harold.”  One  of  the 
others,  “  Pluto  carrying  away  Proserpine  ”  is  engraved  here  ;  the  rest 
boi’e  the  titles  of  “  A  Scene  during  the  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles 
VIII.,”  and  “  Three  Sketches  from  the  Story  of  ‘  Imalda.’  ”  “  The 

raising  of  the  Standai-d  of  Charles  I.  at  Nottingham,”  exhibited  in  1851, 


EDgravcd  by]  THE  FLIGHT 

is  a  spirited  and  effective  sketch  for  a  large  picture ;  while  in  its 
companion  in  the  galleiy,  a  scene  from  Tasso,  “  Rinaldo  destroying  the 
Myrtle  in  the  Enchanted  Forest ;  ”  the  figures  of  the  syrens  are 
characterised  by  the  artist’s  accustomed  accuracy  of  drawing  and  delicate 
coloui’ing. 

“  Pan  and  Syrinx,”  a  subject  from  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  painted  in 
1S52,  is  a  brilliant  picture,  well  sustaining  the  author’s  reputation.  The 
“Adoration  of ‘the  Magi,”  of  the  same  year,  tested  his  powei's  in  sacred 
Art.  They  were  equal  to  the  task  he  assumed  ;  the  subject  is  treated  with 
unaffected  simplicity  and  beauty.  His  other  contribution  was  a  different 
version  of  the  “  Idleness”  of  1848  :  the  knight  in  the  last-painted  picture 
is  represented  in  a  boat  with  two  syrens,  whose  semi-nude  figures  contrast 
powerfully  with  the  muscular  limbs  of  their  companion. 

The  records  of  the  history  of  ancient  Venice  afforded  subjects  for  two 
pictures  in  1853,  “Angelo  Participazio,  having  rescued  his  Bride  from  the 
Pirates,  returns  with  her  to  her  Family,”  and  “  The  Arrest  of  Novello 
ae  Carrara.”  These  works,  and  his  single  contribution  of  last  year,  “  The 
Death  of  Foscari,  Doge  of  Venice,”*  engraved  in  p.  234,  must  be  so  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  comment¬ 
ing  upon  them.  Those  which,  we  presume,  will  have  been  removed 
from  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  ere  these  pages  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  public,  it  is  equally  unnecessary  to  advert  to. 


*  This  beautiful  work  was  purchased  at  the  Exhibition  by  Prince  Albert;  it 
may  be  well  for  us  to  remark  that  this  engraving  was  made  before  it  became  the 
property  of  his  Royal  Highness. 


OF  HELEN.  [Dalziel,  Brothers. 

There  is  one  of  our  engi’avings  which  has  not  yet  been  referred  to  ; — 
“  The  Flight  of  Helen,”  a  subject  selected  from  the  Choruses  of  the 
“Agamemnon”  of  ^Eschylus :  we  believe  the  picture  from  which  the 
print  is  taken  was  never  exhibited :  the  composition  is  very  graceful,  and 
in  the  disposition  of  the  figures  is  distinguished  by  considerable  originality. 

As  a  general  remai’k  applicable  to  the  woi’ks  of  this  artist,  we  may  say 
that  they  exhibit  sound  judgment  and  good  taste  in  the  selection  of 
subject.  This  is  the  first,  and  not  an  unimportant  step  towards  excellence. 
The  subjects  selected  are  treated  with  delicacy  of  feeling  and  purity  of 
expression.  We  do  not  remember  a  coarse  or  unrefined  thought  in  any 
of  his  pictures,  or  anything  approaching  to  vulgarity,  while  they  are 
perfectly  free  from  affectation  or  prettinesses.  His  style  is  altogether  good, 
and  the  quality  of  his  painting  such  as  will  test  close  observation, 
especially  the  works  of  the  last  five  or  six  years,  which  manifest  increased 
and  increasing  vigour  of  execution.  We  have  been  well  pleased  to  notice 
among  these  his  pictures  of  sacred  subjects,  as  an  agreeable  change  from 
old  English  poetry  and  the  fabled  stories  of  Grecian  writers ;  from  the 
Scriptures  he  may  derive  the  best  inspirations  for  his  Art ;  and  with  a 
mind  so  delicately  formed  as  we  believe  his  to  be,  uncorrupted  by  pre- 
Raphaelite  influences,  and  actuated  by  the  true  spirit — to  judge  from  what 
he  has  already  accomplished — in  which  such  woi'ks  should  be  conceived 
and  carried  out,  we  feel  assured  he  would  labour  most  successfully  in  this, 
the  highest  branch  of  Art.  But  whether  these  matters  engage  his  talents 
or  not,  he  is  among  those  of  the  younger  painters  to  whom,  if  their  lives 
are  spared,  the  country  must  look  to  uphold  the  ci’edit  of  the  British 
school  in  historical  paintiDg. 
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MR  PJJSEXN’S  “  NOTES  ”  OX 
‘■'THE  EXHIBITION.”  * 


It  seems  that  we  owe  it  to  Mr.  Euskin’s 
“friends,”  not  to  himself,  that  he  again  steps 
into  the  arena  of  criticism.  If  upon  their  part 
the  proposition  were  really  “  a  joke,”  they  must 
have  been  much  concerned  when  they  found 
that  he  entered  upon  its  fulfilment  in  a  manner 
so  painfully  earnest.  “  I  have  been  often 
asked,”  he  says,  “by  my  friends  to  mark  for 
them  the  pictures  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  year 
which  appear  to  me  the  most  interesting  eitherin 
their  good  qualities  or  their  failure.”  We  might 
hope  that  if  it  required  much  solicitation  to 
induce  Mr.  Euskiu  to  “  strip  ”  for  another 
gladiatorial  display,  that  he  was  beginning  to 
understand  his  retd  position  with  respect  to  the 
profession  upon  which  he  lavishes  Ins  valuable 
patronage.  If  his  former  volumes  were  a 
facetious  experiment  upon  the  intelligence  of 
the  public  and  the  patience  of  painters,  he  must 
be  sensible  that  what  success  soever  he  may 
have  achieved  in  the  former  direction  was  fully 
counteracted  by  the  nausea  created  in  the  latter ; 
and  this  may  account  for  what  appears  in  these 
“  Notes  ”  to  be  a  more  moderate  style.  We 
tread  no  longer  the  path  of  flowery  metaphor, 
there  is  not  a  rag  of  poetry,  but  there  is  one 
execrable  jest  apropos  of  the  President’s  picture. 
For  these  volumes  an  apology  is  considered 
necessary  by  the  author's  “friends,”  who  believe 
that  they  say  enough  when  they  permit  them¬ 
selves  to  say,  that  in  that  field  Mr.  Ruskin  sowed 
“  the  wild  oats  of  his  criticism.”  W e  can  only 
say  that  we  have  never  met  with  any  of  this 
grain,  we  have  found  nothing  but  straw,  nay 
scarcely  that, — chan  merely.  We  have  never 
heard  of  an  artist  who  could  paint  anything 
after  the  swelling  rhapsodies  of  these  volumes. 
We  have  never  seen  a  picture  to  which  these 
tumid  epithets  would  apply.  When  Mr.  Rus¬ 
kin  censures,  if  his  readers  believe  him,  they 
must  feel  that  the  work  of  which  he  speaks 
is  utterly  demolished ;  there  never  was  a  work 
of  Art  sufficiently  bad  to  merit  the  terms  in 
which  he  speaks  of  it.  If  he  praises  a  picture,  it 
is  at  once  felt  that  there  never  was  a  work 
of  Art  possessing  one  tithe  of  the  merit  he 
attributes.  W eak  men  disrate  themselves  from 
the  common  standard  of  respectability  by  what 
is  commonly  known  as  eccentricity,  but  Mr. 
Ruskin  is  weaker  than  the  weakest  of  these  by 
affecting  a  perfection  of  charlatanism  to  which 
nobody  has  yet  attained.  He  would  in  his 
eccentricity  be  more  eccentric  than  other  men. 
We  believe  that  we  can  be  of  service  to  the 
author  of  “  Modem  Painters ;  ”  it  is  therefore 
with  friendly  feelings  that  we  turn  to  him  and 
his  “  Notes.”  We  are  not  among  those 
“friends”  who  pat  him  on  the  back,  and  within 
themselves  wanton  in  the  intoxication  of  his 
self-appreciation.  Mr.  Ruskin  says  that  a  twenty 
years’  study  of  Art  entitles  him  to  deal  with  the 
subject — as  he  does — we  presume  he  means. 
This  is  a  gratuitous  confession — we  feel  much 
concern  that  he  should  have  made  it :  there  is 
no  sign  of  any  useful  study  in  anything  that  he 
has  written.  With  a  certain  class  of  readers  an 
uneducated  critic  is  safe  in  praising  the  works  of 
an  eminent  painter  :  and  with  a  certain  class  of 
hearers  he  is  also  safe  in  declaring  a  dissent  from 
the  views  of  any  other  eminent  painter ;  but  re¬ 
move  him  beyond  those  spheres  in  which  he  is 
oracular,  to  any  circle  where  Art  is  really  under¬ 
stood,  he  can  afford  no  sound  reasons  either  for 
his  exalted  praise  or  his  insolent  censure. 

The  author  of  “  Modem  Painters  ”  has  many 
enemies,  but  their  bitterness  is  far  outdone  by 
the  animosity  of  his  “friends.”  With  a  view  to 
confound  these,  we  have  with  really  amicable 
intent  looked  throughout  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  work  for  one  kind  sentiment,  one  chari¬ 
table  phrase,  a  word  of  heartfelt  and  intelligible 
commendation  calculated  to  assist  and  cheer 
some  meritorious  painter  sinking  in  obscurity 
aud  neglect.  But  we  find  no  such  sentiment, 
there  is  no  benignity  in  anything  he  has  written ; 


*  Notes  ox  some  of  the  Piunopai,  Pictures  Ex¬ 
hibited  ix  the  Rooms  of  the  Rotal  Acadkmv,  ISoo. 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 


and  desirous  as  we  are  of  giving  him  all  the 
praise  that  is  due  to  him,  we  wish  to  establish  it 
as  his  signal  virtue  that  he  has  never  affected 
1  patronage  in  this  vein.  If  he  did  not  praise 
somebody  he  would  become  suspected  by  his 
admirers,  but  to  those  who  may  be  visited  with 
his  approbation,  his  expressions  of  eulogy  are 
most  offensive,  because  his  address  is  insolently 
condescending.  Herein  is  he  at  least  virtuous, 
that  he  cannot  be  accused  of  hypocrisy  ;  since 
the  violent  strains  of  his  applause  constituted 
but  a  reflection  of  himself.  In  this  there  is  no 
guile :  no  case  of  the  declension  of  ego  is 
omitted.  And  we  will  do  the  author  of  the 
“Notes”  that  justice  which  his  “friends” 

\  cannot  claim  for  him,  and  which  his  enemies 
j  deny  him ;  that  is,  we  believe  that  if  he  knew 
enough  of  Art,  he  would  mention  in  his  way 
young  painters  who  gave  forth  promise  of 
future  distinction ;  but  so  much  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  him.  His  instincts  attach  him,  both 
in  praise  and  censure,  to  “  celebrities,”  and  by 
|  them  he  essays  to  lift  himself  into  reputation. 
We  know  precisely  his  qualifications  in  Art  ; 
his  “  friends  ”  are  malicious  enough  to  keep  him 
writing  books,  but  we  have  not  the  malevolence 
to  wish  him  to  paint  a  picture.  His  instincts 
attached  him  to  Turner,  and  oddly  enough 
to  the  pre-Raffaellites,  one  of  those  fatal  incon¬ 
sistencies  into  which  the  self-confident  are  most 
frequently  betrayed.  He  deals  only  with  those 
who  have  already  worked  out  their  own  re- 
1  putations.  If  he  would  do  more  than  this,  we 
will  communicate  to  him  the  means.  He  should 
learn  to  draw ;  should  he  feel  himself  too  old  for 
the  Academy,  or,  that  he  would  not  be  received 
at  any  of  the  private  schools,  he  might  work 
quietly  enough  for  three  veal’s  in  Paris  ;  but  he 
must  be  industrious  and  in  his  place  every 
morning  at  six  when  the  model  is  set ;  he  would 
then  be  enabled  to  criticise  with  discrimination, 
provided  always  his  studies  extended  to  com¬ 
position,  light  and  shade,  colour,  character,  and 
all  the  accomplishments  necessary  to  the 
achievement  of  a  picture.  He  would  not  then, 
as  now,  fasten  on  some  ridiculously  minute 
passage  of  a  picture,  and  so  employ  himself 
maguiloquently  in  splitting  hairs,  or  breaking 
flies  upon  a  wheel  In  speaking  of  Maelise's 
picture,  this  critic  devotes  eighteen  lines  to 
1  a  part  of  the  hem  of  the  Duke's  robe.  In 
speaking  of  Egg's  pictures,  he  devotes  fourteen 
lines  to  the  bars  of  the  window.  Twenty-three 
lines  to  the  reflections  from  the  jewels  in  the 
coronet  of  Herbert’s  “  Cordelia.”  The  whole  of 
the  notice  of  Redgrave's  “  Bird- Keeper  ”  turns 
upon  the  shape  of  leaves ;  and  the  pith  of  the 
'  notice  of  Millais’  picture  is  exhausted  on  the 
fireman’s  sleeve.  We  need  not  go  through  the 
list :  such  are  the  trifles  on  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
dwells;  and  he  would  be  the  oracle  of  the 
,  dilettanti ! 

He  is  accused  of  “  scurrility,”  “  arrogance,” 
“flippancy,”  “ignorance  of  Art,”  and  other 
disqualifications  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat.  Now  as  we  desire  to  be  signalised 
among  his  real  friends,  we  confess  that  we 
cannot  defend  him  against  such  accusations. 
But  if  on  the  other  hand  Mr.  Ruskin  were  to  be 
j  accused  of  anything  like  liberal  sentiment, 

|  impartiality,  modesty  or  amiability,  we  should 
at  once  indignantly  repel  such  imputations. 
The  author  of  “  Modern  Painters  ”  delights  in 
dwelling  upon  a  trifle,  so  do  we  sometimes ;  but 
pass  we  now  to  graver  matter  :  we  would  revise 
with  him  the  pictures  spoken  of  in  his  “  Notes.” 

Maelise’s  picture  from  “As  you  Like  it,”  is 
declared  “very  bad;”  it  is  one  of  a  numerous 
class  subdivided  into  “  passively  bad  ”  and 
;  “  actively  bad  ;  ”  it  belongs  particularly  to  the 
latter  subdivision.  The  critic  proceeds  to  con¬ 
demn  the  pose  of  the  Duke,  sneeringly  observing 
that  Maclise  had  seen  enough  of  society  to  know 
j  “  how  a  duke  generally  sits,”  and  thus  implying 
that  a  duke  sits  differently  from  other  men.  But 
this  is  peculiarly  Ruskmesque,  one  of  those 
points  upon  which  the  author  of  the  “  Notes  ” 
would  dwell — “it  is  by  vulgar  choice,  not  vulgar 
ignorance,  that  he  makes  the  enthroned  Duke 
straddle  like  a  village  actor,  and  the  young  ladv 
express  her  interest  by  a  cool,  unrestrained,  anil 
steady  stare.”  Me  have  said  that  the  style  is 
better  than  that  of  his  “Modem  Painters,”  this 


passage  is  an  instance  of  it.  'With  respect  to 
the  ‘  ‘  stare  ”  of  the  young  lady,  she  is  addressing 
Orlando  and  earnestly  dissuading  him  from  his 
purpose  —  moreover  she  believes  that  she  is 
speaking  to  a  nameless  adventurer  ;  the  feeling  is 
feminine,  and  is  but  natural  to  both  Rosalind 
and  Celia.  Mr.  Ruskin’s  tastes  are  scenic,  he 
would  have  preferred  an  askance  and  significant 
leer.  The  wrestler  Charles  is  spoken  of  as  “  a 
grim,  sinister,  sinewy  monster  wholly  devoid  of 
all  gentleness  or  humanity.”  If  he  were  over¬ 
flowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness — this 
were  not  the  time  to  show  it :  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion  he  wrestles  “  for  his  credit,”  and  has  vowel 
that  if  “ever  Orlando  go  alone  again,  he  wiii 
never  wrestle  for  prize  more,” — with  such  a 
resolution  in  his  heart  is  a  prize- wrestler  to  light 
up  his  cheek  with  a  sunny  smile  and  blandly 
promise  the  guerdon  to  his  opponent  !  The 
criticism  of  the  figure  is  brief — these  are  points 
that  Mr.  Ruskin  passes  easily  by.  This  figure 
had  undoubtedly  been  better,  had  it  reminded 
us  less  of  the  Hercules,  of  Myron  —  of  Ly¬ 
sippus.  It  is  studied  more  or  less  from  the 
plaster,  and  in  reality  shows  its  source  more 
than  it  ought  to  do.  He  talks  to  us  Attic 
Greek  among  a  company  where  nothing  but 
medieval  French,  it  may  be,  is  spoken.  There  is, 
perhaps  too  much  made  of  the  figure,  but  does 
the  learning  shown  in  its  realisation  go  for 
nothing!  Not  with  this  critic — he  turns  off  to 
some  utterly  absurd  objection  about  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  pattern  of  the  Duke's  robe.  We 
have  often  complained  of  the  hardness  ot 
Maelise’s  work  and  the  want  of  morbidezza  in  his 
flesh,  but  wherewithal  does  this  critic  find — let 
him  take  his  range  through  the  schools  of 
Europe — where  we  say  can  he  show  a  painter  so 
entirely  a  master  of  expression,  so  fruitful  in 
invention,  so  abundant  in  eloquent  and  appro¬ 
priate  detail,  so  felicitous  in  characteristic 
drawing,  so  powerful  in  the  treatment  of 
reflected  and  graduated  lights,  so  prolific  iu 
resources  of  composition  and,  so  pointed  in  his 
narrative  1  If  these  be  nothing,  let  this  critic 
name  the  living  painter  ( we  may  except  Wil¬ 
helm  Kauibaeh)  who  possesses  worthier  gifts. 
Mark  the  precision  of  the  following — “  On  the 
part  of  the  hem  of  the  Duke's  robe  which 
crosses  his  right  leg  are  seven  circular  golden 
ornaments  and  two  halves,  Mr.  Maclise  being 
evidently  unable  to  draw  them  as  turning  away 
round  the  side  of  the  dress,  A-e.”  What  mere 
impertinence  \  and  this  person  professes  to 
arbitrate  the  fate  of  men  who  will  be  he’d  in 
estimable  memory  we  may  sav  for  centuries 
after  he  and  his  works  are  in  the  dust.  So 
infinitesimal  a  portion  of  this  great  picture  is 
the  passage  of  which  he  writes,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  look  for  some  time  before  it  is 
discernible.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  wrong  in  everything 
he  says  of  this  work. 

"  But,  he  continues  “to  pass  from  drawing  to 
nght  and  shade.  Observe  the  light  falls  from  the 
left  on  all  the  figures,  but  that  of  the  two  on  the 
extreme  left.  These  two,  for  sake  of  effect,  are 
in  accidental  shadow  —  Good  ;  but  why  then 
has  Oliver  in  the  brown  a  sharp  light  on  the 
left  side  of  his  nose  !  and  on  hri  brown  mantle  ! 
Reflected  light,  says  the  apologist — F rom  what ) 
Not  from  the  red  Charles,  who  is  five  paces  at 
least  in  advance  of  Oliver  ;  and  if  from  the 
golden  dress  of  the  courtier,  how  comes  it  that 
the  nearer  and  brighter  golden  dress  of  the 
Duke  casts  no  reflected  light  whatever  on  the 
yellow  furs  and  red  hose  of  the  wrestler, 
infinitely  more  susceptible  of  such  a  reflex  than 
the  dress  of  Oliver  1  ” 

We  crave  indulgence  for  quotations  of  such 
puerilities,  but  without  them  we  cannot  so  fullv 
prove  the  utter  absurdity  of  this  critic’s  views. 
In  speaking  of  this  minute  portion  of  the  Duke's 
dress  he  professes  to  have  been  speaking  of  the 
drawing — this  is  the  only  part  of  the  drawing  of 
the  work  he  ventures  to  observe  upon,  because 
of  drawing  he  knows  nothing.  But  we  must 
contradict  methodically  everv  assertion  in  the 
extract  we  make.  The  reflected  lights  both 
upon  the  face  of  Oliver  and  on  his  mantle  are 
reflected  not  from  the  “red  Charles”  but  from 
his  clear  skin — and  instead  of  there  bemg  five 
paces  between  them,  there  is  not  one — and  here 
is  the  proof :  a  wattle  fence  rises  but  a  few 
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inches  behind  the  foot  of  Charles,  and  on  this 
wattle  fence  the  hand  of  Oliver  is  resting — can 
there  be  five  paces'  between  men  thus  situated  ? 
The  propriety  of  these  lights  cannot  be  disputed 
— but  almost  every  one  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  critical 
observations  are  reversible  with  equal  facility, 
so  little  of  soundness  is  there  in  anything  he 
advances.  _He  asks  why  there  is  no  reflection  on 
the  fur  which  hangs  from  the  wrestler’s  shoulder 
and  on  his  hose.  It  is  because  there  is  some 
little  distance  between  the  Duke  and  the 
wrestler,  and  because  sheep  or  goat  skin  is  not 
very  susceptible  of  subdued  reflexes.  As  Mr. 
Ruskin  knows  nothing  of  the  flow  of  line,  he 
might  (  w'ere  he  capable  of  doing  so  )  study 
this  picture  with  great  profit.  As  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  apposition  and  the  opposition  of 
colour,  he  might  be  also  herein  edified  by  a 
contemplation  of  its  beauties.  Drawing  and 
expression  are  out  of  his  way  ;  we  commend  him 
therefore  to  his  constitutional  tastes  :  should  he 
return  to  this  picture,  he  had  better  count  the 
stitches  in  the  Duke’s  buskin. 

In  speaking  of  Lewis’s  “  Armenian  Lady,”  he 
says — .“The  face  infinitely  laboured,  fails  slightly. 
The  flesh  tint  is  too  blue,  a  fault  into  which  the 
master  has  lately  fallen  from  trying  to  reach 
impossible  delicacy.”  In  the  colour  of  the  flesh 
there  is  nothing  blue  :  the  tint  is  the  natural 
brown  complexion  of  an  oriental,  and  here  again 
he  fixes  upon  the  minutissima  of  the  composition, 
the  zig-zag  pattern  of  the  dress,  and  pronounces 
it  in  perspective  admirable ! 

In  speaking  of  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake’s  “Beatrice,” 
he  is  off  to  Venice,  and  discourses  of  Titian  and 
Giorgione,  who  “have  a  slight  tendency  to 
flatness ;  but  Giorgione's  G  Flat  has  accompani¬ 
ments, — Sir  Charles's  C  Flat  stands  alone.”  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  some  future  edition  of  these 
precious  “  Notes,”  that  Mr.  Ruskin  will  explain 
what  is  meant  here,  as  it  is  by  no  means  clear. 
We  are  told  in  respect  of  Egg’s  picture,  No.  136, 
“that  the  sun  must  have  come  in  at  the  window, 
it  did  not  get  through  the  keyhole  ;  ”  and  this  of 
a  picture  so  full  of  pointed  narrative.  No.  141, 
“The  Mitherless  Bairn,”  is  an  admirable  pro¬ 
duction,  and  in  every  part  most  earnest  and 
amply  successful,  but  it  is  characterised  as  “  the 
most  commonplace  Wilkieism.”  For  ourselves, 
we  congratulate  our  school  that  it  produces 
anything  comparable  to  Wilkie.  Does  this 
critic  know  anything  of  the  difficulty  of  painting 
such  a  picture  ?  Has  he  never  learned  that  to 
execute  such  a  work,  sketch  after  sketch,  study 
after  study  are  necessary  :  that  the  figures  may 
have  been  arranged,  displaced,  re-arranged  many 
times,  and  still  the  composition  may  have  been 
yet  to  be  recommenced  1  Mr.  Ruskin  professes 
to  be  minute  in  observation,— does  he  not  see 
that  in  the  manipulation  between  Wilkie’s 
pictures  and  this  “  piece  of  Wilkieism,”  in  one 
the  touch  is  sweeping,  in  the  other  it  is  a 
stipple,  somewhat  crisp  here  and  there?  His 
notice  of  Stanfield,  No.  142,  is  altogether  unin¬ 
telligible.  About  Herbert’s  picture,  No.  149, 
“  Lear  Recovering  his  Reason  at  the  Sight  of 
Cordelia,”  two  pages  and  a  half  are  written ;  but 
the  amount  of  criticism  begins  and  ends  with 
the  lights  on  the  coronet  of  Cordelia,  whose 
face  he  calls  a  “  profile  of  firwood  !  ”  The 
head  of  Lear  and  its  expression  constitute  one 
of  the  most  successful  essays  in  the  highest  walk 
of  Art  ever  painted.  We  cannot  accompany 
Mr.  Ruskin  through  his  twaddle  about  Skak- 
speare  and  Dante,  names  which  he  should  never 
utter.  He  admires  Richmond’s  portrait  of  Sir 
H.  Inglis,  and  breaks  out  here  again  into  facetiae 
about  artists  supposing  every  statesman’s  proper 
element  to  be  “fog”  ! 

The  note  upon  Cope’s  picture,  “  The  Royal 
Prisoners,”  is  worth  transcribing : — “  It  (the 
picture)  is  a  very  beautiful  and  w'ell-chosen 
subject,  not  ill-painted.  The  spectator  will  see  it 
to  better  advantage,  if  with  his  hand  he  will  hide 
the  guard's  helmet,  which  projects  into  the  lights 
like  the  beak  of  a  canoe,  and  appears  for  a 
moment  to  be  the  principal  subject.”  Mr.  Cope 
is  most  fortunate  in  being  thus  patronised  ;  and 
again,  he  is  to  be  envied  in  the  “  note  ”  upon  his 
picture  “  Penserosa,”  No.  201,  which  is  “very 
pretty,  but  had  better  have  been  put  into  the 
architectural  room,  as  it  may  materially  promote 
the  erection  of  Norman  arches  in  the  gardens  of 


the  metropolis,  for  the  better  performance  of  pensive 
appearances  to  morning  visitors.”  It  is  difficult 
to  catch  the  idea  here,  but  this  difficulty  is  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Ruskin,  that  we  pass  on  to  No.  240,  “The  Bird 
Keeper,”  by  Redgrave,  R.A.,  in  which  the  painter 
has  outraged  nature,  “  as  if  leaves  had  not  their 
perspectives,  shadows,  and  changes  of  hue,  like 
everything  else.”  The  perspective  of  a  leaf  is 
a  favourite  subject  with  this  writer  ;  he  proposes 
that  the  leaves  of  a  tree  shall  be  painted  in 
individual  perspective,  like  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
in  a  flower-pot,  and  turns  to  the  leaves  in  Titian’s 
“  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  ”  as  a  model  for  foliage 
painting.  Study  these,  “and  you  will  return  to 
the  Academy  with  an  eye  so  instructed  as  hardly 
thcncefonvard  to  accept  in  such  matters  fallacies 
for  facts.”  We  are  not  surprised  at  anything 
that  the  author  of  “  Modern  Painters  ”  proposes  : 
there  are,  however,  persons  who  will  accept  it  as 
counsel  passing  wise,  that  in  a  small  landscape 
the  perspective  of  each  leaf  (for  this  is  what  is 
meant)  is  to  be  considered  like  that  of  large 
studies  of  plants.  No.  224,  “  The  Moorland,” 
by  J.  W.  Inchbold,  is  spoken  of  as  being,  “  as 
far  as  I  have  seen,  the  only  thoroughly  good 
landscape  in  the  rooms  of  the  Academy.  It  is 
more  exquisite  in  its  finish  of  lichenous  rock 
painting  than  any  work  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
a  single  inch  of  it  is  well  worth  all  the  landscapes 
in  the  room.”  This  picture  is  next  the  ceiling, 
but  this  in  the  Academy  is  no  criterion  of 
quality.  The  critic  says  that  “  his  knowledge  of 
this  picture  was  not  obtained  by  study  of  it  in 
its  present  position.”  Painters  may  indeed 
deprecate  the  misfortune  of  numbering  Mr. 
Ruskin  among  their  friends,  as  much  as  the 
latter  has  reason  to  deprecate  the  kind  offices  of 
his  “  friends,”  who  we  think,  after  the  publication 
of  such  a  pamphlet  as  that  before  us,  must  be 
fain  to  leave  him  alone  in  his  notoriety.  We 
come  now  to  “  The  Rescue,”  (J.  E.  Millais, 
No.  282,)  “which  is,” — we  extract  literatim,  italics 
and  all — “the  only  great  picture  exhibited  this 
year,  but  this  is  very  great.  The  immortal 
element  is  in  it  to  the  full  ;  ”  and,  still  great  in 
his  microscopic  philosophy,  the  writer  con¬ 
tinues — “  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  fire¬ 
man’s  arm  should  not  have  looked  so  black  in 
the  red  light.  If  people  would  only  try 
the  experiment,  they  would  find  that  near 
black,  compared  with  other  colours  is  always 
black.  Coals  do  not  look  red  in  a  fire  but  when 
they  are  red  hot.  In  fact  the  contrast  between 
any  dark  colour  and  a  light  one,  is  always  nearly 
the  same,  however  high  we  raise  the  light  that 
falls  on  both  ■ —  and  follows  as  usual  the  old 
masters.”  Mr.  Ruskin  proposes  the  experiment 
- — we  have  tried  it,  although  we  knew  very  well 
what  the  result  would  be  before  doing  so.  He 
cannot  have  made  this  experiment,  otherwise 
his  ardent  self-love  had  counselled  him  against 
the  proposition.  He  assumes  a  position  alto¬ 
gether  false.  If  an  object  amid  a  profusion  of 
overpowering  light  is  to  be  painted  as  if  there 
were  no  light,  how  would  he  paint  the  same 
object  when  positively  all  light  is  denied  ?  It 
cannot  be  painted  in  any  other  way  than  this. 
Mr.  Ruskin  therefore  argues  that  the  extreme 
of  light  and  the  extreme  of  shade  are  to  be 
represented  in  the  same  way  —  an  evident 
absurdity.  Let  Mr.  Ruskin  (if  this  experiment 
be  at  all  in  his  way)  paint  a  black  coat  in  a 
flood  of  sunlight  or  any  other  light,  it  will  astonish 
his  inexperience  to  find  how  little  black  and  how 
much  white  he  must  use — and  how  little  will  be 
his  success  if  he  do  not  work  up  the  breadths 
of  light  to  the  same  degree  as  those  of  even 
middle-toned  objects.  It  is  further  said,  that 
“  the  execution  of  the  picture  is  remarkably 
bold.”  This  is  one  of  the  least  defensible  obser¬ 
vations  Mr.  Ruskin  could  have  made :  the 
execution  is  careful,  but  it  is  timid,  thin,  and  in¬ 
substantial.  In  its  errors  the  picture  is  “bold,” 
but  in  its  beauties  timid  to  a  degree.  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  nothing  to  say  of  the  drawing  of  the 
fireman,  and  what  we  may  call  the  want  of 
drawing,  or  the  vulgar  cinque-centoism  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  figures.  The  poverty  of  the 
figure  of  the  mother  is  fatal  to  the  proximate 
composition  :  the  head  of  this  figure  is  like  a 
false  head  joined  to  a  disembodied  drapery. 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  not,  perhaps,  perceived  one  pas¬ 


sage  upon  which  he  ought  to  have  dwelt  with 
rapture,  that  is,  the  shrinking  of  the  foot  of  the 
child  borne  by  the  fireman  :  there  is  more  ap¬ 
propriate  expression  here  than  there  is  in  the 
features  of  the  mother;  and  if  expression  be 
given  to  this  foot,  why  is  it  denied  to  the  face  of 
the  fireman?  Of  the  sleeve  of  this  figure  one  word 
more,  although  the  subject  be  unworthy  of  it. 
The  merest  tyro  pronounces  this  intense  dark  to 
be  an  impracticable  spot  in  the  composition  :  it 
is,  in  short,  in  every  respect  an  inexplicable 
fallacy.  There  is  much  more  in  this  picture 
that  is  utterly  untrue,- — as  the  fiery  glare.  This 
was  painted  from  a  light  through  red  glass,  and 
has  hence  betrayed  the  painter  into  the  error  of 
making  it  too  red.  There  is  more  of  yellow  in 
the  reflection  cast  by  a  mass  of  fire.  We  cannot 
d  well  longer  on  this  work  ;  but  we  must  observe, 
that  no  critic  can  deny  an  amount  of  power  to 
the  painter, — a  power  which  is  based  upon  a 
kind  of  industry ;  an  attempt  at  imitation  of 
which  would  break  the  hearts  of  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  an  ample  catalogue  of  painters.  Mr. 
Millais  has  the  faculty  of  painting  extremely 
well  anything  he  sees,  and  the  rest  is  common¬ 
place  enough.  Few  persons  would  not  desire  to 
be  rescued  from  such  advocacy  as  that  which 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  applause  expresses.  His  work  is 
pronounced  the  great  picture  of  the  exhibition, 
but  the  qualities  of  which  the  writer  of  the 
“  Notes  ”  speaks  are  not  those  of  a  great  picture  ; 
hence,  had  Mr.  Millais  painted  even  the  most 
worthless  subject,  his  production  had  still 
been  the  “great”  picture  of  the  exhibition. 
Mr.  Millais,  as  W'e  have  already  said,  has 
power ;  but  before  his  claim  to  be  a  great 
master  in  his  art  can  be  in  anywise  enter¬ 
tained,  there  is  much  of  the  petit  maitre  in  his 
art  of  which  he  must  rid  himself.  Succeeding 
pictures  are  by  Frith,  Collinson,  Solomon,  Stir¬ 
ling,  Huggins,  Hook,  and  Stanfield.  Leighton's 
“Cimabue”  is  noticed  at  some  length,  and  much 
in  the  manner  of  antecedent  criticism,  the  writer 
fixing  on  the  oleanders  and  pinks,  and  then 
turning  off  to  the  old  masters.  “  The  Venetians,” 
we  are  told,  “  were  great  colorists,  not  because 
they  had  peculiar  secrets  about  oil  and  colour, 
but  because,  when  they  saw  a  thing  red,  they 
painted  it  red ;  and  when  they  saw  it  blue,  they 
painted  it  blue  ;  and  when  they  saw  it  distinctly, 
they  painted  it  distinctly.”  All  this  is  mere 
trifling  in  respect  of  a  picture  like  this.  If  Mr. 
Ruskin  cannot  enter  into  pictorial  composition, 
character,  costume,  expression,  narrative,  and 
twenty  other  things  necessary  to  the  working  of 
a  picture  like  this,  it  is  useless  to  diverge  to  the 
Venetians,  as  he  does  upon  the  most  trifling 
occasions.  The  Venetians,  he  says,  had  no 
secrets.  They  had  no  secrets,  but  they,  practised 
a  method  of  painting,  the  result  of  which  was 
great  brilliancy.  It  is  known  that  they  glazed 
flesh  upon  a  grey  dead  colour.  Let  Mr.  Ruskin 
try  this,  and  he  will  approach  the  Venetians. 
They  saw  flesh  warm,  life-like,  fresh  and  rich  in 
colour,  and  they  began  by  painting  it  grey,  cold, 
and  death-like  :  is  this  what  is  meant  by  painting 
red  as  red,  and  blue  as  blue?  In  the  points 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  instances  as  defects,  he  is 
wrong.  In  a  comparison  with  Millais’  pictures 
that  of  Leighton  is  as  superior  as  the  best 
quality  of  historical  Art  is  to  tolerable  genre. 
The  terms  in  which  Roberts’s  picture  (549, 
“  Rome  ”)  is  spoken  of,  are  most  insulting.  It  is 
described  as  ‘alarg e  architectural  diagram,  with 
the  outlines  executed  sharply  in  black,  the  upper 
half  being  thin-painted  red  brick,  and  the  lower 
green-grey.  (Note  the  distinctness  of  the  man¬ 
nerism  in  the  outlined  statues  and  pillars  of  the 
chapel  in  shade  upon  the  right.)  I  can  hardly 
understand  how  any  man,  devoting  his  time  to 
painting,  ever  comes  to  suppose  that  a  picture  can 
be  right  which  is  painted  in  two  colours ;  or  by 
what  reasoning  he  persuades  himself  that,  because 
seen  under  the  red  light  of  sunset,  the  purple 
trunk  of  stone-pine,  the  white  stucco  of  house 
walls,  the  scarlet  of  tiles,  and  the  green  of  foliage, 
may  all  be  of  the  same  colour.”  The  paragraph 
is  concluded  by  a  point  of  exclamation,  after  some 
observations  about  a  “beautiful  blue-eyed  female 
face,”  too  silly  to  extract.  In  his  observations 
on  this  picture  Mr.  Ruskin  would  be  at  once 
plausible  and  witty ;  but  truth  is  in  nowise 
affected  by  wit  and  plausibility.  A  momentary 


examination  of  tlie  picture  will  suffice  to  show 
that  Mr.  Roberts  is  right,  and  Mr.  Raskin  is 
wrong  ;  in  fact  the  broad  assertion  of  only  three 
colours  is  untrue.  Every  artist— every  ordinary 
observer— knows  that  colour  is  toned  down,  and 
detail  is  lost  in  all  general  breadths  of  shade ; 
but  in  middle-tone  shade,  such  as  prevails  in 
this  work,  neither  is  distinction  of  objects  nor 
distinction  of  colours  lost.  In  those  masses  of 
shade  there  are  to  be  observed,  generalised  in 
tone  but  distinct  in  colour,  a  diversity  of  objects, 
yellow,  green,  red,  in  short  of  every  colour,  as 
such  variously-hued  incident  would  appear  in  a 
breadth  of  shade ;  and  the  artist  has  on  his  side 
the  evidence  of  natural  truth  in  the  feeling  with 
which  he  has  worked  his  picture,  but  the  critic 
does  not  appear  to  understand  this. 

A  third  edition  of  these  “Notes”  is  before  us, 
the  same  having  been  published  with  additions 
because  “  some  surprise  has  been  expressed  by 
friends  at  the  small  number  of  pictures  marked 
in  the  preceding  notes,”  &c.  Mr.  Ruskin  there¬ 
upon  adds  to  his  notices  in  a  manner  which 
must,  in  a  great  degree,  allay  the  surprise  of  his 
friends,  while  it  increases  that  of  the  public. 
He  further  endeavours  to  sustain  himself  against 
a  writer  in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  who  questions 
the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions  with  respect  to 
Roberts’s  picture,  and  proceeds  to  observe,  “  I 
deeply  regret  having  been  forced  to  speak  again 
of  this  picture,  because  (so  much  of  private 
feeling  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  express)  I 
have  great  personal  regard  for  Mr.  Roberts  ;  but 
it  may  be  as  well  to  state  at  once,  that  whenever 
I  blame  a  painting,  I  do  so  as  gently  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  just  explanation  of  its  principal 
defects.  I  never  say  half  of  what  I  could  in  its 
disfavour ;  and  it  will  hereafter  be  found  that 
when  once  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  attack  a  picture, 
the  worst  policy  which  the  fi-iends  of  the  artist  can 
adopt  will  be  to  defend  it.”  *  We  have  never  met 
with  anything  approaching  the  insolent  pre¬ 
sumption  of  this  writer.  If  he  were  less  extra¬ 
vagant  he  might  be  more  dangerous,  but  the 
very  charlatanism  of  his  pretensions  makes 
them  ridiculous.  Henceforth  no  picture  against 
which  this  critic  pronounces  is  of  any  value. 
If  anything  would  undeceive  Mr.  Ruskin  as  to 
the  worth  of  his  judgment,  it  would  be  to  seat 
him  near  a  knot  of  painters,  where  he  unseen 
might  hear  their  observations  on  himself,  for 
after  all  it  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  profession 
wherein  truth  lies.  The  author  of  “Modern 
Painters  ”  is  fondly  impressed  with  an  engross¬ 
ing  sense  of  his  own  worth,  but  unless  he  had 
proclaimed  his  estimate  of  himself  nobody  could 
have  formed  an  idea  of  such  exaltation.  If  he 
denounce  a  work  of  Art,  not  a  word  will  be  heard 
in  favour  of  it !  In  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Ruskin 
for  the  present  (we  say  for  the  present,  for  this 
writer  promises  us  yet  many  agreeable  meetings) 
we  would  offer  him  a  little  advice,  for  we  ob¬ 
serve  that  he  is  not  beyond  availing  himself  of 
the  counsel  of  real  friends.  We  have  already 
expressed  respect  for  the  talent  of  this  gentle¬ 
man,  but  we  deny  it  lies  in  the  direction  of 
artistic  criticism.  A  little  practice  in  Art  is 
worth  volumes  of  Art-philosophy ;  had  Mr. 
Ruskin  possessed  any  sound  knowledge  of  Art, 
he  had  written  less.  It  is  easy  to  rhapsodise 
about  surging  billows  and  the  ever-toiling  sea — 
the  hues  of  living  nature,  the  waking  of  the 
spring,  and  the  hush  of  the  dreamy  summer — 
it  is  easier  to  write  about  these  than  to  paint 
them.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  quite  safe  in  saying  they 
are  difficult  to  paint,  and  that  some  of  them 
nobody  can  paint;  but  such  propositions  only 
show  how  much  he  himself  requires  instruction 
in  the  art  to  which  he  professes  to  dictate.  He 
has  studied,  he  says,  sixteen  years, — his  criticism 
shows  how  unprofitably.  Let  him  study  two 
years  profitably,  and  he  will  revise  not  only  his 
“  Modern  Painters,”  but  also  these,  for  him,  most 
unfortunate  “Notes.” 

No  doubt  Mr.  Ruskin  has  expected,  as  he  has 
invited,  criticism  :  as  far  at  least  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  we  have  dealt  more  gently  with  him 
than  he  has  dealt  with  “Modern  Painters.”  The 
measure  he  has  meted  to  others  has  not  been 
measured  to  him  again. 


*  “I  am  Sir  Oracle, 

And  when  I  ope  my  mouth  let  no  dog  bark.” 
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THE  AKCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM, 
AND  ART-WORKMEN. 


The  collection  at  the  Architectural  Museum,  in 
Canon  Row,  we  are  glad  to  find  from  recent 
inspection,  is  steadily  accumulating,  and  already 
presents  remarkable  advantages  to  architects, 
Art-workmen,  and  indeed  all  classes  of  artists. 
By  the  published  catalogue  we  see  that  there 
were  lately  3,500  casts  of  complete  works  and 
details,  130  original  specimens  in  stone,  wood, 
and  metal,  besides  60  in  stained  glass,  and  100 
encaustic  and  other  tiles,  as  well  as  750  impres¬ 
sions  of  seals,  1,500  rubbings  of  brasses,  350 
drawings  and  prints,  100  photographs,  and  some 
books  and  models.  Lectures  have  been  de¬ 
livered  ;  classes  for  workmen  are  in  operation, 
premiums  have  been  offered  ;  and  we  believe 
that  the  advantages  of  the  institution  are 
gradually  being  felt  by  the  body  for  whom  mainly 
they  were  intended.  A  conversazione  was 
held  at  the  rooms  a  few  evenings  before  our  last 
number  was  published,  but  too  late  for  notice  ; 
and  during  the  last  month  a  similar  meeting 
has  taken  place, — more  especially  for  the  work¬ 
men.  The  last-mentioned  proceeding,  as  tending 
to  cultivate  friendly  feeling  between  those 
engaged  in  the  direction  of  works  and  the  class 
of  artisans,  has  our  cordial  approval. 

At  the  conversazione,  the  Earl  de  Grey  pre¬ 
sided,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Maurice,  Archdeacon  Thorpe,  the  Sub-Dean 
of  Salisbury,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boutell,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Hope,  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  Sir  Walter 
James,  and  others ;  well-deserved  thanks  were 
voted  to  the  Treasurer,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
Clutton,  and  the  Curator,  Mr.  C.  B.  Allen. 
Amongst  the  contributions  for  the  evening, 
there  were  a  large  number  which  tended  to 
show  that— whether  through  the  agency  of  this 
institution  or  otherwise  —  improvement  has 
already  been  effected  in  Art-work.  We  may 
specially  allude  to  the  metal-work  of  Messrs. 
Hart  and  Mr.  Skidmore,  and  to  the  glass  shown  in 
designs  or  specimens,  by  Messrs.  Powell,  Mr.  A. 
O'Connor,  Mr.  Oliphant,  and  Mr.  Lavers ;  also  to 
the  glass  mosaic  of  Mr.  Stevens.  Sir  Charles 
Barry  lent  the  model  of  the  design  for  the 
Crystal  Palace,  with  the  additions  proposed  by 
him — which  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  could 
not  be  carried  out,  as  the  domes  would  have 
supplied  the  culminating  features  now  so  much 
needed  for  the  effective  grouping  of  the  whole. 
The  report  read  by  Mr.  Scott,  the  Treasurer, 
dwelt  upon  a  fact  often  insisted  upon  in  these 
pages,  that  in  the  best  days  of  Art — whether 
under  the  civilisation  of  the  ancient  world,  or  in 
the  days  which  heralded  our  own,” — painting  and 
sculpture,  in  their  highest  branches,  no  less  than 
all  kinds  of  decorative  and  industrial  Art,  were 
departments  of  one  general  art, — Architecture. 
This  art  had  the  peculiarity,  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  fine-arts,  of  requiring  for  its 
perfection,  workmen  and  artists  in  nearly  the 
whole  range  of  Art.  The  connection  referred 
to,  however,  had  latterly  been  lost ;  the  public 
appeared  unaware  of  its  having  ever  existed,  and 
the  humble  artificers  employed  in  decorative 
work  had  been  allowed  to  go  without  any  means 
for  their  improvement ;  and  the  report  claimed 
for  the  institution  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
public  and  systematic  step  towards  a  better- 
ordered  system. 

We  would  express  an  earnest  hope,  that  atten¬ 
tion  will  continue  to  be  directed  to  making  the 
collection  one  of  a  general  character.  Hitherto, 
doubtless,  there  has  been  ample  reason  for  the 
course  through  which  the  collection  has  assumed 
a  prominent  mediaeval  aspect, — casts  of  Gothic 
ornaments  being  most  readily  attainable,  besides 
being  part  of  the  necessary  provision  of  those 
records  of  national  antiquities  rapidly  perishing, 
the  importance  of  which  has  been  repeatedly 
expressed.  It  will,  however,  we  think,  be  felt 
that  the  exclusive  study  of  auy  one  style — and  as 
in  this  case,  one  the  modern  practice  of  which 
has  not  been  the  medium  of  expressing  much 
original  thought — is  not  the  only  course  that 
would  be  judicious  with  a  view  to  that  future 
in  architecture  and  Ornamental  Art  to  which 
many  are  hopefully  looking.  We  have  not 
the  shadow  of  an  imputation  to  make  against 
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the  able  professional  gentlemen  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  :  had  no  disclaimer  of  such  views  as  we 
refer  to  been  put  forth,  it  would  equally  have 
been  beyond  our  thought  to  do  so.  We  deem 
it  right,  however,  to  say,  that  an  erroneous  im¬ 
pression  is  likely  to  be  conveyed  by  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  an  altar  fitted  up  with  elaborate  furniture 
and  lighted  candles,  according  to  the  practice  of 
one  particular  sect.  Such  exhibitions  are  liable 
to  be  connected  with  the  names  of  the  clergy 
who  were  present ;  and  together  with  the  inte¬ 
rest  taken  by  the  Ecclesiologieal  Society  in  the 
Museum,  will  lead  the  public  to  believe  that  the 
objects  of  the  institution  are  different  from  what 
is  represented,  and  from  what  they  are.  So  far 
as  we  ourselves  can  have  any  apprehension  of 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  over  an  undertaking 
of  this  important  character,  it  is  confined  to  what 
would  lead  us  to  deprecate  that  which  of  late  years 
has  tended — if  to  the  knowledge  of  mediaeval 
architecture,  and  to  the  preservation  of  many  of 
its  examples — certainly  as  much  in  opposition 
to,  as  in  favour  of  the  progress  of  Art.  Iu  short 
narrow-mindedness  has  been  the  great  obstacle 
to  the  infusion  of  Art  into  general  architectural 
practice.  Enlarged  and  liberal  views  on  Art 
are,  we  believe,  to  be  looked  for  from  the  pro¬ 
fession,  rather  than  from  their  patrons  iu  church 
architecture  :  indeed,  the  too  imitative  character 
of  the  works  of  late  years  has,  we  believe,  re¬ 
sulted  from  great  deference  to  the  dictation  of  a 
class  amongst  the  clergy,  who  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  looked  upon  works  with  anything 
of  the  true  artist-feeling.  Therefore,  to  prevent 
misconception  of  every  kind,  we  hope  that  in 
futiu-e  years  the  names  of  a  greater  proportion 
of  laymen — lovers  of  Art — will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  proceedings. 

In  our  notice  of  the  conversazione,  last  year, 
we  took  occasion  to  remark,  that  — admitting  the 
want  of  artist-workmen  —  the  great  impe¬ 
diment,  so  far  as  the  artisan  was  concerned,  to 
the  manifestation  of  good  Art  in  buildings,  was 
the  difficulty  of  an  architect’s  finding  those  who 
were  competent  in  the  simple  manipulation  of 
their  trades.  Whatever  design  or  mechanical 
contrivance  varied  from  ordinary  routine  (as  it 
must  necessarily  do,  if  good  in  point  of  Art), 
there  was  intolerable  difficulty  in  getting  it  exe¬ 
cuted.  This  arose  partly  from  positive  ignorance 
in  the  workman,  of  his  professed  handicraft — 
partly  from  the  conceit  and  prejudice  which 
always  accompany  such  ignorance.  We  trusted 
that  nothing  which  might  be  done  by  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  this  institution,  would  interfere  with 
that  sense  of  the  principle  of  subordination 
which  is  so  necessary  to  the  execution  of  great 
works,  beside  those  of  architecture  and  decora¬ 
tion.  We  urged  that  the  Axt-result  was  the  only 
proper  consideration ;  and  that  not  only  would 
real  ability  willingly  look  to  that,  but  that  it 
would  constantly  have  to  undertake,  in  the  mere 
earning  of  a  livelihood,  work  which  might  appear 
to  be  of  a  very  humble  description. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  views  that 
we  expressed — formed  from  experience  of  the 
demeanor  and  abilities  of  artisans  in  work  of 
simple  and  straightforward  character — have  been 
thought  deserving  of  attention,  or  whether  the 
committee  have  it  in  their  power  to  amend  the 
evils  which  they  best  know  to  exist ;  but  we  are 
pretty  sure — whatever  the  advantages  to  us  of 
the  Architectural  Museum — that  the  education 
of  artisans  will  be  defective  in  some  of  the  chief 
essentials,  unless  such  views  are  regarded,  if, 
indeed,  some  degree  of  injury  to  Art,  or  to  the 
class  of  artisans,  do  not  result.  Our  original 
reason  for  dwelling  upon  the  point  arose  from 
the  tone  of  certain  addresses  to  the  workmen, — 
in  whose  welfare  and  social  elevation  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  repeat  we  feel  deep  interest. 

The  “evening”  to  which  we  have  above 
alluded,  as  more  especially  devoted  to  the  Art- 
workmen,  was  largely  attended — there  being 
certainly  above  200  present.  The  meeting  was 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  Mr. 
Ruskin,  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowtell — - 
but  it  derived  much  interest  from  the  remarks 
of  several  of  the  workmen,  who  having  been 
invited  to  take  share  in  the  proceedings,  did  so 
with  much  judgment  and  good  sense. 

The  value  of  this  Institution  is  sufficiently 
obvious  :  to  the  Art-workmen  it  is  a  school  of 
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immense  worth  :  to  the  public  also  it  is  abun¬ 
dant  in  useful  lessons  :  aud  beyond  question  out 
of  its  proper  support  must  arise  vast  benefits  to 
the  profession  generally.  Other  opportunities 
will  occur  of  watching  and  reporting  its  progress. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


Paris. — The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  for  a  long 
time  under  repairs,  begins  to  look  well.  The  gallery 
of  the  Kings  of  France,  over  the  principal  entrance, 
will  contain  28  statues,  each  11  feet  high;  five  of 
them  are  already  placed,  and  have  a  tine  efFect. 
When  the  approaches  to  the  church  shall  have  been 
finished,  the  whole  will  present  a  grand  aspect, — 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  number  of  houses 
already  demolished  in  Paris,  it  is  said  that  many 
more  are  destined  to  fall;  a  vast  plan  of  “New 
Paris  ”  in  numerous  streets,  is  now  preparing,  which 
will  bo  sent  to  the  various  “Mairies,”  to  be  there 
examined  by  the  parties  interested. — Several  new 
rooms  have  been  opened  in  the  Louvre,  in  the 
Greek  and  Egyptian  department ;  a  splendid  frieze, 
representing  the  “  Battle  of  the  Amazons,”  several 
thermae,  and  other  antiquities,  have  been  added; 
the  antiquities  found  in  Algeria  are  also  numerous. 
—  At  Constantine,  a  chamber  ornamented  with 
paintings  has  been  opened  in  the  vault  containing 
the  tomb  of  Procilius  ;  the  paintings  are  in  the 
host  Etruscan  style. — Death  has  taken  M.  Barre, 
chief  engraver  of  the  Mint.  He  was  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  talent ;  at  17  he  entered  the  Mint  as  a 
simple  workman,  and  in  1842  was  created  “  Graveur 
General  des  Monnaies;”  he  died  full  of  honours, 
and  much  respected. — The  exhibition  of  English 
Art  here  has  excited  great  surprise,  and,  generally, 
great  admiration,  although  this  last  feeling  is  little 
expressed  ;  French  vanity  always  will  predominate. 
—French  artists,  seduced  b}-  the  agents  of  the  New 
York  Exhibition  to  contribute  their  works,  are  now 
in  the  lamentable  case  of  expenses  to  pa}7,  and 
damages,  &c.,  to  support.- — The  town  of  Versailles 
has  just  established  an  Art-Union  ;  the  annual 
subscription  is  10  f. — The  Bank  of  Carrel  lent,  about 
40  years  ago,  200,000  f.  on  paintings  valued  by  Ger¬ 
man  cognoscenti  at  140, 700  f. ;  they  have  been  offered 
by  auction,  and  have  realised  20, 720  f.,  another  of 
those  frequent  delusions  of  picture  speculating. — 
M.  Hope’s  pictures,  recently  sold,  realised  only 
small  sums  : — “  The  Siege  of  Saragossa,”  by  H. 
Yernet,  sold  for  13,300f.  (it  was  bought  for  6000f. 
at  Thevenin’s  sale) ;  “  The  Field  of  Battle,”  by  P. 
Delaroche,  6150f. ;  “The  Sentinel,”  by  Meinonier, 
4550f.,  to  Mr.  Van  Cuyck  ;  “  The  Green  Grocer,” 
by  Van  Schendcl,  3300  f.  The  most  important 
painting  was  by  Hobbema,  and  has  given  cause  to 
a  law-suit,  having  been  claimed  by  M.  Hubert 
Robert  ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  ottered  for  sale 
at  present.  The  articles  of  virtu  brought  high 
prices,  the  porcelain  of  Sevres  particularly  :  a  ser¬ 
vice  of  old  Sevres,  of  105  pieces,  blue  ground,  was 
sold  for  20,500f.  to  a  dealer,  M.  Beurdeley ;  a  ser¬ 
vice,  “pate  tendre,”  118  pieces,  2600f.  ;  two  mag¬ 
nificent  vases  of  Chinese  porcelain,  2050f.  The 
ancient  Raphael  ware,  majolica,  enamels,  bronzes, 
also  sold  high  ;  a  porphyry  vase,  4500  f.,  to  M. 
Rutter;  a  fine  vase,  lapis  lazuli,  3500 f.,  M.  Fould; 
a  small  mirror,  which  cost  M.  Hope  600  f.,  was  sold 
for  8050  f.,  to  M.  Manheim :  it  certainly  is  very 
beautiful,  but  sold  ridiculously  high.  In  the 
Limoges  enamel,  a  coffer,  hi  ebony,  covered  with 
enamel  panels,  4500f. ;  a  square  snuff-box,  gold 
and  enamel,  1561  f. ;  an  equestrian  statue  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  in  silver,  5000f.,  to  M.  Rutter. 
Many  other  articles,  curious  and  too  numerous  to 
enumerate,  were  also  sold  at  high  prices ;  the  total 
amount  of  the  sale  was  above  a  million  francs, 
40,0007. — The  new  church  of  St.  Clotilde  is  nearly 
finished ;  it  will  add  a  remarkable  feature  to  the 
architecture  of  Paris.— A  painter  of  considerable 
talent  is  recently  dead,  M.  P.  F.  Trezel,  at  the  age 
of  73  ;  pupil  of  Lemire  and  Prudhon,  he  was 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  belonged  to 
a  school  of  which  few  remain. 

Vienna. — A  Dusseldorf  painter  named  Brewer 
has  been  for  some  time  working  here.  He  has 
acquired  some  reputation  and  proposes  settling  in 
Vienna ;  he  has  executed  many  portraits,  and  in 
his  atelier  are  two  historical  pictures,  the  subject 
of  one  of  which  is  from  English  history — “The 
Capture  of  Roger  Mortimer,  the  Paramour  of 
Isabella,  Queen  of  Edward  II.” — Two  artists  have 
lately  died  here ;  one  is  Swarff  the  sculptor,  and  the 
other  F.  Hogler,  also  a  sculptor.  The  latter  died 
on  the  12th  of  May,  aged  53  years.  His  reputation 
was  founded  on  the  excellence  and  great  number 
of  busts  and  portrait  statues  he  had  executed- — 
among  the  latter  of  which  were  those  of  the  Austrian 
generals  Radctzky,  Haynau,  Clamm,  &c. 


FAME. 

FROM  THE  SCULPTURE  BY  C.  RAUCH. 

Op  the  modem  sculptors  of  Germany,  the  three 
which  hold  the  highest  place  in  the  estimation 
of  their  countrymen  are  C.  Rauch,  Schwanthaler, 
and  Thorwaldsen :  the  Germans  claim  the  last 
as  their  own,  because  he  was  of  Teutonic  descent, 
although  Denmark  had  the  honour  of  being  his 
birthplace.  Christian  Rauch  was  born  at  Arol- 
sen,  in  the  department  of  Waldeck,  in  1777,  and 
was  early  placed  with  a  sculptor  of  his  native 
town,  to  carve  the  ornaments  in  wood  and  stone 
for  frames,  tombs,  and  other  similar  works. 
From  Arolsen  he  went  to  Cassel,  and  engaged 
himself  to  the  sculptor  C.  Ruhl,  employing, 
however,  all  his  leisure  hours  from  his  usual 
occupations  in  modelling  after  nature.  In  1797, 
family  affairs  called  him  to  Berlin,  and  here  he 
was  placed  in  circumstances  altogether  foreign 
to  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  yet  being 
surrounded  by  Art  and  artists  he  did  not  lose 
such  advantages  as  were  within  his  reach  :  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  young 
men  who  were  studying  there,  and  also  got 
introduced  to  several  persons  of  eminence,  and 
also  to  the  King  himself.  Rauch  made  great 
progress  now,  and  sculptured  some  bas-reliefs, 
from  the  designs  of  Schadow,  for  the  Medical 
Institute  of  Berlin. 

In  1804  he  started  for  Italy  in  company,  and 
at  the  expense,  of  Count  Sandresky,  travelling 
through  the  south  of  France  and  Geneva  to 
Rome.  Here,  his  enthusiasm  for  Art,  his  appli¬ 
cation,  and  his  talents  gained  him  universal 
respect  and  esteem.  Thorwaldsen  took  especial 
interest  in  him,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  works  of  this  sculptor  had  considerable 
influence  on  the  style  of  the  young  German, 
though  he  was  never  professedly  his  pupil.  Of 
the  principal  works  executed  by  Rauch  when  at 
Rome,  up  to  the  year  1811,  we  may  instance  a 
bas-relief  of  “  Phocdrus  and  Hippolytus,”  “  Mars 
and  Venus  wounded  by  Diomed,”and  several 
busts  of  distinguished  persons. 

Rome  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  the  French ; 
Napoleon  I.  resolved  upon  an  exposition  of 
the  fine  arts  in  the  capital,  and  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the 
works  sent  in  for  exhibition.  Rauch  was  nomi¬ 
nated  a  member  of  this  committee,  and  an 
article  in  the  French  official  paper  the  Moniteur, 
which  contained  a  list  of  names,  attracting  the 
notice  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  then  at 
Memel,  he  made  enquiries  of  his  minister 
Humboldt,  to  ascertain  whether  this  was  the 
same  Rauch  whom  he  had  known  at  Berlin  in 
years  past.  Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  the 
King  granted  him  an  annual  pension  of  four 
hundred  crowns  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  Rome. 

In  1810  Rauch  was  commissioned  by  the  King 
to  apply  to  Canova  for  a  monument  to  the  Queen, 
then  recently  deceased  ;  Canova  returned  for 
answer  that  he  “  considered  Rauch  quite  com¬ 
petent  to  undertake  any  task  of  this  nature,  and 
that  he  would  execute  a  work  quite  worthy  of 
its  destination.”  In  the  following  year  he  was 
therefore  summoned  to  Berlin  to  enter  into 
competition  with  other  German  sculptors.  His 
design  was  the  successful  one,  and  he  returned 
to  Italy,  on  account  of  ill-health,  to  execute  it. 
It  was  completed  in  1813,  and  in  the  following 
year  Rauch  superintended  its  erection  at  Char- 
lottenberg  :  the  King  expressed  his  approbation 
by  conferring  on  Rauch  the  professorship  of 
sculpture  in  the  Academy,  and  also  nominated 
him  a  member  of  the  Academical  Senate. 

His  statue  of  “  Fame,”  or  “  Victory,”  (for  we 
believe  the  work  is  known  in  Germany  by  the 
latter  title)  in  the  possession  of  her  Majesty,  and 
standing  in  the  principal  drawing-room  at  Os¬ 
borne,  is,  we  believe,  a  small  replica  of  a  work 
executed  for  a  public  purpose  in  Berlin  or 
Munich;  Rauch  modelled  several  statues  of 
“  Victory,”  of  which  six  adorn  the  Walhalla. 
Like  all  his  works  of  this  kind  it  exhibits  a 
remarkable  combination  of  vigorous  conception 
and  grace  :  a  profile  view  of  the  figure  is 
peculiarly  elegant,  but  we  considered  the  front 
view  better  adapted  to  our  purpose. , 


SCENERY  OF  THE  STAGE. 


A  second  visit  to  the  Princess’  Theatre  still 
more  strongly  confirms  the  opinion  we  expressed 
of  the  gorgeous  yet  elegant  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Kean  has  brought  out  “  Henry  VIII.”  It  would 
be  impossible,  we  should  think,  to  surpass  the 
magnificence  and  appropriateness  of  the  cos¬ 
tumes  worn  by  the  characters  of  the  play,  and 
the  artistic  manner  in  which  the  actors  are 
grouped  on  the  stage,  whether  in  small  num¬ 
bers,  or  in  masses,  as  in  the  “  Banqueting  ”  and 
“  Christening  ”  scenes.  The  whole  of  the  scenery 
is  admirably  painted  by  Mr.  Grieve  and  his 
assistants,  and  as  the  views  are  taken  from  the 
best  authorities  who  have  left  us  records  of 
ancient  London,  their  fidelity  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  But  the  great  triumph  in  connection 
with  the  scenic  display  is  in  “  Katherine’s 
Dream,”  where  the  angels  appear  to  her  :  this  is 
a  wonderful  piece  of  stage  illusion,  and  yet  it 
can  scarcely  be  called  “illusion,”  for  the  beautiful 
spirits  are  real  flesh  and  blood.  The  picture 
they  present  is  one  that  Guido  or  Correggio 
might  have  painted,  and  yet  Art  could  never 
reach  the  loveliness  of  this  scene  :  we  would 
heartily  recommend  every  artist  to  go  and  study 
it — its  grouping,  attitude,  and  action,  light  and 
shade.  But  to  see  it  as  it  ought  to  be  studied, 
the  spectator  should  be  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  house,  as  he  enters  it,  otherwise  he  loses 
much  of  the  powerful  effect  of  the  shadows  on 
the  faces,  as  the  light  falls  on  them  from  the 
left  of  the  stage  ;  the  left,  that  is,  with  reference 
to  the  audience.  The  recollection  of  this 
“  Dream  ”  will  long  linger  on  the  memory  of 
those  who  have  seen  it.  We  find  we  uninten¬ 
tionally  erred  last  month  in  connecting  the 
name  of  Mr.  Planche  with  the  “  getting  up  ”  of 
this  play  ;  this  gentleman  has  had  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  it  :  the  merit  of  the  various 
illustrations  is  due  to  the  historical  knowledge 
and  the  taste  of  Mr.  Kean  himself,  aided  to 
some  extent  by  the  gentlemen  whose  names  we 
mentioned  —  Col.  Hamilton  Smith,  Sir  Charles 
Young,  Mr.  H.  Shaw,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  G.  God¬ 
win,  F.S.A.  :  to  them  Mr.  Kean  expresses  his 
obligations  in  his  preface  to  the  play-bill.  The 
public,  too,  are  scarcely  less  indebted  to  those 
who  bring  their  knowledge  to  bear  upon  matters 
which  not  only  minister  to  our  pleasures,  but 
also  are  sources  of  instruction  to  us :  for  such 
representations  as  those  of  Henry  VIII.,  aud  of 
the  other  dramas  of  Shakespeare  which  have 
been  produced  at  the  Princess’  in  a  like  spirit 
of  magnificence  and  historical  truth,  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  pageants  of  amusement  ; 
as  showing — 

“  The  very  age  and  body  of  the  times. 

Its  form  aud  fashion,” 

they  occupy  a  more  important  position ;  they 
at  once  carry  the  spectator  back  to  the  periods 
when  these  great  historical  events  were  trans¬ 
acted  ;  the  actors — princes,  nobles,  and  people — 
pass  before  the  eye  as  they  looked,  and  walked, 
and  talked ;  and  a  world  which  for  centuries 
has  been  numbered  with  the  dead,  again  lives, 
and  moves,  and  acts,  within  the  contracted 
limits  of  a  theatrical  stage.  It  is  the  “scrupulous 
adherence  to  historical  truth  in  costume,  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  the  multiplied  details  of  action,” 
which  gives  so  much  value  to  these  dramatic 
representations,  contrasting  so  forcibly  with 
what  we  have  heard  our  fathers  talk  about,  when 
Garrick  played  Macbeth  in  a  bag-wig  and  queue, 
snuff-coloured  coat  with  steel  buttons,  and  broad 
lappelled  waistcoat  of  embroidered  silk  or  satin  ; 
a  burlesque  on  the  character  of  Scotland’s 
monarch.  For  some  years  past  a  desire  after 
truthfulness  and  accuracy  has  actuated  both 
theatrical  managers  and  the  public ;  neither 
could  i-est  satisfied  with  the  talent  of  the  actor, 
however  great,  without  the  aid  of  the  scene- 
painter  and  the  costumier  to  endorse  the  illusion, 
as  it  were.  The  predecessors  of  Mr.  KeaD,  in  the 
various  metropolitan  theatres,  have  led  the  way 
in  the  work  of  reformation,  but  to  him  is  due 
the  merit  of  perfecting  wliat  others  had  well 
begun.  Months  of  labour  and  anxiety  must 
have  been  spent  in  producing  “  Henry  VIII.”  as 
it  is  now  presented  to  us. 
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LOCAL  MUSEUMS. 

We  have  frequently  enforced  the  importance  of 
local  collections  throughout  England,  and  con¬ 
trasted  our  want  of  such  institutions  with  their 
abundance  on  the  continent.  In  advocating 
their  claim  to  public  sympathy  and  support,  we 
have  done  so  on  purely  educational  grounds. 
We  are  not  of  the  class  who  regard  museums 
merely  in  the  light  of  innocent  amusements,  and 
still  less  do  we  belong  to  another  class  who  con¬ 
sider  them  as  collections  of  curiosities,  only  to 
be  tolerated  as  lumber  rooms.  The  truth  is 
that  we  yet  want  a  certain  amount  of  popular 
education  to  enable  the  public  in  general  pro¬ 
perly  to  appreciate  and  use  the  collections  freely 
thrown  open  to  them.  Half  the  interest  of  a 
thing  frequently  lies  in  its  history,  which,  if  not 
known,  renders  it  of  little  or  no  value;  and 
hundreds  who  visit  our  national  museum  look 
at  what  they  do  not  understand  and  cannot 
appreciate ;  yet,  we  believe,  there  are  none  of 
these  listless  saunterers  through  the  rooms  who 
might  not  be  converted  into  interested  students, 
if  any  one  would  be  at  the  trouble  to  prepare 
their  minds  for  the  due  enjoyment  of  what  they 
were  about  to  see  by  a  little  preliminary  teach¬ 
ing.  It  would  therefore  be  a  useful  duty  in 
schools  and  workshops  to  give  familiar  comments 
on  the  principal  contents  of  museums  before 
they  were  visited  by  the  children  or  workmen, 
and  in  this  way  increase  their  gratification,  and 
add  to  their  general  knowledge. 

It  is  impossible  to  value  too  highly  that  edu¬ 
cation  which  reaches  the  mind  through  the  eye. 
It  is  the  first  which  willingly  engages  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  infant,  and  the  last  which  attracts  the 
failing  faculties  of  the  aged.  Local  museums 
might  therefore  be  made  the  agreeable  and  silent 
teachers  of  many  who  could  not  wade  through 
books,  or  whose  minds  could  only  be  reached 
by  the  curiosity  they  would  incite.  The  most 
uncultivated  mind  would  take  some  interest  in 
the  objects  found  in  his  own  city  or  village,  and 
the  surprise  one  might  feel  at  such  things  being 
valued  by  scholars,  would  naturally  induce 
questioning  as  to  the  reason,  and  lead  by  imper¬ 
ceptible  steps  to  a  comprehension  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  value  to  himself  and  others ;  because 
in  the  case  of  the  exhumation  of  relics,  such  a 
person  would  be  careful  to  preserve  what  he  might 
otherwise  destroy,  presuming  the  discovery 
of  no  interest  or  use.  Indeed  science  has  been 
deprived  by  ignorance  of  much  of  this  kind  ; 
and  the  record  of  discoveries  as  frequently  are 
accompanied  by  notices  of  wanton  destruction. 

A  local  museum  in  a  town  is  therefore  a  silent 
teacher,  and  in  the  hands  of  resident  clergy,  or 
the  educated  classes,  might  aid  mechanics’  insti¬ 
tutes  and  lecture  halls,  as  the  repository  of 
proofs  in  history  and  science,  there  enforced  by 
the  lecturer.  We  believe  that  the  true  uses  of 
local  museums  have  never  yet  been  clearly  and 
properly  promulgated,  and  enjoyed.  They  are 
a  large  ingredient  in  the  educational  scheme, 
still  unworked ;  lying  like  gold  in  its  native  bed, 
and  wanting  the  refiner  to  make  it  more  precious. 

The  new  bill  for  the  establishment  of  local 
museums  will  be  of  much  value,  and  help  in  a 
great  degree  to  do  away  with  the  reproach  which 
our  Gallic  neighbours  bring  against  us  of  caring 
nothing  for  our  native  history  or  antiquities. 
We  trust  to  see  a  better  history  of  ancient 
England  yet  compiled,  by  the  aid  of  such  collec¬ 
tions,  than  the  fragmentary  contributions  to  its 
pages  we  hitherto  possess. 

The  City  of  London  singularly  enough,  as  well 
as  our  so-called  British  Museum,  have  done  little 
or  nothing  to  aid  these  researches.  Our  museum 
is  remarkable  for  abundance  of  everything  not 
British,  and  the  Guildhall  has  nothing  to  show 
but  a  few  antiquities  found  beneath  the  Royal 
Exchange.  As  fast  as  antiquities  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  city,  they  have  been  destroyed,  or 
secured  by  private  persons.  Lucky  for  science 
is  it,  that  there  are  some  individuals  who  care  for 
what  no  one  else  values  or  protects.  There 
is,  however,  an  opportunity  of  removing  the 
odium  of  the  want  which  the  City  has  of  its  early 
historic  antiquities,  as  the  extensive  collections 
of  Mr.  Roach  Smith  are  now  to  be  secured. 
For  twenty  -  five  years  has  he  assiduously 
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watched  over  and  preserved  the  various  relics 
of  Roman,  Saxon,  and  medieval  antiquites  ex¬ 
humed  within  its  boundary ;  and  his  collection 
is  unrivalled  as  a  local  museum  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  The  unanimous  voice  of  the  press 
has  stamped  its  value,  and  the  numerous  allu¬ 
sions  made  to  it  by  writers  on  history  and 
antiquity,  testify  to  its  general  importance. 
The  city  at  present  possesses  a  mayor  fully  alive 
to  the  value  and  importance  of  Art,  and  we  hope 
to  see  London  take  the  lead  in  establishing  a 
civic  museum  which  should  include  Mr.  Roach 
Smith's  collection,  and  the  many  other  rarities 
which  would  be  drawn  towards  it. 


THE 

EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES  BY  THE 
BROTHERS  CHALON,  R.A., 

AT  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

Our  remarks  concerning  the  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  J ohn  J.  Chalon, 
and  Mi\  Alfred  E.  Chalon,  seem  to  have  been 
wrongly  understood  by  one  or  two  corre¬ 
spondents,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to 
respect.  Our  protest  against  the  demand 
of  one  shilling  for  admission,  and  sixpence 
for  the  catalogue,  applied  not  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  exhibition,  but  to  any  exhibition 
which  the  society  institutes  at  its  rooms, 
as,  for  instance,  their  late  exhibitions  of 
the  works  of  Etty  and  of  Mulready. 
The  society  professes  to  be  established  for 
“  the  encouragement  of  Art ;  ”  its  purpose  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  to  render  Art  as  extensively 
as  possible  a  source  of  enjoyment  and  in¬ 
struction  :  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  teacher  of 
the  masses  ;  and  every  inducement  ought 
to  be  held  out  to  “the  many  ”  to  visit  any 
collection  of  works  gathered  together  there. 
We  confess  we  ourselves  paid  eighteen-pence 
reluctantly :  whether  we  received  a  sufficient 
return  for  the  money  is  not  the  question. 
But  it  seems  to  us  quite  certain  that  so 
long  as  this  large  amount  is  demanded,  so 
long  will  visitors  to  the  Adelphi  be  few  and 
far  between.  The  demand  is,  in  our  view, 
utterly  inexcusable — considered  either  as  a 
point  of  duty  or  a  matter  of  policy  ;  and  we 
do  not  doubt  that  a  larger  revenue  would 
be  derived  to  the  society  by  a  charge  of 
half  the  “accustomed  fees.”  We  believe 
that  even  now,  if  this  principle  be  adopted,  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  will  visit  the 
collection  furnished  by  the  Brothers  Chalon ; 
and  the  visit  will  not  be  without  its  ample 
recompense.  Among  the  landscapes  of 
the  deceased  painter,  there  are  many  which 
possess  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of 
Art : — depth,  tone,  vigour,  and  character, 
—  and  which  show  an  intense  love  and 
enthusiastic  study  of  nature.  Such  works 
are  to  be  examined  apart  from  an  abundance 
of  first  thoughts  and  crude  studies  by  which 
they  are  surrounded  :  and  more  than  enough 
will  be  found  to  show  that  the  artist  was  a 
man  of  genius,  whose  error  was  one  which 
at  least  demands  respect — an  indifference 
to  or  scorn  of  popularity  :  his  was  a  love 
of  Art  for  its  own  “exceeding  great 
reward  and  a  luxurious  enjoyment 
of  what  is  natural  and  truthful.  His 
works,  indeed,  afford  evidence  of  that  cha¬ 
racter  which  all  his  friends  and  brother 
artists  accord  to  him — exceeding  amiability 
of  disposition,  and  thorough  goodness  of 
heart.  He  has  here  his  monument :  we 
should  approach  it  with  respect  and  homage  ; 
and  not  pass  it  by  with  indifference  or 
neglect.  On  these  walls  hang  the  produce 
of  a  life  of  conscientious  labour  ;  of  earnest 
aspirations  after  excellence  ;  of  fervent 
hopes  as  well  as  resolute  efforts  to  do  all 
things  well. 
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The  collection  consists  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pictures  and  sketches 
by  the  late  J.  J.  Chalon  ;  mingled  with  a 
large  number  of  pictures  and  sketches  by 
his  brother,  A.  E.  Chalon,  who  has  been 
the  fashionable  painter  of  his  age  ;  and,  par . 
excellence,  the  artist  of  ladies  for  a  long 
period.  He  has  produced  many  works 
without  labouring  in  fetters— such  as  the 
admirable  portrait  of  Rachel  in  this  exhi¬ 
bition  :  and  these  sustain  his  fame  high 
among  the  best  painters  of  the  epoch.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Chalon  indeed  achieved  the  popularity 
which  his  brother  either  disdained  to  seek 
or  failed  to  obtain. 

The  exhibition  is  interesting  chiefly  as  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Chalon. 
It  is  better  than  a  written  book  :  more  in¬ 
structive  than  a  long-drawn  epitaph  :  and 
the  brother  has  done  justly  and  rightly — 
in  his  natural  and  holy  pride — to  submit 
to  public  view  these  large  results  of  an  in¬ 
dustrious  and  well-spent  life  on  the  part  of 
one  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  said  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  Longfellow  : — 

“  lie  is  not  dead :  he’s  but  departed, — 

For  the  artist  never  dies !  ” 

- ♦ - 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRADULENT  “PROOFS”  FROM  WORN  PLATES. 
[The  following  letter  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  Messrs.  Day,  the  eminent  copper-plate  and 
lithographic  printers.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
publish  it ;  Messrs.  Day  have  a  right  to  speak 
for  themselves.  They  will  find  but  few  to  agree 
with  them  as  to  the  conclusions  they  draw ;  it 
is  against  every  principle  of  common  sense  and 
justice,  to  contend  that  he  who  assists  another 
to  commit  a  fraud  does  not  participate  in  the 
crime.  The  only  question  to  be  determined  is 
whether  they  did,  or  did  not  believe,  the  thing 
they  printed  was  to  be  described  and  disposed 
of  as  the  thing  it  was  not — as  purporting  to  be  of 
greater  value  than  what  it  actually  was.  Upon 
this  principle  the  die-sinker  who  engraves  and 
stamps  an  imitation  of  the  sovereign,  to  order, 
subjects  himself  to  no  complaint  on  the  part  of 
him  who  takes  a  piece  of  brass  in  lieu  of  his 
twenty  good  shillings.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
parties  whom  Messrs.  Day  name ;  we  cannot  say 
if  they  are  guilty  or  innocent.  But  it  is  quite 
clear  that  of  many  worn-out  plates,  impressions 
have  been  taken,  which  have  been  sold  ag 
artists'  proofs,  Messrs.  Day  will  not,  we  think, 
defend  the  practice  of  selling,  however  much 
they  may  be  disposed  to  excuse  that  of  'printing, 
such  plates  under  such  circumstances  ! 

No  doubt,  we  shall  be  again  and  again  called 
upon  to  notice  this  matter ;  for  the  present,  we 
leave  it  where  it  is  ;  having  sufficiently  cautioned 
the  public  to  beware  when  they  go  into  a  sale¬ 
room  or  look  into  a  suspicious  shop,  inasmuch  as 
by  prints  as  well  as  by  pictures  they  may  be 
taken  in. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Art-Journal.” 

Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  in  re¬ 
ference  to  a  paragraph  that  appeared  in  your  last 
number,  oil  the  subject  of  the  issue  and  sale  of 
spurious  proofs  from  important  plates  by  Landseer 
and  others.  In  the  course  of  your  remarks  upon 
the  subject,  you  blame  the  printers  with  being  the 
cause  of  such  impressions  being  distributed,  and 
intimate  that  the  printer  should  refuse  to  work 
such  copies  from  the  plates.  You  promise  in  a 
future  number  to  give  the  names  of  those  printers 
who  do  not  do  such  work,  and  you  remark  that  you 
■would  give  the  names  of  those  who  do  such  work, 
only  that  so  doing  might  render  you  liable  for 
action  for  libel.  It  is  very  desirous,  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  to  release  you  from  all  fear  of  being  pursued 
for  libel,  by  at  once  voluntarily  publishing  the  fact 
that  we  do  print  India  paper  impressions  from  plates 
for  publishers,  and  we  beg  most  distinctly  to  deny 
that  we  should  have  any  right  to  refuse  to  print 
such  impression  or  impressions  of  any  other  quality 
that  our  customer  the  publisher  might  be  pleased 
to  order.  It  would  be  absurd,  unbusiness-like,  and 
totally  uncalled-for,  for  us  to  dictate  to  the  owner 
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of  the  property  what  stj’le  of  impression  he  should 
be  at  liberty  to  print.  And  now,  as  to  the  cause  of 
such  impressions  being  allowed  to  get  into  circula¬ 
tion,  I  think,  upon  examination,  you  will  find  that 
the  whole  blame  rests  with  those  leading  publishers 
who  have  sold  some  of  their  finest  plates  to  those 
persons  who  are  now  issuing  such  cheap,  and  at  the 
same  time  good,  editions  from  them.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  only  work  for  one  firm  engaged  in 
the  business  of  buying  fine  plates  from  the  original 
publishers,  in  order  to  supply  an  enormous  market 
at  perhaps  one-sixth  of  the  original  publication 
prices.  I  print  very  largely  for  Slessrs.  Somers  & 
Isaacs,  of  Hounsditch,  and  I  find  the  plates  I  hold 
for  them  bear  the  publication  of,  and  were  bought 
from,  the  following  leading  publishers  : — Messrs. 
Henry  Graves  &  Co.,  Heriug  &  Remington,  Thomas 
M'Lean,  and  E.  Gambart  &  Co.  Now  I  would 
most  respectfully,  but  urgently,  submit  to  you  that 
if,  as  you  say,  “  infamy”  attaches  to  anyone  at  all 
for  supplying  the  general  public  with  very  cheap 
India  and  other  impressions  of  really  fine  plates,  it 
must  attach,  I  should  say,  to  the  original  publisher 
of  the  plates,  who,  if  he  really  desired  to  protect 
thoroughly  and  effectually  his  original  supporters, 
would  have  destroyed  the  plates,  or  at  all  events 
have  kept  them  in  his  own  hands.  But  if  the  pub¬ 
lisher  sells  his  plates  unconditionally,  he  surrenders 
thereby  the  protection  he  ought  to  afford  his  original 
subscribers ;  and  I  further  presume  that  the  man 
who  pays  a  very  large  sum  for  a  plate,  presuming 
there  is  no  condition  to  the  contrary-  at  the  time  of 
purchasing,  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  issue  to  the 
public  any  description  of  impression  he  may  choose 
to  have  worked ;  and  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  no 
more  unfair  to  print  an  India  proof  and  sell  it  at 
one-sixtli  of  the  original  price.  If  injury  is  done 
to  the  holder  of  the  original  proofs,  injury  is  done 
in  exactly  a  proportionate  degree  to  the  holder  of 
an  original  print.  This  fact  seems  to  escape  the 
notice  of  those  who  generally  argue  this  question, 
but  to  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  upon  the  point. 

It  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  cause  you  very  great 
astonishment  to  be  told  that  in  many  cases  much 
larger  prices  have  been  given  for  plates  for  the  more 
extended  market  than  the  plates  originally  cost 
engraving.  Nevertheless,  those  who  pay  these  enor¬ 
mous  prices  for  plates  that  have  already  had  a  large 
sale,  sell  the  prints  at  from  one-sixth  to  one-tenth 
the  original  publication  price,  and  I  pledge  my 
word  that  the  impressions  thus  sold  are  always  as 
good  as  can  he  got  from  the  plates,  and  that  the 
paper  also  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  yet  the  trade 
is  found  profitable,  for  the  public  appreciate  the 
boon  and  purchase  enormously  these  first-rate  works 
of  Art,  because  they  are  placed  before  them  at  prices 
they  are  enabled  to  afford. 

As  it  is  very  possible  that  the  position  you  have 
taken  in  this  matter  may  open  up  a  wide  field  of 
discussion  upon  matters  connected  with  Art-publi¬ 
cation,  much  needing  reform,  I  will  await  another 
opportunity  of  sa3’ing  a  little  in  relation  to  such 
matters.  “William  Day. 

Gate  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 

July  13  th. 

- * - 


AET  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


Worcester. — The  committee  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  recently  established  in  Worcester,  propose  to 
open  their  second  exhibition  in  the  present  month  : 
works  of  Art  intended  for  the  gallery  will  be  received 
by  Mr.  J.  Criswick  up  to  the  4th  inst.,  at  No.  6, 
New  Compton  Street,  Soho.  We  believe  this  to  he 
a  progressive  institution,  and  well  calculated  to 
promote  a  love  of  Art  in  the  locality,  which  is 
wealthy,  and  therefore  offers  a  good  “market”  for 
pictures.  Among  the  patrons  and  supporters  of  the 
society  are  to  be  found  many  influential  names : 
Lords  Northwick  and  Ward  are  included  in  the 
number,  noblemen  well  known  as  picture  buyers. 

Norwich. — The  report  of  the  last  sessional  year 
of  the  Norwich  School  of  Design,  which  terminated 
in  June,  has  reached  us.  This  school,  since  it  has 
been  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Claude  Nursey, 
has  made  great  progress  both  in  numbers  and  in 
the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  as  is  taught 
there.  The  pupils  of  both  sexes  in  the  central 
school  amounted  during  the  last  year  to  196 ; 
those  in  the  “out-door”  schools  to  915.  The 
system  of  establishing  scholarships  has  been  found 
to  give  great  stimulus  to  the  exertions  of  the 
students;  the  first  scholarship  of  20/.  given  by  Sir 
S.  M.  Peto,  Bart.,  was  awarded  to  Robert  N. 
Havers,  shawl  designer;  the  second,  of  20/.,  given 
by  Edward  Warner  Esq.,  M.P.  to  George  Easter, 
wood-carver;  the  third,  of  15/.,  the  gift  of  Sir  S. 
Bignold,  M.P.,  has  been  postponed  until  the  re¬ 
opening  of  the  school. 
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MINOE  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  Lord  Mayor’s  Dinner  to  the  Royal 
Academy. — It  is  well  known  that  Sir  Francis 
Graham  Moon,  Bart.,  was  for  many  years  a 
publisher  of  engravings  in  the  City,  of  which  he 
is  now  chief  magistrate  :  and  that  to  his  energy 
and  enterprise  the  public  are  principally  in¬ 
debted  for  the  many  fine  works  of  Art  that 
have  been  issued  during  the  latter  quarter  of 
the  present  century.  If  Alderman  Boydell  was 
the  first  of  London  citizens  who  made  of  Art  a 
legitimate  and  honourable  source  of  commerce, 
he  was  far  surpassed  by  bis  successor,  who  has 
expended  thousands  where  previously  hundreds 
bad  sufficed  to  answer  the  expectations  of  the 
speculator,  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  public :  and  it  is  certain  that  the  merit  of 
Alderman  Moon’s  publications  are  in  a  like 
ratio  as  compared  with  those  of  Alderman 
Boydell.  Perhaps  indeed  the  former  expended 
in  the  production  of  a  single  work — “  The  Holy 
Land  ” — as  large  an  amount  of  capital  as  that 
employed  by  the  latter  during  the  whole  of  his 
career.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  Sir  Francis  Moon, 
that  although  he  quitted  business  comparatively 
early  in  life,  and  with  a  rightly  earned  fortune, 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  approval,  and  in 
very  many  cases  the  friendship,  of  the  several 
artists  who  had  cooperated  with  him,  and  to 
whose  works  he  had  given  circulation.  The 
list  of  his  publications  is  not  only  very  large : 
it  contains  the  names  of  all  the  foremost  painters 
and  engravers  of  the  age  :  and  it  is  beyond 
question  that  the  productions  of  his  establish¬ 
ment  in  Threadneedle  Street  have  been  the  main 
sources  of  honour  which  British  Art  receives 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  'was 
therefore  to  be  expected  that  during  his  official 
year,  as  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  artists, 
who  owe  him  much  and  to  whom  he  is  in¬ 
debted  for  much,  would  be  his  honoured 
guests  at  the  Mansion  House.  An  invitation 
having  been  issued  to  the  whole  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  the  heads  of  the  other  Art- 
institutions,  together  ivith  the  representatives  of 
the  several  learned: 'bodies  of  the  metropolis, 
the  dinner  took  place  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  on 
Saturday  the  7th  of  July.  The  guests  numbered 
one  hundred  and  ten :  a  few  ladies  were  among 
them  :  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress 
being  the  hosts :  and  the  entertainment  was  on 
a  scale  of  exceeding  liberality.  The  occasion 
indeed  was  marked  by  “  all  the  honours,”  in  the 
City  sense  of  the  term,  where  profusion  and 
expenditure  are  usually  on  a  scale  needlessly  too 
lavish.  The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
spoke  for  the  artists,  and  was  the  only  artist 
who  did  speak — a  mistake,  we  humbly  think — 
while  other  societies  were  represented,  and  the 
several  branches  of  Art — sculpture,  architecture, 
and  engraving  more  especially — had  their  most 
distinguished  professors  there.  The  only  toast, 
however,  that  demands  particular  comment  was 
that  of  “the  Patrons  of  Art”  which  called  up 
Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Hope,  whom  the  Lord 
Mayor  had  previously  lauded  as  one  of  those  to 
whom  Art  was  largely  indebted.  Mr.  Hope,  it 
is  true,  is  a  gentleman  of  great  wealth,  and 
of  corresponding  influence  :  he  has  built  a  superb 
mansion  in  Piccadilly,  which  as  the  work  of 
a  French  architect  takes  not  a  single  leaf  from 
the  laurel  crown  of  the  architects  of  England :  and 
we  believe  his  palace-house  is  full  of  rare  and 
costly  objects  of  Art,  few  or  none  of  which  are 
productions  of  British  artists.  We  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  this  :  but  it  seemed  to  us  a 
bitter  sarcasm  to  demand  from  him  “  a  reply  ” 
when  honours  were  asked  for  “  the  Patrons  of 
Art  ”  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bicknell,  Mr. 
Bashall,  Mr.  Arden,  and  some  half-a-dozen 
others,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  George  Godwin, 
who  has  been  mainly  the  instrument  by  which 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  pounds  sterling 
has  been  distributed  among  the  painters  and 
engravers  of  England.  This  “  mistake  ”  (as  we 
humbly  contend  it  to  be)  was  not,  however,  so 
apparent  as  in  any  way  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  the  evening.  It  w’ill  be  long  remembered 
by  the  assembled  artists  as  a  very  gratifying 
honour  and  homage  to  their  genius,  on  the  part 
of  one  wdiose  highest  pride  it  is  to  acknowledge 


that  to  them  he  is  mainly  indebted  for  the 
position  he  occupies  as  chief  magistrate  of  the 
first  city  of  the  world. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  given  sittings 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Durham,  for  a  bust — or  rather  to 
enable  him  to  complete  a  bust  which  he  com¬ 
menced  some  time  ago,  and  which  her  Majesty 
thus  enables  him  to  finish.  This  very  gracious 
act  will  give  no  little  satisfaction  to  the  profes¬ 
sion,  by  whom  the  very  great  abilities  of  Mr. 
Durham  have  been  long  appreciated.  He  is  a 
man  of  genius,  and  that  of  the  highest  order, 
to  whom  “  patronage  ”  has  been  slow  in  coming. 
Yet  he  is  by  no  means  unknown  to  the  public  ; 
his  sleeping  statue  (one  of  the  children  of  Martin 
Tupper),  now  in  the  Exhibition,  is  among  the 
most  charming  and  beautiful  productions  of  its 
class;  and  his  bust  of  “Jenny  Lind”  has  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  sculptor  a  world-wide  renown.  It 
is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  announce 
this  gracious  and  graceful  act  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with'’;  the 
collections  of  pictures  gathered  by  the  Queen 
and  Prince,  are  well  aware  how  many  compara¬ 
tively  “unknown”artists  have  obtained  patronage 
and  derived  benefit  from  these  true  “  patrons.'’ 
Mr.  Durham,  even  now  not  of  the  “  unknown,” 
will  certainly  obtain  a  larger  popularity  and  a 
more  extended  fame  from  the  execution  of  this 
bust  ;  for  of  the  issue  we  have  not  the  remotest 
doubt.  We  feel  assured  it  will  be  classed  among 
the  happiest  productions  of  modern  art. 

The  Services  op  Miss  Nightingale. — A  cir¬ 
cular  has  been  issued  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  addressed 
to  a  few  ladies  of  weight  and  influence — the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  is  to  ascertain  the  public  feeling 
with  reference  to  the  services  of  Miss  Night¬ 
ingale,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  practicability  of 
recording  the  public  estimation  of  them  by 
establishing  some  institution  which  shall  for 
ever  associate  her  name  with  that  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  women  to  perform  duties  such  as  those 
undertaken  and  discharged  by  her  and  the 
excellent  women  associated  with  her.  We  print 
a  copy  of  this  circular ;  and,  for  the  present, 
leave  the  subject  to  find  its  way  : — 

“  It  is  understood  that  the  return  of  Miss 
Nightingale  from  her  mission  of  love  and 
mercy  may  be  soon  expected.  It  will  no  doubt 
occur  to  you  that  it  is  the  especial  duty  of 
Englishwomen  to  record  their  sense  of  her 
services  to  the  cause  of  her  country  and 
humanity. 

“Would  it  not  he  well,  therefore,  to  devise  some 
mode  by  which  this  may  be  done  effectually  1 
Perhaps  by  establishing,  to  her  honour  and  that 
of  her  associates,  an  institution  in  which  women 
may  be  wisely  educated,  and  properly  qualified 
to  undertake  duties  such  as  those  which  these 
admirable  women  have,  so  worthily,  and  at  so 
much  self-sacrifice,  discharged. 

“  I  am  anxious  to  consult  a  few,  by  whose 
opinions  I  desire  to  be  guided,  as  to  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  a  movement  having  this  object  in 
view,  and  I  venture  to  intreat  your  counsel  and 
co-operation  in  reference  to  it.  A.  M.  Hall.” 

“  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 

21,  Ashley  Pi.ace, 

Victoria  Street, 

Belgravia.” 

At  present  we  merely  do  what  Mrs.  Hall  has 
done  : — hint  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  duty 
of  the  women  of  England  to  honour  the  woman 
by  whom  they  have  been  represented  among 
the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dying  at  the 
seat  of  war.  Those  who  agree  with  Mrs.  Hall, 
and  desire  to  aid  such  a  movement,  will  probably 
communicate  with  her.  In  all  such  cases,  some 
one  must  begin  :  Mrs.  Hall  has,  we  are  sure,  no 
desire  but  this— that  the  work  shall  be  done. 

The  Soiree  of  the  Royal  Academy  will 
take  place,  as  heretofore,  at  the  close  of  the 
exhibition  :  we  believe  the  day  fixed  upon  is 
the  first  of  August.  It  is  the  only  occasion  of 
the  year  when  artists  generally  are  enabled  to 
meet  men  of  science  and  letters ;  and  we  trust 
proper  steps  will  have  been  taken  to  invite 
many  whose  society  may  be  considered  useful 
as  well  as  agreeable.  We  have  always  regretted 
that  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  does 
not  imitate  the  examples  of  several  other  heads 
of  learned  bodies,  by  giving  “  receptions  ” 
during  the  London  season  :  the  one  however  is 
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something  gained,  and  we  trust  it  will  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  hosts  as  well  as 
to  the  guests. 

The  Foeged  Picture  of  E.  M.  Ward. — 
This  subject  is  about  to  be  canvassed  in  a  court 
of  law — an  action  having  been  brought,  in  which 
Mr.  Gambart  (the  publisher)  is  plaintiff,  and  Mr. 
Criswick  (the  frame-maker)  is  defendant.  The 
plaintiff  seeks  to  recover  from  the  defendant  the 
sum  of  275 7 ;  the  claim  arising  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumstances.  Mr.  Criswick,  it  appears, 
purchased  the  picture  (which  purported  to  be  an 
original  and  a  replica  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward)  from 
Mr.  Melton,  or  Messrs.  Melton  and  Clark  (con¬ 
cerning  their  share  in  the  transaction  at  its 
commencement  it  is  needless  here  to  remark) ; 
Mr.  Criswick  subsequently  sold  it  to  Mr.  Gam¬ 
bart,  for  1257;  who  again  sold  it  to  Mi’.  Lloyd, 
for  1507;  who  again  sold  it  to  Mr.  Isaacs  of 
Liverpool,  for  2007;  who  again  sold  it  to  a 
private  gentleman  for  2757  Upon  the  discovery 
of  its  being  a  copy,  the  owner  claimed  and 
received  back  2757  from  Mr.  Isaacs,  who  claimed 
and  received  back  2757  from  Mr.  Lloyd,  who 
claimed  and  received  back  2757  from  Mr.  Gam¬ 
bart.  Mr.  Gambart  demanded  from  Mr.  Cris¬ 
wick  the  same  sum — i.  e.,  2757,  which  Mr. 
Criswick  refused  to  pay,  offering  to  pay  back 
the  sum  actually  received  by  him — i.  e.,  1257, 
and  no  more.  The  case,  therefore,  is  to  go  to  a 
jury,  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  some  pleasant 
occupation  for  “  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,” 
a  strong  “bar  ”  being  retained  on  both  sides.  At 
present  Mr.  Melton  escapes  “  scot  free ;”  the 
onus  of  an  action  against  that  person  will  lie 
with  Mr.  Criswick — and  Mr.  Criswick  must 
bring  it  in  self-defence ;  for  no  doubt  he  rates 
his  character  as  of  more  value  than  his  money. 
We  shall  see ! 

Me.  Chadwick,  in  a  printed  report  concerning 
the  Female  Government  School  of  Art,  has  the 
following  passage  : — “  The  females  have  been  so 
far  advanced  in  mental  power  and  influence  as 
to  have  been  lost  to  the  service  by  matrimonial 
engagements  obtained  with  exceeding  rapidity. 
To  avoid  these  losses,  plainer  candidates  were 
selected  for  training,  but  they,  too,  have  obtained 
preference  as  wives  to  a  perplexing  extent.” 
This  note  has  not  the  recommendation  of  good 
taste,  and  ought  not  to  have  appeared  in  a 
serious  report.  If  pupils  have  been  selected 
because  they  are  ugly,  and  have  been,  on  that 
account,  preferred  over  those  who  are  good 
looking,  the  selection  is  against  propriety  and 
justice.  We  can  hai’dly  believe  that  Mr. 
Chadwick  means  anything  but  a  joke  :  it  is  a 
poor  joke  however  and  exceedingly  unbecoming  : 
it  may  have  made,  and  certainly  has  made, 
a  very  “funny”  paragraph  for  newspapers  :  but 
thus  to  point  out  the  Female  Government 
School  of  Design  as  a  place  where  there  is 
a  premium  on  ugliness  is  neither  seemly  nor 
wise.  We  can  see  no  great  difference  between 
assailing  the  characters  and  stigmatising  the 
countenances  of  young  ladies  who  are  pupils  of 
this  school :  and  would  at  all  events  recommend 
Mr.  Chadwick  to  abstain  from  visiting  it  until 
the  present  “plain  candidates”  have  gone  off 
somewhere — though  not  to  husbands. 

The  Art-Union  of  London. — This  society 
has  issued  a  notice  that  it  is  their  intention 
“  that  every  member  who  shall  have  subscribed 
for  ten  consecutive  years,  ending  with  the  year 
1856,  and  shall  not  have  gained  a  prize  of  any 
kind  in  that  period,  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
of  the  porcelain  busts  of  Clytie.”  This  is 
perhaps  wise.  It  will  operate  as  a  compensation 
to  those — and  they  are  many — who  have  been 
ten  times  disappointed.  We  hope  it  will  not  be 
the  only  “new  law”  of  the  society.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  their  larger  prize-holders  are  almost 
invariably  obliged  to  be  content  with  inferior 
works,  merely  because  all  works  of  a  better 
order  have  been  “sold”  previous  to  their  ob¬ 
taining  the  power  of  choice.  Usually  indeed, 
choice  there  is  none,  except  “  Hobson’s.”  We  can 
speak  from  personal  experience.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  we  were  requested  by  a  gentleman  residing 
at  a  distance  to  select  for  him  from  the  Royal 
Academy,  a  picture  of  the  value  of  1507, to 
which  he  was  entitled  as  one  of  the  prize-gainers 
to  that  amount.  We  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  any  picture  of  merit,  of  that  price  or 


near  it :  in  the  list  we  made  of  sixteen  works 
we  considered  possibly  unpurchased,  fourteen 
had  been  acquired  previously.  We  were  there¬ 
fore  compelled  to  purchase  one  of  the  value 
of  100  guineas,  allowing  the  457  to  revert  to  the 
society.  Surely,  this  is  an  evil  for  which  there 
might  be  a  remedy.  We  see  no  objection 
whatever,  under  such  circumstance,  to  the  prize- 
holder  postponing  his  choice  to  the  year  en¬ 
suing.  Such  an  arrangement  might  certainly 
lead  to  an  evil ;  the  prize-holder  might  make  a 
job  of  his  privilege,  if  the  choice  rested  entirely 
with  him :  but  the  society  itself  should  deter¬ 
mine  in  such  cases,  and  so  afford  proper 
protection  to  all  parties. 

The  National  Statues. — It  will  cause  a  very 
general  feeling  of  depression — amounting,  indeed, 
almost  to  despair — to  learn  that  the  two  great 
national  statues  about  to  be  erected  at  Scutari 
and  in  St.  Paul’s,  the  former  in  memory  of  our 
dead  soldiers,  the  latter  to  that  of  the  great 
soldier  of  the  age,  are  to  be  executed  by  the 
Bai’on  Marochetti.  We  have  no  thought  of 
slighting  the  repute  of  that  gentleman :  liis 
powers  as  an  artist  are  unquestionably  of  a  high 
order:  but  it  is  quite  as  certain  that  these 
powers  are  surpassed  by  those  of  several  British 
sculptors  —  Baily,  Macdpwell,  Foley,  Calder 
Marshall,  Bell,  and,  it  may  be,  one  or  two  more. 
There  might  be  a  question  as  to  their  capabilities 
to  produce  a  grand  equestrian  statue,  such  as 
that  famous  production  of  the  Baron’s  which 
perhaps  has  not  been  excelled  in  modem 
Europe.  Even  this,  however,  is  doubtful;  for 
ability  can  never  be  tested  without  opportunity : 
and  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Lord  Hardinge,  now  in  the 
studio  of  Mr.  Foley,  will  not  vie  with  the  work 
referred  to.  But  the  contemplated  statues  are 
not  of  this  order.  Of  that  for  Scutari  we  at 
present  know  nothing ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
monument  to  the  great  duke  for  St.  Paul’s  must 
bo  of  a  kind  especially  suited  to  the  genius  of 
either  of  the  British  sculptors  we  have  named— 
and  few  who  have  seen  the  three  statues  of 
Hampden,  Clarendon,  and  Falkland,  will  hesi¬ 
tate  to  believe  that  the  task  might  have  been 
safely  entrusted  to  either  of  the  three  artists 
who  produced  them.  But  while  we  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  affirm — and  believe  that  our  opinion  will 
be  confirmed  by  all  the  artists  of  Europe — that 
several  of  our  sculptors  are  superior  to  their 
rival,  M.  Marochetti,  we  respectfully  contend, 
that,  if  the  fact  were  otherwise,  our  national 
boons  to  sculptors  should  not  be  given  to  a 
foreigner.  Under  circumstances  of  such  heavy 
discouragement,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  art 
can  flourish  in  England?  Occasions  for  its  pro¬ 
motion  are  sadly  too  limited.  It  is  but  rarely  a 
sculptor  has  “a  chance”  of  producing  a  great 
work.  We  have  so  often  commented  upon  this 
topic,  that  it  is  needless  to  revert  to  it  now. 
The  sculptor’s  difficulties  are  many ;  his  encou¬ 
ragements  rare  ;  and  his  successes,  consequently, 
few.  It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  make 
them  for  him,  and  not  to  withhold  them  from 
him  when  they  do  occur.  We  know  that  patron¬ 
age  abundantly  blesses  the  Baron  Marochetti  ; 
and  we  know  also  that  the  sculptor  of  “Eve,” 
and  a  dozen  other  works  that  may  be  classed 
with  the  finest  productions  of  the  antique,  is 
without  a  commission — except  for  busts ;  surely 
such  things  ought  not  to  be. 

IIee  Majesty’s  new  Yacht,  “  The  Victoria 
and  Albert,”  is  now  finished,  and  will  probably 
be  first  used  for  the  conveyance  of  Her  Majesty 
and  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess  Royal,  to 
Boulogne  ’(or  Ostend)  en  route  for  Paris,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French. 
She  is  a  roomy,  light,  and  elegant  vessel,  and 
does  infinite  credit  to  the  designers  and  builders; 
the  quiet  and  neat  elegance  of  her  internal  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  the  good  taste  displayed  in  the 
decorations  and  fitting-up  of  this  vessel,  leave 
nothing  to  be  wished  for.  Great  credit  and 
praise  are  due  for  the  excellence  and  beauty  of 
the  maple-wood  fittings  and  relievo  leather  deco¬ 
rations  in  the  cornices,  &c.,  for  which  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  taste  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Denman, 
Mr.  A.  Walker,  Messrs.  Wakeling,  and  to  Mr.  F. 
Leake,  who  has  made  new  designs  and  models  for 
the  cornices,  &c.,  and  produced  them  in  their 


beautiful  relievo  leathers,  enriched  with  gilding. 
On  their  being  submitted  to  Her  Majesty  and 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince,  they  expressed 
themselves  especially  pleased  with  the  union  of 
the  emblems  of  England  and  France  as  a  fitting 
decoration  for  their  yacht  on  her  first  trip  to 
France  on  the  mission  of  union  already  ratified 
by  the  people,  the  navies,  and  armies  of  both 
countries, — and  long  may  it  continue. 

Ornithology. — We  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting,  at  No.  57,  Pall  Mall,  where  it  is 
exhibited,  a  unique  collection  of  ornithological 
specimens,  constituting  a  museum,  containing 
almost  every  variety  of  birds,  and  consequently 
amounting  in  number  to  some  thousands.  All 
the  birds  are  adults,  and  in  the  finest  plumage  ; 
but  what  strikes  the  visitor  beyond  all  else  is 
the  very  superior  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  preserved.  In  not  one  instance  can  be 
seen  the  slightest  blemish.  The  hues  of  the 
plumage  are  most  brilliant,  and  the  set  of  the 
wings  perfectly  natural.  Of  this  collection  we 
cannot  speak  too  highly.  It  should  be  visited 
by  all  naturalists. 

Views  in  the  Crimea. — There  are  now  being 
exhibited,  at  Messrs.  Day’s,  Gate-street,  Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields,  a  series  of  drawings,  fifty-two  in 
number,  by  Carlo  Bassoli,  an  artist,  who  lived 
some  time  in  the  Crimea,  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  Prince  Woronzoff,  when  Governor- 
General  of  New  Russia,  Bessarabia,  and  the 
Crimea.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  as 
the  opportunities  offered  in  such  a  position 
would  be  unusually  favourable,  that  these  views 
are  strictly  accurate.  Among  the  most  strikingly 
beautiful  are  “The  Entrance  to  Sebastopol  from 
the  Sea,”  “  Fort  St.  Nicholas  seen  from  Fort 
Alexander,”  “  General  View  of  Sebastopol  from 
the  Tower  d’lncendie,  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,”  “  Remains  of  Genoese  Forts  at  Inker- 
man,”  “Prince  Woronzofl’s  Palace  at  Alupka,”  &c. 
The  drawings  are  executed  in  body  colour,  with 
great  sweetness  and  delicacy.  The  series  is 
intended  for  publication,  and  it  will  be  very 
complete,  as  showing  the  Crimea  before  the 
commencement  of  the  war. 

Mademoiselle  Rosa  Bonheur. — On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  17th  of  June,  a  select  party  of  distin¬ 
guished  artists  and  amateurs,  among  whom  were 
the  Marchioness  of  Waterford,  Earl  Grey,  the 
President,  and  several  members,  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  assembled,  by  invitation  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  French  Exhibition,  to  meet  Made¬ 
moiselle  Rosa  Bonheur  at  the  gallery  in  Pall- 
Mall,  whither  her  great  picture  of  “  The  Horse 
Fair”  had  preceded  her  a  few  days.  Of  the  lady 
artist  herself,  who  now  deservedly  takes  her 
place  among  the  very  first  painters  of  any  age 
in  her  peculiar  department,  all  that  need  be  said 
in  the  way  of  her  personal  appearance  is,  that 
she  is  quite  petite  in  size ;  her  features  are  regular, 
very  agreeable,  and  sparkling  with  intelligence. 
Her  large  picture  would  be  a  wonderful  work 
for  any  painter ;  but  as  the  production  of  a  female 
it  is  marvellous  in  conception  and  execution  : 
one  has  only,  to  imagine  a  group  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  powerful  Flemish  horses  “  trotted  out  ” 
in  every  possible  variety  of  action,  some  of  them 
led  by  men  as  powerful  and  wild-lookiDg  as 
themselves,  and  he  will  then  have  some  idea  of 
the  composition  of  this  picture.  The  drawing 
of  the  horses  and  their  action  is  admirable  ; 
one  especially,  to  the  left  of  the  spectator,  is 
foreshortened  with  extraordinary  success.  The 
colouring  of  the  animals  is  rich  and  brilliant, 
and  is  managed  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
striking  effect.  Mademoiselle  Bonheur's  stay  in 
London  was  only  for  a  few  days ;  she  left  it,  we 
understand,  to  start  at  once  to  seek  new  subjects 
for  her  pencil  among  the  Pyrenees. 

Testimonial  to  an  Artist. — The  committee 
of  the  Exeter  Training  College  for  Schoolmasters 
have  just  presented  Mr.  Gendall,  of  Exeter, 
with  a  handsome  piece  of  plate,  to  mark  their 
sense  of  his  gratuitous  services  to  the  students 
of  the  college,  Mr.  Gendall  having,  during 
several  months,  given  them  instruction  in 
various  branches  of  drawing,  &c.,  the  result 
being  that  no  fewer  than  sixteen  prizes  were 
awarded  to  his  pupils  by  the  examiners  from 
the  Department  of  Practical  Art  in  London. 

The  Newspapers  of  the  past  month  announce 
the  deaths  of  two  well-known  artists  :  one,  Mr. 
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E.  Williams,  senior,  the  landscape-painter,  who 
died  at  an  advanced  age  at  his  residence, 
Castlenau  Villas,  Barnes,  in  the  full  possession 
of  all  his  artistic  powers,  almost  to  the  last, 
evidence  of  which  is  seen  in  the  three  pictures 
exhibited  by  him  at  the  Royal  Academy  during 
the  present  season.  Mr.  Williams  was  the 
father  of  several  clever  artists,  some  of  whom 
are  known  under  their  proper  names,  and  others 
bear  the  noms  cle  guerre  respectively  of  Bod- 
dington,  Sidney  Percy,  and,  we  believe,  A. 
Gilbert,  and  Montague.  Mr.  C.  Brocky  is  the 
other  painter  whose  death,  on  the  8th  ultimo, 
was  recorded  :  his  figure  subjects  were  always 
of  a  pleasing  character,  and  frequently  they 
showed  qualities  of  Art  approaching  to  an  ele¬ 
vated  order. 

The  Society  of  Noviomagus. — This  Society, 
which  consists  of  a  limited  number  of  Fellows 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  had  their  anni¬ 
versary  meeting  at  Guildford  on  the  30th  of 
July.  Its  meetings  are  rather  of  a  social  than 
a  philosophic  character  :  nevertheless,  upon  all 
occasions  of  assemblage  the  members  are  bound 
to  bear  in  mind  that  information  may  be  derived 
from  enjoyment,  and  that  the  truest  pleasure  is 
that  of  which  knowledge  is  the  fruit.  The 
party  visited  the  ancient  houses  of  Sutton  and 
Losely,  the  venerable  remains  of  St.  Catherine’s 
Chapel,  the  Roman  Camp  on  Farley  Heath,  and 
other  places  of  local  or  general  interest :  among 
the  guests  was  the  venerable  John  Britton. 

Mr.  Calder  Marshall,  R.A.,the  distinguished 
sculptor,  during  a  recent  visit  to  his  native  city, 
Edinburgh,  was  entertained  at  dinner  by  his 
brother  artists  and  his  fellow  citizens.  They 
are,  as  they  may  rightly  be,  proud  of  the  high 
reputation  the  sculptor  has  acquired,  and  of 
the  honour  he  has  thus  conferred  upon  the 
country  whence  has  issued  so  many  great  men. 

Lord  Ward's  fine  collection  of  pictures  by  the 
old  masters  is  now  open  to  the  view  of  the 
public,  his  lordship  having,  with  a  liberality 
most  creditable  to  him,  placed  it  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  for  this  purpose  ;  the 
exhibition  is  perfectly  free,  nothing  more  being 
required  from  the  visitor  than  to  enter  his  name 
in  a  book  when  he  enters. 

The  Statue  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
by  Mr.  Belmes,  has  been  erected  in  its  place  of 
destination,  at  the  west  end  of  Cheapside.  It 
stands  on  a  plain  granite  pedestal,  and  has  an 
imposing  effect. 

The  Lord  Mayor's  Visit  to  Paris  is  to  be 
commemorated  by  Art.  We  learn  from  the 
Literary  Gazette  that  “a  French  artist  of  repute 
has  been  requested  by  M.  Delangle,  in  the  name 
of  the  Municipal  Commission  of  Paris,  to  paint 
a  picture  of  the  banquet  offered  on  the  9th  ult. 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  members  of  the 
corporation  accompanying  him.  The  scene  of 
the  occasion  was  the  Galerie  des  Fetes,  the 
noblest  banqueting-room,  perhaps,  in  Europe.” 

Maps  of  the  War. — The  activity  of  our 
geographers  keeps  pace  with  the  important 
events  that  are  daily  taking  place  in  the  East. 
Mr.  Wyld  has  just  published  a  new  edition  of  his 
large  map  of  “  Sevastopol,  and  positions  of  the 
Russian  armies  to  Baktchi-Serai ; ”  another  of  the 
country  between  Anapa  and  Caffa,  including 
Kertch  and  Arabat  ;  another  of  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
with  the  surrounding  shores  ;  and  a  small  one, 
from  sketches  by  Lieut.-Col.  Vaughan,  of  the 
Mamelon  and  new  Russian  defences,  with  the 
siege  works  of  the  allies.  These  maps  should  be 
well  studied  by  those  desirous  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  positions  held  by  the 
hostile  parties;  they  are  very  clearly  engraved. 
Mr.  Stanford  has  also  brought  out  new  editions 
of  his  “  Bird’s-eye  view  of  the  Seat  of  War  in  the 
Crimea,”  a  large  map  carefully  coloured  ;  one  of 
“  Sebastopol  and  the  surrounding  country,”  with 
the  positions  of  the  Allies  and  their  opponents 
up  to  June;  and  one  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  com¬ 
piled  from  English,  French,  and  Russian  docu¬ 
ments:  these  maps  will  also  be  found  worthy  of 
reference  and  study  by  all — and  who  is  not  ? — 
desirous  of  tracing  the  course  of  the  war. 

The  French  Exhibition  Catalogue — Mr. 
Pierce,  of  Jerrnyn  Street,  is  the  manufacturer  of 
the  Stove  engraved  in  our  last  Part  as  the  work 
of  Mr.  Pearce. 
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Ox  Schools  of  Industry.  By  Cheyne  Brady, 
M.R.I.A.  Published  by  Hodges  &  Smith, 
Dublin, 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  substance  of  a  paper 
recently  read  before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
Mr.  Brady  offers  no  new  suggestions  with  reference 
to  schools  of  industry,  nor  are  such  required ;  all 
that  is  wanted  is  to  impress  the  public  mind  with 
the  importance  of  carrying  out  the  systems  which 
have  hitherto  been  promulgated,  and  found  to  work 
well  when  put  into  practice.  In  his  lecture  he 
reminds  his  audience  of  the  course  of  instruction 
pursued  in  some  of  the  continental  schools,  where 
the  pupils  attend  classes  in  that  particular  branch 
of  trade  which  they  purpose  to  follow- :  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  point  to  which  he  wishes  especially 
to  direct  the  attention  of  those  concerned  in  the 
management  of  industrial  schools.  The  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Ireland  he  admits  to  be  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
and  although  the  industrial  schools  recently  estab¬ 
lished  there  are  doing  much  to  remedy  the  evils 
arising  from  centuries  of  neglect  and  indifference, 
and  the  schools  instituted  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  are  doing  still  more  for  the  country  by  combin¬ 
ing  literary  teaching  with  industrial  training,  it  will 
require  no  ordinary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  Ireland  to  raise  her  to  something  like  a  level,  in 
the  manufacturing  arts,  with  the  sister  kingdoms. 
What  Ireland  wants  at  present,  to  quote  from  one 
of  his  Irish  correspondents,  is  “  skilled  labour  of 
the  ordinary  kind ;  Ireland  is  not  yet  ready  for 
talent  in  design.”  Mr.  Brady  in  a  few  words  sums 
up  the  whole  matter  as  it  regards  his  country  : — 
“We  possess  abundance  of  natural  means  of  pro¬ 
gress,  abundance  of  raw  materials,  and  we  are  un¬ 
deniably  gifted  with  one  raw  material  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  Ireland,  and  capable  of  unlimited 
development,  and  that  is,  intelligence. 

“Now  this  abundance  of  raw  material,  and 
abundance  of  natural  abilit}-,  want  practical  appli¬ 
cation.  We  require  to  be  taught  skilful  industry 
in  converting  our  resources  into  valuable  produc¬ 
tions  ;  we  lack  instruction  in  directing  our  natural 
intelligence  to  a  useful  purpose. 

“  There  is  a  baneful  feeling  permeating  every 
rank  in  the  social  scale  in  this  country,  which  fetters 
the  exertions  and  undermines  the  foundations  of 
industry ;  and  that  is — a  dependence  upon  others, 
a  seeking  for  extraneous  assistance.” 

May  not,  we  would  ask,  half  the  social  evils  and 
miseries  of  Ireland  be  traced  to  the  absence  of  a 
self-relying  feeling,  and  to  a  spirit  which,  instead 
of  working  out  its  own  independence,  is  continually 
crying  out,  “  Como  over  and  help  us  ?  ” 


GlAUCUS  ;  OR,  THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  SHORE.  By 

Charles  Kingsley.  Published  by  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.,  Cambridge. 

We  cannot  tell  why  Mr.  Kingsley  should  omit 
the  “ltev.,”  and  announce  himself  as  plain  “Charles 
Kingsley,”  on  the  title-page  of  this  book,  for  its 
contents  would  do  honour  to  any  churchman,  and 
add,  perhaps,  the  freshest  leaf  to  the  author’s 
chaplet.  We  have  never  enjoyed  a  sea-sido  book 
so  much  :  it  has  gone  forth  with  ns  in  the  morning, 
and  reposed  beneath  our  pillow  at  night ;  we  have 
read  it  to  ourselves,  silently,  and  to  those  we  love, 
aloud ;  we  have  charmed  away  headaches,  and 
caused  even  the  heavy  heartaches  of  this  grief-laden 
season  to  be  forgotten,  by  repeating  the  “bits”  and 
“  snatches”  with  which  the  little  volume  abounds 
— “  bits  ”  of  nature  and  of  knowledge — “  snatches  ” 
of  poetry  and  sunshine — that  illumine  page  after 
page  with  the  full-heartedness  that  Mr.  Kingsley 
throws  into  his  subjects.  As  to  ourselves,  we  have 
determined  on  an  “aquarium;”  but  during  our 
visit  to  the  sea-side  this  autumn,  if  we  do  tumble 
off  the  rocks  while  seeking  the  “  actinia;, ”  with 
which,  “  under  the  sea”  (water),  we  mean  to  make 
ourselves  a  “  living  flower”  garden,  we  must  blame, 
even  while  we  thank,  the  author  of  “  The  Wonders 
of  the  Shore.” 


A  Sabbath  at  Home.  Published  by  Arthur 
Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.,  London. 

As  the  author  has  not  placed  her  name  on  the  title- 
page,  we  will  not  mention  it,  although  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  sanctified  of  her  works,  and  will 
long  find  its  place  where  she  desired  it  should  be. 
AVe  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  introduction, 
assuring  our  readers  that  we  have  never  taken  up 
a  volume  more  richly  fulfilling  its  intention. 

“A  short  pious  book,  such  as  may  lie  on  the 
coverlet  of  a  sick  man’s  bed,  within  reach  of  his 
weak  hand  ;  or  on  the  window-seat,  beside  a  de¬ 
crepit  woman’s  easy  chair;  or  on  the  table,  to  be 
taken  up  and  laid  down  by  the  daughter  or  wife 
who  smoothes  the  pillow,  and  vjcttches  the  moment 


for  giving  the  cordial ;  or  by  the  nurse,  with  her 
foot  on  the  rocker  of  the  cradle ;  or  hy  the  sole 
guardian  of  the  lone  dwelling,  while  all  the  other 
members  of  the  family  are  in  the  Lord’s  house 
keeping  holyday  ; — is  what  is  here  intended.” 

AVe  anticipate  a  large  circulation  amongst  the 
Christian  public  for  this  volume,  and  hope  that 
soon  it  will  come  forth  in  a  cheap  form,  so  as  to 
rest  beside  the  Bible  in  every  cottage  through  the 
Queen’s  dominions. 


The  Skylark.  Written  by  James  IIogg.  Com¬ 
posed  by  Lady  Cotton  Sheppard.  Published 
by  Boosey  &  Sons,  London. 

The  object  for  which  this  song  is  published  is,  as 
none  of  our  readers,  we  believe,  will  be  inclined  to 
deny,  a  suflicient  apology  for  a  departure  from  our 
usual  course  in  noticing  it.  It  is  published  “  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Asylum  of  St.  Ann’s 
Society,  towards  a  special  election  of  the  children  of 
officers  who  have  fallen  at  Alma,  Balaclava,  and 
Inkerman,  who  may  unfortunately  become  appli¬ 
cants.”  The  Ettrick  Shepherd’s  words  are  set 
to  a  very  simple  and  pleasing  melody,  in  a  key  and 
a  compass  of  notes  which  any  young  lady’s  voice 
may  command  :  it  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  drawing¬ 
room  song. 


The  Emigrant’s  Lost  Son  :  or,  Life  Alone 
in  the  Forest.  Edited  by  G.  II.  AVall. 
Published  by  G.  Routledge  &  Co.,  London. 
This  tale  relates  the  adventures  of  a  young  lad 
who,  having  accidentally  separated  himself  from 
his  family, _  a  party  of  emigrants,  in  a  vast  forest 
of  Guiana  is  left  for  several  years  to  meet  his  fate 
as  he  best  may.  It  is  not  a  Robinson  Crusoe  kind 
of  story,  nor  one  of  “hair-breadth  escapes  in  flood 
and  field,”  but  rather  an  introduction  to  the 
natural  history  of  the  country  :  the  narrative  is 
interesting,  and  written  in  a  sound,  healthy  spirit, 
calculated  to  improve  the  heart  and  the  mind  of 
the  young  reader.  AAre  half  suspect  Mr.  Wall’s 
labours  have  gone  beyond  the  mere  editing  and  a 
well-written  introduction,  but  if  not,  he  has  done 
the  work  of  preparation  for  the  press  most  carefully 
and  judiciously. 


Recollections,  Political,  Literary,  Dramatic 
and  Miscellaneous  of  the  last  Half 
Century.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Richardson,  L.L.B. 
2  Vols.  Printed  for  the  Author,  by  Savill  & 
Edwards,  London. 

Mr.  Richardson’s  career  has  not  been  altogether  in 
unison  with  his  sacred  vocation,  but  this  may  have 
been  the  result  of  circumstances  rather  than  choice. 
Connected  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  with 
the  “leading  journal  of  Europe,”  and  for  a  still 
longer  period  with  some  one  or  other  of  the  public 
press,  he  may  be  said,  to  use  his  own  expression,  “  to 
have  been  in  contact  with  all  sorts  of  men.”  His 
“experiences”  of  some  of  these  gentlemen  are  cer¬ 
tainly  very  curious  ;  managers,  actors  and  actresses, 
prize-fighters  and  coachmen,  felons,  and  smugglers, 
peers  and  “parliament  men,”  heads  of  colleges 
and  college  chums,  editors  and  aeronauts,  cum 
multis  aliis ,  are  the  heroes  of  these  pages,  which 
will  amuse,  if  they  do  not  edify,  a  certain  class  of 
readers :  our  own  estimate  of  the  excellence  and 
worth  of  human  nature  has  not  been  increased  by 
the  perusal  of  these  “recollections;”  but  a  man 
who  mixes  much  with  the  world — we  do  not  mean 
the  fashionable,  but  the  world  at  large, — as  Mr. 
Richardson  has  done,  must  necessarily  be  sometimes 
found  in  strange  companionship. 


Handbook  of  Dorking.  AArith  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations  on  AYood  and  Steel.  Published  by  J. 
Rowe,  Dorking  :  G.  AA’illis,  London. 

AATthiu  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
metropolis,  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  prettier  and 
more  picturesque  locality  than  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dorking  :  we  would  recommend  some  of  our 
landscape-painters  to  run  down  this  sketching 
season,  with  this  guide-book  in  their  hands,  which 
will  point  out  to  them  where  they  may  meet  with 
some  of  the  most  charming  “bits”  of  scenery. 
There  is  here  abundant  material  for  the  pencil. 


Quintus  Horatfus  Flaccus.  Published  by  Bell 
&  Daldy,  London. 

AA'e  would  have  given,  years  ago,  even  out  of  our 
limited  supply  of  pocket-money,  a  round  sum  for 
this  edition  of  Horace ;  ho  was  always  a  great 
favourite  of  ours,  though  he  occasionally  gave  us 
no  little  trouble  to  put  him  into  decent  English. 
This  is  the  edition  known  as  Macleanc’s,  with 
numerous  engravings  from  designs  by  Mr.  T.  D. 
Scott,  illustrative  of  some  of  the  images  which 
Horace,  like  many  ancient  poets,  drew  from  works 
of  Art. 
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SCULPTURE  AT  THE  BEAUX  ARTS. 


ot  the  least  interesting 
feature  in  the  display 
of  modern  Art  in  the 
Beaux  Arts  building 
in  Paris  is  the  frater¬ 
nity  there  existing  of 
sculpture  and  painting. 
The  statues,  arranged 
as  many  of  them  are, 
at  architectural  points 
throughout  the  interior,  add  a 
steadfastness  and  solidity  to  the 
character  of  the  exhibition,  and 
present  a  happy  variety  to  the 
long  rows  of  vigorous,  glittering, 
and  delicate  pictures.  The  former 
Art  gains  in  purity  by  the  con¬ 
trast  with  the  gorgeous  and  varied 
hues  of  the  latter,  which,  in  turn, 
is  enhanced  in  richness  by  the 
other’s  monochrome  unity.  That  this  is  the 
most  advantageous  mode  of  arranging  sculp¬ 
ture,  per  se,  we  do  not  hold  ;  but — short  of  a 
thoroughly  studied  arrangement  of  works  of 
this  Art,  with  every  advantage  of  means,  as 
regards  ample  space  and  precise  adaptation 
of  light  and  surrounding  colour  (of  which 
we  know  not  a  perfect  instance  anywhere) — 
this  intermingling  of  the  two  Arts  is  one  of 
the  best  principles  that  can  be  acted  on, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  our  Eoyal  Academy 
would  turn  its  attention  towards  placing 
some  of  the  lighter  works  of  marble,  in  their 
annual  exhibition,  in  the  centre  of  the  larger 
of  their  painting  apartments,  instead  of  doom¬ 
ing,  year  after  year,  in  spite  of  out-door  re¬ 
monstrances  and  in-door  convictions,  the 
noble  and  enduring  Art  of  sculpture  to  a  dun¬ 
geon  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  institution  ! 

Much  may  be  suggested  to  the  lover 
of  the  decorative  effects  of  sculpture  by 
attention  to  its  present  display  in  the  Beaux 
Arts,  some  beneficial  results  of  which,  we 
hope,  may  be  brought  to  bear  in  this  country. 
There  is  not  much  to  be  actually  copied 
in  regard  to  arrangement  in  the  Beaux 
Arts,  but  there  are  the  germs  of  much  im¬ 
provement.  Perfection  is  not  to  be  expected 
in  a  building  improvised  with  almost  the 
rapidity  of  a  tent.  The  Fine  Arts  are  little 
more  than  bivouacking  at  present  in  the 
Allee  Montaigne. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  present  noble 
international  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Paris,  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  to  view, 
within  short  compass,  the  artistic  merits  of 
all  countries  ;  and  this  applies  to  sculpture, 
nearly  as  much  as  to  the  sister  Art.  As  in 
special  national  exhibitions  we  are  inclined 
to  contrast  the  efforts  of  individual  artists, 
the  display  of  modern  sculpture  in  the  Beaux 
Arts  is  on  so  large  a  scale  that  comparison 
naturally  takes  a  wider  range,  and  regards 
the  various  national  and  other  styles  rather 


than  the  separate  works  of  individuals. 
This  view  presents  itself  to  every  observer 
as  he  roams  in  succession  through  the  seve¬ 
ral  apartments  dedicated  to  French,  Roman, 
Milanese,  Prussian,  German,  Belgian,  and 
British  Art.  The  short  space  we  have  at 
present  will  naturally  confine  the  brief  ob¬ 
servations  we  offer  within  these  bounds,  and 
will  supersede  allusion  to  individual  artists, 
except  in  as  far  as  they  characterise  a  style 
or  a  nation.  We  would  here  remark  that 
styles,  though  frequently  national,  and  so  to 
be  characterised  as  the  “  Greek  school,”  the 
“  Roman  school,”  are  by  no  means  thus  per¬ 
fectly  expressed  ;  that  there  are  many  excep¬ 
tions,  especially  in  modern  times,  in  which 
every  day  increases  the  amount  of  inter¬ 
course  and  interchange  of  mind,  feeling,  and 
knowledge.  Thus,  in  many  cases,  you  may 
find  the  influence  of  an  individual  genius,  or 
of  a  school,  wandering  far  beyond  its  own 
country,  and  shooting  up  offsets  as  novelties 
in  other  spots  where  its  novelty  is  only  that 
of  place,  and  not  of  fact,  while  in  other  cases 
national  bias  seems  to  have  bent  to  her  will 
a  power  of  Art  not  originally  of  the  phase 
it  presents.  All  new  lights  as  regards  styles 
of  Art  are  to  be  hailed  as  adding  more  to 
the  common  stock  of  reflected  rays,  for 
all  are  good  that  spring  direct  from  Nature, 
which  produce  beauty,  and  do  not  abuse 
their  powers  by  making  “  the  worse  appear 
the  better  part.” 

Something  of  the  thought  expressed  by 
these  last  words  cannot  but  arise  when  we 
contemplate  man}r  of  modern  French  works 
of  sculpture,  more  particularly  of  what  may 
be  called  the  school  of  Pradier.  This  re¬ 
markable  artist  has  been  removed  by  death 
since  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  in  which  he 
was  but  very  inadequately  represented  by 
the  works  of  his  it  contained.  Being  how¬ 
ever  considered  the  greatest  of  their  sculp¬ 
tors,  he  on  that  account  received  one  of  the 
scantily-given  Council  Medals  for  sculpture 
at  that  time,  instead  of  the  author  of  the 
“Premier  Ber§eau,”  or  the  group  of  “Eve 
and  her  Children,”  which  has  now  de¬ 
servedly  achieved  an  European  reputation, 
and  was  superior  to  any  of  the  works  of 
Pradier  shown  on  that  occasion. 

Neither  of  the  two  great  exhibitions,  viz., 
that  of  1851,  or  the  present  one  in  Paris, 
have  thus  adequately  illustrated  the  genius 
of  this  artist,  for  the  regulation  that  the 
works  of  living  artists  alone  should  be  ad¬ 
missible  into  the  present  one  in  Paris,  has 
debarred  the  lover  of  sculpture  from  the 
sight  on  this  second  occasion  of  a  suitable 
collection  of  his  statues.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted  as  there  appears  to  be  no  place 
in  Paris  where  a  full  collection  of  his  larger 
works  is  to  be  seen,  although  the  shops  of 
decorative  formative  Art  teem  with  his 
statuettes.  (We  are  here  glad  to  be  able  to 
point  to  an  individual  Art-fact  in  our  own 
country  to  set  against  the  many  in  which 
we  are  at  disadvantage  in  comparison  with 
the  French,  in  that  better  fortune  has 
occurred  to  works  of  our  revered  Flaxman, 
which  have  found  a  home  at  the  University 
of  London.)  As  regards  the  larger  works  of 
Pradier,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
life-sized  statues  in  the  Louvre,  a  few  in 
other  collections,  and  several  public  statues, 
one  would  have  to  traverse  the  cities  and 
public  places  throughout  France  to  gain  a 
suitable  conception  of  the  works  of  this 
most  prolific  artist,  who  appears  to  have 
had  a  facility  with  his  modelling-tool  and 
chisel  equal  to  Rubens  with  his  brush. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  other  points  in 
which  he  resembled  the  great  Peter  Paul, 
for  his  imagination  wandered  more  freely 
in  the  isles  of  Circe  and  Calypso  than  in 
purer  regions  ;  yet  not  the  less  (but,  truth 


to  say,  the  more  for  this)  were  his  works 
appreciated  in  gay  France.  A  new  statuette 
by  Pradier  was  an  attraction  to  crowds  of 
the  fashionable,  and  the  fair  Parisian  dames 
would  hang  enraptured  over  a  new  Bac¬ 
chante  wreathing  her  lithe  form  under  the 
united  influence  of  coquetry  and  wine,  with 
a  delight  that  would  hardly  be  expressed 
here,  except  for  a  new  invention  in  the 
toilette  !  Pradier  was  the  modern  Ana¬ 
creon,  or  Ovid,  of  sculpture,  and,  as  respects 
originality,  has  greater  claims,  in  the  lighter 
moods  of  the  Art,  than  Canova  himself,  who 
in  some  respects,  especially  of  execution, 
was  a  kindred  spirit.  But  Canova’s  Art, 
great  as  his  powers  were,  was  in  some 
degree  a  weaker,  more  decorated,  and  some¬ 
what  affected  version  of  a  Greek  original — 
a  sort  of  Pope’s  Homer — while  Pradier’s 
works  were  more  solely  concocted  between 
French  nature  and  himself. 

In  French  Sculpture  ( much  as  from 
time  to  time  it  has  modified  its  character 
and  changed  its  mode  of  execution)  there 
has  always  been  present  an  ornamental 
character,  a  looking  at  the  human  form  in 
a  decorative  point  of  view,  and  this  has 
ever  been  kept  alive  by  the  large  public 
use  made  in  Paris  of  statues  and  groups  for 
this  purpose.  Contour  of  line  is  one  of  the 
first  essentials  for  decorative  works,  and  the 
various  styles  of  architecture  that  have 
prevailed  in  Paris,  having  chiefly  been  of  the 
florid  kind,  a  similar  character  has  been 
much  impressed  on  the  national  sculpture, 
which  has  thus  been  turned  towards  many 
subjects  that  we  deem  (in  our  purism,  may¬ 
hap)  not  suitably  admissible  in  Art,  as  it 
cannot  but  be  allowed  that  such  yield  with 
the  most  facility  the  more  exquisite  combina¬ 
tions  of  contours  and  lines.  Etty’s  subjects 
were  dictated  by  his  love  of  colour.  Pradier’s, 
maybe,  greatly  by  his  love  for  beautiful 
aud  varied  lines,  and  graceful  convolutions. 

But  although  the  actual  work  of  this 
sculptor’s  hands  finds  no  place  in  the  present 
exhibition,  the  stamp  of  his  art  is  visible 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  French 
works  there  displayed ;  and  it  may  be  noticed, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  that,  in  studying  and 
refashioning  the  elements  of  his  type  and 
idol,  the  neophyte  has  not  unfrequently  re¬ 
tained  the  coarser  grains,  while  the  finer 
have  slipped  through  and  escaped.  Thus  it 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  a  large  por  ion 
of  the  works  of  modern  French  sculp¬ 
ture  is  not  addressed  to  the  higher  emotions. 
As  “  strong  expression  ”  is  said  to  be  made 
by  “strong  impression”  so  you  cannot  help 
recognising  what  was  the  tone  of  the  artist’s 
thoughts  when  he  was  producing  his  work. 
Sculpture  should  never  raise  a  blush, — and 
nothing  is  purer  than  a  nude  marble 
female  statue  if  pui’ely  thought,  but  there 
are  not  a  few  of  the  modern  French  works 
of  sculpture  in  the  Beaux  Arts  to  which  you 
would  more  than  hesitate  to  introduce  a 
pure  English  girl.  And  this  does  much 
mischief  to  Art  in  our  eyes,  for  inasmuch 
as  such  unattired  statues  (objectionable  as 
regards  feeling  )  exist  —  the  really  pure 
ones  become  undeservedly  mixed  up  in  the 
same  category,  merely  because  they  are 
nude,  although  in  truth  as  far  removed,  in 
essence,  as  light  from  darkness.  Thus  by  far 
the  most  exquisite, aud  purest— we  hold,  ivhen 
purely  treated , — subject  in  Art,  viz.,  the  nude 
female  figure,  becomes,  in  some  sort,  to  be 
tabooed,  and  sculpture  is  banished  from  her 
most  refined  region  of  executive  excellence. 

It  has  been  said  that  “nothing  is  wrong 
in  Paris  but  what  is  ungraceful,”  and  on 
this  saying,  whether  true  or  false,  a  large 
portion  of  the  works  of  the  school  of  Pradier 
are  a  commentary.  The  shops  of  oh  jets 
d'art,  in  the  Palais  Roy  ale,  the  passages, 
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and  the  Boulevards,  swarm  with  little 
coquettish  elves  in  bronze,  porcelain,  and 
plaster,  that  are  anything  but  pure  in 
sentiment,  though  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recognise  their  extreme  beauty  as  works  of 
imaginative  grace,  and  executive  skill.  It 
is  from  this  class  of  sculpture  presenting 
itself  at  every  turning  in  Paris  that  it 
thus  unavoidably  attracts  observation  as  a 
national  feature,  and  by  no  means  from  its 
beiug  the  only  kind  of  sculpture  in  which 
our  French  friends  excel.  There  exists  in 
the  present  exhibition  ample  proof,  among 
the  beautiful  and  varied  works  contributed 
by  French  sculptors,  that  the  purest  taste 
can  be  wrought  out  by  their  minds  and 
hands,  and  we  could  specify  several  works 
which  cannot  be  exceeded  for  natural 
modesty  and  simple  unaffected  grace. 

There  is  another  class  of  Art  yet  in 
which  the  French  modellers  are  very  pro¬ 
ficient,  to  which  the  name  of  “  bravura  ” 
is  well  applied,  which  are  chiefly  martial 
and  picturesque,  and  are  associated  with 
horses,  dogs,  &c.,  and  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  chiefly  in  bronze,  either  as  small  works 
for  the  decoration  of  apartments,  or  on 
a  colossal  scale,  in  the  open  air,  for  public 
places.  Of  the  latter  class  we  had  several 
examples,  chiefly  of  equestrian  groups,  in 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  from  foreign  artists, 
where,  though  they  were  good  of  their 
kind,  they  received  far  more  estimation 
from  the  novelty  of  their  scale  and  treat¬ 
ment  than  they  were  artistically  entitled  to, 
or  than  they  obtain  in  Paris,  where  this 
class  justly  receives  but  its  appropriate 
secondary  place  in  public  regard. 

In  regarding  in  contrast  the  several 
schools,  there  are  no  two  that  yield  perhaps 
wider  differences  than  the  modern  French 
and  Roman  schools  :  the  former  taking 
flight  in  every  direction  in  the  search  of  new 
and  startling  effects,  and  the  latter  chiefly 
resting  its  faith  and  hopes  on  the  solid  rock 
of  ancient  Art.  Thus  does  the  school  of  Rome 
assert  its  usual  classicality  in  the  Exhibition, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  works  it  contri¬ 
butes  bear  the  stamp  of  having  been  created 
not  far  from  the  Vatican,  of  whatever  nation 
may  have  been  the  adolescent  or  mature  hand 
that  has  produced  them  ;  indeed,  there  is  a 
|  power  about  ancient  sculpture  that  seems 
:  to  bend  to  its  habit  of  thought  any  genius, 

however  originally  strong,  that  long  resides 
amid  its  triumphs.  We  hardly  know  whether 
this  be  a  subject  for  gratulation  or  the 
contrary.  In  some  cases  an  original  strong 
current  of  genius,  powerful  enough  to  work 
a  new  channel  for  itself  through  the  Tem- 
pean  vale  of  Poetry  and  Art,  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  an  ancient  bed,  and  failed  to 
work  out  its  peculiar  mission  :  while  in 
others,  where  no  original  genius  of  high 
order  may  have  existed,  by  assiduous 
study  in  Rome  and  constant  familiarity 
with  the  best  ancient  examples,  the  student 
has  at  last  succeeded  in  producing  works — 
somewhat  partaking,  it  may  be  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  “  rifacciamenti,”  but  still  beautiful — • 
which  he  might  not  have  effected  under 
other  conditions. 

But  Rome  is  a  storehouse  of  beauty  and 
■  excellence  in  Art,  and  the  great  Thorwald- 
son,  whom  the  Germans  claim  as  their  own, 
as  being  of  the  Teutonic  race  (a  Dane),  was 
of  her  school,  in  as  far  as  there  receiving  his 
education  and  perfecting  his  style.  His  best 
works  are,  however,  of  his  own  stamp. 
They  are  classic,  almost  Greek  in  their 
simplicity,  but  they  have  superadaed  ever 
somewhat  of  his  own  northern  freshness. 
He  was,  as  it  were,  a  vigorous  Teutonic 
graft  on  a  Greek  tree.  His  “Saviour  and 
Apostles,”  his  “  Night  and  Morning,”  and 
his  “  V enus  with  the  Apple,”  are,  though 


expressed  by  classic  means,  yet  his  own  in 
spirit.  He  did  not  join  in  the  thought 
expressed  by  Canova,  “  that  he  wished 
in  his  works  to  restore  the  gods  to 
their  pedestals  !  ”  Still  he  steered  close  by 
classic  rules  in  forging  his  own  ideas.  The 
modification  of  this  school  on  the  antique,  is 
perceptible  in  various  of  the  contributions 
from  Rome.  No  nobler  model  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  student  of  pure  classic  simple 
Christian  Art.  He  is  the  Overbeck,  Schnorr, 
and  Cornelius  of  modern  classic  sculpture 
all  in  one. 

From  these  we  turn  to  the  lighter  works 
of  the  Milanese  school,  which  are  character¬ 
ised  by  graceful  fancifulness  of  thought,  a 
Bernini-like  ingenuity  of  treatment,  and 
great  craftiness  of  execution.  Classic  repose 
is  rarely  sought,  and  nature  is  followed  more 
in  her  gayer  and  somewhat  frivolous  moods 
than  in  those  which  may  be  thought  more 
adapted  to  the  enduring  character  of  the 
art.  Still,  however,  the  artists  of  this  school 
keep  close  to  nature,  and  in  their  execution 
go  beyond  almost  all  other  works  in  the 
minuteness  of  their  details.  Their  attention 
appears,  however,  to  be  more  directed  to 
create  wonder  and  surprise,  by  new  effects 
and  attempts,  than  to  abide  by  simplicity. 
Of  this  class  of  effects  were  the  “veiled 
figures  ”  which  attracted  so  much  attention 
in  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  which  were 
revivals  of  an  old  fanciful  idea — of  which 
two  or  three  remarkable  ancient  examples 
exist  at  Naples.  Such  take  their  rank,  in 
matured  judgments,  more  with  fanciful  and 
pleasing  ingenuities  than  among  fine  works  of 
Art.  The  works  contributed  by  this  school 
are,  however,  some  of  them,  much  higher 
than  to  be  thus  characterised.  Most,  indeed, 
partake  of  qualities  that  are  nearer  akin  to 
fanciful  conceit  than,  perhaps,  the  productions 
of  any  other  school.  There  is,  however, 
much  done  and  much  promised  in  them. 

The  schools  of  Prussia  and  the  various 
German  states  have  much  in  common,  and 
deserve  a  mention  so  extended  that  any¬ 
thing  like  justice  is  hopeless  within  so 
short  a  space  as  can  be  afforded  here.  We 
have,  however,  frequently  from  time  to  time 
done  our  best  in  this  Journal  to  illustrate 
by  engraving  and  letter-press  the  progress 
and  triumphs  of  these  schools,  for  which  all 
lovers  of  pure  Christian  Art,  dignified  and 
simple,  vigorous  and  self-sustained,  delicate 
and  full  of  feeling,  must  have  especial  regard. 
Without  losing  sight  of  Classic  Art,  they 
yet  roam  into  the  most  remote  and  fairy¬ 
like  regions  of  cloud-land  and  spiritual 
fancy,  and  anon  they  descend,  and  illustrate 
with  the  most  exquisite  simplicity,  the 
humble  charms  of  inner  domestic  and  pea¬ 
sant  life.  Nothing  is  too  large,  too  wide, 
too  liberal,  or  too  expanded  for  the  German 
Art-soul ;  nothing  too  small  for  its  micro¬ 
scopic  attention.  Of  all  the  present  schools 
of  Art,  as  far  as  the  varied  fields  of  im¬ 
agination  are  concerned,  they  take  the 
widest  range.  There  is  much  in  their  cha¬ 
racter  most  apt  for  English  appreciation, 
by  which  our  own  bark  of  Art  may  be 
steered  without  greatly  altering  the  helm. 

In  our  hasty  glance  we  next  turn  to  Bel¬ 
gian  Art,  and  find  many  merits  both  of 
conception  and  completion  to  admire.  Its 
historic  statues  claim  especially  admiration, 
and  more  than  one  comes  up  to  the  beau  ideal 
of  this  class  of  Art.  The  poetic  examples 
of  this  school  fall  little  behind  the  heroic  in 
excellence,  and  in  the  execution  of  the  graces 
of  children  they  are  especially  happy. 

In  remarking  thus  on  the  works  of  the 
various  schools,  we  feel  the  cursory  notice 
our  space  will  afford  at  present  to  be  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  subject  ;  perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  after  the  distribution  of  the  medals, 


which  we  trust  will  illustrate  truthfully  the 
best  poiuts  throughout  the  exhibition,  we 
may  recur  again  to  the  works  of  sculpture 
in  the  Beaux  Arts  more  individually.  We 
take,  however,  this  opportunity  of  adding 
our  adhesion  to  a  general  English  feeling, 
that  the  distribution  of  medals  internation¬ 
ally  is  a  matter  in  itself  almost  impossible 
to  carry  out  satisfactorily.  Iu  all  cases  such 
awards  are  embarrassing,  even  rmder  the 
most  simple  circumstances,  but  where  great 
diversity,  as  regards  the  national  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  such  distinction  exists,  the  subject 
is  surrounded  with  increased  difficulties. 
As  regards  our  own  national  character,  it  is 
averse  to  decorations.  Employment,  and 
present  and  future  appreciation,  are  what 
spur  our  artists.  In  scarcely  any  case  are 
those  decorations  much  appreciated  which 
are  so  welcome  on  the  continent,  and  we 
believe  this  feeling  is  increasing  with  us. 

We  next  allude  to  our  own  works  of 
sculpture,  and  we  trust  we  shall  be  excused 
for  utilising  some  of  our  remaining  space, 
in  drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  very  different  state  under  which  sculp¬ 
ture  has  its  beiug,  abroad  and  here. 

The  British  school  of  sculpture  has  no 
reason  to  regret  its  forming  part  of  the 
display  in  the  Beaux  Arts.  It  was  neces¬ 
sarily  small,  as  the  sending  of  busts  was  not 
pressed,  and  the  encouragement  for  the 
more  poetic  branches  of  this  Art  in  England 
is  lamentably  limited.  The  works  are 
also  somewhat  crowded.  The  French  au¬ 
thorities  having  been  little  acquainted  with 
what  had  been  done  in  this  country  in  the 
Art,  but  little  space  was  expected  by  them 
to  have  been  demanded  for  this  purpose. 
Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  our 
small  collection  for  its  extent,  fully  holds 
its  ground  with  that  of  other  nations.  We 
were  well  aware  of  the  good  position  which 
theUnitedKingdom  held  inthis respect,  long 
before  the  exhibition  was  contemplated. 
One  of  our  grounds  of  satisfaction  in  the 
scheme  was,  that  it  would  afford  an  im¬ 
proved  field  for  comparison,  and  we  are  not 
disappointed.  It  is  true  the  critical  lover 
of  Art  and  concentration  might  wish  a  third 
of  even  our  small  collection  away  (this 
however,  applies  equally,  to  the  larger  col¬ 
lections  of  other  nations)  ;  but  as  regards 
the  rest  of  our  works,  they  will  bear  com¬ 
parison,  without  disadvantage,  with  the 
best  analogous  works  of  other  nations.  In 
originality  of  conception,  in  mind,  in  choice 
of  subject,  and  in  intellectual  beauty,  the 
works  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  fully 
on  a  par  with  those  with  which  they  will 
be  most  readily  compared — those  of  France. 
In  general  refinement  of  sentiment  they 
are  their  superiors,  and  it  is  in  decorative 
qualities  and  execution  alone,  and  in  num¬ 
bers,  in  which  our  works  are  surpassed 
by  our  near  neighbours.  The  French 
have  themselves  been  heard  to  express,  in 
reference  to  our  female  statues,  “We  model 
the  bodies  better  than  you,  but  we  yield  iu 
the  faces  ” — ■mats  les  Anglaises,  comme  elles 
“  sont  belles /”  gracefully  qualifying  their 
admission  by  flinging  a  chaplet  at  the  feet 
of  English  beauty. 

The  French,  as  a  school,  appear  to  rely, 
in  male  works,  most  on  martial  and  vigorous 
display  of  muscle  and  attitude,  and  in  their 
female  works  on  corporeal  beauty  of  limb  ; 
while  simple,  powerful  repose  is  more  the 
character  of  English  male  statues,  and 
delicacy  and  purity  of  sentiment  of  the 
English  female  ones.  It  was  a  saying  of 
Chantrey,  that  “the  English  did  not  com¬ 
prehend  well  corporeal  beauty,  but  that  it 
was  through  the  affections  that  the  public 
were  to  be  reached ;  ”  and  as  regards  the 
latter  observation,  no  change  can  be  desired. 
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The  English  works  are  in  great  degree 
I’esponsive  to  this  observation,  and  there 
are  few  of  the  English  female  statues  that 
do  not  appear  representations  of  beings 
good,  and  amiable,  and  virtuous,  as  well  as 
beautiful.  There  is  much,  however,  to  be 
learned  in  the  Beaux  Arts  by  the  English 
student  of  sculpture,  especially  perhaps 
from  the  French,  German,  and  Belgian 
works,  because  he  has  had  less  opportunities 
of  consulting  these  than  the  antique,  or  those 
works  that  bear  especially  the  antique 
stamp,  and  we  would  especially  remark 
this  as  regards  drapery. 

Doubtless  nothing  in  Art  is  so  high  or  so 
important  as  the  human  expression  and 
form  ;  all  other  matters  of  detail  are  but 
accessories,  and  the  higher  in  character  a 
work  of  Art  is,  the  more  all  these  are  kept 
so.  Yet  as  man  was  born  to  be  a  clothed 
animal,  drapery  of  a  simple  character  may 
in  some  sort  be  said  to  be  his  natural 
plumage.  Statues  exist,  even  with  much 
drapery,  in  which  the  eye  does  not  seem  to 
lose  any  of  the  form  it  covers  ;  and  well- 
informed  folds  may  even  enhance  and  illus¬ 
trate  the  action  it  is  combined  with.  One 
quality  it  possesses  may  even  stretch  beyond 
that  of  the  nude  form  itself,  inasmuch  as  it 
informs  the  eye  of  the  antecedent  position 
of  the  figure  or  limbs,  the  change  from 
which  to  the  one  pourtrayed  has  been  the 
author  of  the  precise  folds  and  arrangement 
fixed  in  the  marble.  It  thus  makes  a  note 
of  the  immediate  past,  and  may  fancifully 
be  said  to  answer  one  of  the  dilemmas  of 
the  ancient  sophists, — that  “  there  could  be 
no  such  thing  as  motion,  for  a  thing  must 
be  either  where  it  is,  or  where  it  is  not !  ” 
The  ancients  evidently  had  a  great  con¬ 
sideration  for  drapery,  and  the  finest 
examples  remaining  demonstrate  their  ex¬ 
treme  felicity  in  making  its  folds  and  light 
and  shadow  illustrative  as  well  as  secondary. 
When  Praxiteles  made  two  statues  of 
Venus,  one  nude  and  the  other  draped, 
those  to  whom  he  gave  the  first  choice 
selected  the  draped  one,  which  we  cannot 
suppose  would  have  been  the  case  had  it 
not  retained  the  most  perfect  appearance  of 
vitality  beneath  its  vestment. 

That  drapery  is  an  arduous  study  is 
illustrated  by  the  observation  of  one  of  the 
Carracci,  that  “  the  human  figure  could  be 
learned  by  rule,  for  its  elements  were  definite, 
but  that  drapery  could  never  be  wholly 
comprehended  in  study,  as  it  was  infinitely 
various.”  Thus,  there  has  ever  been  great 
vai’iety  in  draperies.  Even  among  the 
Greek  works,  we  could  point  to  several 
different  styles  ;  and  in  our  own  country 
what  works  of  execution  in  Art  can  evince 
greater  diversity  than  the  draperies  of 
Roubilliac  and  of  Chantrey  ?  The  drapery 
of  Boubilliac  has,  with  beautiful  execution, 
all  the  flutter  of  the  Bernini  school,  and 
even  Bacon  in  some  degree  followed  in  the 
same  track.  Chantrey  took  a  wholly  oppo¬ 
site  course,  and  has  the  merit  of  having 
thought  on  this  point  wholly  for  himself, 
and  this  is  no  little  praise  of  success.  For 
busts,  probably  his  drapery  was  the  best 
that  has  ever  been  associated  with  such 
works ;  simple,  natural, — giving  a  hint  of 
the  costume  of  the  individual,  and  illustra¬ 
ting  the  turn  of  the  head  on  the  shoulders 
with  just  sufficient  detail  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  without  attracting  attention 
from  the  features.  Thus  far  was  his  drapery 
admirable,  but  his  style  lacked  dignity  and 
vigour  when  applied  to  statues.  It  was  not 
conceived  in  a  manner  sufficiently  masculine 
and  comprehensive  for  this  purpose,  and  we 
believe  that  his  style  in  this  respect  has 
done  harm  to  the  English  school,  for  his 
success  caused  him  to  be  much  imitated. 


His  was  a  drapery  of  masses,  with  little 
artful  catches  and  touches  introduced,  and 
not  a  drapery  of  lines  and  contours.  He 
was  a  keen  student  of  nature  in  his  especial 
walk,  and  of  these  little  artful  natural 
breaks  and  details  he  had  a  great  store  and 
variety,  and  the  ease  with  which,  with  these, 
he  could  break  up  and  enhance  great  masses, 
in  themselves  intrinsically  awkward  and  ill- 
designed,  induced  him  to  leave  his  larger 
forms  often  incomplete  and  inartistic. 
The  consequence  is  that  in  his  bronze 
works,  where  the  lesser  touches  and  artifices 
are  lost,  and  the  grand  contours  alone  are 
presented  to  the  eye  against  the  sky,  as  in 
the  Pitt  in  Hanover  Square,  and  the  George 
IY.  in  front  of  the  National  Gallery,  the 
effect  is  not  satisfactory. 

The  truer  style  of  drapery,  and  that  now 
gradually  and  chiefly  followed  by  the  best 
artists  abroad,  but  not  widely  enough,  as  yet 
perhaps,  regarded  in  England,  is  that  of 
Raphael  and  Thorwaldsen,  these  two  great 
men  resembling  each  other  in  this  respect 
as  far  as  their  different  Arts  allow.  The 
latter  is  the  greatest  modern  master  of 
sculptural  drapery.  His  folds  depend  on 
no  little  artifices  and  touches  for  their  per¬ 
fection,  and  his  science  of  arrangement  is 
equally  effective  at  a  distauce,  as  close  in 
one  material  as  in  another ;  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  his  is  a  drapery  essentially  of 
lines  and  contoxirs,  of  simplicity  not  of  arti¬ 
fice,  of  knowledge  and  not  of  wavering,  of 
boldness  and  not  of  timidity.  The  German 
and  Belgian  schools  also  afford  some  excel¬ 
lent  examples  of  their  acquaintance  with 
the  true  science  of  fine  draperies,  and  of 
their  capability  to  work  them  out.  In  his¬ 
toric  figures  they  do  not  hesitate  to  present 
honestly  and  boldly  the  long  pipe-like  folds 
from  shoulder  to  heel,  line  after  line,  which 
our  artists  are  too  inclined  to  break  up  arti¬ 
ficially,  and  they  appear  to  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  gracefulness  of  the  transverse 
section  of  their  folds,  without  which  drapery 
can  never  be  thoroughly  good  ;  that  is, 
supposing  a  draped  figure  were  cut  across 
in  any  part,  its  outside  edge  should  present 
graceful  and  precise  lines. 

As  a  school,  the  German  and  Belgian 
draperies  of  a  full  and  large  character 
have  the  pre-eminence  among  the  northern 
schools,  while  in  their  lighter  ones  the 
French  are  at  least  their  equals.  We  are 
certainly  deficient  in  these  respects,  and 
especially  in  the  smaller  detailed  draperies 
used  in  ancient  times,  as  well  as  now,  to 
contrast  with  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
naked  form  ;  we  lack  much  of  the  lightness, 
variety,  and  detail  of  the  school  of  France. 

We  have  laid  so  much  stress  on  this 
branch  of  Art — drapery — because  it  will 
occur,  on  a  sufficient  intimacy  with  the 
national  schools  exemplified  in  the  Beaux 
Arts,  that  it  is  the  sole  point  on  which  short¬ 
coming  to  any  extent  is  evidenced  on  our 
part.  Indeed,  taking  the  various  schools 
in  their  totalities,  we  deem  it  perfectly  mar¬ 
vellous  that  the  British  works  of  epic  and 
imaginative  character  stand  their  ground 
so  honourably  as  they  do,  considering  the 
vast  comparative  disadvantages  under  which 
the  followers  of  the  higher  branches  of 
sculpture  labour  in  this  country. 

A  few  sentences  will  be  sufficient  to  illus¬ 
trate  this,  as  regards  the  constitution  of  en¬ 
couragement  of  this  Art  in  France,  to  which 
we  will  in  preference  allude,  inasmuch  as 
those  who  visit  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  this 
exposition,  and  take  interest  in  this  subject 
(to  which  effect  we  have  seen  a  suggestion 
from  the  highest  quai’ter  to  the  Society  of 
I  Arts)  will  have  full  opportunities  of  verify- 
j  ing  our  words  on  this  grave  question,  and  we 
j  trust  of  urging  the  result  to  a  practical  effect. 


Without  adverting  to  the  advantages  for 
general  high  Art-study  in  Paris,  or  the  ad¬ 
ditional  means  which  the  government  affords 
for  prosecuting  such  in  Rome,  we  would  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  the  superior  advantages 
held  out  to  the  artist  who  has  prosecuted 
his  studies  so  far  (the  artist  never  ceases  to 
study)  as  to  produce  a  fine  work  in  plaster. 
Such,  if  really  remarkable,  is  sure  of  being 
ordered  by  government,  or  the  artist  has, 
not  tardily,  other  sculptural  work,  wanted 
at  the  time,  given  him  to  execute.  In  the 
case  of  the  figure  itself  being  commissioned, 
which  is  most  probable  and  usual,  govern¬ 
ment  supplies  the  artist  at  once  with  marble 
and  an  atelier  to  work  it  in,  relieving  him 
not  only  from  the  risk  of  the  block,  which 
is  no  trifling  affair,  but  also  giving  him  such 
an  apartment,  with  fitting  rooms  and  ap¬ 
pliances,  as  could  not  be  obtained  here  for 
50 1.  or  60 1.  a-year.  What  would  not  some 
of  our  young  sculptors  of  genius  give  for 
such  a  chance  ? 

The  British  public  knows  little  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  aspiring  sculptor 
has  to  contend  with  here.  His  position 
in  this  Art  is  far  different  from  that  of 
the  neophyte  in  the  sister  Art  of  painting, 
who,  with  his  canvas  and  colours,  can  set 
to  work  at  once  in  his  art  of  production  : 
but  every  operation  of  the  sculptor  is 
attended  with  considerable  expense.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  ground  floor, 
requisite  on  account  of  the  weight  of  his 
materials,  with  a  proper  light,  a  suitable 
wide  access  for  his  marble,  for  unfortunately 
a  plaster  statue,  however  good,  attracts  little 
attention  here  ;  the  expense  of  his  marble, 
which  for  a  seven-foot  figure  costs  but  little 
short  of  2001.,  and  more,  perhaps,  if  the  risk 
of  its  turning  out  badly,  and  to  be  rejected, 
be  taken  into  account  ;  the  cost  of  scale- 
stones,  and  instruments  for  pointing,  even 
if  he  carves  it  all  himself ;  and  even  short 
of  this,  the  mere  turnabout  pedestal  for 
modelling  his  figure  on  in  the  first  place, 
and  other  appliances,  such  as  its  necessary 
supports,  and  the  casting  it  in  plaster  before 
it  be  referred  to  marble,  are  no  trifling  items 
of  expenditure.  Then,  whenever  he  has 
to  move  his  marble,  in  which  he  has  to 
deal  with  tons  of  weight  even  in  a  life- 
sized  statue,  and  for  which  he  must  have 
assistance  and  lifting  machines,  expense  is 
entailed  on  him  at  every  move.  These  are 
trifling  matters  to  a  large  builder,  but  to 
the  commencing  sculptor  they  present  diffi¬ 
culties  which,  in  many  cases,  are  insur¬ 
mountable,  and  stay  on  the  threshold  of  their 
entrance  into  the  temple  of  fame  perhaps  not 
a  few  “  mute  inglorious  ”  Flaxmans.  If  the 
sculptor  has  no  patron,  and  we  cannot  bring 
to  our  recollection  one  at  the  present  time 
for  sculpture  who  is  at  all  analogous  to  the 
late  Lord  Egremont,  he  subsides  probably 
after  a  few  struggles  into  a  lower  branch  of 
Art,  or  feels  it  his  duty  to  quit  it  altogether. 

A  fortunate  and  prompt  chance,  or  funds 
of  his  own,  which  are  rarely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  young  sculptor,  to  enable  to  wait 
the  result  of  continued  and  repeated  efforts, 
by  which  at  last  he  may  force  himself  on  a 
tardily  responsive  public,  are  thus  more 
the  elements  of  success  in  this  Art  in 
England  than  mere  genius.  Government 
does  nothing  for  him  ;  it  employs  no  one 
who  has  not  forced  himself  into  a  position  ; 
it  makes  no  opportunities  ;  and  we  regret 
deeply  to  have  to  say,  that  when  these  do 
occur,  which  they  do  rarely  in  the  course  of 
events,  it  does  not  always  make  a  righteous 
use  of  them.  Nevertheless,  we  hold  it  to 
be  not  only  its  duty  to  make  use  of  such 
occasions  when  they  occur,  so  as  best  to 
foster  native  talent,  but  to  search  out  new 
means  of  doing  so  ;  to  discover  the  deserving 
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in  their  seclusion  ;  and  to  cherish  the  bud 
of  genius,  not  waiting  till  it  be  in  full  bloom 
before  it  bestows  its  favouring  dew. 

Now,  how  is  it  in  Paris  ?  We  repeat, 
that  when  the  artist  produces  a  remarkable 
work,  that  government  does  not  consider 
such  a  manifestation  beneath  their  notice, 
and  that  a  commission  promptly  follows, 
with  marble  for  his  chisel,  and  an  atelier 
free  of  expense  for  his  accommodation,  and 
a  good  sum  in  addition  for  his  work.  Thus, 
differently  is  the  aspirant  in  sculpture 
treated  in  a  city  we  can  now  reach  from 
London  in  twelve  hours  ! 

We  agree  that  the  current  cry  now  can¬ 
not  be  too  much  repeated,  “  Go  to  Paris  to 
benefit  in  Art.”  We  repeat  the  cry, — but  to 
whom  would  we  address  it  ?  To  the  artist  1 
No.  For  it  is  not  he  who  stands  most  in 
need  of  such  enlightenment.  It  is,  firstly, 
to  the  public  we  would  address  the  words  ; 
it  is,  secondly,  to  those  men  who  have  in 
their  resources  power  to  do  in  the  way  of 
encouragement  what  the  government  is  not 
sufficiently  considerate  to  do  ;  and  thirdly, 
and  by  far  the  most  strongly,  to  the  members 
of  government,  who  have  the  power  to  supply 
and  dispense  commissions  in  proper  places, 
but  who  are  not  awake  to  their  duty. — We 
would  address  these  words  also  to  the 
members  of  the  press  generally ,  who  might, 
more  than  they  do,  give  a  helping  hand  to 
an  Art  sister  to  that  of  literature.  We 
entreat  our  readers  then  who  have  power 
and  influence,  of  whatever  nature,  in  such 
matters,  and  who  visit  Paris  on  this  or  any 
early  occasion,  to  give  a  little  attention  to 
the  comparative  facilities  afforded  in  that 
city,  to  the  encouragement  and  furtherance 
of  the  Art  of  sculpture.  Let  them  with 
this  acquirement  return  to  the  Beaux  Arts 
Exhibition,  and  regard  attentively  the  works 
of  the  contrasted  schools,  and  we  are  much 
mistaken  if  their  impression  will  not  be  the 
same  as  our  own,  viz.,  marvel — that  with 
all  the  vast  difference  in  public  support  and 
encouragement,  ours  should  stand  its  ground 
so  well. 

We  subjoin  a  few  particulars  which  bear 
directly  on  this  subject.  Firstly,  as  regards 
advanced  study.  The  French  government 
sends  out  every  year  a  sculptor  to  Rome, 
where  he  is  lodged  and  boarded  for  five 
years  of  study  free  of  expense.  The  mode 
of  selection  is  thus  conducted.  Each  year 
it  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  “  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  ”  who  wish  to  compete,  to  do 
so  with  models  from  the  life.  Sixteen  are 
first  chosen,  who  have  again  to  enter  into  a 
competition  among  themselves,  with  the 
sketch  of  a  given  subject.  Eight  are  selected 
from  these,  who  have  again  to  compete  for 
the  final  choice.  They  have  eight  ateliers 
devoted  to  them  individually,  into  which  no 
person  is  admitted,  save  their  models,  for 
this  their  final  competition  of  original  com¬ 
positions;  the  selected  one  of  which,  after 
; public  exhibition,  gives  its  author  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  five  years  in  Rome,  with  every 
assistance  for  that  period.  This  is  done 
every  year  ;  and  thus  there  are  always  five 
young  sculptors  studying  in  Rome,  their 
expenses  wholly  defrayed  by  government. 
Here  government  does  nothing  of  the  sort  ; 
and  the  only  thing  analogous  that  takes 
place  here,  is  one  that  is  an  honour  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  inasmuch  as  this  body  out 
of  its  private  funds,  sends  a  sculptor  to 
Rome  for  study  every  nine  years,  but  this 
for  a  period  only  of  three  years. 

So  much  for  the  bud,  now  for  the  blossom  ! 
What  awaits  the  French  sculptor  on  his 
return  from  such  study  in  Rome,  or  equally 
any  one  of  his  companions  who  may  not 
have  been  so  fortunate,  as  to  gain  such 
advantages  for  study,  if  either  manifest, 


by  a  fine  figure  in  plaster,  power  in  his  Art? 
In  London  we  know  pretty  well  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  his  first  good  work. 
After  having  been  we  will  not  say  “ex¬ 
hibited,”  in  the  most  miserable  of  public 
rooms  for  this  purpose  in  Europe  (in  the 
Royal  Academy),  on  its  escape  thence  to  the 
author’s  little  cramped  apartment,  which 
has  probably  been  its  birthplace,  it  is  either 
broken  up  from  want  of  space,  or  the  bloom 
being  off  it,  the  author  perhaps  deems  its 
want  of  public  regard  the  proof  of  its  want 
of  merit,  and  it  never  sees  the  light  again  ! 

“  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that.” 
In  a  city  not  so  large,  not  so  rich  by 
far,  and  not  three  hundred  miles  away, 
how  different,  we  repeat,  is  the  fate  await¬ 
ing  the  artist  and  his  work  ?  In  Paris 
the  result  of  the  same  effort  would  be 
the  having  at  once  all  facilities  given  him 
for  rendering  it  an  enduring  work  in  the 
poetic  material  in  which  the  triumphs  of 
ancient  Greece  were  stamped,  and  if  the 
marble  is  only  equal  to  the  plaster  model 
(and  we  know  the  material  enables  the  artist 
always  to  make  it  much  superior),  the  work 
is  purchased  at  a  remunerative  price  by 
government — it  is  placed  in  some  public 
situation  for  the  world  to  see — and  the  artist 
has  his  place  in  the  history  of  Art  ;  and  his 
work  is  there,  in  public,  to  suggest  and 
justify  future  employment. 

That  this  is  no  individual  case,  a  very 
little  acquaintance  with  the  conditions 
of  Art  in  France  illustrates.  There  are 
at  present  many  excellent  studios  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  French  government  constantly 
occupied  by  government  work  :  we  have 
not  one  !  These  are  never  vacant,  but 
consecutively  in  use  for  the  production  of 
sculptural  works  by  various  rising  and 
matured  artists,  and  this  on  a  scale  of  which 
we  have  little  idea  in  this  country.  That 
occupied  at  present  by  Klesinger  for  the 
production  of  equestrian  works  now  in 
progress,  is  90  feet  square  by  60  feet  high, 
with  windows  all  round  the  top,  any  portion 
of  which  may  be  shut  out,  so  as  to  enable 
the  artist  to  have  any  direction  of  light  on 
his  work  without  turning  it.  It  has  capabili¬ 
ties  for  taking  the  sides  down  so  as  to  see 
the  work  at  any  distance  as  in  the  open 
air,  and  it  has  two  stables  for  horses  to 
serve  as  models  to  the  artist.  It  was  in  this 
studio  that  the  very  spirited  Bravura  Eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  Francois  I.  was  modelled  by 
this  artist,  a  cast  of  which  is  among  the 
latest  additions  to  the  Crystal  Palace  col¬ 
lection.  This  studio  is  situated  Rue  de 
P University  No.  182  ;  where  also  there  are 
eleven  other  ateliers  all  occupied  on  the 
same  terms  by  sculptors,  i.e.,  free  of  expense. 
These  are,  with  one  exception,  each  from  30 
to  40  feet  square  and  from  15  to  20  high. 

Besides  these  there  are  other  ateliers  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  Institute  of  France,  where  alone 
there  are  ten  for  sculptors,  also  always  in 
use,  and  living  apartments  in  addition,  for 
those  occupants  who  are  members  of 
the  establishment.  These  form  by  no 
means  the  whole  of  the  ateliers  offering 
similar  advantages  to  sculpture.  Others 
in  addition  exist  elsewhere  in  Paris,  be¬ 
sides  those  which  are  erected  temporarily 
for  the  decoration  of  architectural  works  in 
progress,  which  are  usually  built  close  to 
the  works  themselves. 

These  particulars,  which  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  but  a  portion  of  the  facts 
that  illustrate  this  question,  may  be 
verified  by  inquiries  at  the  Institut  de 
France,  opposite  the  Pont  des  Beaux  Arts, 
on  the  Saint  Germain  side  of  the  Seine, 
or  of  M.  de  Nieuwerkerque,  at  the  Musee 
du  Louvre,  or  of  M.  de  Merci,  who  has  the 
direction  of  the  Beaux  Arts. 
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THE  DOGANA  :  VENICE. 

A.  Canaletti,  Painter.  J.  B.  Allen,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  2  ft.  61*  in.  by  1  ft.  5g  in. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some  writer  on  the 
picture  galleries  of  England,  that  there  is  no 
collection  in  the  country — good,  bad,  or  indif¬ 
ferent — that  aspires  to  the  rank  of  a  collection, 
which  has  not  its  “  pair  of  Canalettis.”  We  may 
go  even  further  than  this,  and  observe,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  house  occupied  by  one  of  the 
middle  classes,  whose  tenant  hangs  up  a  few 
“  furniture  pictures,”  as  they  are  called,  on  the 
walls  of  his  dining-room,  as  something  more  to 
look  at  than  the  paintwork  or  pattern-paper, 
which  does  not  boast  of  its  pseudo  Canaletti.  In 
fact,  the  works  of  no  foreign  painter  are  so  well 
known  here  as  those  of  this  truthful  delineator 
of  Venetian  scenery,  who,  had  he  lived  a  second 
time  his  threescore  years  and  ten,  could  scarcely 
have  produced  all  the  pictures  which,  in  England 
alone,  pass  under  his  name.  But  the  truth  is, 
the  popularity  of  this  artist  has  created  a  demand 
for  his  productions  which  the  importations  from 
Italy  could  very  inadequately  supply  ;  it  was 
necessary,  however,  that  the  dealers  in  works  of 
the  old  painters  should  respond  to  the  call  of 
their  patrons  ;  and  this  was  done  by  creating  a 
multiplicity  of  copies,  so  that  in  due  time  the 
wants  of  all  were  satisfied,  and  the  country  was 
overrun  with  imitations  and  facsimiles.  There 
is  a  house  still  standing  at  Richmond,  which, 
scarcely  twenty  years  ago,  was  known  to  us  and 
to  many  more  as  the  “  Canaletti  Manufactory  :  ” 
scores,  we  may  almost  say  hundreds,  of  copies 
were  circulated  from  its  workshops ;  some  of 
which  re-appear  even  now  in  the  auction-rooms 
of  the  metropolis  and  of  the  provinces,  where 
counterfeits  are  as  “  valued  ”  as  genuine  pictures. 

Antonio  Canal,  usually  called  Canaletti,  or 
Canaletto,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1697  :  he  was 
the  son  of  a  scene-painter,  descended,  it  is  said, 
from  one  of  the  noble  families  of  his  native  city : 
for  some  time  he  followed  the  profession  of  his 
father,  to  which  circumstance,  perhaps,  may  be 
attributed  the  boldness  and  vigour  of  his  oil  easel 
pictures,  and  the  reality  of  his  effects.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  such  an  assertion,  we  have  heard  more 
than  one  distinguished  landscape  painter  of  our 
own  time  acknowledge  that  they  owe  much  of 
any  excellence  they  may  have  reached,  to  their 
early  practice  in  scene-painting.  About  the  year 
1719,  Antonio,  disgusted,  it  is  said,  with  the 
frivolities  and  petty  annoyances  of  the  theatre, 
quitted  it  and  Venice  together,  and  departed  for 
Rome,  where  he  resided  some  time,  employing 
himself  in  studying  the  noble  architectural  ruins 
there,  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  his  return 
to  Venice  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to 
painting  views  of  this  “  city  of  palaces.”  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  came  to  England  ;  Wal¬ 
pole  remarks,  “  By  persuasion  of  his  countryman 
Amiconi,  and  encouraged  by  the  multitude  of 
pictures  he  had  sold,  or  sent  over  to,  the  English. 
He  was  then  in  good  circumstances,  and,  it  was 
said,  came  to  invest  his  money  in  our  stocks.  I 
think  he  did  not  stay  here  above  two  years.  I 
have  a  perspective  by  him  of  the  inside  of  King’s 
College  Chapel.”  We  do  not  believe  Canaletti 
painted  much  during  his  residence  in  England  : 
at  any  rate,  his  pictures  of  English  subjects  are 
extremely  rare.  His  finest  English  picture  is 
the  “  Gateway  at  Whitehall,  with  the  Horse 
Guards,  &c.,”  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
He  died  in  1768. 

His  picture  of  that  portion  of  the  Grand  Canal 
of  Venice  in  which  the  Dogana  di  Marc,  the 
ancient  custom  house,  forms  a  principal  feature, 
is  one  of  several  in  the  Royal  Collection  at 
Windsor,  which  are  among  the  best  examples  of 
the  master’s  pencil.  It  is  rather  cold  in  colour, 
but  bright  and  truthful,  we  may  almost  say,  as 
a  painted  daguerreotype.  The  handling  is  bold, 
yet  delicate,  and  the  figures  are  well  disposed. 
Behind  the  semi-rustic  edifice  of  the  Dogana  are 
seen  the  noble  cupolas  of  the  churches  II  Reten- 
tore  and  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  erected  by  Pal¬ 
ladio,  the  former  about  1576,  and  the  latter 
between  1556  and  1579  :  the  canal  of  the  Giu- 
decca  runs  on  this  side  of  the  block  of  buildings, 
the  Grand  Canal  on  the  other. 
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IRON  REMOVABLE  STUDIOS 
FOR  ARTISTS. 


It  may  be  remembered  that  one  of  our  late 
numbers  contained  a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
relative  to  the  feasibility  of  iron  removable 
buildings  for  artists’  studios.  In  consequence 
of  the  insertion  of  this  letter,  we  received  various 
applications  and  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and 
we  are  now  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of 
Messrs.  Bellhouse  &  Co.,  of  the  Eagle  Foundry, 
Manchester,  to  place  before  our  readers  three 
plans  and  elevations  of  such  structures,  together 
with  estimates  for  their  construction  and  com¬ 
pletion.  These  designs  are,  however,  presented 
more  as  specimens  of  what  can  be  done  in  this 
way,  and  as  suggestions,  than  as  studied  plans, 
affording  every  requirement  that  the  artist  may 
desire  :  for  it  would  be  probable  that  each  artist 
requiring  to  build  would  have  his  own  ideas  as 
to  the  scale  and  details  of  what  he  wished  to 
erect,  and  his  own  views  would  be  modified  by 
the  aspect,  situation,  and  nature  of  the  space 
destined  for  his  study.  In  the  most  favourable 
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Sculptor's  Studio. 

rather  than  repeating.  He  there  lays  especial 
stress  upon  the  facility  of  removing  these  build¬ 
ings,  and  on  their  not  being  fixtures,  as  is  the 
case  with  “bricks  and  mortar.”  This  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  a  point  of  much  importance,  and  the  greater 
facilities  that  can  be  given  in  this  respect  in  the 
manufacture  and  fitting  and  fixing  of  the  several 
parts  of  such  structures,  the  more  a  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  quality  in  them  will  be  enhanced. 
With  these  few  remarks  we  place  before  our 
readers  the  three  plans  and  elevations  which  we 
have  received  for  artists’  studios,  with  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  Messrs.  Bellhouse  for  constructing 
them. 

The  following  applies  equally  to  all  descrip¬ 
tions  of  these  buildings,  varying  somewhat  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  and  situation. 

The  frame  is  composed  of  cast-iron  uprights, 
bolted  to  a  strong  wooden  base  plate,  the  gutter 
answering  also  as  a  tie  to  these  uprights  ;  the 
roof  is  supported  by  light  wrought-iron  princi¬ 
pals,  the  whole  covered  with  corrugated  iron 
sheets  ;  the  floor  rests  on  sleeper-joists,  and  the 
walls  and  ceilings  are  lined  with  wood,  leaving  a 
space  of  about  two  inches  between  the  linings 
and  the  corrugated  sheets,  which  air-chamber 


circumstances,  some  time  would  elapse  before 
the  “beau  ideal”  of  a  studio  might  be  effected, 
such  as  most  artists  would  be  enabled  to  adopt. 

Were  there,  indeed,  constant  government 
encouragement  in  this  country,  as  in  France, 
for  large  works  of  Art,  and  did  our  government 
in  consequence  accommodate  the  artists  em¬ 
ployed  with  ample  ateliers  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  such  works  as  are  done  there,  we 
might  hope  to  see  a  set  of  studios  of  perfect  and 
similar  plan  arise  in  iron,  in  which  case,  from 
their  similarity,  they  might  probably  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  where  the  plans 
are  individual  and  various.  But  as  things  are 
at  present,  each  artist  probably  builds  a  different 
studio,  and  unless  there  were  an  association 
of  artists  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  rooms 
of  public  and  private  study  collectively,  which 
idea,  indeed,  offers  great  advantages  on  some 
points,  and  is  a  plan  more  than  once  nearly 
realised  in  England,  it  may  not  be  probable  that 
any  special  m.odel  studio  would  be  generally 
adopted,  although  we  must  ourselves  confess 
that  we  see  no  reason  why  such  a  notion  may 
not  eventually  be  realised.  Had  it  occurred  to 
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Painter’s  Studio,  No.  1. 

tends  considerably  to  the  warmth  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  prices  also  include  stove,  papering, 
painting,  &c.  : — 


Sculptor’s  Studio,  erected  in  Man¬ 
chester  . £130 

Do.  do.  erected  in  London  145 

Artist’s  Studio,  with  porch  (No.  1), 
erected  in  Manchester  .  .  .55 

Do.  do.  erected  in  London 

Artist’s  Studio  (No.  2),  erected  in 

Manchester . 135  10 

Do.  do.  erected  in  London  150  0 


55  0 
60  10 


Every  facility  that  our  pages  can  afford  are 
due  to  the  furtherance  of  Art,  and  it  is  feeling 
this  that  we  (not  specially  architectural)  have 
given  space  to  the  presentation  of  iron  studios 
to  our  readers.  That  the  idea  will  work  itself 
out,  we  doubt  not,  and  we  shall  be  very  happy 
at  any  time  to  be  the  medium  of  suggestion  on 
this  subject  of  iron  structures,  in  immediate  con¬ 
nection  with  any  facilities  it  may  give  to  Art. 

We  say  any  facilities  advisedly,  for  we  think 
that  the  lightness,  cheapness,  freedom  of  danger 
from  fire,  and,  moreover,  the  removability  of 
iron  structures,  especially  adapts  itself  not  only 
to  the  studios  of  artists,  but  to  private  show¬ 
rooms,  and  public  exhibition-rooms  of  objects 


the  firm  that  have  supplied  us  with  the  above 
drawings  to  exhibit  in  the  present  Paris  Exhibi¬ 
tion  a  completed  artist's  studio  in  iron,  with  all 
the  principal  conveniences  that  are  required  for 
that  purpose,  it  would  have  doubtless  attracted 
special  attention,  even  amid  that  extensive 
display. 

The  use  of  iron  building  arose  from  its  utility, 
and  its  ready  applicability  to  its  purpose  is  one 
of  the  many  new  things  that  railroads  have 
widely  demonstrated  to  us ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  it  is  directly  useful  that  it 
should  not  also  be  ornamental.  Some  of  the 
structures  erected  by  Messrs.  Bellhouse  possess 
both  these  qualities,  and  a  large  custom-house, 
manufactured  by  them  at  Manchester,  and  now 
erected  in  South  America,  of  which  we  have 
seen  an  engraving,  is  a  good  example  of  the 
pleasing  effect  to  be  obtained,  even  on  a  large 
scale,  by  the  structural  use  of  corrugated  iron. 

In  the  last  May  number  of  the  Art- Journal, 
our  correspondent  supplies  many  suggestions  as 
to  the  convenience  and  applicability  of  iron 
buildings  for  studios,  which  our  readers  will 
excuse  us  if  we  save  our  space  by  referring  to 
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of  Art  generally.  One  of  the  requisites  for  an 
exhibition-room  for  works  of  Art  is  that  it  should 
be  in  a  prominent  central  place  in  a  town,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  large  town  ;  and  this  fact  is  one  that 
militates  directly  against  the  erection  of  anything 
permanent  in  such  situations  for  this  purpose. 
The  more  a  town  expands,  the  more  naturally 
are  the  authorities  desirous  of  reserving,  in 
central  situations,  ample  breathing-holes  and 
lungs  for  the  increasing  population.  They  are 
naturally  and  properly  averse  to  blocking  up 
such  spaces,  so  requisite  to  the  health  of  the 
community,  with  permanent  buildings,  even  for 
the  instructive  and  ennobling  purposes  of  Art. 
But  in  many  cases  the  same  reasons  would  not 
militate  against  the  temporary  erection  of  a 
building  for  Art-exhibition  purposes,  which, 
after  its  two  or  three  months  of  special  use, 
might  be  packed  up  and  removed  to  some  other 
spot  with  almost  equal  facility  with  a  tent  or 
booth.  We  know  more  than  one  great  town  in 
which  such  a  use  of  an  ample  iron  removable 
structure  would  be  at  once  subservient  to  the 
public  desire  in  the  fitting  and  convenient  tem¬ 
porary  housing  and  exhibition  of  works  of  Art. 
We  need  not  dilate  on  the  convenience  of  the 
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kind  of  building  proposed  for  the  obtaining  of 
requisite  special  light,  for  there  are  evidently 
no  architectural  precedents  in  iron  structures, 
such  as  in  structures  of  more  weight  and  pre¬ 
tension  so  frequently  and  fatally  interfere  with 
the  proper  lighting  and  exhibition  of  works  of 
Art :  we  could  give  several  lamentable  modern 
instances  of  this.  A  building  of  iron  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  exhibition  room  would  be  an  exhibition 
room  and  nothing  else  ;  its  express  purpose 
would  not  be  sacrificed  to  any  foregone  rules 
arising  from  other  requisitions,  and  none  the 
less  for  this  might  it  be  beautiful,  while  the  pic¬ 
tures  especially  might  be  always  as  well  lighted 
as  they  were  in  the  Dublin  Crystal  Palace,  which 
gave  especial  satisfaction  in  this  particular. 
Further,  we  are  quite,  also,  of  the  opinion  that 
this  idea  is  a  practical  one  in  a  remunerative 
sense,  either  by  individual  enterprise,  or  by 
means  of  shares. 

Such  a  building  would  also  be  applicable  to 
the  exhibition  in  the  provinces  of  the  travelling 
collection  of  examples  of  decorative  Art  from 
Marlborough  House. 

With  respect  to  the  show-rooms  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  it  has  also  the  advantage  that  such  a 
building  might  be  erected  where  only  a  short 
lease  is  obtainable,  and  where  the  manufacturer 
would  be  averse  naturally  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  a  substantial  building,  which  after  a  short 
term  of  years  he  could  not  remove,  and  would 
cease  to  be  his  own. 

To  the  use  of  iron  removable  buildings  for 
the  purpose  of  provincial  and  other  exhibition 
saloons  for  Art,  we  shall  have  again  to  refer ;  in 
the  mean  time  our  pages  are  open  to  any  com¬ 
munication  or  suggestion  as  regards  places  of 
study  for  Art. 


FRENCH  CRITICISM  ON 
BRITISH  ART. 


In  our  last  number,  we  presented  our  readers 
and  artistic  friends  with  some  rather  piquant 
samples  of  the  criticism  with  which  the  British 
contributors  to  the  Palais  cles  Beaux  Arts  were 
cheered  by  the  Parisian  periodicals.  We  shall 
now  sum  up  a  fitting  sequence  in  some  of  their 
detailed  notices  of  individual  artists,  in  which, 
while  a  similar  ungenial  element  will  be  found 
to  exist,  it  will  be  very  considerably  neutralised 
by  its  obvious  inconsistency, — the  willing  to 
wound  and  the  erring  flight  of  the  barbed 
weapon  being  equally  apparent. 

In  one  point,  all  the  French  critics  have 
concurred,  and  that  is  the  singular  and  wonderful 
originality  of  the  English  school,  which  came 
upon  them  like  some  new  comet  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  ominous  with  an  abnormal  number 
of  tails.  They  reassure  themselves,  however,  by 
their  impression,  that  the  thing  was,  at  once,  as 
ludicrous  and  imbecile  as  a  dragon  amongst  the 
phantasms  of  a  Chinese  lantern.  The  Union 
was  the  most  uncompromising  in  its  indulgence 
in  this  vein.  Amongst  many  other  similar 
facetiae  it  gave  vent,  as  our  readers  may  recollect, 
to  the  following.  “  England  is  eminently 
national,  and  she  is  too  proud  to  imitate  others ; 
make  her  the  subject  of  stricture,  or  of  praise — 
but,  of  this  be  assured,  that,  if  you  find  her 
ugly,  her  ugliness  is  all  her  own.”  Having  seen 
a  little  further  and  thought  a  little  more,  a 
change  came  over  our  friend’s  mood  in  some 
degree,  of  which  the  following  affords  amusing 
evidence.  In  a  “  feuilleton”  of  June  6th  he_thus 
writes  : — 

“  Now  that  the  general  characteristic  features 
of  the  Universal  Exhibition  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained,  we  can  turn  to  a  detailed  examination 
of  individual  works.  I  will  commence  with 
England.  What  most  interests  one  in  the 
foreign  schools  is,  not  so  much  their  approach 
to,  as  their  repulsion  from  our  own  methods — 
and,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  English  school  is 
rich  without  a  rival.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not 
unconscious  of  the  existence  in  its  works  of 
many  canvases  sagely  composed  and  skilfully 
realised.  Such  are  the  ‘Svegliarina’  and  ‘Francois 
Carrara  ’  of  Mr.  Eastlake — the  ‘  Morning  and 
Evening  of  a  Summer’s  Day,’  by  Mr.  Chalon — the 
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battles  of  Stanfield,  &c.  &c.  But  Mr.  Eastlake 
recalls  too  much  in  his  colour  M.  Eugene 
Delacroix  0 ;  Mr.  Chalon,  Isabey,  in  the  grouping 
of  his  figures;  Mr.  Stanfield,  Bellange,  in  the 
disposition  and  tone  of  his  military  groups. 
Even  the  ‘  Battle  of  Meeanee,’  although  but  re¬ 
presenting  an  English  theme,  is  treated  after 
models  of  French  priority.  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  Mr.  Armitage  has  been  a  pupil  of  M.  Paul 
Delaroche,  and  that  it  is  but  recently  he  has 
quitted  the  attelier  of  his  master.  These  are 
educated  artists — they  know  what  they  are 
about — but  they  have  not  escaped  a  French  in¬ 
fluence.  In  a  word,  they  are  imitators,  they 
are  not  wholly  English.” 

Thus  then,  after  all  England  is  not  “  too  proud 
to  imitate  others  ”  she  has  cast  an  eye  upon  one 
great  model  school — it  is  that  of  France — she 
has,  therefore,  something  in  her  reasonable  and 
redeeming.  Delaroche  has  inoculated  her  with 
the  historic;  Stanfield  has  learned  to  do  the 
warlike  (and  St.  Luke  can  bear  witness,  that  it 
is  the  dullest  lesson  to  which  his  original  vigour 
has  ever  condescended)  from  Monsieur  Bellange; 
while,  forsooth,  the  refined,  the  scrupulously 
finished  pencil  of  Sir  C.  Eastlake  is  to  be  caught 
from  the  matchlessly  daring,  ambitious  hand  of 
which  it  might  well  be  said,  that,  it  “  grasped 
the  lightning’s  pinion.”  Each  of  these  “  gentle¬ 
men  of  England  ”  will  surely  have  reason  to 
rejoice,  that  a  scintilla  of  immortality  has  fallen 
on  him  from  the  great  French  “  heaven  of  inven¬ 
tion,”  and  that  he  may  confidently  exclaim 

“Non omnis  moriar ! ” 

With  regard  to  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  it  will,  however,  be  seen,  that  the 
Patrie  does  not  quite  agree  with  L’ Union — but 
assigns  to  him  an  older  and  much  gentler  in¬ 
spiration.  The  Patrie,  it  will  be  recollected, 
was  not  more  moderate  than  any  of  its  brethren 
in  its  ejaculations  at  the  general  monstrosity  of 
the  newly  discovered  British  school — “  men 
whose  hands  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.” 
We  concluded  our  last  with  a  lively  passage 
from  it  to  that  purport,  which  it  is  well 
worth  repeating  in  the  original—"  L'  etrangete  de 
VEcole  Anglaise,  son  originalite  piquante  Vont  deja 
rendu  la  favorite  du  public.”  How  quickly  it 
had  occasion  to  change  its  opinions  in  this 
matter— at  least  partially — will  be  seen  in  the 
following  notice  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  with 
which  it  opens  its  notice  of  individual  British 
Artists. 

“  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  is  an  Englishman  by 
birth — a  Venetian  by  artistic  education.  He  has 
acquired  the  grace,  the  poetic  feeling,  the 
vigorous  tone  of  colour,  and  the  transparent 
demitints  of  the  illustrious  island-city’s  old 
masters.  It  is,  above  all,  to  the  imitation  of 
Giorgione,  that  he  appears  to  owe  the  high  place 
which  he  now  holds  in  his  profession.  Never¬ 
theless  the  largest  of  the  pictures  exhibited  by 
him,  on  this  occasion,  proves  that  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy  has  made  two  different 
experiments  in  his  studies — that  he  has  had  two 
epochs  in  his  career — two,  as  they  are  called, 
manners  in  his  style.  Spartan  ‘  Isidas  repelling 
the  Thebans’  brings  us  into  the  penetralia  of 
the  school  of  David.  The  hero  naked — unarmed 
except  with  the  sword  in  his  hand, — who  rushes 
upon  the  Thebans  and  is  about  to  strike  a 
prostrate  foe,  seems  to  us  to  be  almost  a  re¬ 
petition  of  Romulus  in  the  ‘  Rape  of  the  Sabines.’ 
And  here  we  must  compliment  a  characteristic, 
which  we  frequently  look  for  in  vain  in  the 
English  painters — unity  of  action.  It  is  the 
want  of  this  essential  quality  which  condemns 
the  mass  of  English  artists  to  an  inevitable 
inferiority,  whenever  they  attempt  the  high 
historic  range.  *  *  * 

“  But  we  have  hastened  to  the  notice  of  the 
smaller  pictures  of  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  which  bear  witness  to  his  patient 
study  of  Venetian  colouring.  They  are  three  in 
number,  and  each  deserves  to  be  noticed,  inas¬ 
much  as  singly  and  separately  they  might  well 
be  made  the  medium  of  a  salutary  lesson  to  the 
majority  of  English  painters. 

“The  ‘Escape  of  Francesco  di  Ferrara  &c.’  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
pictures  in  the  gallery  devoted  to  the  works  of 
our  neighbours.  We  find  in  it  a  warmth  and 


body  of  colour — tones  vivid  and  discreetly  se¬ 
lected — all  so  happily  harmonised  as  to  prove 
that  many  of  the  English  artists,  could  they  but 
make  up  their  minds  to  study  foreign  masters, 
would  produce  things  very  different  from  glaring 
extravagancies. 

“  ‘  Pilgrims  arriving  in  sight  of  Rome  ’  is  not 
inferior  in  attractions.  This  charming  com¬ 
position  has  also  a  harmony  and  variety  of 
bright  tints,  which  invite  the  eye  to  dwell  upon 
it  and  retain  it  under  delicious  impressions.” 

Having  minutely  described  the  action  of  the 
scene  depicted,  the  critic  continues.  “  On  this 
canvas,  bathed,  as  it  were,  in  light  softly  subdued 
by  vapour,  the  distinct  and  contrasted  costumes 
separate  distinctly  and  yet  mingle  harmoniously 
— the  attitudes  are,  for  the  most  part,  natural — - 
there  is  movement,  fervour,  and  enthusiasm  in 
all  the  dramatis  person* — in  a  word,  we  have 
here  such  a  troop  of  pilgrims,  as  a  simple  faith 
led,  in  the  olden  times,  to  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter. 

“  We  shall  be  content  with  one  stricture  on 
this  most  agreeable  picture.  It  seems  to  us 
that  it  would  have  gained  in  unity  of  impression 
and  in  depth,  if  the  artist,  instead  of  ranging  all 
his  pilgrims  in  the  foreground,  up  to  the  very 
corner  of  the  canvas,  had  grouped  them  apart 
and  in  progressive  distance  from  each  other. 
Then,  instead  of  being  a  processional  line  they 
would  have  been  massed  perspectively,  and  one 
would  not  be  compelled  to  look  along  from  left 
to  right  in  order  to  dwell  upon  the  significance 
of  each  figure.” 

The  critic  finally  throws  the  wreath  of  all  his 
approval  upon  Sir  Charles  Eastlake’s  “  Sveg¬ 
liarina,”  and  closes  with  the  following  remarks 
half  savage,  half  soft.  “We  will  meet  other 
English  painters,  they  are  rarely  gifted  with  the 
same  qualities  as  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy — we  shall,  however,  encounter  a  much 
greater  number  characterised  by  contrasted  de¬ 
fects  ;  but  if  we  must  refuse  to  the  latter  a  just 
and  harmonious  palette,  in  revenge  they  can 
claim  a  distinctive  merit,  in  which  Sir  Charles 
may  not  participate  —  the  merit  of  a  defined 
originality  :  they  are  English,  he,  by  force  of 
imitation,  Venetian.” 

We  shall  take  an  opportunity  to  show  how 
absurdly  inconsistent  the  Patrie  has  been  in  its 
general  reflections  upon  the  British  school :  for 
the  present,  we  shall  be  content  with  giving 
two  extracts  from  subsequent  critiques  from  the 
same  pen,  to  show  that  Sir  C.  Eastlake  was  not 
isolated  in  his  study  of  and  resemblance  to  the 
old  masters. 

In  its  next  succeeding  notice  of  the  British 
exhibition,  the  Patrie  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Dyce : — 

“  Mr.  Dyce  is  exclusively  biblical  and  religious 
in  the  three  pictures  which  he  has  sent  to  the 
Exhibition.  ‘  The  Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus  ’  is  a 
very  remarkable  work,  inasmuch  as  it  presents 
to  us  an  artist  in  a  protestant  country  (per- 
adventure  he  is  a  catholic)  trying  to  make  all 
his  own  the  manner  of  fervidly  religious  catholic 
painters  who  had  lived  before  the  Renaissance. 
His  Virgin  recalls  Perugino  and  that  pious  Fra 
Angelico  di  Fiesole,  who  never  painted,  except 
on  his  knees  and  with  his  cheeks  bathed  in 
tears,  the  mother  of  the  Saviour.  A  severe 
purity  of  linear  composition,  an  appropriate 
solid  tint  of  colour,  and  a  profound  feeling  of 
piety,  characterise  Mr.  Dyce’s  Virgin.” 

In  another  number  when  dealing  with  Mr. 
Mulready,  the  Patrie,  in  eulogising  his  picture  of 
“The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,”  says,  “The  colour 
of  this  chef-d’oeuvre  is  excellent.  Perhaps  we 
might  take  exception  to  the  middle  distance,  as 
being  a  little  too  dark,  but,  on  the  whole,  we 
cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  English  painters 
to  imitate  this  substantial,  vigorous  and  har¬ 
monious  tone,  which  Mr.  Mulready  seems  to 
have  borrowed  from  the  old  Dutch  masters.” 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Moniteur,  while 
concurring  in  the  general  views  of  its  compeers 
of  the  utter  oddity  of  English  Art,  assists 
I!  Union  in  directing  the  eye  of  the  Patrie  to 
still  more  of  those  singular  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  who  after  all,  had  drunk,  and  deeply,  at 
these  wells  so  undefiled,  where  true  old  Art  is 
alone  to  be  imbibed.  Thus  it  speaks  of  more 
than  one  of  the  anomalous  islanders — and  first  it 
confirms  what  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Dyce. 
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“  Mr.  Dyce  in  his  ‘  Virgin  and  Child  ’  has 
emulated  the  style  of  the  old  Italian  masters,  such 
as  John  Bellini,  Cima  di  Conegliano  and  Peru- 
gino — and,  has  filled  up  a  contour  of  gothic 
sharpness  with  tints  happily  attenuated.  This 
quaint  pasticcio  is  skilfully  enough  made  out. 

‘  The  Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachael’  has  not  the 
biblical  simplicity  which  the  subject  required, 
but  the  head  of  Rachael  is  not  without  its 
charm.  We  admire  much  less  ‘King  Joash 
Shooting  the  Arrow  of  Deliverance  ’ — the  melo¬ 
dramatic  pose — the  rigidity  of  contour  and  the 
metallic  tone  of  colour  in  the  Joash  are  the 
reverse  of  agreeable.  Still  Mr.  Dyce  is  entitled 
to  praise,  inasmuch  as  he  has  aimed  at  style, 
which  is  rare  enough  amongst  British  artists. 

“  Mr.  Dobson’s  ‘Tobias  and  the  Angel,’  and  the 
‘  Charity  of  Dorcas,’  also  display  a  laudable  study 
of  the  severer  qualities  of  Art,  and  for  these  alone 
deserve  to  be  favourably  mentioned. 

“  Mr.  Brocky  has  treated  the  classic  subject  of 
‘Venus  and  Phaon,’ which  is  well  adapted  for 
the  canvas,  with  an  obvious  foregone  allegiance 
to  the  blonde  and  roseate  model  of  Rubens — whom 
we  again  recognise  in  the  Psyche.  Faithless 
to  the  delicate  graces  of  England  he  has  imi¬ 
tated  the  rich  plumpness  and  embonpoint  of 
the  great  Antwerp  models." 

“  Mr.  Pyne,”  he  says,  “  makes  us  feel  both  the 
air  and  the  liquid  element  in  his  *  Derwent 
Water' — a  large  lake  in  full  sunshine  doubling 
its  banks  in  its  clear  mirror,  without  the  con¬ 
trast  of  strong  foreground — without  individual 
objects  to  enhance  aerial  effect — independent  of 
all  mechanical  artifice  !  Here  indeed  is  a  ray 
from  the  sun  of  Claude  Lorraine  !  ” 

Next  comes  Mr.  Linnell.  “  Mr.  Linnell,”  says 
the  official  journal,  “sees  nature  through Hobbima 
and  Ruysdael — and  they  are  not  bad  glasses  ! 
‘The  Forest  Road,’  ‘The  Timber  Waggon,’ 

‘  The  Barley  Harvest  ’  might  appropriately 
take  their  place  in  a  gallery  of  the  old  masters. 
They  have  upon  them  the  true  antique  tint  with 
a  slight  seeming  of  smoke.” 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Roberts’s  “  View  on  the  Grand 
Canal  of  Venice,”  the  Moniteur  says — “  How 
often  has  not  this  view  been  taken  of  Venice 
with  its  Zecca — its  library  of  San  Sovino,  its 
two  columns  of  African  porphyry,  its  Ducal 
Palace,  its  Moorish  trefoil — its  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
its  Sclavonian  Quay — and  how  often  again  will  it 
not  be  taken  1  Mr.  Roberts  was  well  entitled  to 
give  it  on  his  canvas  even  after  Canaletto — after 
Joy  ant,  after  Wyld,  after  Ziam.” 

Without  going  further  at  present,  we  shall  in¬ 
troduce  one  group  more  of  singular  exceptions 
to  the  British  singularity,  which  had  no  excep¬ 
tion.  It  is  that  of  the  pre-Raffaelite  schismatics, 
touching  whom  the  Atlienceum  Frangais  holds 
forth. 

“  Could  Reynolds  and  Hogarth,  those  fathers  of 
the  English  school  of  painting,  but  thrust  aside 
their  tombstones,  and  come  forth  again  to  shed 
influence  over  Royal  Academicians,  they  as¬ 
suredly  would  visit  with  their  strictures  the 
style  introduced  by  the  leaders  of  a  new  school, 
whose  works,  bearing  the  name  of  Schaw  (Shaw), 
Millais,  and  Hunt,  are  honoured  by  the  attention 
of  the  crowd  at  the  Palais  de  l’Exposition. 
Messrs.  Schaw,  Millais  and  Hunt  represent  the 
matter-of-fact  school,  such  as  it  is  understood  to 
be  by  our  allies  beyond  Boulogne  ;  and  as  they 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule  —  singularities  — 
amongst  the  British  exhibitors,  it  seems  to  us 
that  we  should  open  our  notice  of  the  latter  by 
an  examination  of  them.  They  have,  on  other 
grounds,  something  of  a  right  to  this  forecast, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  been  to  us,  as  it  were,  a 
revelation  —  they  have  assuredly  excited  our 
wonder,  beguiled  us  into  a  scrutiny,  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  after  a  pause  of  momentary  disdain, 
led  us  away  captive. 

“  Before  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  was  opened, 
we  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
Messrs.  Schaw,  Millais  and  Hunt— the  whole 
English  school  was  to  us  bounded  by  the  studios 
of  Mulready  and  Landseer,  two  great  minds 
familiarised  to  us  by  engravings. 

“We  owe  then  a  reparation  to  these  realists ; 
we  recognise  in  them  an  imaginative  power 
which  looks  upon  nature  through  no  trivial 
lens, — which  would  not  degrade  into  a  vulgar 
simplicity  the  representation  of  heaven’s  handi- 

work,  while  rescuing  it  from  the  wayward 
fancies  of  Art. 

“  Schaw,  Millais  and  Hunt  are  not  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  British  precursors.  They  are  not 
the  children  of  Reynolds  nor  of  Hogarth ;  they 
have  no  kindred  with  Benjamin  West ;  as  little 
have  they  been  disciples  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
Wilkie  has  not  been  their  model,  nor  have  their 
dreams  been  bewildered  by  the  pictorial  night¬ 
mares  of  John  Martin.  Thus,  in  the  British 
school,  these  three  painters  may  be  taken  for 
three  students  of  nature  illumined,  at  a  certain 
epoch  of  their  existence,  by  a  new  aspect,  under 
which  she  revealed  herself,  freeing  them  from 
the  common  and  low  precepts  of  the  studio,  as 
well  as  from  those  by  which  the  artists  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  bound  in  allegiance 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  one  of  the  greatest  por¬ 
trait-painters  of  modern  times,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  recognised  colourists. 

“  But  must  we  then  look  upon  them  as  pure 
innovators,  or  trace  them  to  some  affiliation — 
discover  a  master,  whom  they  have  followed, 
even  in  England  herself]  This  last  surmise 
will,  if  we  mistake  not,  lead  us  upon  the  truth, 
and  we  shall  therefore  take  it  up. 

“  There  happens  to  be  in  London  and  in  Tra¬ 
falgar  Square,  a  building  of  very  indifferent 
architectural  pretensions,  which  bears  inscribed 
upon  the  lintel  of  its  doorway  the  words, 

‘  National  Gallery.’  We  have  visited  this 
National  Gallery,  and  amongst  some  few  works 
which  we  admired  in  it,  carried  off  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  remembrance  of  two.  One  of  these 
was  a  noble  portrait  of  a  man — it  had  the  name 
of  Reynolds  attached  to  it — we  have  no  occasion 
at  present  to  dwell  upon  it ;  the  others,  placed 
unfortunately  under  glass,  and  in  a  saloon  but 
ill-lighted,  has  given  birth  to  the  English  school 
of  realists.  This  painting,  justly  attributed  to 
Hubert  Van  Eyck,  is  like  all  the  works  of  this 
Flemish  master,  of  marvellous  peculiarity. 
Greatness  and  simplicity  are  combined  in  his 
productions,  with  minuteness  of  adherence  to 
nature.  All  the  world  know  his  two  pictures  in 
the-  square  saloon  of  the  Louvre,  ‘  L’Agneau 
Mystique  de  Gand,’  and  ‘  La  Vierge  au  Dona- 
teur,’  which  have  been  ever  admired  for  their 
unaffected  grace  of  expression,  scrupulousness  of 
manner,  and  prodigious  pervading  finish. 

“  Mr.  Millais  and  Mr.  Schaw  spring  straight 
from  the  great  artist  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
Mr.  Hunt  may  claim  the  same  honour,  but  less 
directly.  We  shall,  however,  analyse  the  works 
of  the  three  artists,  and  place  them  in  their  due 
rank  as  the  ultimate  pupils  of  Van  Eyck,  the  fellow 
students  of  Pieter  Christoplisen,  one  of  the  first 
initiated  into  a  style  which  was  rather  brought 
to  perfection  than  invented  by  the  painter  of 
Bruges.  Mr.  Millais,  the  first  of  the  three 
modern  scholars  of  Van  Eyck,  is  like  the  attend¬ 
ants  of  ‘  The  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood,’  who, 
awakening  after  an  hundred  years’  sleep,  found 
themselves  living  and  moving  with  the  language 
and  ideas  of  the  epoch  when  they  had  fallen 
asleep  ;  certainly  he  must  have  been  profoundly 
astonished  on  the  day  when  he,  who  had  sunk 
into  slumber  in  the  palace  of  Due  Philip  le  Bon, 
found  himself  a  living  man  at  South  Cottage, 
Kingston-upon-Thames.  He  cast  his  eyes  around, 
men  and  things  were  not  those  he  had  known  ; 
he  sought  his  brothers  in  Art,  but  he  found  that 
they  rmderstood  nature  differently  from  that  in 
which  it  had  been  interpreted  by  his  beloved 
master.  Therefore  he  dissociated  himself  from 
these  modern  schools,  and  he  paints  the  life  of 
the  nineteenth  century  with  the  pencil  which 
the  artist  of  the  fifteenth  had  at  his  death  be¬ 
queathed  to  him. 

“  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  is  Mr. 
Millais’  method  of  painting — what  is  the  secret 
of  his  strength  of  colour ;  whether  his  vehicle 
be  oil  or  albumen,  or  his  touch  that  of  the  oil 
or  the  miniature-painter  ;  the  plate-glass,  which 
protects  his  canvas,  forbids  all  close  scrutiny  on 
this  head  ;  at  the  same  time  be  it  remembered 
that  these  questions  of  manner  are  of  little  im¬ 
portance  in  the  appreciation  of  a  work  of  Art. 
The  three  pictures  of  Mr.  Millais,  ‘  The  Order,’ 

‘  The  Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark,’  and 
‘Ophelia,’  have  that  within,  which  seizes  upon 
the  connoisseur,  compels  him  to  pause  and 
ponder,  and  gives  birth  to  discussions  on  the 

possible  and  the  impossible  in  an  effort  of  Art, 
to  enter  into  a  contest  with  Nature  herself. 

We  give  the  preference  to  ‘  The  Order.’  The 
wounded  prisoner,  to  whom  his  wife  and  infant 
are  the  messengers  of  liberty,  and  the  soldier 
gaoler  who  receives  his  order  for  dismissal,  are 
one  and  all  designed,  and  painted  with  great 
vigour  —  an  astonishing  impress  of  truth — a 
something  of  the  very  silliness  of  na'ivetf  which 
attains  the  force  of  the  dramatic  without  seeming 
to  search  for  it.  Each  part  in  the  group  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  its  action ;  the  soldier,  whose  figure  is 
half  concealed  by  the  prison  door,  which  he 
holds  cautiously  open,  and  whose  profile  alone 
is  given  ;  the  prisoner,  a  Scotch  highlander  in 
his  national  costume,  overcome  with  emotion  at 
the  restoration  to  freedom  conveyed  to  him  by 
his  affectionate  wife  and  his  child, — the  wife  lit 
up  with  the  joy  of  saving  him  whom  she  loves. 

All  this  is  truth  itself ;  all  well  felt  and  well 
presented,  without  any  trace  of  the  trivial  or 
commonplace.  The  child,  which  is  sleeping  on 
that  side  of  the  wife’s  bosom  next  the  husband’s 
head,  which  bends  on  it  in  deep  emotion,  is 
‘  d’une  adorable  gentilesse ;  ’  its  little  naked 
limbs  are  drawn  with  the  purest  correctness, 
and  tinted  in  happiest  accord  with  nature. 

“  But  the  dramatic  force — the  leading  action  of 
the  group — is  centered  in  the  soldier  and  the 
wife.  There  is  ideal  beauty  in  their  truthfulness 
of  expression.  This  soldier  is  no  truculent 
gaoler  :  nothing  in  his  aspect,  attitude,  or  dress, 
indicates  such  to  be  his  nature.  He  shakes  no 
heavy  bundle  of  keys,  but  he  examines  scrupu¬ 
lously  the  order  of  liberation,  which  the  young 
woman  holds  over  to  him  across  the  shoulder 
of  her  husband  :  he  has,  as  yet,  but  half  released 
his  prisoner.  This  man  personifies  law,  rule, 
and  obedience  ;  he  is  calm  and  immovable.  The 
woman  concentrates  in  herself  all  the  touching 
feeling  of  our  nature.  She  is  the  wife  in  the 
sublimest  morale  of  that  being ;  her  maternal 
love  ;  her  glow  of  heart ;  her  flashing  exultation 
of  success ;  for,  in  the  name  of  all  the  affections 
to  which  she  is  devoted,  she  has  combatted  and 
has  vanquished ;  she  has  beat  the  judge,  the 
magistrate ;  and  she  comes  to  bid  the  prison 
gates  give  up  her  husband.” 

After  this  very  liberal  eulogium,  the  critic 
proceeds  to  visit  the  pupil  of  Van  Eyck  with  a 
due  portion  of  set-off. 

“  Mr.  Millais,”  he  says,  “  zealously  seeks,  like 
his  model,  the  perfection  of  detail ;  he  studies 
each  part  of  his  picture  with  impartial  equality 
of  attention  :  man,  or  animal,  or  the  blade  of 
grass,  are  favoured  by  his  pencil  with  indiscri¬ 
minate  attention.  He  surely  has  read  and 
retained  the  line  of  Lamartine, — 

‘L’insecte  vaut  au  monde,  il  ont  autant  coHU.' 

This  equality  of  treatment,  this  scrupulous  study 
not  to  give  living  nature  any  preeminence  over 
still  life,  the  human  being  to  the  decorative  ac¬ 
cessories,  injures  not  a  little  the  works  of  the 
English  artist.  The  dress  of  the  prisoner,  the 
red  coat  of  the  soldier  in  the  ‘  Order  of  Release,’ 
are  so  perfectly  executed,  that  they  withdraw 
the  spectator’s  attention  from  the  parties  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  latter  fade  in  contiguity  with  tissues 
so  intense  in  tone, — of  such  substantial  reality. 

In  ‘The  Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark,’  the 
plumage  of  the  dove  and  the  hay  of  its  nest 
quickly  secure  the  eyes  of  the  spectators ;  and 
in  the  early  days  of  the  exhibition,  before  the 
name  of  Mr.  Millais  was  familiarly  known, 
visitors  might  be  heard  ask  each  other,  ‘Have  you 
seen  the  English  artist’s  hay  V  The  hay  thus  be¬ 
came  the  action  of  the  tale  —  its  prominent 
interest ;  and  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
re-christen  the  picture,  and  name  it  ‘  The  Hap¬ 
piness  of  Hay  on  the  Return  of  the  Dove.’  ” 

After  having  enlarged  upon  the  higher  judg¬ 
ment  of  Van  Eyck  in  this  particular,  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  instanced  in  his  celebrated  Louvre 
picture,  “  La  Vierge  au  Donateur,”  where,  amid 
an  infinite  elaboration  of  detail,  the  prominent 
interest  is  concentrated  in  La  Vierge,  the  critic 
proceeds  : — “  Mr.  Millais  cannot  make  up  his 
mind  to  sacrifice  a  single  detail,  be  it  ever  so 
devoid  of  interest,  much  less  can  he  subserve  an 
ill-timed  intensity  of  tone. 

“  That  red  coat  of  the  English  soldier  must  be 
substantial  scarlet  broad-cloth,  as  the  Scotch- 
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man's  tartan  is  to  the  eye  so  thoroughly  the 
plushy  woollen  stuff  that  one  must  needs  handle 
it.  These  miracles  of  imitation  in  setting  forth 
the  inanimate,  have  the  effect  of  impoverishing 
the  animate  of  its  prominence — of  impress  of 
vitality. 

“  Mr.  Millais  would  be  superlatively  perfect : 
divide  his  pictures  into  parts,  and  each  one  will 
be  worthy  of  all  praise ;  reunite  them,  and  they 
forthwith  injure  each  other  by  the  level  of  their 
perfection,  and  make  one  wish  that  here  and 
there  had  been  a  faux  pas  of  the  pencil ;  the 
result,  mayhap,  of  an  eye  or  a  hand  wearied  with 
minute  elaboration. 

“  We  have  a  reproof,  however,  still  more  grave, 
to  visit  withal  this  artist  so  skilful  and  so  over- 
scrupulous, — it  is  the  use  of  so  opaque  a  brown 
in  his  backgrounds,  as  to  deprive  them  of  both 
air  and  light.  The  groups  in  ‘  The  Order  of 
Release,’  and  1  The  Return  of  the  Dove,’  are  as 
sharply  cut  as  silhouettes  on  a  ground  of  paper 
jet ;  behind  them  there  is,  as  stated,  neither  air 
nor  light,  and,  consequently,  no  middle  distance 
nor  depth  of  background.  Here  again  Mr. 
Millais  overlooks  the  precepts  of  Van  Eyck.” 

The  critic  proceeds  in  like  manner  to  animad¬ 
vert  on  the  transcendental  accessories  of  the 
Ophelia,  in  which,  however,  he  but  retreads  the 
ground  already  worn  to  a  dead  level  by  his  pre¬ 
cursors  of  the  London  press,  and  thus  concludes 
with  a  potent  salve  for  much  of  his  severities  : — 

“  We  have  lingered  long  in  the  work  of 
analysing  Mr.  Millais’s  pictures,  because  we  re¬ 
cognise  in  him  an  artist  of  no  ordinary  talent, 
and  foresee  the  influence  which  his  success  in 
the  ’55  exhibition  will  exercise  not  alone  on 
the  English  school,  but  on  the  schools  of  the 
Continent.  Our  Meissonier  has  been  followed 
by  a  shoal  of  small  fry,  who  have  vainly  en¬ 
deavoured  to  imbibe  the  quality  of  his  genius. 
Before  a  year  is  over,  Mr.  Millais  will  have  an 
awkward  squad  of  imitators  exaggerating  all  his 
defects,  but  unembarrassed  by  a  particle  of  his 
power.”  To  Mr.  Shaw,*  who,  if  we  are  not  much 
mistaken,  is  wholly  innocent  of  any  petty  larceny 
imitation  of  Van  Eyck,  or  of  any  privity  with 
pre-Raffaelite  cliques — but  who  had  won  for  him¬ 
self  an  honoured  name  before  the  latter  came  into 
entity,  and  were  so  christened — by  his  devotion  to 
medieval  pictorial  research,  and  the  publication 
of  exquisite  copies  of  mediteval  illuminations  and 
quaint  gems  of  Art,  it  is  but  due  to  give  this 
glowing  tribute  of  the  Frenchman's  admiration  : — 

“  M.  Schaw”  he  says,  “whose  watercolour 
drawings  are  ranged  in  the  gallery  above 
amongst  designs  by  English  architects,  is,  in 
simple  truth,  a  painter  of  the  inanimate,  who 
surpasses,  in  delicacy  of  pencil,  not  only  Van 
Eyck  and  the  Memlings,  but  all  the  miniature 
painters  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy — all  those  of 
the  famous  Abbey  of  St.  Gall — nay,  even  the 
Saxon  artistic  decorations  of  the  famed  Gospels 
in  the  British  Museum.  Never  were  objectives, 
really  represented  with  more  precision,  an,  let 
us  add,  with  more  art,  than  in  his  picture  of 
‘  The  Funeral  Pall  belonging  to  the  Fishmongers’ 
Company  of  London.’  This  drapery,  the  date  of 
which  is  obviously  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
glows  with  golden  ornaments  and  figures  em¬ 
broidered  in  brilliant  colours.  M.  Schaw  has 
painted  this  pall,  thread  for  thread,  with  an  art 
so  perfect  as  to  make  even  a  German  Don  despair, 
notwithstanding  his  tapestry  in  the  picture  of 
‘  La  Femme  Hydropique.’  ” 

“  We  cite,”  continues  the  critic,  “  M.  Schaw 
after  M.  Millais,  because  they  both  proceed, 
although  in  different  lines,  from  the  same  master, 
and  because  there  is  not  merely  a  wondrous 
patient  elaboration  in  the  German  vase  and  in 
the  funeral  pall,  but  because  they  indicate  a 
most  delicate  sensitiveness  in  regard  to  colour 
and  a  very  striking  artistic  intelligence.” 

All  this  time  many  of  our  readers,  moderately 
familiar  with  our  native  men  of  rank  in  the 
walks  of  Art,  may  be  lost  in  perplexity  as  to  the 
identity  of  this  new  leader  of  the  pre-Raffaelites 
— this!/ onsr.  Schaw :  we  confess  to  have  ourselves 
been  for  some  time  in  the  same  predicament, 
until,  having  visited  the  pall  and  the  beaker, 
and  eliminated  the  Teutonic  c  from  the  name, 
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we  found  a  most  estimable  artist,  Mr.  Shaw, 
known,  as  we  have  just  intimated,  to  the  literary 
as  well  as  the  artistic  world,  before  young 
England  had  learned  to  lisp  the  names  of 
Van  Eyck,  or,  Perugino,  as  a  most  skilful  ar¬ 
chaeologist — a  retrospective  reviewer  of  the  old 
monkish  illuminations ;  some  of  the  choicest  of 
which  he  gave  with  a  singularly  faithful  pencil 
to  the  public,  and  who  little  dreamt  that  he  was 
becoming  the  apostle  of  the  new  and  true  school 
of  painting  while  making  fac-similes  of  those 
quaint  curiosities,  wherein  the  infant  struggles 
of  Art  are  so  conspicuous,  and  in  which  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  perspective  both  of  line  and  tint  are 
so  unceremoniously  dealt  withal.  Mr.  Shaw 
will  probably  be  as  much  surprised  as  any  of  us 
at  the  paragraph  commencing  in  the  Parisian 
periodical  with  the  words  “MM.  Schaw,  Millais 
et  Hunt  represent  Vecole  de  realisme.”  While 
however  he  may  repudiate  the  precise  kind 
of  honour  intended  for  him  by  the  French  critic, 
he  may  with  a  safe  conscience,  receive,  in  its 
fullest  metre,  the  eulogium  passed  upon  the 
exquisite  delicacy  and  finesse  of  his  pencil,  the 
microscopic  minutiae  of  which  might  raise  up 
from  the  vasty  deep  the  spirits  of  Van  Eyck — the 
Memlings  and  Gerard  Dow. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  not  quite  so  fortunate  in  the 
hands  of  the  critic  as  his  companions. 

“  M.  Hunt,  a  devotee,  like  M.  Millais,  to  the 
manner  of  the  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
has  not  attained  an  equally  potent  grasp  of 
realities.  Even  more  than  Millais,  he  has  be¬ 
come  bewildered  in  an  infinitude  of  detail,  and 
his  pictures  sin  in  giving  the  same  exaggerated 
importance  to  their  accessories.  The  Christ 
seeking  for  a  believer  who  slept  not,  and 
entitled  ‘The  Light  of  the  World.’  has  in  it 
traits  of  imagination  and  expression  worthy  of 
applause,  but  minuteness  of  tint  is  carried  to 
such  a  degree  in  its  elaboration,  that  even  Johann 
Van  Kessel  can  scarcely  compete  with  it.  The 
drops  of  dew,  which  moisten  the  bottom  of  the 
robes  of  Christ  are  painted  one  by  one,  with  their 
separate  reflections  and  transparent  shadows : 
the  grass  gives  forth  its  each  particular  blade, 
the  bushes  every  briar,  and  if  the  eye  could  but 
trace  detail  within  detail,  it  doubtless  would  dis¬ 
cover  the  insects  that  dwell  in  all  these  brambles, 
or  nestle  within  the  tufts  of  herbage.  *  *  * 

The  mission  of  Art  is  not  to  reproduce  all  that 
exists,  but  to  substitute  for  the  animation  of 
life  an  harmonious  ensemble,  to  convey  the 
impression  of  reality  rather  by  its  general 
characters  than  by  details — minute  exactitude 
leads  Art  from  the  truth  and  produces  but 
false  results  of  aspect  most  ungenial. 

“  The  picture  of  ‘  Wandering  Sheep  ’  affords 
the  best  proof  of  our  correctness — on  it  M. 
Hunt  has  exhausted  much  talent  and  much  time, 
to,  so  to  say,  a  perfect  loss  of  both.  As  a  painting, 
it  totally  wants  harmony ;  it  is  harshly  crude, 
and  yet  never  did  artist  of  any  epoch  study 
more  scrupulously  his  models.  The  fleece  of 
the  sheep,  if  closely  examined,  is  found  sub¬ 
divided  into  small  patches  of  wool ;  the  grass 
gives  the  individuality  of  each  blade,  each  with 
its  own  light,  its  reflection  and  its  shadow — 
each  part  astonishes  by  the  truthfulness  of  its 
reproduction,  and  nevertheless  the  whole  wants 
truth,  and  wholly  fails  to  recall  nature.” 

With  these  extracts  we  shall  for  the  present 
conclude,  having  illustrated  by  them  how  in¬ 
considerately,  according  to  their  own  showing, 
the  French  combined  in  the  ejaculation  at  the 
utter  singularity  of  the  English  school  of  painters 
— in  which  no  sympathy  was  discernible  either 
with  modern  excellence,  their  own  schools,  or 
with  the  models  of  the  olden  time — how,  in  fact, 
England  was  in  this  regarded  but  as  a  Lilliput  to 
the  Brobdingnag  across  the  Channel. 

[Our  correspondent  has,  in  this  and  his  former 
article,  presented  us  with  the  opinions,  generally, 
of  the  French  press  on  our  School  of  Painting  ; 
and,  considering  how  novel  the  works  of  our 
artists  must  appear  to  the  majority  of  the  writers, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  how  easily  they 
may  have  been  misunderstood,  our  countrymen 
ought  not  to  be  dissatified  with  the  verdict  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  them.  But  we  know  that  by  the 
greatest  and  best  painters  of  France,  the  English 
School  is  estimated  at  its  true  value,  and  that  a 
very  high  one. — Ed.  A .-/.] 
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Birmingham. — Mr.  Thomas  Underwood,  printer 
and  lithographer,  of  this  town,  who  has  already 
done  much  towards  popularising  Art  by  copying 
some  of  the  best  works  in  cliromo-lithography,  and 
publishing  them  at  a  very  small  charge,  has  liberally 
determined  upon  a  plan  calculated  still  more  to 
facilitate  the  progress  of  Art  in  his  native  town. 
Having  lately  erected  extensive  premises  in  Castle 
Street,  he  purposes  appropriating  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  his  late  establishment  in  Union 
Passage  to  the  use  of  students,  particularly  those 
who,  having  availed  themselves  of  all  the  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  connected  with  the  Government 
School  of  Design,  are  anxious  to  pursue  their  studies, 
and  perfect  themselves  in  some  branch  of  high  or 
ornamental  Art.  With  this  view  he  will  provide 
all  the  materials  necessary  to  complete  so  desirable 
an  object.  These  wrill  comprise  high  class  drawings 
by  Cox,  De  Wint,  Fielding,  Prout,  &c.,  a  library  of 
works  on  Art  and  costumes,  models,  busts,  casts,  &e., 
and  (if  required)  occasional  lectures  by  Ruskin  and 
others.  He  also  contemplates  offering  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  poorer  classes  every  inducement  to  the 
study  of  drawing,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  be¬ 
coming  so  essential  to  the  manufacturing  prosperity 
of  the  town,  by  lending  out  to  the  humblest  appli¬ 
cant  simple  outlines,  &c.,  calculated  for  young 
beginners  in  this  interesting  field  of  study,  at  a 
mere  nominal  charge.  Such  is  the  idea  it  has  long 
been  the  ambition  of  Mr.  U.  to  carry  out ;  of  course 
new  features  will  develope  themselves  as  it  pro¬ 
gresses  towards  practical  realisation.  It  is  hoped 
that  every  encouragement  will  be  given,  and  every 
success  attend  so  generous  an  enterprise,  and  that 
we  shall  speedily  have  to  record  some  of  the  good 
results  to  the  local  community  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  undertaken. 

Brighton. — A  society  has  lately  been  formed  at 
Brighton  for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
has  obtained  the  sanction  of  many  of  the  leading 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county  of  Sussex  ;  the 
municipality  of  Brighton,  too,  have  not  been  back¬ 
ward  in  the  cause,  for  they  have  unanimously  voted 
the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  Pavilion  for 
holding  the  exhibitions  of  the  society,  and  have 
engaged  to  make  such  alterations  as  shall  thoroughly 
adapt  it  for  the  purpose.  A  working  committee 
has  been  appointed  of  gentlemen  who  are  determined 
to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  society  with  the 
utmost  zeal,  and  their  first  step  has  been  to  make 
preparations  for  holding  an  exhibition  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  living  artists  in  the  ensuing  months  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  October,  and  November.  They  do  not 
doubt  that  their  efforts  will  be  well  supported  by 
many  of  our  most  celebrated  artists,  who  will  enable 
them  to  present  to  the  world  visiting  this  queen  of 
watering-places  an  exhibition  second  to  none  in 
the  provinces. 

Manchester. — The  bronze  statue  of  Dr.  Dalton, 
by  Theed,  has  been  erected  and  inaugurated  here. 
It  stands  on  a  pedestal  in  the  parapet  wall  which 
separates  the  public  esplanade  from  the  Infirmary  : 
the  cost  of  the  statue  is  about  900 1. 

Dunfermline. — Our  contemporary,  the  Builder, 
says, — “A  Tourist,”  writing  us  from  Dunfermline, 
informs  us  that  a  very  successful  endeavour  has  at 
length  been  made  to  establish  a  school  of  Science 
and  Art  in  that  city.  The  classes,  he  remarks,  are 
already  self-supporting,  although  the  school  has 
not  been  established  more  than  eighteen  months, — 
a  fact  which  speaks  well  for  the  master,  Mr. 
Leonard  Baker,  who,  it  appears,  is  in  connection 
with  the  government  department  of  science  and 
Art.  The  inhabitants  have  expressed  their  appro¬ 
bation  of  his  exertions,  by  erecting,  at  considerable 
expense,  a  commodious  school  building,  which, 
notwithstanding  a  little  disproportion,  our  corre¬ 
spondent  remarks,  does  credit  to  the  town,  and  to 
the  subscribers  to  its  erection.  The  black  board 
system  of  teaching  at  the  public  schools,  which  has 
done  much  toward  the  generalisation  of  taste,  ap¬ 
pears  not  to  be  carried  out  as  it  ought  to  be  at 
Dunfermline.  Out  of  a  much  greater  number  of 
schools,  there  are  only  three,  our  correspondent  is 
informed,  receiving  this  instruction.” 

Newbury. — The  pleasant  little  town  of  Newbury, 
in  Berkshire,  surrouuded  by  an  affluent  neighbour¬ 
hood,  has  determined,  through  the  member's  of  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  presided  over 
by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  to  have  a  “Fine  Arts 
Exhibition,”  and  artists  are  invited  to  contribute 
any  works  which  will  enable  them  to  carry  out 
their  object.  We  have  received  a  circular  to  this 
effect,  but  it  gives  no  information  as  to  dates,  &c., 
nor  to  whom  pictures,  &c.,  may  be  sent.  A  note, 
addressed  to  Mr.  F.  S.  Adnams,  the  Hon.  Sec.  of 
the  institution,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  procure  for 
the  writer  any  information  he  may  wish  for. 


*  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  F.S.A.,  author  of  “  Mediaeval 
Costumes,”  &c.,  &c. 
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No.  VIII.—' WILLIAM  HILTON,  E.A. 

omewhere  we  remember  to  have  read  of  an 
artist  who,  finding  little  or  no  patronage  for  his 
works,  had  recourse  to  an  ingenious  expedient 
to  get  rid  of  the  accumulated  contents  of  his 
studio  :  he  retired  into  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  giving  instructions  to  some  friend, 
whom  he  had  let  into  the  secret,  to  close  his 
house  within  a  reasonable  time  after  his  de¬ 
parture,  to  say  that  he  had  died  suddenly,  and 
to  sell  off  his  pictures  by  auction.  The  strata¬ 
gem  succeeded  perfectly  ;  the  artist  neglected 
while  living  was  duly  honoured  when  supposed 
to  be  dead,  and  the  pictures  sold  well.  When 
the  matter  was  finally  settled,  the  painter  re¬ 
turned  to  his  house,  and  never  again  found  occasion  to  com¬ 
plain  of  want  of  patronage  ;  the  merits  of  his  works  having 
once  been  acknowledged,  there  was  no  excuse  for  rejecting 
them  thereafter. 

Looking  back  upon  the  history  of  men  of  genius,  it  is 
^  melancholy,  and,  moreover,  humiliating  to  our  common  nature, 
to  reflect  how  many  have  gone  through  life,  if  not  absolutely 
neglected,  at  least  without  having  full  justice  rendered  to  them  till  they 
had  passed  from  the  scene  of  their  labours,  and  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
praise  or  censure.  This  undoubtedly  is  less  the  case  new  than  it  was 
even  twenty  years  back  ;  there  is  at  the  present  time  much  to  encourage 
merit,  and  few  individuals  of  superior  talent  have  to  complain  that  their 
talents  are  not  in  some  degree  appreciated  and  rewarded.  In  the  Fine 
Arts  such  appreciation  is  undeniable,  except  in  the  department  of  sculp¬ 
ture  and  in  the  highest  branch  of  historical  painting ;  here  the  artist  has 
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still  to  lament  over  the  absence  of  public  and  state  patronage,  and  is 
almost  dependent  for  a  living  upon  the  lowest  grade  of  his  Art  respec¬ 
tively,  busts  and  portraiture.  We  rarely  think  of  the  state  of  historical 
painting  in  England  without  a  sigh  of  regret  over  the  neglect  and  disap¬ 
pointment  experienced  by  Barry  and  Hilton,  two  of  the  greatest  names 
with  which  the  English  school  is  identified.  Barry  was  almost  shunned 
as  an  outcast  by  his  brother  artists,  and  received,  while  living,  little  of  the 
homage  due  to  his  extraordinary  genius,  so  that  he  was  barely  enabled  to 
procure  for  himself  the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  yet,  as  it  has 
been  remarked,  “  in  death  the  proudest  of  England’s  aristocracy  contested 
to  bear  his  pall  to  the  grave  ;  ”  and  Hilton  would  probably  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  under  the  chilling  blast  of  penury  if  he  had  not  received  an 
appointment  in  the  Royal  Academy  which  helped  to  maintain  him. 
These,  as  we  before  said,  are  humiliating  reflections  to  us  as  a  nation. 
More  than  fifteen  years  ago,  immediately  after  Hilton’s  death,  we  thus 
wrote  upon  this  topic  : — “  Hilton  has  been  producing  immortal  works  for 
upwards  of  thirty-six  years :  during  that  period  he  may  have  received 
half  a  score  of  ‘  commissions,’  while  men  immeasurably  his  inferiors  have 
had  as  many  hundreds,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  have 
expended  fortunes  upon  importations  from  the  Continent,  which  enabled 
the  dealers  in  them  to  thrive.  The  nation  has  indeed  been  very  liberal 
to  the  dead,  but  for  the  living  it  has  done  nothing.  The  exchequer  has 
been  largely  drawn  upon  to  extend  the  glory  of  the  old  masters  ;  but  to 
the  worthies  of  Great  Britain  it  has  doled  out  a  step-mother’s  meed  of 
fame.  Now  that  Hilton  can  paint  no  more — now  that  nature  has  made 
him  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  praise  and  patronage  will  fall  upon 
him  like  the  summer  shower  on  a  blighted  tree  ;  the  pictures  that 
remain  to  his  executor  will  be  eagerly  coveted.”  And  so  they  were  and 
are  ;  whoever  attempts  to  purchase  a  specimen  of  his  pencil — and  the 
opportunities  for  so  doing  are  rare  indeed — must  be  prepared  to  pay 
most  liberally  for  it. 

William  Hilton  was  born  at  Lincoln  in  1786.  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
Royal  Academy  for  the  year  1778  appears  “  A  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,” 
by  William  Hilton,  399,  Strand  ;  but  the  name  does  not  occur  afterwards. 
This  William  Hilton  is  presumed  to  be  the  father  of  the  historical  painter ; 
he  was  a  native  of  Newark  ;  to  the  church  of  that  town  the  son,  when  in 
the  zenith  of  his  fame,  presented  a  picture,  “  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,”  as 


a  mark  of  filial  respect.  The  younger  Hilton  manifested  a  taste  for  the 
Arts  at  an  early  age  ;  and  his  father,  considering  perhaps  that  engraving 
was  a  more  lucrative  profession  than  painting,  placed  him,  in  the  year 
1800,  with  his  friend  John  Raphael  Smith,  the  eminent  mezzotinto  en¬ 
graver  ;  Mr.  P.  Dewint,  the  well-known  water-colour  painter,  was  his 
fellow  pupil,  and  subsequently  married  young  Hilton’s  sister.  How  long 
Hilton  remained  with  Smith  we  do  not  exactly  know,  but  he  certainly 
soon  entered  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  student,  and  must  have  made  good 
use  of  his  time  at  this  early  stage,  for  in  1803  he  exhibited  a  picture 
entitled  “  Banditti,”  at  once  adopting  history  as  his  theme,  and  from  it  he 
never  departed  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances.  Had  he 


chosen  to  associate  portraiture  with  this  noble  but  then  most  unprofitable 
branch  of  Art,  Hilton  might  have  died  a  rich  man.  But  fame  was  dearer 
to  him  than  riches — the  glory  of  his  profession  a  greater  stimulus  than 
heaping  up  wealth — the  praises  of  the  discriminating  and  appreciating 
few  a  more  welcome  recompense  than  the  applause  of  those  who  delight 
in  the  daintiness  of  court  beauties,  or  the  affectations  of  costumed  beaux. 
“  When  England,”  writes  a  critic  of  Hilton’s  works  while  he  was  living 
and  neglected,  “  shall  be  numbered  among  the  nations  passed  away  in 
the  dark  efflux  of  time,  how  degrading  and  humiliating  will  her  refine¬ 
ment  and  civilisation  appear  to  future  ages,  when  they  find  that,  while 
the  enthusiastic  votary  of  historic  Art  languished  unheeded  in  his  deserted 
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beautiful  plumage  of  the  hummiDg-bird — it  mounted  to  the  solitary  rock 
on  which  stood  the  noblest  tenant  of  the  air,  instinct  with  energy,  action, 
and  expression  :  a  less  sublime  object  would  not  content  him. 

Hilton  pursued  his  career  with  unequivocal  success  (so  far  at  least  as 
the  excellence  of  his  works  is  an  indication  of  success),  exhibiting  annually 
at  the  Academy  one  or  two  pictui’es  till  the  year  1814,  when  he  was 
elected  “  Associate.”  As  our  space  will  not  permit  a  critical  notice  of  the 
majority  of  his  pictures,  we  prefer  to  give  here  a  list  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  :  —  “  Nature  blowing  Bubbles  ;  ”  “  Una  entering  the  Cave  of 
Corecea,”  engraved  some  years  back  by  the  Art-Union  of  London;  “Jacob 
separating  from  Benjamin,”  “  The  Graces  teaching  Cupid  to  play  on 
the  Lyre,”  “  Cupid  sailing  on  his  Quiver,”  “  The  Triumphal  Entry  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  into  Madrid,”  “  The  Rape  of  Europa,”  “  Comus,” 
“  The  Angel  releasing  Peter  from  Prison,”  “  Rebecca  at  the  Well,”  “  Edith 
and  the  Monks  discovering  the  dead  Body  of  Harold,”  “  Sir  Calepine 
rescuing  Serena,”  “  Venus  seeking  Cupid  at  the  Bath  of  Diana,”  “  The 
Infant  Warrior,”  “  The  Stolen  Bow,”  “  The  Murder  of  the  Innocents,” 
“  Mary  Magdalen  washing  the  Feet  of  Christ,”  “  The  Crucifixion,”  “  The 
Crowning  with  Thorns,”  “  Una  and  the  Satyrs,”  “  Amphitrite.” 

In  1820  Hilton  was  elected  Royal  Academician,  and,  on  the  death  of 
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Fuseli  seven  years  afterwards,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  “  Keeper  ” 
of  the  Academy,  an  office  the  chief  duties  of  which  are  to  direct  and 
superintend  the  studies  of  the  pupils.  In  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties 
his  labours  were  unwearied ;  he  was  always  at  hand  to  be  consulted,  ever 
ready  with  his  advice  and  with  words  of  encouragement.  He  had  the 
happy  art  of  endearing  to  him  those  he  taught,  and  their  attachment  to 
the  person  of  their  teacher  became  as  strong  as  their  respect  for  his  talents. 
Out  of  his  classes  proceeded  not  a  few  of  those  artists  who  are  now  the 
living  ornaments  of  our  school.  But  while  he  was  thus  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  future  fame  and  prosperity  for  others,  his  own  gentle  and  too 
sensitive  spirit  laboured  with  oppressive  cares,  aggravated  by  much  physi¬ 
cal  weakness  and  constitutional  delicacy.  Perhaps  had  his  genius  found 
a  suitable  recompence,  the  mind  might  ultimately  have  triumphed  over 
its  feeble  tenement,  so  that  his  strength  would  have  been  renewed  in 
proportion  to  the  success  that  followed  his  efforts :  the  sickness  arising 
from  hope  deferred  is  more  painful,  more  exhausting,  more  beyond  the 
physician’s  art,  than  any  bodily  ailment.  There  were  few  gleams  of  sun¬ 
shine  to  cheer  the  last  years  of  Hilton’s  life,  few  green  spots  to  which  his 
memory  could  revert  as  pleasant  resting-places  on  his  dreary  journey. 
His  fine  intellectual  countenance  was  ever 

“  Sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,” 


and  his  step  seemed  heavy  with  the  weight  of  unproductive  labour.  Thus 
while  nobles  and  cognoscenti  were  spending  their  thousands  in  the  purchase 
of  questionable  “  oid  masters,”  and  the  refuse  of  continental  galleries  cast 
adrift  by  their  foreign  owners  as  worthless,  Hilton,  without  a  doubt  the 
most  accomplished  painter  of  his  day,  found  his  studio  comparatively 
deserted  by  the  patrons  of  Art,  and  his  works,  with  now  and  then  a  soli-  j 
tary  exception,  returned  upon  his  hands  from  the  exhibition-rooms.  Often 
might  he  be  seen,  when  officially  engaged  at  the  Academy,  pacing  silently 
and  sadly  up  and  down  the  rooms  as  if  occupied  with  thoughts  too  painful 
for  utterance.  In  December,  1838,  he  caught  a  severe  cold,  from  which 
he  never  entirely  rallied,  and  after  trying  various  changes  of  residence, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  -without  any  satisfactory  result,  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Dewint,  in  Upper  Gower  Street,  where  he  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  30th  of  December,  1839,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  William  Hilton,  whose  career 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words — a  diligent  and  faithful  use  of  the 
great  talents  committed  to  him,  and  unpardonable  neglect  on  the  part  of 
those  who,  having  the  power,  should  have  encouraged  him  :  it  remains 
now  for  us  to  notice  some  of  his  most  important  works.  We  shall  take 
the  “  Europa.,”  charmingly  engraved  on  this  page,  first,  as  it  is  one  of  his 
comparatively  early  pictures ;  it  was  painted  in  1818,  and  formed  part  of 


studio,  and  the  many  noble  creations  of  his  soaring  mind  hung  mouldering 
on  his  walls,  the  painting-room  of  the  fashionable  portrait-painter  was 
greeted  with  an  assemblage  of  the  wealth,  rank,  and  beauty  of  the  land.” 
These  remarks  must  not  be  understood  as  conveying,  even  by  implication, 
any  unworthy  estimate  of  portrait-painting :  an  art  which  Titian  and 
Velasquez,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and  Vandyke,  Reynolds  and  Lawrence, 
and  many  others,  wrought  out  with  so  much  success,  ought  never  to  be 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  disparagement :  it  is  only  when  compared  with 
historic  painting  that  it  becomes  a  secondary  art,  or  to  be  condemned 
when  practised  by  those  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  gifts  capable  of 
being  turned  to  a  higher  account,  merely  because  it  may  yield  to  them  a 
larger  revenue.  It  is  really  sad  to  witness  genius  wasting  its  powers  on 
a  lace  ruff,  or  a  satin  dress,  or  labouring  to  give  grace  and  dignity  to  the 
inanities  of  fashionable  life,  when  it  might  be  storing  up  a  harvest  of 
immortality  by  dealing  with  the  most  instructive  and  the  noblest  of 
human  actions.  “  I  lately  beheld,”  said  Northcote  one  day  to  a  friend, 
“  a  majestic  eagle  painted  by  Titian,  and  if  Heaven  would  give  me  the 
power  to  achieve  such  a  work,  I  would  then  be  content  to  die.”  Here 
was  the  enthusiasm  of  a  great  mind  striving  after  the  grand  ;  the  ambition 
of  the  veteran  artist  wrnuld  not  have  been  satisfied  with  representing  the 
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the  collection  of  the  late  Lord  De  Tabley,  and  when  this  collection  was 
dispersed,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont.  The 
picture  was  painted  soon  after  Hilton’s  return  from  Rome,  which  he  had 
visited,  accompanied  by 
T.  Phillips,  R.A.,  the 
distinguished  portrait- 
painter  :  in  conception 
it  is  highly  poetical  and 
original,  most  vigorous 
in  drawing,  fresh  and 
rich  in  colour,  with  an 
impressive  chiar'-oscuro  ; 
no  subsequent  work  of 
the  artist  surpasses  it 
in  these  qualities ;  his 
mind  had  not  yet  expe¬ 
rienced  the  deadening 
influences  of  the  world’s 
1 1  neglect. 

Another  of  his  most 
inviting  compositions  is 
“  Sir  Calepine  rescu¬ 
ing  Serena,”  a  picture 
which,  with  shame  be  it 
spoken,  remained  in  the 
painter’s  studio  till  after 
t  his  death  :  when  this 

event  happened,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  brother  artists, 

|  rightly  considering  it  a 

national  disgrace  that  the 
(  first  historical  painter  of 

his  time  should  not  be 
represented  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery,  bought 
this  work  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  presented  it  to 
the  country.  Hilton’s 
|  knowledge  of  composi- 

;  tion,  it  has  been  re¬ 

marked  by  an  able  ano¬ 
nymous  critic,  was  never 
better  displayed  than  in 
this  piece.  The  picture 
is  full  of  exquisite  con¬ 
trasts,  which  powerfully 
explain  the  poet’s  tale, 
and  blend  admirably  into 
vigorous  expression  as  a 
whole.  The  beauty  of 
the  bound  and  suffering 
Serena  is  contrasted  with 
the  demoniac  and  diabo- 
l  lical  actions  and  looks 

of  her  tormentors;  they 
again  are  in  opposition 
J  to  the  noble  and  manly 

figure  of  the  Knight. 

The  colouring  of  this 
picture  is  rich,  warm, 
and  full  of  harmony. 

As  an  example  of  Hil¬ 
ton’s  large  compositions, 
we  have  engraved  the 
centre  of  the  three  por¬ 
tions  into  which  he  di¬ 
vided  his  picture  of  the 
“  Crucifixion  ;  ”  it  con¬ 
tains  the  principal  group. 

We  are  not  quite  certain 
!  j  whether  this  picture  was 
or  was  not  a  commission 
from  the  Mayor  and  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Liverpool ; 
we  believe  it  was,  but 
at  all  events  it  is  an 
honour  to  them  to  have 
purchased  it  under  any 
circumstances.  When 
the  “  Art-Union  of  Lon¬ 
don”  published  their  en¬ 
graving  from  it,  by  the 
late  W.  Finden,  we  no¬ 
ticed  the  picture  at  some 
length ;  it  is,  therefore, 
unnecessary  to  enlarge 
upon  it.  This  work  was 
painted  in  1827  ;  for 
pathos  and  true  devo¬ 
tional  feeling  it  may 
challenge  comparison  with  any  representation  of  the  same  subject,  either 
ancient  or  modern ;  and  it  manifests,  in  a  high  degree,  Hilton’s  high 
feeling  and  devotion  to  historic  Art  of  the  noblest  class. 


To  another  “  gallery  ”  picture,  “  Edith  finding  the  dead  Body  of  Harold,  ’ 
engraved  in  the  Art-Journal  last  year,  we  need  not  again  refer ;  but  his 
“  Angel  releasing  Peter,”  that  now  constitutes  the  altar-piece  of  a  church 

at  Manchester,  a  large¬ 
sized  picture  also,  must 
not  be  passed  over  with¬ 
out  a  few  words  of  com¬ 
ment.  It  was  the  last  of 
Hilton’s  large  pictures, 
was  purchased  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutors  after  his  death, 
and  was  painted  in  1831  ; 
we  remember  seeing  it 
when  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  still  our 
recollection  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  vivid  to  hazard 
an  opinion  of  its  merits, 
although  the  grandeur  of 
the  composition  struck 
us  forcibly.  But  the 
writer  to  whom  we  have 
already  referred  speaks 
of  it,  in  1833,  thus : — 
“  The  ‘  Angel  releasing 
Peter  ’  failed  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  angel.  It 
carried  too  much  of  the 
heaviness  and  corporeal 
solidity  of  a  human 
being,  and  was  deficient 
in  lightness  of  carriage 
and  angelic  expression 
of  countenance.  The 
figure  of  Peter  was  well 
drawn  ;  the  attitude  and 
expression  being  ele¬ 
vated  and  appropriate. 
The  groups  of  sleeping 
guards  scattered  in  the 
foreground  display  the 
painter’s  fine  and  mas¬ 
terly  power  in  drawing, 
and  no  less  deep  know¬ 
ledge  of  harmony  and 
colour.”  In  St.  Peter’s 
church,  Pimlico,  is  also 
an  altar-picture  by  Hil¬ 
ton,  the  “  Crowning  of 
Thorns  ;  ”  we  can  offer 
no  opinion  on  this  work, 
as  we  have  never  seen  it. 

“  Nature  blowing  Bub¬ 
bles  for  her  Children,” 
painted  in  1821,  and  in 
the  possession  of  Sir 
J ohn  Swinburne,  is  gene¬ 
rally  regarded  as  the 
chef  d'oeuvre  of  Hilton’s 
smaller  pictures.  The 
principal  figure  is  re¬ 
clining  on  the  ground, 
surrounded  by  about  a 
dozen  of  nude  juveniles, 
admirably  grouped  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  atti¬ 
tudes,  striving  to  catch 
the  bubbles  which  “  Na¬ 
ture”  throws  from  her 
hand.  The  drawing 
and  expression  of  these 
figures  are  most  graceful 
and  delicate,  and  the 
colouring  of  the  flesh- 
tints  is  fresh  and  living. 

“  Jacob  parting  from 
Benjamin,”  a  companion 
picture  to  the  “  Rebekah 
at  the  Well,”  in  the  Ver¬ 
non  Gallery,  has  always 
been  one  of  our  favourite 
pictures  from  the  hand 
of  this  master.  It  is  in 
the  collection  of  Mr. 
Wells,  of  Redleaf,  and 
was  exhibited  with  many 
of  the  painter’s  works, 
after  his  death,  at  the 
British  Institution  :  in 
speaking  of  it  at  that 
time,  in  the  Art- Journal,  it  was  remarked, — “were  we  to  say  who,  among 
the  ancient  masters,  ic  reminds  us  most  of.  we  should  say,  it  combines 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  Raffaelle  with  the  classic  feeling  of  N.  Poussin.” 
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CAMPBELL’S  “  PLEASURES  OF  HOPE.”  * 

The  names  of  Foster,  Gilbert,  Thomas,  and  Weir,  with  those  of  a  few 
other  artists,  some  of  whom  are  “  dead  and  gone,”  as  Turner,  Stothard, 
and  the  elder  Corbould,  must  henceforth  go  down  to  posterity  associated 
with  the  works,  if  not  participating  in  the  honours,  of  the  poets  whose 


writings  they  have  so  charmingly  illustrated  :  for  who  that  can  afford  to 
spend  a  few  extra  shillings  on  such  editions  of  Cowper,  Byron,  Scott, 
Crabbe,  Rogers,  Campbell,  &c.,  as  have  appeared  within  the  last  few 
years,  adorned  with  exquisite  woodcuts  from  the  pencils  of  those  artists, 
would  choose  to  purchase  any  other  1  But  though  no  leaf  can  be,  or 
ought  to  be,  plucked  from  the  chaplet  of  the  poet  to  decorate  the  artist, 
the  latter  adds  to  it  not  a  few  sweet  and  bright  flowers,  when  he  enlists 


another  sense  in  the  work  of  appreciation  by  revealing  to  the  eye  what 
the  verse  has  addressed  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart.  Then  we 
see  as  well  as  feel,  so  that  poet  and  painter  have  almost  kindred  claims 
on  our  regard,  and  the  genius  of  the  one  becomes  identified  with  the 


*  The  Pleasures  of  Hope.  By  Thomas  Camprell.  Illustrated  by  Birket 
Foster,  George  Thomas,  and  Harrison  Weir.  Published  by  Sampson  Low  &  Co., 
London. 


genius  of  the  other.  This  edition  of  Campbell’s  fine  poem  must  take  its 
place  beside  those  volumes  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  ;  the  woodcuts, 
twenty-five  in  number,  are  equal,  with  two  or  three  exceptions  which  we 
do  not  care  to  particularise,  to  any  that  have  preceded  them  in  grace 
and  fancy  of  design,  and  are  very  delicately  engraved  :  by  the  courtesy 


of  the  publishers  we  are  enabled  to  offer  a  few  examples.  The  first  en¬ 
graving  is  from  the  pencil  of  Thomas;  it  represents  a  simple  domestic 
scene  suggested  by  the  line,  “  Some  pleasing  page  shall  charm  the  solemn 


hour.”  The  next,  by  Birket  Foster,  presents  a  view  of  a  genuine  English 
cottage  subject,  from  the  line,  “  Leans  on  its  humble  gate,  and  thinks  the 
while.”  In  Harrison  Weir's  pastoral,  the  line  “There  shall  the  flocks  on 
thymy  pasture  stray,”  is  most  picturesquely  rendered  ;  while  the  parting 
of  the  convict  from  liis  child,  by  Thomas,  tells  its  story  very  naturally. 
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The  Exhibition  of  the  selected  prizes  for  the 
present  year,  is  open,  according  to  annual 
custom,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists.  The  works  numbered  in  the  catalogue 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  of 
which  thirty-four  are  in  water-colour.  There  is 
not  a  single  instance  of  the  selection  of  a  piece 
of  sculpture.  We  have  observed  this  in  former 
years,  but  we  are  not  much  surprised  at  it,  as  in 
sculpture  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  select 
from  ;  our  artists,  unlike  those  of  other  countries, 
do  not  produce  cabinet  sculptures.  The  highest 
prize  is  of  the  value  of  250 ?.  ;  it  is  No.  4,  ‘The 
Fortune  Teller,’  by  Sant.  The  next  is  of  the 
value  of  200?., ‘Relenting,’ T.  Brooks.  Of  150?. 
each,  there  are  two — No.  26,  ‘  Autumn  in  the 
Highlands,’  S.  Percy,  and  No.  48,  ‘  Skaters — a 
scene  on  Duddingstone  Loch,  near  Edinburgh,’ 
C.  Lees.  Of  100?.  each,  five — No.  32,  ‘Autumnal 
Morning,’  A.  W.  Williams;  No.  51,  ‘Dante 
Begging  his  Bread,’  F.  Y.  Hurlstone  ;  No.  72, 

‘  Evening  - — -  Lights  and  Shadows  on  the  Con¬ 
way,’  H.  B.  Willis;  No.  104,  ‘Summer  Hill 

—  Time  of  Charles  II.,’  J.  D.  Wingfield  ; 
and  No.  122,  ‘  In  Betch worth  Park,’  W.  F. 
Witherington,  RA.  And  the  eight  prizes,  of 
the  value  of  75?.  each,  are  respectively  by 
A.  W.  Williams,  J.  Bell,  F.  Wiburd,  S.  R. 
Percy,  G.  W.  Horlor,  J.  Absolon,  E.  G.  War¬ 
ren,  and  W.  Bennett.  In  looking  round  at 
this  collection,  although  it  contains  many  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  vei’y  high  degree  of  excellence, 
it  might  be  thought  that  with  respect  to  many 
others,  that  better  selections  might  have  been 
made.  But  it  is  only  those  who  as  prize- 
holders  exercise  the  right,  or  those  to  whom 
the  power  of  selection  is  delegated,  who  know 
anything  of  the  difficulty  of  selecting  a  good 
picture  of  a  certain  value  when  all  the  good 
pictures  of  that  value  have  been  already  dis¬ 
posed  of.  The  prizes  are  allotted  every  year 
to  different  individuals,  and  to  the  great  bulk  of 
these  the  selection  of  a  picture  is  their  first 
essay  in  the  exercise  of  taste.  To  induce  them 
to  add  a  few  pounds  to  the  prize-sum  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  really  good  work  is  too  often 
hopeless,  and  not  less  so  is  it  to  induce 
them  to  take  a  good  picture  at  forty-five 
pounds  in  preference  to  a  very  bad  one  at  sixty 
— it  is  difficult  to  teach  them  that  the  price 
of  a  picture  is  one  thing — the  value  of  the 
same  work  another.  There  are  nevertheless 
some  examples  worthy  of  honourable  mention, 
wherein  a  considerable  augmentation  has  been 
made  to  the  prize-sum  in  order  to  obtain 
a  good  work  of  Art — at  least  as  the  sums 
stand  in  the  catalogue  we  can  only  suppose  that 
such  augmentation  has  been  made.  No.  171, 
H.  Warren,  entitled  ‘Ye  hae  tellt  me  that 
afore,  Jemmy,”  was  valued  by  the  artist  at  105?., 
but  the  prize  drawn  was  60?.,  therefore  we 
suppose  that  a  ■  difference  of  45?.  was  paid  by 
the  prizeholder  Mr.  Fahey.  Another  remarkable 
example  occurs  in  respect  of  No.  48,  ‘  The 
Skaters,’  C.  Lees,  the  price  of  which  was  105?., 
and  this  picture  was  selected  by  a  prizeholder 
who  had  drawn  150?.  The  picture  was  not  seen 
to  advantage  in  the  Architectural  Room  of  the 
Exhibition  :  it  is  a  work  of  very  considerable 
merit,  and  reflects  credit  on  the  school  of 
Edinburgh,  of  which  the  excellent  artist  is 
a  member.  We  cannot  help  feeling  some  sur¬ 
prise  that  such  a  picture  as  Sant's  ‘  Fortune 
Teller  ’  should  have  fallen  to  a  prize-holder 

—  not  that  a  prize-holder  is  not  entitled 
to  the  very  best  picture  that  the  amount 
of  his  allotment  will  purchase,  but  that  such 
a  picture  seldom  remains  unsold  after  the 
private  view.  This  picture  is  going  to  Boston 
in  America.  In  its  present  position  we  have  a 
better  opportunity  of  examining  it  than  we  had 
in  the  Royal  Academy.  The  artist  seems  to 
have  changed  his  manner  of  working,  and  the 
change  is  very  obvious  in  those  faces  which 
are  finished  with  a  very  wet  glaze- — under 
which  the  painting  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
solid  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  work.  It  is 
however  a  charming  work.  In  the  figures  there 
is  nothing  common-place,  and  yet  they  are  not 
removed  from  our  own  time.  Other  works  in 


this  part  of  the  room,  some  of  which  we  have 
already  noticed  in  their  respective  exhibitions, 
are — ‘A  Walk  by  the  Conway,”  F.  W.  Hulme, 
and  a  ‘  Foot  Bridge  ’  by  the  same  artist,  both 
remarkable  for  originality  of  treatment  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  description  ;  No.  7,  ‘Scenery  in  Knowle 
Park,’  E.  J.  Cobbett.  No.  10,  ‘The  Head  of 
the  Drewy  on  Dartmoor,’  J.  Gendall.  No.  12, 
‘  Free  Sittings,’  F.  Underhill.  No.  17,  ‘Winter,’ 
G.  A.  Williams,  the  price  of  which  stands  as  95?. 
and  the  amount  of  prize  25?.  ;  if  this  be  not  a 
misprint,  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  the  prize-holder.  No.  18,  ‘Cuddie 
Headrigg  and  Jenny  Dennison,’  D.  W.  Deane,  is 
is  an  unmistakable  version  of  the  incident  in 
Old  Mortality.  No.  21  is  ‘  A  Lane  near  Tyn- 
groes,’  A.  W.  Williams.  No.  23,  ‘Market 
Morning,’  J.  Tennant,  and  No.  24,  ‘  The  Brides 
of  Venice,’  F.  Cowie,  the  better  points  of  which 
make  us  regret  that  the  subject  were  not  less 
threadbare.  No.  26,  ‘Autumn  in  the  High¬ 
lands,’  S.  Percy,  we  see  here  with  less  satis¬ 
faction  than  we  saw  it  in  the  rooms  of  the 
National  Institution,  because  it  appears  to  us 
under  a  less  favourable  light ;  the  foreground 
manipulation  is  most  masterly,  but  we  cannot 
yet  persuade  ourselves  that  the  general  tone  of 
the  picture  has  not  too  much  verdure  for 
autumn.  No.  32,  also  a  large  picture,  is  a  similar 
subject,  but  with  more  of  the  mellow  tone  of 
the  season.  No.  33,  ‘Near  Ceuta,  in  Morocco — 
evening,’  W.  Melby,  is  a  scene  from  a  region 
new  to  us  as  a  source  of  subject-matter ;  the 
work  is  the  production  of  an  artist  well 
qualified  to  deal  with  such  material,  but  we  think 
that  near  home  there  is  more  interesting 
matter.  No.  35,  ‘Hamlet  and  Ophelia,’  A.  F. 
Patten,  does  not  improve  on  a  renewal  of  our 
acquaintance  with  it.  No.  36,  ‘The  Shades  of 
Evening,’  A.  Gilbert,  is  a  piece  of  river  scenery 
with  the  tops  of  the  trees  lighted  by  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  :  it  is  imbued’  with  the  most 
refined  sentiment ;  the  artist  has  frequently  of 
late  painted  similar  subjects  with  like  treatment. 
No.  31,  ‘  The  Truant,’  G.  Smith,  is  seen  here,  we 
think,  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  Royal 
Academy ;  it  is  very  highly  finished,  and  so 
judiciously,  that  the  nice  manipulation  is  every¬ 
where  felt  in  its  full  value.  No.  39,  ‘  Cymon 
and  Iphigenia,’  A.  J.  Woolmer,  is  an  example  of 
very  masterly  sketching.  In  looking  at  the 
leger-de-main  with  which  this  artist  brings 
forward  his  works,  we  speculate  upon  what  he 
might  be,  were  he  to  consult  nature  in  his  com¬ 
position,  but  we  fear  that  he  has  now  neglected 
her  so  long  as  to  be  afraid  again  to  look  her  in 
the  face.  No.  42  is  ‘A  Rest  by  the  way,’ 
Bell  Smith.  No.  43,  ‘A  Woodland  Scene,’  H. 
Jutsum.  No.  46,  ‘  Reading  a  Chapter.’  No.  49, 

‘  A  Golden  Morning — North  Wales,’  H.  Bodding- 
ton.  No.  50,  ‘Returning  from  Market — 
Autumnal  Evening,’  G.  A.  Williams.  No.  51, 
‘Dante  Begging  his  Bread,’  F.  Y.  Hurlstone. 
We  remember  to  have  seen  this  subject  treated 
by  a  foreign  artist,  who  spiritualised  the  material 
fact  by  instituting  an  analogy  between  that  and 
Dante’s  aspiration  to  Beatrice  ;  the  delicacy,  how¬ 
ever,  of  this  conception  wins  upon  us  the  more  we 
consider  it.  No.  60,  ‘  The  Mountain  Ramblers, 
J.  Thompson  ;  this  in  any  position  is  a  work 
of  value  that  would  arrest  the  eye.  No.  61, 

‘  Sunday  in  the  Highlands,’  J.  A.  Houston, 
is  an  open  scene  brilliant  in  colour,  present¬ 
ing  a  group  of  cottagers  reading  the  scriptures. 
No.  63,  ‘Lalla  Rookh,’  F.  Wyburd,  affords  an 
example  of  a  surface  rich  in  everything  ;  but 
the  more  we  look  at  instances  of  this  kind, 
when  the  power  and  the  will  to  finish  are 
so  manifest,  the  eye  craves  the  relief  of  the 
concealment  of  a  portion  of  this  wealth.  No. 
69,  ‘The  Smithy,’  J.  Bowles,  has  much  the 
appearance  of  having  been  painted  from  a  pho¬ 
tograph.  We  should  not  consider  this  a  demerit, 
were  it  not  that  in  the  shaded  portions  all 
detail  is  lost,  and  hence  the  impression  comes 
with  the  greater  force.  No.  78,  ‘  The  Simplon, 
from  Naters — Canton  Valais,’  G.  C.  Stanfield, 
is  executed  with  so  much  firmness  and  sub¬ 
stance  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  an  effective 
picture  wherever  it  could  be  seen  ;  and  the  same 
observation  applies  to  No.  90,  by  the  same  artist, 
‘San  Giulio,  Lago  d’Orta,  North  Italy.’  No.  83, 

‘  Relenting,’  T.  Brooks,  shows  a  landlord  execut¬ 


ing  a  distress  for  rent  in  the  humble  abode  of 
a  poor  widow,  who  calls  his  attention  to  her 
infant  sleeping  in  its  cradle ;  on  looking  at  which 
he  shows  signs  of  “  relenting.”  The  landlord 
looks  scarcely  truculent  enough  to  distrain  upon 
the  widow  ;  even  in  his  hat  and  gaiters  there  is 
a  degree  of  respectable  benevolence.  No.  87, 
‘  L’lnnamorata,’  H.  O'Neil,  has  been  selected 
from  a  desire  to  possess  the  picture,  the  amount 
of  the  prize  being  20?.,  the  price  of  the  picture 
50  guineas.  No.  91,  ‘  Brockham,  Surrey,’  J. 
Stark.  No.  99,  ‘Feeding Rabbits,’  E.  G.  Cobbett, 
is  one  of  those  works  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  No. 
102,  ‘  Charcoal  Burners,’ W.  S.  Rose;  No.  104, 
‘  Summer  Hill — Time  of  Charles  II ,’  J.  D.  Wing¬ 
field,  the  best  we  think  of  the  artist's  open  air 
conversazioni , — supports  all  the  best  impressions 
that  it  communicated  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
Of  No.  108,  ‘  In  the  Fields  near  Hampstead,’ 
N.  E.  Green,  we  have  already  spoken  most 
favourably  in  our  notice  of  the  National  Institu¬ 
tion  ;  it  evidences  skill  and  knowledge  in  every 
part,  and  affords  another  instance,  if  that  were 
wanting,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  far  from 
London  for  picturesque  subject-matter.  No. 
110,  ‘Haymaking,’  G.  E.  Hicks,  is  a  brilliant 
little  picture,  that  attracted  much  attention  in 
the  Royal  Academy.  In  the  South-East  and 
Water-Colour  rooms  are  many  excellent  works 
which  we  regret  not  being  able  to  describe  at 
length,  as  No.  116,  ‘  On  the  Lake  of  Como,’  G.  E. 
Hering  ;  No.  121,  ‘  Glen  Scene,  Linton,  Devon  ;  ’ 
J.  Tennant;  No.  122,  ‘In  Betchworth  Park,’ 
W.  F.  Witherington,  R.  A.  ;  No.  132, 
‘Salmon  Trap  on  the  Llugwy,’  F.  W.  Hulme; 
No.  135,  ‘Family  at  Saraginesco,’  R.  Buckner; 
No.  143,  ‘At  Sonning,  on  the  Thames,’ 

G.  C.  Stanfield  ;  and  others  by  J.  Danby, 
A.  F.  Rolfe,  J.  W.  Whymper,  C.  Davidson,  J. 
Absolon,  W.  Bennett,  S.  P.  Jackson,  &c.  &c. 
The  plate  for  the  current  year  is  engraved 
by  J.  T.  Willmore,  A.R.A.,  from  the  picture 
entitled  ‘  Harvest  in  the  Highlands,’  by  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.,  and  Sir  Augustus 
Callcott,  R.A.  The  picture  is  a  remarkable 
work,  distinguished  as  to  the  landscape  by  all 
the  smooth  elaboration  of  Callcott  contrasting 
with  the  clean  and  sharp  handling  of  Landseer, 
as  it  appears  in  a  near  group  composed  of  figures 
and  animals.  The  nearer  parts  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  are  distributed  over  a  gentle  slope  falling 
to  a  level  plain,  the  whole  shut  in  by  distant 
mountains  draped  in  clouds.  A  proof  of  the 
engraving  is  exhibited ;  it  is  executed  in  line, 
and  everywhere  is  the  feeling  of  the  picture 
most  successfully  met.  The  delicacy  of  the 
gradations  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  the  various 
incidental  textures  are  described  with  perfect 
truth.  The  statuette  of  ‘Satan  Dismayed,’ by 

H.  Armstead,  we  had  not  seen  before.  It  is 
equal  to  the  best  and  most  elegantly  finished 
statuettes  of  its  class. 

“  So  having  said,  awhile  he  stood,  expecting 
Their  universal  shout  and  high  applause 
To  fill  his  ears,  when  contrary  he  hears 
On  all  sides  from  innumerable  tongues 
A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  public  scorn.” 

The  archfiend  has  just  concluded  his  address, 
describing  the  success  of  his  mission,  when  he 
is  confounded  by  the  hissing  of  serpents  instead 
of  being  elated  by  the  applause  which  he  ex¬ 
pected.  The  figure  is  upright  upon  a  block 
pedestal,  round  which  are  entwined  the  ser¬ 
pent  limbs  of  Sin.  The  action  expresses  alarm 
and  confusion ;  the  arms  are  thrown  up, 
one  foot  is  thrown  back,  and  the  muscular 
development  of  the  advanced  limb,  as  well  as 
the  features,  declares  intense  agitation.  This 
is  not  only  one  of  the  best  prize  works  of  the 
society,  but  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  cabinet 
sculpture  we  have  ever  seen.  The  continued 
popularity  of  the  Art-Union  is  sufficiently  evi¬ 
denced  by  those  passages  of  the  report  which 
speak  of  the  well-sustained  amount  of  the 
subscriptions. 

We  have  said,  and  say  again,  that  some  lati¬ 
tude  should  be  given  to  the  committee  of  the 
Art-Union  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  prizes : 
under  existing  circumstances  a  really  good  exhi¬ 
bition  never  can  be  obtained,  while  selections  are 
made  only  after  all  the  best  pictures  are  sold. 
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BRITISH  INDUSTRIES. 

No.  IV.— MANUFACTURE  OF  BRITISH 
SERPENTINE. 


To  the  home-returning  wanderer  of  the 
deep  blue  ocean,  the  ever  welcome  headland, 
the  Lizard,  is  well  known.  Its  two  lights 
streaming  far  o’er  the  western  waves,  always 
offer  a  kindly  welcome  to  the  tempest-tost 
and  the  stranger.  To  the  tourist,  however, 
this  remarkable  promontory,  which 

“ is  presfc 

All  arrow-like  in  ocean’s  breast,  ” 

is  comparatively  little  known  ;  yet,  within 
the  limits  of  a  day’s  ramble  are  to  be  found 
some  of  Nature’s  wonders.  The  tourist, 
seeking  for  the  picturesque,  will  find  coast 
scenery  of  unequalled  beauty,  and  of  singular 
wildness ;  the  botanist  will  here  discover 
plants  indigenous,  which  are  unknown  in 
any  other  part  of  our  island  ;  here,  in  full 
perfection,  will  he  find  that  graceful  heath 
the  Erica  vagans — and  on  the  Asparagus 
Island,  in  Kynance  Cove,  still  flourishes 
the  plant  in  its  native  wildness  from  which 
it  derives  its  name.  To  the  geologist  and 
the  mineralogist,  the  serpentine,  the  stea¬ 
tite,  the  dialage,  together  with  the  horn¬ 
blende  slate  and  rock,  and  numerous  rare 
minerals  of  the  Lizard  district  presents 
an  interesting  and  important  field.  To  the 
economist,  the  manufacture  of  the  serpentine 
rocks  into  numerous  articles  of  use  and 
ornament,  with  various  other  branches  of 
industry,  the  wild  region  of  England’s  most 
southern  point  will  not  prove  barren. 

This  district  should  be  visited  by  those 
who  desire  to  know  their  native  land. 
Cornwall  has  been  placed  by  some  recent 
writers  as  a  place  beyond  civilisation,  so 
suddenly  have  we  brought  ourselves  to 
look  upon  railways  as  a  necessity,  and  an 
iron  road  is  not  yet  completed  through 
Cornwall,  although  one  is  in  process  of 
construction. 

The  traveller  arriving  at  Plymouth  by 
railway  has  then  to  make  his  choice  between 
two  fast  mail-coaches,  one  stage-coach,  a 
four-horsed  omnibus,  and  a  succession  of 
steam  vessels  which  pass  between  Plymouth 
and  Falmouth  at  least  four  times  during  the 
week.  The  coaches  pass  through  a  varied, 
beautiful,  and  romantic  country.  At  one 
time  a  richly  cultivated  agricultural  country 
will  be  spread  out  around  the  tourist,  with 
fine  rivers  winding  amidst  fertile  hills,  and  in 
many  places  assuming  the  aspect  of  lakes  ; 
then  he  will  pass  through  deep  valleys,  the 
hills  on  either  hand  wooded  from  the  base 
to  the  summit ;  the  “  land  of  brown  heath 
and  shaggy  moor  ”  will  next  attract  by  its 
wildness — and  here  the  evidences  of  “  tin¬ 
streaming  ”  and  mining,  with  the  charac¬ 
teristic  scenes  around  the  “  China  clay  ” 
works,  will  at  once  show  the  peculiar 
industries  of  the  county.  Such  scenes  as 
these  alternate,  and  after  a  pleasant  ride  of 
about  eight  hours’  duration,  the  town  of 
Falmouth,  with  its  noble  roadstead  and  its 
fine  but  neglected  harbour,  forms  a  splendid 
finish  to  a  peculiar,  and  in  every  respect 
interesting,  panorama. 

The  sea  voyage  is  made  between  Ply¬ 
mouth  and  Falmouth  in  about  five  or  six 
hours.  A  fine  iron-bound  coast  is  passed, 
and  the  well-known  headlands  of  the 
Rame  Head  and  the  Deadman,  with  the 
bay  of  Whitesand  and  of  St.  Austle  : — and, 
away  far  amidst  the  waters  of  the  English 
Channel,  will  be  seen  rising  that  splendid 
monument  of  a  fine  humanity  and  of  engi¬ 
neering  skill — the  Eddystone  lighthouse. 

“  But,”  says  the  reader,  “  we  have  only 
reached  Falmouth,  and  where  is  the  ser¬ 
pentine  and  the  Lizard  1  ” 


The  land  stretching  far  south,  which  is 
seen  on  entering  Falmouth  harbour,  or  that 
which  is  seen  from  the  hills  above  the  town, 
is  the  point  hiding  the  Lizard  from  view — • 
the  dangerous  reef  of  rocks  known  as  the 
Manacles,  near  which  so  recently  occurred 
the  sad  catastrophe  of  the  ship  “John,”  with 
her  unfortunate  emigrants.  From  Fal¬ 
mouth  a  vehicle  can  be  obtained  with  which 
the  Lizard  can  be  reached  by  either  of  two 
routes.  By  one,  the  Druidic  rock  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  called  the  Men,  or  Main  rock,  or 
the  Tolmen  may  be  seen.  On  the  surface  of 
this  huge  mass  of  granite  are  a  number  of 
remarkable  hollows,  or  basins,  which  are 
regarded  by  antiquaries,  as  rock-basins,  at 
one  time  held  sacred  for  Druidic  rites.  By 
the  other  route  the  town  of  Helston,  for¬ 
merly  Ellas’  town,  a  name  which  appears  to 
denote  a  Saxon  origin,  will  be  passed  through. 

Arriving  at  Lizard  Town,  the  tourist  will 
find  a  respectable  inn,  and  from  it  as  a 
centre  he  must  now  pursue  his  researches. 

There  are  but  few  spots  in  which  the 
serpentine  formations  are  seen  to  more 
advantage  than  in  the  romantic  Cove  of 
Kynance.  Passing  over  a  barren  moor, 
and  advancing  towards  the  sea,  which 
appears  spread  out  without  a  bound  ;  dark 
rocks  are  eventually  seen  beyond  the  cliffs, 
and  towering  above  them,  remarkable  for 
their  sombre  character,  and  their  bold 
outlines,  as  seen  with  a  sky  only  for  a 
background.  These  are  presently  found  to 
be  insular  groups  of  rocks,  a  portion  of  the 
group  known  as  the  Asparagus  Island,  from 
the  circumstance  of  that  plant  growing  in 
considerable  luxuriance  upon  them. 

The  disturbance  which  originally  pro¬ 
duced  these  beautiful  rocks,  has  thrown 
them  into  a  series  of  irregular  undulations, 
and  the  access  to  Kynance  Cove  is  down 
and  along  the  hollow  of  one  of  these  waves, 
forming  rather  a  ravine  than  a  valley, 
through  which  in  the  winter  rushes  a  tor¬ 
rent,  which  is,  however,  reduced  to  a  small 
stream  scarcely  visible  amidst  the  boulders 
crowded  along  its  bed. 

A  large  water-wheel,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  forms  an  exceedingly  pic¬ 
turesque  object,  and  shows  that  some 
human  industry  is  active,  even  in  this 
retired  spot. 

This  water-wheel  is  employed  to  turn 
the  rude  machinery  by  which  some  works 
in  the  serpentine  are  effected,  but  these  are 
on  a  small  scale.  The  people  occupying 
some  small  cottages  employ  themselves  in 
collecting  choice  specimens  of  serpentine 
and  steatite,  forming  them  into  pedestals, 
tazzi,  candlesticks,  brooches,  bracelets,  and 
numerous  other  ornamental  articles,  which 
are  sold  to  the  strangers  who  visit  this  re¬ 
markable  spot. 

If  the  visit  is  made  at  the  time  of  low 
water,  a  series  of  wave-worn  arches  and 
deep  caverns  can  be  inspected.  The  rocks 
all  around,  especially  if  still  moist  with  the 
sea,  shining  brilliantly  in  their  deep  green 
colour,  veined  with  the  finest  reds.  The 
polished  surface,  and  the  rich  colour  of  these 
cliffs  of  serpentine,  give  a  peculiar  beauty 
to  the  Cove  of  Kynance,  such  as  will 
scarcely  be  again  met  with  in  this  country  ; 
and  in  contrast  with  the  pure  white  sand 
of  the  beach,  and  the  remarkably  trans¬ 
parent  waters  which  lave  it,  it  is  singularly 
striking.  Many  great  natural  curiosities, 
amongst  others,  the  Devil’s  Bellows,  and  the 
Devil’s  Mouth,  will  command  the  attention 
of  the  stranger  ;  but  we  have  not  to  deal 
with  these  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
serpentine  formations  of  Cornwall  are 
geologically  not  a  little  remarkable.  At 
one  or  two  spots  in  Cornwall  besides  the 
Lizard  small  patches  of  serpentine  are 


found.  At  Clicker  Tor,  on  the  south  of 
Liskeard,  we  find  serpentine  among  slates, 
and  near  Veryan  it  is  associated  with 
diallage  rock.  No  connection  can,  however, 
be  traced  between  those  and  the  serpentine 
of  the  Lizard  district.  The  best  account  of 
these  rocks  is  found  in  Dr.  Boase’s  “  Pri¬ 
mary  Geology,”  to  which  book  we  are  mainly 
indebted  for  the  following  facts. 

The  serpentine  of  Cornwall  is  proved  to 
be  a  compound  of  diallage  and  felspar,  or 
perhaps,  rather  of  compact  felspar,  with 
frequent  transitions  into  diallage.  The 
serpentine  belongs  to  the  magnesian  rocks, 
which  may  be  grouped  into  three  genera — 
diallage  rock  or  euphotide,  serpentine  and 
talc-schist.  The  euphotide  consists  of  felspar 
and  diallage,  both  of  which  are  often  very 
crystalline,  and  when  so  very  distinct, 
putting  on  the  forms  of  granite  in  which 
the  crystals  are  aggregated  together,  and 
penetrate  each  other.  The  felspar  of  the 
serpentine,  however,  differs  from  the  felspar 
of  the  granite  in  its  containing  magnesia. 
The  serpentine  rock  exhibits  a  great  many 
varieties,  some  of  which  are  hard,  whilst 
others  are  so  soft  as  to  yield  to  the  nail. 
This  difference  appears  to  depend  on  the 
felspar  base,  which  undergoes  several  modi¬ 
fications,  between  a  crystalline  compact, 
and  granular  state,  as  seen  in  the  precious 
steatitic,  common,  and  ollareous  serpentines, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  rocks  of  the 
porpliyritie  group  assume  various  aspects, 
according  to  the  composition  of  the  compact 
felspar  base  ;  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  in  these,  the  proportion  of  the  silica 
modifies  the  compound,  whereas  in  serpen¬ 
tine  the  changes  are  attributable  to  the 
relative  quantity  of  magnesia.  The  ac¬ 
cessory  mineral  diallage,  also,  imparts 
characters  to  the  serpentine,  according  as  it 
is  intimately  combined  with  the  base,  or  is 
disposed  of  in  distinct  forms. 

Sir  Henry  de  la  Beclie  in  his  “  Geological 
Observer,”  speaking  of  the  serpentine  says, 
“  The  position  of  the  Lizard  serpen¬ 
tine,  and  the  diallage  rock  found  with  it, 
seems  much  the  same  with  these  minor 
portions  of  serpentine  more  eastward  (at 
Clicker  Tor  and  Veryan).  It  occupies  a 
somewhat  comparatively  large  area,  re¬ 
posing  upon  hornblende  slates  and  rock, 
which  appear  little  else  than  the  ordinary 
volcanic  ash-beds.  There  is  often  an  apparent 
passage  from  the  diallage  rocks  into  the 
serpentine,  while  also  there  seems  an  in¬ 
trusion  of  serpentine  amid  the  former,  as 
between  Dranna  Point  and  Porthalla. 
Whatever  the  cause  of  this  apparent  passage 
may  have  been,  it  is  very  readily  seen  at 
Mullion  Cove,  at  Pradanach  Cove,  at  the 
coast  west  of  the  Lizard  Town,  and  at 
several  places  on  the  east  coast  between 
Landewednach  and  Kenniclc  Cove,  more 
particularly  under  the  Balk,  near  Lande¬ 
wednach,  and  at  the  remarkable  cavern  and 
open  cavity  named  the  Frying  Pan  near 
Cadgwith.  It  is  generally  to  be  found  that- 
at  this  apparent  passage  of  one  rock  into 
the  other  there  is  calcareous  matter,  and  a 
tendency  to  a  more  red  colour  in  the  serpen¬ 
tine  near  its  base  than  elsewhere.” 

These  conditions  are  shown  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  manner  at  the  quarries  and  works 
of  the  Lizard  Serpentine  Company. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  serpentine 
rocks  varies  considerably,  but  a  careful 
chemical  examination  of  some  large  pilasters 
of  the  serpentinous  rock,  in  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology,  London,  proves  it  to  be 
a  mixture  of  silicate  of  magnesia  and  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  with  minor  quantities  of 
oxide  of  iron,  and  alumina.  Water  is  also 
a  marked  ingredient,  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  in  selecting  serpentine  for  works 
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of  art,  that  some  varieties  are  far  more 
durable,  containing  less  water  than  others. 
It  may  be  instructive  to  state  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  varieties  of  serpentinous  rock. 

Precious  or  Noble  Serpentine  is  translucent 
and  massive  with  a  rich  oil-green  colour  of 
pale  or  dark  shades.  This  occurs  in  Sweden, 
and  some  good  specimens  are  obtained  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  Aberdeenshire.  Its 
composition  is 

Silica  .  .  .  .43-07 

Magnesia  .  .  .  .  40  37 

Iron  .  .  .  .117 

Water  .  .  ..  12-45 

Alumina  .  .  .0-25 

Lime . 0'50 

Common  Serpentine ,  as  found  at  the  Lizard 
and  other  places,  is  found  to  be 

Silica  ....  43 ‘93 

Magnesia  .  .  .  .  28'00 

Iron  and  Chromium  .  13"26 

Manganese  .  .  .  ‘35 

Lime  .  .  .  .  2 -60 

Alumina  .  .  .  .  1"28 

Water  ....  12-42 

Picrolite  is  a  fibrous  variety  of  serpentine 
somewhat  resembling  asbestos,  but  of  a  dark 
green  colour. 

Marmolite  is  of  a  pale  green  colour, "some¬ 
times  nearly  white,  and 

Retinalite  has  a  resinous  appearance,  a 
colour  varying  from  honey-yellow  to  oil- 
green,  and  is  translucent.  Mr.  T.  S.  Hunt, 
of  the  Canada  Geological)  Survey,  has 
analysed  a  greenish  white  sub-translucent 
variety,  in  which  occurs  chromic  iron  ore  ; 
it  afforded — 

Silica  ....  43'4 

Magnesia  .  .  .  .  40'0 

Alumina  and  Iron  .  3'6 

Water  .  .  .  .  13 '0 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  serpentine  is 
really  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  water,  the 
other  constituents  being  unimportant,  except 
the  iron  and  chromium,  to  which  it  owes  its 
colour. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that 
any  manufacture  of  serpentine  has  been 
carried  on  in  this  country.  At  Loblitz,  in 
Saxony,  and  in  Franconia,  several  hundred 
persons  have  been  for  a  long  period  engaged 
in  working  it.  Until  the  Penzance  Serpen¬ 
tine  Company  opened  quarries  at  the  Lizard, 
and  established  works  at  Penzance,  but 
little  had  been  done  towards  applying  this 
material  to  either  use  or  ornament.  A  few 
gentlemen  resident  in  Cornwall  had  em¬ 
ployed  this  beautiful  material  for  ornamental 
purposes  in  their  houses,  but  beyond  this, 
the  manufacture  was  confined  to  small  orna¬ 
ments  which  were  sold  at  the  Lizard  to 
visitors. 

The  beautiful  collection  of  specimens 
which  were  exhibited  in  Hyde  Park,  in 
1851,  by  Mr.  Organ,  for  the  Penzance  Com¬ 
pany,  and  by  Mr.  Pearse  of  Truro,  first 
called  public  attention  to  it.  Since  that 
time  its  manufacture  has  largely  increased. 
The  Penzance  Company  have  erected  ex¬ 
tensive  works,  in  which  steam-power  is 
employed  to  turn  and  polish  the  serpen¬ 
tine  stone ;  while  the  Lizard  Serpentine 
Company  have  opened  extensive  quarries 
near  Poltesco  and  fixed  their  works  on  the 
spot.  As  far  back  as  1839  the  late  Sir  Henry 
de  la  Beche  wrote  as  follows,  amidst  other 
passages  on  the  economic  geology  of  Corn¬ 
wall — 

“Much  of  the  serpentine  of  the  Lizard, 
though  hitherto  most  strangely  neglected, 
is  extremely  beautiful,  particularly  where 
veins  of  red  traverse  the  olive-green  ground, 
mixed  with  lighter  tints.  This  variety 
chiefly  occurs  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
rock,  adjoining  the  hornblende  slate  and 
rock,  both  of  which  may  also  be  cut  and 
polished  to  advantage.  The  best  place  for 
obtaining  the  red  striped  varieties  which 

we  have  seen  occur  at  the  Balk,  near 
Landewednach  ;  at  the  Signal  Staff  Hill, 
near  Cadgwith  ;  at  Kennack  Cove  ;  and  on 
Goonliilly  Downs,  on  the  N.W.  of  Roscrow- 
gie.  A  variety,  with  an  olive-green  base, 
striped  with  greenish  blue  steatite  veins,  is 
found  at  the  commencement  of  the  serpen¬ 
tine  near  Trelowarren,  close  to  the  high 
road  from  Helstone  to  Goonliilly  Downs. 
As  to  variety  of  tint  it  is  almost  endless. 
We  must  not,  however,  neglect  to  notice  a 
very  hard  and  beautiful  variety,  having  a 
reddish  base  studded  with  crystals  of  dial¬ 
lage,  which,  when  cut  through  and  polished, 
shine  beautifully  of  a  metallic  green  tint, 
in  the  reddish  base.” 

All  these  varieties  can  be  seen  in  the 
manufactured  articles  at  the  show-rooms  of 
the  Lizard  Serpentine  Company,  20,  Surrey 
Street,  Strand,  and  at  the  works  of  the 
Penzance  Company.  The  authority  already 
quoted,  in  continuation  of  the  above  says  : — 

“  It  has  been  supposed  that  blocks  of  fair 
size  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  Lizard 
serpentine.  This  we  are  inclined  to  consider 
a  somewhat  hasty  opinion,  inasmuch  as 
quarries  to  ascertain  the  fact  have  not  been 
opened  in  those  places  where  the  hard- 
weathered  fragments,  eliiefly  now  employed 
in  the  few  ornamental  works  executed  in 
this  material,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  rock  might  be  sufficiently  solid  beneath 
to  afford  serpentine  in  large  solid  blocks. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  situations  as 
the  Cadgwith  Signal  Hill  have  not  been 
fairly  worked.  Blocks  of  fair  dimensions, 
from  which  chimney-pieces  have  been  cut, 
have  already  been  obtained  of  the  reddish- 
brown  serpentine  containing  crystals  of 
disseminated  diallage — a  rock  which  occurs 
in  large  quantities  both  near  the  Black  Head 
on  the  east,  and  north-west  from  Lizard 
Town  on  the  west.” 

The  attention  of  architects  and  others  has 
recently  been  much  directed  to  the  Serpen¬ 
tine  stone  obtained  from  this  district,  and 
the  public  have  now  an  opportunity  of  in¬ 
specting  the  manufactures  produced  during 
the  present  year  by  the  Lizard  Serpentine 
Company. 

Although  this  stone  has  for  many  years 
past  attracted  occasional  notice,  it  is  but 
recently  that  commercial  enterprise  has 
been  energetically  directed  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  principally 
found.  The  failure  of  many,  indeed  of  all 
the  attempts,  formerly  made  to  introduce 
the  material  into  general  use  produced  as  a 
natural  consequence  a  prejudice  of  which 
the  result  has  been  that  an  ornamental 
stone  of  very  great  elegance  has  been  con¬ 
demned  as  altogether  useless,  or  adapted 
only  for  exceptional  application.  The  brittle¬ 
ness  and  unsoundness  of  the  stone  found  on 
the  surface  and  the  varying  results  ot 
numerous  chemical  analyses  such  as  we 
have  given,  induced  geologists  as  well  as 
practical  men  to  conclude  that  these  defects 
and  a  want  of  equal  consolidation  of  com¬ 
ponent  parts  were  inherent  in  the  material. 
We  have  shown  that  the  late  Sir  Henry  de 
la  Beche  suggested  that  these  disadvantages 
would  in  all  probability  be  overcome  if 
quarries  were  opened  to  some  considerable 
depth,  and  stone  obtained  which  had  not 
like  that  hitherto  manufactured  been  subject 
for  ages  to  the  influences  of  air  and  water. 

The  justice  of  this  opinion  has  been  fully 
proved,  and  the  quarries  of  the  Lizard 
Serpentine  Company  having  during  the  last 
twelve  months  been  opened  by  powerful 
Derrick  cranes  to  a  depth  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet,  and  the  superincumbent  mass  of 
loose  and  unsound  stone  having  been 
thrown  over  the  cliffs,  the  Company  have 
come  upon  extensive  beds  of  consolidated 

rock  which  are  worked  in  the  same  manner 
as  quarries  of  granite.  The  size  of  the 
blocks  raised  formerly  varied  from  two  to 
ten  feet,  but  the  masses  have  increased  to 
so  great  an  extent  with  the  depth,  that  it  is 
now  frequently  found  necessary  to  break 
the  blocks  up  before  they  can  be  removed. 

In  proof  of  the  greater  consolidation  of  the 
material  we  are  assured  that  this  process 
of  division  is  accomplished  by  “splitting 
and  tearing  ”  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  granite,  and  there  is  now  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  sound  blocks  of  nine,  ten,  or 
twelve  feet  in  length. 

The  same  prejudice  which  led  many  to 
form  a  hasty  conclusion  as  to  the  want  of 
size  and  soundness  in  the  blocks  to  be 
obtained,  also  operated  in  condemning  the 
stone  in  reference  to  its  working  capabilities. 

The  Lizard  Serpentine  Company,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  did  not  in  the  first  instance  intend  to 
manufacture,  but  they  found  it  necessary 
to  change  their  plan  in  order  to  introduce 
the  stone  into  general  use,  and  they  have 
erected  a  factory  with  powerful  machinery 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their 
quarries. 

The  stone  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
not  only  brittle  in  the  extreme,  but  equally 
hard  with  granite,  and  it  was  considered 
that  the  expense  of  manufacturing  would 
far  exceed  that  of  working  the  marbles 
used  in  this  country.  Experience  has  again 
proved  these  forebodings  to  be  incorrect. 

The  stone  obtained  from  the  lower  beds  of 
the  quarries  loses  its  brittleness,  and  is 
found  to  be  equal  in  its  working  quality  to 
any  of  the  coloured  marbles  so  extensively 
manufactured.  The  process  of  sawing, 
manufacturing,  and  polishing  are  very 
nearly  the  same,  and  the  companies  say 
they  are  not  more  expensive  than  in  the 
case  of  marbles  ;  but  a  little  experience  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  stone  is  of  course 
essential  to  success.  The  prices  at  which 
manufactured  goods  can  be  brought  into 
the  market  are  nearly  on  a  par  with  the 
coloured  marbles,  to  which  in  point  of 
beauty  and  variety  the  stone  is  very  far 
superior. 

Architects  have  long  been  acquainted 
with  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  material. 

The  Lizard  serpentine  is  distinguished  from 
that  obtained  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
by  the  variety  and  vividness  of  its  colours, 
and  the  interesting  white  lines  caused  by 
veins  of  steatite.  This  steatite  or  soap¬ 
stone  is  a  source  of  weakness,  and  although 
admired  by  many,  should  be  avoided  in 
chimney-pieces,  as  on  parting  with  its 
water,  the  veins  of  the  steatite  are  liable  to 
crack.  The  Lizard  promontory  is  com¬ 
posed  of  serpentine,  and  in  proof  of  the 
durability  of  the  material,  it  is  sufficient  to 
refer  to  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
placed  by  nature  on  so  exposed  a  part  of 
our  coast,  where  it  has  resisted  for  ages  the 
fury  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  although 
the  serpentine  formation  is  so  extensive,  the 
stone  applicable  for  manufacture  forms  but 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole.  The 
coloured  and  serviceable  stone  runs  in  beds 
varying  from  four  to  forty  feet  in  width, 
and  the  blocks  are  of  the  irregular  form  in 
which  statuary  marble  is  found. 

The  prevailing  shades  are  red,  black, 
green,  white,  and  yellow,  blended  in  endless 
combinations  and  varieties,  and  mingled 
with  sparkling  crystals  of  diallage.  The 
red,  unlike  any  similar  shade  found  in  other 
stone,  is  bright  and  blood-like,  sometimes 
giving  the  effect  of  a  gem,  and  in  all  cases 
imparting  a,  warmth  of  tone  which  cannot 
be  obtained  in  any  species  of  marble. 

For  chimney-pieces  and  other  works  of  do¬ 
mestic  architecture,  the  serpentine  possesses 
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a  great  recommendation  in  being  proof 
against  the  action  of  the  ordinary  acids  so 
prejudicial  to  marble.  For  church  architec¬ 
ture  it  is  peculiarly  fitted,  as  possessing  not 
only  the  warmth  of  tone  above  adverted  to, 
but  great  elegance  and  lightness  of  appear¬ 
ance  in  some  of  the  varieties,  while  others 
are  distinguished  by  a  grand  and  massive 
character.  For  ornamental  application,  it 
is  also  very  well  adapted,  and  the  Penzance 
and  Lizard  Companies  have  already  manu¬ 
factured  some  magnificent  vases  and  tazzas, 
in  addition  to  chimney-pieces,  columns,  and 
fonts.  That  the  stone  will  now  be  brought 
into  general  use  will  not  be  doubted  by  any, 
after  an  inspection  of  the  productions 
manufactured  by  these  companies  ;  which 
while  they  exhibit  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  character  of  the  material,  are  still 
distinguished  by  those  peculiar  beauties 
which  have  long  been  known  to  attach  to 
the  stone,  but  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  describe  in  adequate  terms. 
The  steatite  which  is  found  in  connection 
with  the  serpentine  was  formerly  used  in 
porcelain  manufacture,  but  we  believe  it  is 
not  now  so  employed  ;  and  the  serpentine 
itself  was  once  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  magnesia  and  of  Epsom  salts ;  since  it 
contains  nearly  forty  per  cent  of  this  earth. 
The  dolomite  rarely  containing  so  much  as 
this,  is  extensively  used  at  Newcastle  for  this 
purpose.  Robert  Hunt. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR 

THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  FINE 
ARTS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  on  the  21st  of  July,  in  the  Queen  Street 
Hall,  Edinburgh,  to  receive  the  report,  and  to 
distribute  the  prizes.  Mr.  J.  A.  Bell,  honorary 
secretary  of  the  association  read  the  report,  from 
which  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  many  drawbacks  in  the  way  of 
encouraging  luxuries  which  have  existed  during 
the  past  and  present  years,  the  funds  of  this 
society  have  progressed  rather  than  declined,  its 
income  having  reached  4264/.  for  the  year  just 
ended.  In  dealing  with  this  fund  the  committee 
selected  from  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  forty-four  works  of  Art,  at  a 
cost  of  1687/.,  being  more  by  479/.  than  was 
expended  by  the  association  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  Academy  in  the  previous  year.  The 
principal  pictures  bought  were  ‘  The  Porteous 
Mob,’  by  J.  Drummond,  R.S.A.,  for  400/. ;  1  Dun- 
sinane  Sunset,’  by  D.  0.  Hill,  R.S.A.,  130/.  ; 
‘  Market  Boats — the  Meuse,  near  Dort,’  by  E.  T. 
Crawford,  R.S.A.,  135 /.  ;  ‘Gabbarts  and  Iron 
Ship-yard,  Dumbarton,’  by  S.  Bough,  100/.  ; 
‘The  Night-Mail,’  by  G.  Harvey,  R.S.A,  120/. ; 
‘  The  Thorn  in  the  Foot,’  by  R.  T.  Ross,  80/. 
Among  the  other  prizes  allotted  to  subscribers, 
were  several  copies  in  water-colours,  by  J.  A. 
Houston,  R.S.A.,  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters, 
and  statuettes  of  Scott,  executed  in  statuary 
porcelain,  at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Copeland,  from  the  original  marble  by  J. 
Steel,  RS.A.  The  engraving,  or  rather  en¬ 
gravings,  to  which  each  subscriber  of  the  year  is 
entitled,  is  a  series  of  illustrations  of  ‘  Tam  O’ 
Shanter,’  from  drawings  by  John  Faed,  R.S.A., 
and  engraved  by  Lumb  Stocks,  A.R.A.,  W.  Mil¬ 
ler,  and  J.  Stephenson  ;  the  cost  of  issuing  this 
series  will  not  be  less  than  1500/.  With  respect 
to  the  future,  Mr.  W.  H.  Egleton  has  in  hand  a 
plate  from  the  large  picture  of  ‘  Christ  teaching 
Humility,’  by  Scott  Lauder,  R.S.A. ;  this  engra¬ 
ving  the  committee  propose  to  present  to  each 
subscriber  of  five  consecutive  years  from  and 
after  1854,  in  addition  to  the  prizes  and  other 
works  of  Art  which  will  be  distributed  annually 
as  usual.  Mr.  T.  Faed  has  also  been  commis¬ 
sioned  to  make  a  series  of  designs  illustrative 
of  Allan  Ramsay’s  poem  of  ‘  The  Gentle  Shep¬ 
herd  ’  for  the  purpose  of  engraving.  The  last 
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matter  to  which  the  report  alludes  is,  that  in 
conformity  with  the  regulation  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  a  per-centage  of  two  and  a  half  upon  the 
amount  of  the  annual  fund  has  been  set  aside  on 
account  of  the  Scottish  National  Gallery,  towards 
the  acquisition  of  some  high  class-work  of  Art, 
to  be  permanently  deposited  in  the  Gallery. 

This  association  has  now  attained  its  majority; 
it  is  twenty-one  years  old,  and  from  the  success 
which  has  attneded  its  last  year's  efforts,  it  is 
clear  that  if  it  has  not  reached  the  full  vigour  of 
manhood  it  is  rapidly  progressing  that  way. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  NATURAL 
COLOURS. 


A  paragraph  has  been  going  the  round  of  the 
papers  to  the  effect  that  M.  Testud  de  Beaure¬ 
gard  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  coloured 
photographs  by  the  agency  of  light.  This  has 
naturally  enough  excited  considerable  attention, 
although,  if  it  is  eventually  proved,  that  M.  de 
Beauregard  has  discovered  such  a  process  as 
will  enable  him  to  fix  images  in  colours,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  M.  E.  Becquerel  and  M. 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor  and  some  others  have  done 
the  same  thing  before  him.  The  facts  of  the 
case  are  these  ;  M.  Durien,  on  June,  15,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Societe  Frangaise  de  Photographic 
exhibited  a  number  of  coloured  prints,  which 
had  been  produced  by  photographic  action. 
The  bulletin  of  the  society  says,  “  The  prints 
form  a  series  of  coloured  images,  some  uniformly 
blue,  yellow,  or  rose.”  These  were  nothing 
more  than  examples  of  the  cyanotype  of  Sir  John 
Herschel,  the  process  of  Mr.  Mungo  Ponton  in 
which  the  bi-chromate  of  potash  is  employed 
and  the  chromatype  of  Mr.  Robert  Hunt. 
Then  comes  a  statement  far  more  remarkable  : 
“  Others  were  exhibited  professing  the  different 
tints  in  relation  to  natural  colours  upon  the  same 
sheet  of  paper.  Among  the  latter,  one  represents 
the  head  of  a  woman  draped  with  a  transparent 
veil,  and  bearing  a  basket  of  foliage.  The  flesh 
is  of  the  natural  colour,  the  veil  violet,  and  the 
foliage  green.  Another  is  a  portrait  ef  a  woman, 
whose  face  and  hands  are  flesh-coloured,  the 
eyes  blue,  the  hair  light  brown,  the  dress  green 
and  the  collar  and  sleeves  white.  Lastly,  a 
portrait  of  a  child,  which,  besides  the  flesh- 
colour  of  the  face,  hands,  and  legs,  presents  a 
dress  striped  with  green  and  yellow,  black 
boots,  white  linen,  and  a  couch  of  black  wood 
with  chamois  cushion.”  This  statement  is  clear 
enough.  The  process  by  which  all  these  effects 
are  obtained  is  given — M.  Durien  says— 

“  The  process  by  which  he  obtained  these 
varied  colours,  which  he  has  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing,  on  the  same  paper,  by  a  single  exposure 
to  light  in  the  printing  frame,  consists  (and  here 
we  copy  literally  the  words  of  M.  de  Beauregard) 
in  impregnating  paper  with  two  mixtures  suc¬ 
cessively,  taking  care  to  dry  the  paper  after  the 
employment  of  each  mixture.  The  first  mixture 
in  formed  by  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash  with  the  addition  of  tincture  of  tournesol. 
The  second  mixture  is  formed  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
The  paper  thus  prepared  must  lastly  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver.  After  the 
impression  has  been  obtained,  the  paper  is  first 
washed  in  pure  water,  then  immersed  in  a  weak 
bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda;  finally,  after  a 
fresh  washing,  the  colours  are  brought  out 
vividly  in  a  bath  of  neutral  gallate  of  ammonia.” 
M.  Durien  oddly  enough  says,  “  We  leave  to  M. 
de  Beauregard  the  responsibility  as  well  as  the 
honour  of  the  processes  of  which  we  have  faith¬ 
fully  reported  the  description.” 

We  are  told  by  M.  Durien  that  he  saw  “prints 
obtained  on  papers  prepared  in  our  presence, 
developed  with  their  colours  in  the  printing 
frame,  behind  collodion  negatives.”  That  is  a 
colourless  negative  produces  a  coloured  positive. 
We  have  given  the  statement  of  this  presumed 
discovery  as  we  find  it.  To  us,  however,  it 
appears  in  the  highest  degree  problematical. 
We  shall  watch  this  matter  with  some  curiosity, 
and  should  anything  of  interest  arise,  we  shall 
at  once  communicate  it  to  our  readers. 
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from  the  statue  by  h.  timbrell,  in  the 

POSSESSION  OF  THE  QUEEN. 

It  has  often  appeared  to  us  somewhat  strange 
that  sculptors  should  so  frequently  have  recourse 
to  ancient  fables  when  there  are  such  various 
and  suitable  subjects  for  their  Art  to  be  found  in 
the  real  and  breathing  world  :  these  subjects 
only  require  thinking  about  and  looking  after ; 
they  may  readily  be  met  with,  land  with  such 
alterations  as  would  naturally  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  a  poetical  and  experienced  mind  so  as 
to  bring  them  within  the  legitimate  scope  of 
sculpture,  would  unquestionably  prove  as 
attractive  as  the  noblest  conception  of  any  classic 
author. 

We  have  one  such  example  in  the  elegant 
life-sized  statue  of  an  Hindoo  Girl,  by  the 
late  H.  Timbrell,  which  was,  we  believe,  a 
commission  from  her  Majesty  to  the  sculptor; 
which,  as  we  have  heard,  the  Queen  was 
pleased  to  give  him  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Gibson,  R  A.,  who  knew  Timbrell  at  Rome, 
appreciated  the  genius  of  the  artist,  and  desired 
to  introduce  him  to  the  notice  of  their  sovereign. 
Most  persons  who  have  been  up  the  Ganges,  or 
the  Nile  where  the  same  custom  prevails,  must 
have  at  one  time  or  another  witnessed  the 
incident  which  he  has  made  the  subject  of  the 
work,  though  it  is  probable  Timbrell  borrowed 
it  from  Moore’s  “  Lalla  Rookh,”  where,  in  one 
of  the  interludes  between  the  poem  of  “  The 
Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan,”  he  thus  describes 
this  ancient  eastern  custom. 

“As  they”  (Lalla  Rookh  and  her  attendants) 
“  passed  along  a  sequestered  river  after  sunset, 
they  saw  a  young  Hindoo  girl  upon  the  bank 
whose  employment  seemed  so  strange  that  they 
stopped  their  palanqueens  to  observe  her. 
She  had  lighted  a  small  lamp,  filled  with  the 
oil  of  cocoa,  and  placing  it  in  an  earthen  dish 
adorned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  had  committed 
it  with  a  trembling  hand  to  the  stream,  and 
was  now  watching  its  progress  down  the  current, 
heedless  of  the  gay  cavalcade  that  had  drawn 
up  beside  her.  Lalla  Rookh  was  all  curiosity, 
when  one  of  her  attendants,  who  had  lived  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  (where  this  ceremony 
is  so  frequent  that  ofcen,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  the  river  is  seen  glittering  all  over  with 
lights,  like  the  Oton-tala  or  Sea  of  Stars), 
informed  the  princess  that  it  was  the  usual  way 
in  which  the  friends  of  those  who  had  gone  on 
dangerous  voyages  offered  up  vows  for  their 
safe  return.  If  the  lamp  sunk  immediately  the 
omen  was  disastrous ;  but  if  it  went  shining 
down  the  river,  and  continued  to  burn  till 
entirely  out  of  sight,  the  return  of  the  loved  ob¬ 
ject  was  considered  as  certain.” 

Henry  Timbrell  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1806  ; 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  studio 
of  the  late  John  Smith,  of  that  city  :  in  1831  he 
came  to  London,  and  was  engaged  as  an 
assistant  by  Mr.  Baily,  R.A.,  in  whose  atelier 
he  worked  many  years  ;  during  this  period  he 
studied  also  in  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1837 
he  obtained  the  gold  medal  of  the  Academy 
for  the  best  group  in  sculpture,  “  Mezentius 
tying  the  Living  to  the  Dead.”  He  first 
appeared  as  an  exhibitor  at  the  Academy 
in  1841,  when  he  contributed  a  “Bust  of  a 
Gentleman ;  ”  in  the  following  year  he  sent 
a  “Bust  of  a  Child,”  and  a  small  statue  of 
“Psyche,”  and  in  1843,  a  group,  “Hercules 
throwing  Lycas  into  the  Sea  ;  ”  for  this  work 
he  was  elected  travelling  student.  He  soon  after 
set  out  for  Rome,  and  took  up  his  abode  there  : 
in  the  second  year  of  his  residence  he  executed 
a  group  of  a  mother  and  her  two  children, 
entitled  “  Instruction,”  and  shipped  it  for  ex¬ 
hibition  here,  but  the  vessel  was  unhappily 
wrecked,  and  the  woi'k  greatly  damaged. 

This  sculptor  died  at  Rome  in  1849  ;  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  on  two 
figures  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  well  as 
on  other  commissions  :  he  was  just  then  starting 
into  reputation,  and,  had  his  life  been  spared, 
would  have  been  an  honour  to  his  profession. 

The  statue  of  the  “  Lamp  of  the  Ganges  ”  is 
in  marble  ;  it  stands  in  the  drawing-room  at 
Osborne. 
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At  length  it  may  be  said,  that  this  great  exhi¬ 
bition  has  attained  its  completion — that  it  is,  in 
the  familiar  French  phrase,  “  v.n  fait  accompli.” 
Additions  and  emendations  may  be  carried  on 
even  up  to  the  day  of  its  close ;  but  in  all  its 
great  departments,  for  the  purpose  of  compe¬ 
tition,  it  can  no  more.  In  fact,  those  uncom¬ 
promising  people,  the  jurors,  have  been  quietly 
but  effectively  afoot ;  pursuing  amid  the  uncon¬ 
scious  crowds  of  ordinary  visitants,  their  difficult 
process  of  examination — holding  their  animated 
discussions  either  before  the  objects  in  hand,  or, 
in  the  retirement  of  their  bureaux,  and  for  the 
most  part,  coming  to  their  primary  adjudications. 
Need  we  inform  our  readers  that  the  whole  of 
this  vast  display  of  the  produce  of  educated 
industry  is  divided  into  classes,  and  that  each 
class  has  a  subdivision  of  sections?  To  each 
class,  a  certain  number  of  jurors  has  been 
assigned,  and  these  jurors  have  subdivided 
themselves  into  sectional  examinants.  Again, 
the  seven-and-twenty  classes  under  which  the 
industrial  exhibition  is  ranged,  has  a  subdivision 
of  seven  groups — each  group  consisting  of  those 
classes  that  have  an  affinity  to  each  other  : 
as  for  instance,  machinery  for  transport,  for 
working  manufacturing  tools,  and  for  the  process 
of  weaving.  Again,  metal-work,  including  steel, 
the  general  employment  of  the  ruder  metals, 
and  the  precious  metals.  With  these  are  asso¬ 
ciated,  from  their  also  being  subjected  to  a  fiery 
ordeal,  glass  and  pottery.  The  sectional  jurors 
work  apart,  in  detailed  scrutiny,  and  report  their 
conclusions  to  their  special  class,  where  all 
ordinary  adjudications  in  respect  to  merits  and 
the  dispensations  of  bronze  medals  are  finally 
adjusted.  In  the  higher  decisions,  to  which  the 
silver  medal  is  attached,  the  decisions  of  classes 
are  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  groups,  and 
finally,  the  judgments  of  the  same  lesser  tribunal 
in  awarding  that  maximum  of  honour — the  gold 
medal — are  ultimately  subjected  to  a  veto  from 
a  conclave  of  the  presidents  of  all  the  classes. 

At  the  present  moment,  it  may  be  considered 
that  all,  or  all  but  all,  the  group  adjudications  have 
taken  place  ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  conclude, 
that  as  far  as  competition  for  distinction  from 
their  verdict  is  concerned,  the  exhibition  is 
unequivocally  complete.  We  shall  therefore 
ask  our  readers  to  accompany  us,  not  lingeringly, 
but  with  a  discriminative  glance,  along  the  tracks 
of  the  patient  jurors,  and  endeavour  to  arrive  at 
proximate  general  conclusions,  where  they  may 
be  found  hereafter  by  exhibitors  to  have  been 
more  precise  and  minutely  correct. 

The  eye  of  the  visitant  of  the  Palais  de  l’ln- 
dustrie  will  be  much  gratified  by  a  range  of  noble 
orange-trees,  which,  having  recently  been  trans¬ 
ported  down  the  river,  from  the  conservatories 
at  Fontainebleau,  are  now,  in  their  brilliant  and 
most  lovely  greenery,  ranged  at  each  side  of  the 
chief  entry.  Having  past  these  and  a  redundant 
muster  of  all  sorts  of  soldier  and  semi-soldier 
guardians  of  the  place,  the  palace  is  entered 
with  probable  anticipations,  which  will  not  be 
disappointed.  The  brilliant  nave  within  at  once 
invites  you  forward,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
stalls  of  pottery  and  ceramics  on  either  side  of 
the  short  passage  to  it  to  arrest  your  footsteps. 
Leave,  if  possible,  behind  you  all  reminiscences 
of  the  Hyde  Park  erection  of  1851,  with  its 
broad  transept  and  wings,  which  seemed  to  carry 
the  eye  into  infinitude  of  space,  and  meet  fairly 
the  aspect  of  this  vast  and  gorgeous  hall,  with 
its  spanning  crystal  roof,  from  whence  number¬ 
less  bright  coloured  pennons  are  suspended — 
the  large  glass  semicircular  bounds  of  this  roof 
at  each  end,  on  which  groups  of  allegorical 
figures  are  brilliantly  tinted.  Dwell,  for  a 
moment,  on  the  central  fountain,  into  which 
from  an  upper  basin,  many  musical  and  refresh¬ 
ing  streamlets  fall,  then  leisurely  cast  your  eye 
over  the  chefs  d'ceuvres  of  ornamental  art  and 
manufacture  with  which  the  nave  is  replete. 
Mark  generally  the  contents  of  those  stalls, 
which,  at  each  side,  occupy  an  advanced  line 
and  which  are  filled  with  much  of  the  more 
brilliant  elegancies  of  the  exhibition.  Observe 
those  light  erections  in  the  gallery,  which  is 
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carried  round  the  whole  structure,  where  carpets 
of  select  merit  are  skilfully  suspended,  and  not 
a  little  of  our  Nottingham  curtain-lace  hangs 
in  decorative  folds,  and  cold  hypercriticism 
alone,  we  apprehend,  will  warp  the  judgment 
into  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  place  in 
its  completeness  is  not  unworthy  of  the  great 
occasion.  As  we  purpose  going  over  each  part 
distinctively,  we  shall  not  now  ask  our  fellow 
visitor  to  pause  here,  but  pass  on  to  the  Pano¬ 
rama,  and  here,  also,  for  a  moment,  admire  in 
the  central  hall  the  profuse  display  of  the  finest 
Sevres  on  its  tables,  with  the  carpets  and  pic¬ 
torial  tissues  of  Aubusson  and  Beauvais  on  its 
walls.  Neither  shall  we  permit  the  gorgeous 
display  of  the  imperial  diamonds  to  arrest  us  in 
more  orderly  onward  course.  We  cross  the 
long  bridge  connecting  the  circle  we  have  left 
with  the  Annexe,  each  side  of  which  has  been 
ingeniously  appropriated  by  a  legion  of  minor 
exhibitors — chiefly  watch  and  fancy  clock-makers 
— and  find  reason  to  admire  the  effects  which  the 
different  buildings,  with  their  contrasted  aspect 
and  totally  different  contents,  are  well  calculated 
to  produce.  There  can  surely  be  no  second 
opinion  as  to  the  superiority  of  this  varied 
arrangement  to  that  of  having  the  w'hole  con¬ 
tents  of  this  great  commercial  fete  monotonised 
under  the  one  roof  and  receptacle. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  quarter  where  the 
arrangement  of  the  Classes  commences,  and 
shall  endeavour  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other 
as  lightly  as  we  may. 

In  walking  along  the  densely-furnished  range 
of  the  Annexe,  evidences  will  impress  them¬ 
selves  on  all  sides,  of  the  emulation  which  ani¬ 
mates  the  more  energetic  quarters  of  Europe  in 
dealing  with  that  potent  agent  of  commerce  and 
civilisation,  Iron.  France  is  seemingly  pre-emi¬ 
nent  in  this  effort ;  and  her  vast  display  of  iron  in 
sheet  and  in  bar,  wrought  and  cast,  is  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  impress  deeply  the  attentive  spectator. 
Germany,  and  more  especially  Prussia,  has  done 
her  work  well  also  in  this  quarter,  and  Belgium 
has  sustained  the  honour  of  her  mines  and  in¬ 
dustry  ;  rather,  however,  by  choice  specimens, 
than  extensive  contributions.  Sweden  has  not 
forgotten  that  her  iron  holds  the  first  place  in 
all  our  forges,  and  it  is  admirably  represented. 
Nor  is  England  at  fault  where  she  should  be 
first  of  class  the  first.  The  collection  of  mineral 
and  metal  specimens,  with  which  she  has  oc¬ 
cupied  the  west  end  of  the  Anuexe  is,  to  the 
discerning  eye,  of  elegant  import.  After  having 
passed  those  massive  and  imposing  piles,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  some  disappointment 
might  be  experienced  at  seeing  the  comparative 
diminutiveness  of  the  contributions  of  our  great 
workers  in  mines  and  minerals.  Upon  exami¬ 
nation,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  a  choice 
selection  has  been  made  to  represent  both  the 
one  and  the  other ;  264  solid  square  pieces 
of  coal  are  nicely  arranged  on  tables,  as 
though  they  were  in  our  Geological  Museum, 
and  invite  the  closest  inspection.  The  specimens 
of  iron,  more  especially  Brunei  and  Barlow  rails 
of  unexampled  mould,  are  also  of  the  best  kind. 
The  Board  of  Trade  has  been  actively  instru¬ 
mental  in  seeing  that  this  important  department 
of  English  produce  was  not  left  vacant,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  obvious  difficulties  which  might 
naturally  have  discouraged  exhibitors.  The 
coke  and  anthracite  here  displayed  have  not 
been  the  least  interesting  objects  to  the  eye  of 
the  foreign  workers  in  iron. 

In  marbles,  which  come  under  this  class,  France 
is  again  conspicuous.  From  Algiers  and  Corsica 
she  gives  some  of  her  finest  specimens,  more 
especially  some  splendid  single  pieces  in  columns 
from  the  latter,  both  in  grey  and  a  fine  tinted 
green.  Spain  and  Piedmont  have  also  some  in¬ 
teresting  specimens,  while  Greece  sends,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sparta,  some  choice  pieces 
of  rosso  aidico,  and  of  her  white  quarries. 
England  gives  a  few  worked  examples  of  that 
Cornish  serpentine  which  excited  so  much  at¬ 
tention  in  Hyde  Pai’k  in  1851,  and  which  is  so 
richly  ornamented  in  its  deep  tints  and  brilliant 
polish.  The  Irish  marbles  are  but  meagrely  re¬ 
presented  by  a  specimen  of  the  Connemara 
green,  which  compels  one  to  inquire  what  the 
Law  Life  have  been  doing  towards  developing 
this  interesting  source  of  wealth  to  themselves, 
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and  employment  to  their  tenantry  on  their  vast 
property  in  the  far  west. 

In  the  second  class,  the  specimens  of  native 
wood  sent  by  the  British  colonies,  have,  con¬ 
jointly  with  the  less  important  Algerian  novel¬ 
ties  of  France,  been  objects  of  extreme  interest. 
Canada,  more  particularly,  has  been  fortunate,  in 
the  hands  of  judicious  agents,  to  erect  a  bold 
and  tasteful  pile,  or  trophy,  on  which  fine  planks 
of  her  most  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  woods 
are  well  displayed.  Jamaica,  Guyana,  and 
South  Australia  also,  in  their  abundant  and 
well-arranged  cuttings,  indicate  how  British 
commerce  is  finding,  in  their  aboriginal 
forests,  sources  of  new  operations  and  indus¬ 
trial  activity.  Whether  contemplated  as  novel 
agents  to  meet  any  decline  in  supply  of 
oak,  or  for  the  embellishments  of  uphols¬ 
tery,  it  will  be  found  that  these  woods  are 
well  worth  a  more  than  momentary  linger¬ 
ing  notice.  The  collection  of  woods  from 
Algiers  is  rendered  peculiarly’  interesting  by 
their  specimens  of  one  of  a  most  precious  kind, 
famed,  in  the  old  luxurious  days  of  Rome,  for 
its  immense  value.  It  is  named  the  Callistris 
quadrivalvis,  or  Ihaya  articulata.  Its  classic 
name  was  the  Citri :  it  is  knotty,  and  marked 
with  tints  at  once  most  delicate,  brilliant,  and 
enduring. 

In  conjunction  with  this  portion  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  will  be  found  another,  with  which  no 
little  interest  will  be  associated  by  the  intelli¬ 
gent  observers — the  cereals — which  comprise 
admirably  prepared  and  scientifically  arranged 
specimens  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Algiers, 
Australia,  Canada,'  France,  England,  Austria,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  The  French  colony 
takes  pre-eminence  in  this,  and  vindicates  her 
old  title,  the  “  Granary  of  Italy.”  In  fullness 
of  quantity  in  the  field,  and  for  size  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  quality,  when  gathered  in,  such  golden 
grain  as  is  here  represented,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  affirm,  is  unequalled  in  Europe.  The  whole 
of  this  African  department,  wdth  its  taste¬ 
fully  arranged  collection  of  vegetable,  mineral, 
and  native  manufacturing  specimens,  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  in  the  line  of  the  Annexe. 
New  South  Wales  and  Canada,  on  our  part, 
maintain  a  spirited  emulation  with  it  in  the 
vegetable  department. 

In  respect  to  New  South  Wales,  we  may  here 
add,  that  in  one  product,  it  seems  calculated  to 
give  the  go-by  to  the  country  of  Abdel  Kader 
and  the  Prophet,  viz.,  wine.  Amongst  its  con¬ 
tributions  to  this  Exposition,  are  some  samples 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  They  have  been 
gathered  from  settings  long  since  made  on  the 
Arthur  property,  and  were  put  through  a 
complete  test,  from  whence  they  have  come 
forth  with  a  highly  favourable  stamp,  a  portion 
being  honoured  with  a  Tokay  flavour,  and  the 
remainder  is  that  of  good  Rhenish.  It  is  to  be 
apprehended  that,  to  the  crowd  of  visitoi's  to  the 
Palais  d’lndusti-ie,  this  will  be  altogether  a  tan¬ 
talising  item  in  the  catalogue.  These  l-anges  of 
well-filled  Austi-alian  bottles  seem  to  appeal  to 
the  general  palate,  not  merely  to  the  genenil 
eye ;  and  yet  to  the  said  palate  they  must  be  an 
utterly  imaginative  entity,  and  no  more. 

Amongst  the  abundant  cereal  contributions 
which  the  inquiring  eye  will  find  in  this  quarter, 
the  Bavai-ian  hops  will  be  found  remarkable,  and 
Hungarian  and  Styi'ian  maize. 

Especial  cai'e  has  been  taken  of  the  credit  of 
England  in  this  department,  under,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  the  dix-ection  of  the  Board  of  Ti-ade. 
An  ample  and  well-selected  collection  has  been 
made  by  Professor  Wilson  of  Edinbui-gli,  of 
specimens  of  Biitish  agricultural  produce  ;  pre- 
senting  in  its  detailed  arrangement  the  result 
of  that  system  of  scientific  fanning,  of  which 
our  countrymen,  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed, 
have  beeix  so  pi'oud.  A  series  of  pictures  of  our 
finest  bi'eed  of  cattle  have  been  added  to  this, 
and  suspended  in  an  attractive  line  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Annexe  and  at  its  west  end.  In 
fact,  hei'e  is  a  complete  agricultural  museum, 
which  in  itself  might  well  engross  an  houi-'s 
attention,  even  amid  all  the  varied  atti’action  by 
which  it  is  suri’ounded. 

The  Fi-ench  have  a  somewhat  similar  scientific 
display  of  cereals,  which  has  been  ari-anged  by 
the  well-known  house  of  Yilmorin.  In  a  word, 
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there  is  here,  in  this  most  important  depart¬ 
ment,  a  development  in  all  quarters  to  which 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  1851  was  in  any  degree 
comparable. 

In  this  class  will  also  be  found  an  abundant 
well-arranged  exhibition  of  wools — by  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  England,  and  South  Australia. 
For  the  most  part  the  fleeces  are  neatly  packed 
in  boxes  and  under  glass,  subject  to  the  open 
sesame  of  the  examining  jury.  Between  England 
and  Germany  the  most  energetic  contest  will  be 
here  found  exemplified — the  former  of  the  two 
doing  much  more  with  her  native  wools.  The 
great  advance  in  the  finest  quality  of  South 
Australian  wool  presents  a  significant  fact  illus¬ 
trative  of  our  increased  independence  of  con¬ 
tinental  aid  for  the  manufacture  of  our  finest 
cloths.  The  depreciated  value  of  the  Spanish 
merino  is  a  melancholy  evidence  of  the  inaus¬ 
picious  course  through  which  the  fortunes 
of  that  unhappy  country  have  been  so  long 
misled. 

The  collection  of  English  agricultural  im¬ 
plements  in  the  Annexe  is  admirable  for  its  fine 
finish,  yet  strength  and  completeness  of  con¬ 
struction.  The  houses  of  Crosskill,  of  York¬ 
shire,  Garret,  of  Suffolk,  and  Bansome,  of  Ipswich, 
are  its  most  successful  contributors.  The  French 
are  our  chief  competitors — for  the  quantity  and 
variety  of  implements  arranged  by  them  in  one 
of  the  separate  and  outer  quarters  attached  to 
the  Palais  d'lndustrie,  and  which  indicate  a  con¬ 
siderable  advance  by  them  in  this  important 
auxiliary  branch  of  industry.  It  is  however 
quite  obvious  that  their  works  proceed  from 
ruder  hands  than  ours — in  fact,  they  have  not 
as  yet  established  any  such  factories  for  their 
produce  as  those  in  which  the  most  expert 
workmen  have  been  for  a  considerable  period 
educated  in  England.  Their  village  wheel¬ 
wrights  are  their  agricultural  implement  makers, 
and  the  result  is  palpable.  In  the  competition 
for  superiority  in  that  great  harvesting  engine, 
the  steam  reaping-machine,  we  found  a  for¬ 
midable  antagonist  from  across  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  on  the  great  field  day  when  these  stalwart 
operatives  were  ranged  in  trial  of  effectiveness, 
we  had  to  admit  unequivocal  defeat  by  the  engine 
of  Macormack.  Our  farming  societies  are, 
however,  familiar  with  the  rivalries  of  that  latest 
offspring  of  the  new  iron  age, —  more  golden  than 
that  of  gold, — which  seems  to  promise  mankind 
an  ample  reparation  for  all  the  woes  for  which, 
in  days  gone  by,  it  has  been  held  responsible, 
and  is  alike  to  give  respite  from  the  hand-toil 
of  the  sickle  and  the  plough. 

“  Rubustus  quoquejam  tauris  juga  solvet  arator.” 

Classes  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  lead  us  into  familiarity 
with  those  especial  occupants  of  the  Annexe, 
steam-engines  and  machines  of  every  class,  from 
those  more  strictly  locomotive,  to  those  dedicated 
to  mechanical  operation  and  to  various  require¬ 
ments  of  weaving.  These  wondrous  agents,  the 
offspring  of  no  rude  ingenuity,  but  of  the  human 
mind,  in  its  most  subtle  enlightenment,  are  here 
mustered  in  every  size,  from  the  largest  railway 
propeller,  down  to  that  curiously  delicate  and 
complex  creature — it  might  almost  be  called — 
which  so  featly  folds  up  and  seals  those  pieces 
of  wood  which  represent  squares  of  chocolate. 
Never  since  the  days  of  Tubal  Cain  was  there 
such  a  spectacle  as  this  presented  to  the  eye  of 
man  for  the  gaze  of  awestruck  ignorance,  or 
the  considerate  admiration  of  science.  By  far 
the  majority  of  these  machines  are  French ;  so 
that  if  one  were  to  judge  from  the  aspect  of 
things  here,  France  would  appear  to  be  the  great 
leading  spirit  in  their  creation  and  management, 
England  has  comparatively  but  few.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  are  a  true  example  of  the  non  multa,  sed 
multum.  Few  of  the  few  are  common-place ;  from 
the  hydraulic-press  of  Dunn,  Hallersley  &  Co.,  for 
testing  the  strength  of  iron  in  cable  or  most 
ponderous  bar,  to  Appold’s  pump,  singular  for 
its  voluminous  ejective  power  ;  from  the  loco¬ 
motives  of  Stephenson  and  Fairbairu,  to  the 
novelties  of  Siemens  and  Walker,  and  those 
other  first-class  works,  to  which  the  names  of 
Penn,  Whitworth,  Birch,  Buckton,  Johnson, 
Wood,  and  Combe  are  attached.  A  special  note 
should  also  be  taken  of  Burch’s  masterly  machine 
for  painting  the  pattern  on  carpets,  and  that  of 


Cripps  for  engraving  upon  cylinders  for  cotton¬ 
printing.  The  spinning-jennies  of  the  Messrs. 
Platt  may,  probably,  be  considered  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  that  inestimable  invention.  The  French 
machines,  and,  indeed,  all  those  sent  by  Prussia, 
Austria,  Belgium,  and  some  of  the  minor  Ger¬ 
manic  states,  have  been  constructed  with  great 
care.  They  gleam  throughout  with  the  highest 
finish,  and  give  unequivocal  indication  of  the 
high-pressure  zeal  that  animates  all  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  within  them  a  spring  of  1 
energetic  action,  unenfeebled  by  the  misery  of 
domestic  discords. 

To  descend  from  great  things  to  small,  in  the 
same  class  with  railway  locomotives,  we  find  the 
section  of  the  true  horse-power,  two  and  four- 
wheeled  vehicles.  It  is  not  one  of  the  best  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Exhibition.  France  has  a 
considerable  collection  of  carriages,  in  which  a 
taste  for  glaring  ornament  is  too  conspicuous, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  purest  British  style  of  equipage 
was  never  more  popular  or  predominant  in  the 
Champs  Elysees  than  at  present.  Among  a  set 
of  military  vehicles,  it  is,  however,  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  admiration  for  a  most 
comfortable  ambulance,  which,  in  these  times, 
is  unhappily  but  too  deserving  of  close  attention. 
Our  great  London  carriage-makers  have  not 
made  their  appearance  here  on  this  occasion  ; 
and  a  branch  of  manufactures,  in  which  we  pride 
ourselves  on  taking  the  lead,  has  not  been  repre¬ 
sented  as  well  and  as  amply  as  it  ought  to  have 
been.  Nevertheless,  it  is  remarkable  how  much 
the  promenaders  in  the  west-end  of  the  Annexe 
pause  to  dwell  upon,  and,  it  may  be  added,  to 
admire  some  of  the  few  English  vehicles  ar¬ 
ranged  in  that  quarter.  Mr.  Heath,  who  makes 
those  Bath  chairs  which  have  been  found  so 
convenient  by  circumnavigators  in  the  Sydenham 
Crystal  Palace,  nevertheless,  fully  sustains  the 
credit  of  that  minor  branch  of  the  trade. 

There  are  few  well-informed  Frenchmen,  we 
believe,  who  will  not  at  once  acknowledge  that, 
in  the  working  of  metal  for  great  industrial  pur¬ 
poses,  and,  apart  from  the  Fine  Arts,  England 
has  been  long  and  far  ahead  of  their  country¬ 
men.  Our  great  forges  and  foundries  they 
consider  to  have  been  rendered  complete  by 
every  accessory  that  steam  and  various  mecha¬ 
nical  agencies  could  supply.  They  have,  accord¬ 
ingly,  looked  forward  to  this  Exhibition  rather 
as  one  in  this  particular  for  the  acquisition  of  in¬ 
struction  on  their  part,  than  competition.  They 
have  therefore  been,  if  we  be  not  much  mis¬ 
informed,  disappointed  in  not  finding  exhibited 
a  greater  quantity  of  smaller  products  of  iron¬ 
mongery — their  own  quincaillerie — with  which 
our  shops  abound.  They  have  reason  also  in 
expressing  disappointment  that  Sheffield  has 
not  been  as  amply  represented  as  she  might 
have  been.  Such  certainly  is  the  fact ;  and 
Sheffield,  as  far  as  the  question  of  honours  is 
concerned,  will  very  probably  be  made  to  feel  it. 
Still,  there  has  been  a  noble  exhibition  of  edge- 
tools  of  every  kind.  William  Jackson  &  Co., 
Bedford,  Spear  &  Jackson,  and  Thurton  &  Sons, 
have  been  most  conspicuous  in  their  contribu¬ 
tions  of  these  articles ;  while  in  scythes  and 
sickles,  Butterby,  Hobson  &  Co.,  and  Garfitt  & 
Sons  have  sent  copious  specimens  of  their  finely- 
tempered  implements.  In  locks,  we  stand  ex¬ 
ceedingly  strong,  as  the  names  of  Chubb,  Hobbs, 
Bramah,  and  Silverlock,  will  guarantee. 

The  French  have  been  and  are  advancing  in 
the  improvement  of  their  cutlery — of  their  sur¬ 
gical  instrument-making  they  are  proud,  and 
fancy  that  our  hands  in  that  work  have  held  off 
from  apprehension  of  the  result  of  a  trial  by 
the  ordeal  of  touch.  Whatever  be  the  reason, 
the  fact  is  that  we  are  obviously  weak  in  that 
department. 

In  order  to  investigate  French  cutlery,  we 
must  retrace  our  steps  from  the  Annexe  to  the 
outer  circle  of  the  Panorama,  where,  amongst  the 
last  contributions  arranged  by  our  hosts  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  after  ours  had  been  long  up  and 
displayed,  was  an  abundant  supply  of  steel  ware. 
Great  elegance  is  to  be  found  in  the  mounting 
of  their  table  services — much  of  their  best 
suggestive  taste,  sustained  by  a  better-tempered 
steel  than  they  were,  a  few  years  since,  in  the 
habit  of  making.  The  British  cutlery  must 


also  take  us  from  the  Annexe,  and  to  the  east 
end  of  the  nave  of  the  Palais.  In  this  quarter 
also,  but  westward,  will  be  found  an  admirable 
collection  of  Prussian  edge-tools,  saws,  and 
small  cutlery.  Prussia,  and  conjointly  with  her 
Belgium,  has,  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years, 
been  engaged  in  developing  a  new  inode  of 
preparing  steel,  as  to  the  success  of  which  there 
is,  we  believe,  no  longer  a  doubt.  Its  results 
will  be  a  more  facile  and  far  cheaper  production 
of  that  great  metallic  agent  than  has  hitherto 
prevailed.  The  importance  of  this  incident  is 
incalculable.  Amongst  its  other  consequences 
will  probably  be  that  of  freeing  the  French  cutlers 
from  the  dependence  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected  upon  England  for  their  supply  of  steel. 
This  and  the  general  forward  movement  both  in 
France  and  Germany,  to  substantial  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  forges  and  foundries,  gives  signifi¬ 
cant  intimation  to  Sheffield  that  she  must  be 
awake  and  energetic,  if  she  purposes  to  sustain 
the  place  of  honour  which  she  has  so  long  held. 
In  one  great  branch  of  cutlery  England  has, 
strange,  in  these  times,  to  say,  left  a  vacuum — 
that  of  swords.  France  and  Prussia  meet  the 
prevailing  spirit  with  a  galaxy  of  glittering 
blades — and  Spain — as  in  1851,  sustains  her 
olden  name.  England  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
competition.  Where,  one  is  driven  to  inquire, 
are  those  boasted  blades  of  Wilkinson  of  Pall 
Mall,  in  which  it  was  said  the  Toledos,  Fer¬ 
rara’s,  and  scimitars  of  Damascus  were  rivalled  1 
In  another  metallurgie  quarter,  we  find 
however  a  compensation — viz.,  that  of  iron¬ 
casting.  There  are  few  departments  of  British 
industry  in  which  so  marked  and  salutary  a 
progress  has  been  made  towards  uniting  refined 
design  and  ordinary  work  as  in  this.  The  rudest 
of  metals  has  acknowledged  the  gentle  charms 
of  art — like  Polyphemus,  it  has  yielded  to  its 
Galatea.  It  is  not  far  back  in  the  course  of 
time,  since  it  has  been  recognised  that  the 
molten  iron  can  prove  in  a  very  high  degree 
plastic.  If  it  cannot  compete  with  the  wrought 
iron  in  work  of  delicate  sharpness,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  breadth  and  fulness  of  form  are  re¬ 
quired,  it  must  take  precedence.  It  also  accepts 
from  the  mould,  impressions  such  as  could  never 
be  wrought  by  hand  hammer,  and  finally  it  does 
its  work,  comparatively,  on  terms  of  infinite 
cheapness.  Prussia,  in  her  well  known  filagree 
ornaments,  has  wonderfully  illustrated  how  iron 
can  be  transformed,  and  she  has  given  some 
admirable  specimens  of  a  manufacture  which  is 
all  her  own.  The  family  of  Calla,  in  France,  have 
had  the  credit  of  methodically  devoting  them¬ 
selves  to  rendering  iron  artistic,  and  their  per¬ 
severing  efforts  have  been  rewarded  with  full 
success.  They  might,  surely,  without  any  im¬ 
putation  of  inordinate  ambition,  claim  the  iron 
crown.  In  the  outer  circle  of  the  Panorama, 
whereFrance  has  gathered  together  so  many  good 
things,  they  have  a  choice  collection  of  their  cast¬ 
ings,  in  which  some  pieces  of  sculpture  are  so 
admirable  for  sharpness  and  delicacy  of  making, 
that  one  cannot  but  hope  for  the  discovery  of 
some  fine  and  yet  permanent  varnish  by  which 
iron  may  be  secured  from  the  ravages  of  rust. 
The  galvanizing  process  is  not  favourable  to  such 
a  surface  as  we  find  here.  The  casting  of  statues 
in  iron  is  further  exemplified,  in  this  quarter,  and 
very  extensively.  Here  also  are  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  iron  castings  for  railings  and  other 
ornamental  purposes,  in  which  cutting  and  under¬ 
cutting  of  the  cleanest  precision  and  artistic 
feeling  win  the  attention  of  the  instructed  eye. 
Belgium  has,  in  the  Palais,  an  array  of  delicate 
beading  and  foliage  castings — chiefly  for  the 
embellishment  of  stoves,  greatly  to  her  credit. 
England’s  doings  are  prominent  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  speak  for  themselves  with  iron  tongues 
of  time.  In  the  nave  stands  conspicuously  a  gate 
by  Bailey  &  Sons,  of  Gracechurch  Street,  which 
may  be  termed  a  masterpiece.  Its  piers  are  of  bars 
of  wrought  iron  giving  at  once  the  ideas  of  light¬ 
ness  and  strength ;  the  gate  itself  is  formed  of 
foliage  gracefully  intertwined,  and  moulded  with 
great  vigour,  sharpness  without  and  within,  and 
general  bold  picturesqueness  of  effect.  The 
French  critics,  who  are  not  a  little  jealous  in  their 
judgments,  have  been  unanimous  in  their  ap¬ 
plause  of  this  work,  which  is  creditable  to  Mr.  J. 
D.  Matthews,  by  whom  it  was  designed,  and  the 
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Messrs.  Bailey,  by  whom  its  casting  was  so  per¬ 
fected.  Prominent  also  in  the  nave  are  the 
stoves  of  Hoole,  of  Sheffield,  on  which  the  hand 
of  Art  has  been  discreetly  laid.  Some  basso- 
relievo  foliage  on  one  of  these  is  admirable.  The 
Colebrook  Dale  Company  may  however  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  taken  upon  itself  especially  the 
honour  of  England’s  iron  castings.  To  find  its 
contributions  we  must  return  to  the  Annexe, 
where  they  occupy  the  whole  of  its  eastern 
end.  They  are  infinitely  more  various  than 
those  exhibited  by  the  company  in  1851,  and  in 
all  designs  a  high  spirit  of  Art  will  be  noticed 
associated  with  the  useful.  The  process  of  electro- 
bronzing  which  has  been  combined  with  many 
of  these  castings  is  a  novelty  of  the  best  kind. 
We  believe  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  most 
satisfactory  proof  of  admiration  with  which 
these  works  of  the  Colebrook  Dale  foundry  have 
been  noticed,  has  been  afforded  by  the  numerous 
purchases  made  of  them  by  French  visitors. 

The  French  bronzes  are  profusely  displayed 
in  this  Exhibition.  They  occupy  a  large  locality 
in  the  nave,  in  forms  from  the  heroic  down  to 
the  most  delicate  statuesque  ornament  of  mantel¬ 
piece  horologoni — their  number  is  legion.  Of 
these,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  many 
are  extremely  fine,  and  many  more  are  the  mere 
mannerism  of  a  class  of  artists,  who  seem  to 
possess  a  fatal  facility  of  modelling. 

The  same  high  artistic  tone  which  pervades 
the  French  bronzes  will  be  found  in  the  higher 
metals,  which  it  were  well  should  be  more 
emulatively  felt  than  it  is,  amongst  our  workers 
in  gold  and  silver.  The  racing  cup  school  has 
not  been  one  in  which  much  classic  inspiration 
has  occurred.  Its  great  fault  is,  that  while  a 
single  figure,  or  a  portion  of  a  figure  may  be 
designed  with  a  finer  feeling,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  work  to  which  it  belongs,  is  as  indifferent 
in  subject,  as  it  is  unrefined  in  execution. 

It  is  passing  strange,  when  we  consider  how 
our  silversmiths  minister  to  boundless  wealth 
and  luxury  in  creating  services  of  plate  and 
ornamental  objects  of  richest  sculpture,  that  a 
higher  stage  of  taste  than  they  indicate,  has  not 
been  attained.  From  the  artist  the  improve¬ 
ment  must  come,  not  the  patron  ;  and  the 
depression,  in  connection  with  this  class  of  art, 
of  the  former  is  probably  one  solution  of  the  en¬ 
igma.  It  has  been  the  unwise  policy  of  the  trader 
to  keep  the  artists  altogether  in  the  background— 
and  make  something  of  a  mere  operative  of  him 
— not  to  bring  him  and  the  customer  face  to 
face.  A  blighting  source  of  humiliation  has 
thus  come  over  the  former  and  nipped  his 
independence  of  thought.  The  exceptions  to 
this  common  rule  have  been  when  an  original 
mind  of  vigour  akin  to  that  of  Cellini,  thoroughly 
conscious  of  its  own  high  avocation,  has  broken 
through  the  trammels  of  the  trader,  and 
while  vindicating  the  artist’s  true  position,  has 
practically  shown  the  advantages  of  the  change 
even  for  cause  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 

The  Sevres  luxury  is  here  displayed  in  the 
superb  saloon  of  the  Panorama,  in  greater  abun¬ 
dance  and  variety  than  it  has  ever  yet  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  eye — and  it  is  “  beautiful 
exceedingly.”  Prussia  sends  a  few  rival  vases, 
quite  on  a  par  with  those  of  their  own  class  in 
the  French  collection — higher,  it  may  be  said, 
in  the  spirit  of  their  pictorial  embellishments. 
England  has  sustained  all  her  credit  for  that 
fine  pottery,  to  which  no  royal  hot-house  forcing 
has  given  birth,  but  which  has  sprung  up  and 
flourished  in  the  genial  and  vigorous  atmosphere 
of  open  commercial  enterprise.  The  Wedge- 
wood  is  well  represented  here  in  its  classic 
elegance,  in  which,  however,  some  variety  might 
be  suggested  in  the  over  strong  and  monotonous 
contrast  between  its  snowy  figures  and  deep 
blue  ground  ;  on  this  point,  that  exquisite  Sevres 
where  the  relievo  rises  from  and  harmonizes  with 
a  most  delicately  pale  green,  might  perhaps 
hint  slight  amelioration.  The  Copeland  display, 
and  that  of  Bose  &  Daniel,  are  both  happily 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  British  department  in 
the  nave,  and  contribute  their  fair  share  to  its 
brilliant  embellishment.  The  busts  and  vases 
of  the  former  are  extremely  refined,  and  the 
amphitrite  vase  of  the  latter  has  won  the  warm 
admiration  of  even  the  French  critics.  Minton’s 
copious  collection  has  however  proved,  it  would 


seem,  first  favourite.  The  contrast  with  the  gevres 
is  the  thorough  utilitarian  form  and  aspect  of  its 
earthen  ware.  There  is  a  breadth  and  vigour  of 
construction  and  colouring  in  it  characteristi¬ 
cally  unique.  In  no  other  quarter  have  so  many 
purchasers  given  evidence  of  their  admiration. 

The  colossal  stone  ware,  which  belongs  to  the 
same  class  as  these  household  elegancies,  is  first 
of  its  kind,  more  especially  Green’s  apparatus 
for  the  sublimation  and  condensation  of  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid.  The  French  have  a  striking  but  inferior 
array  in  the  same  department. 

In  glass,  the  French  and  Bohemian  displays 
take  the  lead  in  their  contrasted  varieties.  The 
French  department  in  this  class  may  rank 
amongst  the  most  attractive  of  the  Exhibition. 
Both  are  marked  contributors  to  the  attractions 
of  the  nave. 

When  we  como  to  group  the  sixth  in  our 
catalogue,  with  its  five  classes  from  19  to  23  em¬ 
bracing  the  whole  weaving  department,  we  then 
have  arrived  at  the  great  centre  of  interest  on 
this  occasion,  round  which  all  the  others  revolve 
as  satellites.  In  cottons,  Scotland  has  made  an 
effort  to  sustain  the  national  credit,  which  does 
her  high  honour.  Her  agents  took  a  large  space 
in  the  British  quarter  and  in  no  other  has  there 
been  a  superior,  it  might  be  said,  an  equally 
complete  organisation.  The  Manchester  firms 
acted  unitedly  and  through  a  committee,  sending 
a  vast  stock  of  produce.  For  the  public  eye  this 
was  as  ill-arranged  as  could  well  be  —  offering 
probably  the  most  uninviting  section  of  the 
Palais  —  but  it  had  that  within  which  passed 
show,  and  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  competent 
jury,  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  was  found  to 
contain  an  extremely  rich  deposit.  France 
brings  up  a  strong  array  from  Mulhausen  to 
compete  with  these.  Austria  and  Belgium  are 
strong  in  their  cottons.  In  woollens,  the  West 
Riding  has  been  wholly  wanting — but  Leeds  and 
Bradford  stand  well  by  the  cause  of  Yorkshire. 
Amongst  British  fabrics  few  have  been  so  much 
admired  as  the  tartans  and  alpacas — of  these,  we 
have  an  envied  monopoly.  Akroyd’s  mixed 
fabrics  and  the  alpacas  of  Titus  Salt,  have  been 
in  these,  first  favourites.  The  Irish  poplins 
fully  share  the  foreign  popularity  of  the  mixed 
fabrics.  They  have  been  well  represented  by 
the  Dublin  houses  of  Atkinson,  Pim,  and  Fry. 
Strange,  that  a  manufacture  borne  away  from 
France  in  the  sad  old  days  of  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  should  thus  revisit  its 
native  place  after  an  exile  of  a  century  and  a 
half  !  It  will,  however,  be  received,  as  a  stranger, 
with  all  due  politeness  and  condescension,  but 
the  sympathy  of  affinity  will  not,  we  apprehend, 
obtain  for  it  the  relaxation  of  the  shadow  of  a 
cent  in  the  octroi,  by  which  Lyons  is  jealously 
guarded.  Before  leaving  the  wools,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  in  shawls,  those  of  Kerr  &  Scott, 
and  those  of  Clabburn  &  Crisp,  come  close  upon 
the  best  French,  and  leave  them  considerably 
behind  in  the  all-important  point  of  cheapness. 

In  the  silk  class,  one  short  statement  will 
show  emphatically  the  relative  forces  of  exhi¬ 
bitors.  Austria  sends  about  100  into  the  field; 
Prussia,  50  ;  Spain,  30 ;  England,  some  three 
dozen ;  and  France,  in  round  numbers,  500. 
The  Gallery  with  the  name  of  Lyons  emblazoned 
upon  its  cornice,  in  which  the  contribution  of  the 
latter  are  displayed,  in  every  variety  of  tissue  and 
with  a  consummate  taste  for  their  advantageous 
display,  is  assuredly  a  glorious  evidence  of  most 
refined  industrial  intelligence,  and  may  be  a  just 
subject  of  national  pride.  The  Austrian  silks, 
in  which  the  hand  of  Italian  skill  will  frequently 
be  recognised,  are  of  a  high  type.  It  is 
gratifying  to  find  in  the  Spanish  manufactures, 
also,  not  a  little  to  admire.  Though  England  is 
not  widely,  she  is,  nevertheless,  well  repre¬ 
sented.  In  the  first  place,  although,  generally 
speaking,  considerably  inferior  to  France,  when 
the  combination  of  tissue,  tint,  and  ornamental 
design  are  taken  into  consideration,  she  has  still 
some  fine  products,  which  cannot  be  repelled 
from  class  the  first.  Amongst  these  are  the 
velvets  of  Thomas  Kempe,  and  the  moire  an¬ 
tique  of  Kempe,  Stone  &  Co.,  and  of  Mr.  J. 
Clarke,  and  the  furniture  fabrics  of  Keith  &  Co. 
The  stringent  resolve  of  some  of  the  juries  to 
have  lists  of  prices,  has  been  most  useful  in 
enabling  the  broad  and  energetic  commercial 


spirit  of  England  to  be  appreciated  through  her 
operations  in  silk,  when  it  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  the  produce  of  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Co.’s 
looms,  although  of  a  raw  material,  imported  from 
China,  could  undersell  by  one-half  the  similar 
French  tissues  manufactured  from  native  French 
silk.  In  this,  as  in  others  of  our  manufactures, 
when  we  have  suffered  from  an  uncultured 
artistic  taste,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  year  after 
year,  will  find  us  brought  more  and  more  up  to 
the  level  of  that  ’vantage  ground,  upon  which 
our  rivals  have  exultingly  stood.  As  matters 
stand,  it  will  be  found  that  the  comfort,  or  the 
luxury  of  silk  dress,  is  extended  far  more  com¬ 
monly  with  us  than  with  the  French  population. 
However  piquantly  neat  may  be  the  costume  of 
the  grisette,  it  is  not  often  that  she  will  be  found 
in  that  silk  attire,  which  is  not  uncommon 
amongst  our  domestics  in  England. 

In  linens  the  North  of  Ireland  failed  to  sustain 
the  repute  which  it  gained  in  1851.  Its  con¬ 
tributions  here  are  poor  in  quality  and  badly 
arranged  for  show.  The  damasks  of  Germany 
met  with  an  indifferent  rivalry  from  it,  and  even 
those  of  France  came  with  an  unwonted  con¬ 
fidence  to  a  competition  with  it.  The  best 
damasks  exhibited  by  us  were  from  the  house 
of  Beveridge,  iu  Dunfermline,  and  they  were  of 
the  highest  kind.  We  found  here  also  the 
admirable  Dargan,  commanding  the  highest 
tribute  to  that  linen  thread  of  which  he  is,  in 
connection  with  his  other  great  undertakings,  an 
extensive  manufacturer.  He  will  prove,  in  this 
instance,  a  formidable  rival_to  the  manufacturers 
of  Lille  thread,  which  has  obtained  an  impor¬ 
tant  position  amongst  French  manufactures. 

It  would  be  a  wider  task,  than  our  space  can 
permit  us  to  undertake,  to  go  even  with  a 
sketchy  hand  over  the  vast  details  of  minor 
articles  of  interest  which  effect  the  completion 
of  this  Exhibition — the  splendid  inlaid  furniture 
of  the  French  upholsterers  —  the  fire-arms  of 
France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  our  own  elite  of 
first-rate  gunsmiths,  who  depend  more  upon  the 
solid  qualities  of  their  works  than  upon  such 
exquisitely  tasteful  metallic  ornament  as  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  Parisian  fusils — we  may  remark 
that  special  notice  has  been  taken  of  two  fowling 
pieces,  by  the  celebrated  house  of  Rigby  of 
Dublin,  which  have  been  purchased  by  Prince 
Albert.  The  scientific  instruments  sent  by 
England,  commencing  with  the  transit  circle 
from  Greenock,  and  closing  with  the  coin-testing 
balance  from  the  Mint,  and  Professor  “Willis’s 
“  Mechanical  apparatus  for  Instruction,”  have 
all  been  most  valuable  contributions  and  have 
not  in  truth  been  equalled.  It  may  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  French  commission  has  got  up, 
with  great  completeness,  an  illustration  of  the 
earth’s  motion,  of  which  so  much  was  said  on 
its  discovery  some  ten  years  since. 

It  would  be  a  serious  omission  not  to  remark 
upon  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the  East 
Indian  articles  of  every  kind,  by  which  the 
Directors jof  the  Company  have  here  illustrated 
the  luxury  of  the  Hindoo  magnates,  and  the 
costumes  of  these  people.  It  emphatically 
illustrates  Milton’s  glorious  lines  : 

“  — where  the  gorgeous  East 
Showers  on  its  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.” 

We  should  also  call  attention  to  the  admi¬ 
rable  manner  in  which  the  British  colonies,  more 
especially  Canada  and  New  South  Wales,  have 
answered  the  invitation  to  exhibit  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  We  may  remark  that  one  of  the  most 
interesting  spots  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
Palais,  is  the  landing-place  at  the  lobby  of  the 
English  gallery,  whose  contributions,  not  alone 
of  gold  nuggets  and  dust,  are  profusely  arranged, 
but  where  the  new  woods  of  Australia  are 
manufactured  into  some  choice  articles  of  fur¬ 
niture,  and  where  many  ornithological  and  other 
illustrations,  most  carefully  prepared,  are  set 
forth,  “  oculis  subjccta  fidelibus.” 

Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
interests  of  England  have  been  well  attended  to 
in  this  memorable  fete  ;  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  faults,  or  omissions,  of  the  consti¬ 
tuency  of  exhibitors,  the  management  at  home- 
quarters  here,  in  the  Rue  de  Cirque,  has  been 
distinguished  by  a  uniform  activity,  steadiness, 
and  judicious  administration  from  the  first  to, 
we  may  now  say — the  last. 
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THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 


SILENCE ! 

A.  Caracci,  Painter.  G.  Levy,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  16  in.  by  10  in. 

Lanzi,  the  historian  of  Italian  Art,  says  : — “  To 
write  the  history  of  the  Caracci  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers  would,  in  fact,  be  almost  the  same  as  to 
write  the  pictoric  history  of  all  Italy,  during  the 
last  two  centuries.  In  our  preceding  books  we 
have  taken  a  survey  of  almost  every  school ;  and 
everywhere,  early  or  late,  we  have  met  with 
either  the  Caracci  or  their  pupils,  or  at  least 
with  their  successors,  employed  in  overthrowing 
the  ancient  maxims,  and  introducing  new,  until 
we  reach  the  period  when  there  was  no  artist 
who,  in  some  respect  or  other,  might  not  be  said 
to  belong  to  their  school.”  Prior  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  distinguished  painters,  the  school 
of  Bologna,  of  which  they  may  be  called  the 
originators,  as  they  undoubtedly  were  its  great 
ornaments,  had  produced  no  artist  whose  works 
are  now  held  in  much  repute,  unless  we  except 
Giulio  Romano  :  to  the  Caracci  must  be  assigned 
the  merit  of  elevating  their  own  school,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  into  it  a  combination  of  those  excellences 
which  they  sought  for  and  found  in  the  other 
schools  of  Italy. 

Annibale  Caracci,  born  at  Bologna  in  1560, 
was  about  five  years  younger  than  his  cousin 
Ludovico,  by  whom  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
adopt  painting  as  a  profession,  and  who  afforded 
him  every  assistance  and  instruction  for  the 
purpose,  in  his  own  studio.  After  passing  some 
time  with  his  relative,  he  was  sent  by  him  to 
Parma,  to  study  the  works  of  Correggio,  Ludo¬ 
vico’s  favourite  master ;  aud  subsequently  to 
Venice,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
great  colourists  of  that  famous  school,  Titian, 
Tintoretto,  and  Paolo  Veronese.  Ludovico  had 
himself  visited  these  cities  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  Annibale  was  accompanied  by  his  younger 
brother  Agostino,  celebrated  as  an  engraver, 
perhaps  even  more  than  as  a  painter.  The 
change  in  the  Bolognese  school  of  painting, 
which  resulted  from  the  travels  of  these  three, 
is  seen  not  only  in  their  own  works,  but  in  those 
of  their  own  immediate  followers  and  scholars, 
Domenichino,  Guido,  Albano,  aud  Lanfranco. 

In  1600  Annibale  went  to  Rome,  whither  his 
fame  had  preceded  him,  and  where  he  was  in¬ 
vited  by  the  Cardinal  Farnese,  to  decorate  the 
gallery  of  his  palace ;  Agostino,  it  is  said,  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  give  his  assistance;  and  some 
writers  affirm  that  Ludovico  was  of  the  party  ; 
but  general  opinion  is  adverse  to  this  presumed 
fact.  The  Farnese  Palace  occupied  the  artists 
eight  years ;  the  decorations  consisted  princi¬ 
pally  of  mythological  subjects.  Of  them  Poussin 
asserted,  that  “  after  Raffaelle,  there  were  no 
better  compositions  than  these.”  “Besides  his 
historical  works,”  says  Kugler,  “Annibale  was 
one  of  the  first  who  practised  landscape  painting 
as  a  separate  department  of  Art.  His  landscapes, 
however,  want  the  charm  of  later  works  of  the 
kind  ;  they  have  rather  the  character  of  well- 
conceived  decorations :  many  are  in  the  Doria 
Palace  in  Rome,  and  there  is  one,  of  very  power¬ 
ful  effect  and  poetic  composition,  in  the  Museum 
of  Berlin.” 

Of  his  easel  pictures,  his  “  Dead  Christ  in  the 
lap  of  the  Virgin,  with  Mary  Magdalene  and 
other  female  figures,”  is  most  admired ;  it  was 
formerly  in  the  Orleans  collection,  but  now  is  in 
the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  at  Castle 
Howard.  His  “  Silence,”  or,  as  it  is  better  known 
by  connoisseurs,  “  II  Silentio,”  is  a  small  picture, 
admirable  in  composition,  and  exhibiting  quali¬ 
ties  which  the  artist  could  only  have  acquired 
in  the  schools  of  Rome ;  grace  and  feeling  are 
its  distinguishing  characteristics;  its  tone  of 
colour  is  low. 

This  picture  is  in  the  Royal  Collection  at 
Windsor  Castle.  It  has  been  beautifully  en¬ 
graved  by  Bartolozzi,  and  repeated  by  engravers 
of  less  eminence.  There  is  a  repetition  of  it  in 
the  Louvre,  in  which,  however,  are  some  altera¬ 
tions  ;  St.  John  has  the  cross  in  his  hand,  with 
the  scroll,  “  Ecce  Homo ;  ”  there  is  also  a  bunch 
of  flowers  on  the  table,  and  some  little  additions 
are  also  made  to  the  fruit. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


Paris.— The  grand  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  is 
highly  prejudical  to  the  provincial  exhibitions,  and 
deprives,  in  a  great  measure,  many  artists  of  a 
medium  of  sale,  on  which  they  depend  annually  ; 
notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  that  of  Caen  has 
been  well  supported  by  contributions  from  Paris  and 
native  artists. — The  contributions  from  the  Villa 
Medici,  at  Rome,  have  arrived  in  Paris,  and  will 
shortly  be  exhibited  at  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts. — 
The  exterior  of  the  Tuileries  is  to  be  restored,  that 
it  may  harmonise  with  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Louvre. — Several  of  the  statues  have  been  placed 
in  the  Carrousel,  and  have  a  fine  effect. — M.  T. 
Vauchelet  has  just  completed  his  chapel  of  St. 
Agnes,  in  the  church  of  St.  Eustache.— Claude 
Vignon,  our  clever  sculptor,  is  at  present  at  Brus¬ 
sels,  where  he  (?)  has  been  well  received  by  the 
artistic  world.  This  sculptor  is  the  “  George  Sand” 
of  sculpture,  Claude  Vignon  being  a  pseuclonyme 
masculin,  now  transformed  into  Madame  Constant, 
by  marriage. — A  mediaeval  museum  is  preparing  in 
the  Louvre,  which  will  complete  that  series  from  the 
Assyrians  to  the  nineteenth  century.- — Two  statues 
are  placed  on  the  Bridge  of  the  Invalids :  they  repre¬ 
sent  respectively  the  “  Genius  of  Navigation,”  and 
of  “  Public  Works.” — M.  Valerio  has  returned  from 
liis  journey  into  Austria  and  Hungary ;  he  has 
brought  back  an  immense  number  of  drawings  of 
costumes  of  those  countries,  which  he  is  now  pub¬ 
lishing  ;  they  are  characteristic,  interesting,  and 
well  understood ;  the  type  and  physiognomy  of  the 
people  are  perfectly  true  to  nature.- — The  colossal 
statue  of  General  Rapp,  in  bronze,  has  been  erected 
in  the  Champs  Elysees,  facing  the  exhibition  ;  this 
statue  is  ultimately  destined  for  Colmar,  the  town 
where  the  General  was  born. — The  remaining  con¬ 
tents  of  Pradier’s  atelier  have  been  sold.  The 
“  Phryne  ”  a  marble  statuette,  for  1,800  f.  ; 
“Danae,”  “La  Baigneuse,”  and  “Psyche,”  in 
plaster,  finished  by  M.  Lequesne,  for  respectively 
690 f.,  515 f.,  and  800 f.  “  Pandora,”  statuette 
in  plaster,  205  f. ;  “  Danseuse,”  plaster,  505  f.  ; 
“  Head  of  Sappho,”  210f.  Pradier’s  name  merited 
better  prices. — M.  Lefuel,  architect  of  the  Emperor, 
has  been  elected  academician  in  place  of  M. 
Gauthier. — The  Emperor  has  purchased  the  statue 
by  M.  Prison,  of  Turnay,  of  the  “  Jouer  de  Boule,” 
at  the  price  of  7000  f. 

Nuremberg. — We  have  much  pleasure  in  an¬ 
nouncing  that  Professor  Heideloff,  who  is  a  native 
of  Stuttgardt,  is  about  to  be  appointed  to  the  newly- 
created  office  of  Conservator  of  National  Monuments 
for  the  Kingdom  of  W urtemberg .  With  respect  to  this 
appointment,  there  is  no  antiquarian  so  well  qualified 
for  such  an  office  as  Professor  Heideloff. — In  place  of 
the  Albert  Durer  Union  an  exhibition  has  been 
opened  here,  of  the  sketches  made  by  Loeffler,  of 
Munich,  in  the  East.  These  drawings  were  partly 
in  water-colour,  and  partly  in  oil.  A  few  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  subjects  are,  “Jerusalem,” 
“The  Plain  of  Jericho,”  “Bethlehem,”  “  Beyrout, 
with  a  view  of  Lebanon,”  “  Seraglio  at  Damascus,” 
“  The  Bay  of  Smyrna,”  “  Road  from  Bulak  to 
Cano,”  “The  Parthenon,”  &c. 

Vienna.— The  competition  for  the  erection  of  the 
Votive  church  has  been  decided  in  favour  of  the 
architect,  Heinrich  Ferstel,  of  Vienna,  to  whom  the 
prize  of  a  thousand  ducats  has  been  awarded ;  but, 
besides  the  design  of  Ferstel,  there  were  eight 
others  worthy  of  especial  mention ;  those  of  F. 
Schmidt,  of  Cologne  ;  Ungewitter,  of  Cassel ;  Do- 
derer,  of  Znaim,  in  Moravia;  Schmidt-Friedericli, 
of  Bamberg ;  Kierschner,  of  Vienna ;  Langer,  of 
Breslau  ;  Rosner,  of  Vienna. 

Berlin. — The  marble  monument  to  the  late 
King  of  Hanover  is  now  in  Rauch’s  atelier,  in  a 
state  of  completion.  The  figure,  wearing  a  rich 
hussar  uniform,  rests  upon  a  cushion,  the  shoulders 
and  upper  part,  being  uncovered,  while  the.'rest  of 
the  person  is  enveloped  in  an  ample  regal  mantle. 
The  modelling  of  the  head  is  strikingly  fine,  and  to 
the  commanding  features  of  the  late  king  the  artist 
has  most  successfully  communicated  the  semblance 
of  a  peaceful  sleep.  On  the  sarcophagus  are  carved 
the  style  and  arms  of  the  deceased,  and  at  the  four 
corners  are  four  angels.  The  figure  is  of  the 
purest  Carrara  marble,  but  the  sarcophagus  is  deeper 
in  colour,  whereby  is  produced  a  most  agreeable  effect. 
—The  King  has  determined  to  give  yearly  at  the 
annual  assemblies  of  the  Society  of  Architects,  two 
prizes  of  three  hundred  dollars  each,  one  for  the 
best  design  in  ornamental  architecture,  the  other 
for  the  best  design  in  engineering.  The  subjects 
will  be  declared  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society 
in  March,  and  the  designs  will  be  given  in  the 
December  following. — The  group  for  the  Palace 
Bridge,  by  Wredow,  has  been  sent  for  execution  to 
Carrara.  The  subject  is  “  Victory  conducting  the 
Souls  of  the  Fallen  Brave  to  Olympus.” 


THE  PICTURE  DEALERS. 


We  must  have  been  very  imperfectly  under¬ 
stood,  if  there  has  been  any  general  idea  that  we 
have  failed  to  separate  the  disreputable  and 
dishonest  practisers  of  this  trade  from  those  by 
whom  it  is  conducted  upon  just  and  honourable 
principles.  We  have  repeatedly,  indeed,  re¬ 
corded  our  belief  that  there  are  many  picture 
dealers  of  the  highest  possible  integrity ;  and 
that  one,  at  least,  may  be  found  in  all  the  chief 
cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom,  with  whom 
the  buyer  may  deal  with  as  much  confidence, 
and  assurance  of  safety,  as  in  any  other  com¬ 
mercial  affair  of  ordinary  life.  We  could 
readily  name  several  such  :  but  to  do  so  might 
seem  to  infer  that  these  and  no  others  are  to  be 
trusted  in  their  several  localities — of  which  wo 
are  by  no  means  aware.  The  fair  dealers 
must  be  sufficiently  known  :  we  put  people  on 
their  guard  only  against  those  whose  ordinary 
character  may  justify  suspicion,  in  reference  to 
a  trade  so  notoriously  followed  by  specious  and 
designing  knaves.  The  most  intelligent  and 
upright  among  the  dealers  may  be  themselves 
deceived :  we  have  seen  that  they  have  been  so 
— in  the  cases  of  the  forgery  of  Ward’s  picture, 
which  was  sold  successively  by  Mr.  Gambart, 
Mr.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Isaacs — three  of  the  most 
eminent  among  the  dealers — as  the  original : 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  believed  it  to 
be.  Hence  we  have  'argued,  and  continue  to 
argue,  that  even  when  transacting  with  a  dealer 
of  unsuspected  integrity,  buyers  should  demand 
and  receive  guarantees  of  authenticity  from  the 
artist  (if  living)  or  such  proofs,  in  cases  of 
deceased  masters,  as  amount  to  the  best  guaran¬ 
tees  that  can  be  had. 

We  are  well  aware  that  buyers  who  covet 
specimens  of  particular  painters  can  only  obtain 
them  through  one  of  the  established  dealers  : 
and  that  many  artists  prefer  that  mode  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  their  works  to  the  precarious  and 
often  embarrassing  method  of  private  sales  to 
“patrons.”  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  quite 
as  much  our  duty  to  uphold  and  encourage  the 
upright  dealer  as  it  is  to  expose  and  punish  the 
dishonest  trader  in  modern  Art. 

We  have  indeed  at  all  times  felt  so  much 
anxiety  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other, 
that  we  cannot  believe  we  have  failed  to  do  so 
in  the  articles  we  have  from  time  to  time  printed 
in  this  journal.  But  it  would  seem  that  some 
of  the  irreproachable  and  unsuspected  class  of 
dealers  have  a  contrary  impression  :  and  accuse 
us  of  writing  to  their  prejudice, — not  making  a 
sufficiently  clear  distinction  between  them  and 
fraudulent  traders.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  former  class  writes  us,  that  he  has  sus¬ 
tained  losses  this  year,  by  our  means,  to  the  extent 
of  6000Z.  :  and  from  several  others,  we  have 
received  “  protests,”  similar  in  their  degree. 

We  cannot  admit  that  we  have  incurred  by  the 
course  we  have  taken  any  responsibility  from 
which  we  ought  to  shrink.  In  this  particular 
trade  as  in  all  other  trades,  the  putting  down 
fraudulent  vendors  is  to  transfer  trade  to  the 
hands  of  honest  men :  and  of  one  thing  we  are 
quite  certain — that  in  what  the  correspondent 
refers  to  styles  our  “  crusade,”  we  ought  to 
obtain  the  zealous  and  active  co-operation  of 
every  honest  dealer,  who  is  even  more  interested 
than  we  are  in  exposing,  preventing,  and  punish¬ 
ing  the  frauds  so  continually  occurring  not  only 
in  London,  but  in  every  city  and  town  of  the 
kingdom. 

Probably — indeed,  certainly — our  repeated 
comments  have  had  the  effect  of  making  buyers 
more  cautious — perhaps  even  suspicious — when 
arranging  for  purchases  :  but  the  evil  (if  it  be 
one)  can  in  no  degree  apply  to  pictures  concern¬ 
ing  which  there  can  be  no  question  :  on  the 
contrary,  it  enhances  the  value  of  the  article 
offered,  when  all  doubt  concerning  its  actual 
worth  is  removed. 

Once  for  all — we  make  the  widest  possible 
distinction  between  the  honest  and  the  dishonest 
dealer  in  pictures  :  desiring  to  uphold  the  one 
class  as  very  serviceable  to  artists  and  greatly 
beneficial  to  Art :  and  to  sustain  the  trade  as  a 
valuable  and  most  legitimate  order  of  British 
commerce.  But,  we  dare  not — in  dread  lest  the 
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innocent  may  sometimes  be  confounded  with  the 
guilty — withdraw  from  a  course  which  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  productive  of  much  good, 
although  it  may  have  been  troublesome  and 
vexatious  to  oux’selves,  and  very  prejudicial  to 
our  worldly  interests. 

It  does  seem  rather  hard  if,  after  the  work 
has  been  done,  for  doing  which  all  persons  are 
aware  we  have  “  much  suffered,”  we  should 
have  armed  a  host  of  picture  dealers  against  us. 
Upon  the  hostility  of  the  dishonest  we,  of 
course,  calculated,  but  that  of  the  honest  we  did 
not  by  any  means  anticipate  :  and  if  it  exists,  as 
the  correspondent  alluded  to  says  it  does,  and 
as  some  others  have  more  than  hinted  to  us, 
we  can  only  bear  it  as  best  we  may.  We  should 
have  done  but  little  service,  in  our  time,  to  any 
class,  if  we  had  laid  much  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  the  issue  of  useful  service  might  bring  us 
trouble  and  perhaps  do  us,  at  the  moment, 
injury.  It  may  be  true — we  suppose  it  is 
true — that  the  picture-dealers  generally  con¬ 
sider  we  have  prejudiced  their  trade  :  but  the 
idea  is  certainly  erroneous  :  such  reasoning  con¬ 
founds  the  good  with  the  bad  :  and  the  confusion 
is  not  our  work. 

As  well  may  the  print-publishers  argue  (the 
1  case  is  precisely  the  same)  that  by  exposing  the 
scandalous  practices  of  those  dealers  in  prints, 
who  are  forging  “artists’  proofs”  by  rubbing 
out  the  writing  upon  worn  plates, — as  well  may 
they  argue  that  by  such  exposures  we  are 
injuring  the  trade  of  the  respectable  publisher. 

Probably  it  may  be  so  :  but  such  exposures 
are  undoubtedly  our  duty  ;  and  that  duty  we 
shall  continue  to  discharge. 


ACTION  AT  LAW. 

MARTIN'  v.  DAT. 


This  was  an  action,  tried  at  Croydon,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Wightman,  on  the  10th  of  August,  for 
an  infringement  of  the  plaintiff’s  copyright  in  a 
lithograph  called  the  “  Pride  of  the  River,”  and  for 
improperly  allowing  the  stone  to  be  used  for 
striking  off  spurious  impressions,  and  selling  them 
without  his  authority. 

Mr.  Edwin  James,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  0.  Harrison, 
were  counsel  for  the  plaintiff ;  and  Mr.  M.  Cham¬ 
bers,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Honeyman,  for  the  defendant. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  is  an  artist  of  talent 
as  a  landscape  painter,  and  that  in  1850  he  had 
painted  in  water  colours  a  picture  known  by  the 
above  name.  Being  desirous  of  having  it  litho¬ 
graphed,  he  hired  a  stone  of  the  defendant,  who 
carries  on  an  extensive  business  as  a  lithographic 
printer,  in  Gate  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and 
after  making  a  copy  of  the  drawing  on  the  stone, 
sent  it  to  the  defendant,  and  employed  him  as  his 
printer ;  and  the  arrangement  was  that  all  the  im¬ 
pressions  which  should  be  struck  off  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  plaintiff,  and  delivered  to  the 
plaintiff  or  to  the  plaintiff’s  publishers,  Messrs. 
Gambart  &  Co.,  who  published  the  print  at  12s., 
and  to  them  only.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1850,  the 
plaintiff  received  from  the  defendant  a  bill  for  the 
printing,  at  the  top  of  which  was  a  notice  “that 
an  extra  charge  was  made  for  keeping  drawings 
on  the  stone  beyond  six  months,  and.  a  request 
that  leave  should  be  given  as  soon  as  possible 
to  efface  them,”  and  from  that  time  down  to 
November,  1852,  no  communication  took  place 
between  the  parties.  In  November,  1852,  the 
plaintiff  received  three  letters  from  the  defendant 
requesting  permission  to  efface  the  drawing  from 
the  stone,  and  upon  the  receipt  of  the  third, 
wrote  to  him  “  to  take  a  dozen  off  and  then 
clean  away  ;  ”  and  naturally  supposing  that  on 
receiving  that  letter  the  defendant  would  erase  the 
drawing  and  discontinue  to  print  from  the  stone, 
he  thought  no  more  about  it.  In  the  present  year 
lie  had  seen  copies  marked  up  in  different  shops  at 
3s.  each,  and  a  long  time  elapsed  before  he  could 
discover  where  they  were  obtained,  when  at  last  he 
traced  them  to  Messrs.  Somers  &  Isaacs,  printsellers 
of  Houndsditch,  and  found  the  “Pride  of  the  River” 
mentioned  in  their  trade-list  or  catalogue,  as  being- 
sold  at  3s.,  and  published  at  12s.  He  had  ascer¬ 
tained  from  them  that  they  were  supplied  by  the 
defendant,  with  whom  in  consequence  he  had  an 
interview. 

The  plaintiff  was  called,  and  in  addition  to  giving 
in  evidence  the  above  facts,  stated  that  he  had  given 
no  authority  to  the  defendant  to  supply  the  prints 
to  any  one  except  himself  and  his  publishers,  nor  to 


use  the  stone  for  any  other  purpose,  and  that  in  his 
transactions  with  the  defendant  previous  to  this 
the  latter  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  in  his 
accounts  regularly,  but  that  no  bill  had  been  sent 
in  since  that  in  June,  1850.  Some  specimens  of  the 
genuine  prints  and  those  sold  by  Messrs.  Somers  & 
Isaacs,  as  well  as  the  original  drawing,  were  exhi¬ 
bited  in  court,  and  the  contrast  between  the  spurious 
ones  and  the  others  was  striking. 

Mr.  Chambers  said  lie  could  not  resist  a  verdict 
against  his  client  Mr.  Day,  whom  he  begged  to  state 
had  acted  from  a  mistaken  notion  as  to  his  rights  in 
the  matter,  and  with  no  fraudulent  intention. 

Mr.  James  observed  that  the  struggle  the  poor 
artist  had  for  eminence  was  quite  severe  enough, 
and  that  it  was  very  essential  their  property  in 
their  works  should  be  protected. 

A  verdict  was  then  taken  for  the  plaintiff,  damages 
25?. ;  and  the  defendant  to  deliver  up  the  litho¬ 
graphic  stone. 

[We  are  somewhat  surprised  that  Mr.  Day 
allowed  this  case  to  go  into  court :  the  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  parties,  Messrs.  Somers  &  Isaacs,  of 
Houndsditch,  who  were  in  possession  of  impressions 
of  Mr.  Martin’s  prints,  are  the  “dealers”  in  prints 
for  whom  Mr.  Day  “  prints  very  largely,”  from  a 
number  of  worn  and  old  plates  “  bought  from  several 
leading  publishers.”  We  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  offer  any  further  comments  on  this  trial :  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves.] 


MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  National  Gallery. — The  “  Treasury 
minutes  ”  reconstituting  the  governing  body  of 
the  National  Gallery,  has  been  printed.  The 
document  is  of  some  length :  at  present  our 
space  permits  us  only  to  announce  the  principal 
changes :  postponing  to  a  future  time  the  duty 
of  considering  its  details.  My  Lords,  having 
before  them  the  report  of  the  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  National 
Gallery,  and  having  duly  consideredits  recommen¬ 
dations,  lay  down  certain  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  future  management  of  the  gallery,  with 
the  object  not  only  to  meet  the  existing  require¬ 
ments  of  the  gallery,  but  to  promote  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  institution  and  to  make  it  more 
worthy  of  the  country  and  the  advanced  position 
of  Art.  My  Lords  are  not  prepared  to  abolish 
entirely  the  system  of  trustees ;  they  propose 
to  continue  the  present  board  of  trustees 
(excepting  the  ox-officio  members),  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  thereof  will  continue  to  act,  and  to  limit 
the  number  to  six.  My  Lords  then  propose  to 
appoint  a  “  Director  ”  of  the  National  Gallery, 
with  a  salary  of  1000?.  per  annum  for  five  years, 
re-eligible,  but  liable  at  any  time  to  be  dismissed 
by  the  Treasury.  Sir  C.  Eastlake  has  been 
appointed  the  first  director.  The  conjoint  duties 
of  the  trustees  and  the  director  are  then  precisely 
defined.  The  chief  duties  of  the  director  will 
consist  in  the  purchase,  or  recommendation  for 
purchase,  of  pictures  for  the  National  Gallery, 
and  the  arrangement,  description,  and  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  collection.  One  of  his  most  important 
duties  will  be  to  compile  a  correct  history  of 
every  picture  in  the  collection,  including  its 
repairs,  and  describing  its  present  condition. 
As  a  general  rule,  my  Lords  opine  that  pictures 
should  be  selected  at  sales  abroad,  and  that 
preference  should  be  awarded  to  “good  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Italian  schools,”  including  the  works 
of  the  earlier  masters.  In  the  estimate  for  the 
gallery,  my  Lords  will  annually  insert  a  sum 
expressly  for  the  purchase  of  pictures,  to  be 
expended  or  to  accumulate,  as  may  be  thought 
proper.  For  the  present,  no  loan  or  temporary 
deposit  of  pictures  in  the  gallery  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  ;  and  the  sanction  of  my  Lords  must  be 
obtained  before  any  picture  can  be  lent  or 
removed.  A  “  travelling  agent  ”  will  be  appointed 
with  300?.  a  year  salary,  to  visit  private  collections 
abroad  and  report  sales.  The  officer  next  in  rank  to 
the  director  will  be  the  “  keeper  and  secretary” 
(the  recommendation  of  the  committee  for  the 
abolition  of  the  former  office  having  been 
rejected),  with  a  salary  of  750?.  a  year-.  This 
officer  will  reside  in  the  building,  and  will 
be  required  to  discharge  most  important 
and  onerous  duties,  including,  above  all,  the 
compilation  of  a  catalogue  raisonnee  of  the 
masters  (as  recommended  in  the  appendix  to 


the  report  of  the  committee),  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  director,  to  whom  he  will  be  in  all 
things  subordinate.  His  other  duties  will  be  to 
attend  meetings  of  the  board,  draw  up  the 
minutes,  and  conduct  the  correspondence.  No 
special  accountant  will  be  appointed,  but  an  ex¬ 
perienced  Treasury  officer  will  do  the  duty.  As 
regards  the  “  attendants,”  my  Lords  are  pleased 
to  name  ten  in  Trafalgar-square  (including  three 
curators),  and  six  at  Marlborough-house  ( in¬ 
cluding  two  curators).  My  Lords  have  requested 
the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  act  as  trustees  under  the  new  system, 
viz. : — the  Earls  of  Ripon  and  Aberdeen,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers,  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Lord 
Monteagle,  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  Overstone, 
Lord  Ashburton,  Mr.  W.  Russell,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Baring.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  lias  accepted  the 
office  of  director;  Mr.  Wornurn  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  keeper  and  secretary,  and  Mr.  Otto 
Miindler,'a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  Art- 
circles  of  the  continent,  travelling  agent. 

The  Houses  op  Parliament. — On  the  walls 
of  the  Houses  the  frescoes  have  during  the 
last  year  progressed  less  than  in  antecedent 
years.  In  the  Queen’s  robing  room,  Mr.  Dyce 
has  advanced  the  works  but  little  since  our  last 
notice,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  houses 
little  or  nothing  has  been  done  on  the  walls, 
though  all  the  artists  have  been  busied  in 
preparation.  With  respect  to  those  portions  of 
the  houses  which  it  is  not  convenient  to  close 
— the  corridors  for  instance — a  novelty  in  fresco 
practice  is  to  be  adopted ; — that  is,  a  method 
different  from  what  has  hitherto  been  pursued 
here,  but  known  to  have  been  followed  in  some 
of  the  Italian  churches,  and  more  recently  in 
panel  fresco-painting  in  Germany  :  that  is,  the 
fresco  will  be  executed  in  a  well-lighted  studio, 
and  transferred  thence  to  the  panel  which  it  is 
intended  to  occupy.  The  first  experiment  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  made  in  one  of  the  corridors 
leading  from  the  Central  Hall.  The  place  in¬ 
tended  for  the  fresco  is  one  of  the  least 
favourable  for  a  work  of  Art,  and  from  what 
we  have  seen  of  others,  especially  those  in  the 
Poet’s  Hall,  we  venture  to  predict  a  failure,  if 
the  picture  be  painted  in,  and  for,  an  ample 
breadth  of  light.  In  subdued  lights  we  have 
little  to  do  with  colour.  Correggio  felt  this 
when  he  painted  his  famous  works  at  Parma. 
If  the  light  be  very  low,  it  is  in  some  degree 
the  same  as  if  the  pictures  were  removed  from 
the  eye.  In  such  cases  the  great  masters  have 
all  had  recourse  to  effect,  and  many  of  their 
best  productions  which  were  painted  for 
dark  walls  are  but  little  removed  from  gran  in 
gran.  The  Poets’  Hall  is  now  completed.  The 
last  fresco  painted  thex-e  is  the  Byron  panel, 
“  The  Death  of  Lara,”  by  Cope.  Some  of  these 
works  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  but 
there  are  others  of  a  low  degree  of  merit,  and  if 
these  works  are  to  repi-esent  national  taste,  some 
of  them  must  be  re-painted.  We  are  concerned 
to  observe  that  in  Watts’s  picture,  the  Spenser 
panel,  and  also  in  one  of  Armitage’s  woi-ks,  “  The 
Thames  and  the  Rivers  of  England,”  the  colour-, 
in  parts,  does  not  stand.  The  walls  appear  to  be 
dry,  it  is  perhaps  occasioned  thei-efore  by  some 
inadvertence  in  the  pi-epai-ation  of  the  intonaco. 
The  sculptures  in  St.  Stephen’s  Hall  ai-e 
advancing,  three  new  figures  have  been  added 
since  our  last  notice,  leaving  but  a  few  moi-e  to 
complete  the  series.  The  statue  of  Selden,  by 
Fole3r,  is  a  production  full  of  refined  sentiment. 
The  figure  is  attired  in  the  costume  of  the  period, 
the  sti-ait  scant  and  close  buttoned  jei-kin,  with 
nether  stocks  and  tie-small-clothes.  This  plain 
dress  is  relieved  by  an  ample  drapery  behind  ; 
the  features  are  grave,  earnest,  and  thoughtful. 
The  tone  of  this  work  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  courtly  Walpole,  with  laced  coat,  lace  ruffles, 
and  plenitude  of  person.  This  statue,  by  Bell, 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  series.  In  the  compo¬ 
sition  the  artist  has  achieved  a  remax-kable 
success  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  mingled 
the  di-apei’y  with  the  closer  parts  of  the  attire. 
In  the  Mansfield  statue  by  Baily,  the  head  is  a 
most  masterly  study ;  and  the  fourth  by  Marshall, 
is  a  statue  of  Somers  ;  the  impersonation  is  highly 
successful,  saving  the  extremities,  which  appear 
rather  too  large. 
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The  National  Ground  at  Kensington  is, 
it  appears,  to  be  very  soon  turned  to  useful 
account.  Some  three  years  ago,  it  was  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  £350,000 — a  very  large  portion  of 
that  amount  being  the  surplus  profit  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  estate  so 
obtained  has  remained  idle,  or  nearly  so,  ever 
since  :  for  although  Gore  House  has  been  put 
to  some  use,  the  interest  of  the  enormous  sum 
has  been  nothing.  Parliament  has,  however, 
granted  £15,000  for  the  erection  of  a  temporary 
iron  building — to  cover  an  acre — the  building 
being  designed  principally  to  hold  a  variety  of 
articles  which,  although  national  property,  are 
now  scattered  about,  entirely  unavailable  for  any 
useful  public  purposes.  The  grant  was  indeed 
opposed  :  utilitarians  of  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  grudge  an  expenditure  that  does 
not  immediately  produce  a  return  :  but  the  sum 
was  granted  :  and  no  doubt  arrangements  are  in 
progress  for  the  erection.  Mr.  D’lsraeli  placed 
the  matter  clearly  before  the  house  :  he  said, — 


“He  had  advised  the  purchase  of  the  site,  and 
he  believed  it  a  very  desirable  purchase.  If  the 
government  desired  to  part  with  the  property  they 
could  re-sell  it  at  a  large  profit.  Having  possession 
of  the  site,  and  the  necessity  having  arisen  for 
some  an'angement  as  to  the  location  of  various 
national  collections— the  site  in  question  had  been 
found  the  only  one  suited  to  it.  For  a  series  of 
years  the  nation  had  been  offered  collections,  which 
either  had  been  accepted  and  stowed  in  cellars  and 
warehouses,  or  had  been  refused.  This  year  the 
Society  of  Arts  offered  a  valuable  collection  to  the 
nation,  on  condition  of  its  public  exhibition.  The 
Royal  commissions  were  obliged  either  to  refuse 
the  collection  on  the  plea  that  they  had  no  means 
of  exhibiting  it,  or  to  appeal  to  the  house  for  the 
means  of  doing  so.  Having  a  large  collection  of 
valuable  pictures  at  Marlborough  House,  where 
they  could  not  long  remain — having  also  other 
collections  not  accessible  to  the  public  —  having 
valuable  collections  actually  in  cellars— and  being 
invited  to  accept  a  great  collection  on  the  express 
condition  of  its  exhibition,  it  became  necessary  to 
take  some  measures  on  the  subject.  An  estimate 
had  been  given  of  a  building  of  glass  and  iron 
which  would  cover  upwards  of  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  afford  ample  facilities  for  exhibitions  calculated 
to  improve  the  public  mind.  Three  thousand  pounds 
had  been  added  for  fitting  up,  &c.,  and  the  house 
was  recommended  to  vote  the  sum  of  15,000/.  for  a 
temporary  building,  but  which  would  last  for  a 
long  time  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  could  be 
pulled  down  quickly  and  be  sold  at  a  small  sacrifice. 
The  result  of  the  grant  would  be  to  stop  a  great 
public  scandal  and  reproach,  that  when  persons 
desired  to  present  valuable  collections  to  the  public, 
there  was  no  fit  place  for  their  deposits  and  exhibi¬ 
tion.  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  country  to  obtain  in 
a  short  time  an  immense  and  invaluable  exhibition, 
if  it  would  only  erect  a  place  capable  of  receiving 
it.  In  this  vote  the  want  of  such  a  place  could  at 
all  events  temporarily  be  supplied,  and  ‘  ample 
room  and  verge’  enough  secured  for  the  exhibition 
of  some  valuable  collections.” 


Birmingham  Society  of  Artists:-  Compe¬ 
tition  for  the  Local  Prize. — Considerable 
interest  has  been  excited  in  Birmingham  by 
the  announcement  that  Sir  Charles  Eastlake 
had  declined  the  prize  awarded  to  him  last  year, 
as  the  painter  of  the  best  picture  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  suggested  that  it  be  appropriated  to 
the  encouragement  of  local  artists.  The  prize 
association,  acting  on  this  suggestion,  offered  a 
prize  of  50 Z.  for  the  best  picture  contributed  to 
this  season’s  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Artists, 
by  any  artist  being  a  native  of  the  town,  and 
having  practised  here,  or  at  present  residing 
and  practising  in  Birmingham,  or  within  ten 
miles  thereof.  Desirous  of  giving  a  fair  chance 
to  every  competitor,  the  works  sent  in  have 
been  hung  in  the  large  room  of  the  society,  to 
await  the  award  of  a  competent  juror.  The 
committee  of  the  association,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  the  highest  opinion  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  pictures,  and  to  remove  all  sus¬ 
picion  of  bias  or  influence,  requested  that  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  would  make  the  award.  This, 
Sir  Charles  consented  to  do,  but  an  important 
engagement  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  his 
intention.  At  the  further  request  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  Sir  Charles  exercised  the  power  of 
nomination,  and  appointed  a  gentleman,  Mr.  E. 
M.  "Ward,  R. A.,  whose  judgment  and  impartiality 
are  beyond  all  question,  as  the  arbitrator  of  the 


prize.  The  duty  has  just  been  performed 
in  favour  of  a  picture  called  “  Christ  healing  the 
man  sick  of  the  palsy,”  by  W.  T.  Roden,  an 
artist  whose  fame  has  heretofore  been  confined 
to  this  locality,  but  whose  pretensions  to  a 
wider  celebrity  will  now  be  acknowledged.  It 
is  a  large  picture,  the  painting  of  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  would  require  the 
highest  artistic  qualifications  for  its  successful 
treatment.  There  were  twenty-two  pictures 
contributed  for  competition.  And  when  we 
say  the}7  comprised  such  names  as  J.  J.  Hill, 
W.  Underhill,  F.  Underhill,  J.  P.  Pettitt,  H. 
Harris,  &c.,  it  will  sufficiently  attest  the 
arduous  nature  of  the  contest,  and  the  honour¬ 
able  distinction  that  success  would  inevitably 
secure.  Mr.  Roden  has  been  all  his  life  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fine  arts,  though  it  is  only 
of  late  years  that  he  has  practised  at  all  as 
a  painter.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career 
he  studied  as  an  historical  engraver,  and  pur¬ 
sued  that  profession  with  considerable  success. 

Thf  Forged  Picture  by  “Ward.” — We 
were,  it  appears,  in  error,  in  stating  that  Mr. 
Isaacs,  of  Liverpool,  paid  to  Mr.  Lloyd  a  sum  of 
200/.  for  this  forged  picture  :  he  paid,  it  seems, 
250/.  for  it;  and  is  in  some  alarm  at  its  being 
supposed  that  he  had  demanded  and  received 
from  his  customer  so  large  a  profit  as  75/.  on 
his  share  in  the  transaction.  We  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  our  accuracy  as  to  any  other  of  the 
particulars  we  gave  of  this  “  strange  eventful 
history:”  but  as  it  will,  ere  long,  “come  into 
court,”  the  awkward  truth  will  out.  Mr.  Isaacs 
states  (and  all  who  know  him  will  accept  his 
word  as  sufficient  proof ),  that  immediately  on 
his  discovering  the  picture  to  be  a  forgery,  he 
went  to  the  gentleman  who  had  purchased  it 
and  at  once  gave  him  a  cheque  for  the  money 
he  had  paid— taking  the  picture  back.  Mr. 
Isaacs  is  much,  and  deservedly,  respected  in 
Liverpool  :  it  is  no  doubt  of  great  importance 
to  him  that  he  should  be  relieved  of  even  the 
semblance  of  blame  in  this  affair :  none  what¬ 
ever  attaches  to  him  :  we  are  quite  sure  that 
his  business  is  conducted  entirely  upon  upright 
principles ;  and  that  full  confidence  may  be 
placed  in  him.  He  may  be  himself  deceived  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  a  work  that  passes 
through  his  hands :  we  have  seen  that  he  has 
been  :  but  his  character  for  integrity  in  all  his 
dealings  is  too  well  established  to  induce  any 
apprehension  that  he  could,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  countenance  a  fraud. 

Mr.  Jacob  Thompson’s  picture  of  “  The  High¬ 
land  Bride’s  Departure,”  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1851,  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
Willmore,  A.R.A.,  the  engraver  :  we  have  seen  an 
advanced  proof  of  the  engraving,  and  can  speak 
of  it  in  the  most  favourable  terms.  The  subject 
is,  as  we  stated  when  the  picture  was  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  of  a  very  interesting  character ;  and  the 
print,  which  will  be  of  a  large  size,  will  doubt¬ 
less,  from  this  circumstance  as  well  as  from  the 
excellence  of  Mr.  Willmore’s  work,  be  a  favourite 
with  the  public. 

Art-patronage  in  France. — M.  Winterhalter 
has  very  recently  painted  life-size  portraits  of 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  France  :  they  are 
admirable  works,  and  do  the  artist  high  honour. 
His  Majesty  sent  for  M.  Goupil,  the  eminent 
publisher  of  Paris,  and  expressed  his  desire  that 
these  pictures  should  be  engraved  in  England 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Cousins,  R.A.  M.  Goupil  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  engraver  whose  demand 
was  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  two  plates.  The 
publisher  waited  on  the  Emperor  and  stated  so 
much  :  when  his  Majesty  directed  the  plates  to 
be  engraved,  stating  he  should  require  a  certain 
number  of  impressions,  after  which  the  plate 
should  be  the  .'property  of  M.  Goupil — the  Em¬ 
peror,  of  course,  paying  the  entire  cost.  These 
facts  require  no  comment :  they  say  much  for 
the  patronage  that  Art  receives  in  France. 

Irish  National  Gallery. — The  estimated 
cost  of  the  New  Irish  National  Gallery  is  11,000/. 
of  which  Government  contributes  3000/. ;  this 
and  the  same  sum  next  year,  making  6000/.  in 
all.  The  remaining  5000/.  is  made  up  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  commemorate  the  public  services 
of  Mr.  Dargan. — Builder. 

Herr  Gotzenberg. — We  noticed  some  time 
ago  an  exhibition  of  cartoons  and  other  works  of 


art,  which  were  exhibited  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Reunion  des  Arts  in  Harley  Street.  Of  these 
works  we  spoke  in  the  high  terms  of  commenda¬ 
tion  which  they  merit,  and  which  we  feel  to  be 
justified  ou  a  second  opportunity  with  which  we 
have  been  favoured,  of  seeing  them  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  artist,  No.  46,  Berners  Street.  These 
works — historical  and  poetical — remind  us  of 
what  we  have  so  often  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
more  cultivated  among  ourselves ;  that  is  a  high 
tone  of  decorative  art.  Many  years  have  now 
elapsed,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  in  the  way  of  po¬ 
pularising  didactic  art,  anything  has  been  done 
by  the  Westminster  Exhibition.  Herr  Gotzenberg 
was  one  of  the  favourite  pupils  of  Cornelius,  with 
whom  he  worked,  and  subsequently  received  the 
appointment  of  principal  painter  to  one  of  the 
German  Courts.  We  have  seen  a  series  of  works 
which  he  has  lately  executed  for  Mr.  Morrison  ; 
the  subjects  are  from  Dante,  some  of  the  most 
striking  scenes  from  the  Divina  Commedia  ; 
graceful,  spirited,  and  full  of  the  mystic 
poetry  of  the  prince  of  the  Italian  poets. 
The  department  of  art  to  which  Herr  Gotzen¬ 
berg  has  chiefly  devoted  himself  is  fresco¬ 
painting.  We  hear  constantly  of  large  sums  of 
money  being  expended  on  what  is  called  interior 
decoration ;  but  what  our  experience  teaches 
us,  is  little  better  than  stencilling.  They  are 
principally  foreign  artists  who  are  occupied  in 
this  work.  The  decorations  which  we  have 
seen,  and  of  which  we  have  heard,  are  very 
costly ;  between,  therefore,  good  art  and  bad 
art,  it  is  not  a  question  of  cost,  but  a  question 
of  taste ;  and,  as  the  extension  of  this  kind  of 
art  is  much  to  be  deprecated,  we  earnestly  invite 
attention  to  the  works  of  a  painter  who  is  an 
artist  in  the  best  sense,  whose  aspirations  are  in 
the  highest  tone  of  poetry  and  history. 

Mr.  Roger  Fenton,  the  distinguished  pho¬ 
tographist,  has  recently  returned  from  the  Crimea, 
with  a  large  number  of  admirable  photographs 
of  incidents  and  events  connected  with  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol.  Mr.  Fenton  has  had,  we  believe, 
unusual  facilities  for  accomplishing  his  labours, 
and  the  result  is  a  series  of  subjects  as  novel  as 
they  will  be  found  interesting,  if  we  may  judge 
from  those  which  have  been  submitted  to  us. 
Messrs.  Agnew  &  Sons  have,  we  understand, 
purchased  the  copyright  in  these  scenes,  with  a 
view  to  publication ;  prior  to  which,  however, 
they  will  be  publicly  exhibited.  Several  of  the 
views  have  an  especial  interest,  as  being  taken 
while  the  contending  armies  were  under  fire,  to 
the  dangers  of  which  the  photographist  exposed 
himself  equally  with  the  combatants. 

Honours  to  Engravers. — Certain  engravers 
have,  it  is  understood,  petitioned  her  Majesty 
upon  some  points,  the  precise  nature  of  which 
we  cannot  comprehend  from  the  brief  notices 
we  have  seen  :  neither  can  we  make  out  whether 
this  is  a  new  or  an  old  affair.  Until  lately, 
engravers  were  excluded  from  the  full  honours 
of  the  Royal  Academy  :  that  evil  exists  no 
longer ;  Mr.  S.  Cousins  is  now  “member  elect :  ” 
and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Queen 
signing  his  diploma,  he  will  soon  be  as  much  a 
member  as  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  We  shall, 
probably,  learn  in  due  course  what  farther 
obstacles  the  engravers  desire  to  be  removed  out 
of  their  way. 

Improved  Dwelling  Houses. — Mr.  W.  Cham¬ 
bers  who,  jointly  with  his  brother  Robert,  has 
done  so  much  towards  elevating  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  masses,  has  recently 
written  and  published  a  small  pamphlet  to  show 
how  their  social  and  physical  state  might  be 
ameliorated,  were  a  change  to  be  made  in  the 
style  generally  adopted  in  the  erection  of  their 
dwellings.  Mr.  Chambers  proposes,  and  lays 
do  wn,  a  scheme  for  building  residences  for  the 
humbler  classes,  on  the  plan  known  as  the 
Scottish  system,  and  which  has  been  introduced 
in  the  new  street  in  Westminster,  called  Vic¬ 
toria-street.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  construct  dwelling 
houses  in  “  flats,”  whereby  a  large  amount  of 
comfort  would  accrue  to  the  tenants,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  saving  of  expense  to  the  landlord  in 
erecting  them.  This  pamphlet  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  those  engaged  in,  or  contem¬ 
plating  the  erection  of  such  edifices ;  it  contains 
engraved  plans  for  houses  suited  to  various 
conditions  of  occupants,  and  every  detail  of 
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arrangement  is  explained  with  clearness  and 
perspicuity.  Any  one  acquainted  with  certain 
localities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  in 
truth  everywhere  round  London,  must  have 
noticed  the  long  lines  of  streets — little  more 
than  lath  and  plaster — which  have  sprung  up 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years  :  squatting 
down,  air-tiglit,  by  being  huddled  together, 
though  scarcely  water-tight,  and  subject  to  all 
the  inconveniences  and  miseries  against  which 
philanthropists  have  been  crying  out  with  up¬ 
lifted  voice,  but  as  yet  with  little  purpose  :  nor 
will  such  protestations  avail  anything  till 
capitalists  and  builders  are  brought  to  see  that 
their  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the  occupiers, 
lies  in  the  adoption  of  some  such  plan  as 
is  here  pointed  out. 

Paris  Exhibition.— Our  contemporary,  the 
Critic, — which,  by  the  way,  is  so  ■well  conducted 
in  every  department  as  to  merit  a  very  large 
share  of  public  patronage— appeared  during  the 
last  month  with  a  supplementary  part,  con¬ 
taining  a  vast  deal  of  information,  especially 
valuable  to  those  who  are  visiting  Paris  at  this 
propitious  time  ;  a  better  guide,  as  a  multum  in 
parvo,  the  traveller  could  not  have,  to  introduce 
him  to  the  sights  of  the  city,  and  to  instruct  him 
in  the  mysteries  of  living  when  he  is  there. 

Mr.  Patrick  Park. — With  exceeding  regret 
we  record  the  death  of  this  eminent  sculptor. 
He  died,  it  appears,  at  Warrington,  on  the  15  th 
August,  in  the  prime  of  life.  Mr.  Park  was  a 
native  of  Glasgow,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy.  We  hope  to  be  supplied 
with  materials  for  a  memoir. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Cooke.— The  name  of  this  gentle¬ 
man  also  appears  among  the  deaths  announced 
in  the  daily  papers  during  the  last  month.  Mr. 
Cooke,  who  was  uncle  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  A.R.A., 
was  an  engraver  of  considerable  eminence  ;  he 
excelled  especially  in  marine  views.  He  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy-seven. 

The  Late  Miss  Miteord. — The  name  of  this 
lady  is  honoured  and  beloved  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken  or  read  ;  her  charm¬ 
ing  books  are  full  of  that  holy  beauty  which 
makes  us  more  and  more  love  our  kind  ;  perhaps 
she  never  penned  a  passage  that  is  not  calculated 
to  give  pleasure  and  to  do  good.  It  is  proposed 
to  preserve  her  memory  among  the  scenes  she 
has  pictured,  by  erecting  a  school  in  her  native 
village  for  the  education  of  the  young.  This  will 
be  the  fittest  memorial  to  record  her  services  to 
all  orders  and  classes  during  a  long  and  busy 
life.  It  is  also  intended  to  place  in  the  church 
where  she  is  buried  a  monument,  simple  and 
unostentatious  as  was  her  own  career.  There 
are  few  who  read  this  notice,  who  will  not  gladly 
contribute  some  small  sum  for  this  high  pur¬ 
pose  ;  they  may  do  so  by  communicating  with 
either  the  Rev.  W.  Harness,  Privy  Council 
Office,  Whitehall ;  F.  Bennoch,  Esq.,  77,  Wood- 
street,  Cheapside  ;  the  Rev.  C.  Kingsley,  Evers- 
ley,  Hants ;  George  May,  Esq.,  Castle-street, 
Reading ;  the  Rev.  Hugh  Pearson,  Sonning, 
Berkshire ;  and  in  America,  with  the  eminent 
publishers,  Ticknor,  Fields,  and  Co.,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

London  Advertisement  Hall. — A  prospectus 
has  been  placed  in  our  hands,  which  announces 
the  appropriation  of  the  large  building  known  as 
Hungerford  Hall,  in  the  Strand,  as  a  place  for 
posting  advertisements  :  the  locality,  from  the 
large  number  of  persons  daily  visiting  it,  seems 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Company  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the 
edifice  as  an  extensive  gallery  for  the  reception 
of  pictures  by  the  living  artists  of  Europe.  The 
arrangements  are  understood  to  be  in  progress 
upon  a  liberal  basis,  which  may  prove  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  this  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  a  further 
source  of  instruction  to  visitors. 

Schools  op  Practical  Art. — The  half-yearly 
exhibition  of  works  by  students  was  open  at 
Gore  House  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  The  competition  on  this  occasion  has 
been  a  more  important  one,  from  the  fact  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  determined  to  award 
sums  of  money  to  a  certain  number  from  amongst 
the  most  successful  competitors,  to  enable  them 
to  visit  the  Paris  exhibition  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  masters  of  the  schools  themselves  were 

invited  to  send  original  designs  and  studies  of 
ornament  with  the  same  view,  the  sum  of  10?. 
each  being  offered  in  this  latter  case,  and  8 1.  each 
to  successful  students.  The  report  of  the  ex¬ 
aminers,  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  Messrs.  Maclise,  and 
Redgrave,  bears  evidence  to  continued  progress, 
and  the  number  of  prizes  awarded  on  this  occasion, 
greatly  in  excess  of  previous  ones,  is  an  obvious 
and  pleasing  indication 'of  the  progressive  exten¬ 
sion  of  Art-education  throughout  the  country. 
Works  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  instruction 
were  contributed  from  33  schools,  and  the 
number  of  drawings  was  upwards  of  1200.  The 
examiners  remark  that  in  all  the  schools  exercises 
in  original  design  are  becoming  an  important  and 
successful  feature.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
schools,  with  the  number  of  medals  obtained  by 
each  : — Aberdeen,  3  ;  Birmingham,  18  ;  Bristol, 
—  ;  Carlisle,  1  ;  Carnarvon,  —  ;  Cheltenham,  —  ; 
Chester,  1 ;  Coventry,  1  ;  Dublin,  3  ;  Dudley, 
— ;  Dunfermline,  —  ;  Durham,  4 ;  Glasgow, 
19;  Macclesfield,  5;  Manchester,  9;  Metropo¬ 
litan  (Male),  13;  Do.  (Female),  11;  Finsbury 
(Dis.  S.),  1 ;  Camden  Town  (Dis.  S.),  1 ; 
Newcastle  on  Tyne,  11  ;  Norwich,  3;  Notting¬ 
ham, — ;  Paisley,  7;  Potteries’  central  school, 
15  ;  Burslem,  2  ;  Newcastle-under- Lyne,  1  ; 
Sheffield,  11 ;  Stourbridge,  1 ;  Swansea,  — ;  War¬ 
rington,  7  ;  Waterford,  3  ;  Worcester,  8  ;  York,  4; 
Technical  class,  28.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  schools  to  which  no  medals  were  awarded 
are,  in  almost  every  instance,  those  which  have 
been  only  recently  established,  and  which,  in 
consequence,  could  scarcely  be  expected  as 
yet  to  produce  works  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  instruction.  The  number  of  masters 
of  schools  who  have  gained  the  10?.  towai'ds 
visiting  the  Paris  exhibition  is  29,  and  of  students 
40. 

The  Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion. — From  the  last  year’s  report,  which  has 
just  reached  us,  we  learn  that  the  income  of 
this  society  during  that  period  amounted  to 
1,248?.  15s.  3c?.,  exclusive  of  a  considerable  sum  in 
the  hands  of  the  bankers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Fifty-six  applicants  have  received  relief 
within  this  period,  in  sums  varying  from  8?.  to 
35?. ;  the  total  sum  thus  appropriated  being  S61?. 
The  sum  of  316?.  was  apportioned  to  the  relief 
of  cases  in  January  1855,  and  200?.  was  reserved 
to  meet  urgent  cases  during  the  half-year.  Since 
the  establishment  of  this  society  nearly  seven¬ 
teen  thousand  pounds  have  been  granted  to 
destitute  artists  and  their  families  —  a  large 
sum,  it  is  true,  but  small  in  comparison  with 
what  the  Committee  ought  to  have  at  their 
disposal,  and  would  have,  if  the  public  gave 
the  Institution  that  support  it  has  a  right  to 
expect,  and  which  a  multitude  of  other  charitable 
societies  are  accustomed  to  receive. 

Drawing  Instruments. — A  case  of  drawing 
instruments,  manufactured  in  Switzerland,  has 
been  recently  show  to  us  by  the  agent  appointed 
for  the  sale  of  them,  Mr.  Barlow,  of  Thavies 
Inn.  These  instruments  seem  to  us  of  very 
superior  workmanship ;  they  are  beautifully 
polished,  and  are  manufactured  of  steel  of  the 
best  quality,  the  handles  being  formed  of  German 
silver  or  brass.  The  difference  of  metal  will,  of 
course,  cause  a  variation  in  the  prices  respect¬ 
ively,  but  in  either  case  we  believe  them  to  be 
much  cheaper  than  those  of  English  make  can 
be  purchased  at. 

Mr.  Catterson  Smith,  a  distinguished  Irish 
artist,  having  had  the  honour  to  receive  several 
sittings  from  her  Majesty,  has  painted  a  portrait, 
commissioned  by  the  corporation  of  Dublin.  It 
is,  we  understand,  in  all  respects  satisfactory ; 
and  will  certainly  be  regarded  as  among  the  very 
best  likenesses  of  the  Queen.  Her  Majesty  is 
represented  standing,  dressed  in  white  satin,  and 
wearing  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick.  The  painting 
is  to  be  engraved  by  W.  Sanders. 

Mr.  Bull,  an  eminent  iron-master  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  has  recently  given  a  very  liberal  commission 
to  the  artist,  Mr.  Wyld,  to  paint  for  him  three 
pictures  to  decorate  his  stair-case  :  they  are  to 
consist  of  three  large  upright  paintings  of  Venice, 
Tivoli,  and  Rotterdam,  and  these  are  to  be 
surmounted  by  three  pictures  of  fruit  and 
flowers  from  the  pencils  of  the  accomplished 
sisters,  the  Misses  Mutrie.  It  is  no  new  thing  to 
learn  that  the  true  patrons  of  Art  reside  in  the 

manufacturing  districts  :  happily  their  desire  to 
obtain  pictures  is  “  on  the  increase,”  their  patro¬ 
nage  is  becoming  more  and  more  judicious  as 
well  as  liberal,  and  the  Arts,  thus  influenced, 
are  prospering,  notwithstanding  the  “  untoward  ” 
state  of  the  times. 

The  late  Sir  John  Barrow,  Bart. — A  very 
beautiful  bust  of  the  deceased  baronet  has  been 
executed  in  marble,  by  Mr.  George  R.  H.  Young, 
of  Ulverston,  Lancashire,  a  sculptor  as  yet 
unknown  to  fame,  but  destined,  we  hope  and 
believe,  to  occupy  a  distinguished  position 
amongst  our  native  artists,  Mr.  Young,  in  this 
his  maiden  effort,  has  given  gratifying  proof,  not 
only  of  skilful  and  artistic  manipulation,  but  of 
truthful  delineation,  accurate  portraiture,  and 
truth  of  expression.  This  work  was  executed 
for  John  Barrow,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  was  exhibited  with  the  invaluable  collection 
of  arctic  curiosities  placed  by  that  gentleman  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Ulverston  Athenaeum.  That 
Institute  ceasing  to  exist,  the  bust  was  sent  to 
London,  to  be  presented  to  one  of  the  great 
societies  there,  and  was  then  for  the  first  time 
beheld  by  Mr.  Barrow,  its  accomplished  owner, 
in  a  finished  state.  Mr.  Barrow  is  so  much 
gratified  with  the  bust,  that  he  has  determined 
on  placing  it  in  the  splendid  tower  on  the  Hill 
of  Hood,  Ulverston  (which  commands  a  panorama 
of  the  lake  district),  the  native  town  of  Sir  John. 

Canton's  “  Game  op  the  Chesse.” — A  curious 
and  highly  interesting  specimen  of  typography 
has  recently  been  produced  by  Mr.  Vincent  Fig- 
gins,  type-founder  of  London  :  it  is  a  republica¬ 
tion  of  Caxton’s  “  Game  of  the  Chesse,”  the  first 
work  he  printed  at  Westminster.  The  book — - 
type,  wood-cuts,  paper,  and  binding— is  an  exact 
facsimile  of  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  and, 
as  such,  conveys  a  most  accurate  idea  of  the 
earliest  process  of  printing.  But  there  is, 
perhaps,  more  powerful  reason  why  this  work 
deserves  the  notice  of  the  thousands  who 
delight  in  literature ;  Mr.  Figgins  most  laudably 
undertook  the  labour  and  expense  of  producing 
it  with  the  view  of  aiding  the  endowment  of  the 
‘  Printers’  Almshouses  ’  at  Wood  Green,  Totten¬ 
ham  ;  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
book  will  be  thus  applied.  This  institution  is, 
we  are  glad  to  learn,  proceeding  satisfactorily, 
but  there  are  yet  debts  upon  it  to  be  discharged, 
which  there  is  little  doubt  the  “  Game  of  the 
Chesse”  will  do  much  to  liquidate.  It  may  be 
had  on  application  to  Messrs.  V.  &  J.  Figgins, 
Smitlifield,  or  to  Mr.  Pope,  collector  to  the 
Institution,  14,  Derby  Street,  King’s  Cross. 

Testimonial  to  Miss  Nightingale.  —  We 
stated  last  month  that  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  was 
occupied  in  arranging  a  plan  by  which  Miss 
Nightingale  might  receive  some  token  of  homage 
and  honour  from  her  grateful  country.  The 
project  is  progressing,  and  during  the  present 
month  may  be  sufficiently  ripe  for  a  public  an¬ 
nouncement.  Lady  Canning  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
Herbert  intimate  that  the  only  testimonial  Miss 
Nightingale  could  accept  would  be  the  means 
to  accomplish  a  project  she  has  long  had  at 
heart — to  establish  a  hospital  or  institution  for 
training  nurses  ;  and  this  is  probably  the  form 
which  the  Testimonial  will  assume.  The  support 
of  a  very  large  number  of  the  most  influential 
ladies  of  the  kingdom  has  been  cordially 
tendered ;  it  is  not,  however,  we  believe,  in¬ 
tended  to  limit  proceedings  to  “  the  sex,” 
although  they  are,  no  doubt,  most  deeply  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  issue,  and  mainly  upon  their  ex¬ 
ertions  success  must  depend.  Meanwhile,  Mrs. 

Hall  solicits  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  all 
persons — anywhere — who  may  desire  further 
information  upon  this  interesting  topic,  and  are 
disposed  to  act  with  those  who  will  ere  long 
be  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  work.  The 
project  is  based  chiefly  upon  two  views — one  to 
obtain  useful  employment  for  women,  of  whom 
there  are  many,  well-born  and  well-educated, 
whose  lives  are  of  necessity  comparatively  idle  ; 
the  other  to  procure  for  the  sick,  intelligent, 
experienced,  and  properly  instructed  nurses,  the 
want  of  whom  has  been  long  felt  in  every  family 
visited  by  disease  or  illness.  But  it  is  also 
designed  to  supply  to  Miss  Nightingale  and  her 
brave  associates  by  this  means  a  worthy  Testi¬ 
monial — the  fittest  that  could  be  offered,  and 
the  only  one  they  would  accept. 
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Brick  and  Marble  in  the  Middle  Ages  ; 

Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the  North  of  Italy. 

By  George  Edmund  Street,  Architect, 

E.S.A.  Copiously  illustrated.  Published  by 

J.  Murray,  London. 

Mr.  Street’s  hook  is  neither  a  treatise  on  medkoYal 
architecture  nor  a  hook  of  travels,  hut  it  is  a 
pleasant  and  instructive  combination  of  the  two. 
We  do  not  happen  to  he  among  the  “busy-men” 
who,  “hard -worked  for  more  than  five-sixths  of 
the  year,”  can  spend  the  remaining  sixth  either 
“in  quiet  sojourn  at  some  watering-place,  or  in 
active  search  of  the  picturesque,  the  beautiful,  or 
the  old,  in  nature  or  in  art,  either  at  home  or 
abroad  it  is  not  our  privilege,  we  say,  to  belong 
to  such  a  happy  class  ;  we  therefore  are  indebted  to 
those  who,  having  enjoyed  their  holiday,  return  to 
tell  us  where  they  have  wandered,  and  what  they 
have  seen  ;  provided  they  tell  their  story  so  as  to 
make  it  agreeable  and  profitable,  which  is  not  often 
the  case  with  travellers.  We  have  no  such  charge 
to  make,  however,  against  Mr.  Street. 

His  object,  principally,  was  to  study  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  Northern  Italy — the  houses,  churches, 
and  palaces  of  Brescia,  Verona,  Mantua,  Venice, 
and  others  of  lesser  note,  to  which  pilgrimages 
have  been  made  for  centuries,  and  will  be  made  for 
centuries  yet  to  come,  by  the  art-student,  as  well  as 
by  those  who  have  no  other  aim  in  journeying 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba  than  to  shake  of!'  ennui ,  or 
while  away  time  that  hangs  wearily  on  their  hands 
• — and  the  remarks  upon  architecture  form  there 
fore  the  leading  features  of  Mr.  Street’s  book.  In 
his  views  of  what  architecture  should  be,  he  has 
evidently  a  “Euskinish”  tendency — and  that,  in 
spite  of  certain  crotchety  theories,  we  admit  to  be 
a  right  and  commendable  feeling.  As  an  excuse 
for  not  visiting  Vicenza,  ho  says — 

“  In  this  world  there  are  unhappily  two  views  of 
art,  two  schools  of  artists — armies  of  men  fighting 
against  each  other:  the  one  numerous,  working 
with  the  traditions  and  rules  of  their  masters  in 
the  art,  exclusive  in  their  views,  narrow  in  their 
practice,  and  conventional  in  all  their  proceedings, 
to  the  most  painful  forgetfulness  of  reality  in  con¬ 
struction  and  in  ornament ;  the  other,  young  and 
earnest,  fighting  for  truth,  small  in  numbers,  dis¬ 
ciples  of  nature,  revivers  of  an  art  to  all  appearance 
now  all  but  defunct,  yet  already  rising  gloriously 
above  the  traditional  rules  of  three  centuries :  the 
one  class  representing  no  new  idea,  breathing  no 
new  thought,  faithful  to  no  religious  rule;  the 
other  rapidly  endeavouring  to  strike  out  paths  for 
themselves  as  yet  untrodden,  gathering  thoughts 
from  nature,  life  from  the  intense  desire  for  reality 
and  practical  character,  faithful  moreover  to  a 
religious  belief,  whose  propagation  will  he  for  ever 
the  great  touchstone  of  their  work ;  the  one  class, 
the  disciples  of  Palladio,  journeying  towards 
Vicenza  with  reverence,  to  iearn  how  he  built 
palaces  of  compo  with  cornices  of  lath  and  plaster, 
already  in  two  short  centuries  falling  to  decay, 
wretched  and  ruinous  !  the  other  stopping  long  at 
Verona,  dreaming  over  the  everlasting  art  of  the 
monuments  of  the  Scaligers,  and  of  the  nave  of 
Sta  Anastasia,  still,  though  five  centuries  have 
passed  with  all  their  storms  about  their  heads, 
fresh  and  beautiful  as  ever,  fit  objects  of  veneration 
for  the  artist  in  all  ages !  ” 

AVe  believe  that  in  architecture,  as  in  painting, 
there  is  an  increasing  desire  to  go  back  to  old  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  or  it  should  rather  be  said,  perhaps,  a  desire 
to  create  out  of  those  principles  that  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  growing  intelligence  and  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  age.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  During 
a  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  through¬ 
out  the  eighteenth  especially,  much  that  was  false 
in  principle,  and  very  questionable  as  regards  pure 
taste,  prevailed  in  art  of  every  kind  :  if,  therefore, 
we  wish  for  purer  art,  we  must  either  entirely 
forget  such  works,  or  remember  them  only  to  take 
warning  by  their  faults  and  failures.  But  from  the 
periods  antecedent  to  these,  much  may  be  derived 
both  profitable  for  us  to  know,  and  practicable  to 
apply  to  our  own  uses  and  wants. 

Mr.  Street  warmly  advocates  the  pointed  arch  in 
preference  to  the  round  arch,  so  frequently  visible 
in  the  architecture  of  the  Italian  Eenaissance  style, 
because,  “  as  in  the  pointed  arch,  we  have  not  only 
the  most  beautiful,  but  at  the  same  time  incom¬ 
parably  the  most  convenient  feature  in  construction 
which  has  ever  been,  or  which,  I  firmly  believe, 
ever  can  be,  invented,  we  should  not  be  true  artists 
if  we  neglected  to  use  it.” 

_  There  are  scattered  throughout  this  volume  cri¬ 
ticisms  so  sensible,  opinions  that  seem  to  us  so  just, 
and  remarks  so  truthful,  that  we  could  fill  two  or 
three  of  our  pages  with  them  for  our  own  pleasure 
and  for  the  edification  of  our  readers.  AVe  cannot 
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pass  by  the  following,  from  the  last  chapter  in  the 
book,  without  extracting  it : 

“  The  principle  which  artists  now  have  mainly 
to  contend  for  is  that  of  Truth  ;  forgotten,  trodden 
under  foot,  despised,  and  hated  for  ages  :  this  must 
be  their  watchword.  If  they  be  architects,  let  them 
remember  how  vitally  necessary  it  is  to  any  perma¬ 
nent  success  in  even  the  smallest  of  their  works  ; 
or  sculptors,  let  them  recollect  how  vain  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  has  been  their  abandonment  of  truth 
in  their  attempted  revival  among  us  of  what  in 
classic  times  were — what  they  no  longer  are — real 
representations  and  natural  works  of  Art ;  if  painters, 
let  them  remember  how  all-important  a  return  to 
first  principles  and  truth  in  the  delineation  of  nature 
and  natural  forms  is  to  them,  if  they  are  ever  to 
create  a  school  of  Art  by  which  they  may  he  re¬ 
membered  in  another  age. 

“  Finally,  I  wish  that  all  artists  would  remember 
the  one  great  fact  which  separates  by  so  wide  a  gap 
the  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters  of  the  best 
days  of  the  middle  ages  from  us  now — their  earnest¬ 
ness  and  their  thorough  self-sacrifice  in  the  pursuit 
of  Art  and  in  the  exaltation  of  their  religion.  They 
were  men  who  had  a  faith,  and  hearts  earnestly 
bent  on  the  propagation  of  that  faith ;  and  were  it 
not  for  this  their  works  would  never  have  had  the 
life,  vigour,  and  freshness  which  even  now  they  so 
remarkably  retain.  AVhy  should  we  not  three  cen¬ 
turies  hence  he  equally  remembered  ?  Have  wo 
less  to  contend  for,  less  faith  to  exercise,  or  less 
self-sacrifice  to  offer  than  they,  because  we  live  in 
later  days  ?  Or  is  it  true  that  the  temper  of  men 
is  so  much  changed,  and  that  the  vocation  of  Art 
has  changed  with  it  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  painter 
must  content  himself  to  paint  portraits  of  the  rich 
and  noble,  and  now  and  then  of  their  dogs  and 
their  steeds  ?  —  the  sculptor  to  carve  busts  of  his 
patrons? — and  the  architect  to  build  palaces  wherein 
they  may  indulge  in  every  extreme  of  unnecessary 
luxury  ?  Is  all  this  really  so,  or  is  it  not  rather 
true  that  the  vocation  of  artists  of  every  kind  is,  as 
it  always  was,  to  lead  and  not  to  follow  the  stream, 
to  show  by  their  lives  and  their  works  that  there 
may  still  be  something  of  the  sublime  and  the 
noble  about  man’s  works  even  in  the  midst  of 
effeminate  luxury,  and  that  Art,  even  after  the 
deadliest  and  longest  sleep,  can  once  more  buckle 
on  her  armour,  and,  full  of  the  generous  spirit  of 
the  men  of  old,  breast  all  difficulties  and  surmount 
all  opposition  with  the  one  thought  and  one  object 
of  doing  all  that  she  does  in  faith,  with  a  strong 
heart  and  earnest  purpose,  truth  always  before  her 
eyes,  and  manifest  in  all  she  does  ?  ” 

The  etchings  and  woodcuts,  about  seventy  in 
number,  and  all  carefully  executed  by  the  author, 
will  be  found  most  useful  to  the  professional  reader, 
and  highly  interesting  to  all. 


The  Development  of  the  Eeligious  Idea. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Ludwig 
Piiillipsohn,  with  Notes  by  Anna  Maria 
Goldsmid.  Published  by  Longman  &  Co., 
London. 

AVe  have  occasional  evidence  of  high-bred  and  in¬ 
telligent  women  devoting  their  time  and  ability  to 
subjects  which  are  supposed  to  be  only  fitted  for 
masculine  understandings,  and,  in  both  original 
composition  and  translations,  labouring  to  en¬ 
large  the  finite  information  of  the  general  com¬ 
munity  without  arrogating  to  themselves  either 
merit  or  distinction  for  what  is  evidently  a  “  labour 
of  love.”  Miss  Goldsmid  proves  by  the  thoughtful 
and  intelligent  quality  of  the  notes  appended  to 
this  interesting  volume,  that  she  thinks  as  a  man, 
and  feels  as  a  woman  :  she  has  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  Deborah  in  her  love  for  her  people,  but  she 
does  not  consider  it  a  proof  of  love  in  tlie'Jew  to 
hate  the  Gentile.  In  giving  this  translation  of  the 
work  of  a  man  held  in  high  estimation  amongst  his 
brethren  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany,  this 
accomplished  lady  has  rendered  a  service  to  our 
literature  which,  though  it  may  be  considered  more 
especially  interesting  to  “  the  remnant  of  the  house 
of  Israel,”  is  only  a  little  less  so  to  the  Christian. 
AVe  cannot  of  course  concur  in  or  sympathise  with 
many  of  Dr.  Phillipsohn’s  deductions,  but  we  may 
all  feel  grateful  for  his  information,  and  for  what 
his  translator  calls  the  “  elaboration  of  the  argu¬ 
ments,  which  are  at  once  patient  and  logical.” 
The  book  is,  perhaps,  most  remarkable  for  the 
reasons  it  gives  for  many  of  the  more  domestic  laws 
of  the  people  of  Israel ; — those,  for  instance,  with 
regard  to  abstinence  from  pork,  shell-fish,  &c. 
and  then  wisdom  is  substantiated  in  one  of  Miss 
Goldsmid’ s  notes,  by  a  letter  from  an  eminent 
medical  man,  who  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  even 
in  our  colder  climates  such  food  is  not  healthful, 
while  in  the  East  it  would  be  most  injurious.  Miss 
Goldsmid  differs  from  Dr.  Piiillipsohn  in  the  opi¬ 
nion,  so  prevalent  amongst  the  German  rationalists 
of  the  present  day,  that  the  Book  of  Isaiah  was 


written  at  two  different  periods,  and  by  two  different 
persons.  Miss  Goldsmid’s  arguments  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  conclusive  as  to  the  whole  of  this  magnificent 
portion  of  Holy  AVrit  being  the  production  of  one 
and  the  same  person.  AVe  cannot  avoid  expressing 
a  desire  that  Miss  Goldsmid  would  publish  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Jewish  Art,  dress,  and  the  various  cere¬ 
monies  which  still  exist  amongst  her  interesting 
people  in  the  various  parts  of  the  world  where  they 
are  still  to  be  found. 


The  Yarwood  Papers.  Edited  by  Cottam  Yar- 
wood.  Published  by  James  Hogg,  Edinburgh ; 
Groombridge  &  Sons,  London. 

AVe  imagine  “Cottam  YAarwood  ”  to  be  a  nom  cle 
plume,  but  the  projected  series  of  “  Thoughts  and 
Fancies,”  of  which  this,  the  first  number,  contains 
two  essaj-s — the  first  entitled  “  The  Cost  of  a  Culti¬ 
vated  Man,”  the  second,  “  Conversation  ” — these 
are  both  by  Henry  Giles ,  whom  we  believe  to  be 
an  American  :  the  little  volume,  in  its  dun-coloured 
paper  cover,  as  far  as  size  goes,  might  be  called  a 
thick  pamphlet,  and  the  plan  of  the  work  is  deve¬ 
loped  in  a  frank,  straightforward  introduction, 
printed  upon  the  cover ;  it  may  be  thought 
arrogant,  but  it  is  close  and  racy,  and  pro¬ 
duced  evidently  by  a  cultivated  and  self-sus¬ 
tained  mind  ;  it  is  -well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
literati,  as  few,  who  are  good  for  anything,  but 
have  “thoughts  and  fancies”  not  suited  for  a 
magazine,  as  magazines  are  now,  and  yet  really  of 
value,  and  would  be  valued,  if  there  was  a  medium 
for  their  publication  :  this  is  offered  by  “  Cottam 
Yarwood,”  provided  such  articles  have  stamina,  or 
originality — better,  of  course,  if  they  have  both. 
Able  thoughts  on  Art,  too  long  for  our  pages;  might 
amongst  these  papers  find  a  sanctuary,  and  if  from 
the  present  we  can  judge  of  the  future,  we  hope 
the  public  will  have  grace  to  appreciate  the  under¬ 
taking.  There  is  nothing  particularly  thoughtful 
or  fanciful  in  the  article  called  “Conversation,” 
but  “  The  Cost  of  a  Cultivated  Man  ”  is  eloquently 
and  gracefully  written,  full  of  expression,  and 
universal  in  conception  ;  if  it  had  been  steeped  in 
a  little  more  spirituality,  it  would  have  been  one 
of  the  most  elevated,  as  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  fervent  papers,  we  have  read  for  a 
long  time.  There  is  no  period  stated  for  the  next 
number,  but  we  shall  look  anxiously  for  it. 


The  Gardening  Book  of  Annuals,  comprising 
Concise  but  Accurate  Descriptions  of 
NEARLY  300  SrECIES,  WITH  FULL  INSTRUC¬ 
TIONS  for  their  Cultivation.  By  AVilliam 
Thomson.  Published  by  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
&  Co. 

Some  one  has  beautifully  and  truly  said,  “  a  flower 
in  a  cottage-window,  a  garden  neatly  kept,  proves 
that  virtue  and  peace  have  rule  within  the  house.” 
There  are  few  things  of  a  more  humanising  cha¬ 
racter  than  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  it  is  a 
pleasing  thing  to  know  that  many  of  our  largest 
employers  give  their  men  garden-ground  to  culti¬ 
vate  in  their  leisure.  Mr.  Thomson’s  little  book 
gives  information  which  every  young  gardener 
requires.  It  tells  of  the  mode  of  treating  annuals ; 
it  enables  every  one  easily  to  name  his  plant ;  and 
it  teaches  how  we  may  secure  from  the  spring  until 
the  autumn  a  succession  of  beautiful  flowers  at 
small  cost  and  with  but  little  labour.  AAre  have 
not  often  seen  a  work  in  which  so  much  informa¬ 
tion  is  given  within  so  limited  a  compass. 


The  British  AYorkman.  Published  by  Part¬ 
ridge,  Oakey,  &  Co.,  London. 

Amidst  the  mass  of  cheap  and  worthless  literature 
with  which  we  are  deluged,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able 
to  take  up  this  valuable  penny  sheet  of  beauty  and 
instruction,  and,  after  inspecting  its  engravings  and 
contents,  to  say,  “Here  is  something  not  only 
faultless,  but  likely  to  do  more  good  than  anything 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.”  The  illustrations 
are  appropriate,  well  drawn  and  engraved,  and  are 
worth  treble  the  price  of  the  paper  :  we  congratulate 
not  only  the  working-classes,  but  ourselves,  on  the 
possession  of  such  a  periodical,  and  offer  our  best 
thanks  to  the  enterprising  man  who  has  produced  it. 
Mr.  Smithies,  the  editor,  also  conducts  “The  Band 
of  Hope,”  a  most  valuable  paper  for  children.  Few 
men  have  been  more  useful  in  their  generation  than 
this  excellent  man. 


British  Antiquities  :  their  Present  Treat¬ 
ment  and  their  real  Claims.  By  A.  H. 
Rhind,  E.S.A.  Published  by  A.  &  C.  Black, 
Edinburgh. 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  substance  of  a  paper 
recently  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland  :  it  appeals  to  the  owners  of  property 
where  antiquarian  remains  exist,  to  protect  them 
from  decay  or  injury  —  an  appeal  in  which  we 
earnestly  join. 
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MARKS  OF 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  SMITHS. 


he  early  works  of  the 
artisans  who  practised 
on  the  precious  metals 
bear  no  impress  of  a 
private  nature  by  which 
they  might  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  each  other. 
We  do  not  indeed  meet 
with  any  notice  of  a  re¬ 
cognised  “  mark  ”  upon  gold  or 
silver  plate  before  the  fourteenth 
century.  At  this  time,  as  wealth 
increased,  and  the  more  settled 
habits  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  led 
them  to  decorate  their  tables  with 
flagons  and  cups,  enriched  by  the 
hand  of  the  silversmith,  the  extra  demand 
seems  to  have  originated  a  series  of  decep¬ 
tive  practices  in  dishonest  workmen,  who 
alloyed  their  metals  considerably,  thus 
damaging  the  fair  trader  and  robbing  the 
purchaser  also.  As  early  as  1260  an 
“  assay  ”  was  established  in  Paris  for  gold 
and  silver,  which  regulated  the  proper  alloy 
to  be  used  in  each  ;  aud  this  was  popularly 
known  throughout  Europe  as  “the  touch  of 
Paris,”  *  and  is  frequently  alluded  to  as  the 
standard  for  gold  and  silver  wares  in  the 
earliest  charters  of  the  English  Goldsmiths’ 
Company.  The  statute  granted  by  Edward 
III.  to  the  latter  fraternity  in  the  year  1300  is 
remarkable  for  containing  the  earliest  notice 
of  a  distinctive  mark  ;  he  orders  all  works  to 
be  “  signee  de  une  teste  de  Leopart.”  The 
mark,  therefore,  was  a  peculiarly  national 
one,  for  the  old  French  “  leopart  ”  is  the 
heraldic  term  for  the  lion  passant  guardant 
which  appears  on  the  arms  of  England, 
originally  borne  by  our  sovereigns  as  lords 
of  Poitou.  The  statute  declares  that  un¬ 
principled  traders  “  made  false  work  of  gold 
and  silver,  as  bracelets,  lockets,  rings,  and 
other  jewels,  in  which  they  set  glass  of 
divers  colours,  counterfeiting  true  stones  ; 
and  did  put  more  alloy  in  the  silver  than 
they  ought,  which  they  sold  to  those  who 
had  no  skill  in  such  things.”  t  It  therefore 
ordained  that  all  gold  and  silver  works 
should  be  sold  openly,  and  only  at  the 
King’s  Exchange  or  at  the  recognised  shops, 
“  and  that  none,  pretending  to  be  gold¬ 
smiths,  shall  keep  any  shops  but  in  Cheap?'X 
In  the  statute  of  the  thirty-seventh  year  of 
the  same  reign,  mention  is  again  made  of 
the  king’s  mark,  conjoined  with  that  of 
the  artificer  ;  and  it  gives  the  Goldsmiths’ 

*  i.e.,  examination  by  tlie  touchstone,  used  formerly 
as  a  test  for  gold. 

t  Herbert's  “  History  of  the  Twelve  Great  Livery 
Companies  of  London.” 

t  Cheap,  now  Cheapside,  was  the  great  London 
thoroughfare,  and  the  charter  further  explains  the 
reason  for  this  by  stating  that  “  many  of  the  trade  kept 
shops  in  obscure  turnings,  and  by-lanes  and  streets,” 
fraudulently  buying  and  selling,  and  rendering  detec¬ 
tion  difficult. 


Company  the  privilege  of  going  from  shop 
to  shop  to  test  the  metals  used  by  workmen, 
and  if  found  to  be  alloyed  beyond  the  legal 
standard,  the  work  was  to  be  broken  up 
and  forfeited  to  the  king.  It  is  enjoined 
that  “  none  do  work  gold  unless  it  be  as 
good  as  the  assay  of  the  mystery,*  or  silver 
unless  a3  good  or  better  than  the  king’s 
coin,”  and  that  when  completed  it  shall  be 
brought  to  the  hall  to  be  assayed,  and  that 
such  as  will  bear  the  touch  shall  be  marked 
“with  the  owners’  and  assayers’  marks”  and 
afterwards  stamped  “  with  the  Liberds  liede 
crowned.”  These  old  customs  are  still  re¬ 
tained,  and  articles  now  sent  to  be  marked, 
are  stamped  if  good,  but  if  bad  are  crushed 
into  a  mass  of  metal  and  so  returned  to  the 
maker,  who  thus  loses  the  whole  of  his 
labour  on  the  work.  If  such  work  be  com¬ 
posed  of  various  pieces,  such  as  a  cande¬ 
labrum,  each  separate  piece  is  stamped,  before 
the  whole  are  put  together,  as  it  is  obvious 
that  deception  might  be  practised  in  the 
quality  of  the  metal  if  one  part  only  of  such 
work  was  “  hall-marked.” 

The  assay  was  effected  by  a  portion  of  the 
metal  being  removed  by  a  tool,  and  this 
was  anciently  termed  the  “  borihl,”  from 
the  huril  or  burin ,  fised  to  obtain  it.  On 
early  works  a  wavy  or  zig-zag  line  marks 
the  place  where  the  tool  passed  ;  and  it  is 
most  frequently  seen  on  old  German  plate. 

The  standard  for  gold  allowed  by  the 
assay  when  first  introduced  with  the  coin¬ 
age,  was  of  twenty-four  cai-ats  fine,t  or  pure 
gold,  and  from  Henry  III.  to  Edward  III. 
it  remained  so  ;  it  was  subsequently  twenty- 
three  carats,  three  and  a-half  grains  fine, 
and  half  a  grain  alloy.  Under  the  rule  of 
Henry  VIII.  it  Avas  debased  to  twenty 
carats,  but  he  occasionally  issued  crowns  of 
gold  at  twenty-two  carats.  This  latter 
amount  of  alloy  became  the  usual  one,  and 
was  fixed  by  royal  authority  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  still  continues  so  under  the 
name  of  the  “old  standard.”  In  1798  an 
act  was  passed  allowing  gold  articles  to  be 
made  of  a  lower  or  worse  standard,  viz.,  of 
eighteen  carats  of  fine  gold  out  of  twenty- 
four  ;  such  articles  were  to  be  stamped  with 
a  crown  and  the  figures  18  instead  of  the 
lion  passant,  to  distinguish  them. 

The  standard  of  silver  has  always  (with 
the  exception  of  about  twenty  years)  been 
eleven  ounces,  two  dwts.,  and  eighteen  dwts. 
alloy  to  the  pound  ;  and  was  distinguished 
by  the  term  sterling  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  when  it  first  occurs.  Under  that 
of  William  III.  an  act  was  passed  to  alter 
the  standard  of  silver  to  ten  ounces,  ten  dwts., 
and  sixteen  dwts.  alloy  ;  this  act  continued 
in  operation  for  twent}r-two  years,  being 
repealed  in  1719  when  the  “old  standard  of 
England”  was  restored,  ns  it  still  remains. 

The  standard  for  gold  therefore  now  is 
twenty-two  carats  of  fine  gold,  and  two  of 
alloy.  For  silver,  eleven  ounces,  two  dwts. 
of  fine  silver,  and  eighteen  dwts.  of  alloy  in 
every  twelve  ounces  or  pound  troy. 

The  early  attempts  to  debase  metals, 
which  have  been  already  alluded  to,  led  to 
the  enactment  of  severe  laws  against  de¬ 
linquents.  In  France,  Philip-le-bel,  in  his 
ordonnance  of  1275,  notices  the  fraudulent 
custom  of  mixing  lead  and  white  metal 
“pour  composer  un  metal  ayant  toute 
l’apparence  de  l’argent  pur,”  and  in  1313  a 
solemn  conclave  was  held,  where  it  was  en¬ 
acted  that  fine  and  imprisonment  should 


*  The  old  term  for  any  trade  which  required  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  learn,  was  craft  or  mystery. 

t  The  carat  is  a  term  used  by  refiners,  whereby  they 
certify  a  certain  composition  of  weights  used  in  assaying 
and  computing  standard  gold,  and  this  carat  contains 
either  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  pound,  or  the  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  an  ounce,  troy. 


follow  all  who  neglected  to  mark  (“poimjon”) 
their  work  by  the  authorised  marker,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Corporation  of  Goldsmiths 
of  Paris.  In  order  tliat  the  private  mark 
of  each  maker  should  be  known,  each  stamp 
was  impressed  on  a  sheet  of  copper  and 
kept  by  the  company  for  reference,  having 
the  name  of  the  worker  attached.  One  of 
these  tables  is  preserved  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  at  Ghent,  containing  all  the  names 
and  marks  of  the  goldsmiths  of  that  city  in 
1454  ;  we  engrave  the  four  first  on  the  list, 

©  ch\<M  4 

Iwm+aWwL 

the  commencing  name  being  that  of  Corne¬ 
lius  de  Pont,  a  man  of  great  reputation  in 
his  own  day  ;  who  adopted  a  mark  which 
formed  a  rebus  of  his  own  name.  The 
large  C  being  the  initial  of  his  Christian 
name  ;  and  the  ermine  spot  in  its  centre, 
called  bont  in  the  Flemish  language,  stand¬ 
ing  for  his  surname.  The  Goldsmiths’  Com¬ 
pany  of  London  still  possess  a  similar  cop¬ 
per  tablet,  impressed  with  a  vast  variety  of 
the  marks  of  ancient  members  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity,  in  columns  of  various  sizes  for 
various  work,  and  which  are  emblems  or 
symbols,  such  as  a  rose,  heart,  flower,  &c. 
The  earliest  of  such  marks  discovered  on 
a  piece  of  plate  is  the  heart  here  engraved, 
which  is  impressed  on  the  spoon  once 
\  1  belonging  to  Henry  VI.,  and  which 
v  was  given  by  that  unfortunate  mon¬ 
arch  to  Sir  Ralph  Pudsey,  in  1463,  after  the 
battle  of  Hexham,  and  is  now  preserved  at 
Hornby  Castle,  Westmorland.  Mr.  Octa¬ 
vius  Morgan,  who  first  published  this  mark 
in  the  “  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Insti¬ 
tute,”  vol.  ix.,  dates  its  manufacture  to 
the  year  1445,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 

1234  5  6  78 

having  a  Lombardic  H  (Fig.  1.  of  the  group 
above)  and  which  corresponds  with  that 
date,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
goldsmiths  of  using  a  different  letter  to 
denote  the  year  in  which  each  article  was 
fabricated.  The  principles  on  which  these 
annual  letters  were  constructed,  are  cycles  of 
twenty  years  ;  a  new  alphabet  being  always 
adopted  at  the  end  of  each  period.  When, 
therefore,  a  certain  letter  is  found  to  belong 
to  a  certain  year  that  is  proper  to  its  order, 
the  character  of  the  cycle  of  twenty  years 
is  obtained.  Py  these  means,  Mr.  Morgan 
has  been  able  to  construct  a  table  from 
1438,  taking  this  Lombardic  H  as  the  type 
of  the  letters  used  from  1438,  when  A  was 
used,  to  1457,  when  V  terminated  the 
alphabet,  as  it  usually  did,  the  last  four 
letters  never  being  adopted  as  marks.  The 
alphabet  from  1458  to  1477  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  The  type  of  that  used  from 
1478  to  1497  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  2,  which 
is  upon  “  the  anathema  cup  ”  at  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  bearing  date  1497 — 
that  date  expressing  its  gift  to  the  college, 
but  the  letter  denoting  the  year  of  its 
manufacture  to  have  been  1481.  The 
alphabet  from  1498  to  1517  was  the  church 
text  small  letters,  with  split  tops,  like  Fig. 
3,  copied  from  Sir  Thomas  Leigh’s  cup, 
belonging  to  the  Mercers’  Company  of 
London,  and  denoting  its  manufacture  in 
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1499.  From  1518  to  1537,  Lombardic 
letters,  cusped  inwards,  were  used,  similar  to 
Fig.  4.  Plain  Eoman  capitals  were  used 
from  1538  to  1557.  Small  black  letters,  not 
capitals,  from  1558  to  1577  ;  and  they  may 
be  distinguished  more  readily  from  the 
church  text  small  letters,  to  which  they 
bear  resemblance,  by  being  in  an  escutcheon, 
accompanied  by  another  stamp  of  a  lion 
passant.  From  1578  to  1597  plain  Eoman 
capitals  were  used  in  an  escutcheon  with  a 
lion  passant.  Lombardic  letters,  cusped 
outwards,  as  in  Fig.  5,  were  used  from  1598 
to  1617,  from  which  period  to  the  present, 
an  almost  perfect  series  has  been  obtained 
by  the  indefatigable  research  of  Mr.  Morgan. 
Small  italic  letters,  as  exhibited  at  Fig.  6, 
were  used  from  1618  to  1637.  The  ancient 
court  hand  capitals  were  adopted  from  1638 
to  1657.  Our  alphabet  of  those  used  from 
1696  downwards  will  exhibit  their  form, 
except  in  two  instances — that  of  the  letters 
C  and  D  forming  Figs.  7  and  8  of  our  series. 
The  similarity  of  these  two  alphabets  might 
puzzle  those  who  would  date  old  plate, 
but  that  the  earliest  alphabet  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  marks  of  a  leopard’s  head 
and  a  lion  passant ;  while  the  more  modern 
one  has  the  figure  of  Britannia,  and  the 
lion’s  head  erased,  for  marks.  More  diffi¬ 
culty  may  be  experienced  in  detecting  the 
alphabet  used  from  1678,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  lion  passant,  as  the  earlier 
ones  are ;  they  differ,  however,  in  form,  being 
bolder  and  squarer  than  the  earlier  letters. 

The  following  is  the  court  hand  alphabet 
which  succeeded  this  : 


.  A  1696 
.  .  B  1697 
.  C  1698 
.  .  D  1699 
.  E  1700 
.  .  F  1701 
.  G  1702 
.  .  H  1703 
.  I  1704 
.  .  K  1705 
.  L  1706 
.  .  M  1707 
.  N  1708 
.  .  O  1709 
.  P  1710 
.  .  Q  1711 
.  E  1712 
.  .  S  1713 
.  T  1714 
.  .  Y  1715 


6- 

k 

r 

i- 

%■ 

* 

& 

a 

4>. 

& 

B 


This  was  succeeded  by  the  following 
alphabets  : — 

A  to  V  from  1716  to  1735. 


a  to  u 
a  to  e 
a  to  u 
A  to  U 
a  to  u 
a  to  m 


1736  —  175 5. 
1756  — 1775. 
1776  —  1795* 
1796  —  1815.+ 
1816— 1835.J 
1836  — 1855. 


the  letter  L  in 
clieon,  denoting 
been  made  in 
leopard’s  head 


$ 


For  the  better  comprehension  of  the 
style  and  arrangement  of  the  usual  marks, 
we  engrave  two  early  examples.  The  first 
is  from  an  Apostle  spoon,  which  from  the  ft 
impressed  on  it,  was 
made  in  1501.  It 
has  also  the  leopard’s 
head  erased.  On  the 
bowl  at  the  end  of 
the  handle  is  the  “  mark  ”  of  the  goldsmith, 
which  is  of  very  curious  form,  being  similar 
in  construction  to  the  old  “  merchants’ 
marks  ”  seen  so  commonly  on  tombs,  painted 
windows,  and  seals,  during  the  middle  ages, 
when  rich  traders  not  having  the  right 
to  “bear  coat-armour,”  adopted  variable 
marks  of  this  kind  in  place  of  it.  Our 
second  example  is  from  a  cup  in  the  Bernal 
Collection,  found  in  pulling  down  an  old 
house  in  Essex  :  upon  it  are  three  marks  ; 
an  escut- 
it  to  have 
1528,  the 
crowned, 

and  the  initials  of  its  maker’s  name. 

In  the  year  1700  (12  Wm.  III.)  it  was 
enacted  that  the  maker’s  mark  should  con¬ 
sist  of  the  two  first  letters  of  his  surname, 
that  this  should  be  followed  by  the  others, 
consisting  of  the  lion’s  head  erased,  “the 
figure  of  a  woman  commonly  called  Britan¬ 
nia,”  the  arms  of  the  cities  where  the  plate 
was  assayed,  and  “also  with  a  distinct  and 
variable  mark  or  letter,  annually  changed 
on  election  of  new  wardens,  to  show  the 
year  when  such 
plate  was  made.” 
We  here  engrave 
an  example  of 
these  marks  copied  from  a  silver  candle¬ 
stick  ;  the  letter  C  on  the  last  escutcheon, 
denotes  it  to  have  been  made  in  1698. 

In  1762  (2  Geo.  III.)  the  gold  and  silver 
smiths  were  ordered  to  mark  their  works 
with  the  first  letters  of  their  Christian  and 
surnames,  the 
leopard’s  head, 
the  lion  pas¬ 
sant,  and  the  variable  letter  to  mark  the 
year  ;  all  which  are  exhibited  in  our  cut, 
copied  from  a  ladle  which  (as  the  letter 
shows)  was  manufactured  in  1765. 

In  1784  (24  Geo.  III.  cap.  53)  a  new 
mark  was  enacted  to  be  used,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  king’s  head, 
RjO  which  was  added  to  the 
others,  making  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  number  of  five  marks,  including  the 
maker’s.  The  leopard’s  head  occasionally 
disappears  on  more  modern  plate  ;  thus 
the  mark  here  co¬ 
pied  from  a  table¬ 
spoon  manufactured 
in  1814,  is  without  it.  It  will  be  noticed 
in  both  the  latter  instances  that  the  maker’s 
private  mark  accompanies  his  initials  after 
the  fashion  of  the  ancient  artisans. 

In  1798  (38  Geo.  III.  cap.  69)  goldsmiths 
were  authorised  to  use  gold  of  18  carats 

*  These  letters,  though  precisely  similar  to  what 
were  used  from  1736  to  1755,  may  be  distinguished  by 
being  accompanied  by  the  sovereign’s  head  after  1784. 
The  earlier  ones  have  the  leopard’s  head  and  lion 
passant  only. 

t  These  Roman  capitals  are  accompanied  by  the 
sovereign’s  head. 

t  This  alphabet  may  be  distinguished  by  the  sove¬ 
reign’s  head. 


fineness,  to  be  marked  with  a  crown,  and 
the  figures  18  to  denote  its  variation  from 
the  purer  standard.  These  marks  stood  in 
place  of  the  lion  passant. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  four  marks  are 
used  on  plate,  independent  of  the  maker’s 
initials  or  symbols.  Viz.  : — 

I.  The  Standard  Mark,  being — 

For  Gold. 

A  lion  passant,  for  England. 

A  thistle,  for  Scotland. 

A  liarp  crowned,  for  Ireland. 

For  Silver. 

A  lion's  head  erased. 

The  figure  of  Britannia. 

II.  The  Hall  Mark,  being  : — 

A  leopard's  head  crowned,  for  London. 

A  castle ,  for  Edinburgh. 

Hibernia,  for  Dublin. 

Five  lions  and  a  cross,  for  York. 

A  castle,  for  Exeter. 

Three  wheatsheaves  and  a  dagger,  for 
Chester. 

Three  castles,  for  Newcastle. 

An  anchor,  for  Birmingham. 

A  crown,  for  Sheffield. 

A  tree  and  fish,  for  Glasgow.* 

III.  The  Duty  Mark,  which  is — 

The  head  of  the  sovereign .+ 

IV.  The  Date  Mark,  which  is — 

A  letter  of  the  alphabet  (changed 
yearly). 

Foreign  marks  offer  a  wide  field  for  in¬ 
vestigation  ;  and  it  is  one  at  present  little 
occupied.  Those  which  were  used  are 
chiefly  made  up  from  the  arms  or  badges  of 
the  towns.  Thus  the  mark  for  Antwerp  is 
the  open  hand,  two  of  which  appear 
on  the  shield  of  arms  of  that  city,  im¬ 
mortalising  the  old  legend  of  its  foun¬ 
dation  by  Brabo,  J  one  of  the  fabled 
chieftains  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  destroyed  a 
giant,  living  where  the  city  now  stands,  who 
summoned  every  sailor  to  pay  toll  to  him 
as  he  passed,  and  if  he  refused,  the  giant 
punished  him  by  cutting  his  right  hand  off 
and  casting  it  into  the  river. 

The  arms  of  the  city  of  Augsburg  is  a 
pine-apple  ;  and  hence  it  appears  © 
as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  (jp 
work  of  its  goldsmiths,  who  added  ” 
thereto  their  initials,  as  exhibited  in  the 
cut  ;  copied  from  a  nef  (a  ship-like  cup  for 
confections)  made  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  goldsmiths  of  Augsburg  were  of 
European  renown  for  the  beauty  and  taste 
of  their  metal-work.  It  is  very  common 
to  find  cups  of  their  manufacture  entirely 
fashioned  in  the  shape  of  a  pine-apple. 

The  old  mark  of  Amsterdam  is  here  given  ; 
it  is  generally  known  as 
“  the  old  Warper  mark.” 

It  is  frequently  combined 
with  the  lion  rampant,  as  w 
in  our  second  example, 
which  exhibits  a  group  of  mai'ks  on  an  old 


X 

X 


*  From  a  paper  by  W.  Chaffers,  F.S.A.,  in  “Notes 
and  Queries, ”vol.  vii.  Mr.  O.  Morgan,  in  the  “Journal 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute,”  vol.  ix.,  says  that  the 
right  of  assay  was  confined  by  the  statute  of  2  Henry  VI. 
to  Norwich,  York,  Newcastle,  Lincoln,  Bristol,  Salis¬ 
bury,  and  Coventry.  Norwich,  as  early  as  1567,  used 
the  arms  of  the  city  for  its  mark  ;  the  rose  and  crown, 
and  a  rose  sprig,  were  also  used  there.  But  the  proper 
marks  of  all  these  towns  are  derived  from  their  arms. 
Scotland  originally  used  St.  Andrew’s  cross,  and  the 
castle  for  Edinburg,  where  for  along  time  plate  was 
marked  only.  Glasgow  adopted  its  arms  (as  above)  in 
the  reign  of  George  III.  Now  all  the  Scottish  plate  is 
known  by  the  Thistle,  and  the  Irish  by  the  Harp. 

f  This  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  duty  has  been  paid  ; 
it  is  not  placed  on  watch-cases,  as  they  are  exempted 
from  duty.  Gold  pays  at  the  rate  of  17s.  per  ounce ; 
and  silver  Is.  6 d.  ;  which  the  Goldsmiths’  Companies 
collect  for  the  government,  levying  a  small  charge  to 
reimburse  themselves  for  marking,  and  the  expense  of 
making  the  assay. 

t  This  apocryphal  character  is  said  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  country  of  Brabant,  from  his  own. 
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Apostle  spoon,  where  they  are  both  com¬ 
bined  with  the  initials  of  the  maker’s  name, 
I.H.K.,  and  the  letter  Y.,  indicative  of  the 
year,  after  the  fashion  of  the  English  marks. 
So  popularly  known  was  the  purity  of  our 
standard,  that  in  1608  the  king  sent  from 
England  Walter  Basbee,  assay-master  to 
Goldsmiths’  Hall,  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  for  him  a  standard 
of  gold  and  silver  in  his  mint,  equivalent  to 
that  in  the  Tower  of  London,  which  shows 
the  high  estimation  in  which  that  standard 
was  held  upon  the  continent.  The  mark 
now  used  on  Russian  silver  is  here 
engraved  ;  and  it  is  generally  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  numerals  84, 
to  denote  the  number  of  parts  of 
pure  silver  in  the  100 :  thus  84  fine ,  16 
alloy  =  100.  The  sceptre,  anchor,  and 
grapnell,  are  the  mint-mark  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  The  date-mark  and  maker’s  name 
are  also  generally  added. 

The  most  complete  series  of  national 
marks  hitherto  published,  are  those  of  the 
French  artisans  before  the  great  Revolution. 
They  are  given  by  Lacroix  and  Sere,  in 
their  “  Histoii'e  de  L’Orfevrerie-Joaillerie,” 
Paris,  1850.  We  select  for  cuts  twenty-four 
specimens  of  the  most  curious  of  these 
marks,  and  describe  the  entire  series  : — 


1  2  3  4  5 

Abbeville  .  A  Bee. 

Agen  .  Clock-hands  {Fig.  1.) 

Aix .  A  Wheatsheaf. 

Alais  .  A  Wing. 

Alenqon .  A  Spider. 

Amiens  and  Montdidier  A  Cross-bow  (Fig.  2). 

Angers  .  A  Backet-bat. 

Angouleme .  A  Pig’s  head. 

Apt . .  A  Pah-  of  Scales. 

Arles  .  Head  of  a  Crozicr. 

Arras  .  A  Chair. 

Avalon  .  A  Bull’s  Head. 

Avesnes  .  A  Shovel. 

Aurillac .  A  Jack-boot  (Fig.  3). 

Autun .  A  Shoe-buckle. 

Auxerre .  A  Candlestick. 

Bailleul .  A  Mariner’s  Compass. 

Bar-le-Duc  . {  A  Fis*h  and  Flower  ^ 

Bar-sur-Aube  .  A  Girdle  (Fig.  5). 

Bayonne .  A  Bird-cage. f 

Beaucaire  .  A  Coffee-pot. 

Beaune  .  A  Drinking-glass. 

Beauvais . .  A  Fish. 

Bergues-St.-Yinox  ....  A  Watch-seal. 

BesanQon  .  A  Corkscrew/;  (Fig.  6). 

Beziers  .  A  Trumpet. 

Blois  .  An  Urn. 

Bordeaux  .  An  Unicom. 

“•SEST1"  au<^  |  A  Cardinal's  Hat. 


§- 


7  8  9  10  11  12 

Bourg-en-Bresse  .  A  Watch-chain  (Fig.  7). 

Bourges  .  A  Barn’s  Head. 

Brest,  Lesneven,  and  V  .  . 

Landerneau  . . j  A  Ship. 

Caen .  A  Ploughshare. 

Cahors .  A  Dog  seated. 

Calais .  A  Spur. 

Cambrai .  A  Horse’s  Head. 

Carcassone,  Castelnaud-  1  ,  ,  ,, 

ary,  &  Limoux  j  A  covered  Cup. 

Castres  .  A  Bell. 

Chalons-sur-Soane  ....  A  Key. 
Chalons-sur-Marne  ....  A  Key-handle. 

*  The  fish  is  the  barbel. 

t  Another  mark  is  also  used,  displaying  the  arms  of 
the  city. 

_  t  In  addition  to  this  mark,  another  was  used,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  C’s  back  to1  back,  surmounted  by  a  fleur- 
de-lis. 


Chartres .  A  Bird  flying  upward. 

Chateau- Gonthier .  A  Pair  of  Compasses. 

Chateau-Thierry .  A  Cock. 

Chatellerault .  A  Burnisher  (Fig.  8) . 

Chatillon-sur-Seine ....  A  Castle. 
Chaumont-en  -  Bassigny  A  Half-moon  (Fig.  9). 

Clermont  Ferrand .  A  Tree. 

Cognac  .  A  Spear-head. 

Colmar  .  A  Glove. 

Compiegne .  A  Stag’s  Head. 

Coutances  .  An  Inkstand. 

Daligre  ci-devant  Ma-  1  A  Porrillger, 

Dieppe  .  A  Flat  Fish. 

Dijon  .  A  Globe  in  Stand. 

Dinan .  An  Anchor. 

Dole .  A  Funnel. * 

Douai .  Its  Arms  (Fig.  10). 

Draguignan  .  A  Wheat-ear. 

Dunkerque .  A  Sea- weed  (Fig.  11). 

Etampes .  A  Lobster. 

Falaise  .  A  Lancet. 

Fecamp  .  A  Stirrup. 

Fontenay-le-Comte  ....  A  Torch  lighted. 

Gien  .  An  Arrow. 

Gisors .  A  Plant  (Fig.  12) . 

Grasse .  A  Table -fork. 

Grenoble .  A  Dolphin. 


THs 


13  14  15  16  17  18 

Guise  and  Yervins  . . . .  {  of  a  Staff 

Havre .  A  Flag. 

Issoire  .  An  Acom. 

Issoudun  .  A  Cup. 

Joinville .  AYane. 

La  Charite .  An  Aspergillum. 

Lafere .  A  Flower  (the  Pink). 

Landrecy  .  An  Eraser  (Fig.  14) . 

Langheac  .  A  Carpenter’s  Buie. 

Langres .  A  Clasp-knife. 

Laon  .  An  Artichoke. 

La  Bochelle  .  A  Griffin. 

Laval  .  A  Frog. 

Le  Yigan  . .  A  Gridiron. 

Liesse  (N.  D.  de)  ...  A  Hatchet. 

Lille  .  A  Bird  flying  to  the  right. 

T  .  (  A  Porter’s  Basket  (Fig. 

Limoges . j  15y  J 

Lisieux  .  A  Cornucopia;. 

t  (  An  Heraldic  Label  of 

Longwy . |  three  points. 

Lons-le-Saulnier .  A  Lamp  lighted. 

Lorient  .  A  Blazing  Star  (Fig.  16). 

Louduu  .  A  Lanthorn. 

Lunel . . .  A  Pine-cone. 

Luqon .  A  Shuttle. 

Lyon  .  A  Lion’s  head. 

Macon .  An  open  Hand. 

Manosque  .  A  Book  closed. 

Mans  (le)  .  A  Flower  (the  Tulip) . 

,r  .  (A  Lozenge  engrailed 

Mantes  . {  (Fig.  17). 

Marennes  .  An  Oyster. 

Marseille  .  A  Bow  of  Bibbon. 

Mauberge  .  An  Eye. 

Meaux  .  A  Cat  seated. 

Melle  .  An  Ear. 

Melun .  An  Eel. 

Mende .  A  Butterfly. 

Mezieres .  A  Cannon. 

Metz  .  A  Peacock. 

Milhau  f  A  Flower  (Meadow  Saf- 

Montargis  .  A  Hand-comb. 

Montaubon .  A  Steel-yard  (Fly.  18). 

Montpellier  .  A  Chemist’s  Betort. 

Morlaix  .  A  square  Pillar. 


Narbonne  .  A  Tobacco-pipe. 

Nevers  .  A  Bottle. 

Nimes  .  A  Porcupine. 

Niort  .  A  Cooking-pot. 

*  A  counter-mark,  similar  to  that  of  Besamjon,  was 
used  also  by  the  community ;  it  varied  in  the  C’s  being 
surmounted  by  a  ducal  coronet. 


Noyon .  A  Bottle-stand. 

Orleans  . {  Bustof  Joan-of-Arc  (Fig. 

Paris  .  A  Crowned  P.  (Fig.  21). 

Parthenay .  A  Fish  (the  Skate). 

Pau .  A  Cow. 

pThfi’abSi.^!°.mb.e.^ } APear  with  three  leaves- 

Perigueux .  A  Snail. 

Perpignan .  A  Bat. 

Pezenas .  A  Bake. 

Poitiers  .  A  Turkish  Cap. 

Pons-en-Saintonge  ....  A  Beehive. 

Pontoise .  A  Flower  (the  Clove).* 

Provins  .  The  Provence  Bose. 

Puy-en-Yelay  (le)  ....  A  Pulley  (Fig.  22). 

Quimper .  A  Handsaw. 

Beims .  A  Bunch  of  Grapes. 

Bennes  .  A  Monkey  seated. 

Bethel  .  A  Quiver  of  Arrows. 

Biez .  A  flat  Cup  with  Handle. 

Biom  .  A  Cross  molime. 

Bochefort  .  A  Fragment  of  Bock. 

Bodez .  A  Yase.f 

Bouen .  A  Branch  with  Apples. 

Sables  (le) .  A  Lamb  passant. 

Saintes  .  A  Jewelled  Clasp. 

Saint-EspritandBagnols  A  Crow  standing. 

Saint-Flour  .  A  Squirrel. 

Saint-Germain-en-laye .  A  Necklace. 

St.  Jean-D’Angely _  A  Tooth. 

Saint-Lo .  A  Club. 

Saint-Malo  .  A  Hammer. 

Saint  Maixent .  A  Fly. 

Saint  Martin  (Ile-de-Be)  A  Pair  of  Snuffers. 

S  ainte-  Menehould  . . . .  {  A  2  Watering-pot  (Fig. 

Saint  Omer  .  A  Dog  passant. 

Saint  Quentin  and  Pe-  j  ^  Sword-handle. 

Salins .  A  Pig. 

Saumur .  A  Silver  Milk-jug. 

Sedan .  Head  of  Apollo,  radiated. 

Semur-en-Auxois .  The  Caduceus. 

Senlis .  A  Kidney. 

Sens  .  Small  Helmet,  feathered. 

Soissons . /Vizored  Helmet  with 

(  Shoulder-piece. 

Strasbourg .  A  Pear  without  leaves.  J 

Tarascon .  A  Pah-  of  Scissors  open. 

Thouars .  Head  of  Mercury. 

Toul  .  Head  of  a  Negro. 

Toulon  .  A  Hand-chaise  (Fig.  24). 

Toulouse .  A  Trowel. 

Tours .  A  Parrot. 

Trevaux .  A  Vine-leaf. 

Troyes .  A  Bell-pull. 

Valenciennes .  A  Flower  (the  Daisy). 

Tf  i  (  Head  of  Apollo  (turned 

Val°Snes . {  to  left). 

Yannes  .  An  Almond  opened. 

Verdun  .  The  Fleur-de-lis. 

Versailles  .  Head  of  W olf. 

Vesoul .  A  Double  Fan. 

Vitry-le-FranSais . {  BiistM  Soldier  in  cocked 

TT,^  /  Hawk  preparing  to 

. (.  mount. 

This  very  perfect  and  diversified  series 

of  marks,  used  by  a  nation  which  has  been 
always  distinguished  for  its  taste  in  working 
the  precious  metals,  will,  with  its  accom¬ 
panying  engravings,  give  the  best  notion  of 
the  variety  and  extent  of  those  which  were 
adopted  by  the  gold  and  silver  smiths  of 
past  times.  The  importance  of  such  marks 
to  the  manufacturer  cannot  be  controverted ; 
while  the  guarantee  given  to  the  public, 
when  they  are  conjoined  to  the  “hall-marks” 
of  each  company,  is  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  to  fair  and  honourable  dealing.  It  has 
been  customary  in  modern  times  to  mark  ficti¬ 
tious  plate  with  a  series  of  stamps  to  deceive 
a  casual  glance,  but  they  may  at  once  be 
detected  by  their  total  want  of  meaning. 

A  third,  and  concluding  paper,  will  be 
devoted  to  artists’  marks. 

F.  W.  Fairholt. 

*  This,  though  similar  to  the  pink  of  Lafdre,  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  bend  to  the  left,  the  other  going  to 
the  right. 

t  As  this  mark  in  some  degree  resembles  that  of 
Blois,  the  name  of  the  town  is  also  marked  thus : — 
no 

DEZ 

t  This  is  the  only  distinction  mado  from  that  used  at 
Payrat. 
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THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 


FISHER-BOYS  :  COAST  OF  NORFOLK. 

W.  Collins,  R.A.,  Painter.  A.  Will  more.  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  3  ft.  8  in.  by  2  ft.  93  in. 

English  landscape-painting — by  which  is  meant 
the  representation  of  the  picturesque  scenery  of 
our  native  country  in  a  purely  English  expres¬ 
sion — had  one  of  its  earliest,  as  well  as  ablest 
exponents  in  William  Collins  :  he  delighted  in 
our  woodlands  and  our  seashores,  in  our  cottages, 
peasantry,  and  fishermen,  and  not  even  the 
classic  land  of  Italy  could  tempt  him  to  turn 
aside  his  pencil  from  its  accustomed  occupation, 
except  for  a  short  period,  as  if  to  show  the 
world  that  he  could  paint  the  beautiful  in  nature 
wherever  he  found  it.  He  had  made  England  so 
completely  his  own  field  of  action,  that  when  he 
returned  from  his  continental  tour,  and  exhi¬ 
bited  the  first-fruits  of  his  visit,  the  frequenters 
of  the  Royal  Academy  rooms  could  not  re¬ 
cognise  their  old  friend  in  his  foreign  garb.  “  It 
was  amusing,”  says  his  son  and  biographer,  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins,  “  to  see  many  of  the  gazers  at  his 
new  productions,  looking  perplexedly  from 
catalogue  to  picture,  and  from  picture  back  to 
catalogue,  to  assure  themselves  that  they  really 
beheld  any  of  ‘  Collins’  works  ’  in  the  bright 
southern  scenes  displayed  before  them.  What¬ 
ever  their  opinions  were  of  the  change  in  the 
painter’s  subjects,  there  was  no  falling  off  in  the 
interest  with  which  his  new  experiments  were 
regarded.”  The  “  Scene  near  Lubiaco  ”  and  its 
companions  were  examined  with  the  same 
general  attention  which  had  formerly  been 
bestowed  on  “  The  Fisherman’s  Departure,”  or 
“  The  Stray  Kitten.” 

The  history  of  the  picture  which  is  here  en¬ 
graved,  and  the  judicious  comments  upon  it — 
comments  both  true  and  judicious,  though 
traced  by  the  hand  of  filial  regard — are  taken  from 
the  biography  just  referred  to.  The  writer  is 
speaking  of  the  pictures  painted  by  his  father  in 
1818  : — “  The  ‘  Scene  on  the  Coast  of  Norfolk,’  a 
sea-piece  full  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the  painter’s 
works  of  this  description,  is  to  be  noticed  first 
among  these  pictures,  both  from  its  own  in¬ 
trinsic  merits,  and  from  the  fortunate  destiny 
that  it  achieved.  At  the  annual  dinner  given 
by  the  Academy  to  the  patrons  of  modern  Art, 
Sir  George  Beaumont  (to  whom  my  father  had 
been  lately  introduced)  intimated  to  him  that  the 
late  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  become  the  purchaser 
of  his  sea-piece.  He  had  barely  time  to  express 
his  acknowledgments  to  Sir  George,  ere  they 
were  joined  by  the  late  Lord  Farnborough  (then 
Sir  Charles  Long),  who  informed  them  that  the 
Prince  Regent  had  been  so  delighted  with  the 
picture  at  the  private  view  of  the  day  before, 
that  he  desired  to  possess  it.  Mr.  Collins  replied 
that  he  had  just  sold  his  work  to  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  that  under  such  embarrassing  circum¬ 
stances  he  knew  not  how  to  act.  Observing  that 
the  matter  might,  he  thought,  be  easily  settled, 
Sir  C.  Long  introduced  the  painter  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  who  expressed  his  willingness  to 
resign  his  purchase  to  his  royal  competitor,  and 
gave  Mr.  Collins  a  commission  to  paint  him 
another  sea-piece  for  the  next  Exhibition.  The 
picture  was  accordingly  delivered  to  the  Prince, 
and  is  now  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor 
Castle.  The  honest,  uncompromising  study  of 
nature,  the  high  finish,  the  softness  and  purity 
of  tone,  united  with  power  and  brilliancy  of 
effect,  apparent  in  all  parts  of  this  work,  combine 
to  make  it  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  high  ap¬ 
proval  it  gained.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple 
than  the  scene  it'depicts : — the  level  beach,  in  fine 
perspective,  running  into  the  middle  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  from  the  foreground;  two  boys  with  fish,  and 
a  fisherman’s  hut  at  the  right  hand ;  the  sea  at 
left  ;  the  sky  above  charged  with  a  mass  of 
light,  airy  cloud,  from  behind  which  the  sun¬ 
light  is  breaking  in  faint,  misty  rays,  are  all  the 
materials  of  the  composition  ;  but  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  such  consummate  truth  and  skill,  as 
to*' give  to  the  picture  that  genuine  appearance  of 
originality  and  nature  which,  in  all  works  of 
Art,  is  the  best  ’guarantee  of  their  value,  as 
possessions  which  are  always  welcome  to  the 
eye,  and  never  too  familiar  to  the  mind.” 


i 

THE  ART  OF  ARCHITECTURE, 

IN  RELATION  TO  SANITARY  IMPROVEMENT.* 


A  year  has  passed  away  since  London  was  the 
scene  of  terrible  calamities.  A  mysterious 
visitant  came  to  startle  men  into  a  sense  of  the 
danger  in  which  they  live,  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  remediable  causes  of  disease,  and  from 
the  unfailing  consequences  —  wretchedness  and 
crime.  Many  circumstances  contributed  to 
attract  the  influence  of  the  epidemic  from  time 
to  time,  to  one  or  other  of  the  foci  of  pestilence 
which  our  metropolis  is  permitted  to  retain. 
The  growth  of  civilisation,  and  advantages  at¬ 
tending  the  congregation  of  people  in  towns, 
do  not  allow  of  indifference  to  those  natural 
laws  which  have  been  almost  utterly  neglected 
during  many  years.  On  the  contrary,  as  it  is 
needless  to  argue  now,  it  becomes  the  more 
necessary  to  attend  to  such  laws  ;  whilst,  for 
carrying  out  the  requisite  provisions,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  numbers  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  matter 
of  positive  convenience. 

It  forms,  however,  no  part  of  the  ordinary 
office  of  the  Art-Journal  to  enquire  into  defec¬ 
tive  municipal  government,  or  into  those  general 
principles  of  science,  and  details  of  practice, 
connected  with  the  improvement  of  towns,  and 
places  of  habitation,  which  are,  we  hope,  about 
to  be  treated,  with  a  view  to  something  like 
energy  of  action.  Still,  if  there  be  any  topic 
that  would  justify  extensive  departure  from 
ordinary  practice  of  journalism,  it  is  one  so  im¬ 
mensely  important  as  this  is,  even  to  our  par¬ 
ticular  readers. 

For  the  present,  we  touch  upon  the  scientific 
and  constructive  questions,  involved  in  sanitary 
measures,  with  views  relating  to  art, — though 
we  hope  to  show,  not  unworthy  of  regard,  with 
reference  to  any  future  manifestation  of  the 
alarming  and  deadly  presence.  For  this,  the 
season  has  now  recurred.  The  same  sun  of 
“  glorious  summer,”  that  invests  with  beauty 
every  object  in  nature — which  creates  the  land¬ 
scape,  and  animates  the  productions  of  archi¬ 
tectural  art — generates  in  the  fetid  alleys  of 
towns,  seeds  of  human  destruction,  both  as  to 
body  and  mind.  “What  a  piece  of  work  is 
man  !  ”  Surely  a  thing  so  “  noble  in  reason  ” — 
“  the  beauty  of  the  world  !  the  paragon  of  ani¬ 
mals” — should  not  ever  shroud  himself  from 
the  contemplation  of  that  external  beauty  which 
fosters  the  nobility  of  his  reason, — should  not 
reject  the  healthful  and  mind-purifying  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  Beautiful,  whether  in  the  landscape, 
or  in  works  of  art, — shutting  out  the  “  brave  o’er- 
hanging  firmament  ”  almost — “  this  majestical 
roof  fretted  with  golden  fire” — for  truly,  “a 
foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours.” 

It  is,  we  presume,  by  no  means  necessary  to 
show  in  these  pages,  that  there  is  a  sanitary  state 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body, — that  the 
former  contributes  to  and  even  creates  the 
latter ;  nor  necessary  to  tell  our  readers  that  the 
mind,  formed  and  fashioned  by  what  it  receives 
through  the  eye,  is  elevated  and  strengthened, 
and  capacitated  for  the  work  which  it  will  have 
to  do,  and  the  trials  to  which  it  must  be  sub¬ 
jected,  by  having  received  the  impress  of  beau¬ 
tiful  objects.  If  the  case  be  not  entirely  this, 
for  what  does  the  beautiful  exist  2  and  might 
not  the  whole  world  be  to  us — 

“  *  *  *  ever-during  dark, 

******** 

*  *  *  a  universal  blank 

Of  Nature’s  works  *  *  * 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.” 

Yet  there  are  persons  insensible  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  influence.  “  Pent  in  wynds  and 
closes  narrow  accustomed,  though  not  be¬ 
come  constitutionally  acclimatised,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  sight  of  surfaces  of  mere  brickwork  and 
paving  ;  the  idea  has  probably  not  occurred  to 
them,  that  health  and  mental  vigour  may  suffer 
from  other  causes  than  mere  over-crowding  and 
noxious  atmosphere.  Perhaps  there  may  be  an  ad¬ 
mirable  capability  in  the  human  frame  for  accom¬ 
modating  itself  to  conditions  and  situations, — 


*  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  this  article  was  in  type 
for  a  number  of  our  J ournal,  somewhat  earlier  in  the 
season. — Ed.  A.-J. 


though  the  compensating  power  can  hardly  go 
to  the  extent  of  a  radical  change  in  the  human 
organism.  It  may  have  been  ascertained,  that  indi¬ 
viduals  can  at  length  find  themselves  divested 
of  the  sense  of  pain  or  annoyance,  originally 
given  to  them  as  a  means  of  precaution.  But, 
though  the  perception  be  deadened  ;  as  it  also 
is  admitted,  a  positive  injury  to  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple  may  continue.  This  which  is  true  of  the 
human  frame,  seems  to  us  of  equally  obvious 
existence,  as  to  the  perception  of  beautiful 
objects.  People  are  found  to  live  apparently  in 
contentment,  in  districts  injurious  to  health,  or 
ungrateful  to  that  intellectual  sense  of  which  the 
eye  is  the  medium.  But  in  each  case,  whilst 
there  is  direct  injury ;  as  we  conceive,  there  is 
one  further — reflected  on  the  one  seat  of  impres¬ 
sion  from  the  other.  Indeed  as  to  the  perceptive 
sense,  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  faculties 
are  in  a  healthy  state  only  whilst  they  are  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  Not  to  keep  the  intellectual  powers 
in  progression,  is  admittedly  to  allow  them 
to  go  back. 

We  might  perhaps  be  called  upon  to  notice, 
as  tending  to  arrest  the  conclusion  we  were 
coming  to — that  it  is  amongst  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery  of  Europe,  that  we  find  a  popula¬ 
tion  often  wanting  in  capacity  for  appreciating 
it.  But,  were  such  argument  seriously  brought 
forward,  we  might  find  no  difficulty  in  meeting 
it,  by  reference  to  those  other  circumstances  of 
isolated  situation,  or  political  condition,  which 
had  allowed  a  low  state  of  general  education  to 
be  perpetuated,  and  which  must  be  unfavourable 
to  the  higher  emotions.  Why  some  of  the  most 
fertile  and  beautiful  districts  of  the  globe,  like 
Spain  or  Southern  Italy,  are  now  peopled  by 
races  degenerate  as  to  much  that  might  conduce 
to  the  appreciation  and  production  of  beautiful 
or  other  intellectual  conceptions,  is  a  problem  too 
extensive  and  difficult  for  us,  but  which  we  can 
hardly  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  enter 
into  here.  On  the  contrary,  even  should  it 
appear  that  disadvantages  of  soil  and  position 
have  sometimes  beeu  the  very  incentives  to 
political  freedom  and  high  civilisation,  it  would 
be  rather  for  others  to  show  that  such  disadvan¬ 
tages  are  to  be  preferred  as  matter  of  choice. 
Still,  in  this  country,  we  have  yet  to  work  out  all 
the  advantages  of  our  position — to  discover  to 
what  great  results  in  Art,  public  efforts,  no  less 
than  political  freedom,  are  tending ;  whilst  as 
yet,  there  is  no  precedent  to  refer  to,  where  all 
such  advantages  have  been  enlisted  on  a  side, 
combined  with  those  derived  from  wealth  of 
beauty  in  Nature  and  Art.  All  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  there  must  have  been  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  reason,  arising  probably  in  climate 
and  natural  scenery,  leading  to  the  wonderful 
supremacy  in  Art,  which  Italy  formerly,  during 
many  centuries,  retained,  and  which  seems  to 
have  risen  superior  to  all  counteracting  agencies. 

Instances  are  to  be  found  of  high  cultivation 
of  Art,  indeed  under  opposite  circumstances  of 
political  freedom  and  general  education.  In 
the  Italian  States,  liberty  was  merely  nominal 
— unless  we  are  to  regard  as  liberty,  the 
revolutionary  power,  so  often  exercised,  of 
subverting  the  government.  However  difficult 
it  is  to  extenuate  certain  acts  of  those  who 
secured  the  direction  of  affairs, — it  is  to  those 
very  individuals  that  the  Italian  cities  owe  the 
architectural  beauty  which  contrasts  with  the 
inanimate  appearance  of  London  streets.  With 
every  deduction  made,  we  doubt  whether 
history  records  instances  elsewhere,  (unless  in 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria)  of  such  devotion  of 
the  advantages  of  wealth  and  station,  to  the 
fosterage  of  efforts  by  those  great  educators 
and  civilisers — the  men  engaged  in  the  walks 
of  literature  and  Art.  In  Greece,  however, 
Art  is  to  be  viewed  as  essentially  the  creation 
of  the  people,  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  free 
institutions. 

Wheresoever  excellence  in  Art  has  been 
attained,  there  we  should  doubtless  discover 
much  beauty  of  scenery  and  effect,  in  nature. 
That,  we  may  reasonably  infer,  had  contributed 
to  the  production  of  the  excellence.  The  Greek 
architecture,  wherein  there  is  no  direct  imitation, 
is,  we  believe,  the  very  school  of  Art  that  was 
founded  upon  the  most  intense  study  of  nature. 
In  the  Gothic  and  Saracenic  styles,  still  there  is 
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evidence  of  the  debt  due  to  natural  forms, — 
however  divergent  the  manner  of  treating  the 
model,  or  however  varying  in  merit  was  the 
result. 

The  love  of  the  beautiful  —  if  earnest,  and 
real  —  whether  in  nature,  or  in  Art,  is  the 
same  in  its  salutary  effects  upon  the  mind. 
The  architecture  of  London  streets  fails  to 
produce  a  fair  measure  of  these  effects, — not 
because  it  is  destitute  in  interest  and  particular 
merit,  but  because  it  is  devised  on  a  general 
erroneous  principle.  As  we  shall  shortly  show, 
it  is  variety  that  is  required, — amongst  archi¬ 
tectural  features  themselves, — and  by  the  agency 
of  that  contrast  of  natural  forms  with  structural, 
which  affords  the  utmost  expression  of  beauty 
to  architectural  art. 

If  the  mens  Sana  can  exist  only  with  the  sound 
body,  the  pleased  and  tranquil  mind  will 
equally  be  found  essential  to  general  health. 
The  same  attraction  to  the  beauty  of  nature 
that  draws  forth  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  is 
capable  of  modified  operation  with  some  bene¬ 
ficial  result  within  the  cities  themselves.  For 
that,  however,  our  streets  and  squares,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  buildings,  require  a  principle 
of  disposition  very  different  from  what  prevails 
at  present.  What  is  that  which  actually  ob¬ 
tains?  We  look  to  the  localities  where,  last 
year,  the  cholera  found  its  chief  victims. 

In  the  heart  of  the  town,  but  a  few  paces 
removed  from  the  chief  scenes  of  public  resort, 
is  a  district  composed  of  narrow  streets  and 
courts,  absolutely  destitute  of  tree,  or  flower,  or 
pleasing  prospect  —  as  it  is,  we  might  say, 
of  line  or  trace  of  architectural  art.  There  are 
many  uninviting  localities  in  the  metropolis  ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  worse  than 
the  district  north  of  Golden  Square, — laid  out 
with  more  complete  disregard  of  the  advantages 
of  symmetry,  and  of  the  capabilities  of  well- 
ordered  distribution  of  space  in  streets  and  open 
places.  Putting  aside  a  single  church,  and 
whatever  waifs  and  strays  there  may  happen  to 
be  in  the  windows  of  the  old  curiosity  shops  of 
Ward  our  Street,  we  believe  there  will  hardly  be 
found  throughout  the  labyrinth  of  streets  over  a 
wide  area  east  of  Regent  Street,  a  single  object 
of  Art  or  architectural  design  calculated  to 
arrest  the  attention.  If  there  be  any  structures 
of  the  class  of  public  buildings,  they  are  wholly 
uunoticeable ;  and  the  houses  closely  huddled 
together,  are  mean  and  destitute  of  grace, 
or  ornament.  Even  enriched  doorways,  common 
in  many  old  parts  of  the  town,  are  singularly 
wanting  here.  But,  it  is  not  the  absence  of 
elaboration  and  ornament,  that  we  regret.  The 
most  casual  examination  of  the  locality  would 
we  think  show  the  reasonableness  of  our  belief, 
that  the  chance  of  recovery  from  illness,  to 
a  person  of  desponding  temperament,  would 
be  infinitely  less  in  such  a  district  than  in 
one  of  the  principal  squares,  or  other  inviting 
quarters, — and  that,  without  regarding  difference 
of  atmosphere.  In  the  one  locality,  a  cheerful 
frame  of  mind  will  be  maintained — of  the 
greatest  value  in  preventing  attacks  (known 
to  be  induced  by  the  opposite  state)  or  in 
warding  off  the  consequences  of  disease  :  iu  the 
other,  the  spirits — from  the  first  depressed — will 
invite  attacks,  and  rapidly  succumb  to  them. 
There  is  indeed  in  many  of  the  more  favoured 
quarters  which  we  refer  to,  little  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion  of  architectural  detail  (which  many  mistake 
for  the  sole,  or  at  least  the  most  valuable 
part  of  architecture  :  there  is,  moreover,  a  real 
and  lamentable  deficiency  of  taste.  But, 
even  in  streets  like  Harley  Street  and  Baker 
Street, — whether  it  be  from  greater  symmetry 
and  proportion  in  the  houses,  or  from  .'appa¬ 
rent  spaciousness,  in  addition  to  what  there 
is  in  reality, — there  is  not  the  depressing  in¬ 
fluence  which  we  discover  in  the  aspect  of  the 
less  important  neighbourhood.  It  may  be  said, 
that  we  are  predisposed  to  the  detection  of 
what  we  find  to  be  characteristics  of  one 
district.  But,  our  belief  is  that  such  influences 
are  always  operating  on  the  mind  even  of  the 
uninformed  observer — according  to  the  measure 
of  the  case — from  the  object  before  the  eye. 
The  motto  of  the  Royal  Academy  catalogue 
some  seasons  back,  said  (only  in  choice  Latin) 
that,  the  learned  understand  the  reason  of  A  rt, — 


the  unlearned,  the  pleasure.  In  the  same  spirit 
of  truth,  we  venture  to  say  it  is,  we  can  set 
forth,  that  there  are  those — we  will  not  say 
learned ,  but  habituated  to  enquiry  into  these 
questions  —  who  discover  the  operation  of  a 
baneful  influence  and  trace  the  same  to  the 
source,  though  the  mind  of  some  observers 
may  have  been  unconscious  of  the  gradual 
deterioration,  which,  through  the  medium  of 
the  eye,  their  mental  and  physical  constitution 
was  undergoing.  It  would  be  not  impertinent 
to  our  subject,  could  we  quote  the  words  of 
a  celebrated  physician  ;  who  lately,  in  the  case 
of  an  enquiry  whether  walking-exercise  would 
benefit  a  convalescent,  replied,  in  effect,  that  it 
would  depend  entirely  upon  how  the  eye  and 
mind  could  be  occupied  in  the  locality  selected. 
In  short,  it  is  no  far-fetched  theory,  as  some 
might  deem,  but  a  well-advised  deduction 
from  veritable  evidence,  that  the  uninviting 
character  of  street  architecture  in  London,  had 
something  to  do  with  the  awful  devastation, 
which  twelve  months  since  in  certain  localities 
prevailed.  Various  causes  were  at  the  time 
mentioned,  as  furnishing  explanation  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  epidemic,  'and  of  its  disastrous 
character,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Golden 
Square.  All  these  were  deserving  of  attention, 
and  some  were  no  doubt  rightly  regarded  as  the 
chief  source  of  attraction  to  the  spot.  We  are, 
however,  struck  by  the  disadvantages  of  another 
kind,  in  which  those  are  placed,  who  dwell  in 
a  district  that  would  ((appear  to  have  almost 
been  planned  to  induce  anything  but  a  cheer¬ 
ful  tone  of  mind.  In  cities  which  have  been 
subjected  to  still  more  terrible  visitations,  as 
in  the  case  of  New  Orleans  recently,  men 
have  entered  into  pleasure  and  excitement  as 
the  only  means  of  combatting  the  fatal  ten¬ 
dency  to  depression.  The  same  account  is 
given  of  the  scenes  during  the  great  plague 
of  London.  We  are  not  justifying  the  excesses 
that  are  recorded  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  any 
unnecessary  depression  of  the  spirits  may  be 
fatal  iu  its  results.  Again,  if  you  would  arrest 
the  spread  of  drunkenness  in  towns,  you  must 
charm  the  eye  with  inviting  objects,  and  extended 
prospects ;  not  block  up  both  physical  and  mental 
vision,  in  uninteresting  streets,  and  close- 
walled  alleys.  For  precisely  similar  reasons, 
if  you  would  have  the  body  in  the  proper  con¬ 
dition  to  resist  the  attacks  of  disease,  you 
must  have  provided  a  cheerful  tone  of  mind  by 
means  of  ordinarily  surrounding  objects.  To  do 
otherwise  is  to  leave  the  spirit  sunk  and  apathe¬ 
tic,  and  in  a  condition  incapable  of  supporting 
the  vital  principle. 

The  co-existence  of  offensiveness  to  sight  and 
injury  to  health,  from  the  present  state  of  the 
river  Thames,  is  not  more  obvious  than  is  to 
our  mind,  the  fact  of  the  identity  (of  operation  of 
the  circumstances  we  have  just  been  noticing. 
Moreover,  from  the  same  abiding  places  of 
disease,  and  the  attendant  destitution,  proceed 
those  repulsive  figures — which,  as  it  has  been 
remarked,  are  never  to  be  seen  except  on 
occasions  of  popular  commotion, — the  classes 
dangereuses  of  capitals — ready  to  wreak  an  un¬ 
reasoning  vengeance  upon  any  object  that  may 
be  at  hand.  We  visit  the  mad  instruments  of 
these  excesses  with  imprisonment ;  perhaps  we 
succeed  in  infusing  terror  about  repetition  of 
outbreaks  for  some  considerable  time.  But,  so 
long  as  those  disregard  incontrovertible  evi¬ 
dence,  who  have  the  power  to  reason  out  the 
real  causes — influences  of  condition,  locality  and 
place  of  abode,  operating  though  imperceptibly 
on  the  mind — so  long  do  we  allow  the  soil  to 
exist  out  of  which  will  inevitably  germinate 
new  shoots  of  the  same  rank  and  pestilent 
growth. 

The  misfortune,  however,  is  that  many  refuse 
to  see,  what  it  would  be  by  no  means  hopeless  to 
get  removed.  It  is  common  to  do  this, 
even  in  regard  to  a  matter  now  so  far  beyond 
denial,  as  that  certain  quarters  of  London  are  in 
a  condition  fatal  to  health,  and  that  out  of  such 
condition  come  the  inevitable  consequences— 
misery,  ignorance,  and  crime.  Therefore,  we 
shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  our  idea  of  com¬ 
prising  with  the  same  class  of  influences,  one 
acting  on  the  mind  through  the  eye,  is  viewed 
as  what,  when  people  wish  to  extinguish  a 


theory,  they  call — “altogether  Utopian." — The 
district  about  Golden  Square  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  buildings 
and  communications  have  been  laid  out  without 
regard  to  considerations  of  Art  and  sanitary 
economics.  We  have  merely  happened  to  call  to 
mind  a  case  where  the  concurrence  of  an  un¬ 
usually  virulent  manifestation  of  cholera,  with  a 
repulsive  character  of  street  architecture,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  something  more  than  a  singular 
coincidence.  The  truth  is,  that  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  London,  scarcely  any  at¬ 
tention  has  been  paid  to  such  disposition  of 
the  buildings  as  might  have  been  readily  pro¬ 
ductive  of  considerable  effect,  even  without  that 
expenditure  upon  fa9ades,  which  rises  up  a  sort 
of  bugbear  to  the  eyes  of  any  one  to  whom  you 
speak  of  beauty  of  design  in  architecture.  To 
convey  the  best  idea  of  what  is  most  required, 
let  a  plan  of  London  be  placed  side  by  side  with 
one  of  the  French  capital.  Without  knowledge  of 
the  decorative  character  of  individual  structures, 
it  is  at  once  seen  that  in  the  latter  case  there  is 
a  feeling  for  Art,  displayed  in  the  judicious 
arrangement  of  vistas  with  reference  to  squares 
and  places,  and  to  the  sites  of  public  buildings. 
There  is  evident  design  in  the  one  case  :  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  there  is  the  same  element 
with  similar  materials  in  London.  Such  excep¬ 
tions  as  there  may  be  at  Kensington  Gardens, 
and  St.  James’s  and  Regent’s  Parks,  serve  only 
to  prove  the  main  fact.  In  the  first-mentioned, 
the  meanness  of  one  of  the  palaces  of  England 
fails  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  effect  that  springs 
from  the  conjunction  of  the  regular  forms  of 
architecture  with  sylvan  scenery.  A  similar 
happy  effect  is  seen  in  the  view  of  the  Horse 
Guards  from  the  west-end  of  St.  James’s  Park. 
Generally,  however,  in  the  Parks,  no  arrange¬ 
ment  whatever  has  been  adopted  beyond  simple 
provision  of  a  space  with  trees  and  grass,  the 
intersecting  it  with  walks,  and  the  supplying  an 
enclosing  railing,  gates,  and  lodges — all  of  the 
most  contemptible  character.  The  squares, 
which  are  so  numerous,  are  devised  on  the  same 
absence  of  principle,  and  are  often  as  though  spe¬ 
cially  placed  where  they  would  least  contribute 
to  the  character  of  the  surrounding  neighbour¬ 
hood.  When  we  have  named  Trafalgar  Square, 
— almost  the  only  instance  left  to  exemplify  our 
meaning,  is  one  heretofore  much  vaunted  line  of 
thoroughfare.  Be  it  observed,  that  whatever 
effect  has  been  justly  ascribed  to  the  architecture 
of  Regent  Street,  is  due  not  to  details  of  architec¬ 
ture  —  which  are  indeed  of  a  very  inferior 
character — but  to  the  general  plan  adopted,  and 
to  occasional  effective  grouping  of  masses.  In 
short,  there  has  been  an  object  beyond  the 
mere  provision  of  a  communication  between  St. 
James’s  and  Regent’s  Parks.  Originally  com¬ 
mencing  from  the  effective  screen  and  portico'of 
Carlton  House,  the  street  now  starts  from  the 
ample  area  of  Waterloo  Place ;  where  the  eye 
can  take  in  some  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the 
metropolis — with  the  trees  of  the  Park  and 
gardens.  The  architecture  in  the  column  and 
in  some  of  the  buildings,  is  not  all  that  could  be 
desired  :  but  alterations  in  the  latter  will 
probably  be  made  tending  to  improvement.  At 
least,  let  it  be  noticed,  that  the  first  step  has  not 
been  neglected  ; — inasmuch  as  the  elements  for 
symmetrical  disposition  of  the  buildings  have 
been  provided.  Of  the  architect  Nash,  it  has 
been  observed  by  Mr.  Gwilt,*  that  he  “was 
beyond  doubt  a  person  of  great  taste  ;  ”  though, 
neglect  of  detail  in  regard  to  the  proportions  of 
orders  and  cornices  —  arising  from  defective 
early  education  —  interfered  with  the  entire 
expression  of  “  the  ideas  of  a  very  bold  imagina¬ 
tion.”  But  for  these  defects,  the  same  writer 
feels  confident  that  the  new  street  “  would  not 
have  been  exceeded  in  beauty  by  many  in 
Europe.”  It  is  however  just  now,  less  to  the 
important  question  of  detail  in  individual  build¬ 
ings,  that  we  would  direct  attention,  than  to 
those  attributes  of  expression  in  which  the 
excellence  of  the  architect’s  design  has  been  so 
far  admitted.  Such  merit  is  comprised  in  the 
general  effort  after  variety  of  character, — whether 
by  the  combination  of  the  Circuses,  or  the  Crescent 
at  the  top  of  Portland  Place,  or  the  introduction 
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of  the  Quadrant.  The  latter  was  a  means  of 
getting  over  a  difficulty,  which,  it  seems  to  us, 
gives  the  author  some  title  to  be  deemed  an 
artist.  Ground  intended  for  the  prolongation 
of  the  line  of  street,  was  unexpectedly  taken  and 
appropriated  for  the  County  Fire  Office.  The 
line  was  therefore  continued  on  a  new  plan  ;  and 
whatever  the  merits  of  the  architectural  details, 
the  general  disposition  of  the  street,  both  as 
regards  the  introduction  of  the  Quadrant,  and 
the  position  of  the  Fire  Office,  may  be  considered 
as  greatly  improved.  But,  that  which  seems  to 
us  the  best  exemplification  of  the  effect  to  be 
derived  by  the  simple  grouping  of  the  elements 
of  street  architecture,  is  comprised  in  the  position 
and  plan  of  the  church  of  All-Souls’,  Langham 
Place.  It  is  no  part  of  our  present  business  to 
refer  to  the  spire  which  procured  for  the 
architect  so  much  ridicule  :  we  have  only  to  say 
that  the  position  of  the  building,  and  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  to  the  position,  with  the  circular 
portico  itself,  are  throughout,  singularly  happy. 
We  repeat,  however,  that  we  instance  the  line 
of  Regent  Street,  not  as  showing  what  might  be, 
but  as  the  nearest  approach  that  we  happen  to 
have,  to  the  expression  of  those  effects  which 
should  be  constantly  sought  for.  Except  parts 
of  the  town  of  Bath,  laid  out  by  the  architect 
Wood,  we  can  call  to  mind  no  other  sufficient 
example.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  might  not  be 
difficult  in  a  proper  combination  of  vistas 
with  open  spaces,  to  gain  all  the  advantages 
of  perspective,  with  the  variety  which  is 
such  a  necessary  relief.  Mere  length  of  straight 
street,  without  fresh  objects  to  catch  the  eye, 
is  apt  to  be  oppressive  on  the  wayfarer ;  and 
would  be  so,  even  were  the  architecture 
much  above  the  average  of  the  longer  London 
streets.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  amount 
of  enclosed  garden  space  in  the  ordinary 
squares,  should  not  contribute  more  to  the 
variety  which  we  instance  as  desirable.  A 
mile  of  chesnut  trees  at  Bushey  Park,  or  the 
Long  Walk  at  Windsor,  have,  perhaps,  variety 
in  foliage,  which  could  not  be  gained  by  mere 
architecture.  However,  in  the  London  streets, 
the  very  advantages  of  space  and  extent  are  left 
productive  of  monotony.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  mere  square,  oblong,  or  circle,  should 
be  the  only  forms  for  gardens,  and  why  some 
degree  of  taste  should  not  be  found  in  the  en¬ 
trances  and  enclosures.  Professor  Cockerell 
has,  we  think,  suggested  that  the  streets  of  com¬ 
munication  and  exit,  which  generally  produce  the 
lines  of  the  square,  might  sometimes  be  set-in— 
the  breadth  of  a  house,  from  the  angle, — so  that 
on  appi’oaching  the  square  by  one  of  the  streets, 
the  eye  would  rest  more  upon  the  trees  than  it 
can  do  at  present, — thus  breaking  what  might 
otherwise  be  the  sameness  of  the  vista.  In 
Bath  we  believe  it  is,  that  there  is  a  Circus 
entered  by  streets,  which  do  not  continue  in  a 
direct  line  across ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  so 
disposed,  that  the  end  of  a  street  is  terminated 
by  an  architectural  feature.  Variety,  again, 
might  be  produced,  by  placing  the  streets  of 
entrance  on  the  line  of  the  diagonals  of  the 
square,  or  by  planting  a  house  obliquely  at 
angles,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  in  Bel- 
grave  Square.  Such  contrivances  are  not  to  be 
universally  adopted,  nor  indeed  are  any  others ; 
but  enough  may  have  been  said  to  show  that 
more  elements  of  variety,  if  not  architectural 
character  and  good  taste,  might  prevail  in  our 
metropolis,  than  exist  at  present.  Hitherto,  our 
towns  have  grown  up  on  no  general  plan.  Open 
spaces  are  found  like  Finsbury  Square,  attached 
to  the  side  of  a  great  thoroughfare,  rather  than 
grouped  symmetrically,  and  with  reference  to 
the  effective  and  economic  allotment  of  ground. 

But  the  amount  of  open  space  which  there  is 
in  London,  might  be  turned  to  better  account  in 
other  ways.  If  so  many  examples  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  even  in  England,  were  not  to  be  in¬ 
stanced,  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  beautiful  effect  which  is  to  be  produced 
in  garden  enclosures  by  very  easy  and  simple 
means.  The  mere  orderly  arrangement  of  a  few 
geometrical  compartments  of  space  —  here 
planted  with  shrubs,  and  there  laid  with  even  stone 
pavement — and  of  pedestals,  or  boundary-stones ; 
in  short,  what  popularly  goes  by  the  name 
of  Dutch  or  Italian  gardening,  really  can 

be  made  productive  of  far  greater  variety  and 
beauty  than  formal  iron-railings,  and  square  or 
serpentine  walks,  which  would  seem  to  be  the 
limit  of  effort  in  London  gardening;  whilst 
we  believe  it  to  be  capable  of  demonstration,  that 
the  geometrical  principle  in  distribution,  with 
the  introduction  of  some  of  the  humble  adjuncts 
of  architectural  Art,  really  affords,  with  the  com¬ 
bination  of  natural  forms,  a  distinct  source  of 
beauty.  But,  in  the  principal  squares,  sunk 
areas,  terraces,  balustrades,  bold  flights  of  steps, 
fountains,  vases  and  statues,  should  not,  as  now, 
be  universally  wanting.  We  have  ventured  to 
urge  some  time  since  in  these  pages,  that  it  was 
to  such  accessories  that  some  of  the  best  archi¬ 
tecture  in  Europe  owed  much  of  its  expression. 
We  mentioned  the  advantage  which  would  result 
from  throwing  down  the  lines  of  blank  wall, 
which  were  too  often  interposed  between 
buildings  and  the  public  thoroughfare.  We  sug¬ 
gested — in  such  cases  as  that  of  the  wall  of 
the  garden  of  Grocers’  Hall,  in  Princes  Street, 
by  the  Bank— the  pictorial  effect  which  would 
result  from  substituting  a  screen  of  columns. 
Those  who  would  judge  of  the  probable  effect  of 
such  a  feature,  may,  now  that  the  screen  of 
Carlton  House  is  no  longer  in  existence,  form 
some  approximate  idea,  from  that  which  was 
lately  placed  by  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  in 
front  of  his  house  in  Grosvenor  Street ;  though 
there,  the  scenic  effect  is  incomplete  by  reason 
of  the  absence  of  trees,  whilst  the  architecture 
is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  what  in  such  cases 
there  might  be.  The  entrance  of  Hyde  Park  may, 
however,  be  mentioned.  There  is  no  reason, 
under  any  circumstances,  why  a  mere  blank 
wall  should  be  the  means  of  shutting  in  a 
house  ;  and  it  would  be  certainly  a  graceful  act 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  owners  of  such 
houses,  if,  instead  of  presenting  a  constant 
source  of  injury  to  public  taste,  they  would  take 
such  simple  means  as  are  within  their  power,  of 
contributing  to  the  elevation  of  it.  Indeed,  we 
are  prepared  to  argue  that  one  right  in  such 
matters  is  in  no  degree  with  the  owner  of 
ground,  but  with  the  public. 

On  the  subject  of  enclosures  to  town-houses, 
it  may  be  well  to  fortify  our  opinion  by  that  of 
an  authority  so  competent  as  Sir  William  Cham¬ 
bers.  We  quote  from  the  account  of  Burlington 
House,  in  Britton  and  Pugin’s  “  London,”  hap¬ 
pening  to  have  that  work  at  hand.  The  author 
of  the  “  Treatise  on  Civil  Architecture  ”  says  : — - 
“  The  gates  of  parks  and  gardens  are  com¬ 
monly  shut  in  with  an  .iron  gate ;  and  those  of 
palaces  should  likewise  be  so,  or  else  left  entirely 
open  all  day,  as  they  are  both  in  Italy  and 
France  ;  for  the  grandeur  of  the  building,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  domestics,  horses,  and  carriages, 
with  which  the  courts  are  frequently  filled, 
would  give  a  magnificent  idea  of  the  patron,  and 
serve  to  enliven  a  city.  In  London,  many  of 
our  noblemen’s  palaces  towards  the  street  look 
like  convents :  nothing  appears  but  a  high  wall 
with  one  or  two  large  gates,  in  which  there  is  a 
hole  for  those  who  choose  to  go  in  or  out  to 
creep  through  :  if  a  coach  arrives,  the  whole  gate 
is  opened  indeed ;  but  this  is  an  operation  that 
requires  time,  and  the  porter  is  very  careful  to 
shut  it  again  immediately,  for  reasons  to  him 
very  weighty.  Few  in  this  vast  city  suspect,  I 
believe,  that  behind  an  old  brick  wall  in  Picca¬ 
dilly,  there  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  archi¬ 
tecture  in  Europe.” 

On  the  subject  of  sculpture  out  of  doors, 
much  might  be  said.  As  regards  the  more 
general  introduction  of  it  in  gardens  and  squares, 
there  surely  should  not  be  longer  any  difficulty, 
now  that  several  different  means  are  practised 
for  the  reproduction  of  statues  in  imperishable 
materials,  at  slight  cost.  On  the  question  of 
public  statues,  we  think  it  will  hardly  be 
said  that  the  majority  of  the  woi’ks  we  have, 
are  made  productive  of  as  much  effect  as 
they  might  be.  Those  in  the  centres  of  pi’ivate 
enclosures  scarcely  contribute  at  all  to  street 
architecture.  The  recent  statues — which  are 
better  placed — are  singularly  defective  in  that 
most  important  accessory  the  pedestaL  It 
would  be  supposed  from  many  of  them,  that 
with  the  casting  of  the  figure  all  thought  by  the 
sculptor  ended.  This  comes  of  the  separation 
of  studies,  which — whatever  be  the  case]  as  to 

the  mere  crafts— are  so  logically  connected,  and 
so  inseparable,  as  sculpture  and  architecture.  i 

So  long  as  the  group  requires  a  substructure  of 
some  sort,  you  cannot  draw  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  effect  of  one  patt,  and  that  of 
another — the  eye  takes  in,  and  is  inevitably 
possessed  by  the  whole.  In  no  sculpture  but 
recent  sculpture,  and  we  believe  in  none  now 
but  the  otherwise  worthy  sculpture  of  England, 
has  the  importance  of  the  pedestal  been  dis¬ 
regarded.  This  is  one  of  the  points,  about 
which,  in  most  cases,  information  fails  us  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  :  old  examples  have  not  only  great 
variety  of  treatment,  but  usually  a  considerable 
amount  of  enrichment.  The  pedestal  of  the 
statue  of  Fredei'ick  the  Great,  we  may  however 
see,  is  a  late  instance  of  the  coi’rect  piinciple  ; 
though,  pei'haps,  the  monument  _is  rather  a 
work  to  which  the  statue  itself  on  the  summit 
is  only  one  chief  accessory.  The  last  gene¬ 
ration  of  English  sculptors  was  more  attentive 
to  this  particular  than  the  present.  Now, 
the  support  for  the  statue  appears  meagre 
and  unfinished.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it 
should  be  highly  decoi’ated ;  perhaps  it  should 
rather  contrast  with  the  statue.  The  whole, 
howevei',  does  not  group  well  in  the  eye,  and 
the  reason  is  generally  found  in  the  absence  of 
sufficient  breadth,  or  in  the  appearance  of  insta¬ 
bility  in  some  part  of  the  pedestal. 

The  pedestals  of  the  statue  of  Charles  I.,  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  Russell  Square,  and  of 

Fox  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  each  vei’y  different, 
seem  to  us  free  from  the  chief  causes  of  the 
unsatisfactory  effect  in  later  works. 

To  say  all  that  we  might  say  about  fountains, 
would  involve  us  in  too  long  a  discussion  for 
these  pages.  During  the  middle  ages,  conduits 
in  the  streets  appear  to  have  been  numerous. 

We  can  merely  lament,  that  after  much  that 
has  been  mooted  on  the  subject  of  public 
fountains,  and  the  beauty  of  their  effect  as  they 
are  found  in  many  of  the  towns  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  so  little  should  be  done  in  providing 
objects,  such  as  are  scarcely  to  be  over-estimated 
as  means  of  purifying  the  air,  and  refreshing 
the  sight. 

The  better  use  of  the  open  spaces  of  London 
is,  howevei-,  a  subject  which  has  been  considered 
by  others,*  and  we  merely  draw  attention  to  some 
points  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
held  in  view.  Were  we  to  examine  all  the  sites  in 
the  metropolis  which  could  be  made  little  “lungs” 
of  this  vast  and  polluted  capital — which  could 
help  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  districts,  both  as  to  health  of  body 
and  health  of  mind, — were  we  to  pursue  evei’y 
question  connected  with  effect  in  street  architec¬ 
ture,  we  should  require  far  more  extended  space 
than  can  be  here  accorded  to  us.  We  are  anxious 
just  now  to  secure  conviction  as  to  a  piinciple. 

The  only  schemes  deserving  of  notice  as  com¬ 
prehensive  in  their  nature,  are  the  several 
projects  for  quays  along  the  Thames,  and  the  plan 
proposed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  for  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  city.  Whenever  the  object  first 
mentioned  is  attained  (which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
may  be  done  without  interference  with  the  archi¬ 
tectural  character  of  such  buildings  as  merit  pre¬ 
servation)  the  river  being  also  freed  from  its 
present  most  offensive  and  highly  dangerous 
impurities, — there  will  have  been  provided  much 
that  will  benefit  the  sanitary  state  of  the  metro¬ 
polis.  As  regards  Wren’s  plan,  it  had  something 
of  the  precise  quality  in  the  disposition  of  street 
architecture  for  which  we  have  been  arguing, — 
to  wit,  not  the  mere  provision  of  ready  com¬ 
munication  between  one  locality  and  another, — 
immensely  important,  and  still  neglected  as  that 
may  be, — but  it  had  also  the  merit  which  we 
discovered  in  the  French  capital,  of  bringing  in 
sites  for  public  structures,  so  as  to  allow  these 
to  be  conducive  to  grand  monumental  character, 

— grateful  to  the  sense,  as  also  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  capital  of  an  empire.  In  our 
opinion,  considered  as  a  production  suited  to 
the  circumstances  and  experience  of  near  two 
hundred  years  ago,  Wren’s  plan  lacked  only  that 
recognition  of  those  accessories — natural  objects 
— trees  and  gardens — which  we  have  we  trust 

*  As  by  Mr.  S.  Angell  at  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects. 
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allowed  it  to  appear  that  we  consider  of  tlie 
greatest  importance  to  the  architecture  of  towns. 
It  is  we  believe  to  the  more  frequent  introduc¬ 
tion  of  trees  into  the  ordinary  streets  of  the 
continental  towns,  that  much  of  the  popular 
appreciation  for,  and  the  merit  of  the  architecture 
itself  is  due.  Indeed,  we  go  so  far  as  to  think 
it  is  to  the  contrast  we  must  attribute  the  real 
cause  of  architectural  effect.  Iu  the  ordinary 
London  streets,  the  sense  of  contrast  is  limited 
to  that  which  the  memory  alone  helps  to  give, 
unless  where  the  space  is  sufficiently  open  to 
allow  the  eye  to  take  in  some  extent  of  the  sky 
and  rolling  clouds. 

As  modern  English  life  passes,  in  towns — and 
gradually  crowds  more  and  more  to  the  same 
centres — -the  beauty  of  external  nature,  and  the 
very  light  and  air  are  shut  out ;  the  perceptive 
faculties  are  blunted;  the  Art  which  makes  up 
the  Beautiful  in  cities,  but  which  exists  not 
unless  with  reference  to  the  Beautiful  in  nature, 
is  depreciated.  What  wonder  should  there  be, 
that  with  so  little  provision  for  the  sanitary  state 
of  a  great  accumulation  of  people — so  little  we 
mean  in  proportion  to  the  building  area,  and  the 
distance  from,  or  the  disconnection  of  many  parts, 
from  such  open  spaces  or  inviting  prospects  as 
there  are — what  wonder  then,  we  say,  could 
there  be  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  such  a 
mass  of  inhabitants  becomes  from  time  to  time 
alarming,  or  acts  upon,  and  is  reacted  on  by  the 
delicate  machinery  of  mind  ! 

Edward  Hall. 


GEOLOGY  : 

ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  PICTURESQUE. 


At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  all  who 
can  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  which 
are  now  afforded  for  rapidly  effecting  a 
change  of  place  rush  from  the  town  to  the 
country,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  the  pleasure  which  may 
be  derived  from  the  study  of  Geology.  This 
science  is  by  many  supposed  to  teach  little 
more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  varieties  of 
rock  formations,  to  deal  with  a  few  dry 
details  connected  with  earths  and  minerals, 
and,  perchance,  to  develope  a  few  curious 
matters,  generally  regarded  however  as 
rather  speculative,  in  relation  to  remote 
ages  of  the  world’s  history.  The  science 
teaches  much  more  than  this,  but,  for  the 
moment,  we  would  avoid  all  these,  and 
solicit  attention  to  that  interesting  section 
which  shows  us  how  completely  dependent 
all  the  beauties  of  landscape  are  on  great 
geological  phenomena.  There  are  some 
points  in  this  division  of  the  science,  too, 
which  should  especially  claim  the  attention 
of  the  artist.  A  few  years  since  it  was  a 
common  remark  that  with  our  artists  a  tree 
was  a  tree  and  nothing  more, — that  regard¬ 
less  of  the  wonderful  variety  of  the.  vegetable 
world,  all  trees  were  nearly  the  same  in 
form,  and  not  very  dissimilar  in  colour. 
This,  photography  has,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  remedied ;  and  we  can  now  dis¬ 
cover  some  difference  between  an  elm  and 
an  oak  in  the  pictures  on  the  walls  of  our 
exhibitions.  Still,  our  artists  have  some¬ 
thing  to  learn  of  the  law  which  regulates 
the  formation  of  the  branches  in  all  their  | 
divisions,  from  the  first  two  or  three  which 
spring  from  the  trunk  itself,  up  to  the 
“  Topmost  twig  which  looks  up  to  the  sky.” 

But  of  this  another  time. 

The  physical  differences  in  rocks  are  as 
great  as  those  of  trees,  yet  they  are  rarely 
attended  to ;  granite,  slate,  limestone,  and 
trap-rocks  are  made  to  assume  the  same 
general  character,  and  to  form  hills  having 
similar  outlines,  although  their  character¬ 
istics  are  widely  different  and  broadly 
marked,  and  each  rock  gives  its  own  peculiar 
character  to  the  landscape  which  it  forms. 


Standing  on  the  open  gallery  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  we  look  over  a  scene  which 
is  full  of  beauty,  luxuriant  almost  to  a  fault, 
and  presenting  a  series  of  graceful  undula¬ 
tions  which  are  always  delightful  to  contem¬ 
plate.  If  we  place  ourselves  upon  a  hill  in 
Devonshire — let  us  suppose  Haldon,  near 
Exeter — and  trace  the  wondrous  panorama 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  we  survey  a 
scene  as  beautiful  as  that  at  Sydenham  ; 
not  more  luxuriant,  but  presenting  a  variety 
peculiarly  its  own.  Let  us  shift  the  scene 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Newport,  in  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  and  in  the  bold  outlines  of  the 
Welsh  mountains  we  find  many  points  of 
singular  beauty  ;  while  in  the  valleys  we 
see  many  features  comparable  with  those 
of  Kent  and  Devonshire,  yet  possessing 
characteristics  different  from  all  others. 
North  Wales  presents  new  and  peculiar 
landscape  characteristics,  while  Scotland, 
the  “  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy 
moor,”  assumes  an  aspect  peculiar  to  itself. 

Each  of  these  landscape  regions  owes  all 
its  beauty  to  geological  phenomena,  which 
have  either  acted  suddenly,  rending  by 
violent  convulsion — or  slowly,  wearing  down 
the  hardest  rocks  by  the  abrading  power  of 
the  river,  the  disintegrating  force  of  the 
atmosphere,  with  the  accelerating  aid  of 
the  rain-storm. 

Each  and  all  of  these  powers,  and  many 
others,  which  are  constantly  working  their 
especial  ends  upon  the  surface  of  this  planet, 
produce  different  effects  upon  the  varied 
materials  which  are  exposed  to  their  in¬ 
fluences.  The  recent  depositary  strata  which 
form  the  hills  and  valleys  of  eastern  England 
are  worn  very  differently,  by  the  flowing 
river  and  the  falling  rain,  from  the  laminated 
and  stratified  rocks  of  Devonshire  and 
South  Wales.  If  river  action  is  studied  it 
will  be  seen  that  even  a  small  stream 
flowing  over  loose  and  easily  moved  sand 
cannot  force  its  way  in  a  continuous  straight 
line.  The  water  forces  the  sand  before  it, 
and  gradually  piles  up  a  bank  which  is  of 
sufficient  weight  to  resist  the  flowing  stream : 
water,  being  a  slightly  elastic  fluid,  is  im¬ 
pelled  with  some  degree  of  force  from  this 
self-formed  wall  of  sand  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  channel :  this  side  wears  into  a 
circular  hollow,  from  which  again  the  water 
is  reflected  onward,  thus  forming  in  its 
movement  over  loose  ground  a  stream 
which  assumes  a  truly  serpentine  character. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  all  rivers  flowing 
through  an  alluvial  country.  The  rivers, 
however,  which  are  found  in  the  districts 
formed  hy  the  so-called  primary  rocks  are 
essentially  different.  Those  streams  have 
their  courses  determined  by  the  situation 
and  conditions  of  the  rocks  that  lie  in 
their  paths.  Through  the  softer  rocks  they 
may,  and  do,  often  wear  a  channel,  but 
usually  we  find  the  sinuosities  of  the  river 
determined  by  outlying  promontories  of  the 
harder  rocks,  or  we  find  some  huge  boulder 
diverting,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  a 
romantic  beauty  to,  the  moving  mass  of 
waters. 

As  with  rivers,  so  with  the  great  ocean 
itself.  The  action  of  the  tidal  currents,  and 
of  the  beating  waves  upon  the  shores  of 
our  island,  produces  coves,  bays,  and  estu¬ 
aries,  widely  varied  in  character,  the  variety 
depending  upon  the  character  of  the  rocks 
opposed  to  its  influence.  The  magnesian 
limestone  rocks  of  Marsden,  near  Shields, 
presenting  great  irregularities  of  density, 
are  worn  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes  ; 
and,  although  differing  in  character  from 
the  red -sandstone  conglomerate  of  the 
south  of  Devon,  yet  we  find,  the  mechanical 
structure  of  the  rocks  being  of  an  analo¬ 
gous  character,  similar  conditions  produced 


by  the  beating  of  the  channel  waters.  The 
bays  of  the  northern  coast  are  essentially 
different  in  aspect  from  those  formed  out  of 
the  chalk  cliffs  of  the  eastern  shore,  and 
both  are  unlike  those  which  the  ocean  has 
cut  out  of  the  Devonshire  rocks.  In  most 
places  where  the  earlier  slate  and  Grau- 
wacke  rocks  are  presented  to  the  action  of 
the  sea,  we  find  channels  worn  out  through 
what  have  evidently  been  huge  rents  in  the 
solid  earth,  and  these  are  varied  by 
the  interposition  of  trap-dykes,  and  veins 
filled  with  quartzose  matter,  which,  offering 
great  resistance  to  the  wearing  force,  stand 
out  in  picturesque  beauty,  often  assuming  a 
grand  and  terrible  aspect,  from  the  immen¬ 
sity  of  the  beetling  cliff,  or  a  savage  grandeur 
from  the  depth  of  a  chasm  which  they 
shadow  in  their  enduring  strength. 

The  western  shores  of  Scotland,  the  cliffs 
of  south-western  Ireland,  of  north  Devon, 
and  of  western  Cornwall,  are  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  for  that  “awful  beauty,”  which 
passes  into  sublimity,  to  this  protrusion  of 
igneous  rocks  through  the  softer  masses  of 
laminated  slates,  or  to  the  formation  of 
veins  of  quartz. 

Water  action  may  be  studied  in  all  its 
grand  effects  in  the  valleys  which  are  cut 
out  through  the  coal-fields  of  South  Wales. 
A  glance  at  a  good  map  will  show  that  all 
the  valleys  have  one  main  direction,  a  few 
smaller  valleys  here  and  there  cutting  from 
one  of  the  larger  ones  into  another.  All 
the  valleys  of  South  Wales  are  the  result  of 
denudation  :  a  geological  examination  of 
the  hill-sides  will  show  the  long-continued 
action  of  an  aqueous  current,  wearing  down 
those  huge  mountains,  and  bearing  to  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  their  enormous  debris. 
The  valleys  formed  in  and  about  the  Snow¬ 
don  range,  have  been  shown  by  Professor 
Eamsay  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  action  of 
ice.  Time  was  when  the  temperature  of  the 
land  was  so  far  reduced  that  perpetual  snow 
covered  the  tops  of  our  highest  hills,  and 
glaciers  were  formed  in  our  valleys.  These, 
as  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  moving 
slowly  but  irresistibly,  grind  down  the  faces 
of  the  hardest  rocks,  and  carry  from  the 
hills,  far  out  into  the  valleys,  huge  rocks, 
which  in  melting  they  deposit.  These  still 
remain,  and  mark,  in  the  pass  of  Llanberris, 
the  path  of  the  glacier  which  once  ground 
its  giant  way  over  those  mighty  rocks. 
Here  and  there,  too,  masses  almost  too  vast 
for  the  glacier  to  move,  are  found  ;  rocks 
unlike  those  of  the  district  ;  rocks  which 
have  evidently  been  moved  fifty,  a  hundred, 
or  more  miles  ;  and  these  give  us  evident 
proofs  of  the  transporting  power  of  ice.  The 
iceberg  has  in  ages  long  ago  floated  in  the 
Silurian  sea,  and,  melting,  as  it  has  de¬ 
scended  to  warm  latitudes,  has  deposited 
its  stony  burthen,  almost  a  mountain  in 
itself,  upon  the  spot  on  which  we  now  find  it. 

Water,  ice,  winds,  and  storms,  slowly  up¬ 
heaving  or  depressing  forces,  the  mighty 
volcano,  or  the  terrific  earthquake,  have 
worn,  and  rent,  and  moulded  our  earth  into 
that  surface  form,  which  now  presents  such 
an  infinite  variety  to  the  eye  of  man,  and 
affords  to  the  artist  those  charms  which  it 
is  his  delight  to  place  upon  his  canvas.  To 
the  artist  and  to  the  amateur,  to  every  one 
who  would  attempt  to  delineate  the  land¬ 
scape  in  its  truthfulness,  some  knowledge 
of  geology  is  necessary.  A  granite  hill  is 
not  like  a  hill  of  slate  or  of  limestone,  al¬ 
though  both  may  be  equally  covered  with 
forest  trees  ;  yet  the  outlines  are  so  chai’ac- 
teristic,  that  the  practised  eye  can  deter¬ 
mine  at  once  the  character  of  the  rocks  of 
which  the  hill  is  formed. 

The  physical  features  of  every  district 
are  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the 
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rocks  which  lie  hidden  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  physical  conditions  of  the 
rocks  themselves  determine  the  character 
of  the  coast,  the  course  of  the  river,  or  the 
condition  of  a  lake.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of 
the  importance  to  the  landscape-painter  of 
some  knowledge  of  these  more  prominent 
geological  phenomena  that  these  notes  have 
been  thrown  together,  to  be  followed  pro¬ 
bably  at  some  future  time  by  descriptions, 
in  detail,  of  peculiar  localities,  remarkable 
for  their  picturesque  beauty,  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  geological  character. 


ANTIQUE  IVORY-CARVINGS. 


The  collection  of  ivories  formed  by  the  late  M. 
Gabriel  Fejervary,  of  Pest,  in  Hungary,  and  after¬ 
wards  added  to  by  his  nephew  M.  Pulszky, 
attracted  much  attention  in  London  two  years 
ago,  when  the  entire  museum  of  Art-monuments 
he  had  so  assiduously  collected  for  thirty  years, 
was  exhibited  in  the  rooms  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute.  With  the  exception  of  that  in  the 
Library  at  Paris,  this  collection  was  the  richest 
in  the  world  as  regards  Diptyclia  ;  it  contained 
nine  of  these  rare  works,  Paris  ranking  next  in 
importance  with  seven  ;  all  other  public  collec¬ 
tions  dwindling  to  three  or  four  examples. 

The  rarity  of  these  works  is  consequently  ex¬ 
treme.  They  are  from  their  size  among  the 
most  important  portable  works  of  antique  Art ; 
and  they  illustrate  classic  history  in  a  great 
degree.  They  are  folding  tablets  of  ivory,  the 
outer  sides  richly  carved,  the  inner  having  a 
raised  margin,  to  contain  wax,  upon  which  sen¬ 
tences  were  inscribed  with  a  metal  point.  The 
consuls  and  other  magistrates  wrote  their  official 
distinctions  upon  them,  and  they  were  kept  as 
records  of  family  dignity.  Some  of  them  measure 
twelve  inches  in  length,  by  six  in  breadth,  and 
it  was  customary  to  carve  them  most  elaborately. 
The  present  collection  numbers  among  its 
treasures  the  votive  diptych  published  by  Gori 
in  his  Thesaurus  Diptychorum,  which  is  indispu¬ 
tably  the  finest  in  the  world ;  and  has  been 
engraved  by  Raphael  Morghen.  It  was  executed 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  or  Commodus  ;  on 
one  tablet  is  iEsculapius  and  Telesphorus,  on 
the  other  Hygeia  and  Cupid  ;  each  figure  is 
seven  inches  high,  and  carved  in  the  best  style 
of  Art :  nothing  can  exceed  the  spirit  and  delicacy 
with  which  they  are  executed,  and  the  orna¬ 
mental  accessories  are  equally  remarkable  for 
vigour  and  minute  manipulation  :  it  is  a  triumph 
of  the  Arts  of  ancient  Rome.  Another  tablet 
commemorates  the  celebration  of  the  secular 
games  under  the  Emperor  Philip  in  the  thou¬ 
sandth  year  of  Rome,  and  represents  the  Emperor 
sacrificing  ;  the  lower  part  being  filled  with 
delineations  of  the  games  of  the  circus.  Another 
is  the  diptychon  of  the  Consul  Clementinus, 
a.d.  513,  which  has  been  engraved  by  Gori, 
D’Agincourt,  and  other  authors,  and  was  known 
as  the  Diptychon  Necjelinum,  from  its  being  for 
two  centuries  in  the  possession  of  the  Negelein 
family,  at  Nuremberg.  This  important  historic 
monument  represents  the  consul  seated  between 
emblematic  figures  of  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
.and  giving  the  sign  for  the  commencement  of  the 
gladiatorial  games.  Above  him  are  busts  of  the 
Emperor  Anastasius  and  the  Empress  Ariadne  ; 
and  beneath  him  two  boys  pour  out  bags  of 
treasure,  emblematic  of  his  liberality.  Two  other 
diptychs  were  brought  from  the  East  in  the  early 
crusades,  and  on  one  of  them  the  name  of  the 
Roman  consul  has  been  obliterated  to  make  way 
for  that  of  the  pious  Bishop  Baldricus,  who 
accompanied  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  to  the  East. 

In  addition  to  these  important  sculptures,  the 
collection  numbers  many  other  works  of  the 
Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman  periods, 
also  carved  in  ivory ;  as  well  as  some  of  the 
earliest  Christian  works  of  that  kind.]  The 
singular  tablet  representing  the  Ascension  of  the 
Saviour  is  believed  to  have  been  executed  in 
the  fourth  century.  The  noble  seated  figure  of 
the  Saviour,  holding  the  gospel  on  his  knees, 
and  raising  the  right  hand  in  benediction,  is 
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believed  to  be  a  work  of  the  eighth  century.  The 
abilities  of  the  artists  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries  are  also  exhibited  in  other 
works  of  sacred  motive;  while  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  are  characteristically  ex¬ 
hibited  in  scenes  from  the  old  romances,  quaintly 
and  beautifully  sculptured,  and  intended  to 
serve  as  mirror  covers,  or  coffers,  for  the  fair 
dames  of  the  days  of  chivalry. 

This  important  collection,  numbering  upwards 
of  sixty  articles,  has  been  recently  added  to  the 
museum  of  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  of  Liverpool, 
a  goldsmith,  devoted  to  business,  whose  leisure 
and  money  have  been  continually  appropriated  to 
the  formation  of  a  worthy  public  collection  in 
the  important  town  of  his  residence.  To  effect 
this,  he  has  devoted  a  large  house  to  its  display, 
and  opened  its  doors  to  any  ticket-holder  free, 
or  to  any  stranger  for  sixpence.  We  know  of 
no  provincial  town  with  a  museum  that  can  in 
any  degree  compete  with  it  in  value  or  impor¬ 
tance.  The  entire  collection  of  Egyptian  anti¬ 
quities,  once  the  property  of  Mr.  Sams,  of  Darling¬ 
ton,  is  there,  with  the  Faussett  collection  of 
Anglo-Saxon  antiquities,  and  extensive  gatherings 
from  other  sources,  as  well  as  all  that  Mr.  Mayer’s 
unceasing  efforts  have  enabled  him  to  amass. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  who 
know  not  how  our  “  systems  ”  are  worked,  that 
objects  of  rarity  and  historic  interest,  of  the  well- 
known  reputation  of  the  Fejervary  ivories,  and 
the  Faussett  antiquities,  should  not  be  secured 
for  our  national  museum.  We  can  give  no 
reasonable  reply  to  this  ;  we  can  only  assure  the 
public  that  they  were  “  refused  by  the  trustees,” 
and  not  purchased  by  Mr.  Mayer  till  that  refusal 
was  ratified.  In  the  case  of  the  Faussett  collec¬ 
tion,  the  refusal  was  given  on  the  plea  “that 
they  were  not  classic  works  of  Art.”  With  the 
absurdity  of  such  an  objection,  coming  from  a 
British  Museum,  where  British  antiquities  are 
especially  wanting,  we  have  no  chances  in  argu¬ 
ment.  But  it  is  clear  that,  had  the  objection 
been  a  serious  one,  or  anything  in  fact  but  a 
miserable  excuse  for  the  trustees’  incapacity  of 
judgment,  the  Fejervary  ivories  would  not  have 
been  “  refused  ”  also ;  for  here  at  least  we  have 
classic  Art  of  the  best  and  rarest  kind,  accom¬ 
panied  by  historic  interests,  which  have  awakened 
the  attention  of  the  most  learned  archaeologists. 
We  have  heard  enough  of  what  has  happily  been 
termed  “  red-tapism  ”  in  many  of  our  institutions ; 
it  is  melancholy  to  find  the  interests  of  English 
science  clogged  by  the  same  evil  influence  ;  and 
the  learning  and  energy  of  the  officers  of  the 
British  Museum  subjected  to  the  control  of  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  whose  decision  is  final,  but 
whose  j  udgments  are  either  ignorant  or  capricious. 


ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


Limerick. — The  Limerick  School  of  Practical 
Art  is  closed.  Mr.  Raimbach,  who  has  superin¬ 
tended  it  for  three  years,  was  presented  by  his 
pupils,  on  taking  leave  of  them,  with  some  volumes 
of  books,  as  “a  small  recognition  of  his  uniform 
kindness  to  them.” 

Cork.- — A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Cork,  in¬ 
terested  in  the  success  of  the  School  of  Design,  was 
held  on  the  28tli  of  August,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  best  means  of  re-establishing  it  on 
a  permanent  and  useful  basis.  It  seems  that  about 
200f.  per  annum  is  required  in  addition  to  its 
ordinary  income  from  the  Board  of  Trade  grant  and 
other  sources  ;  and  this  sum  it  is  proposed  to  raise 
by  a  rating  of  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  on  the 
city.  A  requisition  to  the  corporation  to  sanction 
such  a  levy  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
gentlemen,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  loading 
inhabitants  of  Cork. 

Birmingham. — The  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
by  Mr.  P.  Hollins,  was  recently  inaugurated  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Birmingham.  The  statue  is  of  bronze  ;  it  stands 
eight  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  and  weighs  upwards 
of  a  ton  :  it  was  cast  at  the  foundry  of  Messrs. 
Elkington  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  of  which  town 
the  sculptor  is  a  native.  The  statue  is  placed  upon 
a  square  pedestal  of  polished  Peterhead  granite, 
from  the  quarries  of  Mr.  A.  Macdonald,  of  Aberdeen : 
the  plinth  is  of  polished  granite,  resting  upon  a 
sub-plinth  of  grey  stone.  The  single  word  “  Peel,” 
in  bronze,  is  the  only  inscription  the  work  bears. 


THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 

THE  FIRST-BORN. 

J.  Van  Lerius,  Painter.  P.  Lightfoot,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  2  ft.  7  in.  by  2  ft.  4  in. 

Van  Lerius,  though  a  young  painter,  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  modern  Belgium 
school  —  that  school  which  in  many  respects 
well  sustains  the  reputation  of  its  predecessor, 
the  old  Flemish.  If  the  mantle  of  Rubens, 
Vandyke,  and  other  great  names  have  not  fallen 
on  their  successors,  the  present  generation  of 
Flemish  artists  is  not  so  far  behind  as  to  ex¬ 
hibit  none  of  those  influences  which  might  be 
expected  from  the  examples  left  it  by  the  men 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  history  of 
Art  everywhere  proves  that  it  never  reaches 
the  same  point  of  greatness  at  two  different 
epochs  in  the  same  country  :  it  may  maintain 
for  a  long  period  its  elevation,  and  for  a  still 
longer  time  its  influences  will  be  felt,  but 
when  once  it  declines  it  can  never  again  rise 
to  its  former  grandeur,  dignity,  and  power, 
simply  because  it  is  not  in  the  order  of  nature 
that  men  of  extraordinary  genius  should  be 
raised  up,  generation  after  generation  through 
successive  centuries,  to  uphold  the  interests 
of  anything  that  appertains  to  human  affairs. 

Joseph  Van  Lerius  was  born  at  Boom,  a 
village  not  far  distant  from  Antwerp,  in  1823  : 
having  shown  a  decided  inclination  and  taste 
for  painting,  it  was  thought  desirable  he  should 
commence  his  studies  in  the  Academy  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years.  After  carrying  off  all  the  prizes,  the 
Baron  Wappers,  at  that  time  director  of  that 
society,  took  [him  into  his  own  atelier,  and 
during  a  period  of  five  years  he  assisted  that 
eminent  painter  in  many  of  his  works  :  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term  he  began  to  labour  on 
his  own  account.  His  success  in  portrait¬ 
painting,  which  has  engaged  much  of  his  atten¬ 
tion,  has  been  most  unequivocal,  especially  in 
his  female  portraits,  which  are  distinguished  by 
great  delicacy  of  feeling  and  expression.  His 
“  subject-pictures  ”  are  highly  prized,  and  in 
these  also  his  feminine  representations  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  same  prominent  and  graceful 
qualities.  The  first  picture  of  this  kind  painted 
by  Van  Lerius,  was  a  scene  from  Scott’s  “  Kenil¬ 
worth,”  an  interview  between  Amy  Robsart  and 
Leicester.  His  other  principal  works  are  “Milton 
dictating  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ’  to  his  Daughters ;  ” 
“  Paul  and  Virginia  crossing  the  Stream  “  La 
Esmeralda,”  now  in  the  Museum  of  Brussels  ; 
“  The  Fall  of  Man  ;  ”  these  two  last-mentioned 
pictures  gained  for  the  artist  the  gold  medal  at 
the  Salon  of  Brussels  in  1848;  “The  Four 
Ages ;  ”  and  another  illustration  from  “  Paul 
and  Virginia  these  two  were  in  the  Brussels 
exhibition  in  1851,  and  the  gold  medal  of  the 
year  was  awarded  to  them.  The  “  Paul  and 
Virginia”  met  with  especial  notice  as  much 
from  the  novelty  of  its  treatment  as  from  the 
admirable  style  in  which  it  was  painted :  the 
youthful  pair  are  crossing  an  extensive  plain,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  is  a  mass  of  rocks  and 
water ;  Paul  holds  in  one  of  his  hands  a  large 
banana  leaf  to  shield  them  from  the  heat  of  a 
burning  sun ;  Virginia  has  in  the  lap  of  her 
dress  a  quantity  of  corn  and  fruit  which  she  has 
gathered  for  their  use.  This  picture  belongs  to 
the  Baroness  Wykerstoot  of  Brussels,  and  is 
at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver  Franck 
of  Brussels.  A  short  time  since  M.  Van  Lerius 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Painting  at  the 
Academy  of  Antwerp. 

The  “  First-Born,”  in  the  Collection  at  Wind¬ 
sor,  is  a  beautiful  composition,  regarding  it 
merely  as  a  simple  domestic  incident  practi¬ 
cally  treated ;  the  grouping  of  the  two  principal 
figures  is  characteristic  of  mutual  love,  and  is 
perfectly  easy  and  natural :  the  expression  of 
their  faces  is  more  thoughtful  than  joyous ; 
there  is  in  it  a  feeling  of  responsibility  derived 
from  the  position  in  which  they  now  stand  to 
their  young  ’charge  and  to  each  other — the 
responsibility  which  attaches  to  every  parent : 
this  feeling  seems  to  predominate  over  all  others. 
In  colour  the  work  is  unusually  rich  and  trans¬ 
parent,  the  flesh  exhibiting  the  latter  quality 
in  an  eminent  degree. 
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English  school — was  dispersed  at  his  death  about  ten  years  since.  At 
the  request  of  Mr.  Harman,  his  young  protege  went  to  Paris  to  copy  in 
the  Louvre,  but  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  his  occupation  earlier  than  he  intended.  Eastlake  returned 
home,  and  commenced  portrait-painting — which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
pioneering  with  all  young  artists  who  meditate  a  futui-e  journey  into  the 
region  of  history — in  his  native  town.  Among  these  portraits  the  most 
conspicuous  wars  that  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon,  as  he  stood,  in  1815, 
in  the  gangway  of  the  Bellerophon,  in  Plymouth  Sound, 

“  The  last  single  captive  to  millions  in  war.” 

The  picture  is  remarkable  as  well  for  the  fidelity  or  the  representation, 


as  for  its  being  the  last  portrait  of  Napoleon  painted  in  Europe  from  the 
life  :  it  was  engraved  in  the  Art-Journal  for  1848. 

Two  years  after  this,  namely,  in  1817,  Eastlake  set  out  for  Italy,  the 
country  with  which  the  future  of  his  Art  has  been  most  intimately  con¬ 
nected.  He  remained  there  two  years,  and  then,  accompanied  by  some 
friends,  among  whom  was  Sir  Charles  Barry,  R.A.,  he  proceeded  to 
Greece,  and  in  the  following  year  made  the  tour  of  Sicily,  returning  to 
Rome,  where  he  appears  to  have  taken  up  his  residence  for  some  time, 
for  on  reference  to  the  catalogues  of  the  Royal  Academy  we  find  his 
pictures  marked  “  C.  L.  Eastlake,  Rome,”  to  the  year  1829.  We  are  not 
sure  whether  he  revisited  England  during  the  intervening  period,  and 
believe  he  did  not ;  he  therefore  must  have  been  absent  twelve  years. 


sent  to  the  Charterhouse  School  to  receive  his  education.  How  long  he 
continued  there  we  know  not,  but  doubtless  a  sufficient  time  to  acquire 
so  much  classical  learning  and  other  kinds  of  knowledge  as  have  proved 
of  intimate  service  to  him  in  after-life.  And  here  a  word  of  advice  may 
not  inappropriately  be  addressed  to  parents  whose  child  may  chance  to 
have  an  inclination  for  the  Arts,  although  it  is  only  reiterating  what  has 
frequently  been  urged  in  the  pages  of  the  Art-Journal:  our  advice  to 
such  parents  is,  never  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  pencil,  but  as  a  recrea¬ 
tion,  till  the  boy  has  received  a  sound  and  substantial  education  :  let  his 
mind  be  well  stored — ay,  even  with  Greek  and  Latin,  those  “  dead, 
useless  languages,”  as  we  have  heard  them  called — he  will  find  in  after¬ 
life,  should  he  make  the  Arts  his  profession,  that  his  time,  instead  of 
being  unprofitably  employed,  has  been  well  spent ;  his  ideas  will  be 
enlarged,  his  mind  will  have  expanded,  while  the  contracted  views  and 
misconceptions  which  ignorance  always  engenders  will  have  no  place  in 
his  “  hereafter.”  The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  has  reached  his 
high  position  as  much  because  he  is  an  educated  gentleman,  as  because 
he  is  an  accomplished  artist  ;  if  he  had  not  combined  the  two  characters 
in  his  own  person,  he  would  never  have  been  where  he  is ;  and  none  will 
be  qualified  to  succeed  him  who  possess  not  the  same  advantages.  We 
do  not  mean  to  assert  that  a  great  painter  must  necessarily  be  a  man 
learned  in  science  and  language,  but  he  will  assuredly  be  a  greater  by  so 
much  the  more  he  knows,  both  distinct  from  his  Art,  and  which  he  may 
employ  in  aid  of  his  Art. 

It  was  owing  to  one  of  those  “  accidents,”  as  we  are  apt  to  call  certain 
circumstances  and  events  which  sometimes  determine  a  man’s  course  of 
life,  that  induced  Eastlake  to  become  an  artist.  Haydon,  who,  as  we 
have  stated,  was  also  a  native  of  Plymouth,  wTas  staying  in  the  town, 
employed,  we  believe,  on  his  really  fine  picture  of  “  The  Death  of  Den- 
tatus  ;  ”  young  Eastlake  saw  it,  and  was  so  impressed  by  the  work  that 
he  at  once  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  painter.  He  accordingly  came  up 
to  London,  entered  the  schools  of  the  Academy,  where  he  studied  for 
two  or  three  years  under  the  direction  of  Fuseli;  at  the  expiration  of 
this  term  he  painted  a  picture  of  “  The  Raising  of  Jairus’s  Daughter  :  ”  it 
was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  Jeremiah  Harman,  whose  collection  of 
pictures — and  a  fine  collection  it  was  both  of  the  old  masters  and  of  the 
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evon  shire,  rich  in  natural  scenery — 
upland  and  valley,  moor  and  forest, 
rivers,  and  secluded  bays  girt  in  with 
lofty  umbrageous  rocks  sloping  pic¬ 
turesquely  to  the  ocean — rich  in  histo¬ 
rical  recollections,  is  rich  also  in  the 
illustrious  names  that  make  up  the  long 
roll  of  English  worthies  in  arts,  arms, 
literature,  and  science.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  out  of  the  five  painters 
who  have  presided  over  the  Royal 
Academy  since  its  foundation,  two  of 
them,  Reynolds  and  Eastlake,  should  be 
natives  of  this  county;  Haydon,  S.  Prout, 
and  many  other  artists  who  might  be 
named,  were  also  bom  in  Devonshire ; 
and  what  is,  perhaps,  still  more  remarkable,  Plymouth 
has  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  three  of  the  four 
painters  whose  names  are  given — Eastlake,  Haydon,  and 
Prout,  while  Reynolds  was  ushered  into  being  at  the 
small  town  of  Plympton,  a  few  miles  only  from  the 
famed  sea-port. 

Sir  Charles  Leek  Eastlake,  according  to  one  of  the 
printed  lists  of  titled  personages  in  Great  Britain,  was 
born  in  1795  ;  his  family,  a  highly  respectable  one,  has 
long  been  settled  in  Plymouth  and  its  vicinity.  What¬ 
ever  taste  he  may  have  evinced,  when  young,  for  the  Arts,  it  is  clear 
that  his  friends  did  not  propose  to  make  a  painter  of  him,  for  he  was 
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The  first  two  pictures  sent  home  for  exhibition  of  which  we  have  any 
recollection  were  “A  Girl  of  Albano  leading  a  blind  Woman  to  Mass,”  in 
1825,  and  “  Isidas,  the  Spartan,  repelling  the  Thebans,”  in  1827  ;  the 
latter  work,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  now  in  the  Expo¬ 
sition  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  Paris  ;  it  is  a  bold  and  spirited  composition,  in 
a  style  altogether  differing  from  his  more  recent  works,  and  one  which, 
on  many  accounts,  we  almost  wish  he  had  persevered  in,  notwithstanding 
the  merits  which  belong  to  his  later  productions.  The  works  of  the 
future  President  had  now  found  so  much  favour  with  the  Royal  Academy, 
that  in  this  year  he  was  elected  Associate  ;  rather  an  early  step  into 
Academical  honours,  considering  how  short  a  time  his  pictures  had  been 
before  the  public.  In  1.828  appeared  the  first  of  several  almost  similar 
compositions  on  which  his  pencil  has  at  various  times  been  engaged, 
“  An  Italian  Scene  in  the  Anno  Santo  :  Pilgrims  arriving  in  sight  of  Rome 
and  St.  Peter’s — Evening.”  The  artist  has  treated  these  themes  with 
much  poetical  feeling,  and  exceeding  grace  and  refinement :  these,  in 
truth,  are  the  prevailing  qualities  of  the  President's  style.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  also  contributed  but  a  single  picture,  one  altogether  different 
from  preceding  works — in  fact,  a  landscape,  and  the  only  picture  strictly 
of  the  landscape  class  that  we  believe  he  ever  painted  :  it  is  entitled 
“  Byron’s  Dream,”  and  forms  one  of  our  engravings  ;  the  poet  is 


represented  asleep  in  one  of  the  “  sunny  isles  of  Greece,”  in  accordance 
with  the  descriptive  passage  in  the  poem,  which  it  illustrates  very 
picturesquely. 

In  1830  he  was  elected  Academician  ;  his  exhibited  pictures  of  the 
year  were  “  Una  delivering  the  Red  Cross  Knight,”  from  the  “  Fairie 
Queene,”  and  “  A  Contadina  Family  returning  from  a  Festa,  Prisoners 
with  Banditti,”  a  subject  which  the  painter  has  repeated  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  The  peasantry  of  Greece  and  Italy,  in  their  picturesque 
costumes,  formed  attractive  subjects  for  his  pencil  at  this  tjme,  for  we 
find  his  three  contributions  of  1831  were  “An  Italian  Family,”  “An 
Italian  Peasant  Woman  fainting  from  the  Bite  of  a  Serpent,”  and  “  Haidee, 
a  Greek  Girl;”  the  following  year  he  exhibited  nothing  ;  but  in  1833  he 
sent  two  paintings  of  “  Italian  Peasant  Girls,”  and  one  of  “  Greek  Fugi¬ 
tives  :  an  English  Ship  sending  its  Boats  to  rescue  them  and  in  1834 
“  The  Escape  of  Francesco  Carrara,”  a  duplicate  of  which  is  in  the  Vernon 
Gallery,  and  engraved  in  the  Art- Journal  in  1853,  “  The  Martyr,”  and 
three  portraits  in  costume.  In  1835  appeared  a  repetition  of  “Italian 
Peasants  on  a  Pilgrimage  to  Rome  coming  in  sight  of  the  holy  City  ;  ”  in 
1836,  another  “Peasants  on  a  Pilgrimage,”  and  two  portraits  ;  and  in 
1837  four  portraits,  English,  and  “An  Arab  Chief  of  Reschid  Pacha’s 
Army  selling  Captives  ;  Monks  approaching  to  endeavour  to  rescue 
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them.”  In  1838  he  exhibited  his  “G  iston  de  Foix  before  the  Battle  of 
Ravenna,”  engraved  in  the  Art- Journal  of  1854. 

One  of  two  small  pictures  of  1839  showed  the  artist  in  a  style  in  which 
he  had  not  hitherto  appeared,  one,  too,  which  very  considerably  increased 
his  reputation ;  we  wish  he  had  painted  more  of  such  works,  for  we 
believe  his  strength  lies  in  them.  This  picture  is  “  Christ  blessing  little 
Children,”  a  subject  he  has  treated  with  infinite  sweetness  and  delicacy 
in  composition  and  colour.  The  other,  entitled  “  La  Svegliarina,”  is  a 
gem  worthy  of  the  artist’s  pure  taste  and  feeling  :  it  is  now  in  Paris. 

“  The  Salutation  of  the  aged  Friar,”  painted  in  1840,  an  Italian  scene, 
in  which  are  introduced  a  number  of  young  females,  was  one  of  the  great 
attractions  of  the  year ;  it  represents  a  touching  incident,  gracefully 
illustrated.  Of  his  next  year’s  solitary  contribution  we  said  all  -we  need 
to  say  when  the  engraving  from  it  appeared  in  our  publication  last  year ; 
“Christ  weeping  over  Jerusalem ”  has  a  deservedly  world- wide  reputa¬ 
tion  from  our  own  print,  and  the  larger  one  published  previously  by 
Alderman  Moon. 

From  this  date  the  annual  contributions  of  Eastlake  to  the  Academy 
may  be  counted  by  units,  for  he  has  rarely  exhibited  since  more  than  a 
single  picture ;  his  various  public  engagements,  especially  those  connected 
with  the  “  Royal  Commission  ”  on  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  to 
which  we  shall  hereafter  refer,  added  to  his  literary  occupations,  absorbed 
much  of  the  time  that  would  otherwise  have  been  passed  at  the  easel  in 
his  studio.  Before  noticing  these  matters,  however,  we  shall  continue 


our  remarks  on  his  pictures  in  the  order  of  their  appearance ;  without 
this  we  should  consider  our  biographical  sketch  as  imperfect. 

A  small  but  elegant  composition,  exhibited  in  1842,  and  entitled  “  The 
Sisters,”  is  in  the  Royal  Collection  :  we  defer  any  criticism  upon  it  till 
the  engraving  which  we  are  preparing  is  before  our  readers.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  Mr.  Eastlake  was  appointed  Librarian  of  the  Academy,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  G.  Jones,  R.A.,  who  had  resigned  the  office  :  his  picture  of 
the  year  was  “  Hagar  and  Ishmael  ;  ”  it  forms  one  of  the  present  illus¬ 
trations  :  the  work  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  painter’s  pure,  simple, 
yet  dignified  style  in  composition,  drawing,  and  colour.  “  Heloise,” 
painted  in  1844,  is  a  picture  of  the  highest  class  of  Art ;  the  subject  is  a 
single  figure,  seated,  and  loosely  attired  in  a  robe  of  crimson  silk ;  she 
holds  a  book  on  which  the  right  hand  rests  ;  the  face  is  characterised  by 
deep,  thoughtful,  and  hallowed  intelligence.  In  style  this  work  inclines 
to  the  German  school,  but  without  anything  of  German  hardness  of 
outline  :  in  colour  it  is  Titianesque. 

The  accumulation  of  public  business  on  his  hands  compelled  Mr.  East- 
lake,  in  1845,  to  relinquish  the  post  of  Librarian  at  the  Academy  ;  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Uwins,  R.A.,  who  still  retains  the  office.  Mr.  East- 
lake’s  picture  of  the  year  was  a  scene  from  Milton’s  “  Comus,”  a  copy  of 
the  fresco,  it  is  believed,  which  he  executed  in  the  summer-house  in  the 
gardens  of  Buckingham  Palace  for  the  Queen  ;  the  picture  seems  to  have 
been  painted  to  test  the  capabilities  of  fresco ;  but  though  fanciful  and 
elegant  as  a  composition,  it  cannot  stand  comparison  with  his  other 
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works.  “The  Visit  to  the  Nun,”  painted  in  1846,  forms  part  of  the 
Royal  Collection ;  an  engraving  from  this  charming  picture  will  be,  ere 
very  long,  in  the  hands  of  our  readers ;  till  then,  as  with  the  others 
similarly  circumstanced,  we  postpone  any  comments  upon  it,  further  than 
to  say,  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  poetical  conceptions  of  the  painter. 

In  1847  Mr.  Eastlake  contributed  nothing  to  the  Exhibition  ;  but  in 
the  next  year  he  sent  another  version  of  “  An  Italian  Peasant  Family  in 
the  hands  of  Banditti ;  ”  the  painter  seems  in  this  work  to  have  had  the 
old  Venetian  artists  in  his  mind  more  than  in  any  preceding  picture, 
though  for  some  years  previously  all  had  exhibited  such  a  tendency. 
The  manner  and  colour  of  this  production  are  strongly  indicative  of  such 
a  feeling.  “  It  is  impossible,”  wrote  our  reviewer  at  the  time,  “  to  over¬ 
rate  the  care  with  which  each  pose  of  the  figures  has  been  studied — 
impossible  too  highly  to  appreciate  the  finesse  of  execution  with  which 
each  most  delicate  nuance  of  expression  has  been  worked  out.  The 
colour  is  as  brilliant  as  all  known  means  admit  of;  and  the  drawing  as 
careful  as,  by  human  effort,  it  can  be  made.  The  trees  and  the  landscape 
background  exhibit,  perhaps  more  than  the  figures,  the  tendency  to  the 
feeling  of  the  old  masters,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  comparing  the 
work  with  others  that  have  preceded  it.” 

A  simple  head  and  bust  entitled  “  Helena  ”  was  all  that  the  public  saw 


from  Eastlake’s  pencil  in  1849,  but  it  is  a  sweet  little  picture,  pure  in 
style  and  feeling.  In  1850  he  sent  “The  Good  Samaritan,” — a  small 
work,  but  the  subject  touchingly  illustrated — of  which,  as  it  is  in  the 
Royal  Collection,  we  shall  have  to  speak  when  the  engraving  is  ready, 
and  the  replica  of  “  The  Escape  of  Francesco  Carrara,”  now  in  the  Vernon 
Gallery,  as  we  have  already  intimated. 

The  death  of  Sir  M.  A.  Shee  in  August,  1850,  left  vacant  the  President’s 
chair  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  there  could  have  been  no  doubt,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  in  the  minds  of  the  members — most  certainly  there  was  none  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public — as  to  who  was  the  fittest  among  them  in  every 
way  to  be  his  successor  :  the  choice,  as  might  have  been  expected,  fell  on 
Mr.  Eastlake,  and  none  other  could  with  any  propriety  have  been  made. 
One  scarcely  knows  whether  to  rejoice  at  or  to  regret  his  elevation  ;  for 
he  seems  now  almost  to  be  lost  to  us  as  a  painter,  though  the  Arts  ax-e 
unquestionably  deriving  benefit  from  his  labours  in  their  behalf.  The 
first  picture  exhibited  by  the  new  President,  now  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  was 
a  head  and  bust,  to  which  was  appended  the  title  of  “  Ippolita  Torrelli,” 
suggested  by  the  Poemata  of  Castiglione.  The  following  year  was  a  total 
blank,  but  in  1853  appeared  another  picture  from  sacred  history,  “Ruth 
sleeping  at  the  Feet  of  Boaz  :  ”  were  we  to  say  that  this  pleased  us  equally 
with  his  “  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.”  we  should  speak  untruly  ;  the 
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picture,  we  believe,  was  painted  a  considerable  time  before  it  was  exhi¬ 
bited,  or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  canvas  had  been  covered ;  it 
showed  therefore  the  mind  and  careful  study  which  distinguish  the 
painter’s  earlier  works,  but  his  ideas  seem  to  have  been  feebly  and  inde¬ 
finitely  carried  out :  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  President  himself 
was  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  labours  ;  so  far,  that  is,  as  having  pro¬ 
duced  a  finished  work.  A  fancy  portrait,  “  Violante,”  exhibited  the  same 
year,  was  even  less  in  accordance  with  our  taste.  “  Beatrice,”  and  “  Irene,” 
his  two  pictures  of  this  year  and  the  last,  respectively,  call  for  no  further 
remarks  than  they  elicited  from  us  when  exhibited. 

Such  then  is  a  brief  catalogue  raisonnee  of  the  works  of  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy  :  the  list  is  neither  a  long  one,  nor  is  there  great 
variety  of  subject,  but  there  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake’s 
Art  has  been,  if  it  is  not  now,  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit.  We  are 
not  surprised  to  find  his  pictures  so  favourably  criticised  as  they  have 
been  by  the  French  writers,  and  especially  in  the  Patrie,  whose  remarks 
we  published  in  our  last  number.  The  critic  there  takes  a  just  and  dis¬ 
criminating  view  of  the  characteristics  of  his  style  :  “  Eastlake,”  he  writes, 
“is  a  Venetian  by  artistic  education:  he  has  acquired  the  grace,  the 
poetic  feeling,  the  vigorous  tone  of  colour,  and  the  transparent  demitints 
of  the  illustrious  island-city’s  old  masters.  It  is,  above  all,  to  the  imitation 
of  Giorgione  that  he  appears  to  owe  the  high  place  which  he  now  holds 
in  his  profession.”  The  comparison  with  Giorgione  is  true  only  to  a 
certain  extent ;  in  his  subject  pictures  the  President  is,  like  the  old 


master,  dignified  in  his  characters,  simple  in  arranging  them,  harmonious 
in  his  colouring,  broad  and  effective  in  his  distribution  of  light  and  shade  ; 
but  his  manipulation  is  far  less  bold,  and  the  general  “  feeling”  infinitely 
more  delicate  than  that  of  the  Venetian  painter.  We  should  think  that 
Eastlake  had  studied  Titian  much  more  than  Giorgione;  certainly  the 
female  heads  of  his  portraits  are  nearer  Titian’s  than  they  are  to  any 
other.  Titian,  though  a  fellow-student  with  Giorgione,  and  in  some 
respects  his  imitator,  evinced  greater  refinement,  and  in  this  quality  he 
has  unquestionably  been  followed  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  :  but  of  neither 
can  the  President  be  considered  an  “imitator,”  though  he  may  have 
adopted  the  same  principles  of  colouring  as  Titian. 

The  works  of  a  painter  are  the  reflex  of  his  mind  ;  and  thus,  when,  as 
a  young  painter,  Sir  Charles  would  naturally  feel  the  impulse  of  stirring 
aspirations,  we  see  them  developed  in  his  “  Isidas  repelling  the  Thebans,” 
and  “  The  Brigand’s  Wife,”  where  energy,  action,  and  strong  motives 
and  passions  predominate.  Such  feelings,  however,  soon  softened  down 
to  what  we  must  presume  to  be  more  in  harmony  with  his  actual  nature : 
his  subsequent  productions  therefore  are,  almost  without  an  exception, 
of  that  soft,  gentle,  and  persuasive  character,  which  wins  and  charms, 
but  never  forces  attention.  A  crowded  exhibition  room,  with  its  various 
distractions,  is  not  the  fittest  place — we  should  rather  say  not  by  any 
means  a  suitable  place — in  which  to  study  his  works ;  they  should  be 
examined  and  thought  over  in  the  quietude  of  retirement ;  this  is  the 
only  way  to  become  acquainted  with  their  true  merits,  and  to  feel  how 


large  a  portion  of  his  own  refined  and  delicate  mind  is  reflected  in  his 
pictures.  There  is  a  tone  of  gravity  united  with  purity  of  feeling  that 
pervades  all  his  compositions,  and  these  qualities  are  carried  out  even  to 
a  subdued  and  “  reposing  ”  style  of  colour,  which,  however,  is  rarely 
deficient  in  warmth  and  clearness :  they  are  almost  invariably  appeals  to 
the  most  tender  and  compassionate  sympathies  of  human  nature.  None 
can  look  upon  any  picture  from  his  hand,  even  though  we  may  be  alto¬ 
gether  unacquainted  with  the  painter,  without  an  acknowledgment  that 
it  is  the  production  of  a  highly  accomplished  mind. 

But  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  has  not  only  maintained  in  a 
high  degree  as  a  painter  the  honour  of  the  school  of  which  he  is  at  the 
head,  but  he  has  very  materially  aided  in  the  education  of  that  school  by 
his  contributions  to  Art-literature  :  and  here  we  find  the  advantages  of 
that  early  attention  to  letters  wThich  we  advocated  at  the  commencement 
of  this  notice.  Had  not  he  imbibed  a  taste  for  literature  in  his  youth, 
and  attained  a  certain  degree  of  scholarship,  he  never  could  have  en¬ 
lightened  the  world  with  his  own  criticisms  on  Art,  while  he  was  diffusing 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  others.  We  desire  not,  as 
a  rule,  to  see  artists  wielding  the  pen  and  the  pencil  alternately — some 
have  done  so  to  their  injury — but  as  we  believe  none  can  write  so  well 
upon  Art  as  those  who  have  a  practical  acquaintance  with  it,  we  should 


be  pleased  to  see  every  artist  so  educated  as  to  be  able  to  express  his 
views,  even  in  a  book,  if  he  thought  proper  to  write  one.  This  opinion 
of  ours  we  know  to  be  opposed  by  many,  who  affirm  that  artists  are  not 
the  best  critics  upon  Art ;  *  we  do  not  say  all  are,  but  all  ought  to  he  : 
men  read  the  opinions,  and  are  generally  guided  by  them,  of  physicians 
on  the  bodily  “  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,”  and  of  lawyers  on  law,  and  of 
commercial  men  on  trading  and  business,  and  why  should  painters  and 
sculptors  be  less  competent  to  write  correctly  about  their  Art  than  the 
members  of  any  other  profession?  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  is  a  wise 
maxim,  but  none  can  blame  him  for  keeping  within  the  legitimate  bounds 
of  his  calling,  or  would  accuse  him  of  ignorance  were  he  to  publish  a 
dissertation  upon  shoes.  The  writings  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  have 
already  passed  in  review  before  our  readers ;  we  shall  therefore  only 
remark  that  his  “  Contributions  to  the  Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts,”  his 
translation  of  “  Goethe  on  Colour,”  Kiigler’s  “  Handbook  of  Painting,” 
which  he  edited  and  enriched  with  valuable  notes,  are  among  the  best 
and  most  important  additions  which  the  artist  or  connoisseur,  who  does 
not  possess  them,  can  make  to  his  library. 

When  the  Royal  Commission  was  formed  some  twelve  years  since,  the 
important  post  of  Secretary  was  given  to  Mr.  Eastlake,  the  arduous 
duties  of  which  he  has  most  zealously  and  effectively  performed ;  so 
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much  as  to  elicit  from  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  President  of 
the  Commission,  the  following  eulogium  in  a  speech  made  at  the  Royal 
Academy  dinner  in  1851 : — “  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  speak 
of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake’s  talent  as  an  artist,  for  that  is  well  known  to  you, 
and  of  it  you  are  the  best  judges  ;  or  of  his  merits  as  an  author,  for  you 
are  all  familiar  with  his  books — or,  at  least,  ought  to  be  so ;  or  of  his 
amiable  character  as  a  man,  for  that  also  you  must  have  had  opportunities 
to  estimate :  but  my  connexion  with  him,  now  for  nine  years,  on  her 
Majesty’s  Commission  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts,  has  enabled 
me  to  know  what  you  can  know  less,  and  what  is  of  the  greatest  value  in 
a  President  of  the  Royal  Academy — I  mean  that  kindness  of  heart,  and 
refinement  of  feeling,  which  guided  him  in  all  his  communications,  often 
most  difficult  and  delicate,  with  the  different  artists  whom  he  had  to 
invite  to  competition,  whose  works  we  had  to  criticise,  whom  we  had  to 
employ  or  to  reject.”  We  owe  many,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake’s  literary  works  to  his  official  connexion  with  the  Commission, 
such  as  his  “  Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil-Painting,”  and  the  various 
Appendices  to  the  Reports.  His  recent  appointment  as  “Director  of  the 
National  Gallery  ”  will  doubtless  prove  of  great  advantage  to  that  insti¬ 
tution,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  the  means  of  producing  a  better  order  of 
things  than  that  we  have  hitherto  seen. 

But  with  regard  to  this  matter,  as  well  as  to  the  office  of  President  of 


the  Royal  Academy,  a  remark  or  two  must  be  made.  When  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  was  selected  for  the  latter  honourable  post,  we  indulged  the 
hope  of  seeing  such  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Academy  as  would 
be  in  consonance  with  the  advanced  state  of  the  Arts  in  our  time,  and 
with  the  progressive  spirit  which  so  emphatically  marks  the  age  in  which 
we  live.  Something,  indeed,  has  been  done,  but  how  little  in  comparison 
with  what  should  be.  We  are  far  from  imputing  any  blame  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  neglect  of  his  duties,  but  we  are,  nevertheless,  firmly  convinced 
that  his  nature  constitutionally  indisposes  him  for  the  vigorous  action 
that  would  produce  such  a  change  as  all  well-wishers  to  the  Academy 
desire  to  see  :  his  courtesy,  affability,  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  altogether 
disqualify  him  for  being  a  reformer,  or  a  leader  in  any  revolutionary 
movement.  Still  no  man  could  with  a  better  grace  attempt  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  that  society  of  which  he  is  the  head  :  he  pos¬ 
sesses  every  essential  for  the  task  but  the  vis  movendi :  this  unfortunately 
lies  dormant;  let  him  put  it  forth  both  as  “Director”  and  “President,’ 
and  the  Arts  of  his  country  will  receive  a  fresh  impulse,  while  his  fellow 
artists  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  justice  to  which  they  are  entitled. 


*  What,  we  should  like  to  know,  do  such  cavillers  say  to  the  lectures  delivered  by 
Reynolds,  Barry,  Opie,  and  others,  at  the  Royal  Academy  :  were  not  these  men 
better  qualified  for  their  task  than  any  unprofessional  teacher? 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


FRENCH  CRITICISM  ON 
ENGLISH  ART. 


The  Moniteur  and  Sir  Edwin  Landseer. — The 
critic  in  the  Moniteur,  when  entering  on  the 
subject  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s  merits  as  a 
painter,  finds  it  necessary,  like  a  certain  class 
of  essayists,  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning, 
and  with  profound  philosophy  canvass  the 
metaphysics  of  animal  existence  and  connection 
with  man. 

After  having  expatiated,  with  much  anima¬ 
tion,  upon  the  prepossessing  qualities  of  the 
domestic  class  of  those  creatures,  he  concludes 
with  the  acknowledgment  that  .the  English  had 
for  a  long  time  taken  precedence  of  the  French 
in  their  appreciation  of  their  claims  upon  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  consequent  kind  treatment. 

“  The  mode  of  life  with  the  English,”  he  says, 
“  much  less  broken  up,  much  less  out  of  doors 
than  ours;  its  home  jealously  guarded,  whether 
in  hall  or  cottage ;  its  reflective  and  taciturn 
tendencies,  its  thorough  concentration  at  the 
domestic  hearthstone,  renders  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  the  silent  quadrupeds  almost  a  necessity. 
Byron  ‘the  dandy  ’  made  a  friend  of  his  New¬ 
foundland  ‘  boatman  the  melancholy  Cowper 
made  hares  his  familiars,  and  speaks  at  length 
of  them  in  his  memoirs.  We  have  remarked 
that  in  the  English  Gallery  of  the  Exposition 
not  a  picture  could  be  found  in  which  a  dog  does 
not  figure,  and  almost  uniformly  to  the  most 
advantage. 

“  This  taste,  so  prevalent  in  England,  accounts 
for  the  pure  breed  of  its  horses,  dogs,  oxen, 
and  sheep,  so  well  appreciated  and  admired, 
even  by  the  most  ignorant  of  its  population,  as 
well  as  for  the  extreme  popularity  which  such 
a  painter  as  Landseer  was  sure  to  win  there, 
and  which,  as  surely,  he  would  not  have  won 
amongst  us  ;  for  our  admiration  is  reserved  for 
great  works— historic  subjects — classic  scenes, 
where  man  alone  plays  part  the  first. 

“  Not  that  wre  are  wanting  in  great  animal- 
painters.  Rosa  Bonheur,  Brascessat,  Troyon, 
JadiD,  Phillipe  Rousseau,  and  Decamps  have  in 
this  genre  attained  an  incontestable  superiority, 
but  in  a  manner  very  different — in  a  spirit 
directly  opposite,  so  to  say,  to  that  of  the 
English  painter.  These  artists  have  only  con¬ 
sidered  the  animal  in  a  picturesque  point  of 
view ;  they  have  devoted  themselves  to  pre¬ 
senting,  in  the  greatest  truth,  its  form,  colour, 
action,  the  texture,  and  changeful  tintings  of  its 
coat.  But  they  have  no  faith  in  its  soul,  and 
seek  not  to  indicate  its  existence  through  the 
medium  of  expression.  In  a  word,  as  far  as 
animals  are  concerned,  the  school  of  France  is 
materialist — that  of  England,  spiritual. 

“  Tell  Landseer,  for  example,  that  animals 
have  no  soul  ;  that  they  think  not  ;  and  you 
will  see  how  you  will  be  received  by  him — 

‘  mWhre  set  politesse  de  gentleman!  He  will  not 
fail,  in  retribution  for  such  an  enormity,  to  place 
you  below  that  ass  which  so  spicily  carries  that 
poppy  blossom  by  its  ear  in  the  picture  of  ‘  The 
Forge.’ 

“  Landseer  endows  his  dear  animals  with 
abundance  of  soul,  with  thought,  poetry,  passion. 
He  makes  their  way  of  life  intellectual,  like  our 
own.  If  he  might  but  dare,  he  would  disem¬ 
barrass  them  of  mere  instinct,  and  bless  them 
with  fore-knowledge  and  free-will.  When  before 
his  easel,  his  difficulty  is,  not  in  respect  to  ana¬ 
tomic  correctness,  well  selected  accessories,  the 
strength  of  his  palette,  or  mastery  of  touch  ;  it 
is  to  set  forth  the  very  mind  of  his  subject,  and 
in  this  he  has  no  equal.  He  penetrates  the 
secrets  of  those  obscure  brains — of  their  palpi¬ 
tating  hearts — and  reads  in  the  reverie  of  their 
eyes  the  vague  excitement  produced  by  all  that 
goes  on  around  them.  Of  what  dreams  the 
sporting  hound  flung  at  full  length  before  the 
hearth  ;  or  the  hill-side  ruminating  sheep  ;  or 
the  deer  lifting  aloft  its  nose,  from  which  those 
glittering  foam-drops  fall.  In  a  few  dashes  of 
his  pencil  Landseer  will  tell  you. 

“  He  is  in  the  confidence  of  the  animals. 
The  dog,  giving  him  a  handful  of  paw  as  though 
he  were  a  comrade,  tells  him  the  whole  gossip 
of  the  kennel.  The  sheep  manages  to  wink  his 
pale  eye  and  bleats  into  his  ear  its  silly  sad¬ 


nesses.  The  stag,  which  has  woman’s  prerogative 
of  tears,  comes  and  weeps  into  his  bosom  his 
story  of  man’s  cruelty  ;  and  the  artist  consoles 
them  as  best  he  can  ;  for  he  loves  them  with  a 
deep  tenderness,  and  has  no  fool’s  disdainful 
indifference  to  their  complaints. 

“The  picture  entitled  ‘Shoeing,’ is,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  most  important  that  Landseer  has 
sent  to  the  Exhibition.  Its  treatment  is  very 
simple.  In  a  forge,  of  which  the  walls,  dark 
with  smoke  and  coal-dust,  form  a  favourable 
neutral  tint  background,  stands  a  horse  with  a 
skin  of  bright  bay,  brilliant  as  shot  silk,  with 
rich,  fully  developed  form,  who  leaves  his  hoof, 
with  quiet  indifference,  in  the  hand  of  the 
farrier,  and  half  turns  his  head  to  follow  the 
proceedings  of  the  latter.  Near  him  a  little 
ass,  whose  ear  has  been  adorned  by  the  lass, 
his  mistress,  as  Titania  might  her  Bottom,  with 
a  bright  red  flower,  awaits  its  turn  tranquilly 
and  modestly.  Such  another  would  Sterne  have 
selected  for  his  Maria  ;  Janin  for  his  Henriette. 
In  the  foreground,  a  meagre  dog  seems  to  snap 
at  the  hoof-parings  which  are  scattered  by  his 
master’s  knife.  A  caged  blackbird  pipes  its 
song  to  the  skies.  We  French  would  have 
wished  in  this  work  a  richer  depth,  of  tint,  a 
firmer  touch,  a  more  severe  design  ;  but  yet  what 
a  charm,  what  a  feeling  pervades  the  whole  !  ” 

The  critic  next  takes  in  hand  “  The  Drover’s 
Departure  for  the  South,”  and  having  described 
it  graphically,  adds  nothing  in  the  way  of 
slander.  “  It  is  a  curious  picture  of  national 
manners — interesting  as  a  page  of  Sir  .Walter 
Scott.  There  are  a  thousand  delicacies  of  detail 
in  this  charming  picture,  the  first  conception  of 
which  agrees  in  some  respects  with  Leopold 
Robert’s  picture  of  “  Le  Depart  des  Pecheurs  a 
l’Adriatique.”  (!)  Here,  as  is  his  wont,  Landseer 
has  given  the  place  of  honour  to  animals — man 
is  but  an  accessory  on  his  canvass.” 

Of  “Jack  in  Office  ”  he  says,  “  It  offers  a  scene 
of  human  comedy,  the  parts  sustained  by  four- 
footed  performers.  All  the  canine  physiog¬ 
nomies  are  given  by  Landseer  with  singular 
‘finesse  of  expression! 

Of  “  Islay  and  Ma§:on  ”  he  says,  “  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  more  correctly  to  catch  the  attitudes  and 
aspect  of  the  different  animals.” 

Landseer  and  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. — Mr. 
Landseer  finds  a  still  warmer  admirer  in  the 
critic  of  the  periodical,  Mons.  G.  Planche,  than 
in  the  Moniteur.  The  latter,  it  will  be  found,  is 
highly  critical,  and  dispenses  his  judgments  in 
a  very  profound  and  dogmatical  style, — how  far, 
with  a  true  discriminative  gusto,  we  leave  our 
readers  to  consider.  He  thus  delivers  himself 
to  the  old  world  and  the  new  : — 

“  lnde  tor o  pater  JEncas  sic  orsus  ab  alto.” 

“Since  the  death  of  Wilkie,  Landseer  has 
been  indisputably  the  first  of  English  painters. 
I  even  think  that,  taken  in  a  strictly  professional 
point  of  view,  he  is  Wilkie’s  superior.  This 
opinion  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have 
never  left  France,  and  who  only  know  Wilkie 
through  engravings;  but  it  will  appear  quite 
natural  and  legitimate  to  all  who  have  crossed  the 
Channel,  and  have  compared  the  canvases  of  this 
eminent  master  with  the  plates  of  Reimbach. 
Wilkie,  like  Martin  (let  me  not  be  supposed  to 
make  any  comparison  between  them),  gained 
much  from  engraving.  I  remember  having  seen 
at  Somerset  House,  some  twenty  years  since,  a 
painting  which  was  greatly  applauded,  and  de¬ 
servedly  so,  for  its  physiognomical  subtlety  and 
originality  :  ‘  Christopher  Columbus,  demon¬ 

strating,  through  the  experiment  of  the  egg,  the 
justness  of  his  anticipations.’ — There  was  much 
to  praise  in  this  work,  but  in  its  handling  there 
was  an  awkwardness,  which  is  never  to  be  found 
in  Landseer.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  latter 
appears  to  me  the  superior  artist.  Of  the  minor 
works  which  Mr.  Landseer  has  sent  us  this  year, 
I  prefer  the  ‘  Shoeing,’  and  the  ‘  Tethered 
Rim.’  If  I  were  compelled  to  choose  between 
these,  I  should  prefer  the  former.  The  horse 
here  is  admirably  drawn  ;  all  parts  of  his  form 
are  given  with  an  astonishing  exactitude.  All 
its  muscular  developments  are  distinctly  and 
finely  marked.  There  are,  however,  in  this 
picture,  in  other  respects  so  captivating,  certain 
prettinesses  of  pencilling  which  I  cannot  alto¬ 


gether  commend.  I  recognise  the  artist’s  deep 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  that  he  is  wonder¬ 
fully  familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  the  horse  ; 
nevertheless,  I  find,  upon  reflection,  that  the 
same  subject  was  handled  by  Gericault;  and 
much  as  I  admire  the  genius  of  Landseer,  the 
depth  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  delicacy  of  his 
pencil,  I  cannot  but  prefer  the  ‘  Farrier  ’  of  the 
former  to  his  ‘Shoeing.’  I  am  aware  of  the 
brilliancy,  even  to  a  satin  sheen,  of  the  coat  of 
a  thorough-bred  horse,  yet  I  feel  that  Landseer 
has  given  false  prettinesses  to  the  play  of  light 
on  the  animal.  He  has  overdone  the  action  of 
reflected  light,  and  thus  impaired  correctness  of 
form.  The  shoulders  and  haunches  are  here 
models  of  skill ;  but  the  interval  has  not  the 
same  stamp  of  truth.  In  his  anxiety  to  catch 
all  the  play  of  light  on  the  horse’s  silky  coat,  he 
has  given  him  an  aspect  not  true  to  nature. 
There  is  no  such  solecism  in  Gericault,  but  a 
vigorous  truth  not  to  be  surpassed.  The  farrier 
in  this  picture  is  not  equal  to  the  horse  ;  his 
arms  are  not  modelled  with  muscular  rigidity^, 
and  this,  in  one  hardened  in  the  rude  work,  is 
a  defect  'not  to  be  overlooked ;  it  is,  however, 
not  so  great  as  to  impair  seriously  the  harmony 
of  the  whole  composition.  Since  we  have  lost 
Gericault,  no  artist  amongst  us  has  produced 
a  work  of  its  class  to  be  compared  with  this  of 
Landseer — at  least,  in  painting,  for,  in  statuary, 
Barye  is  equal  to  Gericault  and,  consequently, 
to  Landseer.” 

Maclise  has  not  had  the  fortune,  be  the  same 
good  or  bad,  to  win  the  good  graces  of  the 
French  critics.  Neither  in  composition  nor 
in  colours  will  they  admit  him  to  be  compre¬ 
hensible.  This  is  not,  however,  sufficient ;  their 
decision  would  not  be  complete  if  they  did  not 
identify  the  defects  of  the  artist  with  national 
peculiarity.  Whatever  be  the  faults  of  Mr. 
Maclise,  it  appears  that  they  are  the  special 
growth  of  a  British  soil — to  the  manner  born. 
And  yet  it  would  be  rather  difficult  for  those 
writers  to  look  back,  if  they  could  condescend 
so  much,  in  long  review,  over  the  artistic  array 
of  past  British  painters,  and  point  out  one  of 
Mr.  Maclise’s  precursors,  in  whom  his  vein  could 
be  found.  Theirs  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon 
of  partisanship. 

The  Moniteur,  with  not  a  little  nice  facetious¬ 
ness  and  fancy,  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
coarseness  of  some  of  its  neighbours,  thus  deals 
with  Maclise.  After  having  described  the  group 
and  purport  of  the  “  Ordeal  by  Touch,”  it  thus 
proceeds: — “We  have  detailed  as  closely  as  we 
might  the  composition  of  this  scene,  which  is 
essentially  dramatic,  and  displays,  on  the  part 
of  the  artist,  much  skill  in  depicting  physiog¬ 
nomical  and  gestural  expression.  It  would  make 
an  excellently  appropriate  final  scene  for  a 
tragedy  or  melodrama. 

“  Now  Maclise’s  power  in  this  quarter  will  be 
easily  felt  and  appreciated,  but  French  eyes  will 
have  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  themselves  to 
a  style  of  colouring  so  congenially  English.  It 
would  be  almost  necessary  for  them  to  have 
his  work  translated  into  the  simple  effect  of  the 
engraver’s  black  and  white.  Here  are  impos¬ 
sible  combinations  of  colour — whole  gamuts  of 
false  notes — illumination  derived  from  fantastic 
reflections — transparencies  of  alabaster  lamps, 
to  which  our  eyes  are  all  unused,  and  which  can 
only  be  associated  by  them  with  theatrical  feats 
of  fairy  apotheosis,  when  Bengal  fire-works  flare 
out  in  their  full  lustre  of  blue  and  red.  His 
thin  lights  gleam  like  the  blade  of  a  Sheffield 
razor,  in  all  the  sparkle  of  polished  steel — while 
his  shadows  lose  all  reality  of  effect  in  preter¬ 
natural  fancies  of  chiaro-scuro,  and  seem  silvered 
over  with  the  rays  of  an  invisible  moon — cherry 
tints  carnation  all  the  lips — the  sheen  of  satin 
gives  a  lustre  to  the  hair,  and  all  this  with  a 
cutting  neatness — a  mechanical  precision,  an 
imperturbable  firmness  of  hand. 

“The  mode  in  which  all  this  is  worked  out 
has  no  similarity  to  ours,  the  bizarre  array  of 
tints  is  laid  on  in  a  mauner  equally  strange. 

“  Here  are  no  grounds  to  work  upon,  none  of 
those  solid  preparatory  deposits,  which  may  be 
considered  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  the 
painting,  no  vigorous  trace  of  touch,  but  a  pro¬ 
cess  transparent  and  washed  in  like  water-colours, 
a  canvass  scarcely  touched  and  covered  by  the 
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pencil.  Nevertheless,  when  one  has  dwelt  for  a 
considerable  time  upon  what,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  is  so  seriously  disquieting,  we  end  by 
discovering  in  it  incredible  delicacies ;  and  the 
leading  tone  once  accepted,  unimpeachable  har¬ 
mony,  and  even  passages  very  true  and  right,  will 
be  felt.  The  exotic  charm  gains  upon  you,  just 
as  in  a  foreign  country,  fruits,  at  first  repelled, 
are  ultimately  devoured  with  a  passionate 
relish.” 

Turning  from  the  “  Ordeal  by  Touch  ”  to 
“  The  Baron’s  Hall,”  the  critic,  after  having 
minutely  described  that  composition,  thus  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  his  comments  : — “  In  this  picture, 
which  may  be  said  to  flame  upon  the  eye,  there 
is  extraordinary  animation,  a  bewildering  gush 
of  action,  all  glitter  and  sparkle  and  spangle, 
with  a  crowdedness  so  artless,  and  an  incorrect¬ 
ness  of  tone  so  deliciously  English,  that  it  is 
impossible,  after  a  few  minutes,  not  to  feel 
oneself  quite  fascinated  by  it. 

“  How  romantic  and  charming  those  fair  crea- 
teurs  with  their  improbable  community  of  graces, 
their  chimerical  delicacy  of  freshness  !  One 
would  be  tempted  to  name  them,  at  once,  after 
the  imaginative  heroines  of  Shakespeare  — 
Miranda,  Hermia,  Perdita,  Jessica,  Rosalind — no 
plainness  of  feature  or  form  commits  a  mala¬ 
propos  intrusion,  under  the  pretext  of  truth, 
amongst  these  pretty  groups— groups  scattered 
on  the  ground  like  plates  from  a  Book  of  Beauty, 
with  their  silks  all  puffing  and  tumbled,  and 
satins  gleaming  in  every  fold.  Locks  blond  as 
the  ripe  wheat-ear,  or,  shall  we  say,  blue  as  the 
wing  of  the  jackdaw,  falling  lustrously  spiral 
over  swan  necks  of  silvery  undulation,  and 
shoulders  of  polished  agate — eyes  whose  lids 
beat  like  black  butterflies  against  the  tinted 
cheeks — lips  which  open  joyously  like  flowers, 
where  the  dew  has  dropped  its  pearls :  you 
doubtless  are  unreal ;  but  we  surely  prefer 
your  mockeries  to  the  fac-simile  of  daguerreo¬ 
type.” 

La  Patrie  thus  appreciates  Egg's  felicitous 
picture  of  “  Peter  the  Great’s  first  Interview 
with  Catherine  — 

“  This  is  one  of  the  most  admired  pictures  in 
the  English  gallery,  not  alone  on  account  of  the 
brilliant  white  and  green  uniforms  with  which 
the  artist  has  happily  costumed  his  dramatis 
personal,  but,  above  all,  for  the  strikingly  truth¬ 
ful  expression  with  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
animating  them.  The  Czar  Peter,  Menzikoff, 
the  peasant  Catherine,  the  future  Empress,  with 
her  thick  bands  of  rich  blond  hair — her  profile 
so  pure — her  plump  beauty  of  contour — her  air, 
already  full  of  majesty,  are  before  us  like  a 
group  of  living  individuals.” 

Mr.  Solomon’s  “  Brunetta  and  Phillis  ”  is  also 
briefly  and  justly  eulogised  by  La  Patrie — 

“  There  is  much  piquancy  of  conception — 
spirit  in  execution,  and  agreeable  colouring  in 
this  picture,  of  which  the  subject  has  been  taken 
from  Addison’s  ‘  Spectator.’  ” 

Mr.  Uwins  is  not  quite  so  fortunate  in  the 
notices  of  his  “  Vintage  in  Medoc.” 

In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  we  find  the 
following :  “  I  should  not,”  says  M.  Gustave 
Planche,  the  critic,  “speak  of  the  ‘Vintage  in 
Medoc,’  of  Mr.  Uwins,  were  it  not  that  I  saw  in 
the  catalogue  that  this  work  belonged  to  the 
National  Gallery  of  London,  and  that  the  author 
is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  It  is  a 
canvass  full  of  coquetry  and  affectation  ;  wherein 
the  people  of  the  country  which  it  pictures 
forth,  would  have  serious  difficulty  in  recog¬ 
nising  a  scene,  which  each  successive  year 
presents  to  their  sight.  The  young  vintage 
girl,  who  occupies  the  centre  position,  smiles 
to  show  her  teeth  after  the  fashion  of  a 
frequenter  of  Almack’s,  and  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  brunettes  who  carry  the 
grapes  to  the  vine-tub.  Why  should  a  man 
travel  to  paint  such  subjects  1  It  is,  of  a  verity, 
time  thrown  away.  When  Mons.  Uwins  wished 
to  represent  the  transmigration  to  the  hills  of 
mid-France  of  the  fresh,  fair,  and  smiling 
heroines  of  the  “  Keepsake,”  he  surely  need  not 
have  troubled  himself  to  leave  his  studio  !  ” 

Mr.  Hurlstone  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Patrie. 

“  One  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  English  Gal¬ 
lery,  more  especially  for  qualities  of  colour, 
which  recall  those  of  Reynolds,  is  ‘  the  Morra,’ 


of  Hurlstone.  What  the  game  is,  which  so 
engages  the  attention  of  the  two  peasant  boys, 
seated  on  the  steps  of  a  palace,  or  some  public 
monument,  we  know  not,  but  their  gestures  are 
full  of  expression,  and  the  artist  has  dashed  in 
with  a  broad  vigorous  pencil,  their  ungirt, 
tattered,  and  patched  garments,  and  their  rudely 
tagged  leather  leggings.  A  third  little  rustic  sits 
apart,  but  near  the  players,  in  a  natural  attitude. 
Masses  of  fair  curly  locks,  which  escape  from 
beneath  his  coarse  felt  hat,  his  eyes  so  blue 
and  artless,  his  cheeks  so  fresh,  his  lips  all 
smile,  his  whole  air  so  happily  jocund,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  rags,  cannot  fail  to  win  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  spectator — -who  must  be  surprised  to 
find  a  canvass  so  warmly  tinted  in  an  English 
exhibition.” 

Mr.  Mulready,  who,  upon  the  whole,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  first  favourite  with  the  French 
press,  does  not,  however,  pass  unscathed  by 
stricture.  In  one  instance,  indeed,  he  is  so 
severely  dealt  with,  that  the  critic,  in  very  truth, 
considerably  overleaps  the  mark,  and  falls  not  a 
little  ludicrously  on  the  other  side.  An  amusing 
contrast  will  be  found  in  the  following  notice  : — 

The  critic  of  the  Moniteur,  who,  for  a  delicate 
analytic  subtilety,  clearness  of  expression,  and  a 
fair  judicial  spirit,  takes  a  foremost  place 
amongst  the  formidable  array  of  French  writers 
of  this  class,  thus  weighs  the  merits  of  Mr.  Mul¬ 
ready  : — 

“  Mulready  enjoys  in  England  a  reputation 
with  which  we  have  been  familiarised  by  en¬ 
gravings.  To  know  him,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  seen  his  original  works,  which  reveal 
rare  qualities  in  both  tint  and  treatment.  This 
master — and  he  deserves  the  title — has  seven 
pictures  in  the  Universal  Exhibition,  which  hold 
a  place  of  honour  amongst  the  best  of  all 
countries.  It  is  remarkable  that  each  of  these 
is  treated  after  a  different  manner — often  dis¬ 
cordant — so  that  a  forewarned  attention  alone 
could  recognise  in  them  the  same  hand.  Many 
artists,  too  readily  content  with  their  efforts, 
repeat  themselves  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  Mulready,  ever  searching 
forward,  studies,  toils,  and  experimentalises,  not 
impressing  his  work  for  ever  with  the  same 
character,  as  it  were  with  the  stamp  of  a 
scriviner.  Thus  ‘  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb  ’ 
has  nothing  in  common  with  ‘  The  Bathers ;’ 
1  The  Park  at  Blackheath  ’  with  ‘  The  Whis- 
tonian  Controversy.’  ‘  The  Brother  and  Sister  ’ 
is  treated  in  a  different  style  from  that  of  ‘  The 
Birth,’  as  ‘  The  Cannon  ’  differs  from  the 
‘  Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown  ’  and  ‘  Train  up  a 
Child,’ &c.” 

“  It  would  be  difficult  to  associate  this  artist 
with  any  of  the  old  schools,  for  the  character 
of  English  painting  is  modernness.  It  is  obvious 
that,  like  Wilkie,  he  has  profoundly  studied 
Terburg,  Nestcher,  Metzn,  Mieris,  Gerard,  Dow, 
Ostade,  Teniers,  Brauwer,  Bega,  Craesbecke,  and 
all  those  charming  painters  of  Flanders  and 
Holland,  whom  the  fastidious  taste  of  Louis 
the  XIVth  repelled.  But  he  has  not  copied 
them.  He  absorbs  them,  and  nourishes  his  own 
genius  with  their  essence ;  but  without  being 
transformed.  In  all  and  for  all,  he  remains 
English,  intus  et  in  cute.” 

With  this  introduction,  the  critic  takes  into 
review  the  “Wolf  and  the  Lamb,”  and  after 
having  piquantly  described  its  action,  thus  con¬ 
cludes  : — 

“  This  little  drama  is  given  with  the  exquisite 
feeling  for  expression  and  action,  which  since 
the  time  of  Hogarth  seems  to  be  the  apanage  of 
English  painters.  Less  preoccupied  with  the 
ideal  antique  and  severities  of  style  than  the 
continental  artists,  they  carry  into  their 
works  a  subtlety  of  analysis,  a  scrupulousness 
of  composition,  and  an  appreciation  of  physi¬ 
ognomy  altogether  their  own.  This ‘Wolf  and 
Lamb  ’  are  two  distinct  idiosyncracies.  Addison 
or  La  Bruyere  would  not  have  painted  them 
better — and,  in  a  word,  the  picture,  cased  within 
its  narrow  frame,  plays  for  ever  a  true  scene  in 
the  eternal  comedy. 

“  The  background  accessories  are  charming  ; 
the  gate  of  the  enclosure  with  its  No.  3  ;  its  plate 
of  brass  with  the  name  engraved  thereon  ;  the 
elder  in  blossom  overhanging  the  pallisade  ;  the 
knotted  tree  trunks ;  the  twisted  pillars  pro¬ 


jected  upon  the  door-steps  ;  the  birdcage  hanging 
from  the  old  beam  of  the  pent-house  ;  the  brick 
walls  and  the  red-tiled  roofs  of  the  distant 
dwellings  ;  the  railings,  over  which  is  the  figure  in 
profile  of  the  two  neighbours’  heads  as  they 
gossip  in  the  shade  ;  the  poplars,  half  of  which 
mingle  with  [the  smoke-tinted  wall,  and  part 
lean  in  relief  against  the  grey  sky ;  all  this  is 
made  out  in  so  calm,  sober,  and  distinct  a  tone, 
and  with  a  pencil  so  delicate,  assured,  and 
spirited,  that  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Flemish 
masters  would  willingly  give  their  names  to  it.” 

The  critic  next  tranfers  his  attention  to  “  The 
Bathers,”  a  very  lovely  masterpiece,  which  has 
not  yet  been  seen  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  is  thus  very  graphically  described 
by  the  French  writer : — 

“  A  glass  covers  the  picture  of  ‘  The  Bathers,’ 
and  would  cause  one  at  the  first  glance  to  mis¬ 
take  it  fpr  a  fine  crayon  drawing,  of  which  it 
has  the  delicate  velvety  aspect.  It  requires  an 
attentive  scrutiny  to  convince  one  that  it  is  an 
oil  painting.  Its  appearance  is  clear,  tender, 
and  luminous,  without  glittering.  N o  deleterious 
agency  has  drawn  the  slightest  yellow  over  its 
roseate,  azure,  and  sunny  tints.  We  know 
not  by  what  happy  agency  the  artist  has 
attained  a  result  so  precious ;  more  particularly 
when  his  task  was  to  represent  female  nudity 
in  all  its  virginal  loveliness. 

“A  young  maiden,  her  fingers  immersed  in  the 
golden  waves  of  her  hair,  as  it  streams  over  her 
bosom,  like  that  of  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  is 
seated,  one  foot  crossing  the  other,  on  the  bank 
of  a  streamlet,  whose  sparkling  waters  toy 
with  its  soft  sand-banks,  girt  in  with  moss- 
crowned  rocks.  No  veil  conceals  her  fair  form, 
from  which  the  air,  that  chartered  libertine, 
kisses  off  the  lingering  pearls  of  the  bath.  *  *  * 

“  This  is  not  the  ivory  with  which  Vanderwerf 
carves  out  his  goddesses  and  nymphs,  much  less 
is  it  the  deep  amber  with  which  Titian  gives  the 
rich  bloom  to  his  Venus,  his  mistress,  and 
courtesans, — rather  might  we  compare  it  to  the 
blanched  silver,  with  which  Correggio  has  model¬ 
led  the  Torso  of  Antiope — but  better  than  all 
that,  it  is  the  fairest  skin  of  that  swan’s  nest  which 
floats  upon  the  sea  ;  a  skin  of  that  fine  stuff 
which  alone  was  worn  by  mother  Eve  before 
she  sinned. 

“  Nothing  is  wanting  to  this  delicious  figure  to 
make  it  a  perfect  chef  d'ceuvre,  but  a  little  of 
that  style  of  which  Greece  and  Italy  have 
monopolised  the  secret.” 

After  a  further  review,  and  equally  warm 
notice  of  Mr.  Mulready’s  other  works,  the  critic 
thus  concludes  with  a  gentle  stricture  : — 

“  ‘  The  Park  at  Blackheath  ’  recalls  the  pro¬ 
digiously  minute  landscape  of  Buttura,  where 
even  to  the  farthest  distance  one  might  count  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  and  blades  of  the  grass. 
Here  the  infinite  details  of  daguerreotype  are 
transferred  to  the  canvass,  and  the  artist  in  his 
rich  and  varied  creations  should  only  consider 
this  as  a  tour  de  force,  useless  to  be  renewed, 
although  curious,  and  requiring  for  its  completion 
talents  of  the  first  order.  Let  him  remember 
that  it  is  not  nature  as  she  is,  but  as  she  seems 
to  be,  that  he  is  to  present  to  us.  That  alone  is 
Art.” 

With  ponderous  pedantry  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  takes  Mr.  Mulready  in  hand  and  lets 
him  down,  with  amazing  coolness,  to  a  depth  of 
mediocrity,  strangely  contrasted  with  the  above. 
Look  upon  this  picture  and  upon  that,  and 
say,  could  they  have  had  the  same  original. 

The  Revue  thus  enunciates  : — 

“Mons.  Mulready  is  a  painter  in  fashionable 
favour,  and  I  willingly  admit  that  his  works 
possess  something  of  an  agreeable  quality,  de¬ 
rived  from  a  certain  clever  tact  of  composition, 
but  the  execution  of  his  figures  is  not  sufficiently 
careful  to  satisfy  a  close  scrutiny.  ‘  The  Brother 
and  Sister,’  and  ‘  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,’ 
leave  too  much  wanting  in  the  way  of  precision. 
The  defect  indicated  in  them  is  still  more  strik¬ 
ing  in  ‘The  Bathers.’  The  young  girl  in  the 
foreground  is  drawn  in  a  very  defective  style. 
The  subject  was  inviting,  but  has  been  negli¬ 
gently  treated.  Neither  the  torso  nor  limbs 
indicate  a  serious  study  of  nature.  It  is  of  the 
class  pretty  well,  but  no  more.  To  do  justice  to 
such  a  subject  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
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have  studied  the  model  for  a  considerable  time 
before  proceeding  to  copy  it.  Mons.  Mulready  has 
not  embarassed  himself  by  such  discretion.  He 
seems  to  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  present 
the  model  form  of  a  young  girl  to  secure  the 
general  approving  eye — he  deceived  himself. 
To  paint  the  nude,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  a 
deep  knowledge  of  art,  and  I  fancy  that  Mons. 
Mulready  has  not  given  a  thought  to  this  require¬ 
ment.  He  is  satisfied  with  a  general  selection 
of  agreeable  tones  of  colour,  and  the  majority  of 
people  seems  to  be  equally  satisfied.  Success 
then  sanctions  this  mode  of  proceeding  ;  but 
success  obtained  with  such  painting  may  not 
be  of  long  duration.  Fashion,  which  has  ex¬ 
tended  its  protection  to  the  artist,  will  not  be 
slow  in  abandoning  him  ;  and  I  much  doubt  that 
he  will  ever  achieve  an  enduring  renown.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  if  Mons.  Mulready  want 
the  deeper  mystery  of  his  art,  his  general  coup 
dceil  is  not  untrue.  In  ‘  The  Wolf  and  the 
Lamb  ’  the  expression  of  the  two  boys  is  deli¬ 
cately  given,  and  the  two  grave  disputants  in  the 
‘  Whistonian  Controversy  ’  deserve  the  same 
commendation.  Of  all  the  canvasses  sent  to  us 
by  Mons.  Mulready,  I  prefer  the  ‘View  on 
Blackheath.’  In  this  landscape,  there  is  a  fresh¬ 
ness  and  brilliancy,  which  bespeak  a  singular 
aptitude  in  him  for  that  branch  of  art.  It  is  a 
charming  although  not  a  finished  work.  To 
conclude  then,  Mons.  Mulready  is  a  man  of 
talent,  whose  greatest  mishap  is  to  be  too  self- 
indulgent — to  be  too  easily  satisfied  in  his  efforts. 
I  know  not  who  his  master  may  have  been,  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conclude  that  he  was  not 
sufficiently  severe  in  directing  the  studies  of  his 
pupil.” 

Our  readers  will  readily  believe  that  we  pre¬ 
sent  them  with  this  precious  n lorceau  of  criti¬ 
cism,  merely  as  a  physological  curiosity  —  a 
specimen  of  pompous  absurdity,  most  amusing 
from  its  completeness.  A  more  unequivocal 
Malvolio  than  the  writer  never  surely  strutted 
in  the  realms  of  review — inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  opinion,  but  a  fact  notorious  through¬ 
out  the  whole  circle  of  British  art  and  amateur- 
ship,  that  Mr.  Mulready  has  been  the  most  severe 
of  students — a  master  the  most  elaborate  in 
handling,  and  slow  and  scrupulous  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  works.  The  same  minute,  yet 
vigorous  and  graceful  tones  which  characterise 
his  oil  paintings  have  rendered  his  crayon  draw¬ 
ings  invaluable  models.  Of  these,  two  have 
happily  been  secured  since  the  opening  of  this 
Exhibition,  and  set  up  in  places  of  honour  in  the 
Aquarelle  gallery,  where,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
affirm,  they  are  unique.  We  sincerely  commend 
these  to  the  microscopic  examination  and  subse¬ 
quent  edification  of  our  very  learned  friend. 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  in  a  very  different 
vein  and  with  far  more  discrimination  than  it 
evinced  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Mulready,  thus  ex¬ 
patiates  on  the  merits  of  Me.  Stanfield. 

“  The  landscape  and  marine  pieces  of  Stan¬ 
field  are  deemed  highly  important  in  the  English 
school,  and  I  believe  that  the  fame  which  the 
artist  has  won  in  his  own  country  will  be 
recognised  by  all  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
picture  of  ‘  French  Soldiers  fording  the  Magra,’ 
deserves  attention  for  its  substantial  excellences. 
Its  landscape  is  firmly  and  clearly  designed — its 
waters  are  vivid  and  transparent.  The  figures 
are  not  equally  successful,  but  the  essentials  are 
all  admirable.  None  but  a  man  long  familiarised 
with  the  difficulties  of  his  art  could  touch  such  a 
subject  with  such  vigour  and  brilliancy.  The 
mountains  are  designed  by  a  master-hand.  I  am 
less  pleased  with  ‘  The  Castle  of  Ischia  seen  from 
the  Mole.’  Not  that  I  find  in  it  less  skill,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  M.  Stanfield  when  tinting  in 
his  sky  consulted  England  rather  than  Italy. 
The  like  remark  may  be  made  with  equal  just¬ 
ness  in  reference  to  the  waves  in  the  foreground. 
I  do  not  discern  here  either  the  sky  of  Ischia  or 
the  complexion  of  the  Mediterranean.  To  enjoy 
freely  the  beauty  of  this  fine  composition  we 
must  forget  its  title — on  that  condition  alone 
these  praises  should  await  it.  *  *  *  I  should 
not  have  animadverted  upon  those  tones  of 
colour,  if  the  work  had  not  a  great  value 
in  my  eyes.  When  we  have  before  us  the 
work  of  a  master-hand,  the  best  method  of 
proving  the  impression  it  has  made  on  us  is 


not  to  omit  any  scrutiny  of  it  in  detail,  but 
in  all  its  parts  to  subject  it  to  analysis. 
Stanfield  holds  too  high  a  place  in  his  profession 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  lightly  by.  For  his 
country  and  for  Europe  at  large,  he  is  a  painter 
enamoured  of  his  art,  who  has  travelled  with  a 
penetrating  eye  and  pencil  in  hand,  ever  deli¬ 
cately  obedient  to  his  impressions.  I  feel  bound 
then,  in  every  way,  to  verify  the  opinion  which 
I  have  expressed  in  his  regard.” 

Mr.  Stanfield  has  been  fortunate,  for  the  most 
part,  with  his  French  judges  ;  even  La  Patrie, 
ill-tempered  as  it  shows  itself,  for  the  most 
part,  on  this  occasion,  thus  briefly  sets  its  stamp 
upon  his  merits.  “  M.  Stanfield  is,  at  once,  a 
painter  of  marine  views,  of  military  scenes,  and 
landscapes.  ‘  The  French  Troops  crossing  the 
Magra  ’  is  an  excellent  picture,  as  is  ‘  The  Battle 
of  Roveredo’,  and  ‘  The  Castle  of  Ischia  seen 
from  the  Mole.’  M.  Stanfield  has  great  breadth 
of  style,  facility  of  execution,  and  ‘  une  furia 
toute  franpaise.”  ‘Tilbury  Fort,’  against  which 
the  sea-spray  breaks,  is  a  very  remarkable  work, 
although  we  prefer  the  smaller  canvass  of  ‘  The 
Dutch  Lugger  carrying  away  her  Sprit.’  The 
swell  of  the  wave  is  well  expressed,  and  the 
tossing  of  the  poor  bark  at  the  caprice  of  the 
angry  tempest  is  a  startling  fact.” 

Mr.  Danby  has  also  won,  for  the  most  part, 
the  suffrages  of  the  Parisian  jury.  This  is  not 
at  all  surprising  ;  there  are  few  pictures  in  our 
collection  which  command  such  uniform  notice 
of  visitors,  as  his  two  exquisitely  poetical 
creations.  La  Patrie  thus  tersely  and  truly 
describes  them 

“  M.  Danby  gives  us  two  marine  subjects,  each 
treated  in  a  very  different  manner.  ‘  Calypso 
weeping  for  the  departure  of  IJlyses  ’  is  one  of 
those  historic  subjects  which  are  created  in  the 
imagination  of  the  artist,  and  executed  within 
the  four  walls  of  his  studio.  ‘  The  Evening 
Gun,’  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  been  in¬ 
spired  on  the  return  from  a  sea  trip,  and  painted 
before  the  shore  had  been  reached.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  better  to  convey  the  impression  of 
undefined  vastness  of  the  sea,  on  a  calm  summer 
evening,  just  when  the  last  rays  of  the  sinking 
sun  fringe  with  gold  the  clouds  that  gird  the 
horizon.  A  deep  shadow  already  wings  its  way 
over  the  waters,  and  a  ship,  the  burst  of  smoke 
from  the  porthole  of  which  tells  the  discharge 
of  the  evening  gun,  shoots  up  into  the  clear 
sky  the  regular  skeleton  of  its  masts  and  yards. 
The  ship  seems  to  sleep  upon  the  waters,  like 
the  vague  silence  brooding  over  it.  ‘  The  Evening 
Gun  ’  is  a  picture,  the  poetry  of  which  is  perfect 
from  its  truth.  We  are  not  surprised  that  it 
should  have  been  considered  a  chef-d’  ceuvre  !  ” 

The  Moniteur  thus  warmly  notices  the 
same  work  :  “  Mr.  Danby’s  ‘  Evening  Gun  ’  is,  in 
one  word,  a  chef-d’ ceuvre.  One  could  scarcely  ima¬ 
gine  a  picture  so  poetical.  There  is  in  it  a  tran¬ 
quillity,  a  silence,  a  very  solitude,  which  leaves  a 
deep  impression.  Never  has  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  the  liquid  element  been  more 
touchingly  expressed.” 

In  something  of  a  similar  vein  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  from  the  Journal  des  Debats  from 
the  pen  of  Mons.  Delecluzf,  who,  for  the 
temper  of  mind,  on  an  occasion  not  a  little 
trying,  and  a  clear  faculty  of  giving  reasons 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  may  be  placed 
amongst  the  elite  of  our  reviewers. 

“Landscape  painting  in  England,  like  the 
other  departments  of  Art  in  that  country,  is 
a  true  and  finely  felt  imitation  of  nature,  unless 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  Turner  and  Martin,  it 
takes  a  fantastic  turn.  It  is  sustained  by  a 
considerable  number  of  remarkable  works.  We 
may  notice,  for  instance,  the  1  Calm  Evening  ’ 
of  M.  A.  Gilbert,  charming  from  its  mellow  and 
harmonious  tone.  It  is  no  more  than  a  gentle 
hill,  robed  in  wood,  whose  deep  green  stands 
out  from  a  cloudless  sky  and  water,  which  reflect 
the  sunset.  Every  part  of  this  picture,  while 
delighting  the  eye,  concurs  in  imparting  a  calm 
to  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  ‘  The  Black 
Valley  in  Ireland,’  by  Mr.  G.  Colomb,  also  de¬ 
serves  the  connoisseur’s  notice.  Mr.  J.  J.  Cha- 
lon’s  illustrations  of  the  divisions  of  the  day  are 
also  interesting.  ‘  The  Stormy  Lake  ’  and  ‘  The 
Silver  Pool,’  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Lee,  are  charming 
works,  and  we  cannot  too  highly  praise  the  glen 


of  ‘  Ffos  Foddyn,’  delicately  painted  by  Mr. 
Hulme,  ‘The  Welsh  Glen’  of  Mr.  Creswick, 
‘  The  Mountain  Road,’  also  in  Wales,  by  Mr. 
Linnell.  The  ‘Brecknock  Beacons,’  still  in  the 
same]  fine  county  of  Wales,  by  Mr.  J.  Tennant, 
and  ‘  The  Poet’s  Study,’  by  Mr.  Redgrave.  These 
are  the  principal  landscapes  in  the  Exhibition, 
from  which  the  most  just  and  advantageous  im¬ 
pression  may  be  derived  of  the  manner  in  which 
that  branch  of  Art  is  at  present  cultivated  in 
England.” 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Redgrave’s  “Study  of  the 
Poets,”  a  pure  woodland  scene,  the  critic  thus 
remarks  : — “  Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  repre¬ 
sent  on  canvass  than  the  effect  of  light  playing 
on  all  sides,  amongst  the  branches  of  trees,  which 
are  not  sufficiently  leaf-crowned  above  to  throw 
those  masses  of  shadow,  by  means  of  which  full 
value  is  given  to  the  contrasted  lights.  Mr. 
Redgrave’s  trial,  then,  was  at  once  to  conjoin  a 
sparkle  of  scintillations  with  simple  breadth  of 
effect.  That  skilful  artist  has  successfully  re¬ 
solved  this  severe  problem  without  any  partial 
sacrifice  of  his  subject,  which  is  throughout 
equally  well  studied  and  carefully  finished.  In 
works  of  this  kind,  the  method  of  the  English 
painters  of  our  day  may  be  compared  to  those 
of  Paul  Potter  and  Carl  Dujardiu,  whose  can¬ 
vasses  may  be  examined  closely,  or  distantly, 
without  any  detriment  either  to  minuteness  of 
detail  or  general  simplicity  of  effect.  The  valu¬ 
able  quality,  so  striking  in  Mr.  Redgrave's  ‘Study 
of  the  Poets,’  is  to  be  found  equally  in  the 
landscapes  alluded  to  of  Messrs.  Creswick,  Lin- 
nel,  Lee,  Hulme,  and  Tennant,  and  may  be  said 
now  to  be  the  distinction  of  the  British  school. 

“  In  conclusion,  while  I  do  not  absolutely 
hold  up  the  English  landscape  painters  as  models 
to  be  followed  in  all  points,  I  think  I  give  a 
salutary  advice  to  the  artists  of  all  countries  in 
this  branch  of  the  profession,  when  I  urge  them 
to  decide  in  their  own  minds  whether  the  more 
perfect  masters  amongst  the  English  have  not 
attained  the  double  success  of  gratifying  the 
eye,  both  near  and  at  a  distance,  by  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  delicate  detail  with  a  simple  thought 
of  general  effect.” 

With  this  tribute  to  the  English  school  of 
landscape  painters,  we  may  satisfactorily  con¬ 
clude  our  extracts  for  this  month.  When  com¬ 
bined  with  an  admission  on  the  part  of  another 
of  the  Parisian  critics,  that  the  landscape  school 
of  France  was  regenerated  from  an  utterly 
dry  and  artificial  method  into  something  of 
an  appreciation  of  Nature  by  the  influence  hap¬ 
pily  felt  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  present  of 
our  British  school,  we  may  have  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  an  unequivocally  substantial  set¬ 
off  is  yielded  to  us  for  many  a  superficial  sneer, 
and  more  solemn  deposit  of  criticism,  in  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  merits  of  that  strange  abnormal 
school  which  has  spontaneously  emerged  into 
existence,  and  grown  into  rude  strength,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Straits  of  Dover. 


OBITUARY. 


ME.  JAMES  CARTER. 

The  readers  of  the  Art- Journal  during  the  last 
few  years  must  he  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
this  engraver  :  we  sincerely  regret  to  announce  his 
rather  sudden  death,  at  the  end  of  August. 

He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Shoreditch,  in  1798, 
and  evidencing  a  taste  for  Art,  was  articled  to  the 
late  Mr.  Tyrrel,  an  architectural  engraver :  while 
yet  quite  a  youth,  he  gained  the  silver  medal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  for  a  drawing,  we  believe  ;  the 
prize  was  presented  to  him  by  the  hand  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Sussex.  After  he  had  served  his  time  to 
Mr.  Tyrrel,  he  abandoned  the  style  of  engraving  he 
had  learned  in  the  studio  of  his  master,  and  adopted 
landscape  and  figures,  in  which  he  made  great  pro¬ 
ficiency,  but  without  any  instruction  than  that  he 
had  already  received,  so  that  he  might  almost  be 
called  self-taught.  In  1840  he  essayed  to  publish 
a  work  on  “Windsor  Castle,”  but  failed  in  his 
attempt  from  want  of  the  necessary  support. 
He  was  much  interested  in  antiquarian  matters ; 
and  frequently  amused  himself,  by  way  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  from  the  labours  of  liis  graving  tools,  in  writing 
poetical  effusions,  but  none  of  them  ever  found  their 
way  into  type. 
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When  tlie  “Annuals”  were  flourishing;,  Mr. 
Carter  had  his  share  of  the  work  they  brought  to 
the  engraver :  owing  to  his  residence  with  Mr. 
Tyrrel,  he  succeeded  admirably  in  his  plates  after 
the  drawings  of  S.  Prout ;  he  also  engraved  many 
subjects  from  other  painters.  On  our  undertaking 
the  “  Vernon  Gallery  ”  series  of  pictures,  we  in¬ 
trusted  Mr.  Carter  with  the  charming  work  of  F. 

I  Goodall,  A.R.A.,  “  The  Tillage  Festival,”  which 
he  engraved  so  much  to  our  satisfaction,  and  also 
to  that  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  E.A.,  that  the  latter 
expressed  a  strong  desire  that  his  “  South  Sea 
Bubble  ”  should  be  placed  in  the  same  hands  :  the 
result  justified  the  expectations  that  had  been 
formed  of  the  engraver.  Other  subjects  he  en¬ 
graved  from  the  “  Vernon  Gallery,”  are  “  Hadrian’s 
Villa,”  after  R.  Wilson,  and  the  “Angler’s  Nook,” 
after  P.  Nasmyth. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  series  of  engravings 
from  the  Royal  Galleries  we  were  anxious  to  secure 
the  services  of  Mr.  Carter,  but  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward 
had  for  a  time  forestalled  us  by  engaging  him,  or 
rather  the  publisher  of  the  proposed  work  did  so  at 
the  request  of  the  painter,  to  engrave  on  a  large 
scale  his  picture  of  “Benjamin  West’s  First  Essay 
in  Art.”  This  plate  occupied  Mr.  Carter  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and  was  finished  only  a  very 
short  period  before  the  death  of  the  engraver ;  it 
cost  him,  we  know,  much  anxiety,  from  a  desire  to 
execute  a  work  which,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  most 
important  he  had  undertaken,  should  also  be  his 
best ;  this  solicitude,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
brought  on  an  attack  of  the  disorder — determination 
of  blood  to  the  head — to  which  he  was  continually 
predisposed,  that  terminated  his  life. 

Among  his  other  engravings,  executed  at  various 
periods,  are  “  Wells  Cathedral,”  “  Santa  Pavilo,” 
and  the  “  Triumphal  Arch”  in  Paris.  Mr.  Weale, 
the  architectural  publisher,  employed  him  on  seve¬ 
ral  works — Stuart’s  “  Antiquities  of  Athens,” 
Chambers’s  “Civil  Architecture,”  and  “Vitru¬ 
vius,”  edited  by  Gwilt.  One  of  his  more  recent 
engravings  is  “  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  iEgina,” 
for  a  work  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  R.A.,  to  be  published 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  He  also  made,  for  Sir. 
Weale,  a  drawing,  and  engraved  it,  of  “  Oliver 
Cromwell  in  Conference  with  Milton ;  ”  designed 
and  engraved  a  frontispiece  for  a  work,  issued  by 
the  same  publisher,  entitled  “  Charles  Martel  and 
the  Moslems  ;  ”  engraved  a  portrait,  folio-size,  of 
Sir  I.  Brunei,  C.E. ;  made  a  sketch,  and  engraved 
it,  of  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster,  ns  it  stood 
three  years  ago.  Mr.  Aclcermann  recently  employed 
him  to  engrave  three  small  plates  for  the  Queen. 

In  character  Mr.  Carter  was  frank,  cheerful, 
kind-hearted,  and  thoroughly  conscientious,  always 
ready  to  sympathise  with,  and  aid,  so  far  as  his 
limited  means  allowed,  those  in  distress.  His 
widow  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  an  affectionate 
husband, ’and  his  children  a  parent  indulgent  almost 
to  a  fault.  Of  nine  children  who  survive  him,  six, 
with  their  mother,  are,  we  are  concerned  to  say, 
left  entirely  destitute  ;  his  large  family,  and  tlie 
comparatively  unremunerating  condition  of  line- 
engraving  for  many  years  past,  entirely  prevented 
him  making  any  provision  for  them.  Among  our 
readers  we  believe  are  very  many  who  may  be 
disposed  to  aid  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  ;  we 
need  only  say  to  such  that  here  is  a  case  well 
deserving  of  their  notice  and  their  benevolence. 


MR.  MATTHEW  WOOD. 

This  gentleman,  whose  death  was  announced  in 
the  daily  papers  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
will  be  regretted  by  an  extensive  circle  of  artistic 
friends,  to  whom  he  had  endeared  himself  by  his 
great  amiability.  He  was  found  dead  in  bed  at 
his  residence  in  St.  John’s  Wood  Road — under 
circumstances  it  is  said  indicative  of  having  taken 
poison.  Mr.  Wood  held  an  appointment  in  the 
Post  Office,  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  which 
occupied,  from  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
(before  daylight  in  winter)  so  much  of  his  day 
that  we  have  only  been  surprised  he  found 
time  at  all  for  painting.  He  was  long  a  member  of 
the  Clipston  Street  Society  (now  removed  to 
Langham  Place),  to  their  connection  with  which  so 
many  living  painters  are  indebted  for  the  best  part 
of  their  artistic  education.  The  engravings  of 
Rembrandt’s  “  Sepulchre,”  Teniers’s  “  Village 
Fete,”  and  Wouverman’s  “  Pistol  Shot,”  from  her 
Majesty’s  collection,  to  be  published  in  the  Art- 
Journal,  were  executed  from  copies  made  for  us  by 
Mr.  Wood.  His  last  exhibited  work  was  we  believe 
a  contribution  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  entitled  “Curiosity.”  The  motive  as¬ 
signed  for  the  act  of  self-destruction  is  the  non¬ 
confirmation  of  his  appointment  to  an  advanced 
step  in  the  Post  Office,  the  duties  of  which  he  ful¬ 
filled  during,  we  believe,  six  months. 


THE  DAY-DREAM. 

ENGRAVED  BY  R.  ARTLETT,  FROM  THE  STATUE  BY 
P.  MAC  DOWELL,  R.A. 

In  the  article  which  appeared  in  our  last  num¬ 
ber  on  “  The  Sculpture  at  the  Beaux  Arts,”  the 
writer  asserts  that — “  The  French,  as  a  school, 
appear  to  rely  in  male  works  most  on  martial 
and  vigorous  display  of  muscle  and  attitude  ; 
and  in  their  female  works  on  corporeal  beauty 
of  limb  ;  while  simple,  powerful  repose,  is  more 
the  character  of  English  male  statues,  and 
delicacy  and  purity  of  sentiment  of  the  English 
female  ones.  It  was  a  saying  of  Chantrey, 
‘  that  the  English  did  not  comprehend  well 
corporeal  beauty,  but  that  it  was  through  the 
affections  that  the  public  were  to  be  reached ;  ’ 
and  as  regards  the  latter  observation,  no  change 
can  be  desired.” 

We  reprint  this  passage  because  it  embodies 
our  views  of  the  general  character  of  British 
sculpture ;  a  character  which  is  in  harmony 
with  our  national  tastes  and  feelings,  and  the 
absence  of  which  would  deprive  sculpture  of  all 
the  interest  felt  for  it  in  England,  if  it  did  not, 
indeed,  render  the  art  intolerable.  Chantrey  was 
right  in  his  opinion  ;  we  English  are  not  a  people 
to  be  captivated  with  the  anatomical  expression 
of  a  “  wrestler,”  or  a  “  gladiator,”  with  the  limbs 
and  thews  of  a  Hercules,  or  the  masculine 
proportions  of  an  Amazon  ;  none  can  accuse  us 
of  being  a  sentimental  nation,  and  yet  things 
only  “  which  are  lovely,  and  of  good  report  ”  in 
Art,  find  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  public.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  English  sculptor  has 
nothing  to  learn  from  the  foreigner  ;  there  is  a 
danger  that  in  his  aim  at  personal  beauty 
and  virtuous  expression,  his  work  may  ex¬ 
hibit  insipidity,  timidity,  or  affectation  ;  a 
study  therefore  of  what  is  free  from  such 
deteriorating  qualities,  would  be  manifestly 
advantageous ;  and  though  we  are  far  from 
advocating  the  indiscriminate  study  of  the 
“  martial  aud  vigorous  displays  of  muscle  and 
attitude,”  and  the  “  corporeal  beauty  of  limb,” 
which  are  developed  in  the  productions  of 
continental  schools,  we  have  an  idea  that 
English  sculpture— of  the  masculine  gender 
especially — would  gain  rather  than  lose  by  the 
incorporation  of  some  of  that  living  energy  and 
power  we  find  elsewhere,  with  the  intellectuality 
that  graces  our  own. 

The  influence  of  Canova’s  works  upon  modern 
sculpture,  and  especially  on  that  of  our  own 
school,  is  undeniable  ;  he  carried  Art  back  to  a 
point  approximating  to  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
the  Greeks,  rescuing  it  from  the  excessive  styles 
which  Michael  Angelo  adopted,  and  which  had 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  every  succeeding 
generation  of  sculptors,  till  the  time  of  Canova. 
Knight,  in  his  “Analytical  Inquiry,”  says, — - 
“  Both  Michael  Angelo  and  Bernini  were  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  their  admiration,  or  at  least  in 
their  applauses,  of  the  Grecian  style  of  sculp¬ 
ture  ;  but,  nevertheless,  Michael  Angelo  and 
Bernini  were,  in  opposite  ways,  the  great 
corrupters  of  this  pure  style ;  the  one  having 
expanded  it  into  the  monstrous  and  extrava¬ 
gant,  and  the  other  sunk  it  into  effeminacy 
and  affectation.  *  *  *  The  judgment  of 

each  was  true,  while  the  feelings  were  false.” 

The  statue  of  “  The  Day-dream  ”  was  exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1853  :  whether 
the  lines  appended  to  the  title  in  the  Catalogue 
suggested  the  work,  or  were  introduced  to 
explain  the  sentiment  which  the  sculptor 
intended  the  figure  should  convey,  is  of  little 
importance,  farther  than  they  afford  us  an 
insight  of  his  meaning  : — 

“  A  sudden  thought — all  sweetness  in  its  depths. 

And  yet  perplexed  by  some  vague  doubt  that  came 
Like  to  a  shadow  playing  in  the  sun — 

Entranced  her  as  she  stood  with  poised  foot 
And  downward  eyes  ;  a  dream  of  past  and  future. 
With  music  in  it  from  afar,  now  low 
And  pensive,  now  with  songs  and  cymbals  gay  ! 

What  was  that  thought  ?  ” 

This  statue  is  the  work  of  a  mind  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  graces  of  Greek  sculpture  ;  it 
shows  the  refined  beauty  which  is  ascribed 
to  our  female  heads,  while  the  body  and  limbs 
are  exquisitely  modelled ;  the  feeling  and  the 
execution  are  alike  worthy  of  all  praise. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


Paris. — The  very  great  indifference  manifested 
by  the  French  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the 
Champs  Elysees  is  an  extraordinary  fact ;  the  accoun  ts 
of  the  tickets  taken  by  the  “pleasure  trains”  are 
woful,  the  continued  fall  of  the  shares  from  150  f.  or 
160  f.  to  90  f.  is  a  proof  of  the  total  failure  of  the 
enterprise  in  a  financial  point  of  view.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  is  certainly  a  magnificent  spectacle  at 
present,  but  the  French  people  will  not  pay  to  see 
sights.  The  time  draws  near  when  it  will  be  an 
event  of  yesterday,  and  yet  a  comparatively  total 
indifference  is  shown  by  the  paying  public  ;  the 
tradesmen  are  also  heartily  tired  of  great  exhibi¬ 
tions,  as  occasioning  them  nothing  but  trouble,  loss 
of  time,  and  expense, — they  sell  little  or  nothing ; 
the  visit  of  our  Royal  family  gave  a  transitory 
impulse,  now  all  is  dull  and'  flat.  The  principal 
feature  in  this  enterprise  has  been  the  English 
exhibition  of  Fine  Arts,  which  has  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  French  artists  and  public,  and  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  a  useful  lesson,  although  the  discussions 
as  to  the  merit  of  the  English  school  are  various. 
It  can  truly  be  affirmed  by  persons  acquainted  with 
the  signatures  of  the  various  periodical  writers,  that 
they  who  are  artists  and  competent  judges  of 
Art  are  all  highly  pleased  and  gratified  at  so  in¬ 
tellectual  an  exhibition.  Several  new  paintings 
and  statues  have  been  added  to  the  exhibition  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  a  second  supplemental^  catalogue 
has  been  published. — The  new  buildings  in  the 
Carrousel  continue  to  be  adorned  with  statues,  which 
have  a  most  imposing  effect. — Several  foreign 
commissaires  have  reported  the  determination  of 
Austria  to  get  up  a  Universal  Exhibition  at  Vienna, 
in  1859. — The  Belgian  school  has  met  with  good 
success  at  Paris :  most  of  its  best  paintings  have 
been  purchased.- — The  facade  of  the  Louvre,  in 
front  of  the  Place  Napoleon,  has  been  completed 
by  ten  groups  of  children,  symbolical  of  the  Fine 
Arts. — The  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  a  request  made 
by  the  Minister  of  State  as  to  the  exact  mixture  of 
metals  used  for  bronze  by  the  celebrated  brothers 
Keller,  founders  of  Louis  XIV.,  have  sent  in  the 
following: — Copper91 — 40,  zinc5.53,  tin  1.70,  lead 
1.75, — in  order  that  all  government  works  may  in 
future  be  executed  in  the  same  proportions. — At 
the  sale  of  the  Baron  de  Comaille’s  collection,  two 
paintings  by  Boucher—"  Sunrise,”  and  “  Sunset,” 
— have  been  purchased  by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford 
for  20,200f. ;  and  two  statuettes  in  marble, — 
“Bacchantes,”  attributed  to  Clodion, — for  3950f. — 
The  taste  for  statuettes  from  the  antique  seems  to 
be  reviving  ;  in  a  late  sale,  two — the  “  Apollo 
Belvedere,”  and  “Venus  de  Medicis,” — have  been 
bought  by  M.  Lacoze ;  two  others — “Nymphs 
Bathing,”  and  “  Innocence  Playing  with  Love,” — 
brought  2260f. — Death  has  taken  from  us,  at  the 
commencement  of  her  career,  a  young  lady  sculptor 
of  great  talent,  Madame  Edouard  Dubuffe,  wife  of 
our  best  portrait-painter,  well  known  in  England. 
—The  position  of  the  paintings  in  the  Exhibition 
has  been  (as  usual  once  during  the  season)  changed, 
so  that  a  painting  may  be  viewed  in  different 
lights.— M.  J.  B.  A.  Vinchon,  historical  painter, 
died  at  Ems,  on  the  16th  August,  in  his  sixty-ninth 
year.  He  was  author  of  many  excellent  paintings, 
and  nobly  sustained  historical  art :  he  was  of  the 
David  period. 

Berlin.- — In  the  royal  establishment  for  glass¬ 
painting  is  exhibited  the  lower  half  of  one  of  the 
two  windows  which  the  King  is  about  to  present  to 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Stralsund.  The  height 
of  the  window  will  be  eighty-five  feet,  after  a  design 
by  Glinski.  The  finished  portion  measures  seven¬ 
teen  feet  high  and  is  equally  broad,  presenting  a 
composition  in  which  appear  the  four  Evangelists. 
The  upper  part  of  the  design  will  contain  the 
prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  Archangels,  the 
Trinity,  with  a  symbol  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem — 
and  above  all  is  the  star  which  conducted  the  way¬ 
farers  from  the  East. — Rauch  has  completed  the 
clay  model  for  the  bust  of  the  late_  celebrated 
engineer  Borsig,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  physician 
proceeds  to  Karsbad.- — On  the  25tli  of  September 
the  well  known  collection  of  Professor  Schlesinger 
was  brought  to  the  hammer.  This  collection  was 
in  course  of  formation  by  its  late  possessor  during  a 
period  of  forty  years,  and  contained  many  curious 
and  valuable  examples  of  the  old  masters. — Kaul- 
bach’s  works  in  the  New  Museum  are  in  course  of 
preparation  for  publication  in  the  form  of  engra¬ 
vings  ;  Duncker  is  the  publisher — for  whom  a 
beautiful  drawing  of  the  “Battle  of  the  Huns” 
has  been  made  by  Strahhuber,  so  perfect  that  it 
looks  like  a  finely  executed  lithograph  after  the 
celebrated  work  in  the  Raczynski  collection,  even 
with  the  imitation  of  the  brown  colour. 

Brunswick. — The  sculptor  Rietschel  of  Dresden 
has  been  commissioned  to  commemorate  the  25th 
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year  of  the  reign  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  by  a 
sculptural  work  in  bronze.  The  design  is  a 
quadriga ,  which  must  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
1858.  The  terms  of  the  contract  limit  the  expense 
to  20,000  thalers,  9000  for  the  work  and  11,000 
as  honorarium.  The  horses  are  to  be  represented 
as  walking,  not  prancing.  The  work  will  be  cast  at 
Brunswick  by  Howald,  who  cast'  the  statue  of 
Lessing. 

Gotha. — The  number  of  pictures  exhibited  this 
season  is  five  hundred  and  forty,  but  there  is  a  great 
deficiency  of  historical  subjects  ;  there  are  however 
by  Ewald,  “  Elizabeth  delivering  to  Davison  the 
warrant  for  the  Execution  of  Mary  Stuart,”  and 
by  Y.  Oers  “  The  Empress  Maria  Theresa  praying 
at  the  Tomb  of  the  Emperor  Francis  the  First.” 
In  historical  genre  there  are  two  works  of  merit. 
“  The  Death  of  the  poet  Pietro  Aretino,”  by  Feuer¬ 
bach,  and  “  Wallenstein’s  Camp,”  by  Geyer,  of 
Augsburg.  The  class  of  genre  is  enriched  by 
Hubner’s  “  Ketum  from  the  Fair ;  ”  by  L’Allemand, 
of  Vienna,  “Austrian  Uhlans  Attacking  a  Piedmon¬ 
tese  Village  ;  ”  Bishof  of  Munich,  “  A  Chess  Party;  ” 
by  Block,  of  Diisseldorf,  “  Defence  of  a  Block 
House,”  and  others  by  Brucke,  of  Berlin ;  Diez, 
of  Meiningen,  &c.  &c. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
FROM  SEBASTOPOL. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  that  has  ever  been  executed,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Agnew,  of  Manchester,  is  now  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  room  of  the  Old  Water  Colour 
Society,  in  Pall  Mall,  East.  They  are  three 
hundred  and  sixty  in  number,  the  result  of  a 
visit  by  Mr.  Fenton  to  the  Crimea,  commissioned 
by  Mr.  Agnew,  and  accompanied  by  three  atten¬ 
dants  and  a  photographic  van.  The  enterprise 
is  most  spirited,  and  has  cost  Mr.  Agnew  some 
thousands  of  pounds,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  it  will  yield  a  golden  harvest.  We 
were  much  surprised  to  find  a  collection  em¬ 
bracing  subjects  to  which  the  artist  could  not 
have  had  access  without  influential  introductions 
- — but  so  it  was — the  artist  was,  we  believe, 
recommended  by  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  to  the 
notice  of  officers  high  in  command,  insomuch 
as  to  facilitate  his  entree  to  scenes  and  circles 
which  might  have  been  considered  especially 
exclusive.  He  was  provided  with  letters  of  in¬ 
troduction  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  enrich 
his  portfolio  with  subjects  and  portraits  of  the 
highest  interest.  Those  who  understand  the 
difficulties  and  niceties  of  open  air  photographic 
practice  will  inquire  how  Mr.  Fenton’s  apparatus, 
dark  room,  &c.,  were  moved  from  place  to  place. 
All  this  was  contained  in  a  “  photographic  van,” 
built  for  the  purpose  and  intended  to  be  drawn 
by  three  horses  purchased  at  Gibraltar  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  vehicle  was  landed  at  Balaklava,  in 
February  last,  instead  of  this  being  found  an 
adequate  team,  it  was  found  necessary  to  solicit 
in  addition  the  aid  of  four  or  six  artillery  horses, 
which  were  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  the  van  out  of  an  otherwise  impracticable 
slough.  One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of 
this  very  arduous  and  really  perilous  enterprise 
is  a  series  of  views  of  the  whole  of  the  southern 
environs  of  Sebastopol,  the  centre  of  this  tre¬ 
mendous  sanguinary  struggle.  Every  knoll  and 
every  hollow  has  its  episode,  and  all  are  cele¬ 
brated  here  ;  and  these  particular  views  of  which 
we  speak  have  been  taken  continuously,  so  that 
when  joined  they  form  a  perfect  panorama  of 
the  site  of  the  encampment,  and  the  scene  of  a 
struggle  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  battle¬ 
field.  Many  of  these  admirable  photographs 
were  executed  under  a  fire  from  the  Russian  bat¬ 
teries,  and  we  are  told  that  upon  some  occasions 
the  travelling  laboratory  was  an  especial  mark  for 
practice  from  the  fortifications,  as  it  resembled 
a  vast  ammunition  waggon,  laden,  it  might  be 
supposed,  with  some  new  diabolical  projectile, 
to  be  launched  on  wings  of  fire  against  the  de¬ 
voted  city.  One  of  the  subjects,  specially  show¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  patronage  under  which  Mr. 
Fenton  worked,  is  the  council  of  war  which 
was  held  immediately  before  the  capture  of  the 
Mamelon.  The  council  is  limited  to  a  triad  of 
celebrities.  Lord  Raglan,  General,  now  Marshal 
Pelissier,  and  Omer  Pacha,  and  the  hour  at 
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which  the  consultation  was  held — four  o’clock 
in  the  morning;  Lord  Raglan  is  seated  on  the 
left,  Omer  Pacha  in  the  centre,  and  Marshal 
Pelissier  on  the  right.  The  table  is  covered 
with  a  railway  rug  ;  Lord  Raglan  appears  in 
loose  mufti,  wearing  a  kind  of  wide-awake ; 
Pelissier,  somewhat  \embonpoint,  never  lays 
aside  his  pantalon  garance  and  uniform  coat ; 
Omer  Pacha  is  also  always  in  uniform.  At  this 
momentous  deliberation  no  one  else  assists ; 
it  must,  therefore,  have  been  through  some 
powerful  interest  that  the  artist  was  permitted 
to  be  present  on  such  an  occasion.  Among  the 
portraits  there  are  those  of  many  of  the  officers 
of  rank  and  distinction,  as  Lord  Raglan ;  Sir 
George  Brown  ;  Marshal  Pelissier  ;  a  charming 
group  of  General  Bosquet  and  his  staff — the 
general  is  speaking  and  pointing  to  something 
which  occupies  his  attention  ;  General  Penne- 
fatlier;  General  Estcourt;  General  Codrington; 
and  a  very  remarkable  group  of  portraits — those 
of  some  of  the  chaplains  of  our  army.  One,  we 
believe  Mr.  Wright,  appears  in  a  hat  of  very 
questionable  shape,  as  forming  an  item  of  the 
clerical  equipment ;  it  is  the  petasos-like  head- 
gear  called  a  “wide-awake.”  We  contemplate  this 
equipment  with  strange  and  mixed  feelings  ;  for 
these  gentlemen  there  is  no  military  honour — 
although  their  hands,  like  those  of  Achilles, 
have  gone  through  the  greater  share  of  “  the 
rushing  war,”  they  cannot  even  prefix  them¬ 
selves  the  Gallant  Reverend.  The  sectional 
views  taken  in  Balaklava  convey  an  impressive 
idea  of  the  dire  confusion  of  shot,  shell,  guns, 
tumbrils,  and  all  kinds  of  material,  that  has 
prevailed  on  the  quays  of  that  place ;  and,  in 
some  of  these  views,  so  truly  are  the  textures 
realised,  and  so  well  do  the  objects  compose, 
that  many  of  them  would  paint  extremely  well. 
A  famous  locale  is  Cathcart’s  Hill,  the  habitual 
resort  of  spectators  when  anything  is  going  on. 
It  is  here  brought  home  to  us  ;  and  near  it  is 
a  spot  of  melancholy  interest  in  the  cemetery, 
so  faithfully  detailed,  that  we  stop  to  read  the 
brief  tribute  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  brave. 
Portions  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  unpretending 
monuments  of  Colonel  Seymour  of  the  Guards, 
and  Brigadier-General  Goldie,  are  sufficiently 
legible.  It  was  thought  that  the  condition  of 
the  horses  in  the  Crimea  during  the  winter  was 
somewhat  exaggerated,  but  we  cannot  doubt 
the  evidence  of  the  lens  ;  we  find  Lord  George 
Paget  mounted  on  the  remains  of  an  animal,  a 
misshapen  phantom,  which  his  lordship  may 
have  mounted  for  a  bet,  but  certainly  would  not 
venture  to  ride  him  five  paces.  Again,  we 
have  the  winner  of  the  Crimean  cup,  the  High¬ 
flyer,  the  Doctor  Syntax  of  the  Crimean  Spring 
Meetings — ignoble  to  look  at,  but  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  that  ever  went  before  a  tail.  There 
are  none  of  the  refinements  of  painting  here ; 
there  is  nothing  of  the  beautiful,  but  the  beau¬ 
tiful  of  reality.  Among  the  contributions  from 
the  French  camp,  we  have  groups  of  Zouaves 
in  their  costume,  picturesque  all  but  their 
useless  nether  clothing,  which  has  always  the 
appearance  of  falling  from  their  persons.  It  is 
unseemly,  and  very  much  in  the  way.  The 
French  have  ridiculed  it  in  the  Dutch  ;  why  do 
they  adopt  it  from  the  Turks  1  A  cantaniere — 
priestess  of  the  petit  verve,  seems  to  have  got 
herself  up  for  photography  ;  she  is  smart,  clean, 
and  tres  coquette.  An  interesting  Turkish  group 
is  composed  of  Ismail  Pacha,  with  officers  of  his 
staff ;  the  pacha  is  very  characteristically  seated 
on  a  broken  gabion.  Another  remarkable  group 
is  that  of  Colonel  Brownrigg,  accompanied  by  two 
Russian  or  Tartar  boys,  who  strayed  out  of 
Sebastopol  to  the  Euglish  lines,  where  they 
were  taken,  and  attached  themselves  so  much 
to  the  Colonel  as  to  follow  him  every¬ 
where  with  the  fidelity  of  spaniels.  Another 
of  the  most  successful  portraits  is  that  of  Mr. 
Russell,  the  correspondent  of  the  Times.  Mufti 
seems  to  be  the  resource  of  our  officers  when 
not  on  duty ;  we  see  a  group  of  officers  of  the 
Guards  regaling  themselves  with  beer  before 
their  tent.  A  company  of  railway  officials  are 
distinguished  by  unique  turban  head-dresses, 
that  were  supplied  to  them  from  Constantinople  ; 
and,  in  contrast  to  these,  is  presented  a  group 
of  Tartar  labourers.  “  The  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death  ”  is  a  most  exquisite  photo¬ 
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graph ;  the  ground  is  covered  with  Russian 
shot  and  fragments  of  shell,  giving  some  idea  of 
the  tons  of  iron  that  have  been  projected  from 
the  walls  of  Sebastopol.  We  are  placed  occa¬ 
sionally  within  some  of  our  batteries,  especially 
those  of  the  mortars,  and  are  introduced  to 
those  that  worked  them.  This  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  on  the  whole,  constitutes  much  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  memorial  of  the  siege 
that  could  be  given.  Mr.  Agnew  has  submitted 
the  pictures  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who 
has  expressed  the  greatest  admiration  of  them. 
No  verbal  description  can  place  before  us  with 
such  palpable  reality  the  persons  who  have 
figured  in  this  memorable  siege,  or  the  localities 
which  constitute  the  wide-spread  theatre  of 
operations. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Aht-Journal.” 
NATURE’S  DISLIKE  TO  CONTRAST  IN  COLOUR. 

On  the  recent  publication  of  a  work  of  mine  I 
have  often  been  asked,  with  respect  to  the  taste  of 
the  binding,  on  what  principle  I  chose  a  warm, 
light,  golden  brown  for  the  cover  of  the  volume, 
when  the  edges  were  a  bright  red  inclining  to 
orange,  and  the  lettering  gilded.  The  mere  bind¬ 
ing  of  an  unpretending  publication  is  of  very  little 
consequence  to  any  one,  but  to  answer  these  objec¬ 
tions  I  have  been  considering  how  Nature  would 
have  done  it,  and  so  the  question  enlarged  itself  till 
it  involved  in  doubt  some  high-sounding  theories 
of  colour. 

I  had  not  allowed  myself  any  real  contrast,  but 
only  vai'iet5r.  Red  and  green  are  not  variety,  but 
contrast.  Variations  in  music  always  have  a  com¬ 
mon  theme,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  no  principle 
in  Nature’s  artistic  character  more  easily  reached 
and  fixed  than  this,  that  it  is  only  rarely,  and  in 
the  smallest  possible  quantities,  that  she  allows 
herself  any  violence  of  contrast,  whilst  her  inces¬ 
sant  endeavour  is  after  variety.  If  a  human_  face 
is  remarkable  for  the  excessive  fairness  and  delicacy 
of  its  colour,  the  hair  is  sure  to  be  light ;  it  is  often 
in  such  cases  so  pale  that  the  ej^elash  and  eyebrow 
are  scarcely  visible  at  a  little  distance,  nor  even 
the  moustache  in  the  male,  though  full  and  vigorous. 
The  ruddy,  sanguine  temperament  has  light,  sandy 
hah,  but  the  dark  negro  has  coal-black  wool.  If 
Nature  liked  contrast  she  would  give  the  fair  girl 
black  tresses,  and  the  negro  a  wig  as  white  as  the 
best  hair-powder  could  make  it.  The  argument 
from  the  hair  need  not  be  pursued  farther  :  the 
pale  skin  of  the  student  may  contrast  very  well 
with  his  black  locks,  but  this  is  disease. 

When  the  hair  is  light,  so  are  the  eyes,  and  pure 
blue  is  very  rare  in  them,  because  there  is  not  much 
blue  visible  even  in  the  most  transparent  skins,  and 
so  the  contrast  would  be  too  strong.  Grey  is  most 
common,  being  neutral,  and  therefore  unobtrusive, 
and  when  the  hah  is  auburn  or  brown,  hazel  often 
occurs  in  the  eye.  I  have  never  found  black  eyes 
under  pale  eyebrows. 

In  landscape,  Nature  still  avoids  glaring  contrasts. 
There  is  never  any  contrast  between  the  sun  and 
the  sky  nearest  him.  No  one  ever  saw  a  red  sun 
setting  in  a  sky  of  pure  ultramarine  :  when  he  is 
red,  so  are  the  courtier  clouds;  when  he  is  white 
and  powerful,  the  clouds  dazzle  you  with  whiteness. 

If  you  could  only  get  a  blue  sea  under  a  burning 
sunset,  there  would  be  a  capital  milliner’s  contrast, 
but  Nature  spoils  it  all  by  reflection. 

When  Alfred  Tenuyson  wrote  beautifully  and 
well,  he  gave  us  this  bit  of  true  colour, — 

“  Some  blue  peaks  in  the  distance  rose, 

And  white  against  the  cold  white  shy 
Shone  out  their  crowning  snows.” 

There  is  no  contrast  here  :  a  vulgar  writer  would 
have  wanted  a  black  thundercloud  in  the  sky  for 
“contrast.” 

I  was  once  making  a  sketch  of  the  Terrace  at 
Haddon,  and  there  overheard  this  soliloquy  of  an 
unhappy  Scotch  artist  near  me, — •“  Well,  this  is  the 
most  horrid  thing  to  do  ;  the  colours  are  all  alike, 
and  it  won’t  look  to  my  satisfaction  at  all :  the 
whole  thing’s  green.”  The  fact  was,  Nature  had 
been  particularly  busy  there  for  the  last  hundred 
years  to  produce  the  very  result  so  severely  depre¬ 
cated  by  her  pupil.  She  had  tinted  every  stone, 
and  even  the  trunks  of  the  old  yews,  with  the  most 
delicate  green  mosses,  full  of  endless  variety,  far 
too  infinite  for  eye  or  hand  to  follow,  but  had 
thereby  spoiled  the  desirable  contrast  of  white 
stone  and  dark  boughs.  The  painter  gave  up  the 
attempt  in  despair,  and  I  did  not  persuade  him  to 
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the  contrary ;  for  even  if  he  had  rendered  every 
tint  with  miraculous  fidelity,  such  labours  are  never 
adequately  rewarded  in  the  pecuniary  sense. 

Having  shown  that  in  large  quantities  Nature 
avoids  contrast,  I  can  well  afford  to  concede  that  in 
flowers  and  the  plumage  of  birds,  where  dazzling 
brilliancy  is  an  object,  on  account  of  the  scantiness 
of  material,  she  often  resorts  to  it.  I  have  observed, 
also,  as  an  exception  which  proves  the  rule,  an 
instance  of  contrast  on  a  larger  scale  on  the  Tweed, 
near  Dryburgh,  where  the  sandstone  being  red  was 
in  violent  opposition  to  the  green  foliage ;  but  the 
effect  was  so  strange  and  unusual,  that  it  came  like 
a  crash  of  discord  in  a  symphony  of  Beethoven. 

In  dress,  contrast  is  resorted  to  for  economy, 
which  is  a  good  reason  enough,  only  let  it  be  granted 
fairly.  The  dull  red  of  a  private  soldier’s  coat 
looks  brighter  with  green  facings,  but  Nature 
coloured  his  body  with  quieter  tones.  The  ancient 
Britons  corrected  this  fault  of  hers  by  painting 
themselves  blue,  but  I  have  always  thought  they 
betrayed  a  little  bad  taste  in  this. 

Philip  Gilbert  IIamerton. 

September,  1S55. 


PICTURES  IN  CHURCHES. 

Sir, — Tour  correspondent,  “A  Church  Conser¬ 
vative,”  will  probably  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
altar-piece  by  Jefferies  is  now  in  the  vestry  of  All- 
Saints  Church,  Maidstone.  I  believe  the  removal 
of  the  picture  in  question  from  its  position  over  the 
altar  became  absolutely  necessary  when  the  church 
was  altei'ed  a  few  years  since.  A  large  wooden 
erection  formerly  stood  in  front  of  the  fine  east 
window  of  the  church,  and  Jefferies’  picture  filled 
the  centre  panel.  The  picture  may  have  been 
painted  for,  and  was  well  adapted  to,  its  original 
position,  but  it  would  be  greatly  misplaced  if  now 
fixed  over  the  altar ;  and  I  think  your  correspondent 
would  be  of  the  same  opinion  if  he  were  to  compare 
the  size  of  the  picture  with  the  space  available 
under  the  window.  Amateur. 

Cheetham  Hill,  Manchester. 


MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  Queen's  recent  Visit  to  Paris. — Our 
contemporary,  the  Revue  des  Beaux  Arts,  gives 
the  following  chit-chat  in  its  pages.  An  in¬ 
cident,  which  caused  no  slight  excitement 
amongst  the  exhibitors  in  the  transept  of  the 
Palais  de  V Industrie,  occurred  on  the  evening 
of  her  Majesty’s  recent  arrival  in  Paris.  Six 
o’clock  was  just  on  the  stroke,  all  exhibited 
objects  were  being  covered  and  closed  up 
for  the  night,  when  a  court  equipage,  having 
come  rapidly  along  from  the  direction  of  St. 
Cloud,  drew  up  at  one  of  the  entrances  of  the 
building.  A  lady  of  the  Empress’s  suite, 
and  an  official  dignitary  of  the  palace,  rapidly 
sprung  from  the  vehicle,  and  as  rapidly  hurried 
on  to  the  stall  of  the  celebrated  goldsmith, 
Froment-Meurice.  This  precious  depositary 
was  then  only  guarded  by  a  relative  of  the 
great  artist  (as  he  may  be  justly  designated)  a 
young  delicate  lady,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband  and  another  member  of  the  family, 
was  alone  engaged  in  consigning  to  their 
strong  boxes  these  invaluable  works  which  her 
uncle  had  left  to  the  admiration  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  when,  some  six  months  since,  he  was 
carried  off  by  a  brain  fever  of  thirty-six  hours’ 
duration.  The  fair  and  noble  visitant  announced 
herself  as  the  envoy  of  the  Empress,  sent  to  have 
consigned  to  her,  and  without  demur,  different 
chef-d' oeuvres,  which  her  Majesty  had,  ■  in  her 
visits  to  the  exhibition,  especially  noticed,  and 
with  which  she  had  determined  to  enrich  and 
embellish  the  toilette  appareil  of  the  Queen  of 
England.  Amongst  these  were  two  silver  chan¬ 
deliers,  exquisitely  chased  and  encrusted — the 
price,  2000  francs  ;  two  agate  cups,  mounted  in 
silver,  900  francs ;  a  cabinet,  enamelled  in  the 
style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  worth  1500  francs, 
and  three  other  smaller  coffers,  less  precious. 
To  so  unexpected  a  demand,  the  fair  guardian 
of  the  works  of  Froment-Meurice  was  wholly  at 
a  loss  for  a  reply ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  usual  attendants  of  the  place,  when  brusquely 
summoned  to  bear  the  articles  in  question  to 
the  imperial  carriage,  having  the  fear  of  broken 
rules  before  their  eyes,  showed  themselves  but 
little  inclined  to  obey.  In  this  dilemma,  recourse 
was  had  to  certain  members  of  the  managing  com¬ 
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mittee,  who  still  happened  to  be  in  the  building. 
Then  the  court  official,  who  accompanied  the 
lady-in-waiting,  peremptorily  insisted  that  the 
precious  commodities  should  be  at  once  and 
without  further  delay  carried  off,  the  lady  affirm¬ 
ing,  in  addition,  that  her  august  mistress  had 
enjoined  her  not  to  return  to  St.  Cloud — nay, 
not  again  to  show  herself  in  the  presence,  except 
in  possession  of  the  chandeliers,  the  cabinet,  and 
the  cups  so  much  desired.  This  put  an  end  to 
all  demur,  the  acting  commissioners  withdrew 
their  veto,  the  marvels  of  the  French  Cellini 
were  borne  off  swift  as  the  wind  to  St.  Cloud, 
appeasing  the  hospitable  impatience  of  the 
Empress,  charming,  that  same  evening,  the  eye 
of  the  British  sovereign,  and  commencing,  it 
may  be,  a  perpetual  alienation  from  the  splendid 
stock  of  Froment-Meurice.  The  second  day 
after  her  Majesty’s  arrival  in  Paris,  Monday, 
August  20  th,  and  at  11  o’clock  in  the  forenoon, 
her  Majesty,  in  company  with  the  Emperor, 
visited  the  “  Exposition  des  Beaux  Arts,”  in  the 
Avenue  Montaigne.  A  canopy  of  crimson 
velvet,  fringed  with  gold,  and  on  which  the 
monograms  of  their  Majesties  had  been  inter¬ 
twined,  had  been  abruptly  raised  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  public  were  admitted,  but  in  order 
to  obviate  any  confusion,  only  to  the  number 
of  6000.  The  Emperor  and  the  Queen  were 
received  by  the  Prince  Napoleon,  the  members 
of  the  Imperial  Commission,  and  many  of  the 
persons  who  had  assembled  in  the  first  transept. 
His  royal  highness  did  the  honours  on  the  oc¬ 
casion.  Her  Majesty  stopped  before  many  of 
the  French  canvasses,  and  frequently  expressed 
her  admiration  of  them.  It  was  strikingly  in¬ 
teresting  to  find  by  her  Majesty’s  presence  that 
a  sort  of  reality  was  imparted  to  the  historic 
pictures  in  the  collection.  The  first  was  “  The 
Coronation  of  her  Majesty,”  by  Leslie,  in  which 
the  aspect  of  the  young  queen  kneeling  before 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  of  angelic 
purity.  The  second  represents  the  “  Ceremony 
of  the  Queen’s  Marriage,”  by  Sir  G.  H.  Hayter. 
All  the  figures  here  grouped  round  the  royal 
couple  are  portraits  of  historic  personages,  of 
whom  some  are  still  of  her  Majesty’s  council. 
On  the  23rd,  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  in 
company  with  the  Emperor,  explored,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mons.  Nieuwerkerke,  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre.  In  the  grand  Tribune 
saloon  her  Majesty  stopped  for  a  considerable 
time  before  “  The  Conception  ”  of  Murillo,  and 
Van  Dyck’s  “  Charles  the  First.”  Gros  and 
Gericault  also  greatly  drew  upon  her  Majesty’s 
attention.  In  the  museum  of  original  designs, 
those  of  Raphael  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  were 
highly  admired,  as  were  also  the  enamels  of 
Petitot.  The  curiosity  of  her  Majesty  and  the 
Prince  reached  their  height  when,  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Sovereigns,  the  Marengo  dress, 
the  grey  frock,  and  the  flag  of  the  Fontainebleau 
farewell  were  produced.  The  Queen,  after 
having  minutely  examined  “  The  Hours  ”  of 
Anne  of  Bretagne,  and  the  sword  surrendered 
by  Francis  the  First  at  Pavia,  experienced  an 
indelible  sensation  on  being  shown  the  shoe 
which  dropped  from  the  foot  of  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette,  as  she  ascended  the  scaffold.  The 
Egyptian  and  Etruscan  Museums — those  of 
the  antiques  and  the  chapel,  were  afterwards 
successively  explored.  Some  repose  was  taken 
by  the  royal  party,  and  during  its  continuance, 
Mons.  Lefuel,  the  Emperor’s  architect,  pre¬ 
sented  her  Majesty  a  plan  of  the  Louvre,  as  it 
will  be  when  finished.  There,  also,  Mons. 
Niepce  de  Saint  Victor  submitted  to  her 
Majesty  and  the  Prince  his  proofs  from  helio¬ 
graphic  impressions  on  steel,  for  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  most  flattering  compliments. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of,  and  many 
know,  the  pictures  of  “  Argyll  Asleep  in  Prison,” 
and  the  “  Execution  of  Montrose,”  painted  by 
Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  for  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
finding  these  pictures,  being  painted  in  oils,  are 
not  adapted  to  their  proposed  places  of  desti¬ 
nation,  from  a  deficiency  or  peculiarity  of  light, 
have  authorised  the  artist  to  copy  them  sin 
fresco,  for  executing  which,  as  an  equivalent, 
the  original  works  are  to  be  restored  to  him. 
These  frescoes  will  not  be,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  painted  at  once  on  the  wall,  but  on  the 


suitable  materials  laid  on  large  slabs  of  slate, 
which  will,  when  the  works  are  completed,  be 
removed  bodily  and  fixed  in  the  walls.  Mr. 
Ward,  and  his  fellow  labourer,  Mr.  Cope,  R.A., 
who  has  also  a  commission  for  a  national  cartoon, 
have,  we  understand,  begun  their  operations  in 
the  New  Palace,  where  rooms  adapted  to  paint¬ 
ing  have  been  assigned  them  by  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  or  at  his  suggestion.  With  respect  to 
the  two  pictures  which  will  revert  to  Mr.  Ward, 
we  strongly  recommend  one  of  our  leading  pro¬ 
vincial  Art  Societies  to  lose  no  time  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  secure  them ;  for  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  artist  will  soon  have  an  offer  for  one 
or  both — certainly  two  of  the  finest  historical 
paintings  of  the  age.  The  Trustees  of  the 
Scottish  National  Academy  should  add  them  to 
their  collection ;  the  subjects  are  national,  and 
therefore  possess  peculiar  interest  to  our  coun¬ 
trymen  north  of  the  Tweed.  Edinburgh  is  the 
fittest  place  for  their  location.  At  all  events  we 
hope  they  will  not  be  separated  ;  this  would  be 
a  matter  of  regret.  We  would  rather  see  them 
in  a  public  gallery,  or  the  proporty  of  an  Art- 
Institution,  than  know  they  were  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  most  liberal  Art-patron  in  England, 
in  whose  private  gallery  they  would  prove,  com¬ 
paratively,  treasures  hidden  from  the  eye. 

The  Public  Picture  Galleries  in  the  Me¬ 
tropolis. — It  may  possibly  save  some  of  our 
readers  a  useless  journey,  and  consequent  disap¬ 
pointment,  to  remind  them,  that  during  the 
present  month,  or  at  least  till  the  22nd  instant, 
the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and 
the  Vernon  Gallery  at  Marlborough  House,  will 
be  closed,  as  is  usual  at  this  period  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Armitage,  the  painter  of  the  “Battle  of 
Meannee,”  in  the  royal  collection,  is  preparing 
we  understand,  to  paint  two  large  pictures  of 
the  battles  of  Inkermann  and  Balaklava.  He 
has  recently  returned  from  the  Crimea  with  a 
number  of  sketches  of  the  scenery  amid  which 
those  glorious  struggles  took  place,  and  of  por¬ 
traits  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  actors 
therein.  But  Inkermann  and  Balaklava,  though 
of  undying  interest,  have  since  been  absorbed 
in  that  which  attaches  to  the  last  tremendous 
conflict  ou  the  shattered  bulwarks  of  Sebasto¬ 
pol.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  this 
illustrated  on  canvass,”  on  the  walls  of  the 
Academy  next  year ;  for  our  artists,  like  our 
soldiers,  have  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  to  pursue  their  art,  which,  in  such  cases, 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  “  peaceful  art.” 

Mr.  Wyld,  of  the  New  Water-Colour  Society, 
has  received  a  commission,  from  the  Empress 
of  France,  as  we  understand,  to  make  drawings 
of  Sfc.  Cloud,  Versailles,  &c.,  to  be  presented  to 
the  Queen  as  a  memorial  of  the  visit  of  her 
Majesty  to  the  Court  of  France.  Mr.  Wyld, 
some  time  since,  executed  several  drawings  of 
Balmoral  by  command  of  the  Queen. 

Mr.  Carmichael,  the  marine-painter,  has,  we 
understand,  returned  from  the  Baltic,  bringing 
with  him  a  number  of  sketches  of  the  naval 
operations  in  that  quarter,  particularly  of  the 
attack  on  Sweaborg,  at  which  he  was  present ; 
and  he  is  at  present  engaged  in  painting  a  large 
picture  of  the  bombardment,  which  is  to  be 
engraved.  Thus  the  war  is  finding  employment 
for  many  of  our  artists,  as  well  as  for  our  brave 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

Honours  to  Learned  Men. — An  important 
movement  will  emanate  from  the  English 
juries  who  have  visited  Paris  :  it  has  been  long 
required  and  looked  for,  but  has  been,  so  to 
speak,  forced  forward  by  recent  events  in  the 
capital  of  France.  Among  the  Jurors  who 
represent  England,  there  are  several  men  of 
science,  whose  names  are  renowned  throughout 
the  world  :  Professor  Owen,  Sir  David  Brewster, 
Mr.  Fairbairn,  Mr.  George  Rennie,  Professor 
Wheatstone,  Mr.  Charles  Manby,  Sir  William 
Hooker,  Professor  Willis,  Dr.  Arnott,  Mr.  Brunei, 
and  others,  whom  we  cannot  at  this  moment 
call  to  mind.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that 
these  gentlemen  have,  each  and  all  of  them, 
rendered  immense  services  to  mankind :  yet 
they  received  with  surprise — as  a  thing  to  which 
they  were  totally  unaccustomed— -the  homage  of 
the  French  savans  and  the  people  of  France  ; 
while  they  have  seeD,  without  envy,  certainly, 
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but  with  some  degree  of  mortification  and  pain, 
that  while  in  France  every  public  benefactor  is 
honoured  by  marks  of  honour,  in  England  he  is 
no  way  distinguished  from  the  crowd, — that, 
indeed,  he  yields  precedence,  not  only  to  the 
aristocracy,  but  to  all  whose  purses  are  mightier 
than  their  minds  and  souls.  They  have  reflected 
on  the  humiliating  contrast  thus  presented,  and 
resolve  to  adopt  some  steps  by  which  the 
status  of  men  of  Science,  Art,  and  Letters,  may 
be  recognised  in  England.  Hitherto,  in  this 
country,  the  state  has  been  lavish  of  its  rewards 
to  the  Army  and  Navy :  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  an  officer  with  half  a  dozen  “  orders” 
on  the  breast  of  his  uniform  coat ;  while,  as  in 
the  case  of  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  Parliament 
often  gives  thanks  in  solemn  assembly  ;  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Raglan,  awards  substantial 
honours  after  death.  It  is  far  otherwise  with 
men  such  as  those  whose  names  we  have  written 
in  the  very  limited  list  printed  above,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  whose  “  laborious  days  ” 
have  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  mankind — 
of  their  own  country  in  especial.  At  present  we 
can  do  no  more  than  convey  a  hint,  that  out  of 
the  great  gathering  of  nations  at  Paris  in  1855, 
a  movement  of  more  vital  importance  than  even 
the  advancement  of  Art-industry  may  arise. 

Messes.  Grieve  and  Telbin,  at  the  Gallery 
of  Illustration,  keep  pace  with  the  stirring  events 
in  the  Crimea :  they  have  just  added  a  picture, 
painted  by  Mr.  James  Randell,  of  the  battle-field 
of  the  Tchernaya,  from  a  sketch  taken  before 
the  engagement.  It  makes  an  interesting 
episode,  as  it  were,  in  the  series  of  battle-pictures 
which  make  up  the  other  views  in  this  exhibition. 

Me.  Matthew  Noble’s  Statue  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  a  commission  from  the  court  of 
the  East-India  Company,  has  just  been  placed 
in  a  niche  in  the  court-room  of  the  company’s 
edifice  in  Leadenhall  Street.  The  figure  is 
colossal  life-size,  executed  in  white  marble  :  the 
duke  is  habited  in  military  undress  costume, 
bearing  a  telescope  in  his  hand.  The  work 
altogether  has  a  dignified  aspect,  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  sculptor. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  in  St.  Paul’s. — 
Two  months  ago,  we  stated  that  this  great 
commission  was  to  be  given  to  the  Baron  Maro- 
chetti :  and  twelve  months  ago  we  printed  a  few 
lines  in  anticipation  of  some  such  issue,  the  aSair 
being  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Molesworth — 
a  gentleman  who  is  as  little  conversant  with  Art 
as  we  are  with  the  affairs  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  Athenceum  has  enlightened  the  public  con¬ 
cerning  this  transaction  within  the  last  fortnight, 
— its  authority  being,  not  the  Art-Journal,  but 
the  Daily  News.  We  abstain,  for  the  present, 
from  going  into  the  matter  :  for  we  have  some 
reason  to  believe  the  award  is  to  be  “recon¬ 
sidered.”  We  shall  not  fail  to  give  utterance  to 
the  public  sentiment,  if  this  commission  be 
eventually  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Baron 
Marochetti. 

The  School  of  Aet. — The  report  which  Dr. 
Playfair  has  issued  is  certainly  encouraging : 
some  of  the  facts,  condensed  in  the  Athenceum, 
speak  much  for  the  progress  of  the  schools  in 
London,  and  in  the  provinces.  “  The  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,”  in  concert  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education  has  enabled  1044 
teachers  of  public  schools  to  learn  drawing  at 
the  local  schools  of  Art,  with  a  view  to  intro¬ 
ducing  it  into  their  own  schools ;  and  1270 
masters  who  are  at  various  training  colleges 
throughout  the  kingdom,  have  been  examined 
for  certificates  in  elementary  drawing.  Means 
of  illustrating  the  course  of  instruction  have 
been  widely  spread,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
trade  supply,  294  schools  have  obtained  examples 
through  the  department,  at  an  average  cost  of 
six  guineas  for  each  school.  The  local  schools 
throughout  the  provinces  have  been  attended  by 
nearly  20,000  persons,  chiefly  artisans.  The 
museums  of  the  department  have  been  visited 
by  above  204,000  persons,  and  the  Art  library  at 
Marlborough  House  by  nearly  8000.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  of  students’  prize  drawings  in  the  provinces 
has  been  inspected  by  above  66,000  persons. 

Me.  Gordon  Cumming,  the  “  Lion-hunter,”  is 
“  at  home  ”  to  the  public  every  evening  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall ;  where,  surrounded  by  the 
bones  and  stuffed  skins  of  the  animals  slain  by 


his  prowess,  he  discourses  most  amusingly  on 
the  enjoyments,  perils,  and  conquests  of  the 
chase  in  the  deserts  and  jungles  and  swamps  of 
Africa.  The  room  is  hung  with  a  large  number 
of  paintings  by  Messrs.  Harrison  Weir,  Haghe, 
Leech,  &c.,  to  illustrate  the  exciting  stories  he 
tells,  and  in  a  manner  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest  his  hearers.  The  boar-hunts  represented 
by  Velasquez,  Rubens,  and  Snyders,  are  mere 
children’s  games  compared  with  the  pictures  of 
Mr.  Cumming’s  achievements  against  lions, 
tigers,  elephants,  &c.  ’Tis  a  strange  enthusiasm 
after  all,  this  wild  hunting  ;  mais,  chacun  a  son 
goUt. 

Civic  Lamp-Posts. — Passing  up  Cheapside  a 
few  days  since,  we  noticed  with  a  feeling  almost 
akin  to  horror,  the  miserable  iron  poles — for 
they  are  little  better — placed  by  the  side  of  the 
recently  erected  statue  of  Sir  R.  Peel.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  city  authorities,  or  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  had  the  management  of  the  testi¬ 
monial, — we  know  not  whose  business  it  is — 
intend  to  allow  such  apologies  for  lamp  pillars 
to  remain  1  Why,  a  village  blacksmith  whose 
hammer  had  never  shaped  anything  more  orna¬ 
mental  than  a  horse-shoe  or  a  wheel-tire,  would 
have  turned  out  something  more  artistic  than 
these,  if  put  on  his  mettle — we  repudiate  the 
idea  of  a  play  on  the  word,  but  perhaps  we 
should  write  “  metal.”  The  posts,  however, 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  city,  especially  in  a  leading 
thoroughfare  ;  the  sooner  they  are  removed  the 
better. 

Present  to  the  Queen. — Among  the  many 
instances  of  courteous  and  kind  attentions  paid 
to  her  Majesty  by  her  Imperial  hosts  during 
the  recent  visit  of  the  Queen  to  Paris,  was  one 
that  appears  especially  graceful.  A  highly- 
finished  little  picture,  by  Meissonnier,  of  the 
interior  of  a  cabaret,  with  soldiers  of  the  French 
Guard,  habited  in  ancient  costume,  carousing, 
attracted  the  attention  of  her  Majesty  in  the 
Palais  des  Beaux  Arts.  The  next  morning  the 
picture  was  in  her  private  apartment  at  St. 
Cloud,  the  Emperor  having  purchased  it  from 
the  artist,  at  the  price  of  25,000  francs,  it  is  said, 
and  at  once  caused  it  to  be  taken  down  from 
the  wall,  and  forwarded  to  the  palace  for  the 
Queen’s  acceptance — a  right  royal  gift. 

Art -Literature.  —  The  third  volume  of 
Memoirs  of  Painting  is  now  being  prepared  for 
publication  by  Mr.  W.  Buchanan,  who,  since 
his  retirement  from  the  commerce  of  the  arts, 
resides  in  Edinburgh.  If  he  had  acted  with  the 
ordinary  feeling  of  interest  that  actuates  the 
dealers  in  works  of  High  Art,  he  ought  to  have 
enjoyed  a  handsome  competence,  but  his  high 
principle  of  integrity,  and  an  enthusiastic  love  of 
pictures,  have  produced  the  opposite  result  to  him. 
Many  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  national,  and 
a  considerable  number  in  private,  collections 
were  brought  to  England  by  his  energy  and 
perseverance.  Among  those  belonging  to  the 
nation  which  he  obtained,  it  were  a  sufficient 
testimony  to  his  cultivated  taste  that  the 
“  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  ”  of  Titian  ;  the  “  Virgin, 
Child,  and  St.  Elizabeth,”  by  A.  del  Sarto  ; 
“  Erminia  and  the  Shepherd,”  by  A.  Caracci ;  the 
“  Allegory  of  Peace  and  War,”  the  “  Brazen 
Serpent,”  the  grand  “  Landscape,”  and  the 
“  St.  Bavon,”  all  by  Rubens ;  with  the  “  Virgin, 
Christ,  and  St.  Joseph,”  by  Murillo,  with  several 
others  of  great  consequence,  now  adorn  the 
gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Surely  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  labours  ought  to  be  appreciated  by 
some  public  acknowledgment  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  by  the  real  lovers  of  Art. 

The  Royal  Tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey 
have  been  reprieved  from  the  execution  of 
“  restorers  ”  who  had  threatened  them.  The 
money  so  foolishly  and  easily  granted  by 
parliament  for  the  purpose,  will  we  hope  be 
better  bestowed.  We  expressed  ourselves 
strongly  when  the  Vandalism  was  first  mooted, 
and  we  hope  now  to  see  them  cleaned  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  further  injury  ;  but  never  “restored” 
as  architects  understand  the  word — that  is,  re¬ 
constructed  out  of  their  own  ruins. 

A  Middlesex  Archeological  Society  is  now 
in  process  of  formation,  to  consist  of  members 
whose  annual  subscription  shall  be  ten  shillings 
a  year,  and  whose  business  shall  be  that  of 
investigating  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 


Metropolis  and  its  county.  Lord  Londesborough 
has  .'consented  to  become  its  president.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  a  large  and  badly-occupied 
field,  open  for  the  tenancy  of  such  a  body. 
The  London  civic  magnates  have  been  cele¬ 
brated  from  the  days  of  Stowe  as  “  men  regard¬ 
less  of  their  antiquities  ;  ”  while  our  antiquarian 
bodies  have  been  too  diversified  in  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  bestow  much  on  London. 

Shaftesbury  House,  in  the  Fulham  Road, 
once  the  residence  of  the  famed  author  of  the 
“  Characteristics  ”  has  been  recently  pulled 
down.  For  many  years  it  formed  the  work- 
house  for  the  poor  of  St.  George’s  Hanover 
Square,  but  as  they  increased  the  house  became 
too  small  ;  and  thus  another  of  our  remarkable 
localities  has  passed  away.  The  old  house 
was  very  characteristic  in  its  internal  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  the  wainscoted  rooms  contained 
some  pencil  pictures  indicative  of  the  taste  of 
the  period  when  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  John 
Locke  resided  in  it.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  in  her 
“  Pdgrimages  to  English  Shrines  ”  has  narrated 
its  peculiarities,  and  the  cuts  which  accompanied 
the  paper  in  our  Journal  are  now  the  only  records 
of  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Leonard  C.  Wyon  has  recently  produced 
a  very  characteristic  medal  of  the  well-known 
numismatist — Mr.  Sainthill ;  'showing  evidence 
of  the  same  taste  and  excellence  which  charac¬ 
terised  the  works  of  his  father  —  late  chief 
engraver  to  the  Roj’al  Mint.  There  is  much 
originality  of  conception  in  the  obverse  of  this 
medal,  which  represents  the  powers  and  purposes 
of  coinage.  Numismata,  a  dignified  figure,  typical 
of  the  art,  is  “  irradiating  the  present,  restoring 
the  past.”  She  extends  her  right  hand  to  wel¬ 
come  a  graceful  girl,  emblematic  of  the  present 
time,  and  with  her  left  removes  a  curtain,  and 
discloses  the  past  in  the  form  of  an  aged  Greek 
seated  on  a  cube,  on  which  is  engraved  the  type 
of  the  coinage  of  TEgina,  where  stamped  money 
originated.  In  the  general  treatment  of  this 
somewhat  difficult  myth,  Mr.  Wyon  has  been 
more  than  usually  successful  ;  there  is  a  dignity 
and  grace  in  the  principal  figure,  and  a  grandeur 
in  the  treatment  of  the  draperies,  worthy  high 
praise.  The  medal  is  a  work  destined  for 
private  circulation,  but  the  ability  displayed  in 
it  will  ensure  many  applicants.  It  is  removed 
above  an  ordinary  memento,  by  the  ingenuity  of 
its  design,  and  taste  of  its  execution. 

Charcoal  as  a  Sanitary  Agent. — On  several 
occasions,  public  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact,  that  charcoal  possessed  many  remarkable 
properties.  It  was  known  that  animal  charcoal 
rendered  putrid  water,  when  filtered  through 
it,  quite  sweet,  and  that  it  removed  all  putres¬ 
cence  from  bad  meat.  Ordinary  charcoal  was 
known  to  condense,  in  some  cases,  at  least 
seventy  times  its  own  volume  of  noxious  gases, 
and  its  powers  as  a  deodoriser  were  supposed  to 
show  that  it  was  equally  powerful  as  a  disin¬ 
fectant.  Dr.  Stenhouse,  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  has  recently  been  engaged  in  a  series 
of  very  exact  investigations  on  this  subject,  and 
he  has  arrived  at  some  most  important  conclu¬ 
sions.  The  practical  application  of  these  have 
been  shown  during  the  present  month  in  a  very 
striking  manner.  At  73,  Great  Russell  Street, 
Dr.  Stenhouse  has  fitted  up  a  series  of  arrange¬ 
ments,  by  which  the  sanitary  influence  of 
charcoal  is  fully  illustrated.  Air  impregnated 
with  the  gases  escaping  from  dead  rats,  and  all 
kinds  of  putrescent  animal  matter,  is  passed 
through  a  layer  of  charcoal,  and  escapes  per¬ 
fectly  free  of  smell.  An  experiment  on  a  large 
scale  was  made  of  the  following  character.  An 
atmosphere  impregnated  with  the  essence  of  all 
disgusting  things  was,  by  means  of  a  revolving 
fan,  drawn  through  charcoal  filters,  and  then 
thrown  into  the  adjoining  apartment.  It  escaped 
without  the  slightest  odour,  and,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  perfectly  free  from  any  deleterious  gas. 
Dr.  Stenhouse  has  devised  a  very  ingenious 
method  for  impregnating  charcoal  with  the 
matal  platinum.  This  increases  the  power  of 
the  charcoal  in  a  very  striking  manner.  The 
effect  of  the  spongy  platinum  in  forcing  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  into  union  with  the  production  of 
intense  heat  and  light,  has  been  rendered  fami¬ 
liar  by  the  Dobereiner  instantaneous  light-lamp. 
The  charcoal  which  has  been  impregnated  with 
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the  platinum  obtains  this  property  in  an  eminent 
degree,  and  is  employed  by  Dr.  Stenhouse  in  his 
respirators  and  in  his  charcoal  bandages  of 
gangrenous  wounds  with  striking  effect.  We 
have  examined  all  Dr.  Stenhouse’s  arrange¬ 
ments  with  great  care,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  his  arrangements  must  ere  long  be  very 
generally  introduced  into  our  dwellings.  The 
artist’s  studio  may  be  rendered  free  from  the 
injurious  vapours  of  turpentine  and  oil  which 
float  around  it,  by  the  employment  of  this 
agent,  and  we  are,  now,  more  than  ever 
convinced,  that  instead  of  the  imperfect  scheme 
of  emptying  the  sewers  of  London  into  the 
Thames,  below  the  eastern  extremity  of  this 
vast  city,  to  float  up  and  down  with  the 
flowing  and  the  ebbing  tide,  the  waste  and 
offensive  matter  will  be  collected  in  reservoirs 
— be  there  deodorized,  and  eventually  employed 
in  giving  fertility  to  the  soil — conveying  the 
means  of  life  to  all,  instead  of  being  as  it  now 
is,  the  source  of  typhus  and  cholera,  and  other 
pestilential  diseases. 

Picture  Forging  in  Holland. — A  circum¬ 
stance  occurred  some  years  ago  in  Holland,  the 
memory  of  which,  it  is  said,  has  been  recently 
revived.  A  picture  by  Vaudevelde  had  remained 
in  the  family  for  which  it  was  painted  ;  it  was 
among  the  chef s-d’ oeuvres  of  the  master,  and  was 
highly  valued  by  its  owner.  The  painting  was 
on  panel,  and  on  the  back  were  several  signa¬ 
tures  and  seals,  giving  its  history  and  establish¬ 
ing  its  authenticity.  After  a  lapse  of  many 
years,  the  owner  wras  persuaded  to  believe  that 
it  wanted  cleaning  ;  the  gentleman  who  gave 
this  advice  is  an  aristocratic  picture-dealer,  by 
no  means  unknown  in  England.  Accordingly  it 
was  handed  over  to  him,  and  at  the  end  of  some 
six  months  or  so  was  returned  “very  much  im¬ 
proved.”  All  appeared  “  quite  correct ;  ”  the 
painting  was  there ;  the  seals  and  signatures  at 
the  back  were  there  also.  But,  some  time 
afterwards,  the  owner  was  called  to  account  for 
having  sold  his  hereditary  treasure— which  he 
of  course  denied.  After  inquiry,  however,  and 
upon  close  examination,  it  was  found  that  the 
original  picture  had  actually  been  sawed  off  the 
panel,  that  a  careful  copy  was  then  made  upon 
the  panel,  and  in  that  state  it  was  sent  home. 
Naturally,  the  party  was  much  exasperated,  and 
threatened  vengeance.  The  result  was  that  the 
original  picture  was  returned,  the  copy  was  not 
demanded  back,  and  no  more  was  said  about  it. 
Consequently,  the  original  has  no  seals  or  sig¬ 
natures  ;  while  seals  and  signatures  in  abundance 
may  be  seen  on  the  back  of  the  copy. 

Amateur  Art-Exhibitions  in  the  Univer¬ 
sities. — A  scheme  has  been  started  by  some 
influential  members  of  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge — and  we  trust  to  hear  of  the  example 
being  soon  followed  at  Oxford — to  have  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  works  of  Art  in  aid  of  the  Patriotic  Fund. 
Both  Universities  possess  fine  collections ;  these, 
with  the  additions  of  pictures,  drawings,  photo¬ 
graphs,  &c.,  contributed  by  the  graduates  and 
students,  many  of  whom  know  how  to  handle 
the  pencil  effectively,  would  make  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  exhibition,  and  one  of  the  “  lions  ”  of 
Cambridge  ;  the  latter  works  would,  of  course, 
be  offered  for  sale,  and  thus  a  considerable 
sum  might  be  realised  for  this  laudable  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  now  the  long  vacation,  and  a 
portion  of  this  time  would  be  well  spent  in 
preparing  for  such  an  exhibition,  to  be  open 
next  term,  that  is,  in  October.  We  shall 
be  right  pleased  to  hear  of  a  successful  result. 
The  time  we  believe  is  not  far  distant  when  Art 
will  become  a  recognised  “  science  ”  in  our  seats 
of  learning,  with  a  “  professor  ”  at  its  head  :  why 
not  a  “  Professor  of  Painting  ”  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  as  well  as  one  of  Music  ? 

Britannia  on  our  bank-notes  now  appears  in 
a  guise  better  befitting  the  state  of  Art  in  the 
country.  The  old  design  has  been  cancelled, 
and  a  new  one  adopted  from  a  design  by 
Mulready.  Instead  of  a  side  view  of  the  figure 
we  have  a  full-front ;  the  costume  is  simple  and 
grand;  the  olive-branch  is  held  in  the  right 
hand,  and  a  bee-hive  in  the  place  of  honour 
beside  her,  the  shield  being  behind  the  figure. 
There  is  much  dignity  and  simplicity  in  the 
treatment  of  this  pleasing  design,  and  it  augurs 
a  spread  of  better  taste. 
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Miscellanea  Graphica  :  a  Collection  of  An¬ 
cient  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Remains, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Lord  Londesborough. 
Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  Part 
YI.  Published  by  Chapman  &  Hall,  London. 

The  first  plate  in  Part  YI.  of  Mr.  Fairholt’ s  in¬ 
teresting  antiquarian  work,  consists  of  drawings 
from  altar  furniture,  the  most  curious  of  which  are 
two  Pryket  candlesticks,  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
These  candlesticks  have  no  socket,  the  candle  is 
fixed  upon  a  spike  ;  in  form  they  arc  not  pleasing, 
but  they  are  richly  ornamented.  The  other  subjects 
on  the  same  sheet  are  a  pyx,  of  the  same  period, 
and  a  copper  flagon  of  a  century  earlier.  The  next 
plate  contains  five  drinking  cups  ;  two  of  these  are 
double  cups,  that  is,  they  will  contain  the  fluid  at 
either  end,  or  both  ;  for  the  smaller  is  suspended 
on  a  swivel.  Another,  a  German  cup  of  ivory  moun  - 
ted  in  silver,  gilt  and  chased,  is  unique  in  its  form; 
the  side  where  the  handle  joins  it  is  indented. 
A  heart-shaped  “beaker,”  period  1696,  is  pure  in 
form,  and  very  delicately  enriched  with  ornament. 
We  know  not  whether  Mr.  Fairholt  had  any  espe¬ 
cial  object  in  the  arrangement  of  his  plates,  but  it 
appears  as  if  he  remembered  that  they  who  use 
drinking  cups  immoderately,  often  get  quarrelsome, 
and  employ  against  each  other  the  objects  engraved 
on  his  next  page, — daggers ;  we  have  some  terrible 
weapons  here — there  is  one  with  a  serrated  edge, 
like  a  saw,  another  with  four  sides,  each  angle  pre¬ 
senting  a  sharp  edge  ;  all  are  more  or  less  enriched 
by  the  chasing-tool  or  the  graver.  The  next  plate 
quite  satisfies  us  that  Mr.  Fairholt  intended  to 
teach  a  lesson  in  this  part  of  his  work,  how  inebriety 
leads  to  crime,  and  crime  entails  punishment ;  for 
after  the  daggers  come  “Implements  of  Punish¬ 
ment  ;  ”  grim  and  hideous  are  they,  moreover. 
There  is  the  “  Mask  of  Punishment,”  a  sort  of  open 
helmet,  “formed  of  bands  of  iron,  which  fold  over 
the  head,  and  are  fastened  behind  by  a  padlock  ;  a 
pair  of  spectacles  and  the  ears  of  an  ass  are  attached, 
a  double  plate  closes  over  the  mouth,  and  a  whistle 
passes  up  the  nose,  producing  a  loud  sound  should 
the  wearer  attempt  to  speak.”  Then  we  have  the 
“  Felon’s  Brand,”  which  imprints  on  the  unhappy 
wretch  the  marks  of  the  gibbet  and  the  wheel.  We 
wonder  what  the  members  of  Sir  Richard  Mayne’s 
“force”  would  say  to  the  “Thief-catcher,”  a  large 
hoop,  opening  by  springs,  and  set  with  thick,  sharp 
nails,  with  which,  when  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  long- 
pole,  the  police  of  the  “good  old  times  ”  used  to  catch 
and  secure  a  runaway  culprit.  Pincers,  a  thumb¬ 
screw,  and  a  collar,  constitute  the  other  relics  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  as  if  to  remind  us  of  our 
privilege  in  having  fallen  upon  other  days  than 
those  when  such  diabolical  inventions  were  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  the  power,  no  less  than  the 
will,  to  employ  them  vindictively,  unjustly,  and 
secretly. 


Notes  of  a  Yacht  Voyage  to  IIardanger 
Fjord,  and  the  Adjacent  Estuaries.  By 
a  Yachting  Dabbler.  With  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations.  Published  by  Longman  &  Co.,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  J.  Ivison,  Keswick. 

A  striking  characteristic  in  our  national  tastes, 
among  those  who  can  afford  a  rather  costly  indul¬ 
gence,  is  the  ownership  of  a  yacht.  An  Englishman 
looks  upon  the  sea  as  his  natural  element ;  he  has 
had  the  mastery  of  it  from  the  days  of  Drake,  and 
Blake,  and  Benbow,  down  to  those  of  Nelson  and 
Exmouth  ;  and  if  he  is  not  called  upon  to  pace  the 
decks  of  a  “  Duke  of  Wellington”  or  an  “Aga¬ 
memnon,”  he  loves  to  skim  over  its  waters  in  his 
own  well-appointed  little  craft.  Almost  every  sea¬ 
port  town  of  any  note  in  the  kingdom  has  its  fleet 
of  yachts,  which,  when  the  wintry  winds  have 
passed  away, 

“  Shake  their  white  wings,  and  leave  the  shore.” 

The  records  of  yachting  within  the  last  few  years 
tell  of  some  adventurous  voyages ;  vessels,  which 
half  a  century  ago  it  would  have  been  thought 
almost  dangerous  to  trust  beyond  the  Nore  or  the 
Nab  light,  are  found  encountering  the  black  surges 
of  the  North  Seas,  and  the  rolling  swells  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay ;  while  one  tiny  boat  with  a  deck, — for 
we  believe  the  “  Wanderer”  is  scarcely  more  than 
this, — has  circumnavigated  the  globe.  All  honour, 
then,  to  our  yachtsmen,  who  aid  in  sustaining  the 
naval  renown  of  the  country. 

The  “  Yachting  Dabbler,”  whose  adventures  are 
described  in  this  volume,  is  a  Cumberland  gentle¬ 
man,  who  some  few  years  back  undertook  a  cruise 
among  the  Fjords,  or  estuaries,  of  Norway,  of  which 
the  Hardanger  Fjord,  on  the  western  coast,  is  one 
of  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  most  romantic,  in  the 
scenery  of  its  coasts.  The  narrative  of  the  writer 
is  not  limited  to  his  sea-voyage,  for  the  major  part 


of  his  descriptions  refer  to  liis  inland  trips,  the 
scenery  of  the  country,  the  primitive  manners  and 
customs  of  its  inhabitants,  and  to  their  hospitable 
reception  of  himself  and  his  companions.  Preced¬ 
ing  travellers,  Inglis,  Everest,  Price,  and  others, 
had  given  us  much  information  on  these  points, 
but  they  do  not  enter  so  minutely  into  details  as 
does  the  “  Dabbler,”  who,  without  any  pretensions 
to  the  claim  of  an  elegant  and  ready  writer,  is  still 
an  amusing  one,  and  an  intelligent  observer. 


Observations  on  the  Fisheries  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Ireland.  By  T.  E.  Symonds, 
Commander,  R.N.  Published  by  Chapman  & 
Hall,  London ;  McGlashan,  and  Kelly, 
Dublin. 

Though  not  a  few  of  our  readers  are  “  brethren  of 
the  angle,”  they  are  not  of  the  class  likely  to  feel 
interested  in  tliis  pamphlet ;  but  there  are  none, 
we  would  fain  believe,  to  whom  the  well-being  of 
Ireland  is  not  a  matter  of  some  concern,  and  who, 
therefore,  will  not  think  us  out  of  order  in  directing 
attention  to  a  work,  the  object  of  which  is  to  benefit 
that  portion  of  our  country,  while  it  increases  the 
comforts  which  we  ourselves  enjoy  on  this  side  of 
the  Irish  Channel.  Captain  Symonds  has  for  some 
years  had  the  command  of  an  important  coast¬ 
guard  station  in  Ireland,  and  previously  held  a 
similar  appointment  on  the  Devonshire  coast ;  both 
of  these  posts  brought  him  into  close  contact  with 
the  fishermen  of  these  localities  respectively,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  Irish  station,  induced  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  sources  of  revenue  possessed  by 
Ireland  in  her  coast- waters.  We  learn  from  his 
pamphlet,  that  in  1854  a  company  was  started,  under 
the  name  of  the  “  London  and  West  of  Ireland 
Fishing  Company,”  for  the  purpose  of  working 
some  of  these  aqueous  mines  of  wealth,  by  placing 
the  means  of  pursuit  and  capture  which  the  fisher¬ 
men  already  possess  in  an  effective  condition,  by 
affording  him  fair  remuneration  for  his  labour,  and 
constant  and  regular  employment.  To  show  what 
the  operations  of  such  a  company  should  be,  and 
what  results  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  its 
judicious  working,  is  the  substance  of  Captain 
Symond’s  “  Observations.”  There  is  little  doubt, 
from  what  we  ourselves  know  of  Ireland,  its  coasts, 
rivers,  and  tributaries,  that  there  is  in  its  waters  a 
wid c  field — we  are  talking  about  Ireland,  and  may 
therefore  be  pardoned  the  Hibernicism — for  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise,  and  one  that  would  amply  repay 
the  capitalist  who  enters  upon  it. 


Umbrellas,  and  their  History'.  By  W.  Sang- 
ster.  With  Illustrations  by  Bennet.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Effingham  Wilson,  London. 

When  old  Jonas  Hanway,  of  pious  and  charitable 
memory,  ventured,  about  three  quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  through  the  streets  of  London  with  an  open  um¬ 
brella  to  protect  his  three-cornered  hat  and  peruke 
from  the  rain,  he  became  the  gazing-stock  of  his 
fellow  pedestrians  ;  now,  a  sensible  man  would  as 
little  think  of  leaving  home  for  a  walk  without 
this  appendage  as  without  his  hat,  supposing 
the  weather  rendered  such  a  precaution  necessary. 
Niebuhr  tells  us  that  in  a  country  he  visited  in  the 
southern  part  of  Africa,  no  one  is  allowed  to  use  an 
umbrella  who  is  not  of  the  royal  family.  Mr. 
Sangster  has,  we  believe,  a  sort  of  monopoly  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  useful  articles,  and  now  writes 
a  little  book,  tracing  back  their  history  almost  to 
the  period  of  the  universal  Deluge,  and  adding  to 
his  facts  not  a  little,  ive  presume,  of  his  own  fictions 
in  the  way  of  anecdotes  concerning  the  umbrellas, 
parachutes,  parasols,  &c.,  of  modern  times.  But 
as  matters  of  fact,  and  as  showing  how  large  a  trade 
is  carried  on  in  London  alone  in  these  articles,  he 
informs  us  that  the  annual  estimated  value  of  para¬ 
sols  and  umbrellas  manufactured  in  the  metropolis 
amounts  at  the  present  time  to  half  a  million  of 
money,  besides  large  quantities  made  in  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Bennet’s  illus¬ 
trations  are  clever  comicalities. 


Water-Colour  without  a  Master.  By  T. 

Hatton.  Published  by  Reeves  &  Sons, 

London. 

Art  can  never  be  taught,  practically,  by  books ; 
tliis  is  our  oft-repeated  opinion ;  but  the  written 
experience  of  others  may  often  lend  a  helping  hand 
in  the  work  of  self-tuition,  especially  if  the  learner 
is  gifted  with  such  powers  of  perception  as.  enable 
him  to  see  and  understand  the  lessons  which  are 
presented  him  without  any  further  aid ;  this  gift 
is,  however,  rare.  But  books  are  frequently  the 
only  media  of  instruction  available,  and  therefore 
the  more  simple  the  rules  and  examples  given  in 
them,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  be  of  general 
utility.  As  Mr.  Hatton’s  work  pretends  not  to  aim  at 
anything  beyond  elementary  instruction  in  the  use 
of  the  proper  colours  for  landscape  painting,  it  will  be 
found  a  useful  guide  in  the  absence  of  any  other. 
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A  DREAM 

OF  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 


had  spent  the  day  at 
Sydenham,  I  had  wan¬ 
dered  among  the  stores 
of  Art  within  its  crystal 
halls  ;  had  gazed  at  the 
regal  lily  ;  had  listened 
to  poor  Queen  Hor- 
tense’s  air  of  “Partant 
pour  la  Syrie  ;  ”  poor, 
(F'  because  it  was  not 

\\  granted  to  her  to  see  her  son  in  his 
imperial  chair ;  had  viewed  the  bound¬ 
ing  fountains  on  the  terraces,  like 
white  marabout  feathers,  with  their 
attendant  rainbows  waving  their  tricolors 
in  the  breeze.  I  had  seen  all  this,  and 
much  more ;  and  home  returning  to 
my  little  bachelor’s  nook  near  the  great 
town,  my  tiny  seclusion  hid  in  trees,  the 
images  I  had  seen  followed  me  like  attendant 
spirits,  and  did  not  quit  me  even  when  my 
head  was  laid  on  my  pillow,  in  the  sleep  that 
my  day’s  wanderings  had  well  earned. 

Whether  it  was  through  the  gate  of  ivory  or 
of  horn  that  they  floated  the  reader  will  best 
judge.  The  elements  of  thought  continued 
akin  to  those  of  the  day,  but  a  turn  in  its 
kaleidoscope  changed  the  scene.  Methought 
I  was  again  “  en  route,”  to  the  Crystal  Palace  ; 
but  this  time,  strange  to  say,  it  was  by  water. 
I  was  on  the  ample  deck  of  a  beautiful  vessel, 
passing  rapidly  up  the  Thames,  with  a  numerous 
freight  of  gay  holiday-makers,  young  and  old 
of  all  classes,  but  assimilated  by  the  like  tone 
of  enjoyment  and  gaiety  that  escape  from  town 
and  rapid  movement  without  exertion,  especially 
over  water,  ever  lends  in  fine  weather.  As  for 
myself,  I  was  in  a  pleasant  maze ;  my  senses 
were  fully  occupied  in  contemplation  of  the 
scene  around  me,  as  we  passed  bridge  after 
bridge,  and  as  feature  after  feature  of  the  banks 
glided  by  us.  Truly,  I  fancied  I  had  never 
seen  the  ancient  city  in  such  holiday  attire,  nor 
Old  Father  Thames  so  “  riant  !  ”  “  Surely,” 

I  said  to  myself,  “  I  have  never  been  on 
an  excursion  more  promising.”  Something  of 
this,  I  suppose,  escaped  my  lips,  for  a  con¬ 
tinuation  was  uttered  by  my  side.  “Nor  one 
more  cheap  1  ”  said  a  voice,  which,  on  turning, 
I  found  proceeded  from  a  matter-of-fact  but  good- 
tempered  looking,  stout  elderly  gentleman,  who, 
ensconced  in  a  comfortable  seat  close  to  where  I 
was  standing,  was  resting  both  his  hands  on  his 
stick,  with  the  air  of  a  contented  looker  on  the 
world’s  ways. 

On  this,  I  gave  my  face  an  assenting  expres¬ 
sion,  although  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not 
recollect  what  I  paid  to  come  on  board,  or  for 
the  going,  return,  and  entrance-to-the-Palace- 
ticket  which  I  had  in  my  pocket.  Feeling 
rather  ashamed  of  this,  I  listened  for  the  chance 
of  acquiring  by  a  side-wind  this  information 
from  my  neighbour.  I  was  not,  however,  to  be 
precisely  gratified.  “  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  fact,” 
lie  continued,  “  for  a  trifle  like”  (and  here  he 
named  a  sum  in  the  soon-to-be  decimal  coinage, 
of  which  I  did  not  know  the  value,  although  I 
fancy  it  to  be  something  less  than  a  franc),  “  and 
a  great  privilege  to  be  thus  able  to  take  two  excur¬ 
sions  by  water,  and  spend  the  day  in  some  of  the 


loveliest  scenes  to  be  met  with  on  the  bank  of 
any  river.  And  yet,  sir,  the  sum  is  reasonable, 
that  is,  it  is  not  too  cheap,  nor  too  dear,  for  it 
fully  enables  the  Crystal  Palace  to  be  what  it 
originally  promised  to  be,  a  realised  scheme  for 
the  recreation,  and  amusement,  and  health,  and 
instruction  of  the  People,  especially  of  that  por¬ 
tion  residing  in  and  about  this  great  city.  And 
this  is  all  because  the  directors  enlisted  good 
Old  Father  Thames  into  their  service.  He 
helped  them  vastly  in  the  first  instance  in  the 
conveyance  of  the  materials  of  the  Palace,  and 
now  it  is  opened,  does  not  cease  his  assistance, 
inasmuch  as  he  takes  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  transit  of  visitors  upon  his  own  shoulders 
as  his  part  of  the  business,  as  well  as  the 
supply  of  the  fountains,  and  other  attractive 
features  of  the  Palace  grounds,  as  we  shall  see, 
sir,  all  in  good  time.  It  was  from  the  due  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  these  river  facilities,  and  the 
economy  and  cheapness  of  access  therefrom 
arising,  that  the  early  idea  of  having  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  the  heights  of  Sydenham  was  aban¬ 
doned  ;  for  that,”  he  continued,  “  would  have 
entailed  a  good  many  miles  by  rail,  which  must 
have  cost  money,  and  have  raised  the  price  of 
transit  and  entrance  beyond  what  the  working¬ 
man  could  have  easily  spared.  But  water- 
carriage  is  a  mere  trifle  in  expense  com¬ 
pared  to  rail,  whether  for  an  inanimate  or 
animate  freight.  Here  in  the  river  was  a 
broad  thoroughfare,  a  “  permanent  way,”  open 
to  all ;  no  land  to  buy,  no  rails  to  lay  down  ; 
and  so  broad  it  can  never  be  blocked  up ;  nor 
will  it  wear  out ;  and  which  bears  on  its  bosom, 
passing  and  repassing  at  the  same  time,  as 
easily  a  hundred  of  these  beautiful  boats  as  one. 
Besides,  for  a  holiday  scheme,  the  river  passage 
possesses  a  great  advantage  over  any  other,  ad¬ 
dressing  itself  as  strongly  to  the  feelings  as  to 
the  pocket.  For,  sir,  when  one  steps  into  a 
railway-carriage,  one  feels — at  least  I  do — that  I 
am  going  on  business,  not  pleasure.  There  is 
an  essentially  business-like  air  about  the  con¬ 
comitants  of  a  train  that  has  no  smack  of  holiday 
about  it,  nor  is  it  altogether  pleasant,  and  one 
is  apt  to  look  upon  one’s  passage  in  one  as  a 
necessary  evil,  glossed  over  by  the  expedition  it 
affords ;  but  it  is  quite  a  different  affair  as  re¬ 
gards  a  river  expedition,  wThieh  has  something 
intrinsically  ‘gala’ about  it.  Directly  I  set  my 
foot  on  the  planks  of  a  river  boat  ” — and  here 
my  sedate  neighbour  raised  up  his  right  foot, 
and  set  it  down  firmly  again  with  a  little  bit  of 
a  stamp  ; — “as  soon  as  I  set  my  foot  on  board 
such  a  boat  as  this,  I  feel  I  am  on  a  holiday, 
that  is,  not  only  bound  for  one,  but  actually 
commencing  my  enjoyment  of  it.  But  you  had 
better,”  he  exclaimed,  “  take  this  vacant  seat,” 
indicating  one  by  his  side ;  “  for  though  the 
company’s  arrangements  prevent  their  boats 
being  crowded,  still  some  seats  are  better  than 
others ;  and  I  always  take  care  to  take  a  good 
place,  if  it  be  only,”  he  added,  “  that  I  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  giving  it  up  to  another. 

The  observation  was  quite  true  that  we  were 
not  overcrowded,  although  there  was  so  large 
a  freight  of  human  beings  on  board ;  for  the 
Crystal  Palace  boat  in  which  we  were  embarked 
was  a  floating  palace  in  itself.  It  was  very 
long,  very  wide,  and  very  shallow,  and  the 
deck  near  the  water  and  quite  “  flush,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  new  friend’s  vocabulary,  that  is,  flat 
and  even  from  stem  to  stern,  and  from  side  to 
side,  except  where  the  concealed  engines  were 
placed,  for  steam,  or  some  motive  power  of  a 
similar  nature  was  the  agent  of  our  passage. 
There  was,  however,  no  smoke,  the  company 
having  set  a  good  example  in  this  as  in  other 
respects.  A  vast  and  light  awning  was  spread 
above  the  whole  surface  of  the  deck  from 
end  to  end,  supported  along  the  sides  and  at 
various  points  by  light  and  elegant  pillars,  thus 
providing  for  sun  and  rain,  and  affording  one 
simple  and  beautiful  promenade.  The  pillars 
and  other  parts  of  the  deck  were  profusely  de¬ 
corated  with  flowers,  and  as  we  glided  over  the 
waters  but  a  slight  stretch  of  fancy  would  have 
pictured  us  as  in  one  of  the  poet-sung  “  floating 
gardens  of  Cashmere.” 

I  may  remark  here  that  imagination,  in  the 
course  of  our  short  voyage,  continued  very  busy 
with  the  forms  of  the  various  other  decorated 


vessels  on  which,  like  ourselves,  so  many  were 
journeying  toward  the  Palace,  each  bearing  at 
her  stern,  like  a  waving  rainbow,  the  Crystal 
Palace  flag.  Some  appeared  similar  to  our  own, 
with  an  ample  deck  and  awning,  while  others 
had  two  tiers  of  deck,  and  one  was  actually 
roofed  with  glass,  although  the  sides  were  open, 
and  flowers  and  plants  were  blossoming,  pendant 
from  beneath  its  crystal  ceiling.  Various  orders 
of  architecture  seemed  to  flourish  in  these 
moving  palaces  —  here  a  Grecian  colonnade, 
there  a  series  of  Gothic  aisles,  were  afloat — here  a 
Pompeian  house,  there  a  Moresque  or  Saracenic 
hall,  skimmed  the  flood.  Meanwhile  the  utmost 
simplicity  of  adaptation  characterised  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  these  various  styles  into  these  buoyant 
and  fleet  structures.  As  I  was  pondering  on 
these,  suddenly  an  uncomfortable  idea  struck 
me.  These  broad  and  ample  structures  are  very 
charming,  but  how  are  they  to  get  through 
Chelsea  and  Putney  bridges  ? — that  is,  if  we  are 
going  above  these,  for  I  was  in  a  happy  state  of 
ignorance  as  to  our  final  destination. 

I  was  just  about  to  express  this  to  my  neigh¬ 
bour  when,  as  if  he  had  anticipated  my  thought, 
he  exclaimed,  “  Among  the  advantages  of 
placing  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  is  the  reform  that  it  has  been 
the  cause  of  in  some  of  the  bridges.  It  has 
been  a  public  benefit  in  this  respect  in 
relieving  the  Thames  from  these  crazy  old 
watchmen,  and  replacing  them  by  those  that 
clear  the  way  much  better.”  This,  I  confess, 
was  something  new  to  me.  However,  I  kept 
my  counsel,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Thames  seemed  clearer  than  its  wont. 
“Yes,”  he  replied,  “and  in  that  respect  also 
the  Crystal  Palace  has  done  some  collateral 
good,  as  well  as  in  deepening  certain  parts  of  the 
river,  and  removing  the  shallows, — that  is,  not 
directly,  except  by  subscriptions  to  that  end, 
but  by  keeping  public  attention  directed  to  the 
subject.  I  suppose  the  company  thought  that 
a  Crystal  Palace  should  have  a  free  and  even 
crystal  path  to  it  !  and  I  trust  this  question  will 
now  never  rest  till  the  waves  of  the  old  Thames 
are  clear  enough  to  let  the  salmon  up  again,  as 
was  the  case  in  my  early  days  !  ” 

“  Ah  1  ”  exclaimed  I,  with  a  sudden  fraternity 
of  feeling,  “  and  you  too  are  a  fisherman  !  ” 
The  thought  of  the  “gentle  sport,”  I  suppose, 
put  me  off  enquiring  what  had  been  the 
precise  means  used  in  the  purification  of  the 
dear  old  river,  while  he  continued, — “Yes,  sir, 
with  float  or  fly,  and  have  been  from  a  boy,  and 
I  love  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  tyrant  pike  : 
and  this  following  has  made  me  a  great  student 
of  this  river.  No  wonder  the  ancients  personified 
their  beloved  streams,  and  made  demigods  of 
them  ;  for  my  part,  I  look  on  the  ancient  and 
quiet  Thames  as  an  old  and  tried  friend,  and  I 
may  say  I  know  him  from  Oxford  to  the  Nore, 
in  all  his  bendings,  and  pools,  and  reaches,  not 
only  in  his  early  course  among  the  chub,  and 
the  dace,  and  the  trout,  but  also  when  he  spreads 
his  shoulders  to  the  burthen  of  Britain’s  mighty 
commerce  from  London  to  the  sea.” 

“  When  a  great  and  lasting  success,”  he  con¬ 
tinued  after  a  pause,  “  is  achieved,  it  will  com¬ 
monly  be  found  to  be  the  execution  of  an  idea 
theoretically  as  well  as  practically  correct,  and 
it  was  sound  Poetry  as  well  as  sound  Sense  to 
associate  the  temple  of  England’s  instruction 
and  healthful  recreation  with  the  most  exquisite, 
characteristic,  and  peculiar  of  England’s  land¬ 
scape  features.  The  other  beauties  of  these  isles, 
charming  and  varied  as  they  are  (for  really  the 
British  isles  afford  a  sample  of  almost  every  kind 
of  scenery)  are  somewhat  overcrowed,  in  scale, 
at  least,  by  those  of  other  countries — our  hills 
and  mountains  and  wide-spread  views  by  tlioso 
which  they  present,  as  our  west  coast  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  the  lakes  and  heights  of  Cumberland 
and  Killarney  by  the  Tyrol  and  Geneva  or  the 
Lago  Maggiore.  But  the  Thames  is  per  se— it  has 
no  rival  in  its  own  way,  and  reigns  alone  in  its 
own  province  of  beauty.  It  is  peculiar  in  its  deep 
quiet  strength  and  contented  repose,  and  apart 
from  its  course  past  the  greatest  and  most  varied 
city  in  the  world,  and  bearing  on  its  waves  the 
largest  mercantile  navy  that  exists,  its  upper 
course  presents  a  series  of  charms  specially 
home-like  and  dear  to  the  lover  of  the  beau- 
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tiful  in  English  landscape.  Its  rich  meadows 
dotted  with  lowing  cattle  sleek  and  well-fed — 
its  luxuriant  woods,  clothing  the  hill-sides, 
spangled  with  honeysuckle,  dog-roses,  and  wild 
clematis,  with  the  white  chalk  cliffs  cropping 
out  here  and  there,  and  giving  intensity  to 
the  verdure  around  —  its  picturesque  and 
clustered  hamlets — its  quiet  country  seats,  with 
the  grass  shaven  down  to  the  water’s  edge — its 
flower-fringed  banks,  blooming  with  forget-me- 
nots,  and  green  with  cresses — its  quiet  reaches, 
and  deep,  wide,  clear  pools,  with  their  swans 
and  water-lilies.  I  could  go  on  for  ever,  sir, 
about  the  dear  old  Thames,  but  I  will  spare  you 
— and  only  add,  that,  in  my  belief,  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  present  almost  continuously  in 
its  whole  course,  from  its  source  to  the  sea, 
scenes  nowhere  to  be  equalled  in  their  way,  and 
to  which  England  may  point  with  pride  as  being 
peculiarly  her  own.  And  all  this  is  what  makes 
the  association  of  this  Crystal  Palace,  also  so 
peculiarly  England’s  own,  with  the  dear  old 
Thames  so  true  in  principle,  and  so  satisfactory 
theoretically  as  well  as  practically.” 

He  now  paused  :  I  had  at  first  fancied  our 
voyage  might  not  extend  farther  than  Battersea 
park,  as  I  had  some  time  ago  heard  mention  of 
this  as  a  possible  site,  but  we  had  long  passed 
this  beneath  the  new  Chelsea  bridge,  but  when 
my  new  acquaintance  spoke  so  rapturously  of 
the  charms  of  the  early  course  of  the  monarch 
stream,  I  began  to  have  a  very  vague  notion 
indeed  of  how  far  we  were  going !  On  expressing 
this,  his  rejoinder  was  patronisingly,  “  do  not 
cause  me  to  weaken  an  agreeable  surprise.” 

As  there  is  a  romantic,  dreamy  pleasure  in 
being  carried  pleasantly  and  without  exertion, 
you  know  not  exactly  whither,  I  resigned 
myself  to  gaze  dreamily  about  on  either 
gliding  bank,  and  reverie  about  the  people  that 
lived  in  the  pretty  houses  there,  and  about 
river-life  in  general,  and  whether  a  person 
might  not  be  very  happy  as  a  barge-man,  ever 
passing  up  and  down  the  river  in  his  floating 
house,  with  his  family,  if  he  would  but  eschew 
strong  beer  and  language  !  till  I  was  diverted 
from  my  inner  fancies  by  a  swell  of  music 
from  a  vessel  a-head  of  us,  from  which  the 
notes  were  wafted  over  the  water  with  peculiar 
sweetness. 

As  we  approached,  it  changed  the  burden 
of  its  song,  and  struck  up  gay  and  cheerful 
tones  of  welcome  —  and  during  the  time  it 
accompanied  us — which  was  for  a  distance  of 
something  more  than  a  mile,  a  succession  of  well- 
selected  and  admirably  executed  pieces,  varied 
and  continued  the  pleasant  first  impression 
of  agreeable  surprise.  This  music  boat  was 
also  a  belonging  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
was  in  itself  a  very  ’pretty  object — a  floating 
orchestra  or  temple  of  music,  fitted  up  in  the 
most  efficient  and  convenient,  as  well  as  beau¬ 
tiful  manner.  This  was  one  of  several  that  await 
and  greet,  at  different  parts  of  the  river,  the 
passage  of  the  transit  boats  to  the  palace.  This 
appeared  to  me  a  well  thought  on  arrangement. 

In  the  course  of  our  voyage  this  feature  of  it, 
as  agreeable  as  it  was  unexpected,  was  repeated 
by  another  vessel  of  the  same  nature,  which, 
in  like  manner,  becoming  our  companion  for  a 
while,  flung  on  the  air,  in  vocal  chorus,  a  special 
welcome  to  us  to  the  people’s  palace.  In  this 
case,  however,  its  strains,  as  they  faded 
away  in  the  distance  as  the  floating  orchestra 
dropped  gradually  astern,  were  caught  up,  as  it 
wex-e,  and  continued  and  swelled  out  into  a 
louder  compass  in  the  opposite  direction. 

We  were  now  nearing  the  Crystal  Palace  itself 
and  the  notes  we  now  heal’d,  and  which  were 
brought  down  in  fuller  swell  by  each  succeed¬ 
ing  pi’essure  of  the  river  bi’eeze,  were  wafted 
to  us  from  her  own  teiTaees.  These  expand¬ 
ing  tones  of  welcome  and  l-ejoicing  prefaced 
well  the  glittering  view  of  the  “  Palace  of  the 
People  ”  itself,  which  now,  in  rounding  a  grove- 
crowned  angle  of  the  stream,  came  gradually  on 
the  view,  minaret  after  minaret  glancing  and 
glittering  in  the  clear  sunlight  and  rising  in 
varied  forms  over  the  long  extent  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  which  is  crowned  in  the  centi’e  by  a  vast 
and  exquisitely-proportioned  dome,  towering 
far  and  wide  over  the  suri’ounding  country,  and 
looking  down  like  a  superior  presence  over  the 
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decorated  beauties  of  its  own  especial  domain, 
teri’aced  down  to  its  banks,  and  enriched  by 
every  form  of  art  that  could  enhance  those  of 
nature. 

These,  however,  as  yet  we  could  not  see  in 
detail,  though  each  moment  brought  us  nearer 
to  them  on  the  glittering  surface  of  the  stream, 
which  was  here  spread  out,  partly  naturally 
and  partly  by  the  hand  of  man,  into  a  wider 
expanse.  In  direct  fi’ont,  indeed,  of  the  palace, 
the  river  had  been  widened  out  to  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  lake,  and,  in  a  vast  semicircular  bay, 
sweeping  towards  it  into  the  grounds,  and  lined 
with  steps  and  terraces,  gave  access  to  the  gar¬ 
dens  and  fi’ont  appi’oach  of  the  palace,  hi  othing 
could  be  more  vax-ied  than  the  gay  scene  of  which 
this  bay,  as  we  appi-oached,  seemed  the  centi’e, 
within  whose  ample  area  was  assembled  evei’y 
variety  of  light  boat,  pleasing  to  the  eye  or 
instructive  to  the  curious  in  naval  architecture, 
from  the  Indian  bark  canoe,  the  outrigger  boat 
of  the  Ladi’ones,  or  Turkish  caique,  to  our  own 
light  Esquimaux-like  wager-boat,  with  all  the 
varied  family  of  skiffs  and  wherries  that 
diversify  our  own  waters. 

A  charming  effect  was  presented  by  this  fleet 
in  miniature,  combined  with  the  rivei',  the 
palace,  and  people,  and  the  trees,  and  the 
flowers,  and  the  swelling  music,  and  the  bright 
day,  and  blue  sky  and  fleecy  clouds  doubled 
in  the  water.  As  we  gradually  ascended  the 
stream  in  front  of  them,  for  the  vessel  had  now 
slackened  her  speed,  they  seemed  to  draw 
themselves  out  gracefully  in  extenso.  Thus 
the  whole  vast  length  of  the  palace  expanded 
itself  to  our  view  in  gi-owing  dignity,  with  all 
its  varied  concomitants  of  luxurious  gardens, 
terraces,  temples,  statues,  flowers,  fountains, 
and,  above  all,  its  groups  of  happy  health¬ 
getting  and  contented  visitors,  that  occupied 
the  space  between  the  building  and  the  bay, 
in  whose  bosom  no  small  portion  of  the  forms 
and  colours  presented  by  these  objects  were 
l’eflected. 

“  Perhaps  in  no  point  of  view,”  said  my  ac¬ 
quaintance,  who  had  for  some  time  been  mute, 
silenced  like  myself  by  the  scene  of  interest 
before  us,  “  ai’e  the  gloi’ies  of  this  place  con¬ 
templated  to  more  advantage  than  here,  and 
the  more  to  favour  this,  you  perceive  that  our 
vessel  has  approached  the  further  side  of  the 
river,  and  is  but  gently  keeping  its  upward 
course  on  this  bank.  This  is  the  regulated  route 
of  the  palace  boats,  and  we  shall  thus  pass  the 
whole  front  of  the  palace,  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  grounds,  before  we  prepare  to  land.” 

Our  gaze  was  well  rewarded  as  we  thus  glided 
slowly  past  the  vast  and  glittering  frontage,  till 
we  arrived  at  the  upper  part  of  the  palace 
grounds,  when  our  vessel  abruptly  crossed  the 
river,  beneath  a  light  bridge  spanning  the  stream 
in  one  arch,  connecting  the  palace  grounds  on 
either  side,  and  entered  at  once  a  flower  and 
leaf-fi’inged  canal,  shooting  out  from  the  side  of 
the  river,  and  gradually  inclining  down  again  in 
the  direction  of  the  palace.  “This  branch,” 
remarked  my  fi’iend,  “  passes  completely  at  the 
rear  of  the  main  building,  and  joins  the  Thames 
again  below  the  gardens,  thus  ti'ansforming  the 
site  of  the  palace,  and  the  more  decorated 
portion  of  the  grounds,  into  an  island.  It  con¬ 
ducts  us,  however,  at  once  to  the  palace,  and 
will  land  us  beneath  its  roof.” 

In  accordance  with  these  words  we  shortly 
came  in  sight  of  and  entei’ed  a  wide  crystal 
portico  stretching  across  the  canal,  which,  at 
the  rear  of  the  great  dome,  the  palace  throws 
out  as  an  entrance  to  receive  its  river  visitors, 
protecting  an  ample  basin,  within  which  the 
arrived  and  departing  boats  deposit  or  receive 
their  living  freight.  This  has  the  air  of  a  frank 
and  cordial  reception  into  the  palace,  and  I 
agreed  with  my  companion,  that  our  course 
from  London  hither  had  been  a  succession  of 
agreeable  surprises. 

Landing  amid  a  grove  of  orange  and  citron 
trees,  which  grace  the  entrance  halls,  a  few 
steps  forward  introduced  us  at  once  beneath 
the  great  dome,  raising  itself  in  air  300  feet. 
“  It  was  good  judgment,  in  my  idea,”  exclaimed 
my  companion,  “  in  the  directors  to  concentrate 
their  efforts  for  altitude  on  this  one  feature. 
The  eye  is  not  led  off  or  accustomed  to  any 


emulative  height  in  the  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing,  and  they  thus  have  kept  their  miracle 
intact  and  undisturbed,  for  the  minarets,  though 
lofty,  are  dwarfs  to  this.” 

After  allowing  me  for  some  time  to  gaze 
upward  into  the  vast  airy  film,  whose  height  I 
could  scarcely  realise,  so  far  did  it  seem  to  recede 
into  the  blue  sky,  he  added,  “  Having  seen  this 
from  beneath,  from  without  and  within,  let  us 
now  ascend  it,  and  avail  ourselves  of  its  third 
charm,  the  prospect  it  affords  from  above. 
There  is  a  road  all  round  it  to  the  top,  although 
it  is  a  considerable  hill  walk  up  you  will  have 
no  exertion  in  returning  !  ”  He  appeai’ed  to 
chuckle  at  his  superior  knowledge,  and  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  I  was  much  moi’e  benefited  by  his 
guidance  than  he  could  be  by  the  homage  of  my 
acquiescence,  I  l’eadily  followed. 

The  ascent  is  a  spiral  one,  without  steps,  but 
very  gradual,  and  wide  enough  for  a  pair  of 
carriages  to  pass,  although  it  is  not  put  to  that 
use.  Starting  from  beneath  the  dome,  we  soon 
emerged  above  the  l-oof  of  the  genei-al  building 
into  the  open  air,  my  new  friend  keeping  up 
his  running  accompaniment  of  observation. 
“  Whenever  I  go  to  a  new  place,”  he  said,  “  a 
country  town  for  instance,  one  of  the  first 
things  I  do  is  to  get  to  the  highest  attainable 
spot  about  it,  vei-y  usually  a  steeple,  where,  be¬ 
sides  the  pleasure  of  a  new  and  extensive  view, 
I  gain  at  once  an  introduction  to  the  environs, 
in  the  form  of  a  natural  map,  to  give  me  my 
whereabout,  and  guide  me  in  my  perambulations 
below — and  as  you  have  not  been  here  before, 
perhaps  this  pi’oeedure  may  be  useful  to  you.” 

After  marvelling  at  the  vast  extent  of  roof 
here  pi’esented  to  the  view,  with  the  varied 
domes,  and  campaniles,  and  minarets  breaking  its 
surface,  we  again  proceeded  upwards,  stopping 
occasionally,  however,  in  our  spiral  upward 
course  as  the  prospect  expanded  on  the  view, 
and  as  new  points  struck  us  in  winding  round 
the  dome,  till  we  arrived  at  the  summit, 
beneath  the  great  crowning  statue  of  “  Civilisa¬ 
tion,”  which  with  an  open  book  in  one  hand 
holds  out  an  electric  light  in  the  other. 

Here  were  ample  cii’cles  of  seats,  from  which 
a  wide  and  commanding  view  of  the  rich  vales 
of  England  was  obtained,  the  Thames  running 
east  and  west  through  it  like  a  silver  thread, 
away  into  the  distance.  From  this  elevation  my 
cicei’one  thus  explained  the  view.  “  The  river 
divides  nearly  equally  the  palace  grounds  :  on 
one  side  is  situated  the  palace  and  its  immediate 
gardens,  teri’aces,  &c.,  islanded  by  the  canal  of 
access  and  return  which  Father  Thames  throws 
like  a  loving  arm  round  his  own  ‘  Isola  Bella,’ 
thus  leaving  a  broad  skirt  on  the  outside  of  the 
canal,  which  is  kept,  however,  chiefly  as  a  wood. 
On  this  side  the  rivei’,  within  the  building  and 
the  island,  recourse  has  been  had  to  every  charm 
and  device  of  art  that  can  illustrate  and  enhance 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  opposite  side, 
which  is  as  you  may  see  attained  hence,  not  only 
by  the  many  boats  which  you  see  flitting  across 
the  river,  but  by  the  light  and  pillared  bridge  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  garden,  every  thing  has  been 
kept  in  the  most  natural  and  simple  rustic  state 
consonant  with  dry  walks,  and  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  many  visitoi’s.  The  grounds  there  are 
of  considei’able  extent,  and  all  is  quiet,  peaceful, 
and  rural,  so  that  when  fatigued  with  human 
poetry  and  invention,  the  visitor  may  repose  his 
wearied  spirit  amid  Nature’s  simple  beauty.” 

I  here  inquired,  having  observed  a  spire  in 
the  distance  directly  before  us,  appai’ently  in 
the  grounds  of  which  he  was  speaking,  “Is  not 
that  village  spire  I  see  directly  in  front  of  us 
across  the  river,  within  the  pi’ecincts  of  the 
palace  1  ” 

“A  scheme  like  this,”  he  replied,  “would 
have  been  incomplete  indeed,  without  due 
homage  to  the  Supreme  and  all  Good  and  all 
Wise  Intelligence.  The  palace  of  the  Thames 
and  the  people  has  its  church  of  heavenly  as 
well  as  its  temple  of  human  instruction ;  and 
amid  the  quiet  mead  thex’e  far  away  from  these 
vanities,  the  church  bell  calls  to  praise  and 
pi’ayer.  The  spire  you  see  is  diminished  by  dis¬ 
tance  and  stands  in  a  valley  behind  trees,  but 
the  building  of  which  it  forms  a  part  is  almost 
a  cathedral  in  size,  although  the  character  of  a 
village  church,  that  most  simple  and  touching 
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of  all  places  of  worship,  has  been  retained  as 
much  as  possible.  Around  it  at  a  short  distance, 
are  various  other  chapels  in  which  holy  service 
is  performed.  On  certain  days,  however, — even 
here,  in  this  portion  of  the  grounds — only  sacred 
music  of  the  best  kind  is  to  be  heard.  But  if,” 
he  added,  “  we  are  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
extending  our  walk  on  that  bank,  we  must  not 
linger  long  here.” 

I  was  now  reminded  of  what  my  companion 
had  said  on  ascending,  “that  we  should  have 
little  fatigue  in  retracing  our  steps,”  for  a  double 
rail  some  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  way  we 
had  ascended,  but  most  firmly  supported,  formed 
a  path  for  a  large  ear  which  waited  but  our  addi¬ 
tion  to  complete  its  number  of  occupants.  By 
this  we  descended  as  down  the  “  Russian  moun¬ 
tains,”  rapidly  but  pleasantly  round  and  round 
the  outside  of  the  dome,  catching  in  our 
course  renewed  glimpses  of  what  we  had  seen  in 
our  ascent,  then  diving  within  the  building,  and 
landing  quietly  and  gently  at  last  beneath  the 
dome  near  the  point  from  which  we  had  set  out. 

In  commencing  a  short  survey  of  the  interior 
of  the  building,  my  companion  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  how  largely  its  actual  cubic  content  were 
as  he  said  “utilised.”  This  was  facilitated  by 
its  general  lowness,  and  there  being  no  galleries 
within  the  building,  except  in  the  dome,  centre 
transept,  and  wings,  the  connection  between 
these  existing  by  the  gallery  all  round  the  build¬ 
ing  outside,  supported  by  a  colonnade,  which  at 
the  same  time  affords  a  covered  walk  or  verandah 
beneath.  The  floor  space  beneath  the  dome  (in 
which  is  a  centre  fountain),  the  Transepts,  the 
Portico,  and  the  centre  of  the  Grand  Avenue,  is 
kept  as  one  vast  Promenade,  and  decorated  with 
the  choicest  works  of  nature  and  Art.  Other 
portions  of  the  building  are  set  apart  for  other 
more  special  collections  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  and  for  various  departments 
of  living  nature  and  of  science.  One  of  these 
sections,  protected  by  double  glass,  and  which 
is  especially  interesting,  is  alive  with  the  most 
beautiful,  and  in  many  cases  the  rarest  and  ten- 
derest  tropical  birds — an  immense  aviary,  in 
fact,  in  which  they  are  born  and  live  among 
their  native  trees  and  flowers.  Even  the  cold 
regions  also  are  represented  within  the  walls  of 
the  palace,  being  in  close  neighbourhood  to  the 
ice-house,  which  affords  to  the  visitors  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  this  summer  luxury.  Other 
rooms  are  fitted  up  for  departments  of  special 
instruction,  in  which  lectures  are  given  on  science 
and  subjects  of  interest  of  the  day. 

Another  most  extensive  portion  of  the  covered 
space  affords  room  for  the  marvels  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  the  operations  of  active  trade. 

“  As  regarded  the  regulation  of  this  last  de¬ 
partment,”  said  my  companion,  “  there  existed 
great  doubts  at  first  among  the  directors.  Their 
first  idea  was  to  confine  the  arrangement  of 
these  bazaars  by  the  most  stringent  rules,  so  as 
to  preserve  an  uniform  appearance  in  the  whole 
area  :  but  great  obstacles  arose  in  this  respect, 
and  feeling  that  this  was  a  scheme  especially  for 
the  people,  in  which  one  of  its  chief  interests 
(Commerce)  ought  to  have  free  play,  and  per¬ 
ceiving  the  possibility  that,  with  all  their  care, 
this  cherished  uniformity  might  not  be  effected 
by  the  means  they  proposed,  they  went  round,  as 
the  sailors  say,  on  the  opposite  tack  wholly,  and 
decided  to  give  full  leave  to  each  individual  to 
set  out  his  own  department,  and  his  own  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  best  advantage,  according  to  his  own 
ideas  ;  and  the  variety  thence  arising  has  become 
one  of  the  amusements  of  the  place.  It  chal¬ 
lenges  no  criticism  as  to  uniformity,  yet  it  almost 
achieves  it  by  its  very  extreme  of  the  opposite 
quality.  And  moreover  every  one  is  pleased, 
which  is  a  great  point. 

On  passing  out  at  the  centre  transept  to  the 
view  of  the  river  front  of  the  palace,  which  is 
Italian  in  the  symmetry  of  its  plan  and  the 
variety  of  its  decoration,  I  was  at  once  struck  by 
the  wealth  of  water  presented  to  the  view, 
which  is  indeed  the  life,  the  eye  of  landscape, 
without  which  the  most  beautiful  scenes  have 
somewhat  dead  and  blind  in  their  aspect.  The 
Thames  indeed  here  lent  his  aid  “  with  a  will.” 
Besides  its  own  expanse,  and  that  of  the  beautiful 
palace  bay  and  the  long  decorated  basin  spanned 
by  graceful  bridges,  and  running  along  the  whole 


front  of  the  palace,  seeming  to  hold  a  mirror  up 
to  it,  and  double  its  beauties ;  numerous  other 
surfaces  of  limpid  water,  either  limpid  and  un¬ 
ruffled,  and  reflecting  the  blue  sky,  and  tenanted 
by  fish  of  many  colours,  or  wakened  into  life  by 
fountains  and  cascades,  refreshed  the  sight,  and 
seemed  to  combine  the  whole  scene  together — 
the  garden  with  the  Thames,  and  that  again 
with  the  glistering  surface  of  the  palace  itself. 

Ample  walks  presented  themselves  in  all 
directions  to  the  steps  of  the  people ;  but  no 
route  seemed  so  much  in  favour  with  the 
people  as  that  which,  passing  along  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  itself,  skirted  the  bay  along  its 
terraces,  statued  with  the  effigies  of  the  great 
and  good,  and  the  varied  streams  that  feed  the 
Thames,  and  then,  leading  by  the  upward  bank, 
passed  over  the  many-pillared  bridge,  whence, 
returning  along  the  willow  shades  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  shore,  it  offered  a  passage  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  grounds,  by  many  boats,  again  to  the 
Palace  Island. 

Next  to  the  Thames  itself  few  features  of  the 
place  seemed  to  please  the  good  people  more  than 
the  fountains,  which  abounded  with  many 
various  appropriate  fancies  set  forth  in  sculp¬ 
ture  and  skilful  arrangements  of  water.  I  did 
not  see  two  alike,  and  seldom  were  simple 
jets  allowed  to  appear  without  being  storied 
and  illustrated  in  some  graceful  way  by  art. 
Api’opos  of  these  fountains,  my  companion  ob¬ 
served  that  their  low  constant  murmuring  play, 
which  is  only  naturally  fed  from  a  higher  source 
without  mechanical  effort  being  employed,  was 
to  his  taste  “  far  more  refreshing  and  soothing 
than  ‘  geysers  ’  of  water  that  give  an  idea  of  a 
convulsion  of  nature — However,”  he  added,  “  a 
tour  de  force  now  and  then  is  very  well,  espe¬ 
cially  to  please  the  many — and  the  directors 
have  ample  powers  in  this  way  here  by  means  of 
a  high  reservoir  in  the  woods,  with  the  addition, 
I  believe,  of  hydraulic  pressure.  By  this  means 
they  can  throw  a  jet  in  the  centre  of  the  front 
basin  to  the  height  of  300  feet  or  more,  or 
withinside  the  building  nearly  as  high  if  there 
be  too  much  wind  outside,  which,  however, 
there  seldom  is  here,  as  the  situation  is  pro¬ 
tected.  But  these  displays  they  keep  for  fetes 
and  great  days,  and  the  general  effect  of  the 
gardens  by  no  means  depends  on  them.” 

“You  see,”  he  added,  “in  all  these  arrange¬ 
ments  the  directors  acted  under  the  impression 
that  they  had  a  great  duty  to  perform  to  the 
public,  to  the  subscribers,  and  to  themselves. 
They  commenced  by  choosing  a  site  theoreti¬ 
cally  and  practically  good,  connected  with  the 
highest  associations  of  town  and  country  that  our 
island  can  afford,  and  they  have  regulated  from 
the  first  the  affair  as  economically  as  such  a  great 
and  novel  effort  would  allow.”  “  The  Thames,” 
he  continued,  “which  brought  the  materials  of 
the  palace  and  its  decorations,  now  brings  its 
visitors.  The  directors  have  closely  allied  the 
highest  kind  of  instruction  to  recreation,  refine¬ 
ment,  and  to  commerce.  They  have  laid  their 
scheme  out  for  the  quiet  and  thoughtful,  as  well 
as  the  mere  holiday-maker,  and  they  have  done 
all  this  with  shrewd  economy  and  forethought, 
wasting  no  cubic  space  in  the  palace,  nor  area 
in  the  garden.  This  site  is,  moreover,  very 
easy  and  quick  of  access  by  water  as  well  as 
by  road  and  rail,  and  a  working  man  can  come 
here  in  summer  without  spoiling  his  whole  day. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  the  west  of  London  ;  and 
mind  you,  sir.  West  End  people  do  not  like 
to  go  east,  but  East  end  people  like  very  much 
to  go  west !  The  feeling  that  prompts  this  may 
be  a  weakness,  but  it  is  none  the  less  for  that  an 
influential  fact.” 

Thus  saying  he  paused  as  we  were  descend¬ 
ing  to  the  next  terrace  to  contemplate  more 
closely  the  objects  we  had  seen  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  putting  a 
question  which  had  been  on  my  lips  for  some  time. 
“  I  am  aware,”  I  prefaced,  “  that  we  cannot  be 
many  miles  away  from  Hammersmith,  but  would 
you  add  to  the  information  you  have  already 
given  me,  by  enlightening  me  as  to  our  precise 
locality  1  ” 

He  turned  to  answer  me,  and  I  leant  forwai'd 
to  catch  his  words.  I  seemed  however  to  trip 
on  the  steps,  and  in  the  effort  to  avoid  a  fancied 
fall,  I  woke,  and  instead  of  my  matter-of-fact 


friend  and  the  People’s  Palace,  I  saw  but  a  great 
bluebottle  fly  buzzing  up  and  down  my  window 
pane  ! 

My  incomplete  vision,  however1,  on  waking 
thoughts,  appeared  to  possess  some  germs  of 
not  altogether  nonsense  :  and  so  after  breakfast 
I  took  pen  in  hand,  and  now  send  you  the 
tangled  thread  my  fancy  wove  last  night. 

Epsilon. 

- • - 

CURIOSITIES 
OF  THE  BERNAL  SALE. 

Our  “  curiosities  ”  will  in  this  instance  not  com¬ 
prise  notices  of  the  varieties  offered  at  this  re¬ 
markable  sale  for  the  gratification  of  virtuosi; 
we  shall,  in  fact,  consider  the  virtuosi  themselves 
as  the  “  curiosities,”  and  the  infatuation  so  skil¬ 
fully  excited  among  them  by  the  dealers,  as  the 
greatest  curiosity  of  all.  They  applauded  their 
eagerness  in  the  arena,  and  fomented  it,  much 
as  the  dog-fanciers  excite  their  animals,  by  occa¬ 
sionally  biting  their  tails  to  make  them  wrangle 
more  briskly.  A  very  good,  but  not  very 
astounding  collection  of  antiquities,  has  conse¬ 
quently  realised  an  enormous  price,  and  a  sum 
that  iu  the  outset  was  named,  and  treated  as  an 
absurdity,  has  been  exceeded  now  that  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  has  finished  his  labours.  From  twenty  to 
five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds  was  believed  to 
have  been  spent  by  Mr.  Bernal  in  quietly  filling 
his  house  with  the  varied  collections  thus 
brought  to  the  hammer ;  and  moderate  men 
fancied  that  twice  that  sum,  or  about  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  might  be  the  total  of  the  sale. 
Some,  however,  spoke  of  more,  and  got  as  far  as 
fifty  ;  while  one  bold  speaker  absolutely  declared 
he  had  hopes  of  seeing  it  realise  sixty ;  but  he 
was  pitied  rather  than  listened  to,  as  an  enthu¬ 
siast  wanting  in  that  coolness  which  should  cha¬ 
racterise  the  trade.  He  was,  however,  the 
cleverest  of  all,  and  the  one  who  hit  the  mark 
nearest ;  but  he  had  not  shot  far  enough,  for  the 
sale  actually  realised  the  astounding  sum  of 
62,690f.  18s.  2c?.  We  say  “astounding  sum,” 
because  we  feel  sure  no  one  could  have  calculated 
on  it  who  looked  over  the  collection  before  the 
sale,  and  who  reasonably  valued  things  at  a  fair 
market  price  ;  such  as  Mr.  Bernal  would  have 
himself  submitted  to,  and  such  only  as  he  would 
have  bought  at.  At  the  early  part  of  this  year 
we  noted  the  means  by  which  the  excitement 
had  been  fostered  and  created.  It  will  be  curious 
here  to  note  a  few  of  the  lots  thus  “  sold  ”  (along 
with  their  buyers)  at  what  may  be  considered 
the  great  sale  of  the  year. 

When  we  talk  of  China,  we  feel  prepared  for  a 
little  folly,  for,  from  the  day  of  the  first  intro¬ 
duction  to  Europe  of  the  porcelains  of  China  and 
Japan,  there  has  been  a  furore  on  that  point. 
Ladies  naturally  doted  upon  it,  and,  in  the  days 
of  Anne,  bracketed  and  shelved  every  room  of 
a  house,  so  that  they  might  line  their  walls  there¬ 
with.  Hogarth,  in  his  print  of  “  Taste  in  High 
Life,”  has  immortalised  the  childish  glee  of  the 
full-grown  babies  who  dote  over  cups  and  saucers; 
but  what  would  the  stern  old  English  painter 
have  said  had  he  seen  or  heard  of  eighty 
pounds  given  for  one  of  the  fragile  receptacles  for 
the  liquid  infusion.  But  as  every  beauty  has  her 
day,  and  must  then  sink  neglected,  so  Dresden 
and  Sevres  has  clashed  with  the  East,  and 
“  cracked  ”  the  reputation  of  its  brittle  ware. 
Prices  almost  boundless  have  been  obtained  for 
the  famed  productions  of  France;  the  climax 
being  reached  by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  who 
gave  for  a  pair  of  vases  the  enormous  sum  of 
1942?.  10s.;  aud  here  our  “curiosities”  begin, 
for  Mr.  Bernal  had  bought  them  for  a  couple  of 
hundred  pounds,  though  they  have  realised  what 
would  be  considered  as  a  handsome  fortune  for 
a  small  proprietor  in  the  land  of  their  fabrication. 
Not  only  did  our  overwealthy  aristocracy  thus 
disport  themselves  with  their  purses,  our  Go¬ 
vernment  officials  did  the  same,  and  Marlborough 
House  rejoiced  in  the  purchase  of  a  soup-basin 
at  the  outlay  of  125?.,  and  several  cups  and 
saucers  at  equally  “  reasonable  ”  figures  !  We 
understand  that  some  of  the  noble  buyers  have, 
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in  the  coolness  of  reflection  repented  of  their 
bargains,  but  “  the  nation  ”  is  of  course  too  great 
to  groan  over  its  mis-spent  cash,  although  its 
income-tax  be  doubled. 

The  profits  realised  on  some  of  the  objects  in 
this  really  wonderful  sale  can  be  only  compre¬ 
hended  by  a  few  facts.  We  shall  quote  two  “  cu¬ 
riosities”  of  the  kind.  A  pair  of  small  brass 
candlesticks,  5J  inches  in  height,  covered  with 
floral  ornament  in  very  coarse  enamel,  but  having 
the  magic  inscription  beneath,  “  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Knight,  1552,”  fetched  221  guineas  !  They 
were  originally  found  behind  the  wainscoting  of 
an  old  house  in  Chelsea,  sold  to  a  dealer  for  81., 
and  by  him  to  Mr.  Bernal  for  25?.  They  were 
unsightly  in  form,  and  beneath  criticism  in  de¬ 
coration  ;  nay,  there  were  some  among  the  con¬ 
noisseurs  who  boldly  declared  them  Flemish 
works  of  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  spite  of  the  magic  inscription.  They 
were  very  properly  rebuked  for  such  wickedness, 
yet  they  were  men  of  good  repute,  and  we  fear 
still  indulge  in  heresy— unconvinced  even  by 
the  success  attending  lot  1300,  which  fetched 
10  guineas,  though  composed  of  two  articles  of 
different  ages,  rudely  soldered  together,  and 
which  on  inspection  of  the  woodcut  devoted  to 
it  in  the  catalogue,  might  assure  a  tyro  was  a 
“  suspicious  lot.” 

The  grand  coup  among  the  antiquities  was, 
however,  the  battle  for  the  Lothair  crystal,  be¬ 
tween  the  British  Museum  and  Lord  Londes- 
borough  ;  the  former  being  victorious  at  the  cost 
of  267?.  The  whole  history  of  this  relic  is  curi¬ 
ous  ;  it  is  a  simple  circular  piece  of  crystal, 
measuring  4^  inches  in  diameter,  rudely  broken 
across  the  middle,  and  set  in  a  copper  frame. 
Its  surface  is  incised  with  the  history  of  Susannah, 
and  the  central  inscription  assures  us  that  it 
was  made  by  order  of  Lothair  of  France,  in  the 
tenth  century ;  it  was  preserved  in  the  Abbey  of 
Yasor,  on  the  Meuse,  until  the  Revolution  came, 
when  it  was  cast  forth,  and  ultimately  came  in  a 
fractured  condition  to  the  hands  of  Barthelemy, 
the  dealer,  of  Brussels,  who  parted  with  the 
unsightly  antique  for  ten  francs  ;  the  purchaser 
being  Pratt,  of  Bond  Street.  Mr.  Bernal  happened 
to  be  idling  in  his  shop  when  the  case  contain¬ 
ing  it  arrived  and  was  unpacked,  and  at  once 
saw  its  antiquity  and  curiosity,  and  as  quickly 
wished  to  be  its  owner.  Its  price  was  demanded, 
but  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  the  dealer 
scarcely  knew  what  to  say,  having  had  no  time 
to  study  his  purchase  ;  but,  Mr.  Bernal  pressing 
the  demand,  he  very  honestly  told  him  the  price 
he  had  given,  and  also  that  he  meant  to  get  a  good 
profit  on  the  transaction.  The  francs  were 
accordingly  turned  into  guineas,  and  the  trans¬ 
formation  secured  the  prize  to  the  collector. 
M.  Didron,  of  Paris,  the  well-known  archaeologist 
and  author,  in  vain  offered  Mr.  Bernal  100 
guineas  for  his  bargain,  thus  again  multiplying 
the  purchase  money  tenfold  ;  the  wisdom  with 
which  he  held  on,  is  proved  by  the  ultimate 
result ;  though  we  believe  M.  Didron’s  offer  to 
have  been  its  fair  value. 

The  majolica  dish  representing  a  porcelain- 
painter  at  work,  which  was  sold  scarcely  seven 
years  ago  at  the  Stowe  sale  for  41.,  and  bought 
by  Mr.  Bernal  for  51.,  now  fetched  1207.  It 
would  be  imagined  that  at  so  famous  a  sale  as 
Stowe,  its  fair  value  would  be  obtained,  but  not 
so  think  our  officials  ;  for  it  is  bought  for  Marl¬ 
borough  House.  We  admit  its  interest,  but 
believe  its  outside  value  to  be  30 1.  We,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  wish  to  be  otherwise  than  grateful 
whenever  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will 
graciously  allow  anything  for  the  purchase  of 
works  of  art ;  but  as  so  little  is  generally  granted, 
like  others  we  wish  to  get  as  much  as  we  can 
for  the  money.  It  does  not  become  the  poor  to 
dabble  with  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  and  we  are 
very  poor  indeed  in  all  our  public  grants,  and 
miserably  mean  in  everything  but  governmental 
waste. 

A  piece  of  Palissy  ware,  bought  originally  in 
Paris  for  twelve  francs,  was  secured  at  this  sale 
by  Baron  Rothschild  for  162?.  It  had  been 
broken,  but  was  mended  ;  it  had  the  character¬ 
istic  lizards  and  reptiles  over  its  surface,  by  which 
the  ware  is  popularly  known  ;  but  we  remember 
a  specimen  of  much  finer  kind  many  years  in  a 
window  at  Bruges,  the  price  asked  being  about 


40?.  English,  which  was  considered  too  prepos¬ 
terous  by  everybody  ;  indeed,  it  was  believed  to 
have  been  put  there  as  a  bait  to  draw  attention 
to  the  house  and  its  minor  antiques,  and  the 
price  fixed  to  ensure  this  “  great  gun  ”  a  resting- 
place  in  the  window  for  ever. 

When  we  find  pottery  fetching  the  monstrous 
prices  realised  at  this  sale,  German  jugs  which, 
a  few  years  ago,  curiosity  dealers  did  not  care  to 
liaveatall  in  theirshops, selling  for  several  pounds 
each,  and  in  one  instance  reaching  over  40?.  ; 
when  we  see,  also,  a  pair  of  plates  realising  20?., 
the  same  having  been  sold,  twelve  in  a  lot,  at 
Strawberry  Hill,  at  the  rate  of  3?.  10s.  a  lot : 
when  old  keys  fetch  10?.,  and  spoons  “follow 
suit,”  we  should  be  lost  in  amazement,  did  we 
not  know  how  cleverly  many  dealers  had  baited 
the  trap,  and  how  ingeniously  they  had  excited 
the  dormant  energies  of  the  wealthy  collectors. 
There  was  no  risk  on  their  parts  in  consequence, 
the  “  commission  ”  profits  became  a  dead  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  and  “  the  game  was  made  ”  by  lashing 
up  excitement  to  fever  heat,  and  taking  the 
result  from  all  who  would  buy  in  haste  to 
repent  at  leisure.  No  wonder  that  a  floating 
report  circulated  to  the  effect  that  the  auctioneers 
themselves  feared  some  “  rigging,”  and  that 
these  fancy  prices  might  not  turn  out  real  on 
settling  day.  It  was  a  natural  but  an  unfounded 
fear,  and  the  monied  buyers  have  paid  up  ;  the 
nation  has  also  paid  something  like  12,000?.  for 
its  share  of  the  amusement.  So  far,  the  sellers 
are  safe  ;  the  buyers  can  now  look  at  their  trea¬ 
sures,  and  reflect  on  what  they  cost  the  collector, 
and  whether  it  would  not  be  equally  easy  to 
visit  a  few  dealers  as  he  did,  instead  of  fighting 
over  an  auctioneer’s  table  to  the  delectation  and 
profit  of  commission  agents. 

- « - 
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The  annual  meeting  of  this  School  was  held  in  the 
large  saloon  of  the  Music  Hall  on  the  3rd  ult.,  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Parker  in  the  chan-.  It  is  to  he 
regretted  that  the  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  it 
has  been  on  former  occasions ;  though  there  was 
no  falling  off  in  the  number  of  ladies,  yet  there  was 
not  such  a  muster  of  the  merchants  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  town  as  might  have  been  expected, 
seeing  that  their  prosperity  must  in  a  large  measure 
depend  on  progress  being  made  in  such  studies  as 
are  pursued  at  the  School  of  Design.  The  Report 
stated  that  at  the  two  last  exhibitions  at  Gore 
House,  21  medals  were  awarded  to  pupils  of 
this  school ;  two  had  received  prize  studentships ; 
two  had  been  appointed  pupil  teachers,  receiving 
from  Government  107.  each  annually ;  and  three 
students  had  received  prizes  of  87.  each,  to  enable 
them  to  go  to  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  students 
of  the  past  year  were— males,  240;  females,  52. 
From  the  financial  statement  it  appears  that  the 
Government  grant  was  5207.  ;  the  students’  fees, 
2207 ;  subscriptions,  2047.  The  principal  expenses 
were — rent,  807. ;  salaries,  of  masters  and  assistant 
secretary,  6527. ;  attendants,  587. ;  expenses,  1287. 
The  chairman  delivered  a  long  and  elaborate  ad¬ 
dress,  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  an 
artistic  education,  earnestly  recommended  the  study 
of  Grecian  models,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  pro¬ 
vincial  schools,  and  held  that  while  they  would  be 
delighted  to  see  the  metropolis  become  a  modem 
Athens,  fostering  the  genius  of  another  Phidias, 
still,  where  all  contributed  to  her  Majesty’s  exche¬ 
quer,  they  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  provinces 
should  not  be  neglected,  and  that  the  seats  of  emi¬ 
nent  trade  which  had  made  this  country  distin¬ 
guished  for  centuries,  ought  to  share  in  the  muni¬ 
ficence  of  government  and  of  parliament. — R.  J. 
Gainsford,  Esq.,  in  moving  the  first  resolution, 
delivered  a  speech  full  of  sound  views,  clearly  and 
eloquently  expressed.  In  the  course  of  his  re¬ 
marks,  he  showed  that  circumstances  were  occur¬ 
ring  to  open  to  his  fellow-townsmen  wide  and  mag¬ 
nificent  prospects.  If  they  used  the  opportunity  as 
they  ought,  it  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
country,  but  to  neglect  it  would  be  attended  with 
very  different  results.  Referring  to  the  prospect 
of  an  extended  commercial  intercourse  with  France, 
he  spoke  of  our  neighbours  being  noted  for  their 
taste,  and  for  the  beauty  of  their  illustrations  in 
every  work  of  art  and  skill. 

The  Sheffield  School  of  Design  is  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr.  Young  Mitchell,  who  spares 
neither  time  nor  exertions  to  advance  its  welfare. 
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I).  Teniers,  Painter.  J.  Out hwaite.  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  2  ft.  8  in.  by  4  ft. 

Either  our  ideas  of  the  Dutch  character  are 
altogether  wrong,  or  the  great  painters  of  that 
nation  have  misrepresented  their  countrymen. 
We  have  learned  to  consider  them  as  a  plodding, 
phlegmatic,  heavy  race,  both  in  body  and  mind, 
■ — dull,  and  with  as  little  sunshine  in  the  soul  as 
their  broad  and  low  meadows  have  of  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  heaven ;  and  yet,  if  their  artists  have 
exhibited  them  aright,  men  and  meadows  are 
green  with  vitality,  healrh,  and  enjoyment. 
Metzu,  Terburg,  and  Mieris  have  showed  us  that 
the  young  Hollander  can  play  the  gallant  with 
as  much  esprit,  if  not  with  so  courtly  a  grace,  as 
the  Spaniard  or  Frenchman  of  his  time ;  while 
Teniers,  Ostade,  Brauwer,  and  others  have  left 
us  such  records  of  rustic  fetes,  merry-makings, 
and  carousals,  as  to  satisfy  us  that  the  more 
humble  classes  among  the  Dutch  were — and 
doubtless  still  are — not  very  far  behind  their 
neighbours  in  their  relish  of  feasting  and  recre¬ 
ation.  This  pleasure-loving  is,  we  admit,  not 
always  shown  in  its  most  attractive  and  com¬ 
mendable  form;  but  the  genius  of  frolic — 
“Laughter,  holding  both  his  sides” — presides 
over  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  a  Dutch  carousal, 
or  the  dance. 

i  ;Of  the  class  of  painters  the  last  referred  to, 
David  Teniers,  the  Younger — as  he  is  generally 
designated,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father, 
an  artist  of  very  considerable  merit,  but  far  less 
known — takes  the  first  rank,  as  the  most  original 
and  varied  in  his  compositions,  and  successful 
in  his  treatment  of  them.  He  was  born  at  Ant¬ 
werp  in  1610,  and  in  early  life  adopted  the  style 
of  painting  which  he  had  acquired  from  his 
father.  In  colour  this  style  inclined  to  a  mono¬ 
tonous  brown,  which,  however,  was  soon  ex¬ 
changed  for  one  more  silvery  and  sparkling.  Yet 
it  was  some  time  before  he  met  with  much  en¬ 
couragement,  and  occasionally  he  even  had  the 
mortification  to  find  the  works  of  his  pupil,  the 
younger  Tilburg,  preferred  to  his  own.  At 
length,  however,  the  Archduke  Leopold  William 
of  Austria,  who  was  then  governor  of  the  Low 
Countries,  having  seen  and  admired  some  of  his 
pictures,  gave  him  a  commission  to  paint  several 
for  his  collection,  appointed  him  director  of  his 
gallery,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  task  of  pur¬ 
chasing  such  works  of  the  Italian  and  Dutch 
Schools  as  might  be  deemed  worthy  of  being 
placed  therein.  Many  of  these  pictures  Teniers 
copied  most  successfully. 

Of  his  numerous  village  fetes,  that  in  the 
Royal  Collection  which  is  here  engraved  is 
esteemed  one  of  his  best.  It  is  thus  described 
in  Smith’s  “  Catalogue,”  where  it  is  marked  No. 
496: — “A  Village  Fete,  near  the  walls  of  a 
chateau.  Amidst  the  festive  meeting  are  five 
couples  dancing  to  the  sound  of  a  violin,  played 
by  a  man  who  stands  on  the  top  of  a  cask.  On 
the  right  ”  (the  left  of  the  spectator),  “  is  a  group 
composed  of  a  gentleman  in  black  (the  Seigneur 
du  Village)  with  his  lady  at  his  side,  and  four 
children,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  standing  in 
its  nurse’s  lap,  who  is  seated  on  the  ground ;  a 
peasant  appears  to  be  inviting  his  eldest  daughter 
to  follow  the  example  of  her  brother,  who  has 
joined  the  ring  ;  and  in  the  left  foreground  ”  (the 
right  of  the  spectator)  “  are  a  man  and  a  woman 
near  a  well,  and  a  pigeon-house.  There  are  about 
thirty-one  figures  in  this  composition.  This  is  a 
picture  of  superior  beauty.”  Dr.  Waagen  writes 
thus  of  it : — “  In  this  carefully  painted  picture, 
of  a  truly  brilliant  tone,  Teniers,  who  imitated 
various  masters  with  so  much  skill,  has,  in  the 
Seigneur  and  his  family,  very  happily  approached 
Gonzales  Coques  in  conception  and  colouring.”  It 
is  strange  that  so  fine  a  work  should  have  once 
formed  a  cover  to  a  pianoforte.  Smith  informs 
us  it  was  sold,  in  1800,  from  the  collection  of 
M.  Geldermeester,  for  3607. ;  he  now  values  it  at 
800  guineas.  It  is  signed,  and  dated  1644,  when 
the  painter  was  in  the  meridian  of  his  fame. 
He  died  at  Brussels  in  1694,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-four. 

The  “  Village  Fete  ”  is  on  panel ;  it  is  in  the 
Gallery  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
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BRITISH  ARTISTS: 

THEIR  STYLE  AND  CHARACTER. 

WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No.  X— THOMAS  WEBSTER,  R.A. 

here  exists  among  us  a  class  of  Art  which  has 
not,  so  far  as  our  own  observation  extends, 
its  counterpart  in  any  nation  of  Europe  :  it 
seems  indigenous  to  the  English  soil,  and 
thrives  with  us,  though  the  natural  gravity 
of  the  English  character,  as  we  are  generally 
represented  by  foreigners,  would  appear  to  be 
unfavourable  to  its  growth  and  healthy  develop¬ 
ment.  But  this  estimate  of  the  national  disposi¬ 
tion  is  scarcely  a  just  one;  on  the  pure  Saxon 
stock,  heavy  and  solid,  has  been  grafted  the  light¬ 
heartedness  of  the  old  Norman,  and,  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  extent,  the  love  of  fun  and  humour  which 
distinguishes  the  Celtic  tribes,  so  that  till  the 
cares  and  anxieties  of  business,  by  which  as  a  great  commercial  people  we 
are  all  too  much  influenced,  choke  up  or  turn  aside  into  other  channels 
the  springs  of  merriment,  we  believe  the  Englishman  to  be  as  keenly 
sensible  of  what  is  ludicrous,  and  as  much  inclined  to  enjoy  the  comi¬ 
calities  of  life,  as  the  inhabitant  of  any  country  under  the  sun. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  designate  the  class  of  Art  of  which  we  have 
now  to  speak  :  it  is  humorous,  but  not  of  the  sort  of  humour  which 
Brauwer,  Ostade,  and  other  painters  of  the  Low  Countries  practised  ;  this 
was  of  a  low  and  vulgar  character ;  nor  of  that  which  the  pencils  of 
Teniers,  Hogarth,  and  Wilkie  represented  —  their  models  were  men  : 
Mulready  was  the  first  to  find  subjects  for  his  Art  in  the  sports  and  mis¬ 
chievous  dispositions  of  boys — a  field  on  which  Webster  has  since  widely 
expatiated,  and  in  which  he  stands  without  a  rival,  for  the  “  boys  ”  of  W. 
Hunt,  the  water-colour  painter,  are  of  another  description  altogether. 

Thomas  Webster,  R.A.,  was  born  on  the  20th  of  March  1800,  in 
Ranelagh  Street,  Pimlico  :  his  father,  being  attached  to  the  household  of 
George  III.  took  his  child  in  its  infancy  to  Windsor,  where  he  remained 
till  the  death  of  the  venerable  monarch.  Young  Webster  was  educated 


in  the  choir  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’s,  his  father  being  desirous  of 
making  a  chorister  of  him,  but  like  Hoppner,  who  was  in  the  choir  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  Callcott  in  that  of  Westminster  Abbey,  Webster 
preferred  the  art  of  painting  to  the  practice  of  music.  We  know  not 
what  the  world  has  lost  as  a  vocalist  by  the  preference,  but  we  are  sure 
it  has  thereby  gained  an  original  and  most  excellent  painter. 

Whether,  as  a  boy,  Mr.  Webster  took  more  delight  in  “  Going 
into  School,”  or  in  “  Coming  out  of  School ;  ”  whether  he  stood  in 
awe  of  the  Dominie's  “Frown,”  and  laughed  at  his  “Joke;”  whether 
he  was  one  of  the  party  of  “  Birdcatchers,”  joined  in  the  “Gun¬ 
powder  Plot,”  and  was  the  lucky  “Boy  who  had  many  Friends:”  of 
these  and  other  matters  of  like  import  we  are  in  profound  ignorance, 
and  must  leave  our  readers  in  the  same  condition  ;  but  we  will  venture 
to  assert  that  in  all  the  sports  he  has  so  aptly  represented  on  his  can¬ 
vasses,  he  played  his  part,  and  from  them  stored  his  youthful  mind  witli 
recollections  that  have  answered  the  purpose  of  his  after  life,  better  than 
the  “  Commentaries  ”  of  Caesar,  if  he  ever  read  them,  or  the  distractions 
of  duodecimals  and  algebraic  problems,  if  he  ever  worked  them  out  on 
his  oak-framed  slate. 

In  1820  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  student,  and  in  1825 
obtained  the  first  medal  in  the  School  of  Painting.  Having,  in  1825,  been 
fortunate  in  painting  a  little  picture,  entitled  “  Rebels  Shooting  a  Prisoner,” 
exhibited  at  Suffolk  Street,  it  at  once  brought  him  into  notice,  so  that 
the  difficulties  which  many  young  painters  find  in  early  life,  and  their 
consequent  privations,  were  alike  unfelt  by  him  :  these  difficulties  and 
privations  are  arduous  and  painful  enough  to  check  all  except  the  most 
ardent  spirits,  but  when  once  surmounted,  he  who  has  overcome  regards 
them  from  his  vantage-ground  with  unqualified  satisfaction. 

The  first  of  his  exhibited  pictures  of  which  we  possess  any  record, 
except  that  just  mentioned,  was  one  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  1827, 
a  portrait  picture  we  presume,  the  “  Children  of  T.  Drane,  Esq.  :  ”  the 
next  year  he  contributed  the  “  Gunpowder  Plot  ”  to  the  Academy,  and  in 
1829  “The  Prisoner,”  and  “A  Foraging  Party  roused,”  to  the  British 
Institution.  Of  these  and  earlier  works  which  Mr.  Webster  forwarded 
to  our  public  galleries,  we  can  only  give  the  titles ;  our  recollection  ot 
these  does  not  extend  so  far  back  as  to  justify  any  critical  comment, 
and  we  have  no  materials  on  which  we  can  rely  to  aid  us  in  the  task  now 
undertaken.  In  1830  he  sent  to  the  British  Institution  “  The  Sick  Child  ;  ” 
in  1831  he  exhibited  nothing,  but  in  1832  there  hung  on  the  walls  of  the 
British  Institution  “The  Card-Players,”  a  “Sketch  of  a  Cottage,”  “The 
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Effects  of  Intemperance,”  and  “  The  Love-Letter ;  ”  and  on  those  ot  the 
Academy,  “  The  Smugglers.”  In  1833  he  had  at  the  Academy  “  The 
Lantern,”  and  “A  Village  School.”  The  year  1834  was  a  blank;  but  in 
the  next  he  exhibited  “Late  at  School,”*  and  “Reading  the  Scriptures,” 
at  the  British  Institution  ;  and  “  Bird-catchers,”  and  “  The  Intercepted 
Letter,”  at  the  Academy,  where  also,  in  1836,  he  sent  a  pair  of  subjects, 
“  Going  into  School,”  and  “  Coming  out  of  School ;  ”  in  1837,  “  Returning 
from  the  Fair  ;  ”  and,  in  1838,  “  Breakfast.” 


*  This  is  the  picture,  we  believe,  which  is  new  in  the  “Vernon  Collection,”  and 
which  was  engraved  in  tho  Art-Journal  under  the  title  ot  “The  Truant.” 


-saw.  [J.  &  G.  P.  Nicholls. 

All  this  time  the  artist  was  gradually  winning  his  way  to  public  favour  ; 
every  class  saw  in  his  humorous  compositions  what  could  not  fail  to  amuse, 
and  therefore  to  please  ;  for  his  humour,  like  that  of  all  Dickens’s  droll 
fellows,  is  never  coarse  ;  it  never  touches  caricature.  His  characters 
are  invariably  true  to  nature,  though  in  her  most  ludicrous  aspect — 
nature  which  both  old  and  young  could  understand  and  appreciate.  If 
his  Art  is  not  what  some  call  “  High  Art,”  (a  term  not  satisfactorily 
defined),  it  is  so  agreeable,  and  contains  so  much  of  truth,  that  one  is 
always  inclined  to  make  acquaintance  with  it :  it  shows  us  the  sunny 
side  of  nature,  recalls  the  memories  of  our  own  boyish  days,  or  of  some 
scene  we  may  have  chanced  to  witness  during  the  pilgrimage  of  a  life. 
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list  of  Associates  of  the  Royal  Academy,  an  honour  to  which  he  had 
proved  a  just  claim ;  he  was  elected  with  the  now  Sir  Charles  Barry 
and  Mr.  Redgrave.  He  exhibited  three  pictures  this  year,  and  they  were 
three  which  we  think  he  has  never  surpassed.  Two  of  them,  the  “  Smile  ” 
and  the  “  Frown,”  are  so  well  known  from  the  engravings  published  by 
the  “  Art-Union  of  London,”  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  our  time  and 
space  to  enlarge  upon  them.  The  third,  the  “  Boy  and  many  Friends,” 
we  perfectly  remember  was  one  of  the  great  points  of  attraction  in  the 
room  where  it  hung  ;  it  represents  a  schoolboy  who  had  just  received  a 
package  of  good  things  from  home,  and  he  is  consequently  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  his  companions,  all  anxious  to  aid  in  disinterring  the 
treasures,  to  lend  a  knife  or  a  corkscrew,  or  anything  else  the  owner  of 
the  packet  and  its  contents  might  require';  it  is  quite  wonderful  how 
the  heart  of  a  schoolboy  opens  uuder  the  encouraging  prospect  of  a 
goodly  interest  for  his  loan.  This  picture  was  noticed  in  the  following 
terms  in  our  Journal  at  the  time  it  was  exhibited  ;  we  can  now  say 
neither  more  nor  less  of  it  than  we  then  wrote. — “  One  of  the  best  works 
in  the  collection ;  carefully  drawn,  ably  coloured,  and  excellent  as  a 
composition ;  it  is  full  of  humour  too,  in  no  degree  exaggerated  ;  the 
expression  of  each  member  of  the  group  is  admirably  true — calling 
forcibly  to  mind  our  school-days,  and  sending  the  heart  back  half  a 
century,  to  the  joys  and  fears  that  have  never  since  been  half  so  real  as 
they  were  in  boyhood.  *  *  *  *  We  seldom  see  a 

work  of  Mr.  Webster’s  that  we  do  not  believe  we  could  ourselves  have 


described  to  him  every  point  and  character  it  contains.  There  is  a 
wonderful  ‘  fitness  ’  in  all  which  he  does ;  he  is,  moreover,  a  master  in 
the  comparatively  minor  attributes  of  the  artist.  The  play  of  line  in  the 
composition,  the  minute  variations  in  expression,  the  gradation  from 
the  warm  to  the  cool  light,  the  transparency  of  the  shadows,  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  background  are  all  admirable,  and  indicate  with  what 
surety  Mr.  Webster’s  conceptions  once  formed  are  carried  out.” 

There  was  a  charming  little  picture  by  this  artist,  occupying  the  “  post 
of  honour,”  as  the  place  over  the  fireplace  is  generally  thought  to 
be,  in  the  British  Institution  in  1842  ;  it  was  called  the  “Wanderer,” 
and  represented  a  young  Italian  boy  with  a  box  of  white  mice,  which 
he  is  showing  to  some  children  at  the  door  of  their  cottage.  The 
contrast  in  the  faces  of  the  “  Wanderer,”  weary  and  exiled,  and  those 
of  the  children  in  humbler  but  comfortable  quarters  at  home,  is  very 
happily  expressed — the  group  all  sunshine  and  delight,  the  little  Italian 
sorrowful  and  careworn.  In  the  Royal  Academy  he  had  three  pictures 
this  year,  the  “Grandmother,”  an  elderly  dame  teaching  her  little 
grandson  to  read,  or  rather  attempting  to  teach  him,  for  the  child 
appears  to  be  attending  to  everything  but  the  task  he  has  to  learn. 
Another  called  the  “  Impenitent  ”  represents  an  incorrigible  urchin  on 
whom  punishment  or  reward  would  seem  to  be  alike  ineffective  to  bring 
him  into  something  like  discipline ;  he  is  for  ever  in  trouble  ;  and  now 
for  some  high  crime  or  misdemeanour  is  expatriated  from  the  school¬ 
room,  and  made  to  do  penance  in  a  sort  of  kitchen  where  he  stands,  book 
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At  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  it  was  a  common  practice  with 
artists — especially  such  as  had  achieved  a  reputation — to  send  to  the 
British  Institution,  only  pictures  which  had  been  previously  exhibited  at 
the  Academy,  but  we  do  not  find  that  Mr.  Webster  followed  this  plan ; 
he  contributed  to  this  society,  in  1839,  two  pictures,  one  “  The  Rat-Trap,” 
boys  inspecting  its  contents  ;  the  other  called  “  Anticipation,”  a  baker’s 
lad  bringing  home  a  pie,  for  which  a  hungrydooking  boy  waits  anxiously 
at  the  door  of  his  cottage  home,  standing,  “  like  a  greyhound  in  the  slip,” 
with  a  cloth  tucked  up  under  his  chin,  a  spoon  in  his  hand,  his  mouth 
half-open  in  “  anticipation  ”  of  the  savoury  plateful :  the  boy,  however,  is 
not  a  glutton,  he  is  in  rude  health,  and  exercise  seems  to  have  sharpened 
his  hunger.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  to  his  eagerness  in  the  quiet 
indifference  with  which  the  servant-girl,  or,  more  probably,  his  elder 
sister,  takes  in  the  homely  dinner.  His  Academy  picture  of  this  year, 
“  Football,”  was  considered  the  best  he  had  yet  painted ;  a  group  of 
village  urchins  are  in  the  full  excitement  of  the  game,  which  they  follow 
up  in  the  most  vigorous  manner ;  of  course  Mr.  Webster  must  show  some 
“  fun  ”  among  the  players ;  consequently,  a  boy  has  received  a  kick,  and 
in  his  agony  seizes  one  of  his  companions  by  the  hair ;  another  boy  has 
had  his  cap  pressed  over  his  eyes  by  some  mischief-lovers  ;  while  another, 
who  is  kneeling  in  the  foreground  of  the  composition,  rubs  himself  to 
relieve  the  pain  occasioned  by  a  chance  blow  given  in  the  melee.  The 
picture  is  full  of  animation,  the  figures  are  most  skilfully  grouped,  and 
very  carefully  finished.  In  1840,  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 


another  picture,  full  ot  grotesque  incident  and  individual  character,  a 
group  of  young  and  old  absorbed  by  the  interest  which  the  performance 
of  Punch  is  always  sure  to  create.  Here  are  listeners  of  all  sorts,  sizes, 
and  degrees ;  some  of  the  young  portion  of  the  audience  alarmed,  others 
wondering  whether  Toby  will  really  be  suspended  on  the  gibbet,  and 
others,  more  experienced  in  these  melodramatic  exhibitions,  enjoying  the 
whole  affair  to  their  heart’s  content.  In  the  distance  a  host  of  boisterous 
urchins,  just  discharged  from  the  village  school,  is  rushing  towards  the 
show,  just  in  time  to  be  in  at  the  death  of  some  one  of  the  actors  for 
whom  the  executioner’s  noose  is  prepared.  There  is  a  touching  little 
episode  in  the  picture  that  tells  us  the  artist  has  a  feeling  heart  for  the 
sorrowful,  no  less  than  an  imagination  that  makes  “Laughter  hold  both 
her  sides  :  ”  not  far  from  the  theatrical  box  stand  a  widow  and  her  orphan 
children,  waiting  for  a  waggon  that  approaches  in  the  distance;  the 
vehicle  will  most  probably  convey  them  for  ever  from  the  home  of  their 
past  happiness ;  they  have  no  merry  faces  wherewith  to  greet  Punch  ; 
their  hearts  are  desolate  as  their  countenances  are  sad,  and  the  more  so 
because  distress  always  weighs  more  heavily  when  it  has  to  be  borne  with 
the  sunshine  of  happiness  all  around.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked  why  the 
painter  has  thus  chequered  his  sunlight  with  a  deep  shadow  ;  and  we 
answer,  because,  as  a  skilful  painter,  he  knows  the  contrast  must  greatly 
heighten  the  general  effect.  He  sent  this  year  a  small  picture,  entitled 
“  Peeping  Tom,”  to  the  British  Institution. 

In  the  following  year,  1841,  the  name  of  Mr.  Webster  appears  in  the 
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in  hand,  looking  the  impersonation  of  boyish  hardihood,  we  had  almost 
written  “  villainy  ”  ;  however,  a  change  may  come  o’er  the  spirit  of  his 
dream,  ere  he  grows  up  to  be  a  man,  and  he  may  yet  prove  himself  a 
respectable  member  of  society.  The  third  picture  “  Going  to  School,” 
introduces  the  spectator  into  the  interior  of  an  apartment  strewed  with 
boxes,  parcels,  and  a  profusion  of  items  such  as  an  indulgent  mother  would 
provide  for  her  pet  on  his  departure  for  boarding  school :  she  has  amply 
taken  care  of  his  bodily  comforts  external  and  internal ;  if  the  master 
succeeds  in  furnishing  the  head  in  an  equal  ratio  the  boy  will  turn  out  a 
clever  fellow  ;  but  we  fear  maternal  fondness  will  spoil  him.  The  general 
composition  of  this  picture  is  very  skilful,  and  all  the  details  are  most 
true  in  drawing  and  colour. 

Mr.  Webster’s  single  picture  of  the  year  1843,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
drew  forth  as  many  sighs  from  the  spectators  as  his  former  productions 
had  elicited  smiles;  it  pourtrayed  one  of  those  touching  incidents  which 
show  that  the  artist’s  harp  is  hot  always  tuned  to  merriment,  but  that 
sometimes  it  hangs 
upon  the  willows  : 
the  picture  is  called 
“  Sickness  and 
Health.”  A  young 
girl  on  whose  fea¬ 
tures  the  death- 
warrant  is  set,  is 
seated  propped  up 
by  pillows  at  a 
cottage  door ;  be¬ 
fore  it  an  Italian 
organ  -  grinder  is 
playing  his  instru¬ 
ment  to  the  music 
of  which  two  chil¬ 
dren,  younger  than 
the  poor  invalid, 
are  dancing  :  all 
the  characters  very 
ably  ,  sustain  the 
intention  of  the 
artist,  and  are  full 
of  interest. 

What  would  Mr. 

Webster  have  done 
for  subjects  for  his 
pencil  had  there 
been  no  such  folk 
in  the  world  as 
incorrigible  boys, 
idle  boys,  mischie¬ 
vous  boys,  funny 
boys,  &c.  ?  We  find 
a  group  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  in  a  picture 
exhibited  at  the 
British  Institution 
in  1844,  gathered 
round  a  house¬ 
wife’s  washing  tub, 
in  which  a  boat  of 
home  manufacture 
with  a  paper  sail  is 
“  boxing  the  com¬ 
pass”  of  “  Contrary 
Winds” — the  title 
of  the  work — issu¬ 
ing  from  the  in¬ 
flated  cheeks  of 
these  juvenile 
iEoli,  whose  great¬ 
est  delight  it  seems 
to  be  to  effect  op¬ 
posing  currents,  so 
that  in  the  mimic 
tornado  the  little 
craft  will  surely  be 
swamped.  In  one 
of  his  two  Academy 
pictures  the  artist 
stepped  aside  from  his  usual  course  to  pay  a  tribute  of  filial  affection  to 
his  aged  parents  by  painting  their  portraits  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  their  marriage  :  the  aged  couple  are  seated  side  by  side ; 
the  picture,  a  small  one,  is  a  gem  of  its  class.  The  other  is  called  the 
“  Pedlar ;  ”  he  is  displaying  his  box  of  trinkets  and  finery  to  a  country¬ 
woman  and  her  daughter  :  it  is  a  work  of  merit — for  the  painter  could  not 
produce  anything  that  is  not  good — but  the  subject  is  not  treated  to  have 
especial  interest.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Webster  was  elected  Royal 
Academician  ;  his  sole  contribution  to  the  exhibition  was  the  “  Dame’s 
School” — now  in  the  Vernon  collection  ;  a  large  engraving  of  this  picture 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  Hogarth,  and  a  small  one  appeared  in  the  Art- 
Journal  not  very  long  ago,  so  as  to  render  further  comment  unnecessary. 

“  Please  remember  the  grotto, 

Only  once  a-year,” 

was  the  motto  appended  to  one  of  his  pictures  exhibited  in  1846  :  a 
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semicircle  of  children  of  both  sexes  with  outstretched  hands,  and  in  each 
an  oyster-shell,  are  soliciting  the  donations  of  the  passers-by.  The 
expression  of  these  grotto  mendicants  is  most  amusing  because  most 
natural,  their  importunity  is  irresistible ;  the  eldest  boy  is  a  bold  beggar, 
he  has  been  a  grotto-builder  many  years,  and  has  acquired  confidence  by 
success  and  experience  ;  his  application  is  of  the  Jack  Sheppard  kind, — 
he  is  a  highwayman  who  bids  you  “  stand  and  deliver ;  ”  the  youngest 
looking  of  the  party  is  a  little  girl,  by  no  means  mistress  of  the 
business  in  which  she  is  engaged ;  she  holds  out  her  shell  timidly,  and 
hangs  down  her  head  as  if  half  ashamed  of  the  act  of  begging.  All  the 
characters  in  this  admirably  painted  picture  are  the  result  of  close  study, 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  “  order  ”  to  which  they  belong.  Under 
the  title  of”  Good-night,”  the  artist  exhibited  also  a  subject  representing 
the  interior  of  a  rural  cottage,  occupied  by  the  family  of  an  honest  yeoman, 
one  of  the  class  which  in  these  days  capital  and  a  system  of  extensive 
farming  have  converted  into  day-labourers :  tbe  ancient  yeoman  who 

tilled  his  small 
number  of  acres— 
from  fifty  to  a 
hundred,  and  very 
often  his  own  free¬ 
hold — is  now  also 
among  the  extinct 
races,  a  victim  to 
the  Moloch  of 
wealth ;  but  we 
cannot  stop  to  la¬ 
ment  his  decay, — 
besides,  we  should 
get  political,  and 
perhaps  angry, 
which  would  be 
out  of  place  and 
unseemly  here.  In 
Mr.  Webster’s  pic¬ 
ture  the  farmer 
and  the  elder  por¬ 
tion  of  his  family 
have  sat  down  to 
supper ;  the  youn¬ 
ger  children  are 
bidding  all  “  good¬ 
night  ”  ere  they  re¬ 
tire  to  bed  ;  it  is  a 
scene  in  which  con¬ 
tentment  and  do¬ 
mestic  happiness 
are  the  inmates  of 
this  rustic  home. 

Of  the  three  pic¬ 
tures  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Webster  in 
1847,  one  was  a 
charming  portrait 
of  a  little  girl,  Miss 
Ellen  Young ;  the 
second,  called  “  In¬ 
struction,”  a  small, 
but  characteristic 
work,  in  which  an 
old  lady  has  fallen 
to  sleep  while  she 
is  teaching  her 
grandson  to  read ; 
the  latter,  quite 
unconscious  of  this 
fact,  is  still  busy  in 
disentangling  the 
letters  of  some  dif¬ 
ficult  word,  evi¬ 
dently  beyond  his 
comprehension. 
The  third,  and  the 
most  important  of 
the  three,  was  a 
picture  suggested 
by  a  description  in 
one  of  the  tales  of  Washington  Irving’s  inimitable  “  Sketch-Book,”  where 
Frank  Bracebridge  promises  to  favour  his  friends  with  a  specimen  of  the 
musical  achievement  of  his  cousin  Simon  in  forming  a  “  Village  Choir,”  in 
the  church  which  did  not  possess  an  organ  ;  Simon,  for  this  purpose,  had 
formed  a  choir  of  all  the  parish  vocalists  and  instrumentalists,  selecting 
“  for  the  bass  all  the  deep  solemn  mouths,  and  for  the  tenor  the  loud 
ringing  mouths,  among  the  country  bumpkins.”  In  the  gallery  of  the 
church,  therefore,  is  about  as  motley  an  assemblage  of  choristers  as  can 
well  be  imagined :  the  leader  of  the  choir,  a  spare  figure  in  an  ill-fitting 
suit  of  rusty  black,  is  singing  most  lustily,  his  open  mouth  discovering 
the  loss  of  so  many  of  his  teeth  as  must  make  his  intonation  far  from 
distinct :  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  leader  are  ranged  the  vocalists — 
anything  but  “  sweet  singers  of  Israel,”  and  the  performers  on  bassoon, 
violoncello,  clarionet,  &c.,  each  of  whom  is  unquestionably  extracting  as 
much  “power”  from  his  instrument  as  lungs  and  a  strong  arm  can 
respectively  produce.  The  composition  is  full  of  humorous  incident, 
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carried  out  with  the  careful  execution  which  has  always  distinguished  the 
style  of  this  painter. 

The  “  Interior  Economy  of  Dotheboys’  Hall  ”  is  a  small  sketchy  picture, 
exhibited  in  1848  ;  in  it  we  recognise  poor  Smike  engaged  in  performing 
the  menial  task  of  “  shoeing  ”  the  young  heir  of  the  “  hall,”  whose  mother 
is  busy  in  the  school-room  rostrum,  portioning  out  the  brimstone  and 
treacle  to  the  pupils  of  the  establishment.  A  far  more  interesting  work, 
because  less  painful  to  the  imagination,  is  the  “Rubber,”  exhibited  the 
same  year;  we  quote  the  criticism  of  the  Art-  Journal  on  this  picture: 
“  The  scene  is,  perhaps,  the  kitchen  of  a  village  ale-house,  in  which  is 
assembled  a  party  deep  in  a  rubber  of  whist,  the  winning  and  losing  hands 
being  defined  with  inimitable  power  of  description.  The  easy  complacence 
which  is  settled  on  the  features  of  two  of  the  players,  shows  the  side 
fortune  has  taken  on  this  particular  occasion.  The  face  of  one  of  the 
adverse  party  is  full  of  embarrassment  and  thought,  while  that  of  his 
partner  lowers  with  impatience  and  dissatisfaction.  The  characters  are 
distinct  individualities,  each  declaring  that  silent  but  deep  interest  peculiar 
to  habitual  whist- players.  But  the  character  and  expression  are  not  the 
only  eminent  qualities  which  give  value  to  this  work  ;  it  is  the  beautiful 


realisation  of  the  lights  that  break  upon  the  figures  from  the  open 
window,  and  the  masterly  painting  of  the  reflected  lights  by  which  some 
of  the  faces  are  seen.  In  purity  of  colour,  definite  character,  and  thoughtful 
purpose,  this  is  the  most  valuable  production  the  painter  has  ever 
exhibited ;  ”  and  we  may  add  that  it  is  altogether  free  from  the  vulgarities 
which  generally  disfigure  similar  subjects  by  the  old  Dutch  painters. 

Of  his  two  pictures  of  the  following  year,  “  See-Saw,”  and  the  “  Slide,” 
the  former  constitutes  one  of  our  illustrations  ;  the  mischievous  humour 
of  the  bigger  boy,  who  has  “  hoisted”  his  companion  and  keeps  him  at 
the  elevation,  to  his  infinite  terror,  is  admirably  expressed  ;  while  one 
can  almost  hear  the  chuckle  of  the  looker-on,  who  is  seated  on  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  nursing  the  child.  The  “  Slide  ”  is,  perhaps  without  an 
exception,  the  most  amusing  picture  which  even  this  humorous  artist 
has  composed  ;  one  has  only  to  fancy  about  fifty  village  boys  on  a  pond 
of  ice,  engaged  in  all  the  trickeries  which  the  sport,  of  a  necessity,  seems 
to  involve,  and  all  the  mishaps  to  which  its  votaries  are  subject,  and  wre 
have  then  an  idea  of  the  “  fun  ”  the  artist  has  embodied  on  his  canvass : 
the  work  is  inimitable,  and  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  in  all  its 
drollery  and  variety  of  character  :  in  colour  and  execution  it  is  perfect. 
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Our  space  will  only  permit  us  to  add  a  list  of  his  subsequent  works  ;  they 
are  of  so  recent  a  date  as  to  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers,  all  of 
whom  must  either  have  seen  them  or  have  perused  our  critical  remarks 
when  they  appeared  in  the  Academy  ;  still  we  choose  to  give  their  titles, 
in  order  to  complete  our  catalogue  of  Mr.  Webster’s  principal  pictures. 
In  1850,  he  exhibited  a  “  Study  from  Nature,”  a  boy  in  the  interior  of  a 
cottage  eating  from  a  porringer ;  the  “  Cherry-seller ;  ”  a  “  Peasant’s 
Home,”  and  a  “Farm-house  Kitchen.”  In  1851,  a  “Chimney  Corner,” 
“  Attraction,”  an  Italian  boy  performing  on  a  sort  of  hurdy-gurdy  to  some 
children  at  the  door  of  a  cottage ;  and  the  “  Portrait  of  a  Lady.”  In 
1852,  a  “School  Play-ground,”  “A.  B.  C.,”  a  title  that  explains  itself, 
“A  Letter  from  the  Colonies,”  and  the  “Daughters  of  F.  Young,  Esq.” 
In  1853,  another  “Dame’s  School.”  In  1854,  “A  Villager’s  Offering,” 
“  A  Breakfast  Party ;  ”  and  in  the  present  year,  “  Spring,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  the  Seasons,”  and  “  A  Race.” 

Of  the  four  illustrations  we  introduce  as  examples  of  the  “style  and 
character  ”  of  Mr.  Webster’s  pencil,  the  first  is  from  his  later  works,  the 
three  others  are  from  his  earliest  pictures,  never  exhibited  ;  they  show 
the  germs  of  that  humour  and  genuine  drollery  displayed  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  artistic  career.  These  three  small  works  were  in  the 


possession  of  the  late  '.Mr.  Wadmore,  of  Tottenham,  and  were  sold  with 
the  rest  of  his  collection  by  Messrs.  Christie  &  Manson,  last  year.  Mr. 
Wadmore  might  probably  have  paid  for  them  about  25?.  each,  perhaps 
not  so  much,  for  they  were  bought,  we  believe,  when  the  name  of  the 
painter  was  “  unknown  to  fame,”  and  so  far  as  our  records  and  information 
extend,  they  were  not  purchased  from  an  exhibition  room.  The  auctioneers 
knocked  down  “  II  Penseroso,”  for  262 1.  10s. !  “The  Dirty  Boy,”  for 
346?.  10s.  !  !  and  “  Sketching  from  Nature,”  for  369?.  12s.  !  !  !  or  something 
very  near  to  1000?.  for  the  three.  If  this  is  not  a  profitable  investment 
of  capital,  allowing  even  for  the  interest  and  compound  interest  of  the 
purchase  money  through  a  term  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  we  know  not 
what  is  ;  we  commend  this  fact — by  no  means  an  isolated  one  in  the 
annals  of  picture-dealing — to  some  of  our  large  capitalists  and  speculators 
in  the  city  ;  with  this  proviso,  however,  that  they  first  of  all  attain  such  a 
knowledge  of  good  Art  as  to  enable  them  to  discover  the  germs  of  future 
greatness  :  it  is  only  in  this  way  they  can  expect  to  “  realise.” 

We  confess  a  strong  partiality  for  the  inimitable  works  of  this  most 
original  painter ;  they  are  pictures  affording  real  pleasure  :  whether  we 
regard  their  masterly  execution  as  artistic  productions,  or  the  cheerful 
and  amusing  subjects  he  illustrates,  they  are  equally  most  acceptable. 


FRENCH  CRITICISM  ON 
BRITISH  ART. 


We  present  our  readers  ■with,  some  further 
specimens  of  opinions  expressed  by  the  best 
Parisian  periodical  and  journalist  critics  respect¬ 
ing  our  English  works  in  the  Exhibition  of 
Beaux  Arts.  From  almost  all  the  organs  of  the 
press,  notices  more  or  less  discriminative,  more 
or  less  dispassionate,  were  preferred  on  this 
attractive  theme.  Upon  reviewing  the  reviewers, 
however,  we  have  felt  occasion  to  be  struck  with 
the  absence  from  their  lucubrations  of  anything 
like  a  fine,  searching,  analytic  spirit.  Not  a  little 
of  long-winded  description  of  the  subject-matter 
of  our  paintings — not  a  little  of  bald  dicta— but 
rare,  indeed,  have  been  the  instances  where  these 
Daniels  come  to  judgment  preferred  a  vigorous, 
striking  and  subduing  reason  for  the  faith  that 
was  in  them.  When  we  have  found  this  finer 
metal,  we  have  grasped  at  it  and  put  it  forth 
scrupulously,  even  though  not  untinctured,  at 
times,  with  an  alloy  of  prejudice. 

The  Moniteur,  of  May  23,  thus  gives  its 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Ward : — “  ‘  The 
Execution  of  Montrose,’  and  ‘  The  Last  Sleep  of 
Argyle,’  are,  in  all  respects,  of  the  true  historic 
type,  and,  moreover,  are  not  too  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  stamp  of  the  British  School. 
In  the  *  Montrose,’  there  are  passages  of  much 
vigour,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  give  the  preference 
to  ‘  Argyle.’  Argyle  sleeps  well ;  his  form  lies 
without  rigidity  or  stiffness  on  the  prison  pallet. 
There  is,  however,  a  slight  touch  of  the  melo¬ 
dramatic  in  the  figure  of  him  in  the  moroon 
cloak,  who,  from  under  the  pent-liouse  of  his 
black  peruke,  contemplates  the  sleeper. 

“Mr.  Ward  has  exhibited  another  picture, 
which  may  also  be  deemed  historic,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  moderate  dimensions,  viz.,  ‘The 
Royal  Family  in  the  Temple.’  It  is  plain  that 
Mr.  Ward,  like  our  Delaroche,  has  a , taste  for 
the  pathetic,  and  takes  up  tragedies  in  the  fifth 
act.  Here  Louis  XVI.  sleeps  on  his  couch ;  the 
Queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth  work  beside  him 
in  silence,  and  the  young  Dauphin  ceases  to 
pursue  his  games.  This  picture,  finished  as  it 
is  with  scrupulous  care,  will,  we  doubt  not, 
prove  a  greater  favourite  with  the  public  at 
large,  than  the  other  two,  to  which  it  is  inferior.” 

In  a  notice  of  Mr.  Ward  in  the  Revue  des 
Beaux  Arts,  there  is  the  following  brief  stricture, 
which,  as  the  picture  to  which  it  has  reference 
is  now  about  to  be  transferred,  in  a  different 
vehicle  and  larger  size,  to  the  walls  of  the  Palace 
of  Westminster,  may  be  worth  his  consideration. 
There  is,  we  should  venture  to  suggest,  a  scintilla 
of  truth  in  it. 

“  Ward,”  says  the  Revue,  “  is  a  colourist.  He 
has,  in  fact,  in  his  colour  a  power  and  dramatic 
ideality,  which  he  fails  to  impart  to  physiogno¬ 
mical  expression.  His  head  of  Argyle  is  that  of 
a  goodly  parson  reposing  in  commonplace  tran¬ 
quillity  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tone  of 
the  composition  is  at  once  rich  and  sombre, 
brilliant  and  profound.  In  the  midst  of  this 
dangerous  richness,  the  lights  sparkle,  and  only 
take  part  in  the  general  harmony  by  the  intensity 
which  they  have,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  canvas.  Unfortunately,  the  whole  has  a  silky 
lustrousness,  which  glistens  equally  on  the  floor 
of  the  prison  and  the  green  coverlet  so  boldly 
thrown  across  the  bed — on  the  walls,  as  on  the 
moroon  mantle  of  him  who  visits  the  dungeon 
to  bring  the  prisoner  to  the  scaffold.  This  defect 
is  still  more  strongly  felt  in  ‘  The  Execution  of 
Montrose,’  where  it  has  no  set-off  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  general  effect  of  the  subject.”  * 


*  M.  Laverg-ne,  in  a  series  of  able  and  liberal  criticisms 
on  the  English  school,  published  in  the  Constitutionnel, 
a  paper  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  our 
correspondent  in  Paris,  makes  the  following  remarks 
on  the  pictures  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward  : — “Mr.  Ward  ex¬ 
hibits  four  pictures, — ‘The  Execution  of  Montrose,’  a 
dramatic  composition,  but  which  has  not  been  very 
successful ;  ‘  The  Sleep  of  Argyle,  ’  boldly  and  naturally 
painted,  and  which  has  been  more  highly  appreciated:  in 
this  picture  the  interest  is  produced  by  a  simplicity  of 
means  which  pleases  us  :  the  whole  of  the  composition 
is  very  remarkable,  and  the  head  of  the  sleeping  Duke 
seems  to  us  very  fine.  The  third  picture  of  Mr.  Ward, 
‘The  South  Sea  Bubble,’  represents  one  of  those  comic 
scenes  which  can  only  be  well  understood  by  those  who 
know  what  a  joke  is  in  England  (qui  savent  rire  en  An- 
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Maclise  and  Rotkwell  are  thus  noticed  by  the 
Revue  des  Beaux  Arts  : — “  At  times  one  would  be 
led  to  believe  that  the  English  painted  with  both 
hands — the  one  artistic,  the  other  uncouth.  In 
the  ‘  Ordeal  by  Touch  ’  of  Maclise,  some  parts  are 
richly  and  broadly  done.  Such  is  the  group  of 
soldiers  drawn  up  behind  the  altar,  and  whose 
armour  has  the  true  metallic  reflex  ;  such,  also, 
the  widow  of  the  slain  man,  who  appeals  to 
the  bleeding  wound  of  the  victim,  and,  with  an 
action  a  little  too  theatric,  solemnly  accuses  the 
murderer.  The  remainder  is  grey  and  dry  ;  the 
flesh-tints,  particularly,  are  harsh  to  the  eye, 
seamed,  and  reddish,  like  terra-cotta. 

“  I  do  not,  however,  take  it  that  this  is  a  con¬ 
ventional  tint,  as,  in  some  of  the  Italian  theatres, 
the  female  dancers  wear  green  drawers  to  meet 
the  scruples  of  English  prudery.  Were  this  so, 
Mr.  Rothwell’s  ‘  Calisto  ’  would  have  been  espe¬ 
cially  painted  to  violate  the  rule.  The  nude 
figure  of  the  smiling  nymph  reclines  in  unstudied 
grace  upon  the  turf— an  ideal  of  voluptuousness. 
Her  knees  gently  bent,  are  pressed  together — 
one  arm  is  thrown  up  towards  her  head,  and  the 
hand  carelessly  interlaces  with  her  tresses.  An 
imaginative  landscape  foreground  of  verdure 
and  misty  middle  distance,  make  the  scene 
harmonise  with  its  ethereal  occupant.  The 


glais),  but  which  a  comparison  with  another  picture  by 
the  same  painter,  ‘  The  Royal  Family  of  France  in  the 
Temple,  ’  seems  to  reveal  the  situation  in  which  a  large 
number  of  the  artists  of  England,  and  even  of  France, 
find  themselves.  The  former  of  these  canvasses  ad¬ 
dresses  itself  to  the  guineas  of  some  ‘hypochondriac 
gentleman,’  who  would  pi'ove  his  seriousness  in  the  face 
of  a  pasquinade.  The  second  is  one  of  those  satisfactions 
which  is  now  and  then  permitted  to  a  man  of  feeling, 
who  has  the  rare  advantage  of  being  above  necessity, 
and  who  says  to  himself,  ‘  I  will  make  this  picture  for 
myself.’  Under  this  title,  ‘The  Royal  Family  in  the 
Temple,’  we  should  expect  to  see  represented  one  of  the 
heart-rending  scenes  of  which  the  walls  of  the  Temple 
were  witnesses,  as,  the  head  of  Madame  de  Lamballe 
carried  past  the  windows,  or,  the  farewell  of  the  King. 
But  the  aspect,  calm  and  almost  familiar,  of  Mr.  Ward’s 
composition,  surprises  at  once :  accordingly,  several 
critics  have  spoken  of  it  with  contempt,  and  could  only 
see  in  the  picture  that  the  accessories  were  too  much 
studied,  the  figures  cold  and  actionless,  and  in  the 
sleeping  monarch  a  comfortable  citizen  clad  in  his  loose 
gown  enjoying  a  siesta  after  his  dinner.  The  crowd, 
constantly  arrested  by  this  work,  do  not  so  judge  it ; 
they  are  moved  by  the  simple  and  touching  representa¬ 
tion,  which,  by  the  interest  it  excites,  puts  aside  the 
occupation  of  the  critic.  We  have  done  as  the  crowd, 
and  this  confession  discharges  us  from  all  other  eulogy : 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  description  of  the  picture. 
Mr.  Ward  has  represented  the  interior  of  the  Temple. 
The  royal  family  is  here  assembled,  guarded  by  the 
gaolers,  whom  we  see  in  the  distance.  Near  a  table  are 
seated  the  Queen,  Madame  Elizabeth,  and  Madame 
Royale.  The  Dauphin  is  playing  at  their  feet.  Louis 
XVI.,  stretched  on  a  small  pallet  bed,  is  in  one  of  those 
calm  slumbers  which  a  quiet  conscience  obtains  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  painful  situations.  At  the  bottom  of 
a  narrow  window  which  lights  the  figure  is  a  crucifix  : 
his  journal,  his  papers,  perhaps  his  will,  are  near  him. 
His  clasped  hands  seem  to  indicate  that  even  in  sleep 
he  is  engaged  in  prayer  to  Him  by  whose  inscrutable 
Providence  he  has  been  chosen  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice. 
The  Queen  stops  in  her  work,  and  lets  fall  upon  her 
knees  a  garment  of  the  King's  which  she  has  been  occu¬ 
pied  in  repairing.  The  little  Dauphin  plays  noiselessly, 
as  a  child  accustomed  to  respect  the  sorrows  he  has 
begun  to  comprehend.  Madame  Elizabeth,  with  the 
mournful  serenity  of  a  guardian  angel,  works  and 
watches  the  young  prince.  Madame  Royale,  standing 
near  the  Queen,  is  arranging  some  flowers  in  a  vase, 
and  her  young  and  charming  person  appears  to  illumine 
the  prison  with  a  ray  of  hope.  The  furniture,  taken 
from  the  dismantled  Tuileries,  contrasts  by  its  richness 
with  the  gloomy  and  naked  walls  of  the  Temple.  On 
a  carved  sideboard  stands  a  terrestrial  globe,  which 
recalls  the  favourite  study  of  the  King  and  the  Dauphin. 
Over  all  the  in  furious  gaolers  have  affixed  a  placard  of 
the  noted  ‘  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  the 
Citizen.’  A  simple  curtain  separates  the  prisoners  from 
the  ignoble  group  of  gaolers,  who  are  amusing  them¬ 
selves  and  drinking  in  their  own  portion  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  :  one  of  them  has  drawn  aside  the  curtain,  and 
sends  forth  a  jruff  of  tobacco-smoke  among  the  royal 
captives,  but  they  pay  no  heed  to  it.  Those  insolent 
keepers,  that  placard,  the  tricoloured  scarf  on  the  young 
Dauphin,  all  these  recall  the  miseries  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  Temple ;  but  that  which  admirably  redeems 
these  troubles  is  the  majestic  countenance  of  Marie- 
Autoinette.  The  most  profound  grief  is  imprinted 
there,— the  sorrow  of  the  mother,  the  sister,  the  wife, 
the  sovereign,  but  the  Christian  shines  through  all ; 
she  is  dignified  and  passive.  Her  eyes,  weary  with 
weeping,  are  not  fixed  upon  any  one  in  particular  of 
those  who  surround  her ;  they  appear  to  see  and  to 
mourn  over  all  with  indescribable  anguish.  We  feel 
that  the  captive  Queen  does  not  possess  that  tranquillity 
which  gives  to  Louis  his  perfect  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God.  The  martyr-king  sleeps  in  the  Temple  as  Saint 
Louis  slept  in  the  prisons  of  Mansourah,  and  the 
Revolutionists  ridicule  that  which  won  the  admiration 
of  the  Saracens.” — [Ed.  A.-J.  J 
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figure  is  charmingly  painted,  breathing  the 
luminous  freshness  and  fragrance  of  the  rose. 
Its  carmines  of  mellowest  tone  seem  to  dissolve 
into  an  exquisite  lambent  azure.  The  limbs  are 
delicately  modelled — the  knees  of  most  refined 
marking,  and  the  ankles  perfect  as  a  gem  of  most 
exquisite  cutting.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the 
ideal  of  the  Greeks — the  beauty  of  the  antique 
marble,  in  which  the  male  and  female  types 
seem  to  have  been  combined— it  is  the  recognised 
beauty  of  modern  times — the  aristocratic  Venus 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  such  as  she  reveals 
herself  in  the  ball-room — the  chef-d’ceuvre  of 
transcendent  civilisation.” 

Mr.  Webster  has  the  good  fortune,  for  the 
most  part,  to  have  pleased  the  French  critics, 
although  they  have  not  let  him  off  without  one 
or  more  of  their  good-natured  brushes.  The 
Moniteur  (June  2)  thus  discusses  him  : — 

“  In  proportion  as  Millais  and  Hunt  alienate 
themselves  from  the  accustomed  style  of  the 
English  school,  does  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  other 
hand,  cling  to  and  abide  by  it.  He  reminds  us 
of  Mulready  without  having  uniformly  the  same 
masterly  precision,  the  same  force  of  palette,  the 
same  vigour  of  expression.  He  is,  however,  a 
very  agreeable  painter,  an  harmonious  colourist, 
delicate  in  his  touch  and  finely  subtle  in  delinea¬ 
ting  character.” 

Having  minutely  described  “  The  Foot  Ball  ” 
composition,  the  critic  continues: — “The  English 
painters,  for  the  most  part,  have  a  lively  imita¬ 
tive  perception,  and  they  work  up  expression 
more  particularly  in  familiar  scenes,  even  to  the 
verge  of  caricature.  The  back  ground  of  this 
scene,  which,  beneath  the  foliage  of  trees,  ex¬ 
hibits  a  group  of  tipplers  seated  before  a  tavern, 
would  not  be  unworthy  of  Teniers,  for  sweetness 
of  tone  and  freedom  of  touch.  To  us  it  would 
seem,  that  the  ruddy  is  lavished  over  freely  on 
the  cheeks  of  the  children,  but  British  ‘  babies  ’ 
have  complexions  of  strawberry  and  cream 
which,  no  doubt,  justify  Mr.  Webster’s  pencil. 

“  On  seeing  the  title  of  another  of  Mr.  Webster’s 
pictures,  ‘  Contrary  Winds,’  dream  not  of  a  con¬ 
test  between  fierce  Boreas  and  the  great  storm¬ 
sweeping  African  Zephyr,  with  trumpeting 
mouths  and  cheeks  puffed  out.  Neither  picture 
to  yourself  a  monstrous  billow  swallowing  up  in 
its  folds,  and  beneath  a  black,  thunderous  sky,  a 
shattered  vessel.  The  tempest  here  is  all  in 
play,  but,  still  a  tempest,  if  not  in  a  glass  of 
water,  at  least  in  a  tub.  Two  or  three  children 
compel,  by  puffs  of  their  breath,  a  boat  of  cork 
with  paper  sails,  to  whirl  about  upon  the  ocean 
of  this  vessel.  Never  did  the  winds,  escaped 
from  the  cave  of  iEolus,  more  conscientiously 
void  their  bass  of  blasts  against  a  classic  fleet. 
An  old  woman  seated  in  an  arm  chair,  tranquilly 
darns  a  stocking,  while  the  young  things  exhaust 
their  breath  ;  nor  does  she  at  all  appear  inclined 
to  interfere,  like  Virgil’s  Neptune  and,  brandish- 
the  tongs  for  a  trident,  give  forth  the  ‘  QuosEgo.’ 
The  ship  will  infallibly  founder.  Here,  a  thou¬ 
sand  pretty  details,  scrupulously  studied,  fill  up 
the  back-ground ;  kettles  and  pans  gleam  like 
old  furbished  shields,  brass  candlesticks,  drink¬ 
ing  cup  and  bottles  all  swell  out  with  spangles 
of  brilliancy.  The  most  exacting  of  Dutchmen 
could  not  hesitate  a  doubt  against  a  batterie  de 
cuisine  so  precise  and  so  carefully  polished  up. 

“‘A  Village  Choir’  would,  in  the  hands  of 
our  Biard,  have  become  simply  a  burlesque. 
Mr.  Webster  has  treated  the  subject  with  a  bib¬ 
lical  seriousness,  which  never  abandons  the 
English  and,  faithfully  representing  nature,  has 
avoided  any  exaggeration  that  might  give  a 
stamp  of  irreverence  to  the  group.  The  aspect 
of  these  goodly  people  giving  all  their  arts  to 
their  liturgic  psalmody,  and  opening  their  mouths 
from  ear  to  ear,  in  order  more  surely  to  emit  the 
full  tones  of  the  canticle  even  at  the  risk  of 
showing  how  many  a  tooth  has  vanished  from 
their  gums,  might  cause  something  of  a  smile  to 
steal  across  one’s  lips,  but  so  conscientious  are 
they  and  kindly,  that  to  mock  them  would  be 
impossible.  They  bend  over  to  read  their  score, 
they  rasp  their  violoncello,  mechanically  finger 
their  bassoon,  and  puff  through  their  flute,  and, 
in  fact,  do  a  thousand  oddities  ;  but  yet,  with  so 
sincere  a  piety,  such  an  unction,  with  such  deep 
respect  for  Sabbath  solemnity,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  grotesqueness  of  their  actions  and 
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attitudes,  they  inspire  an  involuntary  sympathy. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  English  female 
grace,  which  can  never  be  overlooked,  smiles 
forth  from  the  bonnets  of  three  young  girls,  who 
lean  against  the  carved  and  well  waxed  balus¬ 
trade,  with  a  pretty  air  of  propriety  and  piety 
the  most  charming  in  the  world. 

“  In  ‘  The  Cherry  Sellers  ’  there  is  a  delicious 
little  girl  (for  be  it  remarked,  that,  what  the 
’cross  channel  artists  most  fondly  give  their 
hands  to — next  to  their  dogs — is  children)  with 
accessories  most  delicately  made  out.  But,  it 
seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Webster’s  chef-d' oeuvre  lies 
in  a  frame  no  larger  than  one’s  hand,  and  in¬ 
scribed  in  the  catalogue  under  the  curt  designa¬ 
tion  of  ‘  Portraits.’  Here  an  old  man  and  woman 
— portraits  no  doubt — the  Baucis  and  Phile¬ 
mon  of  some  English  rural  spot,  and  who  could 
cheerily  celebrate  their  union’s  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary,  bring  their  heads  together,  like  royal  effigies 
on  a  medal,  in  token  of  their  well-tried  conjugal 
union.  Prettier  wrinkles,  kindlier  crowsfeet, 
more  delicate  tints  (such  as  pippins  disclose  at 
the  close  of  winter)  could  not  be  imagined,  than 
those  which  radiate,  mingle  and  give  complexion 
to  the  good  dame’s  face,  which  fenced  in  as  it  is, 
with  muslin  frill  of  cap  and  collar,  resembles 
well-preserved  fruit  carefully  enveloped  in  fancy 
pattern  paper.  The  whole  physiognomy  has  so 
sweet  a  carmine  tint— so  fresh  a  fairness — an  ex¬ 
pression  of  such  tranquil  happiness — there  is  still 
in  those  eyes  half  shadowed  over  by  a  soft  lash, 
so  much  of  life,  cheerfulness  and  spirit,  that 
one  takes  to  loving  old  age  in  looking  on  the 
patriarchal  pair,  so  superior  to  those  of  Ignatius 
Denner.” 

La  Patrie  (M.  Marie  Martin)  is  on  the  whole 
equally  laudatory  of  Mr.  Webster,  with,  however, 
some  differences  in  his  points  of  stricture. 
“After  Mr.  Mulready,”  he  says,  “it  is  Mr. 
Webster  who,  of  all  English  artists,  claims  most 
attention,  and  wins  the  warmest  eulogiums.  He 
wants  but  a  certain  vigour  of  touch  and  tone, 
which  characterise  the  author  of  1  The  Wolf  and 
the  Lamb,’  to  be,  inj  the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
a  master.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  a  negative 
I  advantage  over  the  latter,  which,  in  our  eyes,  is 
of  an  immense  importance:  He  is  free  from  the 
defect  of  an  excessive  literal  realisation,  exact¬ 
ing  from  art  mechanical  finesses  which  tend  to 
materialise  it.  A  painter  of  high  intelligence — - 
of  delicate  and  just  perception — of  rare  tact — an 
agreeable  colourist,  extremely  delicate  in  his 
handling,  Mr.  Webster  would  be  entitled  to  take 
his  place  in  the  first  line  of  British  painters, 
were  his  range  of  palette  more  distinct — more 
animated,  and  his  touch  more  precise  and 
energetic.” 

There  is  a  discordance  between  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  this  lucubration,  wherein  our  artist  is 
placed  next  to  Mulready,  as  the  object  of  eulo- 
gium,  and  the  last,  wherein  it  is  intimated  that 
he  does  not  take  his  place  on  the  first  line  of 
British  artists,  which  we  shall  not  undertake  to 
set  right,  but  leave  to  the  tender  mercies  of  our 
1  readers. 

The  critic,  in  continuation,  expresses  his  high 
admiration  of  “The  Game  of  Football,”  “The 
Village  Choir,”  and  “  Contrary  Winds,”  summing 
up  the  merits  of  the  latter  thus  : — “The  tidiness 
of  the  cottage — the  innocent  amusement  of  the 
children — the  venerable  aspect  of  the  grandame 
— all  is  accounted  for  by  the  artist,  in  placing  a 
Bible  on  the  table-cloth  near  to  the  good  old 
woman.  Thus,  this  little  picture  of  an  interior 
is  made  to  convey  a  moral  losson.  The  colour 
here  is  excellent ;  the  figure  of  the  dame,  and 
the  details  of  culinary  furniture  are  worthy  the 
pencil  of  a  Terburg  or  a  Mieris.” 

In  conclusion,  he  pours  out  a  similarly  warm 
tribute  of  admiration  to  that  of  the  Moniteur  on 
the  small  picture  of  “  The  Portraits,”  closing 
with  this  crowning  averment  “  Gerard  Dow  n’eut 
pas  mieux  fait,”  Gerard  Dow  would  not  have 
done  better  ! 

So,  also,  L' Union  (June  14)  favours  Mr.  Webster 
with  its  approval,  after  some  impertinences  in 
regard  to  English  artists  in  general,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  rare  specimen.  “  The  majority  of 
English  artists  have  a  way  of  their  own  in  paint¬ 
ing  the  hair  of  their  figures — they  begin  by 
finishing  off  all  other  parts  of  their  subject — 
they  only  attend  to  the  hair  when  their  figure  is 


au  reste,  complete.  When  the  paint  is  dry,  or 
the  day  after,  they  set  about  the  hair.  If  some 
locks  are  to  fall  upon  the  forehead,  or  over  the 
cheeks,  they  lay  them  on  crudely,  without 
troubling  themselves  in  regard  to  harmonising 
the  one  with  the  other.  Literally,  they  clap  a 
wig  on  the  head  of  each  of  their  personages.” 

Mr.  Webster  has  the  honour  of  being  excepted 
from  the  herd,  against  which  this  veracious  jeu 
d' esprit  is  launched.  “  Mr.  Webster,”  says  the 
critic,  “  has  a  feeling  for  harmony  of  colour  ;  his 
pictures  are  not  only  full  of  mind  and  subject- 
matter  for  subtle  analysis,  but  they  are  agreeable 
objects  for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon.  As  to  the 
miniature  canvas,  simply  styled  ‘  Portraits,’  it 
is  his  chef  d' oeuvre — if  I  had  to  select  two  pictures 
from  amongst  those  exhibited  from  England,  this 
should  be  one,  and  Mr.  Mulready ’s  ‘  Whistonian 
Controversy  ’  the  other.” 

We  cannot  omit  one  further  fervid  tribute  to 
this  gem  of  Mr.  Webster.  It  is  from  the  Journal 
des  Dehats  of  Aug.  23.  Its  critic  says — “  I  have 
still  to  notice  a  small  picture  of  Mr.  Webster’s, 
which  is  probably  the  most  delicate  and  perfect 
of  the  works  he  has  sent  us.  It  is  the  portraits 
of  two  aged  persons — man  and  wife,  no  doubt. 
Not  only  does  this  work  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  as  an  imitation  of  nature,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  depict  with  more  depth  and  tender¬ 
ness  of  feeling  an  angelic  serenity  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  two  mortal  beings.  The  aspect  of  the 
sweet  physiognomies  recals  the  idea  of  Dante  in 
reference  to  Beatrice — we  feel  that  in  looking 
upon  them,  we,  ourselves  grow  better.” 

Mr.  Leslie  is  probably  the  artist  amongst  our 
elite,  who  is  least  appreciated  by  the  Parisian 
cognoscenti.  The  exquisitely  refined  subtlety  of 
his  humour,  chiefly,  however,  connected  with 
the  illustration  of  passages  in  literary  master¬ 
pieces,  is  too  fine  for  thorough  appreciation, 
when  parties  are  not  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
original.  Of  this  we  could  not  prefer  a  moi'e 
striking  instance  than  the  brief  notice  by  the 
Moniteur  (June  8)  of  the  “  Scene  from  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield.”  That  charming  picture  was  the 
deserved  object  of  universal  admiration  on  its 
exhibition  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  we  cannot 
but  wonder  that  it  has  not  ere  now  been  made 
the  subject  of  what  could  not  fail  to  be  a  most 
popular  engraving.  The  Moniteur,  or  Mons. 
Theophile  Guatier,  who  has  shown  a  finer  dis¬ 
crimination  in  other  remarks  on  Mr.  Leslie’s 
work,  thus,  in  seeming  happy  unconsciousness  of 
the  meaning  of  the  work  before  his  eyes,  dismisses 
it  in  a  single  line. 

“  The  scene  drawn  from  ‘  The  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field  ’  presents  a  curious  picture  of  an  English 
interior,  of  pretty  female  heads  and  well-touched 
accessories.” 

The  Moniteur  is  more  just  where  we  should 
have  apprehended  misconception  or  prejudice 
by  the  picture  of  “  The  Coronation.” 

Thus  it  takes  note  of  it “  Subjects  of  official 
ceremony  present,  it  may  be  said,  great  diffi¬ 
culties  to  the  painter.  To  reconcile  ceremonial 
etiquette — the  portraits  of  historic  personages — 
exactness  of  costume,  sometimes  so  unfavourable 
to  effect,  with  the  exigencies  of  art,  is  far  from 
easy — although  the  great  masters  have  left  some 
admirable  examples  devoted  to  subjects  of  the 
kind.  Witness  Rubens  in  his  'Coronation  of 
Mary  de’  Medici,’  and  David  in  his  celebrated 
‘  Sacre.’  Mr.  Leslie’s  pretensions  are  more  mo¬ 
dern,  and  the  narrow  dimensions,  within  which 
he  has  l'epresented  ‘  H.  M.  Queen  Victoria  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Sacrament  ’  on  the  day  of  her  Coro¬ 
nation,  does  not  demand  the  same  qualities  of 
the  great  historic  style.  The  design  of  this  work 
is  well  a  rranged,  and  as  much  broken  out  of  for¬ 
mality,  as  the  necessary  placing  in  parallel  lines 
of  the  parties  represented  would  permit.  The 
principal  group  is  given  with  marked  religious 
feeling,  and  Mr.  Leslie  has  been  happy  in  real¬ 
ising  the  likeness  of  the  august  communicant ; 
the  heralds-at-arms,  who  carry  the  sword  and  the 
crown,  are  picturesquely  presented,  and  we  can 
recognise  without  difficulty  amongst  the  assist¬ 
ants  to  the  ceremony,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and 
the  Due  de  Nemours. 

“  English  female  beauty  is  found  here  with  its 
soft  and  romantic  grace,  in  a  group  of  court 
attendants,  with  their  wreathed  ringlets  black 


and  blond,  their  swan-like  necks,  their  lips  of 
cherry  tint — in  those  waves  of  satin  and  lace, 
which  sparkle  and  foam  round  their  aristocratic 
figures,  bringing  with  them  a  vague  remembrance 
of  Lawrence.  Under  the  pencil  of  an  English 
artist,  mediocre  though  he  be  in  accomplishment, 
woman  is  always  lovely.” 

Of  “  Sancho  and  the  Duchess  ”  he  says,  “  It  is 
a  charming  example  of  genre,  and  the  painter  has 
successfully  seized  the  character  of  the ‘gaunt 
knight’s  sturdy  esquire.’  ”  This  again  is  but  a 
bald  analysis  of  so  fine  a  work.  Some  amend 
is  made  for  it,  however  in  the  notice  of  “My 
Uncle  Toby  v.  the  Widow  Wadman.” 

“  This  picture,”  says  the  Moniteur,  “  is  one  of 
the  artist’s  happiest  works — in  touch,  it  is  free, 
light,  and  spirituelle,  and  in  its  tone  of  colour, 
agreeable.  It  would  be  welcomed  in  the  most 
fastidious  cabinet  collection.” 

The  Presse  (9th  July)  is  more  severely  critical. 

“  Mr.  Leslie’s  pictures  are  remarkable,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  Mr.  Webster’s,  for  their  want  of  artistic 
finish.  This  artist  seems  to  be  content  with  a 
summary  indication  of  his  subject,  and  to  give 
himself  but  little  concern  about  the  charm  of 
painting  in  the  abstract.  Each  one  of  his  pic¬ 
tures  provokes  the  same  objection — it  indicates 
the  idea  to  be  illustrated,  but  leaves  it  un¬ 
realised.” 

As  a  set-off  to  this  very  trenchant  piece  of 
criticism,  let  us  quote  one  brief  sentence  from 
the  Journal  des  Debats  of  Aug.  6th.  “  I  have,” 
observes  the  writer  (Mons.  E.  I.  Delacluze), 

“  commended  Mr.  Leslie  and  Mr.  Grant,  because 
they  are  true  colourists — simple  in  their  art ; 
employing  alone  its  natural  resources  without 
any  mixture  therewith  of  charlatanism.” 

“  Mr.  Hook,”  says  the  Moniteur  (June  2), 
“seems  an  emanation  of  Paul  Veronese  and 
Bonington.  He  sees  the  Venetian  through  im¬ 
pressions  left  by  the  English  masters.”! 

“Armitage,  if  I  mistake  not,”  observes  Mons. 
Thierry,  in  the  Revue  des  Beaux  Arts  (Sept.  1st.), 
“  is  a  pupil  of  Paul  Delaroche.  He  paints  in  the 
French  style,  skilfully  and  with  a  well-marked 
touch.” 

Mr.  Grant  and  La  Patrie.  There  is  but  one 
opinion  amongst  the  French  artists  as  to  the 
masterly  qualities  of  “  The  Ascot  Meet  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Stag-Hounds.”  It  has  won  even 
from  La  Patrie  the  following  tribute  : — 

“  One  of  the  most  remarkable,  if  it  be  not  the 
best  picture  in  the  English  gallery,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Grant.  There  were  enormous  difficulties  to 
overcome  in  the  treatment  of  a  subject  like  this. 
It  required  talent  above  mediocrity,  even  to 
avoid  a  commonplace  arrangement  of  this 
assembly  of  red-coated  hunters,  with  their  train 
in  uniform  costume,  with  their  horses  and  dogs. 
Mr.  Grant  has  managed  these  difficulties  with 
the  hand  of  a  master.  The  whole  field  are 
grouped  without  confusion  and  without  form¬ 
ality,  while  each  figure  is,  as  a  portrait,  delicately 
and  truthfully  touched  off.  The  red  coats  and 
white  leather  breeches,  with  all  their  graceless 
accessories  of  modern  costume,  are  drawn  with 
a  faith  and  skill,  and  tinted  with  a  discreet 
taste,  which  obviate  their  inharmonious  stiffness. 
Behind  this  foreground  of  aristocratic  cavaliers 
the  great  plain  of  Ascot  is  vigorously  and 
picturesquely  laid  out,  with  its  gray  sky  over¬ 
hanging  all.  This  landscape  is  assuredly  superior 
to  everything  of  its  kind  in  the  gallery.” 

Mr.  Elmore  and  La  Patrie.  “  There  is,”  says 
the  journalist,  (June  28)  “  muclTcharacter  and  a 
firmness  of  touch,  which  approaches  rigidity,  in 
the  scene  of  a  “  Religious  Controversy  in  the 
days  of  Louis  XIV.”  Tire  expressions  of  the 
various  parties  in  it  are  well  conceived  and  given, 
but  its  colours  are  dull  and  frigid,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  group  of  females,  which  is,  after 
all,  but  an  accessory,  having  the  defect  of  dis¬ 
tracting  the  eye  unpleasantly  from  the  principal 
and  only  important  portion  of  the  picture. 
‘  The  Origin  of  the  Quarrel  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines,’  of  the  same  artist,  has  not,  perhaps, 
the  same  qualities  for  expression  as  the  work 
just  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  it  presents 
an  aspect  of  more  light ;  less  stiffness ;  more 
unity  of  design;  more  liveliness  and  agreeableness 
of  colouring.  ‘The  Novice,’  is  one  of  those 
felicitous  pictures,  which  have  the  privilege  of 
arresting  the  attention,  touching  the  heart,  and, 
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through  the  medium  of  a  charming  composition, 
awakening  in  the  mind  thoughts  of  grave 
import.  Telling  so  much  as  it  does,  so  simply 
and  so  well,  it  might,  nevertheless,  be  made  the 
subject  of  some  strictness  as  to  detail.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  have  thought  it  most  commendable 
on  the  score  of  design,  and  there  is  no  visitor 
of  the  English  gallery  who  stops  not,  will  he, 
nil  he,  before  ‘  The  Novice,’  thus  placed  between 
the  seductions  of  life  and  the  suggestions  of 
death, — between  the  illusions  of  time  and  the 
anticipations  of  eternity.” 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Leighton,  whom  we  may  now 
take  into  his  native  ranks,  the  Revue  des  Beaux 
Arts  remarks,  in  reference  to  his  “  Reconciliation 
of  the  Montagues  and  Capulets,”  and  with 
emphatic  curtness : — “  The  painting  here  is  dry — 
its  defect ; — but  firm — its  finer  quality.  Italy  no 
longer  teaches  nations,  she  imitates  them.  Mr. 
Leighton’s  picture  re-produces  in  a  slight  degree 
the  manner  of  our  Alexander  Hepe.” 

This  latter  observation  is  dropped  because 
Mr.  Leighton  has  sent  his  picture  from  Rome  ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  apropos  acumen  of  the 
critic,  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  has  these 
words  after  Mr.  Leighton’s  name,  Eleve  de  M. 
Edouard  Steinle,  de  Francfort.” 

Macnee’s  “  Portrait  of  Doctor  Wardlaw.”  “The 
analytical  spirit,”  says  the  Presse,  (July  4)  “  which 
pervades  all  the  works  of  English  painters, 
finds  itself  appropriately  exercised  in  portraiture. 
When  there,  painting  from  the  life  of  life  Eize, 
they  condescend  to  generalise  somewhat,  and 
not  reproduce  trifling  details  with  wearisome 
minuteness,  which  uniformly  depreciates  their 
best  pictures. 

“  The  only  canvas  sent  by  Mr.  Macnee,  the 
'Portrait  of  Doctor  Wardlaw,’  is  treated  with 
great  simplicity  and  good  taste.  The  figure  is 
well  posed,  the  expression  calm  and  without 
pretension.”  After  a  further  minute  description 
of  the  portrait,  the  writer  concludes  as  follows- — 
“The  pervading  vigour  of  execution,  the  excellent 
distribution  of  the  light,  the  subdued  manage¬ 
ment  of  accessories  in  this  work,  secure  for 
Mr.  Macnee  a  distinguished  place  in  the  British 
exhibition.  The  ‘  Portrait  of  Doctor  Wardlaw  ’  is 
less  attractive,  less  magical  in  its  effects  of 
colour,  and  of  a  less  aristocratic  elegance  than 
those  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  but  it  strikes 
from  its  simplicity  of  style,  its  impress  of 
character,  and  by  its  thoroughly  modern  aspect. 
In  a  word,  it  sustains  honourably  the  old  and 
well-earned  reputation  of  English  artists  in  the 
department  of  portrait  painting.” 

The  Journal  des  Debats  (August  23)  observes 
that,  “  The  English  have  shown  a  discretion  and 
good  taste,  for  which  they  deserve  every  credit 
in  regard  to  the  restricted  number  of  portraits 
which  they  have  sent  to  the  Exposition.  These 
are  all  good,  while  a  selection  of  several  may 
take  their  place  as  works  of  the  first  class. 
We  have  already  expressed  our  appreciation  of 
Grant’s  ‘Lord  John  Russel’  we  must  now  add 
Macnee’s  ‘  Doctor  Wardlaw,’  and  Gordon’s  ‘  Late 
Professor  Wilson.’  The  'perfect  quality  of  these 
works  is  very  remarkable,  and  they  surpass  in 
our  opinion  the  poi’traits  of  Lawrence,  as  much 
for  their  noble  simplicity,  as  their  power  and 
truth  of  colour;  for,  be  it  remarked,  that  the 
merit  of  most  of  Lawrence’s  portraits,  although 
incontestable,  was  not  a  little  modified,  in  the 
eyes  of  connoisseurs,  by  the  too  silky  and  glitter¬ 
ing  brilliancy  of  their  tints.” 

So  also  the  Moniteur  (June  8)  says  : — “Let  us 
mark  an  excellent  ‘  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Ward- 
law’  by  Mr.  Macnee.  This  artist,  judging  by  this 
specimen  of  his  power,  and  we  regret  that  it  is 
the  only  canvas  sent  by  him  to  the  Exposition, 
appears  to  us  to  be,  with  Mr.  Grant,  the  first 
portrait-painter  of  the  English  school.” 

“  Mr.  Horsley,”  observes  the  same  good-tem¬ 
pered  critic,  “  presents  himself  to  our  notice  with 
five  canvasses,  which,  for  more  reasons  than  one, 
are  deserving  of  our  attention.  We  dwell  more 
particularly  upon  his  ‘  Jane  Grey,’  which  has  no 
tincture  of  the  melo-dramatic,  and  is  content  to 
be  a  most  delicious  little  picture  of  genre. 

“  In  ‘  The  Madrigal  ’  we  find  a  reunion  of 
amateurs  to  execute  a  work  of  the  Abbe  Clari,  or 
some  other  classic  composer — one  of  these  sub¬ 
jects,  which  Terburg  and  Gaspar  Nestcher  loved, 
and  which  must  always  offer  variety  of  themes  to 


the  exactions  of  the  pencil.  The  heads  of  the  : 
actors  in  this  scene  are  charming,  and  the  silken 
draperies  brilliantly  reflecting  the  light  off  their 
folds,  are  treated  with  a  precision  perfectly 
Dutch.” 

Mr.  Herbert’s  “  Lear  ”  is  thus  briefly  estimated 
by  La  Patrie  (June  25)  :  “  The  colours  in  this 
canvas  are  dry  and  insipid,  but  in  composition 
it  is  good,  and  it  wants  neither  life  nor  expres¬ 
sion.” 

“  Mr.  Cope  ”  the  critic  continues,  “  has  under¬ 
taken  to  give  us,  almost  at  its  denouement,  the 
Drama,  of  which  we  have  had  the  opening  from 
Mr.  Herbert.  Some  portions  of  this  picture  are 
of  an  excellent  tone  of  colour,  and  all  the  figures 
are  just  in  their  expression.” 

“  In  our  opinion,”  he  adds,  “  the  best  of  the 
six  pictures  sent  in  by  Mr.  Cope  is  ‘  Maiden 
Meditation.’  This  blonde  head,  replete  with 
character,  is  tinted  with  a  warmth  and  richness 
but  little  familiar  to  the  English  palette.  The 
mouth  of  the  Maiden  expresses  a  captivating 
candour.” 

Mr.  Anthony  and  La  Patrie.  In  its  number 
for  the  8th  of  July,  La  Patrie  thus  notices  Mr. 

'  Anthony : — “  The  landscape  entitled  ‘  Beeches 
,  and  Fern’  presents  some  good  qualities,  more 
1  particularly  in  its  middle  distance,  in  which  we 
find  depth  and  truth  of  effect.  It  is,  however, 
obvious  that  this  artist  is  wholly  devoted  to  one 
idea,  that  of  giving  a  literal  imitation  of  nature, 
and  consequently  his  ferns,  which  monopolise 
his  entire  foreground,  have  the  appearance  of 
patterns  cut  out  of  painted  paper.” 

“  Mr.  Poole,”  says  the  Moniteur  (June  16),  has 
sent  here  a  picture  entitled  ‘  Crossing  the  Stream,’ 
in  which  the  English  mode  of  handling  is 
eschewed.  It  represents  a  young  girl  lifting  her 
young  brother  in  her  arms  to  bear  him  across  a 
streamlet.  The  touch  of  Mr.  Poole  in  this,  is 
broad,  undefined,  and  mellow ;  he  masses  and 
softens  off  his  contours,  instead  of  giving  them 
with  an  outline  sharp  as  the  edge  of  a  razor. 
The  eyes  cast  down,  the  open  smile,  the  roseate 
cheeks  and  the  silvery  shadings  of  these  two 
figures  seem  to  imply  a  study  of  our  Prudhon. 
The  back-ground  of'  mingled  azure  and  light 
retires  happily  from  the  eye. 

“  ‘  The  Gipsy  Queen  ’  has  no  reference  to  the 
melancholy  Isabella  of  Egypt  of  Achim  Arnim. 
She  cradles  not  an  infant  mandragora  with  locks 
of  millet  and  kernel  eyes.  It  is  a  jocund  girl, 
fantastically  costumed,  holding,  perched  upon 
her  finger,  a  magpie  less  chattering  than  herself. 

“  ‘The  Messenger  of  Job’  by  the  same  artist, 
is  a  work  in  a  wholly  different  style,  and  in  its 
signature  alone  do  you  recognise  Mr.  Poole. 
English  artists  vary  their  manner  more  than  ours 
do,  and  they  seem  to  amuse  themselves  by 
j  puzzling  people’s  eyes.  There  is  vigorous  effect 
i  in  this  work,  and  the  resignation  of  Job  before 
!  the  heralds  of  misfortune,  is  equally  well  felt 
and  expressed.” 

La  Patrie  (June  25)  speaking  of  Mr.  Poole’s 
“  Gipsy  Queen  ”  and  “  Crossing  the  Stream,”  says, 
in  its  characteristic  facetious  vein, — “  There  is 
in  those  two  pictures,  a  dread  of  finish — a  wild 
freedom,  from  which  one  might  conclude  that 
the  artist  had  fairly  given  his  pencil  the  free 
course  of  the  breezes,  which  chase  the  clouds 
across  his  skies,  and  which  ruffle  the  peticoats 
of  his  peasant  and  gipsy  maidens.” 

The  Moniteur  of  June  8th  gives  an  entire 
feuideton  to  Mr.  Paton’s  “Quarrel  of  Oberon 
and  Titania,”  the  pith  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  following  extract : — 

“  It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  the  variety 
of  attitudes  and  gesticulations  strangely  twisted 
and  foreshortened,  which  Mr.  Paton  has  given 
his  groups.  They  flit  about  headlong,  or,  feet 
foremost,  above  and  below,  in  troops  ascending, 
or  sweeping  downwards — in  full  front — in  three- 
quarter  view,  or,  with  profile  wholly  lost.  In  a 
word,  in  all  those  abnormal  positions,  into  which 
aerial  beings,  uninfluenced  by  weight  or  equi¬ 
librium-phantoms  of  mist,  or  light,  or  fragrant 
exhalations,  may  be  permitted  to  fling  them¬ 
selves, without  any  regard  to  anatomic  proprieties. 
In  all  this,  he  has  displayed  a  facility  and  skill  of 
drawing  by  no  means  common.  Like  Michael 
Angelo  in  his  ‘  Last  Judgment,’  he  has  availed 
himself  of  a  supernatural  subject,  to  disclose  the 
incredible  variety  of  action  and  aspect  into 


which  the  human  form  can  be  thrown.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Paton  may  be  reproached  with  having 
studied  Fuseli — that  son  of  Switzerland  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  Englishman — and  to  have  here 
and  there  repeated  him  overmuch.  Fuseli  illus¬ 
trated  ‘  The  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,’  and 
amused  himself  by  giving  the  sylphs  chapeaux 
de  paille,  after  the  fashion  of  Pamela,  and  to  his 
goblins  the  powdered  wig  of  Grandison,  which 
produced  a  strange  effect  amid  the  enchantments 
of  the  fairy  forest.  Nothing  can  be  more  eccen¬ 
tric  than  these  characters  of  Richardson  figuring 
in  Shakspeare’s  moonlight  scene.  If,  however, 
Mr.  Paton  owes  an  inspiration  to  Fuseli,  he  has 
not  been  a  servile  copyist,  and  his  own  invention 
in  the  work  has  been  sufficiently  abundant. 

“We  may,  perhaps,  have  given  more  time  to 
this  ‘Dispute  of  Oberon  and  Titania’  than  it 
merits,  but  the  picture  is  so  thoroughly,  so  pro¬ 
foundly  English — it  is  so  highly  impregnated 
with  Shakspeare’s  poetry,  seasoned  with  British 
humour,  that  we  have  deemed  it  of  importance 
to  dwell  upon  it.  The  lilce  subject  would probably 
have  been  treated  in  a  more  brilliant  style  by  our 
French  artists  (?)  They  would  have  given  it  a 
force  and  harmony  of  colour,  in  which  it  is  here 
deficient,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not  one  would 
be  found  amongst  them  bringing  to  the  theme 
so  inexhaustible  a  flow  of  fancies — such  marvel¬ 
lous  detail — and  that  patience  almost  Chinese, 
with  which  they  have  been  elaborated  into  form. 

“  What  a  delicious  engraving  would  not  some 
of  the  English  burins,  which  give  such  life  to 
copper-plate,  have  made  of  this  picture?  Its 
meagre,  inharmonious  tints  would  then  disap¬ 
pear  and  leave  a  composition  charming  from  its 
fulness  of  grace  and  spirit,  and  which  one  would 
be  happy  to  place  in  one’s  study  as  the  best 
translation  of  ‘The  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.’  ” 

With  the  following  resume  from  the  pen  of  the 
Comte  de  Yiel  Castel,  in  L'Athenceum  Frangais 
(July  7th),  we  close  our  extracts  from  the  French 
critical  notices  of  our  British  painters.  It  may 
be  taken  as,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  the  most 
purely  French  view  of  the  subject,  in  its  least 
objectionable  form. 

“  We  may  mention,  as  works  destined  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  new  Palace  of  Westminster, 
M.  Desange’s  ‘  Excommunication  of  King  Robert 
of  France  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,’  ‘  The  Burial  of 
Harold,’  by  Mr.  Pickersgill ;  ‘  The  Death  of 
Edward  III.,’  by  Mr.  Foggo ;  ‘  The  Introduction 
of  Flora  Macdonald  to  Prince  Charles  Edward,’ 
by  Mr.  Johnston;  and  ‘Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
pardoning  Bertrand  de  Gordon,’  by  Mr.  Cross.* 

“  Assuredly  all  these  pictures,  did  they  belong 
to  our  French  school,  would  pass  away  unnoticed 
amongst  the  redundance  of  mediocrities,  which 
habitually  all  but  monopolise  the  walls  of  our 
exhibitions.  But  they  inaugurate  an  English 
historic  school,  and  we  name  them  as  making 
the  starting  point  of  an  undertaking,  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  which,  we  apprehend  that  no  very  great 
hopes  can  be  entertained.  The  genius  of  English 
artists  does  not  lead  them  towards  the  Historic. 
The  poetry  of  history  is  not  within  their  favou¬ 
rite  range,  and  if  we  take  a  rapid  view  of  works 
which  have  something  of  celebrity  in  England  ; 
which  represent  that  art,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
officially  encouraged  by  Government,  we  do  so 
under  the  impression,  that  the  true  English 
school  has  no  sympathy  with  it ;  that  it,  in  fact, 
requires  for  its  creditable  development,  faculties 
too  discordant  with  those  wherewithal  English 
artists  have  been  so  richly  endowed. 

“What,  in  truth,  is  the  power — the  charm, 
which  has  given  the  works  of  the  English  school 
so  high  a  place  in  the  esteem  of  counaisseurs  ? 
Scarcely  has  it  been  known  for  two  months,  and 
yet  already  it  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  history  of  modern  art.  It  brings  thereunto 
a  new  chapter  replete  with  its  own  individuality 
— its  originality.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  school,  which 
owes  nothing  to  the  schools  of  other  countries, 
which  in  no  manner  can  be  said  to  spring  from 
the  style  of  any  already  known  artist.  It  is 
English — purely  English.  It  must  be  sought 
for  where  alone  it  exists — in  works  of  its  own 


*  We  should  be  happy  to  congratulate  the  different 
artists  here  named  upon  such  an  honour  as  the  critic 
intimates  is  in  store  for  them  :  we  are  not,  however, 
aware  that  it  awaits  more  than  two  out  of  the  five. 
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creation,  and  not  in  those  elaborated  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  or  French 
schools. 

“  True  English  artists  are  preeminently  ob¬ 
servers  of  nature  ;  they  study  her  forms  and  ex¬ 
pressions  faithfully;  no  artist,  of  whatever  country 
he  may  be,  has  carried  farther  than  they  have, 
truthfulness  in  genre  and  the  poetry  of  reality  in 
landscapes.  The  actors  whom  they  introduce 
into  their  familiar  scenes  of  life,  have  a  living 
power  of  visage  and  action ;  they  think  aloud — 
they  move,  and  you  become  one  of  them,  while 
dwelling  on  the  scene,  before  which  the  artist 
stands  with  his]  palette  and  his  pencils.  This 
copying  is  so  requisite  to  English  art,  that  it 
fails  of  success  in  representing  unexcited  figures, 
or  physiognomies  not  especially  animated.  The 
British  artist  is  the  painter  of  expression  ;  where 
that  is  wanting — where  the  inner  being  is  not 
translated  into  exterior  animation,  he  becomes 
inferior  to  his  accustomed  self ;  he  knows  not 
how  to  represent  the  calm  of  human  life — he 
must  have  waves  either  agitated  by  tempest,  or 
ruffled  more  or  less  on  the  surface  by  gales. 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  best  pic¬ 
tures  sent  from  Great  Britain  to  this  Exhibition 
of  1855,  are  either  those  which  have  taken  their 
subjects  from  actual  life,  or  those  where,  al¬ 
though  the  costume  of  byegone  times  may  have 
been  adopted,  passions  or  personifications  are 
represented  for  which  nature  could  have  sup¬ 
plied  the  models.” 

We  now  leave  to  the  digestion  of  our  readers 
the  ample  extracts  which  we  have  given,  with 
pretty  careful  selection,  from  the  notices  by 
French  critics  of  our  British  contributions  to 
their  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts.  In  them  will  be 
found  not  a  little  to  be  overlooked,  on  the  score 
of  good  taste  and  considerate  feeling — not  a  little 
to  be  set  aside  for  obvious  inconsistency,  more 
particularly  the  oft-reiterated  assertions  of  our 
school’s  startling  novelty,  and  yet  the  discovery 
of  an  imitative  origin  for  almost  all  its  best  works 
in  the  old  masters  or  modern  French,— and,  let 
us  add,  not  a  little  in  the  way  of  stricture  or 
eulogium,  which,  if  taken  with  a  considerable 
grano  sails,  may  be  relished  as  of  wholesome  im¬ 
port — as  a  useful  tonic — an  expedient  nutritious 
alterative. 


THE 

EOYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC 
SOCIETY. 


Ant  place  which  may  be  situated  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  “  Iron  road  ”  is  regarded  as  being 
almost  beyond  the  pale  of  civilisation.  Cornwall 
is  in  this  position — the  railway  stops  at  Plymouth, 
and  there  are  not  many  travellers  who  venture 
further  west.  Fast  coaches,  and  four-horse 
omnibuses,  do  not  suit  the  traveller  by  an  express 
train.  Hence,  many  books  have  been  written  on 
Cornwall  as  of  a  place  rarely  visited.  Wilkie 
Collins  gives  us  his  “  Rambles  beyond  Railways,” 
in  which  he  describes  a  rapid  journey  through 
this  western  county,  iu  a  very  amusing  manner, 
though  his  book  is  full  of  errors.  “  Cornish 
Mines  and  Miners  ”  in  the  Traveller’s  Library,  is 
still  more  imperfect,  and  it  teems  with  blunders. 
Murray’s  “  Handbook  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  ” 
is  carefully  and  cleverly  written,  and  the 
"Ramble  from  London  to  the  Land’s  End” 
deserves  to  be  read.  There  are  not  many 
counties,  to  which  attention  has  been  so  often 
directed,  as  it  has  been  to  Cornwall.  Much  of 
this  is  due  to  the  highly  interesting  character  of 
the  county,  but  more  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  river  Tamar  flows  between  it  and  the  rail¬ 
way-intersected  counties. 

Although  Cornwall  is  so  removed  from  the 
centre,  around  which  it  is  supposed  the  stars  of 
science  and  art  revolve,  it  can  boast  of  a  society 
which  has  no  equal  in  point  of  utility  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Of  this  society  a  word  or  two  : 
Twenty-three  years  since.  Miss  Anna  Maria  Fox, 
of  Falmouth,  proposed  to  call  forth  the  latent 
genius  of  the  county,  by  forming  a  society  which 
should  reward,  according  to  its  means,  every 
effort  of  thought  w'hich  might  be  brought  before 
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it.  This  was  the  first  Polytechnic  Society  estab¬ 
lished  in  England,  it  was  eminently  successful, 
and  hence  there  were  many  imitations ;  but  all, 
excepting  the  Polytechnic  Institution  in  Regent 
Street,  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  Royal  Corn¬ 
wall  Society  pursues  its  useful  career.  Its  great 
objects  have  been  the  improvement  of  mining 
operations,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  miners.  By  its  influence,  and  the  offer  of 
premiums  of  5001.  and  of  2001.,  machines  have 
been  introduced  into  the  deep  mines,  which 
relieve  the  men  from  the  severe  toil  of  climbing 
on  perpendicular  ladders  from  the  immense 
depths  to  which  those  subterranean  excavations 
have  been  carried,  and  now  the  society  is  endea¬ 
vouring  to  improve  the  conditions  of  ventilation 
in  the  Cornish  mines. 

The  twenty-third  annual  gathering  of  this 
society  has  just  taken  place,  and  a  more  interest¬ 
ing  exhibition  it  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to 
witness. 

There  were  models  and  drawings  of  machines 
for  ventilating  mines,  and  for  dressing  tin  and 
copper  ores,  tools  of  improved  descriptions. 
Splendid  examples  of  the  unrivalled  serpentine 
of  the  Lizard  district,  Natural  History  specimens 
in  great  variety,  mostly  collections  by  young 
amateurs.  Four  Vivariums  created  much  interest. 
Such  a  collection  of  Acting  were  never  before 
got  together,  and  the  marine  animals  and  plants 
generally  were  very  interesting.  Native  artists 
exhibited  some  highly  creditable  pictures  in  oil 
and  water  colours ;  and  amateur  productions  of 
the  most  satisfactory  description,  showed  that 
Art-feeling  was  strong  in  the  far  west  of  England. 
Beyond  these  things,  the  boy  at  school  sent  his 
maps,  and  his  mechanical  drawings,  and  the 
little  girl  exhibited  her  “  crochet  counterpane  ” 
and  “ottoman  in  wool  work,”  beside  the  “  point- 
lace  collar  ”  of  the  more  advanced  needlewomen. 
Everything  exhibiting  industry  and  thought 
from  the  rich -or  the  poor,  the  young  or  the  old, 
is  received  at  the  Polytechnic  Hall,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  merits,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
each  has  its  reward. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  of  our  entering  on 
any  detailed  description,  as  we  should  desire  to 
do,  of  the  articles  generally  exhibited.  We 
must,  however,  say  a  few  words  on  the  Art-pro¬ 
ductions  of  Cornwall. 

Sculpture  had  its  representative  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Mr.  N.  N.  Burnard,  a  native  of  Corn- 
wall,  though  now  resident  in  London.  His  bust 
of  the  ever-to-be-lamented  Professor  Edward 
Forbes,  was  remarkable  for  the  life-like  fidelity 
of  the  portrait.  Edward  Forbes  was  well  knowh 
to  many  of  the  patrons  of  this  society,  and  by  a 
unanimous  decision  they  awarded  the  society’s 
first  class  silver  medal  to  this  production.  We 
have  especially  alluded  in  a  recent  number,  to 
the  Serpentine  works  of  the  Lizard  Serpentine 
Company.  They  exhibited  some  very  fine 
examples  of  this  rock,  and  of  their  work. 

The  artists  exhibiting  were  Messrs.  J.  G.  Philp 
and  W.  Williams,  whose  landscapes  have  in  the 
metropolitan  exhibitions  received  our  notice — 
Messrs.  Baker,  Morrisb,  J.  Hart,  and  Harvey. 

By  establishing  a  Cornish  Art-Union  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  exhibition  of  this  society,  the 
artist  is  encouraged  to  contribute  a  larger 
number  of  pictures  than  he  would  otherwise 
do  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  many 
very  choice  productions  were  thus  disposed  of. 
Of  the  amateur  productions  we  can  only  say, 
they  were  generally  creditable,  many  were  excel¬ 
lent.  We  were  especially  pleased  with  some 
“  Sketches  of  Foliage,  the  size  of  nature.” 

Amongst  other  articles  of  interest  it  was 
pleasing  to  see  a  collection  of  “  Nature  prints  ” 
from  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans.  Photographic 
copies  of  Robert’s  “Holy  Laud,”  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Day  and  Sons;  and  Photographic  “Ferns 
and  Snow  Crystals,”  sent  by  Messrs.  Glaisher,  of 
Greenwich. 

The  evening  of  each  day  during  the  exhibition 
which  lasted  a  week,  was  devoted  to  lectures  on 
some  subject  exhibited.  Indeed  every  method 
was  adopted  to  render  the  meeting  interesting, 
and  thus  to  add  to  the  usefulness  of  a  'society 
which  has  now  been  for  twenty-three  years  dis¬ 
pensing  its  acknowledgments  of  merit,  over  a 
country  beyond  the  rattle  and  excitement  of  a 
railway. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  sculpture  is  far  less 
popular  in  England  than  any  other  branch  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  even  less  so  than  it  is  among 
the  principal  continental  nations.  It  is  quite 
true  that  custom  has  not  familiarised  us  with 
its  beauties,  nor  taught  us  its  use  as  an  object 
of  external  decoration  ;  this  we  believe  to  be 
one  chief  reason  for  the  indifference  with  which 
the  art  is  generally  treated  here ;  but  there  is 
another  reason,  and  one,  we  as  firmly  believe, 
acting  still  more  forcibly  in  the  minds  of  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  of  society,  and  that 
is  a  disrelish  of  the  subjects  usually  selected 
by  the  sculptor.  It  is  not  because  the  sculpture 
room  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  little  better  than 
a  cell,  that  it  attracts  so  few  visitors ;  nor 
because  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  the  majority 
of  the  company  that  attend  in  Trafalgar  Square 
would  care  to  see ;  but  because  Cupids,  and 
Venuses,  and  Dianas,  and  the  whole  brotherhood 
and  sisterhood  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mythologies,  more  or  less  the  “  stock  ”  of  the 
sculptor,  have,  generally,  little  interest  for 
the  visitor,  even  though  they  appear  under 
names  which  seem  to  separate  them  from  their 
heathen  parentage.  We  do  not  now  stop  to 
enquire  whether  there  is  “  rhyme  or  reason  ” 
for  such  an  objection  to  subjects  which  have 
for  ages  formed  models  for  the  highest  con¬ 
ceptions  of  artistic  genius  ;  we  merely  state 
what  in  our  opinion,  one  founded  on  observa¬ 
tions  very  frequently  made  to  us  by  these 
objections,  is  an  incontrovertible  fact. 

And,  after  all,  truths  are  as  easy  to  deal  with 
as  fictions,  they  may  be  rendered  as  poetical 
and  as  beautiful,  while  they  at  once  carry  con¬ 
viction  with  them  by  showing  art  as  the 
chronicler  of  events  in  which  man  has  been  the 
real  actor,  and  as  the  re-creator  of  the  man 
himself,  when  he  thus  appears  again,  a  silent 
but  impressive  type  of  what  he  was  on  the 
great  stage  of  existence. 

History,  sacred  or  profane,  will  always  supply 
the  sculptor  with  subjects  enough  and  to  spare, 
whether  his  taste  incline  him  to  the  heroic,  the 
terrible,  the  pathetic,  the  simply  beautiful,  or 
any  other  sentiment  or  quality.  The  whole 
range  of  biblical  history  affords  no  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  affecting  story  than  that  which  is 
found  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  a  history  which 
either  painter  or  sculptor  may  consult  with 
manifest  advantage,  so  many  charming  incidents 
does  it  present,  that  would  well  repay  illustra¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Theed’s  conception  of  the  “  Moabitish 
damsel  ”  is  highly  graceful ;  the  point  in  her 
story  wfflich  it  embodies  is,  we  presume,  that 
where  she  is  standing  in  the  field  before  Boaz, 
who  addresses  her  thus  : — 

“  Hearest  thou  not,  my  daughter  1  Go  not  to 
glean  in  another  field,  neither  go  from  hence, 
but  abide  here  fast  by  my  maidens : 

“  Let  thine  eyes  be  on  the  field  that  they  do 
reap,  and  go  thou  after  them  :  have  I  not  charged 
the  young  men  that  they  should  not  touch  thee] 
and  when  thou  art  athirst,  go  unto  the  vessels, 
and  drink  of  that  which  the  young  men  have 
drawn.” 

There  is  great  sweetness  of  expression  in  the 
face  of  the  figure,  combined  with  the  modesty 
which  her  position,  with  reference  to  Boaz,  and 
the  character  given  to  her  in  the  sacred  writings, 
seems  to  point  out  and  determine.  The  pictu¬ 
resqueness  of  the’work  is  wonderfully  increased  by 
the  rich  arrangement  of  the  drapery  ;  this  is 
remarkably  sculpturesque  and  beautiful  in  its 
forms ;  the  folds  are  numerous,  but  they  are 
not  complicated,  and  fall  naturally. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Theed  are  almost  invariably 
of  an  historical  character,  either  sacred  or  pro¬ 
fane.  Among  the  former  are  his  statue  of 
“ Rebekah,”  and  his  group  of  the  “Prodigal 
Son,”  the  latter  engraved  in  the  Art- Journal  two 
or  three  years  since;  he  has  also  sculptured 
some  monumental  groups  of  a  high  character, 
as  well  as  two  fine  bas-reliefs,  from  English  his¬ 
tory,  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

His  statue  of  “Ruth”  has  been  reproduced 
in  porcelain  by  Mi'.  Alderman  Copeland. 
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PROVINCIAL  EXHIBITIONS. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  ACADEMY. 

THE  THIRTY-FIRST. 


If  the  modern  Tyre  is  making  amazing  pro¬ 
gress  in  commerce— the  basis  of  her  material 
prosperity — it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  she 
is  also  going  steadily  onward  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  of  those  arts  which 
minister  to  the  refinement  of  social  and  private 
life.  Year  after  year  have  we  been  delighted  to 
see  that  her  academy  has  been  gathering  around 
it  elements  of  strength ;  and  that  its  position 
at  the  present  time  is  such  as  to  need  no 
indulgence  or  apology,  but  on  the  contrary  that 
it  puts  forth  such  an  array  of  talent  as  openly 
challenges  confidence  and  respect.  Since  its 
first  appeal  to  the  public  as  an  exhibiting 
society,  a  generation  has  passed  away,  and  it 
now  enters  upon  a  new  term  of  life,  invigorated 
by  past  experience,  and  full  of  hope  for  its 
future.  In  the  exhibition  of  this  year,  consist¬ 
ing  of  839  specimens  in  all,  many  valuable 
pictures  are  displayed,  some  of  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  of  our  artists  being  contributors ; 
and  while  works  of  a  trashy  character,  such  as 
were  formerly  tolerated,  upon  occasions,  as 
filling-up  material,  to  complete  a  tout  ensemble, 
have  totally  disappeared,  those  of  even  an 
indifferent  class  seem  to  be  a  gradually  vanishing 
quantity. 

But — to  our  work  of  examination. 

On  entering  the  First  Room,  and  following 
the  order  of  the  catalogue,  the  attention  is 
arrested  at  the  very  first  number  to  ‘  Nature 
and  her  Children,  Reason  and  Love,’  by  N.  J. 
Crowley,  R.H.A.,  a  large  and  impressive  picture, 
in  style  and  tone  apparently  aiming  at  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  spirit  of  Rubens  with  the  colour 
of  Etty.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  the 
principal  figure,  there  is  a  want  of  skilful  fore¬ 
shortening,  which  causes  the  joint,  connecting 
the  femur  with  the  pelvis,  to  appear  dislocated. 
This,  its  only  defect,  might,  we  opine,  be 
remedied  by  the  introduction  of  a  few  darkly- 
toned  shadings. 

Near  it  hangs  a  portrait  (No.  6.)  of  ‘Nassau 
Senior,  Esq.,’  by  II.  W.  Phillips,  unmannered  in 
design  and  pose,  and  forcibly  manipulated. 

No.  14,  ‘  Twl  Dhu,’  a  Welsh  scene,  from  the 
pencil  of  J.  W.  Oakes,  is  shut  in  by  rocks  and 
foliage,  which  are  powerfully  treated :  indeed, 
every  passage  has  been  profoundly  felt,  and  is 
described  with  great  force. 

No.  16,  ‘  Pool  on  the  Llugwy,’  by  A.  Hunt. 
A  quiet  nook,  lighted  in  the  foreground  by  a 
ripple  passing  over  the  stones.  The  placid 
“  pool  ”  is  everything  that  could  be  desired  ; 
and  but  that  the  trees  appear  somewhat  too 
coldly  green,  the  entire  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  unexceptionable. 

No.  22.  ‘  Fruit,  &c.’  W.  Duffield.  A  most 
successful  imitation  of  nature. 

No.  30.  ‘A  Medical  Consultation,’  T.  M.  Joy. 
Well  felt  and  vivacious  in  character.  The 
differing  opinions  of  the  assembled  members  of 
the  faculty  are  speakingly  expressed  ;  aud  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  whole  most  happily 
throw  out  the  several  individuals  of  the  group. 

No.  32,  under  the  title,  ‘  A  Brown  Study,’  by 
W.  Huggins,  is  depicted  an  ass,  contemplating 
some  ducks  in  a  pool  by  the  wayside.  The 
dull  wisdom  of  the  student  is  apparent  in  the 
opacity  of  his  eye ;  his  hairy  coat  is  presented 
in  all  its  picturesque  roughness,  and  the  body  is 
excellently  rounded  and  relieved,  as  well  as  fine 
in  colour.  In  No.  46,  ‘  The  Old  Forge,’  by 
the  same  artist,  the  animals  are  rendered  with 
equal  truth  and  spirit. 

No.  38.  ‘Stratford-upon-Avon,’  by  Mark  An¬ 
tony.  The  feeling  of  quietude,  mingled 'with 
the  “  gorgeous  gloom  ”  of  an  autumnal  day,  is 
most  successfully  described. 

No.  45.  ‘  Orestes  Pursued  by  the  Furies,’  C. 
Rolt.  A  scene  forcefully  depicted,  and  full  of 
vigorous  action.  The  eye  is  at  once  caught  by 
the  free  and  fearless  delineation  of  the  anatomy  of 
Orestes,  and  with  the  broad  and  graceful  casting 
of  the  drapery  which  floats  around  the  sister’s 
form.  A  richness  of  character  is  imparted  to 
the  picture  by  the  skilful  disposition  and 
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rendering  of  a  brazen  shield  behind  the  chief 
group.  It  is  a  sound  and  powerful  work. 

No.  48,  ‘  The  Doubt,’  by  H.  A.  Bowler, 
with,  as  an  illustration,  the  question  from  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel — “  Can  these  dry  bones  live  1  ” 
The  solemnity  which  ought  to  pervade  the 
composition  is  broken  up,  not  only  by  the 
glaring  greens  of  the  foliage,  per  se,  but  by  their 
being  so  ostentatiously  played  off  against  the 
scarlet  dress,  in  which  the  gay  young  lady  is 
bedight,  who  is  supposed  to  propound  the  ques¬ 
tion  while  leaning  over  a  gravestone.  Pity  that 
these  things  should  be  so  expressed  ;  for,  other¬ 
wise,  the  figure  is  well  drawn  and  posed,  and 
every  detail  in  the  scene  most  carefully  made  out. 

No.  51.  ‘Fast  Bind,  Fast  Find,’  by  James 
Pelham.  Under  this  quaint  title  is  depicted  an 
Italian  organ-boy,  asleep  by  the  wayside,  who, 
resolved  that  a  monkey,  the  companion  of  his 
wanderings,  shall  not  escape  during  the  siesta, 
has  carefully  fastened  the  animal’s  chain  to  his 
own  person.  The  story  is  successfully  told  ;  the 
expression  natural  and  true ;  the  quality  of 
colour  pure  and  transparent ;  and  the  executive 
of  exceeding  finish. 

No.  58,  ‘  The  Timber  Waggon,’  and  No.  60, 

‘  Snowdon,’  both  by  J.  Hoiilor,  are  pleasing 
bits.  In  the  former,  the  morning  effect  is  beau¬ 
tifully  pronounced ;  in  the  latter,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  of  careful  study  ;  but  the 
system  of  colouring  is  too  prismatic. 

No.  61,  ‘  Sty  head  Fall,  Borrowdale,’  J.  T. 
Walton,  is  an  example  of  that  kind  of  subject 
which  cuts  a  picture  into  two  parts.  The  artist 
has,  indeed,  made  the  best  of  it ;  but,  besides  the 
disunion  of  the  parts  by  the  cascade,  it  must  also 
be  said  that  the  general  tone  is  too  cold.  In  the 
front  of  the  picture  the  rocks  are  of  unquestion¬ 
able  substance;  and  the  stones  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  transparent  pool  are  deliciously  rendered. 

No.  62.  ‘The  Rosicrucians,’  W.  Douglas, 
R.S.A.  Of  precious  and  harmonious  colour,  and, 
altogether,  an  amazingly  elaborated  work  :  the 
book-shelves,  draperies,  old  carved  table  with 
its  cover,  the  globe,  the  spherical  crystal  flask, 
with  its  double  reflection  of  lights, — indeed,  all 
the  accessories  are  so  conscientiously  manipu¬ 
lated,  and  so  lustrous  in  tone,  as  to  be  worthy 
of  Gerhard  Douw. 

Of  the  late  Copley  Fielding’s  estimable  works 
there  are  three  examples,  the  most  desirable  of 
which  is  No.  72,  ‘  Scene  at  the  Entrance  of  New- 
haven  Harbour.’  The  prevalent  tone  is  dark, 
the  forms  of  the  water  such  as  are  seen  when  a 
gale  tears  up  the  waves,  rapid  motion  being 
splendidly  indicated ;  the  sea  and  sky  likewise 
are  well  matched  in  character,  both  truthfully 
bespeaking  the  influence  of  a  sweeping  gale. 

The  work  to  which  has  been  awarded  the 
Academy’s  prize  of  507  is  No.  74,  ‘Life  aud 
Death  of  Buckingham,’  by  A.  L.  Egg,  A.R.A. 
This  is  a  powerful  and  impressive  picture,  well 
known  to  our  readers,  and  eminently  deserving 
of  the  honour  which  it  has  received. 

Among  the  portraits,  those  of  ‘  Hugh  Pierce, 
Esq.’  (No.  75),  and  ‘Jos.  Hubback,  Esq.’  (No. 
80),  both  by  J.  Robertson,  are  to  be  noted  for 
their  breadth,  roundness,  and  vigorous  execu¬ 
tion.  If  the  artist  should  be  wittingly  adopting 
the  style  of  Sir  J.  Watson  Gordon,  let  him  be 
assured  that  he  cannot  follow  a  better  master. 

‘Portrait  of  a  Lady’  (No.  79),  W.  Box  all, 
A.R.A.,  is  graceful  and  unmannered  in  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  natural  in  colour,  except  in  the  hands, 
which  are  somewhat  too  pinky  ;  but  in  every 
part  it  is  marked  by  excellence  of  drawing. 

‘  Scene  from  Don  Quixote,’  J.  C.  Horsley  (No. 
86).  A  large  canvas  crowded  with  subject,  and 
happily  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the  quotation 
printed  in  the  catalogue.  The  dramatis  personce 
are  excellently  individualised,  and  the  ensemble 
of  vivid  reality.  Though  the  several  elements 
of  the  composition  are  each  perfect  in  itself,  they 
are  yet  so  admirably  moulded  and  combined  as 
to  bring  out  the  denouement  at  one  stroke, — ful¬ 
filling  the  Horatian  canon,  “  Sit  simplex  et 
uuum.”  The  executive,  too,  shows  a  style  of 
manipulation  the  most  elaborate. 

No.  95.  ‘The  Story-Teller,’  James  Smetham. 
An  oriental  subject,  cabinet  size,  well  conceived 
and  very  careful. 

No.  109,  ‘  Old  Well  in  Jersey,’  J.  Dearle,  is 
an  elaborate  translation  of  a  picturesque  locality. 


No.  113.  ‘Entrance  to  Kirby-Lonsdale,’  W.  G. 
Herdman.  An  unmistakeable  transcript  of 
nature. 

No.  118.  ‘The  Valley  of  Tyndrum,  Perth¬ 
shire,’  A.  W.  Williams.  A  large  and  meritorious 
work.  The  subject,  which  must  have  been  care¬ 
fully  selected,  shows  a  mass  of  boulders  in  the 
foreground,  solidly  treated,  a  rocky  path  running 
nearly  parallel  with  the  margin  of  the  water,  a 
group  of  cattle  in  the  centre,  mountains  skirting 
the  far-off  horizon,  lighted  up  with  sun-rays,  and 
others  in  mid-distance  sprinkled  with  purple 
heath,  and  placed  under  the  shadow  of  a  dark 
cloud.  The  atmospheric  effect  is  a  fine  render¬ 
ing  of  nature  ;  and,  indeed,  the  entire  subject  is 
impressively  described. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
contribute  from  the  Royal  Collection  F.  Leigh¬ 
ton’s  large  and  admirable  picture,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  ‘Procession  of  Cimabue’s  Madonna,’ 
and  which  was  noticed  by  us  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion.  It  deservedly  occupies  the  post  of  honour 
in  the  large  saloon. 

No.  131.  ‘Gooseberries  and  Currants,’  Miss 
Hunt.  Lusciously  described. 

No.  134.  ‘  Corou  Mill,  Anglesey,’  J.  W.  Oakes. 
Of  unpretending  material,  rendered  in  valuable 
colour,  rich,  deep,  and  telling,  reminding  one 
of  the  palette  of  the  late  Thompson,  of 
Duddingston. 

No.  149.  ‘  Llyn  Hydra,  North  Wales,’  W.  Pitt. 
A  fine  translation  of  a  stony  mountain  slope. 

No.  157.  ‘Cattle  on  the  Banks  of  a  River,’ 
F.  R.  Lee,  R.A.,  and  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A.  The 
scene,  evidently  a  Devonian  one,  characterised 
by  luxuriant  softness  in  banks,  foliage,  and  at¬ 
mosphere.  This  picture  was  recently  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy. 

Nos.  168  and  169,  two  views  in  Venice,  by  W. 
Callow,  are  carefully  and  firmly  pencilled,  and 
quite  worthy  of  Canaletti. 

No.  183.  ‘  An  Awkward  Position,’  A.  Soloman. 
Vis  comica  excellently  developed,  and  every  part 
of  the  well-filled  subject — landscape,  architec¬ 
ture,  and  figures — conscientiously  elaborated. 

No.  194.  ‘Birk  Crag,  near  Harrogate,’ G.  C. 
Stanfield.  The  eye  is  carried  from  an  emi¬ 
nence,  over  a  plain,  to  a  range  of  distant  hills  on 
the  horizon.  The  parts  are  well  united,  correctly 
placed  in  aerial  perspective,  and  the  whole  beau¬ 
tiful  in  colour. 

Edward  Duncan’s  ‘Summer  Moonlight’  (No. 
204),  showing  a  canal  lock  with  a  patch  of  still 
water,  is  a  deliciously  felt  little  bit ;  so  also  is 
the  same  artist’s  ‘  Distant  View  of  Osborne  ’  (No. 
641),  the  sea-shore  of  which  is  exquisitely  true 
to  nature. 

No.  217.  ‘  Crossing  the  Ferry,’  the  late  E. 
Williams,  Sen.  A  calm  moonlight  effect,  in  the 
lamented  artist’s  happiest  manner. 

No.  218.  ‘View  in  Tilgate  Forest,’ the  late 
Copley  Fielding.  Translated  with  intense 
natural  truth. 

Mr.  Millais,  A.R.A.,  has  sent  his  impressive 
work,  ‘  The  Rescue  ’  (No.  224),  of  which  we 
spoke  on  a  previous  occasion.  In  its  present 
position  its  high  character  is  fully  maintained. 

No.  233.  ‘  The  Road  to  the  Homestead,’  J.  S. 
Raven.  An  elaborate  work,  beautiful  in  colour, 
and  firmly  pencilled.  A  waggon,  laden  with 
sheaves,  is  described  as  crossing  a  rivulet  in  a 
woody  lane,  the  objective  being  of  the  most  pictu¬ 
resque  character,  and  most  skilfully  treated.  Rich 
dark  masses  of  foliage  are  broken  up  in  parts  by 
pencils  of  sun-rays,  the  chief  light  being  focussed 
on  the  waggon  and  its  team.  Decaying  branches, 
worked  with  marvellous  truth  to  nature,  enrich 
the  left  side  of  the  picture  ;  and  the  reflections 
in  the  quiet  pool,  from  the  lower  boughs,  are 
more  like  reality  than  an  imitation.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  noble  work  ;  yet  we  may  be  permitted 
to  hint  that  the  darker  parts  of  the  foliage  are 
somewhat  opaque,  and  would  be  vastly  improved 
by  a  few  additional  crisp  touches  of  leafing  in  a 
lighter  tone,  especially  in  the  direct  centre  of 
the  picture. 

No.  270.  ‘An  Avenue  in  Hatfield  Park,’ H. 
Jutsum.  The  large  umbrageous  trees  impres¬ 
sively  presented.  Ail  the  parts  are  skilfully 
united,  and  the  style  of  work  is  one  of  decided 
force,  as  well  as  of  high  finish. 

As  a  literal  imitation  of  nature,  seldom  has 
there  been  exhibited  any  work  superior  to  No. 
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275,  ‘An  Old  Mill— Hoar  Frost,’  by  Charles 
B  i!  an  white.  The  subject  is  a  winter  scene,  in 
which  is  brought  forward  a  picturesque  old 
mill,  flanked  by  naked  trees,  and  precipitous 
broken  banks.  As  a  landscape,  this  work  is  as 
fine  as  anything  in  the  rooms. 

No.  286.  A  rendering  of  the  ‘Apothecary  in 
“  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  ’  W.  J.  Grant.  Carefully 
pencilled,  but  perhaps  too  complicated  in  its 
objective. 

No.  293.  ‘Fruit,’  Wu.  Mitchell.  So  excel¬ 
lent  as  to  be  almost  equal  to  Lance. 

No.  296.  ‘  The  Soldier  Returned,’  J.  Bucha¬ 
nan.  The  sympathy  deeply  felt,  and  touchingly 
expressed,  and  the  executive  careful,  yet  free 
and  masterly. 

No.  299.  ‘  Otter  Hunting  on  the  Conwy,’  J.  P. 
Pettit.  Somewhat  spotty,  but  in  parts  excel¬ 
lent  ;  the  darkly-toned  pool,  for  example,  is  very 
fine. 

No.  332,  ‘Still  Life,’  G.  Wood,  is  chiefly  a 
rendering  of  well-known  plaster  groups,  ‘  Cupid 
and  Psyche,”  “  The  Thornpicker,’  &c.,  represented 
under  glass  shades,  the  whole  being  made  out 
with  a  particularity  and  clearness  worthy  of 
Metzu. 

No.  335.  ‘The  Last  Supper,’  J.  Archer, 
R.S.A.  In  this  composition  the  system  of 
agroupment  is  sound,  and  the  pose  of  the  several 
figures  natural ;  but  the  quietude  and  solemnity 
of  the  scene  disagreeably  broken  by  the  glaring 
scarlet  robe  in  which  the  Saviour  is  enveloped. 

No.  340.  ‘Scene  in  the  Valley  of  the  Lleddr,’ 
H.  B.  Willis.  A  large  and  interesting  canvas. 
The  rocky  hills  in  middle  distance  are  de- 
cribed  in  a  clear  and  lovely  tone ;  and  the 
cattle,  which  come  off  from  a  green  eminence  on 
the  left,  are  as  effectively  grouped,  and  as  fine 
in  colour  as  needs  be  desired  ;  while  the  rocks, 
water,  flood-worn  banks,  and  the  pebbly  spit  in 
the  centre  foreground,  are  truth  itself.  The 
whole  picture  is  characterised  by  wondrous 
depth  and  power. 

No.  346.  ‘  Venice,’  E.  Pritchett.  A  specimen 
of  colour  the  clearest,  and  of  pencilling  the 
most  elaborate. 

>  No.  347.  ‘  Hours  of  Idleness.’  Under  this 
title,  the  artist,  G.  W.  Horlor,  has  described 
a  bitch  and  puppies  at  play,  with  a  free  and 
pleasing  pencil. 

No.  353.  ‘A  Passing  Storm,’ F.  H.  Henshaw. 
A  forest  glade,  nobly  treated ;  the  gnarled 
trunks  and  arms  of  the  old  oaks  drawn  with 
natural  truth,  and  their  masses  developed  with 
crispness  and  power. 

No.  356.  ‘Deer  Hounds,’  G.  Armfield.  Full 
of  talent,  and  worthy  of  a  better  place  than  the 
top  of  the  wall  near  the  ceiling.  No.  373,  ‘  The 
Tired  Gamekeeper,’  by  the  same  artist.  An  in¬ 
terior  with  dogs  and  game,  all  of  natural  truth, 
and  of  the  most  careful  pencilling. 

W.  and  F.  Underhill  have  sent  a  few  speci¬ 
men  of  their  charming  productions ;  among 
which  is  No.  124, ‘The  Little  Gleaner,’ by  F. 
Underhill,  hung  too  high  to  be  satisfactorily 
examined,  but  seemingly  possessed  of  those 
valuable  properties  which  usually  characterise 
works  under  this  name.  No.  357,  ‘  The  Present,’ 
F.  Underhill,  shows  a  lad  with  a  pony,  in  front 
of  a  cottage  ornee,  ‘  the  present  ’  consisting  of 
divers  head  of  game,  effectively  grouped,  and 
finished  with  a  free  and  mellow  pencil.  No. 
370,  ‘Cupid  and  Psyche,’  by  W.  Underhill, 
pleasing  as  a  composition,  and  displaying  an 
effective  arrangement  of  colour,  apparently 
driven  with  a  broad,  full-fed  brush. 

No.  365.  ‘  Incident  in  the  Desert,’  J.  A. 
Houston,  R.S.A.  An  Arab  chief,  a  noble 
figure,  stands  beside  his  dead  horse,  painted 
under  the  effect  of  a  sweltering  atmosphere. 
The  level  stretch  of  sandy  desolation,  melting 
through  yellows  and  reds  into  a  purple  distance, 
from  its  tone  and  treatment,  immediately  calls 
up  the  remembrance  of  the  gifted  Muller,  whose 
strength  was  amply  developed  in  the  portraiture 
of  such  scenes.  Mr.  Houston’s  realisation  of 
the  “  incident  ”  is  highly  creditable,  and  full  of 
promise. 

No.  369.  ‘  Eel  Bucks  on  the  Thames,  after  a 
Shower,’  H.  J.  Boddington.  The  foliage,  water, 
and  water-plants  are  all  described  with  the 
artist’s  acknowledged  executive  power.  Of 
special  excellence  is  his  realisation  of  the  stony 


path,  which  leads  the  eye  from  the  foreground 
into  the, mass  of  foliage  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture;  but,  perhaps,  the  crowning  beauty  is 
the  atmospheric  effect,  which  indicates  a  very 
careful  study  of  nature.  Equally  noteworthy 
are  two  other  Thames  subjects,  by  the  same 
artist:  Nos.  376  and  693,  especially  the  former, 
which  is  a  delightfully  felt  transcript  of  a 
‘  Summer  Morning,’  and  very  careful. 

No.  374.  ‘Near  Linton — Coast  of  Devonshire,’ 
Alfred  Clint.  Sea  beach  with  rocks,  whose 
substance  and  solidity  are  faithfully  rendered. 
The  treatment  of  sunlight  is  of  powerful,  natural 
truth. 

No.  375.  ‘The  Sound  in  the  Shell,’  A.  Wool- 
mer.  A  maiden  and  youth,  pleasingly  expressed, 
and  brought  forward  in  tender  and  transparent 
colour. 

Wm.  Gale’s  ‘  Griselda,’  No.  379,  tells  her  story 
pathetically  and  effectively ;  while  H.  C.  Selous 
has  been  equally  successful  in  another  vein,  in 
No.  377,  wherein  he  brings  out  merriment  from 
the  well-known  passage  in  “  Gil  Bias,”  in  which 
the  hero  relates  the  adventures  of  the  King  to 
the  licentiate  Sedello. 

No.  380,  ‘Dysart,  Coast  of  Fife,’  S.  Bough,  is 
the  very  best  example  we  have  yet  seen  of  this 
artist’s  fertile  pencil.  The  picture  is  a  true  por¬ 
trait  of  the  place  whose  name  it  bears,  and  the 
accessories,  which  are  introduced  upon  the  beach, 
are  precisely  those  which  may  every  day  be  seen 
in  the  locality.  The  roll  of  the  waves  over  the 
shingle  is  perfection  ;  the  boats  are  all  tellingly 
placed  in  the  composition,  and,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  are  correct  in  drawing :  allusion  is  now 
made  to  the  vessel  in  the  foreground,  which 
needs  an  addition  of  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  to  the  fulness  of  the  curve  of  her  port-bow, 
which  would  make  the  drawing  all  right.  Every 
other  passage  of  the  picture,  both  in  design  and 
colour,  is  precisely  what  it  ought  to  be. 

No.  402.  “  Un  Premiere  Succes,’  Fausten 
Besson.  Fish — of  strict  natural  truth. 

No.  404.  ‘  Inch  Colme,’  R.  S.  Lauder,  R.S.A. 
Not  in  the  artist’s  line,  and  by  no  means  a 
favourable  specimen  of  his  fine  talent.  We  guess 
he  has  made  a  study  of  the  locality,  looking 
forward  to  its  introduction  in  some  piece  of 
genre  or  history  to  be  hereafter  painted. 

No.  405.  ‘A  View  of  Oran,’  W.  Wyld.  A 
large  and  elaborate  work,  representing  a  narrow 
port  or  bight,  shut  in  by  high  land,  right  and 
left,  and  painted  under  a  blazing  sunset  effect. 
Coasting  craft  of  the  country,  faultless  in  draw¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  in  colour,  are  grouped  on  either 
side,  and  effectively  make  out  the  subject-matter 
of  the  picture.  There  is  a  world  of  work  on 
this  fine  canvas,  which,  both  in  details  and  general 
result,  is  altogether  satisfactory. 

W.  C.  Thomas’s  ‘Rivalry,’  No.  411,  is  a  subject 
large,  ambitious,  and  successful. 

John  J.  Wilson  (hitherto  better  known  as 
John  Wilson,  Jun.)  contributes  three  of  his  clever 
marine  subjects,  all  of  which  are  freshly  and 
spiritedly  touched.  His  ‘  Fishing-Boats  off  the 
Coast  of  Etretat,’  No.  413,  is  beautiful  in  tone 
as  in  the  forms  of  the  moving  sea,  and  though 
only  slight,  is  yet  a  most  effective  picture. 

There  are  four  specimens  of  the  pencil  of  J. 
Zeitter,  in  the  usual  manner  of  that  industrious 
artist. 

C.  Vacher  has  sent  a  rich  and  glowing  ‘  View 
in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,’  No.  437 ;  and — perhaps 
as  a  contrast — a  carefully-pencilled  ‘  View  of 
Linlithgow  Palace,’  No.  554,  which  is  brought 
forward  in  the  cool  tone. 

No.  467,  ‘  Castle  of  Ehrenberg,’  by  Mrs.  Oliver, 
and  No.  471,  ‘Dom  Kirche,  Wurzburg,’  by  Wm. 
Callow,  are  both  of  them  most  carefully  worked, 
and  the  general  result  satisfactory. 

The  marine  subjects  of  J.  Callow,  of  London, 
are  among  the  best  of  their  class,  whether  con¬ 
sidered  quoad  their  admirable  drawing,  forceful 
colour,  or  excellent  general  effect.  In  his  ‘  Dis¬ 
tant  View  of  Edinburgh  from  the  Frith  of  Forth,’ 
No.  592,  the  effect  is  that  of  half  a  gale,  with  a 
showery  sky,  which  places  the  shipping  and 
small  craft  in  picturesque  action,  excellently 
brings  out  their  varied  yet  harmonious  tints,  and 
imparts  a  fine  running  movement  to  the  sea. 
The  details  of  the  city  in  the  distance  are  well 
nigh  covered  up  by  a  “  Scotch  mist,”  out  of 
which  peeps  the  crown  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  while 


the  outlines  of  the  neighbouring  heights — Salis¬ 
bury  Crags  and  Calton  Hill— are  delightfully 
indicated  under  the  shadow  of  the  dark,  passing 
cloud.  The  atmospheric  effects  on  the  land  are 
pronounced  with  power  and  beauty,  and  the 
forms  of  the  sea — avoiding  the  common  abortion 
of  the  cauliflower  top— speak  truthfully  of  rapid 
motion  under  the  influence  of  a  snoring  breeze. 

There  are  examples  of  architectural  subjects 
from  the  clever  pencils  of  J.  Nash,  Jun.,  J.  Dob¬ 
bin,  and  W.  G.  Herdman  ;  ‘  Fruit  and  Still-Life,’ 
by  the  Misses  Huggins  and  W.  E.  D.  Stewart  ; 
‘Flowers,’  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Bartholomew, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Duffield  ;  all  of  which 
are  highly  respectable.  But  there  is  one  speci¬ 
men  of  this  class  which  must  be  particularised, 
that  by  George  Lance,  with  the  title  ‘  Nature 
and  Art,’  and  numbered  575.  It  consists  of  two 
oval  compartments,  the  former  displaying  a 
luscious  bunch  of  grapes,  with  other  fruits, 
rounded  and  transparent,  and  so  successfully 
realising  nature,  as  to  be  almost  palpable  to  touch ; 
the  other  a  transcript  of  a  jewel-casket,  some  of 
the  most  precious  of  the  gems,  in  all  their  ela¬ 
borate  setting,  being  arranged  temptingly  over 
the  side  of  the  case,  their  most  minute  details 
sparklingly  delineated,  every  article  being  pen¬ 
cilled  d  merveille.  The  two  compartments  form 
a  pure  and  precious  work,  which,  for  transparence 
and  consummate  finish,  may  challenge  compari¬ 
son  with  even  the  most  elaborate  efforts  of  the 
Dutch  masters. 

The  Sculpture  we  must  decline  to  notice  in 
detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  its  character 
scarcely  reaches  to  mediocrity.  This  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  for,  until  a  suitable  apartment,  properly 
lighted,  shall  have  been  provided  for  this  im¬ 
portant  section  of  Art,  it  were  vain  to  expect 
our  sculptors  to  contribute  any  of  their  valuable 
efforts.  Their  productions  are  surely  entitled 
to  a  treatment  more  generous  than  has  hitherto 
been  accorded  to  them.  If  Painting  and  Sculp¬ 
ture  be  in  reality  sister  Arts,  let  them  be  prac¬ 
tically  recognised  as  such  at  our  public  exhibi¬ 
tions,  by  being  placed  as  far  as  possible  on  an 
equality. 

Besides  those  paintings  which  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  notice,  there  are  many  others 
contained  in  this  excellent  exhibition,  and  of 
whose  character  we  have  voluminous  notes,  but 
the  state  of  our  columns  obliges  us  to  hold  our 
hand. 
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The  present  collection  is  the  very  best  we  have 
ever  seen  displayed  in  this  gallery.  It  consists 
in  all  of  694  works,  the  great  mass  of  them  of 
undoubted  talent,  with  scarcely  a  single  example 
of  the  mediocre.  Both  in  oil  and  water-colour 
painting,  never,  perhaps,  has  a  more  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  modem  works  been  brought  together 
in  the  provinces.  Certain  of  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Liverpool  Academy’s  Exhibition, 
were  already  known  to  us  from  their  having 
been  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

In  the  First  Room,  ‘  A  Day’s  Sport  in  the 
Highlands,’  No.  1,  W.  Underhill,  fulfils,  iu 
natural  truth  of  description,  as  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  its  objective,  the  expectation  created  by 
its  title  :  the  human  figures,  the  pony,  and  the 
varied  specimens  of  game,  are  brought  forward 
from  a  broken,  rocky  background,  with  excellent 
force  and  solidity,  and,  without  being  garish, 
are  rich  and  telling  in  colour. 

‘  Mr.  Shandy  and  the  Tailor,’  No.  7,  A.  El¬ 
more,  A.R.A.  The  persons  characteristically 
delineated,  and  placed  under  a  most  effective 
arrangement  of  light. 

‘View  in  Derbyshire,’  No.  10,  Miss  B.  Nas¬ 
myth.  An  example  of  sweet  and  careful 
pencilling. 

‘Christ  Weeping  over  Jerusalem,’  No.  12,  A. 
Scheffer,  is  not  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
this  gifted  artist  ;  and,  though  it  be  impressive 
in  character,  it  does  not  displace  in  our  esteem 
the  noble  work,  with  the  same  title,  by  Sir  C. 
Eastlake,  P.R.A.,  an  engraving  from  which  has 
been  published  in  the  Art-Journal. 


‘The  Avenue,  Guy’s  Cliff,”  No.  15,  J.  D. 
Wingfield.  The  group  of  figures  treated  some¬ 
what  a,  la  Watteau,  and  very  careful,  and  the 
landscape  with  much  more  of  natural  truth  than 
is  usually  observable  in  the  works  of  that  French 
master. 

‘  In  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,’  No.  16,  A. 
W.  Williams  ;  a  large  and  well-filled  canvas,  the 
objective  a  powerful  description  of  a  scene  in 
the  more  northern  parts  of  the  ‘  land  of  the 
mountain  and  the  flood.’  The  forms  of  the 
boulders  in  the  foreground,  the  markings  of 
their  granulation  and  fissures,  bespeak  the 
author’s  acquaintance  with  geology ;  and  the 
happy  manner  in  which  one  mass  of  mountain  is 
made  to  carry  off  another — measuring,  as  it 
were,  every  mile  of  the  distance— proves  how 
close  has  been  the  artist's  reading  of  Nature.  It 
is  a  noble  work. 

F.  Y.  Hurlstone’s  ‘Goatherds  of  the  Abruzzi,’ 
No.  17.  Of  vigorous  truth,  and  in  much  better 
colour  than  usual. 

‘Dutch  Coast  Scene,’  No.  20,’ E.  W.  Cooke, 
A.R.A.  If  the  general  visitor  can  estimate  the 
pictorial  effect  of  Mr.  Cooke’s  marine  subjects, 
the  eye  and  mind  of  the  sea-goer  are  delighted 
with  the  drawing,  tone,  and  texture  of  the  ob¬ 
jective,  finding  peculiar  relish  in  tracing  the 
nautical  correctness  with  which  every  detail  is 
made  out,  and  the  truth  and  impress  with  which 
the  shipping  and  craft  are  disposed  in  his  com¬ 
positions.  The  present  is  an  excellent  example. 

Of  G.  E.  Hicks’s  ‘  Hark,  the  Lark  at  Heaven’s 
Gate  Sings  !  ’  No.  23,  which  was  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  we  have  already  spoken  ;  and  a 
renewed  acquaintance  with  it  only  serves  to 
deepen  our  sense  of  its  sterling  merit. 

T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A.,  ‘  Landscape  and  Cattle,’ 
No.  28,  is  a  work  in  his  usual  manner,  which 
will  sustain  the  artist’s  well-earned  reputation.’ 

No.  29,  ‘  Distant  View  of  St.  Michael’s  Mount,’ 
J.  Callow,  partakes  of  the  attributes  which 
qualify  those  works  by  the  same  artist,  which 
are  noticed  in  our  report  of  the  Liverpool 
Academy’s  Exhibition. 

H.  O’Neil’s  ‘  Return  of  the  Wanderer,’  No.  31. 
A  large  work,  full  of  subject,  solemnly  felt, 
brought  forward  in  a  sound  arrangement  of 
colour,  and  most  minutely  elaborated. 

No.  35.  ‘  Temple  of  Bassae,  Arcadia,’  E.  Lear. 
The  objective  of  unquestionable  substance — the 
treatment  broad  and  impressive. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.,  sends  his  well- 
known  ‘  Random  Shot,’  No.  42,  a  work  intensely 
felt,  and,  we  need  scarcely  say,  of  wondrous 
executive  power. 

T.  F.  Marshall’s  fine  picture,  ‘The  Arrest 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  Family,’  No.  47,  is  a 
favourable  specimen  of  what  may  be  achieved  in 
the  walk  of  history,  when  the  workings  of  the 
artist’s  intellect  and  will  are  consentaneous.  The 
incident  is  strikingly  imagined,  and  vigorously 
expressed. 

Of  W.  Linton’s  ‘  Ruins  of  the  Castellum  of 
the  Aqueduct  at  Rome,’  No.  48,  we  have  merely 
to  repeat,  in  brief,  our  formerly  expressed 
opinion  :  that  it  is  very  fine  as  a  subject,  ren¬ 
dered  in  mellow  and  harmonious  tint,  and  of 
firm  and  decided  manipulation. 

No.  53.  ‘Jacob’s  Well,’  J.  F.  Herring.  Not 
only  are  the  horses  and  camels  correctly  de¬ 
signed,  natural  in  pose,  and  of  his  well-known 
executive  skill ;  but  the  glowing  atmosphere  is 
delightfully  pronounced,  and  there  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  feeling  throughout  the  entire  work,  for 
the  capacity  of  realising  which,  the  public  in 
general  had  not  given  the  artist  the  credit  of 
which  he  has  herein  proved  himself  to  be 
deserving. 

No.  65,  by  E.  F.  Holt,  appears  without  a 
definite  title,  but  is  evidently  intended  as  a  de¬ 
scription  of  “  Prometheus  Chained.”  The  figure 
of  the  Titan  is  in  the  nude,  with  the  usual  ad¬ 
juncts  ;  and  the  artist’s  anatomical  knowledge 
and  careful  study  of  the  life,  as  well  as  his 
mastery  of  colour,  are  evident  in  the  design,  the 
admirable  foreshortening,  and  the  round  and 
vigorous,  yet  elaborate  treatment. 

No.  72.  ‘  Spring,’  T.  Webster,  R.A.  A  de¬ 
lightfully  felt  cabinet  specimen,  the  subject 
(juveniles)  grouped  and  brought  forward  with 
the  artist’s  usual  excellence,  in  a  rural  landscape, 
and  the  whole  of  precious  colour  and  finish. 
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No.  77,  ‘  Grace  before  Meat,’  and  No.  90, 
‘  Grace  after  Meat,’  T.  Earl.  In  each  has  the 
artist  described  a  rough-haired  terrier,  bringing 
out  in  his  pose  and  expression  a  very  clever  and 
amusing  realisation  of  the  titles. 

No.  78.  ‘Hearty  Welcome,’  G.  B.  O'Neill. 
A  common  incident  in  English  rustic  life, 
thoroughly  felt,  in  nice  colour,  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  described. 

No.  85.  ‘  Evening  on  the  Prairie,’  J.  W.  Glass. 
Three  mounted  settlers  on  the  look-out,  painted 
under  an  effect  of  level  sunlight,  very  really 
translated,  subject  and  treatment  concurring  in 
the  production  of  an  estimable  work. 

No.  86.  ‘  Early  Morning  on  the  Thames,’  H.  J. 
Boddington.  Picturesque  and  pleasing  in  sub¬ 
ject,  and  its  value  enhanced  by  intelligent  treat¬ 
ment.  The  surface  is  of  exceeding  finish. 

No.  91.  ‘  Maria  Tricks  Malvolio,’  W.  P.  Frith, 
R.A.  A  vividly  natural  interpretation  of  the 
passage  quoted  in  the  catalogue,  manipulated 
with  exceeding  care,  and  in  colour  round,  bril¬ 
liant,  and  harmonious. 

No.  95.  ‘  Crossing  the  Brook,’  J.  Linn  ell. 
Subjects  under  this  title  have  been  often  treated, 
and  with  diverse  interpretations ;  but  here,  at 
least,  brought  forward  in  a  manner  by  no 
means  common-place  : — a  horse  and  cart  in  a 
rough,  wooded  hollow,  the  work  of  an  original 
mind  and  hand,  instructed  by  nature  and  nature 
only. 

No.  99.  ‘Fishing-Boats  leaving  Howth,’  E. 
Hayes,  A.R.H.A.  Correct  in  drawing,  and  freshly 
and  spiritedly  touched. 

No.  100.  ‘Barmouth  Sands,’  A.  Clint.  A 
splendid  breezy  sky,  with  rolling  grey  clouds, 
flinging  shadows  upon  the  sandy  beach,  figures 
and  all  accessories  kindred  to  the  place  skilfully 
introduced  and  cleanly  finished. 

No.  101.  ‘Mountain  Solitude,’  W.  Underhill. 
A  young  woman  sitting  beneath  a  rocky  bank, 
apparently 

“  in  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free,” 

naturally  felt,  and  painted  with  commendable 
solidity  and  depth. 

J.  S.  Raven,  a  young  artist  who  is  making 
rapid  way  in  the  right  direction,  has  sent  a 
woody  landscape,  No.  107,  with  the  title,  ‘  The 
Heronry,  Windsor  Forest,’  which  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  charactered  paintings  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  whether  for  the  richness,  depth,  and  har¬ 
mony  of  its  tints,  its  elevated  feeling,  its  intense 
realisation  of  natural  objects,  or  its  masterly 
executive.  The  author  is  in  the  right  course, 
and  with  constant  and  careful  reading  of  nature, 
must  eventually  take  a  high  position  in  the 
school  of  English  landscapists. 

With  many  works  in  this  fine  collection  cir¬ 
cumstances  oblige  us  to  deal  more  briefly  than 
we  could  wish,  and  without  farther  explanation 
we  proceed  to  say  that  W.  Parrott’s  ‘  Port  of 
Genoa,’  No.  108,  is  a  large  canvas  with  a  diversi¬ 
fied  range  of  objective,  the  whole  being  skilfully 
and  elaborately  rendered. 

‘  Castle  of  Elt,’  No.  112,  Mrs.  W.  Oliver,  clear 
in  colour  and  vigorous  in  execution. 

In  No.  114,  ‘  The  Swoon  of  Endymion,’  J.  G. 
Naish,  the  bevy  of  nude  nymphs  are  freely  de¬ 
signed,  gracefully  grouped,  the  fleshes  clear  in 
tone  and  worked  with  amenity,  and  all  the  ac¬ 
cessories  made  intelligently  subordinate  and  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  main  action. 

W.  H.  Hunt’s  ‘Valentine  rescuing  Sylvia  from 
Proteus,’  No.  115,  is  beautiful  in  outline,  but 
perhaps  somewhat  “  painty,”  and  savouring  too 
strongly  of  the  hardness  of  pre-Raphaelitism. 

‘Sunny  Moments,’  No.  119,  J.  Mogford.  A 
Devonshire  beach  scene,  deliciously  described, 
and  faithfully  realising  the  title. 

‘The  Sylvan  Spring,’  No.  120,  R.  Redgrave, 
R.A.,  seemingly  a  composition,  and  of  exceeding 
refinement.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  want  of  crisp¬ 
ness  in  the  system  of  leafing — if  system  it  be. 

‘  The  Parade,  Tunbridge  Wells,’  No.  124,  C.  R. 
Stanley.  How  solid,  and  how  really  translated 
are  the  trees  of  the  Old  Walk,  presented  in 
shadow.  Nothing  could  be  more  true  to  nature 
and  to  the  place. 

‘English  Gamekeeper,’  No.  128,  and  ‘Scotch 
Gamekeeper,’  No.  131,  a  pair,  by  R.  Ansdell, 
nationally  individualised,  and  with  all  their  varied 
adjuncts  produced  in  round  and  telling  colour, 
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elaborately  worked  and  most  skilfully  disposed. 
In  the  former  subject  there  is  a  dead  hare,  which 
is  so  realised  and  relieved  that  it  seems  capable 
of  being  lifted  from  the  canvas  :  if  any  similar 
object  have  hitherto  been  more  truthfully  de¬ 
scribed,  we  have  never  seen  it. 

No.  130.  ‘  Ruins  of  St.  Catherine,  near  Guil¬ 
ford,’  G.  Cole.  A  sunny  effect,  described  with 
natural  truth.  The  water  flowing  under  the 
rustic  bridge  is  absolute  perfection,  and  the  eye 
is  seduced,  as  it  were,  over  the  sweetly  graduated 
distances,  every  object  being  so  truly  placed  in 
aerial  perspective. 

No.  142.  ‘  Scene  near  Inysybuth,  S.  Wales,’  J. 
Tennant.  An  upright  wooded  lane,  very  care¬ 
ful,  and  of  great  purity  of  tone. 

A  work  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.,  entitled,  gene¬ 
rally,  ‘  From  the  “  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  ’ 
No.  144,  is  crowded  with  subject,  of  marvellous 
invention,  embodying  rampant  mischief  and 
drollery,  and  in  every  passage  teeming  with  the 
luxuriance  of  Shakspeare’s  wondrous  fancy.  On 
reading  this  clever  work,  and  calling  to  mind 
others  which  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
magic  pencil,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  inference 
that  from  this  origin  have  been  reflected  some, 
at  least,  of  the  images  so  successfully  remodelled 
by  a  cotemporary  artist.  This  fine  work  having 
been  purchased  by  the  Messrs.  Agnew,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  we  trust  that  it  is  their  intention  to 
engrave  it  for  publication. 

The  most  successful  effort  of  Sidney  R.  Percy’s 
pencil,  that  we  have  as  yet  seen,  is  ‘  A  View  on 
the  Llydyr,  North  Wales,’  No.  155.  In  subject  it 
resembles  those  scenes  which  the  artist  habi¬ 
tually  paints,  and  in  which  he  is  followed  by  his 
relative,  Mr.  A.  W.  Williams.  In  the  centre  is 
a  mountain  tarn,  with  adjuncts  of  rocks,  cattle, 
&c.  Stretching  athwart  a  quiet  pool,  is  a  range 
of  large  stones,  whose  family  is  so  accurately 
defined  that  the  picture  might  be  used,  instead 
of  the  natural  objects,  as  an  illustration  in  a 
lecture  by  Murchison,  Sedgwick  or  Phillips.  No 
imitation  could  possibly  be  more  truthful. 

J.  V.  Gibson's  ‘  Travelling  Tinker,’  No.  166,  is 
happily  felt,  and  finished  with  a  Dutch  elaborate¬ 
ness. 

‘  The  First  of  September,’  No.  168,  E.  J.  Kee¬ 
ling,  is  nice  in  colour  and  natural  in  expression. 
The  pose  and  passion  of  the  dogs  “  setting  ” 
are  excellently  described. 

Nos.  187  and  259,  by  J.  A.  Hahmersley, 
F.S.A.,  are  transcripts  of  Derbyshire  scenes,  in 
which  the  natural  structure  of  the  limestone  and 
tufa  rocks  is  correctly  rendered.  The  broad¬ 
leaved  plants  abounding  in  such  localities,  are 
freely  and  powerfully  pencilled,  and  the  genei’al 
characteristics  of  the  scenery  faithfully  depicted. 

No.  195.  ‘Drawing  for  the  Militia,’ J.  Phil¬ 
lip.  A  large,  crowded  canvas,  full  of  bustle  and 
exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  sentiment  and  cha¬ 
racter,  every  part  being  carefully  made  out. 

No.  218,  by  C.  Earles,  an  illustration  of 
‘  Then  said  he  to  the  disciple,  behold  thy 
mother,’  is  deeply  felt  and  delightly  expressed, 
free  and  eloquent  in  outline,  and  of  the  most 
careful  executive. 

No.  219.  ‘Old  Windmill,  Coast  of  Holland,’ 
A.  Montague.  In  subject  and  tone  it  resembles 
the  works  of  the  late  John  Wilson,  but  the 
feeling  is  one  of  greater  refinement,  and  the 
manipulation  much  more  careful  than  was  usual 
with  that  clever  artist. 

No.  225.  ‘Edinburgh  from  Arthur’s  Seat,’  S. 
Bough.  Very  like  the  place,  and,  with  a 
greater  amount  of  warm,  positive  colour  in  the 
excellently  drawn  foreground,  would  be  an 
effective  picture. 

No.  227.  ‘  Anxiety,’ R.  Carrick.  A  bit  of  pure 
nature,  touchingly  rendered. 

No.  233.  ‘  The  Fairies’  Glen,  on  the  Conwy,’ 
J.  P.  Pettit.  A  circular  canvas  of  ambitious 
dimensions :  the  river  bed  impressively  de¬ 
scribed,  under  a  mysterious  atmospheric  effect, 
such  as  may  be  conceived  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  revels  of  the  alleged  supernatural 
habitues  of  the  scene.  The  whole  is  of  the 
most  careful  finish. 

In  ‘The  Cabin  Door,’  by  J.  J.  Hill,  the 
common  incident  of  a  rustic  girl  giving  a  drink 
to  a  child,  is  made  important  by  the  pleasing 
expression,  as  well  as  by  intelligent  and  careful 
treatment. 
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J.  Danby’s  ‘Carnarvon  Castle,’  No.  248, is  like 
the  place,  and  pronounced  effectively  under 
a  warm  telling  atmosphere. 

‘  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Countess  of 
Nottingham/  No.  256,  P.  Levin.  On  the  whole, 
the  feeling  of  this  hackneyed  subject  is  well 
interpreted ;  and  the  costume  of  the  Queen 
is,  indeed,  a  perfect  study. 

*  Lymmdell/  No.  257,  G.  Hayes.  Broad, 
spirited  and  effective. 

‘Myrrha/  No.  264,  by  J.  Sant,  wants  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  soul  and  passionate  beauty  of  the 
heroine  of  Byron’s  “  Sardanapalus.” 

No.  272.  ‘Lady  Drawing,’  J.  G.  Gilbert, 
R.S.A.  Good  in  colour,  with  a  fine  arrange¬ 
ment  of  light  and  shade. 

No.  275.  ‘  Storm  clearing  off — Coast  of  Devon,’ 
J.  Tennant.  The  effect  impressive  :  sea  and 
sky  well  balanced,  and  both  made  admirably 
responsive  to  the  influence  of  the  wind. 

No.  277.  ‘  Consolation,’  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A. 
The  subject,  a  child  comforting  a  Weeping 
Mother,  is  described  with  such  a  depth  of 
feeling  as  immediately  to  find  its  way  to  the 
heart. 

No.  279.  ‘The  Cherry-seller,’  G.  Smith.  In 
fine  colour  and  amazingly  elaborate. 

No.  290.  ‘  Trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Taw, 
Devon,’  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A.  The  scene  shows  a 
bend  of  the  river,  full  of  repose ;  the  trees 
branched  with  natural  truth,  and  the  foliage 
loosely  and  lightly  treated. 

No.  335.  ‘Scene  on  the  Ogwen,’  T.  Baker. 
Not  an  effective  work  when  viewed  at  what 
Bob  Acres  would  call  a  “gentlemanly  distance,” 
albeit  notable  for  all  that  neatness  of  pencilling 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  author’s  works. 

No.  357.  ‘  Catharine  of  Arragou,’  H.  O’Neil. 
An  impressively  felt  picture,  and  of  most 
elaborate  finish. 

No.  368.  ‘Fishing  Boats  off  Fecamp,’  John 
Wilson.  His  very  best  work,  the  craft  being 
accurately  drawn  and  posed,  the  sea  fresh  and 
flowing  and  rippled  to  perfection,  and  the  general 
effect  clearly  and  powerfully  pronounced. 

No.  372.  ‘  Pride  and  Poverty,’  G.  Arhfield. 
Two  dogs,  contrasted  in  the  way  indicated  in 
the  title,  and  treated  with  an  intelligence  and 
power  worthy  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  himself. 

No.  404.  ‘  St.  John  and  the  Virgin  Mary  re¬ 
turning  from  the  Crucifixion,’  R.  Norbury.  A 
profoundly  impressive  work,  whether  considered 
in  its  scheme  of  composition,  in  the  depth  of 
feeling  which  impenetrates  every  passage,  or  the 
minuteness  and  care  with  which  it  is  elaborated. 
Its  sterling  qualities  will  make  it  live  long  in 
the  memories  of  all  who  have  read  its  impressive 
lesson,  and  have  even  a  common  capacity  of 
appreciation. 

But  we  are  again  reminded  that  we  must 
avoid  detailed  analysis,  and  have  recourse  to  the 
simple  duty  of  enumerating  a  few  of  the  more 
highly  charactered  works.  In  this  way,  then,  let 
the  following  be  indicated  : — 

No.  415,  ‘  The  Oeschinen  Thai,  Switzerland,’ 
H.  C.  Selous.  No.  433,  ‘Escape  of  Prince 
Charles  and  Flora  Macdonald,’  J.  L.  Brodie  ; 
No.  512,  ‘Rouen  Cathedral,’  J.  Dobbin;  all 
all  of  which  are  of  a  respectable  class  of  Art. 

No.  520.  ‘  Derw'ent  Water  and  Bassenthwaite/ 
A.  Penley.  Very  elaborate;  perhaps  too  fiery 
in  tone. 

No.  521.  ‘Etna,  from  Taormina,’  C.  Vacher. 
A  sweep  of  gloriously  broken  coast,  the  descrip¬ 
tive  tints  whereof  embrace  the  entire  range  of 
the  prism.  No  doubt  the  general  character  is 
gorgeous,  but  it  strikes  us  that  the  picture  is 
greatly  overcoloured. 

No.  526.  ‘  An  Italian  Port,’  T.  L.  Rowbotham. 
The  subject,  varied  and  rich  in  material,  the 
parts  well  connected,  the  quality  of  colour  unob¬ 
jectionable,  and  the  manipulation  of  exceeding 
care. 

No.  531.  ‘  Paul  and  Silas  in  Prison,’  E.  H. 
Corbottld.  A  clever  interpretation  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  quoted — perhaps  savouring  too  much  of  the 
melodramatic. 

No.  532.  ‘Hydrangeas,’  V.  Bartholomew.  As 
near  to  nature  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

No.  535.  ‘  The  Golden  Horn,  Constantinople,’ 
W.  C.  Smith.  Quite  a  scene.  Architecture, 
sacred  and  military,  foliage,  human  figures,  sea 
(the  Bosphorus),  ranges  of  distant  mountains, 
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fill  up  every  inch  of  the  surface  with  valuable 
material,  and  all  the  objects  are  worked  most 
carefully,  as  well  as  presented  in  pure  and  lus¬ 
trous  tint.  But  words  are  inadequate  to  do 
justice  to  this  magnificent  work  :  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  it  must  be  seen. 

Equally  estimable  with  the  last  is  No.  544,  H. 
Warren’s  ‘  The  First  Sunset.’  It  shows  an 
agroupment  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  glories  of  primeval  nature,  which 
are  brought  forward  in  gorgeous  robes,  and  with 
a  perfect  prodigality  of  imagination.  The  whole 
scene  is  of  extraordinary  force  and  splendour  ; 
and,  if  we  could  but  receive  it  as  a  paradigm  of 
Nature’s  forms  and  colours,  the  picture  would 
be  nearly  perfect. 

No.  555.  ‘  Gulnare,’  C.  A.  Du  Val.  An  excel¬ 
lently  conceived  head.  The  expression  externally 
unmoved,  yet  what  a  depth  of  passion  is  reflected 
from  those  dark,  lustrous  eyes  ! 

No.  561.  ‘A  Day  among  the  Windsor  Oaks,’ 
W.  C.  Smith.  Pure  and  forceful  nature. 

No.  569.  ‘  Carlingford  Bay,’  H.  Gastineau.  A 
large  canvas,  well  filled  with  a  subject  so  pictu¬ 
resque,  that  it  may  be  said  almost  to  paint  itself. 
The  sky  is  a  noble  one,  and  the  entire  range 
of  objective  brought  out  with  unquestionable 
power. 

On  the  Water-Colour  Screens  are  No.  581, 
‘  Salvator  Rosa  proving  his  Identity/  G.  Catter- 
mole.  Full  of  subject,  in  character  sketchy  and 
powerful,  with  a  fine  distribution  of  colour. 

No.  583.  ‘  Tired  Pilgrims  at  the  Well,  Cairo,’ 
L.  Haghe.  An  estimable  work ;  the  figures 
effectively  disposed,  and  their  varied  intellectual 
phases  strikingly  marked  ;  the  upright  figure  of 
the  Arab  sheikh  is  quite  a  study ;  but,  indeed, 
every  individual  passage  seems  to  have  been  as 
thoroughly  studied  as  it  is  carefully  pencilled. 

No.  584.  ‘Dogs,’  Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A.  Very 
slight,  yet  so  masterly  in  touch  as  not  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  work  of  any  other  artist,  ancient 
or  modern. 

No.  585.  ‘  The  Larder,’  F.  Taylor.  Elaborate 
and  naturally  true. 

No.  590.  ‘  Bird’s-Nest,’  W.  Hunt.  The  back¬ 
ground  seems  to  be  a  fragment  of  real  mossy 
bank,  pressed  under  the  glass  by  the  picture- 
framer  ;  and  the  eggs  are  so  thoroughly  realised, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  glass  protection,  any 
truant  needs  only  put  forth  his  hand  and  remove 
them  from  the  nest. 

No.  592.  ‘  The  Harvest  Field/  D.  Cox. 

Vigorous  and  truthful  nature. 

W.  Hunt’s  ‘  Group  of  Fruit/  No.  600,  and 
Mi’s.  V.  Bartholomew’s  ‘Fruit/  No.  617,  are 
eminently  natural  and  effective  translations. 

E.  Duncan’s  ‘  Vracking  Harvest/  No.  601.  A 
sea-shore  with  figures,  full  of  action,  fine  in  tint, 
and  most  carefully  worked. 

T.  M.  Richardson’s  ‘  Peat  Moss,  Banavie/  No. 
603.  Of  refined  and  forceful  treatment. 

J.  B.  Smith’s  ‘  Llanercost  Abbey/  No.  604. 
Elaborately  worked/and  brought  forward  under 
a  mellow  sunset  effect. 

SCULPTURE. 

Among  the  specimens  in  the  nook  appropri¬ 
ated  to  this  section  of  Art,  are  Baron  Maro- 
chetti’s  characteristic  ‘  Bust  in  marble  of  the 
late  Salis  Swabe,  Esq./  who  was  a  benevolent 
and  respected  citizen  of  the  cotton  metropolis  ; 
F.  Thrupp’s  statue  in  marble  of  ‘  Hope/  a  refined 
conception,  exquisitely  realised  ;  W.  Theed’s 
‘  Bust  in  marble  of  W.  S.  Stell,  Esq.,’  in  which 
the  lines  of  the  modern  English  costume  are 
freely  and  happily  carried  off  by  means  of  the 
flowing  folds  of  a  cloak  ;  the  pleasing  group  of 
‘Ino  and  the  Infant  Bacchus/  J.  H.  Foley,  A.R.A., 
a  short  time  since  engraved  in  this  journal ;  T. 
Earle’s  ‘  Abel  and  Thyrza/  instinct  with  tender 
sympathetic  feeling,  and  treated  intelligently 
and  refinedly ;  J.  Bell’s  statue  of  ‘  Armed 
Science,’  a  highly  charactered  performance  ;  the 
same  artist’s  statue  in  marble,  ‘  The  Child’s 
Attitude,’  unmannered,  and  palpitating  with 
young  life ;  and,  last  and  greatest,  Mr.  Bell’s 
model  of  a  statue — to  be  executed  in  marble  for 
the  Westminster  Palace — of  ‘Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole/  free  and  flowing  in  its  lines,  and  reflecting 
in  its  attitude  and  expression  what  the  subject 
felt  in  his  days  of  prosperity — a  consciousness 
of  great  political  power. 


THE  EOYAL  PICTURES. 

THE  EMPTY  CHAIR  :  ABBOTSFORD. 

Sir  W.  Allan,  R.A.,  Painter.  H.  Lemon,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  2  ft.  9$  in.  by  2  ft.  3£  in. 

Scotland  has  a  right  to  claim  an  ample  share 
in  the  honours  of  British  art  ;  for  in  this,  no 
less  than  in  all  else  arising  from  the  application 
of  great  intellectual  powers,  she  has  maintained 
her  position  almost  side  by  side  with  her  sister 
countries.  The  names  of  Burns  and  Thomson, 
of  Napier  and  Ferguson,  will  be  handed  down 
to  posterity  in  the  same  roll  of  British  poets  and 
men  of  science  that  contains  those  of  Shakspearc 
and  Milton,  Locke  and  Bacon ;  while,  in  the 
annals  of  art,  Wilkie,  Allan,  and  Nasmyth  will 
not  be  omitted  where  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
and  Constable  are  written  of. 

Sir  William  Allan  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1782  ;  and,  evincing  at  an  early  age  a  love  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  was  placed  as  a  student  in  the 
“  Trustees’  Academy  ”  of  that  city — a  public 
institution  at  that  time  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  schools  of  our  Royal  Academy,  in  which 
Allan  afterwards  studied.  Not  meeting  with 
much  encouragement  when  he  commenced  his 
professional  practice  in  London,  he  at  once, 
and  with  that  characteristic  energy  he  always 
manifested,  determined  to  seek  his  fortune 
abroad,  and  that  too  very  wisely,  in  a  country 
where  he  would  find  few  competitors — namely, 
Russia.  But  his  object  was  not  so  much  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  livelihood,  as  to  study  among  a  people 
from  whom  he  might  obtain  subjects  for  his 
pencil  which  should  present  some  novelty  to 
his  countrymen  at  home.  The  vessel  in  which 
he  embarked  was  wrecked  near  Memel  ;  but  in 
no  way  disheartened  by  this  ominous  mischance, 
and  by  his  losses,  which,  under  his  circum¬ 
stances,  were  considerable,  he  took  up  his  abode 
at  a  small  inn,  and  though  unacquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  country,  commenced  portrait 
painting,  having  received,  through  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  from  England, 
an  introduction  to  the  Danish  consul  at  Memel. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  recruit  his  exhausted 
finances  ;  and  then  he  proceeded  overland  to 
St.  Petersburg  :  here  his  countryman  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Crichton,  physician  to  the  Imperial  family, 
was  the  means  of  finding  him  abundant  employ¬ 
ment  in  portrait  painting.  After  a  somewhat 
lengthened  residence  in  St.  Petersburg,  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  indeed  to  enable  him  to  acquire  the 
Russian  language,  he  left  the  capital  and 
travelled  into  the  Ukraine,  where  he  remained 
some  years;  making,  however,  excursions  into 
the  adjacent  countries,  “  among  Cossacks,  Cir¬ 
cassians,  Turks,  and  Tartars,  visiting  their  huts 
and  tents,  studying  their  history,  character, 
costume,  and  collecting  a  rich  museum  of  their 
arms  and  armour.” 

After  an  absence  of  ten  years,  Allan  returned 
to  England — in  1814 — and  to  the  place  of  his 
birth :  here  the  most  distinguished  artists  and 
literati  of  Scotland  visited  him  and  made  his 
acquaintance.  In  the  following  year  he  exhibited 
his  first  picture,  “  Circassian  Captives,”  at 
Somerset  House,  in  the  rooms  then  occupied  by 
the  Royal  Academy.  Space  precludes  our  fol¬ 
lowing  him  through  his  future  career  as  an 
artist :  it  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  at 
subsequent  periods  of  his  life  he  visited  Italy, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Spain,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Russia  a  second  time.  He  was 
elected  into  the  Royal  Academy  in  1835,  and 
succeeded  Wilkie ,  as  President  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  in  1S41 :  he  died  in  1850. 

Among  the  intimate  friends  of  Allan  was  Sir 
Walter  Scott :  this  will  account  for  the  picture 
which  is  here  engraved.  We  know  not  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  it  was  painted,  but  we 
have  little  doubt  of  the  incident  it  illustrates 
being  a  real,  and  not  an  imaginary  one ;  at  all 
events,  every  one  who  has  heard  or  read  of  Miss 
Scott’s  devotion  to  her  father  will  conceive  the 
artist  has  not  exaggerated  her  grief  at  his  death. 
The  story  is  most  touchingly  and  affectingly 
told;  it  requires  neither  description  nor  com¬ 
ment — both  would  appear  uncalled-for. 

The  picture  was  purchased  by  William  IV.  : 
it  is  in  the  Collection  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
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Glasgow. — The  drawing  for  the  prizes  of  the 
Glasgow  Art-Union  took  place  at  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  in  the  Merchant  House  Hall,  in  that  city. 
Principal  Macfarlan,  who  occupied  the  chair,  stated 
that  the  number  of  subscribers,  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  only  2000  or  3000,  was  now  upwards  of 
17,000,  being  an  increase  on  last  year  of  7000.  The 
association  had  purchased  as  prizes  above  160  paint¬ 
ings,  valued  from  4007.  to  47.,  some  of  which  were 
inferior  to  few  works  of  Art  of  modern  times.  The 
report  of  the  committee  intimated  that,  in  addition 
to  the  prize  paintings,  about  50  bronzes  and  50 
statuettes  would  be  distributed,  as  also  1000  copies 
of  a  chromo-lithograph  fac-simile  of  a  painting  by 
Gilbert,  of  “  Spanish  Peasants  going  to  Market.” 
Next  year  the  subscribers  will  be  offered  an  engrav¬ 
ing  of  Maclise’s  admired  painting  of  “  Noah’s  Sacri¬ 
fice.”  The  Glasgow  Art-Union  well  deserves  all 
the  success  which  has  attended  it — a  success  arising 
from  the  liberality  of  the  management,  and  the 
exertions  which  have  been  made  in  all  directions 
to  promote  its  interests. 

The  School  of  Design  at  Belfast  is,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  to  be  re-opened :  it  has  been  closed  for  a 
year,  in  consequence  of  misunderstandings  with 
the  managers  of  the  government  School  of  Art. 
"Who  those  “managers”  now  are  we  cannot  tell : 
Mr.  Cole  has  been  absent  in  Paris  for  some  six  or 
eight  months,  and  Mr.  Redgrave  is  one  of  the  Art- 
jury  there.  “My  lords”  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  no  doubt  representatives — somewhere.  Mean¬ 
while  the  majority  of  the  provincial  schools  are  in 
a  state  of  inanition,  waiting  for  some  concessions — • 
or  something.  A  few  of  them,  like  that  at  Belfast, 
have  been  entirely  shut  for  some  time.  The  main 
points  in  the  statement  issued  by  the  committee  at 
Belfast  are  as  follow  : — “  The  school  has  been  closed 
for  upwards  of  a  year.  This  was  owing  to  the 
withdrawal  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  a  grant  which 
had  up  to  that  time  been  annually  made  for  the 
salaries  of  the  masters,  and  other  incidental  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  school.  The  Board  of  Trade  contended 
that  the  school  ought  to  be  self-supporting ;  and 
that,  beyond  certain  school  materials,  and  a  gua¬ 
rantee  of  a  minimum  salary  to  the  master,  no  aid 
should  be  afforded  by  government.  The  committee, 
on  the  contrary,  were  of  opinion  that,  having  regard 
to  the  means  of  the  class  of  artisans  and  workmen 
for  whose  instruction  the  school  was  mainly  in¬ 
tended,  and  to  the  novelty  of  these  establishments, 
it  was  impossible  to  provide  for  all  the  expenses  by 
means  of  the  fees  of  pupils,  and  that,  therefore;  aid 
from  government,  or  from  private  subscriptions, 
must  be  obtained.  A  lengthened  correspondence, 
and  much  personal  communication,  have  taken 
place  between  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  committee ;  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  order 
to  have  the  school  re-opened,  have  agreed  to  modify 
certain  of  their  arrangements  which  were  objec¬ 
tionable  to  the  committee.”  No  doubt  ere  long  we 
shall  be  called  upon  to  treat  this  always  embarrass¬ 
ing  subject.  We  believe  it  will  be  brought  before 
Parliament  early  in  the  session. 

Birmingham  Sociey  of  Artists. — The  Annual 
Exhibition  of  Modern  Art  in  this  city  is  now  open, 
and  the  catalogue  comprises  469  pictures  and  draw¬ 
ings,  with  three  specimens  of  sculpture.  As  usual, 
the  works  of  attraction  in  the  gallery  are  lent  by 
the  respective  owners,  among  which  are  most  con¬ 
spicuous,  the  “Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  going  to 
Church,”  by  Leslie,  R.A.,  contributed  by  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lansdowne ;  “  The  Barber’s  Shop,”  by 
Mulready,  R.A.,  lent  by  R.  Hemmings,  Esq. ;  and 
others  by  Cooper,  A.R.A.,  F.  Danby,  A.R.A.,  Frost, 
A.R.A.,  Hart,  R.A.,  Maclise,  R.A.,  and  a  few 
others.  Among  our  deceased  artists  of  eminence 
are  pictures  by  Haydon,  Collins,  Etty,  and  Hollins. 
The  “  Eastlake  ”  Prize  has  been  awarded  to  W.  T. 
Roden,  of  Birmingham,  for  his  picture  of  “Christ 
Healing  the  Man  Sick  of  the  Palsy,”  as  we  stated 
in  our  last  number  ;  and  the  prize  of  the  Society, 
given  for  the  best  original  work  exhibited,  open 
to  all  living  artists,  was  given  to  W.  B.  Knight, 
for  his  picture,  exhibited  this  year  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  of  “The  Broken  Window;  or,  Who 
Threw  the  Stone  ?  ”  The  pictures  generally  which 
are  for  sale  call  for  no  particular  notice — they 
comprise  the  usual  names  found  in  all  the  provincial 
displays ;  but  the  marble  bust  of  the  late  John 
Rhodes,  Esq.,  by  Peter  Hollins,  is  so  remarkably 
full  of  life,  that  it  constitutes  quite  a  gem  among 
a  host  of  mediocrity. 

Norwich. — The  Exhibition  has  been  this  year 
unusually  successful,  as  3007.  worth  of  pictures 
have  been  sold,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  Ex¬ 
hibition  only  one  picture  was  sold,  for  307.  Amongst 
the  names  of  those  artists  who  have  been  fortunate 
this  year  in  disposing  of  their  works  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — E.  Boddington,  J.  W.  Bouvier,  F.  B.  Bar- 
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well,  M.  E.  Cotman,  W.  Callow,  J.  Callow,  W. 
Duffield,  T.  Found,  Miss  Margetson,  C.  L.  Nursey, 
Mrs.  Oliver,  W.  S.  Rose,  S.  D.  Swarbreck,  W.  H. 
Vernon,  A.  Vickers,  C.  J.  W.  Winter,  H.  B.  Willis. 
The  Mayor  of  Norwich  has  purchased  one  of  Willis 
for  507.  The  Art-Union  which  was  raised  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Exhibition  has  not  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  as  could  be  wished,  in  consequence  of  the 
shortness  of  time  that  elapsed  between  obtaining 
the  authority  from  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
closing  of  the  Exhibition ;  but  as  this  authority 
runs  on  for  future  years,  a  much  more  suc¬ 
cessful  result  may  be  anticipated  hereafter.  With 
regard  to  the  financial  part  of  the  Exhibition,  the 
committee  have  this  year  paid  all  liabilities,  and 
have  a  small  balance  at  the  banker’s,  which  was 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  those  who  were 
formerly  connected  with  the  society ;  as  at  the  last 
Exhibition  the  committee  had  to  call  upon  the 
public  to  pay  their  outstanding  debts. 

- ■* - 


OBITUARY. 


MR.  JOSEPH  FRANCIS  GILBERT. 

Information  has  reached  us  of  the  death  of  this 
artist,  on  the  25th  of  September,  in  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  after  having  suffered, 
through  four  years  and  a  half,  from  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  paralysis.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  a  resident  of 
Chichester  for  many  years,  but  he  died,  we  believe, 
in  London. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward 
Gilbert,  the  inventor  of  several  ingenious  plans  for 
firing  bombs,  in  carrying  out  which  his  family 
became  involved  in  great  difficulties ;  but  amidst 
all  these  trials  the  son  pursued  his  studies  as  a 
landscape-painter ;  and  till  within  a  very  few  years 
was  a  constant  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the  British  Institution.  Some  of  his  earlier  works 
have  been  engraved  on  a  large  scale,  a  “  View  of 
East  Street,  Chichester,”  published  in  1814,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond ; 
“Goodwood  Race-course- — ‘Priam’  winning  the 
Gold  Cup,”  published  in  1831 ;  a  “  View  of  Cow- 
dray  Ruins,  near  Midhurst,  Sussex,”  a  highly 
picturesque  plate.  For  the  Westminster  Hall  Ex¬ 
hibition  Sir.  Gilbert  contributed  a  picture,  the 
subject  of  which  was  “  Edwin  and  Emma,”  from  a 
poem  by  Mallett. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


Paris. — The  closing  of  the  Grand  Exhibition  is 
fixed  for  the  15th  of  November.  Several  attempts 
to  prolong  it  have  been  made  by  the  administration 
without  success,  one  of  which  was  to  shut  up  during 
the  winter,  and  re-open  in  May  next,  but  the  diffi¬ 
culties  have  been  found  insurmountable.  The 
medals  are  to  be  distributed  with  great  ceremony 
in  the  building,  for  which  purpose  a  portion  of  the 
exhibitors,  those  in  the  transept,  have  received 
notice  that  shortly  they  will  have  to  clear  away,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  palace  for  the  distribution. — 
There  have  been  several  reports  spread  about  in  the 
different  newspapers  concerning  the  painting  by 
Meissonier,  presented  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  by 
the  Emperor  ;  the  following  is  the  true  one.  This 
painting  was  sold  to  M.  Tedesco,  picture-dealer, 
for  15,000  f.,  under  the  agreement  that  it  should  be 
exhibited,  and  if  sold  during  the  exhibition  for  a 
larger  sum,  the  surplus  should  be  divided  between 
the  artist  and  the  dealer.  When  Meissonier  ex¬ 
plained  this  to  M  Nicuwerkerke,  that  gentleman 
immediately  handed  over  10,000  f.  surplus,  so  that 
the  painting  really  was  sold  for  10007.,  of  which 
sum  Meissonier  got  20,000  f.,  and  Tedesco  5000  f. — 
It  is  rumoured  that  the  four  medals  for  the  Fine 
Arts  are  to  be  given  to  Ingres,  Delacroix,  Meisso¬ 
nier,  and  Troyon,  all  French.  I  think  Mulready 
in  the  English,  and  Leys  in  the  Belgium  school, 
equal  to  an}r  of  the  above  ;  neither  the  French 
school  nor  any  other  had  ever  Mulready’ s  superior, 
and  many  French  artists  agree  in  this.— Several  of 
the  statues  commanded  for  the  Carrousel  have  been 
refused  by  the  commission  as  negligently  done ; 
there  are  new  ones  constantly  being  erected. — 
The  tomb  of  a  Phoenician  king  has  been  discovered 
at  Beyrout ;  it  has  been  purchased,  with  a  Hebrew 
manuscript,  by  the  Duke  of  Luynes,  and  presented 
by  him  to  the  Institute  ;  it  will  finally  be  placed 
in  the  Louvre. — A  Boulevard  is  to  be  constructed, 
called  “Boulevard  Victoria;”  it  will  be  situated 
in  the  heart  of  Paris. 
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MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


“The  Nightingale  Fund.” — Three  months 
ago,  we  announced  that  a  project  was  on  foot, 
to  present  to  Miss  Nightingale  some  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  nation’s  gratitude  for  services  incal¬ 
culably  great.  These  services  are  so  well  known 
and  so  universally  appreciated  that  any  observa¬ 
tions  concerning  them  are  needless :  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  during  the  present  frightful  war  in 
the  East  6000  sick  or  wounded  soldiers  have,  so 
to  speak,  “  passed  through  her  hands.”  The 
“  country  ”  can  and  does  reward  with  honours 
and  more  substantial  recompense,  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  survive :  but  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  devise  any  mode  of 
honouring  and  rewarding  the  heroic  women  who 
have  brought  healing  to  the  sick-bed  or  smoothed 
and  tranquillised  the  bed  of  death,  other  than 
that  spontaneous  and  general  expression  of  public 
feeling  which  will  ere  long  be  asked  for  on 
their  behalf.  A  movement  in  this  direction  was 
naturally  looked  for  :  it  was  commenced  by  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall ;  her  original  idea  was  to  confine  it 
to  the  women  of  England,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  been  especially  represented  at  Scutari  and 
Balaklava  by  Miss  Nightingale  and  her  brave 
associates.  Mainly  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Sidney  Herbert,  however,  this  view  has 
been  enlarged.  That  lady  was  among  the  first  to 
whom  Mrs.  Hall  applied,  and  her  authority  affords 
sufficient  assurance  that  while  Miss  Nightingale 
would  decline  any  personal  tribute,  she  would 
receive  money  to  be  used  in  the  public  service, 
by  enabling  her  to  work  out  her  system  of 
providing  properly  trained  and  educated  nurses, 
not  alone  for  public  hospitals  but  for  private 
homes.— It  is  in  this  form  and  for  this  purpose, 
therefore,  “  the  Nightingale  Fund”  will  be  raised 
— one  of  its  leading  features  being  to  prevent 
the  dispersion  of  the  nurses  (now  occupied, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Nightingale, 
in  the  East)  when  it  shall  please  God  to  restore 
us  to  peace.  There  will  be  no  second  opinion 
upon  the  immense  benefits  that  might  follow 
—  to  rich  and  poor.  Thus,  the  proposed 
testimonial  may  be  said  to  have  two  objects: 
the  one  is  to  testify  the  affection  and  grati¬ 
tude  of  a  whole  people  to  Miss  Nightingale 
and  her  associates  :  the  other  to  introduce  such 
a  vast  improvement  into  a  totally  neglected 
branch  of  the  public  service,  as  shall  render  it 
effectual  in  the  event  of  another  war,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  present,  and  also  in  a  time  of 
peace,  to  heal  or  lessen  the  maladies  incident  to 
humanity.  To  accomplish  such  objects,  money 
will  surely  be  supplied  :  an  account  even  now  is 
opened  at  Coutts’s  bank  :  and  very  soon  a  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  formed,  when  operations  will  com¬ 
mence,  probably,  in  every  town  of  Great  Britain. 
It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  there  is  no  idea  of 
a  plan  to  erect  a  hospital  specially  :  Miss  Night¬ 
ingale  will  no  doubt  accept  the  control  and 
direction  of  some  existing  institution  for  carrying 
out  her  system,  as  far  as  nursing  is  concerned  : 
while  provision  will  be  made  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  nurses  during  their  labours  and  in 
cases  of  infirmity  or  old  age.  It  may  also  be 
regarded  as  certain  that  Miss  Nightingale  has  no 
intention  of  limiting  her  system  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  “nurses”  who  have  no  pecuniary  needs: 
although  it  is  probable  that  the  offers  of  persons 
(like  herself  and  a  few  others  now  acting  with 
her)  in  independent  circumstances  would  not  be 
refused.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  intended  testimonial  will  not  be 
hampered  by  conditions  or  restrictions  which 
would  deprive  it  of  its  honour  and  its  value. 
Miss  Nightingale  has  earned  by  her  past  entire 
confidence  in  her  future  :  full  reliance  may  be 
placed  in  her  high  integrity  as  well  as  in  her 
matured  experience;  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say  there  is  not  a  single  individual  in  the 
kingdom  desiring  to  subscribe  to  “  The  Night¬ 
ingale  Fund  ”  who  will  have  .any  apprehension 
concerning  the  expenditure  of  any  sum  he  or 
she  may  contribute. 

Madame  Lind  Goldschmidt  (in  reply  to  an  ap¬ 
plication  addressed  to  her  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall)  has 
expressed  an  intention  to  visit  London,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  giving  a  concert  in  aid  of  the 
proposed  Nightingale  Fund.  We  cannot  doubt 
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that  this  noble  offer  will  be  gratefully  accepted 
by  the  Committee,  and  that  a  very  general 
support  will  mark  the  public  appreciation  of  it. 

The  New  Buildings,  (Somerset  House. — The 
offices  of  the  Inland  Revenue  forming  an  addition 
to  Somerset  House,  in  Wellington  Street  South 
— and  which  will  consist  of  a  centre  and  two 
projecting  wings  —  are  at  length  giving  signs 
of  completion.  The  wmgs  are  finished,  and  the 
backs  of  the  houses  of  Somerset  Place  have  been 
taken  down,  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  new 
stone  front  to  the  centre,  which,  receding  forty 
or  fifty  feet  from  the  street,  will  have  the 
advantage  of  greater  play  of  light  and  shade, 
than  is  generally  met  with  in  London  architec¬ 
ture.  Somerset  House — one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  the  class  of  public  buildings,  prior  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament — and  one  most  honourable 
to  its  architect  Sir  Wm.  Chambers — after  cost¬ 
ing  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  money  was  left 
incomplete.  About  the  time  of  its  architect’s 
death  in  1796,  and  till  lately,  the  end  next 
Wellington  Street  was  a  great  eyesore,  contrasting 
as  it  did  with  the  finished  river  front — the 
latter  a  noble  work,  in  spite  of  some  weak 
points.  The  ill-advised  occupying  of  the  space 
eastward  by  the  buildings  for  King’s  College, 
designed  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke  in  an  opposite 
character  of  style,  has  prevented  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  Chambers’s  design,  even  as  regards 
the  river  front ;  and,  to  preserve  the  uniformity 
of  the  existing  portion  on  that  side,  the  end  of 
the  new  building  has  been  set  northward  about 
twenty-five  feet.  The  architect  of  the  present 
addition,  Mr.  James  Pennethorne,  is  adhering 
with  great  fidelity  to  the  style  and  details  of 
Chambers’s  architecture.  The  general  elevations 
show  a  rusticated  basement  with  windows,  arch- 
headed,  and  having  a  continuous  impost  with 
fretwork ;  above  which  is  an  order  of  Composite 
columns  and  pilasters,  the  height  of  two  storeys, 
surmounted  by  a  balustrade  with  vases.  The 
centre  of  each  wing  forms  a  loggia  with  balus¬ 
ters,  and  is  terminated  by  an  attic  with  cornice, 
and  with  a  coat  of  arms  supported  by  reclining 
figures.  This  last  feature  is  beautifully  carved 
and  designed.  Some  other  sculpturesque  acces¬ 
sories  might  have  been  better,  had  they  also  been 
newly  modelled.  We  refer  to  the  medallion 
heads  in  oval  frames ;  these,  here  and  in  the  old 
building,  by  no  means  equal  the  merit  of  the 
general  ornamental  work  and  sculpture — which, 
according  to  that  smart  writer,  but  incompetent 
and  shameless  critic,  calling  himself  Anthony 
Pasquin,  were  by  Carlini,  Wilton,  Geracci,  Nolle- 
kens,  and  Bacon.  The  window-dressings  and  the 
balustrades — the  latter  are  to  extend  along  the 
whole  line  of  footway — are  also  copied  from  the 
old  work.  The  returns  of  the  wings  continue  the 
pilastrade  ;  but  the  general  design  of  the  centre 
consists  of  rusticated  work  up  to  the  general 
cornice — according  with  the  character  of  parts 
of  the  old  building.  It  was  intended  to  finish 
this  portion  with  an  attic  storey, — but  we  hope 
that  will  not  be  carried  out.  A  portion  of  the 
centre,  we  should  say,  was  intended  to  project — 
the  design  corresponding  with  the  centre  of  the 
wiDgs,  but  omitting  the  loggia,  substituting 
statues  for  vases,  and  crowning  the  portion  of 
attic  (which,  there,  might  be  retained)  with  a 
pediment  and  sculptured  acroteria.  Attached  to 
the  north  wing  is  a  porch  of  Ionic  columns  with 
rusticated  shafts.  We  will  not  conclude  without 
saying  that  both  the  architect  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  deserve  praise  for  the  manner  in  which 
this  work,  so  far,  has  been  carried  out.  We 
should  however  like  to  see  the  river  terrace 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  the  unsightly 
cemented  chimneys  which  have  been  allowed 
to  obtrude  there  removed. 

The  Architectural  Association. — The  meet¬ 
ings  of  this  society,  in  whose  progress  we  feel 
much  interest,  commenced  with  a  conversazione, 
on  the  first  Friday  in  last  month.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  an  excellent  address  was  delivered 
by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Alfred  Bailey.  Amongst 
subjects  touched  upon,  we  recognised  several 
which  had  been  treated  of  in  the  course  of 
Mr.  Edward  Hall’s  paper  on  Art  in  Relation  to 
Sanitary  Improvement,  published  in  our  journal. 
The  absence  of  anything  deserving  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  design  in  the  laying  out  of  the  London 
squares;  the  general  character  of  the  gardening; 
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of  the  railings  and  other  adjuncts,  and  the 
melancholy  dulness  of  the  result;  the  necessity 
for  more  public  places  of  resort  with  statues ; 
and  the  relation  between  architectural  beauty, 
enjoyment  and  health' ; — points  to  which  so  much 
importance  was  attached  in  these  pages  some 
days  previously,  were  all  referred  to  by  the 
chairman ;  whilst  he  and  Mr.  Tite  supplied  us 
with  a  good  instance  of  an  open  space  utterly 
wanting  in  symmetrical  and  architectural  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  very  heart  of  London ;  we  mean 
Smithfield.  Further,  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  subject  of  pedestals  for  statues,  to  which 
we  also  gave  some  attention,  is  put  forth  as  a 
subject  for  the  Class  of  Design  at  the  Associ¬ 
ation.  We  notice  these  coincidences  of  thought 
and  opinion,  not  to  impute  anything  on  the 
score  of  omission  of  reference  to  our  journal; 
for  such  coincidences  necessarily  arise  sponta¬ 
neously  with  individuals  whose  attention  is 
habitually  directed  to  collateral  subjects ;  but, 
as  we  may  be  sometimes  reflected  upon  by  those 
who  are  not  very  familiar  with  our  journal,  for 
giving  inadequate  space  to  architecture,  we  may 
be  excused  for  referring  to  the  article  in  question 
by  way  of  deprecation  of  the  speaker’s  assertion, 
that  that  branch  of  the  press  which  is  devoted 
to  his  class  of  subjects  “had  become  almost 
silent.” 

The  Architectural  Museum. — The  lectures 
on  alternate  Monday  evenings  at  this  institution, 
commenced  on  the  15th  ult.  with  a  lecture 
“  On  Heraldry  in  connection  with  Architec¬ 
ture,”  by  the  Rev.  C.  Boutell ;  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  arrangements  included  the  subjects  of 
“  Architectural  Metal  Work,”  by  Mr.  Skid¬ 
more  ;  “  Form  and  Light  and  Shade  in  Archi¬ 
tectural  Foliage,”  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling  ;  “  Colour 
and  its  use  in  Architectural  Art,”  by  Sir  Walter 
C.  James ;  and  “  The  formation  of  a  National 
Museum  of  Architectural  Art,”  by  Mr.  C.  Bruce 
Allen.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  an  arrangement 
has  been  made,  by  which  the  Department  of 
Art  will  contribute  100Z.  per  annum  to  the 
Museum  in  consideration  of  the  permission  to 
send  100  students  to  study  there,  and  to  have  such 
casts  as  may  be  required  to  illustrate  lectures. 
A  class  for  the  practice  of  carving  in  wood  and 
stone,  has  been  arranged  at  the  museum.  The 
rooms  are  open  during  the  day  from  ten  to 
four,  except  Saturday ;  and,  during  the  next  six 
weeks,  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings 
from  seven  to  nine  o’clock.  Workmen  are 
admitted  in  the  evenings  free ;  otherwise  the 
admission  is  sixpence  to  non-subscribers, — 
members  paying  one  guinea,  and  students 
ten  shillings  and  sixpence  per  annum. 

The  Campbell  Monument.  —  We  postpone 
comments  on  this  subject  until  the  defence 
of  the  two  executors  are  before  us  ;  at  present 
our  impression  is  that  which  we  presume  is 
shared  in  common  with  the  public  generally 
— believing  that  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
of  our  British  sculptors  has  been  first  injured 
and  then  insulted. 

The  Dulwich  Pictures. — It  is  said  that  this 
collection  is  to  be  removed  to  the  National 
Gallery.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  the  facts 
connected  with  such  movement,  but  at  present 
do  not  see  how  it  can  be  accomplished,  because 
of  “  want  of  space.” 

Carmichael’s  Sketches  in  the  Baltic. — This 
distinguished  marine  artist,  who  was  present  at 
all  the  operations  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  has  re¬ 
turned  with  a  portfolio  rich  with  a  series  of  the 
most  interesting  drawings,  in  which  every  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  Baltic  expedition  is  commemorated. 
Mr.  Carmichael  was  present  at  the  bombardment 
of  Sweaborg,  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  see 
the  entire  line  of  fire.  By  the  aid  of  these 
drawings  we  arrive  at  the  conviction  in  reference 
to  this  action,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  skilfully  conducted  achievements  of 
which  our  naval  history  can  boast.  We  glorify 
ourselves  immeasurably  at  the  announcement  of 
victories  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  deluge  of  blood, 
yet  we  estimate  but  slightly  a  victory  in  the 
achievement  of  which  the  blood  only  of  the 
enemy  has  flowed.  Our  vessels  were  fifty-six 
hours  under  the  fire  of  the  Sweaborg  batteries ; 
and  is  there  no  tribute  of  honour  due  to  the 
surpassing  seamanship  which  baffled  the  enemy’s 
fire  in  so  far  as  to  render  it  almost  entirely 


innocuous  !  The  admirable  execution  of  the 
expedient  of  “  veer  and  haul  ”  by  continu¬ 
ally  changing  the  berths  of  the  ships,  reduced 
to  an  impossibility  the  efficient  pointing  of  the 
Russian  guns.  The  drawing  of  this  bombard¬ 
ment  shows  the  line  of  attack  of  the  rocket  and 
mortar  boats  to  be  very  much  nearer  the  forts 
than  could  be  understood  from  any  newspaper 
account  of  the  action :  and  a  fierce  conflagration 
is  raging  to  an  extent  apparently  of  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  which  continued  burning  some 
days  and  occasioned  an  amount  of  loss,  ruin, 
and  destruction  that  will  never  be  fully  known. 
This  forms  the  subject  of  a  large  picture  which 
the  artist  is  painting  to  commission,  and  which 
we  doubt  not  will  be  the  most  accurate  battle 
composition  ever  painted,  as  it  has  so  rarely 
happened  that  an  artist  has  been  enabled  to 
see  for  himself  and  make  sketches  during  the 
heat  of  an  action.  The  number  of  drawings 
is  one  hundred  and  sixty,  comprehending  a 
variety  of  effects  seen  at  different  times  at  sea. 
There  are  views  of  Cronstadt  almost  within 
gunshot,  showing  the  batteries,  government 
buildings,  lines  of  gunboats  and  of  line  of 
battle  ships,  the  latter  laid  with  their  broad¬ 
sides  so  as  to  assist  the  forts,  some  dis¬ 
mantled,  others  rigged,  these  being  principally 
sheltered  by  the  forts.  The  effects  of  the  so- 
called  infernal  machines  are  shown  on  that 
occasion  when  they  were  exploded  from  the 
shore  but  at  an  ineffective  distance  from  the 
ships.  The  water  is  thrown  up  in  the  form  of  a 
vast  truncated  cone.  The  shaking  that  such  an 
explosion  occasioned  in  the  case  of  the  Merlin  is 
shown  by  the  dSbns  of  the  crockery  in  the 
sketch  of  one  of  the  cabins.  Many  of  the 
scenes  are  strictly  characteristic  of  man-of-war 
life ;  there  are  “  Divine  Service  on  Board  of  the 
Edinburgh,”  a  “  Washing  Day  on  the  Island  of 
Margen,”  a  Pic-nic  on  the  same  island,  and  a 
drawing  of  much  truth,  the  subject  of  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  the  entertainment 
of  the  Admiral  by  his  officers.  The  views  of 
Elsinore,  Riga,  Revel,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
localities  which  the  fleet  visited,  are  given  with 
the  utmost  accuracy,  and  these  places  the 
incidents  of  the  war  invest  with  a  tenfold 
interest.  Of  the  Baltic  campaign  every  report 
has  been  received  by  the  public  with  the  utmost 
avidity,  but  these  accounts  convey  only  meagre 
information  as  to  what  has  been  effected  at 
Sweaborg;  we  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the 
Russian  loss,  and  we  shall  never  hear  it  from 
themselves. 

The  “  Artist,”  a  weekly  journal  established 
a  few  months  ago,  after  struggling  through  a 
brief  existence  is  at  length  consigned  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Capulets.  We  are  not  surprised 
at  this,  for  it  never  showed  signs  of  health  and 
stability  :  its  conductors,  whose  names  are  un¬ 
known  to  us,  commenced  their  undertaking  on 
the  very  worst  principles,  that  of  vilifying  their 
contemporaries ;  like  the  lawyer,  who,  having 
nothing  to  say  in  favour  of  his  client,  sets  to 
work  to  abuse  the  counsel  of  the  opposing  party. 
Hero  at  the  outset  was  an  exhibition  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  bad  taste,  which  was  sure  to  bring  its 
own  punishment  by  creating  disgust  in  every 
right-minded  reader.  A  work  conducted  in 
such  a  spirit,  and  without  a  spark  of  talent  or 
originality — for  its  principal  articles,  save  the 
abusive  contributions,  were  translations  from 
German  and  French  papers — could  not  do  other¬ 
wise  than  fall  to  the  ground. 

Cleveden. — This  charming  residence,  the 
property  of  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Suther¬ 
land,  was  rebuilt,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  few 
years  ago  by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  since  which 
time  the  interior  has  been  under  a  course  of 
progressive  enrichment  according  to  the  refined 
tastes  of  the  noble  proprietress.  Among  the 
recent  additions  are  two  painted  ceilings,  executed 
by  M.  Auguste  Hervieu,  of  10,  Portugal  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square,  a  painter  of  substantial  repu¬ 
tation  in  this  department  of  art.  The  more 
important  picture  is  that  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
principal  staircase.  The  work  is  circular,  the 
field  of  view  being  an  opening  to  the  sky,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  balustrade,  composing  with  which 
are  represented  the  Seasons — an  elegant  and 
appropriate  subject,  rendered  by  impersonations 
associated  with  accessories  typical  of  the  re- 


volving  year.  And  to  these  four  figures  increased 
interest  has  been  imparted  by  a  suggestion  of 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  that  they  should  be 
portraits  of  members  of  her  Grace’s  family. 
Accordingly,  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn  are 
portraits  of  the  Duchess  of  Argyle  and  the 
Ladies  Blantyre  and  Kildare,  and  Winter  is  a 
portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford.  Each  season 
is  appropriately  distinguished  by  its  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  Winter  is  endeavouring  to  warm 
himself  at  a  wood  fire.  We  cannot  compliment 
the  artist  too  highly  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  treated  his  subject — there  are  air  and  atti¬ 
tude,  and  lightness  and  breadth  successfully 
preserved.  The  subject  has  been  treated  by 
many  eminent  painters,  in  some  versions  we 
have  seen  the  sky  has  been  made  to  assist  in  the 
description,  but  the  artist  has  wisely  rejected 
such  a  treatment — for  the  necessary  darkness  of 
a  wintry  sky  would  have  broken  up  the  compo¬ 
sition  and  destroyed  the  lightness  which  should 
characterise  a  painted  ceiling.  The  whole  is 
rich  in  colour,  and  where  the  tones  are  forced 
they  come  forward  without  any  degree  of  heavi¬ 
ness,  and  tell  effectively  against  the  airy  sky. 
The  picture  is  immediately  surrounded  by  a 
white  cornice  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  will 
be  painted  or  gilded,  as  it  contrasts  unfavourably 
with  the  picture,  and  the  corners  of  the  square 
are  filled  up  with  infantine  figure  compositions, 
painted  in  grau  in  grau.  These  corners  would 
afford  space  for  the  introduction  of  groups  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Seasons  which  would  better 
support  the  picture.  The  other  composition  is 
in  the  ceiling  of  her  Grace’s  dressing-room,  and 
it  shows  a  company  of  flying  Cupids,  which  are 
drawn  and  painted  with  infinite  grace  and 
sweetness,  and  distinguished  by  movements 
very  spirited.  The  subject  of  a  small  group, 
seated  at  the  balustrade,  is  “  The  Judgment  of 
Paris."  These  figures  are  also  those  of  children, 
and  upon  this  occasion  there  are  but  two  ladies 
present,  from  whom  the  childish  Paris  turns,  by 
a  happy  conception  of  the  artist,  to  present  the 
golden  apple  to  some  more  beautiful  witness  of 
the  decision  supposed  to  be  contemplating  the 
picture.  The  picture  on  the  staircase  ceiling 
was  painted  in  oil  on  canvas,  and  removed  from 
the  studio  of  the  artist  to  the  place  which  it 
now  occupies — a  method  of  working  very  con¬ 
venient  to  the  painter  in  comparison  with  the 
difficulty  of  working  on  the  ceiling  itself.  The 
pictures  in  the  dressing-room  were  executed  on 
paper,  also  in  oil,  and  then  attached  to  the 
ceiling — and  thus  painted  such  works  are  better 
suited  for  our  climate  than  fresco.  We  are 
only  surprised  that  decorations  of  this  kind  are 
not  more  extensively  sought ;  such  pictures 
will  endure  for  centuries,  and  they  could,  were 
it  desirable,  be  so  placed  as  to  be  removed  were 
it  necessary  to  do  so.  Many  persons,  however, 
who  are  very  desirous  of  introducing  works  of 
this  order  into  their  mansions,  are  deterred 
either  by  want  of  knowledge  where  to  obtain 
the  requisite  aid,  or  by  a  dread  of  the  cost ;  such 
persons  will  do  well  to  apply  to  Mr.  Hervieu, 
and  in  both  respects  their  difficulties  will  be 
removed. 

Forged  Antiquities. — About  a  year  ago  the 
antiquaries  of  Paris  were  excited  by  the  reported 
discovery  of  a  Merovingian  cemetery  at  a  small 
village  known  as  La-Chapelle-St.-Eloi  in  the 
department  of  the  Eure.  The  discovery  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  an  abundance  of  early 
inscriptions  mostly  traced  upon  Parian  tiles,  and 
bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  the  famed 
Christian  inscriptions  on  the  catacombs  at  Rome. 
M.  Lenormant,  the  well-known  antiquary  of 
Lyons,  announced  them  as  “the  most  venerable 
mementos  of  Christianity  in  Gaul,”  and  another 
learned  savant  was  about  to  make  them  the 
foundation  of  a  work  on  the  early  Christian 
inscriptions  of  France.  Meantime  the  collection 
was  offered  to  the  government  for  a  large  sum, 
and  the  rarity  and  curiosity  of  the  discovery 
discussed.  Among  them  were  records  of  Chil- 
debert  and  Clothaire,  of  St.  Germanus  of  Autun, 
and  others  which  gave  rise  to  much  curious 
speculation.  So  important  and  so  unique  was 
this  discovery,  that  it  was  resolved  to  form  a 
committee  of  the  principal  antiquaries  of  the 
locality  with  the  Marquis  de  Belleville  at  its 
head ;  they  _  met,  viewed  the  relics,  examined 
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the  evidence,  and  came  to  a  conclusion  that  the 
entire  affair  was  an  ingenious,  but  thoroughly 
unprincipled  trick;  that  the  inscriptions  are  in 
fact  recent  fabrications  on  antique  stones  and 
tiles,  and  their  report  with  their  names  appen¬ 
ded  has  just  been  published  as  a  warning  to 
other  savans  of  the  trap  laid  for  them.  Whoever 
has  “done  the  trick”  must  be  a  learned  and 
experienced  man  ;  it  shows  the  ability  and  dis¬ 
honesty  which  are  lying  in  wait  for  the  unwary; 
and  how  dangerous  it  has  become  to  be  led  too 
easily  away  by  the  most  specious  appearances. 
The  magnitude  of  this  trick,  the  boldness  of  its 
character,  the  ability  and  scholarship  it  involves 
give  it  a  new  and  startling  character.  It  rivals, 
and  even  exceeds,  the  picture  frauds  we  have  so 
often  denounced  ;  and  we  consider  it  as  valuable 
collateral  evidence  of  that  fraud  in  Art,  which 
acts  so  injuriously  on  the  honest  or  unwary. 
That  the  very  well-springs  of  history  should 
thus  be  poisoned  is  a  lamentable  proof  of 
mis-directed  ability.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  French  “Comite  des  Arts  et  Monumens” 
will  investigate  this  affair  thoroughly  ;  and  if 
not  able  to  punish,  at  least  denounce,  the  persons 
who  could  thus  mendaciously  attempt  to  impose 
on  a  nation. 

The  Panopticon.— To  the  attractions  which 
belong  to  this  exhibition  there  have  been  recently 
added  some  new  scenes  of  the  Crimean  war  : 
and  a  good  descriptive  lecture  on  Russian  life 
by  Mr.  Leicester  Buckingham,  who  varies  the 
subject  on  alternate  nights,  by  “a  ramble  through 
Venice,”  illustrated  by  dioramic  views  of  the 
principal  points  of  interest  in  that  City  of  the 
Sea.  The  organ  performances  by  Mr.  Cliipp ; 
the  demonstrations  of  machinery  by  Mr.  Par¬ 
tington  ;  the  diver,  and,  though  last  not  least 
the  exquisitely  beautiful  fountain,  are  all  items 
in  the  instructive  amusements  here  offered  to 
visitors,  as  well  as  a  concert  of  vocal  music, 
dioramic  and  cosmoramic  views,  and  the  chance 
of  louDgers  in  the  galleries  picking  up  un- 
thought-of  information  by  watching  ingenious 
artificers  at  work.  Where  so  much  is  attempted 
it  may  seem  invidious  to  name  small  faults,  but 
we  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  lassitude  creeping 
over  us  in  the  course  of  the  evening :  there  is 
occasionally  a  want  of  verve  in  the  proceedings  ; 
and  the  Crimean  transparencies  are  sometimes 
too  dim  to  be  seen  properly.  Mr.  Buckingham 
is  among  the  best  of  our  public  lecturers  ;  he  is 
always  clear  and  agreeable,  but  we  remember  his 
amusing  narration  of  the  adventures  of  Aladdin, 
and  we  hope  he  has  not  forgotten  all  his  plea¬ 
santries  :  instruction  may  be  blended  with  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  frequently  gain  by  the  conjunction. 

Photographs  prom  Drawings. — We  have  been 
greatly  pleased  with  a  small  series  of  very 
charming  subjects  in  photography  from  drawings 
by  Mr.  Rawdon  Walker.  Some  five  or  six  years 
ago  we  favourably  noticed  the  sketches  of  this 
gentleman,  drawn  with  charcoal,  a  style  of  work 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  “  Carbonic 
Drawings.”  Since  that  period  he  seems  to  have 
got  his  material  more  under  command  ;  his 
pictures  now  are  as  free  in  execution  and  as 
powerful  in  effect  as  his  earlier  works,  but  to 
these  qualities  are  added  great  delicacy  and 
what  artists  call  “sweetness.”  These  photo¬ 
graphs  consist  of  landscapes  of  a  highly  pictu¬ 
resque  character;  the  views,  from  nature,  are 
well  selected,  and  the  touch  of  the  artist,  with 
his  clever  management  of  chiar’-oscuro  is 
faithfully  copied  by  the  solar  agency. 

Messrs.  Storr  &  Mortimer  have  issued  a  very 
graceful  and  admirably  executed  medal  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  Imperial  visit  to  England,  and 
the  Royal  visit  to  Paris.  On  the  one  side  are  the 
busts  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress :  on  the 
other,  those  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince. 
The  dies  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Leonard  Wyon, 
who  is  worthily  sustaining  the  honours  of  his 
name,  and  closely  approaching  the  meritjwhich 
for  so  many  "years  distinguished  the  productions 
of  his  accomplished  father.  This  medal  charms 
by  its  simplicity  :  but  in  such  cases  simplicity 
must  be  associated  with  more  than  ordinary 
refinement  and  excellence.  It  tries  the  artist 
more  than  could  be  done  by  ambitious  efforts, 
and  we  regard  this  unpretending  work  as  of  a 
high  order  of  Art — one  that  cannot  fail  to  extend 
the  repute  of  the  medallist. 
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Notes  on  Modern  Painting  at  Naples.  By 
Lord  Napier.  Published  by  J.  W.  Parker 
&  Son,  London. 

We  hear  so  little  of  Naples  at  the  present  time, 
except  the  information  which  reaches  us  concerning 
King  Bomba  and  his  minister  of  police,  one  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  amidst  the  distractions  of 
lolitics,  and  the  system  of  espionage  which  presses 
ike  a  deadly  incubus  upon  the  people,  the  human¬ 
ising  and  refining  arts  can  yet  find  a  home  among 
those  whose  spirit  is  bowed  down  to  the  very  verge 
of  slavery.  Travellers  who  visit  that  region,  and 
those  who  make  it  their  temporary  abode,  are 
eloquent  in  then’  descriptions  of  its  enchanting- 
scenery,  the  pomp  of  its  carnivals,  and  all  the 
other  attractions  it  holds  forth  for  the  gratification 
of  the  senses :  we  read  of  processions  in  the  Strada 
di  Toledo,  and  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Museo 
Borbonico ;  of  its  numerous  churches,  with  their 
rich  decorations  and  magnificent  altar-pieces  from 
the  hands  of  the  great  masters  of  art- — Caravaggio, 
Luca  Giordano,  Lanfranco,  and  others;  of  its  cata¬ 
combs,  its  castles,  and  all  else  that  is  left  of  its 
former  greatness  and  grandeur  ;  but  whether  any 
of  the  mind  still  exists  which  once  raised  Naples 
to  a  position  among  the  proud  cities  of  Italy, 
we  have  learned  little  or  nothing  from  recent 
writers.  Lord  Napier’s  volume,  however,  en¬ 
lightens  us  on  one  point,  and  that  the  one  which 
most  interests  us. 

It  is  really  extraordinary  how  little  information 
reaches  England  of  the  state  of  modern  art  in 
Italy,  except,  perhaps,  what  is  doing  in  Rome. 
From  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  tidings 
sufficiently  ample  are  frequently  wafted  hither  : 
are  then  all  the  descendants  of  the  eleven  ancient 
schools  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  the  Roman, 
employed  in  manufacturing  spurious  Titians, 
Guidos,  Raffaelles,  and  Giorgiones,  for  the  markets 
of  England,  America,  and  our  new  settlements  in 
the  fifth  quarter  of  the  world  ?  By  the  way,  an 
acquaintance  of  ours,  recently  arrived  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  says  that  Melbourne  and  Sydney  are  gorged 
with  such  works,  to  be  purchased  almost  for  the 
cost  of  freightage,  We  must  not,  however,  occupy 
our  space  with  conjectures  as  to  what  the  painters, 
if  any,  of  Venice,  Bologna,  Florence,  &e.,  are  now 
doing,  but  refer  to  Lord  Napier’s  report  of  the 
modern  Neapolitan  School. 

During  the  period  his  lordship  held  a  diplomatic 
post  at  the  court  of  Naples,  he  sought  relief  from 
his  public  duties — by  no  means  pleasant  duties 
at  a  time  of  great  public  excitement  and  political 
changes  little  less  than  revolutionary — “  before  the 
silent  altars,  or  in  the  courts  and  galleries  of  the 
grand  forsaken  houses,  whence  the  vine  wanders 
from  the  broken  pergola,  and  the  fresco  blisters  in 
the  sun.  .  .  .  These  artistic  episodes  of  an  agitated 
life  brought  the  author  into  the  company  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  living  painters  of  the  country,  who, 
profiting  by  the  example  of  their  predecessors 
during  the  rebellion  of  Massaniello,  did  not  ex¬ 
change  the  academy  for  the  market-place,  or  the 
pencil  for  the  stiletto,  but  kept  their  burdened 
studios  in  patience,  and  expected  the  revival  of 
patronage  with  peace.”  It  is  four  years  since  his 
lordship’s  “Notes”  were  drawn  up;  unforeseen 
causes  have  prevented  their  publication  till  now. 

The  patriarch  of  the  modern  school  of  Naples  is 
Tito  Angelini,  who  was  living  when  Lord  Napier 
wrote,  but  was  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age. 
“  Without  any  ability  in  composition,  or  knowledge 
of  colour  or  ehiar’-oscuro,  without  any  sense  of 
beauty,  of  expression,  or  of  grace,  Sig.”  Angelini, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  an  arid  pedagogue,  inculcated 
the  art  of  designing  anatomical  forms  with  an 
exactness  which  was  not  exceeded  by  Camuccini 
or  Gerard.”  Camillo  Guerra,  Professor  of  Painting 
in  the  Royal  Institute,  is  the  painter  of  several 
altar-pieces  for  churches,  and  fresco  compositions 
in  the  Royal  Palace,  none  of  which,  however,  Lord 
Napier  is  disposed  to  consider  satifactory ;  Iris 
greatest  work,  or  rather  series  of  works,  is  seen  in 
the  recently  erected  church,  in  Naples,  of  the 
Oratorians,  the  cupola  of  which  he  painted  in 
fresco  with  subjects  from  the  Papal  Paradise. 
“  This  immense  undertaking,  which  Sig.  Guerra 
has,  with  his  unaided  pencil,  brought  to  a  success¬ 
ful  termination,  numbers  upwards  of  three  hundred 
principal  figures,  of  w'hich  the  nearest  are  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  while  the  more 
remote  still  greatly  exceed  the  natural  size.’  ’  It 
occupied  six  years  to  execute  it.  Both  in  drawing 
and  colour  this  huge  work  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  artist.  But  the  painter  who  is  now  by  common 
consent  placed  at  the  head  of  the  modern  school  of 
his  native  country  is  Giuseppe  Mancinelli,  an 
artist  wflio  owes  his  position  entirely  to  his  own 
genius.  Lord  Napier  describes  and  speaks  eulo- 
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gistically  of  many  of  liis  pictures  taken  from  sacred 
and  fabled  Victories.  Domenico  Morani,  to  whom 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  in  Naples,  sat  for  his 
portrait,  has  distinguished  himself  by  several  pic¬ 
tures  of  sacred  subjects;  “his  composition  is 
pleasing,  his  general  tone  refined,  his  drawing 
correct,  and  his  colours  more  fused  and  harmonised 
than  is  usual  on  the  modern  Italian  canvas.  In 
that  kind  of  elevated  ‘  genre  ’  painting  which  occu¬ 
pies  a  middle  place  between  history  and  conversa¬ 
tion,  he  has  not  the  energy  of  Maclise,  or  the  neat, 
ironical,  pungent  touch  of  Ward  and  Maclise  ;  but 
he  possesses  a  commensurate  degree  of  elegance 
and  vivacity,  and  his  costume  and  still  life  are 
treated  with  extraordinary  elaboration.” 

In  portraiture,  the  artists  of  Naples,  have  not,  on 
the  authority  of  his  lordship,  attained  a  very  high 
position ;  Carta  and  Mancinelli  are  the  two  best 
in  his  opinion ;  but  the  miniatures  of  Floriano 
Pietrocola  are  far  more  in  request  among  the  Nea¬ 
politan  fair.  Of  the  landscape  painters  very  honour¬ 
able  mention  is  made  of  Smargiassi,  Professor  of 
Landscape-painting  at  the  Academy  of  Naples,  of 
Gigante,  Vianelli,  Franceschini,  &c. ;  but  we  must 
leave  our  readers  to  consult  Lord  Napier’s  book  on 
the  doings  of  these  painters  and  of  many  others, 
whose  names  we  cannot  find  space  for,  as  well  as 
for  the  information  it  affords  respecting  the  institu¬ 
tions  which  exist  under  the  Neapolitan  government 
for  the  promotion  of  the  Arts,  the  state  of  the 
Academy,  and  of  “  matters  thereunto  belonging.” 


The  Golden  Bough.  Engraved  by  J.  T.  Wili.- 
more,  A.R.A.,  from  the  Picture  by  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  R.A.  Published  by  H.  Graves  & 
Co.,  London. 

This  picture  is  in  the  Vernon  Gallery,  and  was, 
as  our  readers  know,  engraved  for  the  Art-Journal 
by  Mr.  Prior;  Mr.  Willmore’s  print  is  on  a  far 
larger  scale  than  ours  and  does  all  the  justice  to  the 
composition  which  his  well-known  ability  warrants 
us  in  expecting.  But  we  must  never  again  look  for 
such  engravings  from  the  pictures  by  Turner  as  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  ;  his  magic  “  touches” 
cannot  now  give  light,  and  distance,  and  sparkle,  to 
guide  the  engraver.  When  a  proof  was  submitted 
to  Turner,  his  only  thought  was  to  make  a  brilliant 
engraving,  and  for  this  purpose  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  out  lights,  and  put  in  shadows,  wherever 
he  considered  such  alterations  necessary,  without 
reference  to  his  original  work  :  he  knew  the  value 
of  black  and  white,  as  he  knew  that  of  red,  yellow, 
or  blue,  and  he  could  make  all  serve  his  end.  But 
no  engraver,  not  even  one  of  Mr.  Willmore’s  high 
position  in  his  art — would  venture  to  take  such 
liberties  with  Turner’s  pictures  as  he  himself  did  ; 
and  hence  if  the  “Golden  Bough”  is  not  equal  to 
the  “Tivoli”  and  all  those  other  exquisite  prints 
published  during  the  lifetime  of  the  painter,  and 
which  bear  the  impress  of  his  marvellous  touching, 
the  fault  does  not  rest  with  the  engraver.  Still 
the  “  Golden  Bough”  is  a  beautiful  print ;  the  lake 
and  the  distance  repose  quietly  in  the  sunshine,  so 
tenderly  has  the  engraver  laid  in  his  lines,  and  the 
foreground  shows  a  bold  and  masterly  handling  of 
the  graver  :  we  should  like,  however,  to  have  seen 
some  of  the  shadowed  parts  a  little  reduced,  to 
render  the  whole  more  harmonious.  Are  we  to 
argue  from  the  appearance  of  this  print  that  line- 
engraving  is  about  to  take  once  more  its  place 
among  the  patronised  arts  of  the  country  ?  from 
which  of  late  years  it  has  been  excluded,  except  on 
a  comparatively  limited  scale,  such  as  our  own 
plates.  We  should  heartily  rejoice  to  find  it  were 
so ;  England  has  abundance  of  the  material  of 
talent  to  restore  line-engraving  to  its  proper 
position,  and  much  more  would  be  found  if  due 
encouragement  were  held  out  to  it :  we  only  hope 
that  Messrs.  Graves  will  be  induced  by  the  success 
of  the  “  Golden  Bough,”  and  it  richly  deserves  the 
patronage  of  every  Art-lover,  to  follow  up  the  course 
which  it  seems  to  prefigure. 


Chromolithographs.  Printed  bv  M.  &  N.  Han- 
hart.  Published  by  Rowney  &  Co.  London. 

It  is  well  for  the  artist  that,  ere  mechanism  and 
scientific  discovery  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
production  of  pictures,  liis  genius  and  skill  must 
first  be  employed  to  show  what  mechanism  and 
science  may  be  able  to  effect  as  resulting  from  his 
labours :  were  it  otherwise,  the  painter  might 
hopelessly  fold  up  his  sketching  easel  and  close  his 
box  of  colours,  and  offer  himself  as  a  grinder  of 
pigments,  or,  if  strong  enough  in  thew  and 
muscle,  as  a  “pressman”  in  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Hanhart  or  some  other  extensive  printer  of 
chromolithographs.  But  though  the  sun  and  the 
printing  press  are  widely  extending  the  influence 
of  Art,  they  are  popularising  it  at  the  same  time, 
and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  friends  of  the 
artist  and  not  as  obstacles  he  need  desire  to  have 
removed  from  his  path.  He  does  not  find  his 


occupation  gone  because  engravings  now  are  not 
the  costly  and  rare  treasures  they  were  a  few  years 
back  :  there  is  still  a  large  picture -buying  public, 
—never  so  large  a  one  as  at  present — and  a  still 
more  numerous  body  of  the  community  not 
possessing  the  means  to  purchase  the  original  works 
of  our  painters,  but  who  are  able  to  acquire,  and 
do  acquire,  the  next  best  substitutes — engravings, 
and  imitation  drawings  or  chromolithographs. 
The  art  of  printing  in  colours  from  stones  and  also 
from  wood-blocks  seems  to  have  reached  its  climax, 
for  if  it  has  made  no  advance  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  it  lias  certainly  not  retrograded ; 
indeed  one  scarcely  sees  what  improvement  we  have 
a  right  to  expect,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  very 
close  examination  of  a  well-tutored  e3re  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  counterfeit  from  the  real  in  many 
prints  lately  published,  and  some  have  deceived 
the  very  best  judges.  How  easily  judges  may  be 
deceived,  an  instance  occurs  to  our  minds  at  the 
present  moment :  it  is  a  case  in  point  to  those  just 
referred  to,  only  reversing  the  order  of  things. 
A  few  years  back  an  artist  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted,  sent  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  a  drawing  made  with  lithographic  chalk 
on  paper  slightly  tinted  to  resemble  “India  paper,” 
the  margin  being  left  white :  on  the  opening  day 
he  found  it  had  not  been  accepted,  and  when  he 
received  it  back  from  the  mass  of  other  rejected 
works,  he  found  the  backboard  of  the  frame  en¬ 
dorsed  “a  print,”  in  white  chalk.  The  artist  who 
had  thus  unfortunately,  but  quite  unintentionally, 
deceived  a  whole  “hanging  committee”  of  Royal 
Academicians,  wrote  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Howard, 
complaining  of  the  mistake  that  had  been,  made, 
and  stating  that  he  must  charge  the  committee  with 
one  of  two  offences ;  either  that  they  were  in¬ 
competent  to  distinguish  between  a  drawing  and  a 
print,  or  else  that  they  examined  the  works 
submitted  to  their  ordeal  so  cursorily  as  not  to  give 
themselves  time  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion. 
Mr.  Howard,  with  his  accustomed  courtesy,  replied 
that  of  course  he  was  unable  to  explain  the  matter, 
but  if  the  drawing  were  sent  the  next  year,  he 
would  take  care  it  received  full  justice  :  it  was 
sent,  and  honourably  hung  on  the  line. 

A  number  of  very  clever  chromolithograpliic 
prints  have  recently  been  issued  by  Messrs  Rowney 
&  Co.  from  the  printing  presses  of  Messrs.  Han¬ 
hart  &  Co.  :  all  are  good  though  all  are  not 
of  equal  merit;  this  may  arise  from  the  original 
drawings  being  of  varied  excellence.  Among  .the 
|  large  prints  is  a  “  View  of  Florence,”  from  a 
j  drawing  by  S.  Palmer,  taken  from  a  lofty 
terrace  overlooking  the  city  :  the  landscape 
is  brilliant  with  an  Italian  sunset,  but  the  ex¬ 
ecution  has  a  woolly  appearance,  especially  in 
the  distances  :  the  trees  and  the  foreground 
generally,  have  the  crispness  and  bold  touching 
of  the  original  work.  A  pair  of  prints,  after  W. 
Callow,  “Frankfort”  and  “Cologne,”  please 
us  much  better ;  the  warm  sunny  tones  of  the 
one,  and  the  cool  grey  mistiness  of  the  other, 
are  well  preserved  ;  the  skies  in  both  these  prints 
are  admirably  copied.  A  “  View  in  Venice,”  from 
a  drawing  by  the  same  artist  is,  we  presume,  taken 
from  a  sketch ;  it  is  very  slight,  but  exceedingly 
rich  in  colour.  “Isola  Lecchi,  Lago  di  Guarda,” 
after  W.  L.  Leitch,  is  carefully  drawn,  and,  we 
have  no  doubt,  is  a  faithful  transcript  of  the 
original :  the  scene  is  highly  picturesque,  but  the 
colouring  is  not  agreeable  to  our  eye :  if  more 
strength  had  been  given  to  the  boats  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and,  partially,  to  the  objects  in  the  middle 
distance,  the  whole  would  have  been  rendered  more 
effective  :  we  never  admire  a  landscape  with  the 
trees  in  full  foliage,  but  not  a  vestige  of  green  to 
be  found  in  them.  The  “  Peep  of  Day,”  an  Irish 
cabin  scene,  by  F.  W.  Topham,  is  also  from  a 
sketch  ;  the  picture  is  well  composed,  and  bril¬ 
liantly  lighted  up  from  a  fire  in  the  interior,  and 
the  sunrise  peeping  in  at  the  open  door  :  with  some¬ 
what  more  of  finish  it  would  be  most  acceptable. 
“Macbeth:  Murder  of  Duncan,”  and  “  Macbeth  : 
Murderers  of  Banquo,”  two  scenes  from  the  pencil 
of  Cattermole,  are  clever  imitations  of  his  bold, 
graphic,  and  forcible  style ;  but  would  it  not 
have  been  wiser  to  choose,  as  matters  of  popular 
interest,  subjects  less  full  of  horrors?  These  are 
by  no  means  calculated  to  make  Art  attractive. 
“Bridge  at  Prague,”  from  a  drawing  by  S.  Prout, 
shows  the  picturesque  architecture  and  statues  of 
this  structure  to  advantage  :  the  print,  however, 
rcarcely  does  justice  to  the  varied  but  harmonious 
tints  with  which  Prout  so  beautifully  covered  the 
shadows  of  his  time-worn  walls  :  Prout’s  drawings, 
generally,  are  as  remarkable  for  this  as  are  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  Turner  in  their  skies,  water,  and  level 
plains.  “Diffidence,”  a  little  rustic  girl  seated  in 
a  chair,  after  W.  Huut,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
imitations  of  the  whole  series  ;  in  colour  and  mani¬ 
pulation  the  deception  is  perfect.  A  pretty  little 
print  is  the  head  of  a  child  in  a  round  mushroom 


hat  decorated  with  a  red  ribbon ;  but  it  shows  the 
lithographic  process  too  palpably  to  be  mistaken  for 
anything  but  what  it  is  :  we  do  not  recognise  the 
artist  of  the  original;  and  there  is  no  name 
attached  to  the  print.  A  small  group  of  flowers  in 
a  jug,  also  without  a  name,  is  a  brilliant  bit  of 
colouring  given  to  a  sketchy  subject.  Either  as 
ornaments  for  the  walls  of  the  private  residence,  or 
as  studies  for  those  who  are  learning  to  paint  in 
water-colours,  these  chromo-lithographs  are  quite 
worth  possessing. 


Nolan’s  Illustrated  History  op  the  War 
with  Russia.  Parts  1,  2,  3.  Published  by 
G.  Virtue  &  Co.,  City  Road,  London. 

The  war  in  which  we  are,  unhappily,  engaged  with 
the  gigantic  power  of  Russia — a  war  of  which  none 
are  bold  enough  to  predict  the  termination — as  it 
naturally  engages  the  attention  of  all,  so  it  is  bring¬ 
ing  into  the  field  a  host  of  chroniclers  to  meet  the 
demand  which  everywhere  exists  for  information 
concerning  it.  None,  however,  of  the  numerous 
publications  that  have  hitherto  issued  from  the 
press,  so  far  as  our  own  observation  extends,  sur¬ 
passes  in  interest  Dr.  Nolan’s  narrative,  or  contains 
so  full  an  account  of  all  that  has  taken  place  since 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  first  three  parts  of 
his  work  are  now  before  us ;  two  of  these  three  are 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  military  strength 
and  the  resources  of  Russia,  her  late  aggressions  on 
Turkey,  and  to  the  other  matters  which  have  allied 
the  Western  Powers  against  her  ;  in  the  third  part 
the  real  history  of  the  war  commences,  to  be  carried 
on  through  the  successive  parts.  The  narrative  is 
well  written,  ample  in  its  descriptions,  for  there  is 
scarcely  an  incident  with  which  we  have  become 
acquainted  through  the  daily  press  that  has  been 
lost  sight  of,  and  the  whole  is  well  printed  and 
‘  ‘  got  up .  ”  Each  part  contains  two  excellent  engrav¬ 
ings  on  steel — one  a  portrait  of  some  distinguished 
commander,  and  the  other  of  a  scene  arising  out  of 
the  war  :  we  presume  this  edition  will  be  the 
“  people’s  edition,”  as  it  comes  within  the  reach  of 
all  classes,  yet  it  is  brought  out  with  sufficient  care 
in  the  production  to  be  also  a  “  library  edition.” 


Album  Berliner  Kuenstler.  Part  I.  Published 
by  Storch  &  Iaramer,  Berlin. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  pictorial  serial,  of  which  the 
first  number  is  before  us.  It  is  issued  from  the 
celebrated  lithographic  establishment  of  Storch  & 
Kramer,  and  contains  three  coloured  lithographic 
fac-similes  of  pictures  by  Hildebrand,  Hosemann, 
and  Adolph  Menzel,  and  will  in  its  continuation 
afford  examples  of  all  the  most  celebrated  Prussian 
painters.  The  present  subjects  are  “  Die  Grosse 
Moschee  in  Alexandrien,” — the  “Great  Mosque  of 
Alexandria” — by  Hildebrandt;  “Die  Biertrinker,” 
— the  “Beer-Drinkers” — Hosemann;  and  “Der 
Kirchgang,” — the  “Walk  from  Church”— Menzel; 
the  two  latter  works  being  essentially  and  popularly 
German.  They  are  all  admirably  executed,  and 
coloured,  doubtlessly,  strictly  after  the  pictures. 
From  the  names  of  the  artists  whose  works  it  is 
proposed  to  bring  forward,  this  progressive  work 
will  contain  some  of  the  most  meritorious  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  modern  German  school.  Letter- 

fress  descriptions  of  the  pictures  in  German, 
'rench,  and  English,  accompany  the  prints. 


The  National  Drawing-Master,  on  a  New 
Principle.  By  W.  A.  Nicholls.  Published 
by  Ackermann  &  Co.,  and  Reeves  &  Sons, 
London. 

We  noticed  the  first  two  or  three  numbers  of  this 
work  at  the  time  of  then-  publication :  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  complete  form,  and  bears  unquestionable 
evidence  of  having  received  a  very  large  amount  of 
time  and  attention,  and,  we  may  add,  artistic  skill, 
from  Mr.  Nicholls.  The  “  new  principle  ”  involved 
in  it  is  that  of  having  examples  and  appropriate 
drawing-paper,  each  printed  over  with  red  lines 
and  dots,  to  enable  the  pupil  to  copy  the  subjects 
with  greater  fidelity,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  en¬ 
graver  is  accustomed  to  “square”  his  picture  and 
his  tracing  before  copying  the  outline  or  reducing 
it.  This  plan  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages ; 
it  certainly  will  lessen  the  trouble  of  the  pupil,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  makes  him  rely  less  on  his  eye 
than  he  would  otherwise  do.  However,  as  the  book 
only  professes  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  Art,  the 
scholar  may  safely  be  left  to  acquire  these  in  the 
easiest  way  he  can,  leaving  him  at  a  future  time  to 
shake  off  such  leading-strings  as  are  now  used  to 
guide  him,  that  he  may  go  alone.  In  the  text  wMch 
accompanies  the  illustrations  will  be  found  a  vast 
mass  of  really  judicious  and  useful  remarks  ;  and, 
altogether,  we  know  of  no  work  which  so  well 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  “  Primer”  of  Art.  The 
examples  amount  to  many  hundreds  of  subjects — ■ 
landscapes,  figures,  animals,  &c.  —  engraved  on 
wood  in  the  best  style. 
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HE  present  number  of 
the  Art-Journal  com¬ 
pletes  the  Seventeenth 
annual  volume  of  that 
work ;  but  our  sub¬ 
scribers  are  aware  that 
with  the  year  1855  a 
new  series  was  com¬ 
menced — to  meet  the  wishes 
of  those  who  either  did  not 
1 fni  ^es*re’  or  were  unable  to  procure, 

,K'  the  publication  from  the  beginning. 
The  present  volume  is,  therefore,  to 
be  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  new 


series. 

In  this  volume  begins  the  collection 
of  engravings  from  the  Eoyal  Galleries, 
graciously  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the 
munificence  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
and  His  Eoyal  Highness  Prince  Albert.* 
Engravings  from  this  rich  and  fertile 
source  will  continue  to  appear  in  the 
Art- Journal  for  some  time  to  come. 
Our  subscribers  may  estimate  the  value 
of  the  whole  from  the  specimens  they 
have  already  obtained :  it  is  needless  to 
add  that  we  shall  do  our  utmost  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  “  Gallery  ”  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prove  our  gratitude  for  the  gracious 
and  valuable  boon  accorded  to  us. 

It  is  not  now  necessary,  as  it  was  when 
our  work  was  in  its  comparative  infancy, 
to  announce  our  various  “  plans  in  pro¬ 
gress”  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers 
and  the  public.  We  receive  abundant 
testimony  that  our  labour  has  not  been 
in  vain  :  and  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  conviction  that  while  our  efforts  have 
been  at  all  times  rightly  directed,  they 
have  been  fully  and  entirely  appreciated. 

The  Art-Journal  continues,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  to  be  the  only  journal  in  Europe 
by  which  the  Arts  are  adequately  repre¬ 
sented  :  in  Great  Britain  unquestionably 
it  stands  alone :  while  in  the  several 
States  of  the  Continent  the  Art-publica¬ 
tions  are  on  so  limited  a  scale,  and  include 
so  many  extraneous  subjects,  as  to  be  very 
inefficient  aids  to  either  the  artist,  the 
amateur,  or  the  artisan. 

Our  gratitude  for  the  large  support 
we  receive  will  be  best  shown  by  conti¬ 
nued  efforts  to  deserve  it. 


4,  Lancaster  Place,  Strand. 


*  The  series  entitled  “  The  Royal  Gallery  of  Art,” 
consists  of  proofs  of  these  engravings  on  India  paper  : 
of  these  a  very  limited  number  are  printed,  after  which 
the  plates  are  “  cut  down,”  the  writing  is  altered,  and 
the  prints  are  issued  in  the  Art-Journal.  This  very 
beautiful  work — “The  Royal  Gallery” — is  issued 
only  to  subscribers,  and  must,  by  its  inevitably 
becoming  “scarce,”  largely  increase  in  value. 


EXPOSITION  UNIYEESELLE 
1855. 

FRENCH  CRITICISM  on  BRITISH  SCULPTURE. 

Our  painters,  it  has  been  seen,  have  had  a 
severe  measure  of  stricture  ministered  to 
them  by  the  French  critics.  Our  sculptors 
have  not  been  more  fortunate.  In  truth, 
they  have  been,  as  a  school,  treated  with 
still  more  unceremonious  slight ;  receiving, 
on  the  whole,  but  little  notice  ;  recognised, 
where  that  occurred,  with  something  of 
compassionate  condescension,  or,  with  the 
sharpest  lash  of  self-sufficient  superiority. 
In  the  former  case  it  has  happened,  as  in 
some  instances  to  which  we  have  drawn 
attention,  that  inconsistency  but  too  obvious 
has  occurred  between  transient  general  de¬ 
preciation,  and  the  results  of  detailed  ex¬ 
amination  ;  the  one  distinctly  negativing  the 
other;  the  latter  being  the  bond  fide  opinion, 
and  plainly  rebuking  its  pretentious  pre¬ 
cursor.  It  may  be  that  our  sculptors  may 
find  in  these  unpalatable  notices  some  salu¬ 
tary  suggestions,  and  so  confess  to  “sermons 
in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.”  We 
have  given  here  three  critiques,  representing 
the  daily,  the  weekly,  and  the  monthly  press 
of  Paris — from  the  Moniteur ,  the  Athenaeum 
Francaise,  and  the  Revue  Francaise — the 
last-named  being,  contrary  to  the  fitness  of 
things,  the  most  shallow  and  flippant  of  the 
thi-ee.  If  these  be  found  to  inflict  a  heavy 
hurt  or  a  rankling  wound  on  our  sensitive 
sculptors,  let  us  say  that  there  is  some 
“  balm  in  Gilead,”  and  that  they  will  find  a 
healing  consolation  in  the  chastisement 
dealt  to  the  French  school  of  sculpture  by 
one  of  the  highest  professional  critics  in 
France,  which  we  have  the  satisfaction  to 
subjoin. 

The  Athenaeum  (June  30),  in  its  notice  of 
foreign  contributions  to  the  sculpture  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Exposition,  thus  reviews 
the  British.  The  writer  is  M.  Adolphe 
Viollet-Leduc. 

“  Amongst  unanticipated  effects  and  novel 
contrasts  which  have  come  to  light  in  our 
Exhibition,  one  most  striking  subject  of 
remark  occurs,  and  it  is  this,  that  schools, 
which  in  painting  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  picturesqueness  of  design  and  ex¬ 
ecution,  by  a  piquant  originality  of  thought, 
at  once  fresh  and  fanciful,  have,  when  they 
came  to  sculpture,  shown  themselves  devoid 
of  precisely  these  same  qualities.  We  wish 
to  speak  of  the  Belgian  and  British  schools. 
It  is  useless  to  add  that  of  Holland,  which 
has  sent  us  but  one  bust  and  a  couple  of 
statuettes.  These  nations  will  have  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  ample  share  of  eulogism  for  their 
works  on  canvas,  to  permit  us  a  certain 
severity  in  reference  to  so  important  an  art 
as  that  of  sculpture,  which,  in  every  school, 
may  be  considered  the  touchstone  of  style 
and  taste. 

“  Since  England  exhibits,  on  the  walls  of 
her  museums,  the  marbles  which  she  bore 
off  from  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  she 
should  have,  at  least,  transferred  to  her 
statuaries  a  spark  of  that  fire,  which  glows 
in  the  noble  creations  of  Greek  Art  in  its 
finest  epoch.  Far  from  it  :  there  is  no 
evidence  that  English  sculptors  have  drunk 
at  this  limpid  well  of  inspiration  ;  theirs  is 
derived  from  less  elevated  sources. 

“There  are  two  different  schools  of  English 
sculpture  :  one,  with  classic  pretensions, 
which  draws  rather  from  Canova  than  the 
antique  ;  the  other,  which  fortunately  pro¬ 
duces  but  few  successful  hands,  is  of  more 
equivocal  taste,  and  cannot  be  very  readily 
defined.  It  owes  allegiance  to  the  illegiti¬ 
mate  inspiration  of  the  British  stage,  in 
both  costume  and  action,  and  may  be  called 


the  English  troubadour  style.  Now  it  so 
happens,  that  this  style  is  peculiarly  dis¬ 
agreeable  when  associated  with  sculpture  ; 
And  yet  we  prefer  this  latter  to  the  other 
school,  notwithstanding  its  tendency  to 
theatrical  conventionality,  simply  because 
it  has  more  of  individuality.  Whether  near 
or  afar  off,  you  have  no  difficulty  in  recog¬ 
nising  it ;  it  comes  with  a  disrelish,  but  still 
it  has  a  name,  a  stamp  upon  it :  it  gives 
character  to  an  epoch.  The  other,  on  the 
contrary,  toils  wearisomely  in  the  Italian 
track  ;  it  imitates  Canova  and  Bosio  with¬ 
out  displaying  the  higher  qualities  of  these 
masters  :  it  has  nothing  of  them  but  their 
feebleness  and  mannerism.  Such,  at  all 
events,  was  our  impression  on  seeing  the 
‘  Ganymede  ’  and  ‘  Princess  Borghese  ’  of 
Campbell,  the  ‘  Omphale  mocking  Hercules’ 
of  Bell  (who,  however,  has  a  good  study 
in  his  ‘Eagle-Slayer’),  the  ‘Aurora  and 
Zephyr  ’  of  Hollins,  who,  in  this  instance, 
imitates  the  celebrated  group  of  ‘  Cupid 
and  Psyche.’  The  opposite  school  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Foley,  the  author  of  models 
for  statues  of  Hampden  and  Selden.  There 
is  a  delicacy  of  delineation,  and  a  certain 
nobleness  in  the  gesture  and  attitude  of 
these  two  figures,  and,  let  me  repeat  it,  an 
originality  which  distinguishes  them  from 
their  neighbours.  ‘  The  Youth  at  the 
Stream,’  by  the  same  artist,  is,  nevertheless, 
the  superior  work  ;  that  creation  is  at  once 
graceful,  lithe,  and  living.  Mr.  Gibson,  one 
of  Great  Britain’s  most  renowned  sculptors, 
and  who  has,  for  a  long  time,  studied 
ardently  and  sedulously  at  Rome,  has  sent 
us  two  important  groups,  ‘  The  Hunter  and 
Hog,’  and  ‘  Hylas  carried  away  by  the 
Nymphs.’  It  would  be  impossible  to  make 
a  greater  effort  of  talent,  and  produce  so 
little  in  the  way  of  effect.  After  having- 
examined  both,  and  being  perfectly  satisfied 
with  their  general  treatment  and  details, 
we  still  remain  cold.  In  representing  a 
scene  in  nature,  it  does  not  suffice  to  imitate 
this  style,  or  that — to  be  Greek,  Gothic,  or 
Pompadour — above  all  things,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  imitate  nature,  and  draw  inspira¬ 
tion  from  her — to  give  life  and  action  to 
our  personages  after  her  suggestions  —  to 
communicate  to  them  the  breath  of  truth, 
which  animates  all  things.  This  point  at¬ 
tained,  we  may  then  look  for  style,  draw 
inspirations  from  an  epoch,  and  apply  the 
great  precepts  of  masters  to  the  idea  which 
we  have  brought  into  existence — otherwise 
we  risk  falling  into  imitation, — into  mecha¬ 
nical  copying.  Mr.  Gibson  may,  perhaps, 
be  too  familiar  with  his  Vatican,  and  have 
sacrificed  his  own  original  impressions  to 
his  admiration  of  the  antique.  The  preced¬ 
ing  observations  are  not,  at  the  same  time, 
so  much  for  him  as  apropos  of  him,  for  I 
fear  that  the  course,  which  he  pursues,  will 
lead  to  danger,  or,  rather,  to  nil.  There 
certainly  is  less  science  and  study  in  Mr. 
Hancock’s  ‘  Maidenhood,’  ‘  Beatrice,’  and 
‘  The  Angel’s  Mission,’  but  they  have  what 
Mr.  Gibson's  works  want — life.  The  ex- 
pi'ession  and  movement  in  the  former  are 
remarkable.  Let  this  artist  permit  us  to 
offer  him  the  advice  not  to  let  his  statues 
be  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  paint.  This 
rough-cast,  which  obliterates  all  delicacies 
of  contour,  is  used  by  many  English  artists  ; 
it  is  barbarous. 

“  ‘  Ulysses  and  his  Dog,’  by  Mr.  Mac¬ 
donald,  is  a  serious  work.  Its  style  is 
broad,  the  pose  of  the  figure  fine,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  face  wants  expression. 
Homer’s  hero  once  more  sets  foot  upon  his 
homestead — he  is  recognised  by  his  dog, 
which  dies  at  his  feet  in  making  the  last 
signs  of  affectionate  recognition — -he  should 
be  moved.  Mr.  Macdonald’s  Ulysses  rather 
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expresses  fear  and  distrust.  The  dog  is 
common,  heavy,  and  without  movement. 
Nevertheless,  this  was  a  fine  subject. 

“  Mr.  Sharp  has  sent  in  a  pretty  study  of 
‘  A  Boy  startled  at  a  Lizard.’  The  boy  is 
ugly  and  meagre ;  the  maftfie  is  discoloured : 
nevertheless  there  is  in  the  figure  a  correct¬ 
ness  of  action,  and  a  simple  truth  of  contour, 
which  fail  not  to  attract  attention. 

“  The  colossal  group  of  Mr.  Stevens  is  a 
fair  study.  Satan  takes  advantage  of  Eve’s 
slumbers  to  breathe  his  perfidious  counsel 
into  her  ears.  The  Eve  is  good,  but  the 
figure  of  the  demon  is  ill  executed,  and  the 
management  of  his  wings  so  awkward,  that 
the  effect  of  the  group  is  spoiled. 

“Mr.  Macdowell  has  exhibited  four  statues 
and  a  bust.  His  ‘Young  Girl  Beading’ has 
struck  us  as  charming,  but  it  has  been  so 
ill  lit  that  we  have  found  it  impossible  to 
examine  its  details.  Were  I  Mr.  Macdowell, 

I  would  have  my  ‘Young  Girl’  change 
places  with  the  ‘  Eve  Hesitating.’ 

“  We  have  carefully  examined  the  statues 
of  the  Messrs.  Westmacott,  which  have  had 
a  high  repute  in  London.  It  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  these  artists  have  retained  their 
best  woi’ks,  since  what  they  have  here  ex¬ 
hibited  is  feeble.  We  have,  however,  paused 
at  the  ‘  Nymph  preparing  for  the  Bath  ’  of 
Sir  B.  Westmacott. 

“  The  Euglish  sculptors  make  good  busts. 
That  of  ‘Mr.  Eairbairn,’  by  Mr.  Park,  is 
excellent ;  the  ‘  Lord  Palmerston  ’  of  Mr. 
Moore,  and  his  ‘  Bust  of  M.  Musurus,’  are 
both  remarkable  works.  Mr.  Weekes  has 
also  exhibited  a  good  ‘  Bust  of  Allan  Cun¬ 
ningham,’ — but  what  shall  I  say  of  his  statue 
of  ‘  The  Young  Naturalist’  1  Must  a  young 
naturalist  have  this  arrangement  of  figure  1  ” 

The  Moniteur  (June  30),  after  some  just 
and  well-digested  remarks  upon  the  forced 
existence  of  sculpture,  more  particularly  in 
its  highest  form,  the  nude,  in  modern  times, 
compared  to  the  Greek  period,  when  it  was 
indigenous  and  vigorous  in  a  thoroughly 
congenial  soil,  thus  continues — 

“  These  reflections,  applicable  as  they  are 
to  all  modern  nations,  are  more  pai’ticularly 
so  to  the  English,  whose  mode  of  life  retains 
something  of  Puritanic  austerity,  and  who, 
unlike  our  Catholics,  admit  no  splendours 
of  Art  within  the  sanctuary.  Assuredly 
the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey  would 
repel  those  three  nude  Graces,  which  display 
their  snowy  beauty  under  the  arches  of  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  beside  the  Christian 
cenotaphs.  Statuary  is,  therefore,  amongst 
them,  a  still  more  factitious  art  than  it  is 
with  us,  and  their  efforts,  consequently,  to 
raise  themselves  to  its  mastery,  worthy  of 
all  praise. 

“We  shall  take  up  at  hazard,  and  as  they 
may  recur  to  our  memories,  the  works  ex¬ 
hibited  by  English  sculptors.  We  should 
find  it  difficult  to  give  them  an  arrangement 
according  to  merit — they  have  no  striking 
originality,  and  none  of  them  carry  off  the 
higher  honours  in  a  very  obvious  manner 
from  the  rest.  What  we  find  in  almost  all 
of  them  is  a  sort  of  elegant,  romantic  grace, 
discordant,  perhaps,  with  the  severe  spirit 
of  sculpture,  but  which  we  must  take  to  be 
essentially  English. 

“  Mr.  Bell’s  ‘  Omphale  mocking  Hercules  ’ 
struck  us  by  the  oddity  of  the  idea.  Om¬ 
phale,  with  the  Phrygian  cap  on  her  head, 
stands  in  the  pose  of  the  Farnese  Hercules, 
of  which  she  endeavours  to  mimic  the 
muscles  by  the  protrusion  of  the  feminine 
fullnesses  of  her  figure.  Leaning  on  the 
club,  she  grasps  in  her  hand,  passed  round 
to  her  back  with  a  spirited  motion  and  air 
of  defiance,  the  three  apples  from  the  garden 
of  the  Hesperides.  This  female  playing  the 
athlete,  and  robing  herself  with  the  skin  of 

the  Nemean  lion,  was  congenial  to  sculp¬ 
ture,  while  the  necessity  of  imparting  to 
it  nervous  animation,  saved  Mr.  Bell  from 
falling  into  that  expression  of  gentle  languor 
which  is,  as  it  may  be,  the  charm  or  the 
blemish  of  his  fellow-countrymen’s  works. 
The  head  has  appeared  to  us  somewhat 
small,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  studied 
exaggerations  of  the  torso. 

“  The  figure  of  the  shepherd  sending  an 
arrow  against  an  eagle  is  not  very  intelli¬ 
gible.  In  the  first  place,  we  see  no  eagle  ; 
and  secondly,  there  is  neither  bow  nor 
arrow.  The  pose  of  the  arms  and  action  of 
the  figure  alone  indicate  what  it  is  intended 
to  personify.  The  outspread  legs  form  dis¬ 
agreeable  acute  angles. 

“  The  subject  of  ‘  Dorothea  ’  is  taken  from 
an  episode  of  ‘  Don  Quixote.’  The  young 
daughter  of  the  peasant  has  rid  herself  of  a 
portion  of  the  man’s  habiliments,  which  had 
served  for  disguise  ; — has  given  liberty  to 
her  fine  flow  of  locks,  which  had  been 
strained  up  in  a  net,  and,  believing  herself 
unseen  in  this  solitary  spot,  immerses  in  the 
current  streamlet  her  delicate  feet,  soiled  as 
they  have  been  by  the  dust  of  the  road. 
There  is  an  extremely  vivid  piquancy  in 
the  modelling  of  this  figure  ;  the  head  has 
all  the  charms  of  early  youth,  and  the  limbs, 
seen  to  just  above  the  knees,  are  of  purest 
undulation. 

“  What  sculptor  is  there  who  has  not  had 
his  Andromeda  or  his  Angelica  ?  This  is 
one  of  those  rare  subjects  which  involve  the 
nude,  so  indispensable  to  the  sculptor.  Mr. 
Bell’s  ‘  Angelica’  contorts  herself  felicitously 
enough  at  her  rock,  and  her  hair  falls  richly 
over  her  form  without  concealing  it. 

“  Macdowell  has,  in  plaster  or  in  mai'ble, 
five  works  here :  ‘  The  Day  Dream,’  ‘  Eve 
Hesitating,’  ‘  The  Young  Girl  Beadiug,’  ‘  A 
Young  Girl  preparing  for  a  Bath,’  and 
‘Psyche,’  (a  bust).  We  have  been  much 
pleased  with  the  ‘  Young  Girl  Beading,’  and, 
had  it  been  placed  in  a  better  light,  it  would 
certainly  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
crowd.  Still,  the  obscurity  in  which  it 
stands  does  not  hinder  the  scrutinising 
visitor  from  discovering  its  beauties.  A 
girl,  whose  youthful  form  still  retains  some¬ 
what  of  the  lithesomeness  of  childhood, 
bends  her  charming  head  over  a  book,  which 
is  held  up  by  hands  of  great  beauty,  although 
somewhat  slender.  Nothing  can  be  more 
simple,  yet  more  indescribable,  than  the 
chaste  sweetness,  the  angelic  innocence,  the 
transparent  delicacy  of  feature  in  this  work, 
all  enhanced  by  the  snowy  purity  of  a  most 
fortunate  piece  of  marble. 

“The  ‘Young  Girl  preparing  for  a  Bath  ’ 
still  holds  pressed  against  her  bosom,  and 
with  an  expression  full  of  modest  grace,  the 
folds  of  the  drapery,  which  she  is  about  to 
let  fall  as  she  enters  the  water  :  yet  she 
cannot  gather  it  up  so  carefully  but  that 
the  contour  of  her  virgin  bosom  is  betrayed 
in  her  efforts. 

“The  ‘Eve  Hesitating’  represents  a  lovely 
woman  in  the  costume  of  Eden,  but  re¬ 
sembles  perhaps  ovei’mnch  a  modern  draw¬ 
ing-room  lady,  with  her  delicate,  aristocratic 
features  and  slender  figure,  which  one  might 
suppose  to  have  undergone  the  pressure  of 
an  elastic  corset. 

“  The  ‘  Psyche  ’  is  a  charming  head,  well 
calculated  to  make  Love  loving,  and  the 
mother  of  Love  jealous.  Mr.  Macdowell’s 
style  recalls  slightly  that  of  M.  Pollet  in 
‘  The  Morning  Star  ;  ’  it  has  the  same  line 
of  elegance,  a  little  long  drawn  out,  and  that 
delicate  perception  of  modern  female  form, 
so  different  from  the  robust  antique  type. 

“  There  is  much  merit  in  the  ‘  Buth 
Gleaning  ’  of  Mr.  Gott.  The  gleaner,  with 
knee  half  bent,  leans  downward  to  add  one 

more  head  of  corn  to  the  small  sheaf  which 
she  presses  under  her  arm.  Her  figure,  thus 
thrown  forward,  produces  a  broken  line, 
the  different  profiles  of  which  are  fortu¬ 
nate  ;  the  head  is  half  from  nature,  half 
from  the  antique,  and  is  extremely  pure  in 
character.  One  can  see  that  Mr.  Gott  is  a 
denizen  of  Borne,  and  there  draws  his  inspi¬ 
rations  from  choice  models. 

“  Mr.  Gibson’s  ‘  Hunter  and  Dog  ’  indi¬ 
cates  the  artist’s  mingled  study  of  the 
antique,  Canova,  and  Thorwaldsen.  The 
hunter,  who  holds  in  his  Molossian  dog, 
which  strains  its  leash  to  strangulation, 
offers  one  of  those  classic  anatomic  studies 
now  a  little  out  of  date,  but  which  does  not 
less  require  true  artistic  skill.  ‘Hylas  carried 
away  by  the  Nymphs  ’  is  very  diminutive. 
What  can  these  two  great  gilds  do  with  a 
young  beau  like  that  ?  Still  there  are  agree¬ 
able  details  in  this  group. 

“We  might  readily  take  Mr.  Campbell’s 
‘  Princess  Pauline  Borghese  ’  for  a  copy  of 
an  antique  statue.  She  sits  in  a  curule 
chair,  and  contemplates  a  miniature  of 
Napoleon.  When  making  a  statue-portrait 
of  the  Princess  Pauline  Borghese,  there  is 
no  need  to  seek  for  a  beau-ideal :  sufficient 
is  it  to  reproduce,  with  as  much  fidelity  as 
possible,  her  pure  and  charming  features 
and  form,  which  seem  to  have  been  modelled 
in  anticipation  for  the  sculptor.  This  is 
what  Mr.  Campbell  has  done.  The  draperies 
fondly  cling  to  the  form,  and  dispense  them¬ 
selves  gracefully  under  the  chisel.  We 
should  only  remark  that  the  contour  of  the 
bust  is  not  sufficiently  full,  if  we  are  to  trust 
the  delicious  statue  of  Canova,  so  much 
admired  at  Florence,  in  the  Pitti  palace. 

“  The  ‘  Ganymede  ’  of  the  same  artist  is  a 
charming  statue, — round  and  soft  in  its 
forms,  the  doubtful  type  between  girl  and 
boy,  which  the  eagle  is  about  to  bear  up  to 
Olympus  in  his  potent  claws,  and  of  which 
the  physiognomy  reminds  us  of  Lawrence’s 
portrait  of  young  Lambton. 

“  You  have  doubtless  seen  at  the  entrance 
into  Hyde  Park  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  W  ellington  in  the  guise  of  Achilles  (!) 

Mr.  Mai'shall’s  ‘Ajax  praj's  to  the  Gods  for 
Light  ’  in  a  similar  pose.  We  candidly  con- 
fesss  that  we  have  no  affection  for  this  great 
piece  of  academic  animation,  cleft  like  a 
compass,  and  raving  in  cool  caloric  :  but  to 
make  amends,  we  are  much  taken  with 
‘  The  First  Whisper  of  Love.’  Tli'ere  is  in 
this  group  a  reminiscence  of  Jouffroy’s 
‘Young  Girl  confiding  her  secret  to  Venus,’ 
only  it  is  l’eminiscence  transposed  :  a  little 
Cupid  standing  on  tip-toe  draws  towai’ds 
hm  a  young  virgin,  who  bends  with  all  due 
complacency,  and  whispers  in  his  ear  one  of 
those  confidential  secrets  which  are  guarded 
safely  even  by  the  worst  of  babblers. 

“  ‘  The  Broken  Pitcher  ’  presents  a  girl  of 
some  seven  or  eight  years,  in  horror  before 
the  relics  of  her  fractured  pitcher.  It  is 
not  at  this  age  that  stone  pitchers  are  let 
fall  at  fountains,  and  you  have  not  under¬ 
stood  your  theme,  Mr.  Marshall.  Take  a 
lesson  from  Greuse,  who  knew  all  about  it. 
Such  catastrophes  only  happen  to  damsels 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  Aprils.  Your  baby 
will  have  the  rod  on  its  return  home,  but  it 
is  not  the  fear  of  such  a  visitation  that 
draws  tears  from  the  French  artist’s  maidens 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  of  cracked 
pitchers. 

“‘Sabrina’  is  a  kind  of  romantic  naiad, 
and  here  is  commended  to  us  in  marble 
highly  wrought.  ‘  Concordia  ’  is  a  symbolic 
figure  in  plaster,  intimating  the  alliance  of 
France  and  England.  A  good  thought, 
happily  rendered. 

“  There  are  three  Westmacotts  in  our 
catalogue  as  statuaries.  Let  us  begin  with 
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Sir  Richard,  an  artist  of  reputation,  well- 
merited,  in  London.  His  ‘Houseless  Tra¬ 
veller’  is  an  exception  from  the  sculptor’s 
ordinary  mythological  subjects.  A  poor 
woman,  clothed  in  humble  weeds,  sits  way¬ 
worn  beside  her  path.  Her  small  bundle 
and  travelling  staff  lie  at  her  side  ;  suffering 
and  sadness  have  thinned  her  features,  but 
in  her  lap,  as  in  the  cradle  of  a  prince, 
sleeps  a  fair  child,  the  mouth  half  open, 
still,  as  it  were,  with  the  mother’s-milk 
upon  its  lips,  and  it  dreads  neither  cold 
nor  hunger,  for  it  lies  next  a  mother’s 
heart,  and  its  little  hand  grasps  casually  the 
breast  that  nourishes  it.  Rare  though  it  be, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  make  marble  melting, 
there  is  a  tender  sentiment  in  this  group. 
The  child  sleeping  on  nature’s  pillow,  which 
its  little  weight  half  deranges,  will  win  a 
smile  from  every  mother. 

“  The  ‘  Nymph  Preparing  for  a  Bath  ’ 
comes  within  the  ordinary  circle  of  the 
sculptor’s  subjects  ;  her  motion  in  un¬ 
fastening  the  buckle  of  her  girdle  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  graceful. 

“  The  contributions  of  Mr.  R.  Westmacott, 
Jun.,  consist  of  ‘  A  Cymbal  Player,’  ‘  The 
Girl  and  Fawn,’  and  ‘  Blue  Bell,’  and  they 
offer  a  pretty  equal  display  of  beauties  and 
defects, — perhaps  the  defects  have  the  pre¬ 
ponderance. 

“The  third  Westmacott  has  but  one  statue, 
‘The  Peri,’  a  winged  figure  crowned  with 
the  lotus,  and  holding  its  hands  crossed  in 
an  attitude  of  regret  and  melancholy.  On 
the  pedestal  is  traced  this  inscription. 

“  One  mom,  a  Peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Eden  stood,  disconsolate.” 

“  In  the  statue  of  the  ‘  Boy  Startled  at  a 
Lizard,’  Mr.  Sharp  has  shown  a  nice  per¬ 
ception  of  the  delicate  form  of  early  youth  ; 
some  portions  of  it  are  well-studied  in  their 
attenuation.  His  busts  of  ‘  Flora  ’  and  a 
‘  Bacchante  ’  are  of  too  affected  a  prettiness. 

“  ‘  Eve  at  the  Fountain,’  by  Mr.  Baily, 
commends  itself  to  our  notice  by  its  natural 
pose,  its  flexile  winding  of  contour,  the  round 
fullness,  so  elegantly  feminine,  of  its  form, 
and  the  pleasing  expression  of  the  physi¬ 
ognomy,  vivid  with  virgin  coquetry.  His 
‘  Star  of  the  Morning  ’  has  all  the  ideal 
delicacy  which  is  appropriate  to  the  subject. 

“Mr.  Munro  has  made  a  charming  little 
group  of  ‘  Francesca  di  Rimini  reading  with 
Paul  the  book,  which  was  the  Galehaut.’ 
The  hands  of  the  lovers,  by  an  ingenious 
arrangement  of  the  artist,  are  joined  over 
the  fatal  passage,  beyond  which  they  read 
no  more  that  day. 

“  It  is  more  difficult  to  speak  in  detail  of 
statues  than  of  pictures.  Certain  linear 
inflexions,  which  it  is  impossible  to  indicate 
by  words,  form,  for  the  most  part,  the 
difference  between  one  marble  nymph  and 
another.  Therefore  here  let  us  pause  in  our 
review,  and  be  content  with  giving  the 
names  of  Messrs.  Earle,  Foley,  Adams, 
Durham,  Lawlor,  Handcock,  Weekes,  and 
Stephens,  who  also  have  called  into  creation 
Eves,  Bathing  Girls,  Psyches,  and  Nymphs, 
all  commendable  on  the  score  of  execution.” 

The  Revue  Francaise,  or  M.  Paul  Mantz, 
fairly  struts  forward  now,  as  a 

“  Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain. 

And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane,  ” 

and  with  infinite  ease,  facility,  and  volubility, 
throws  out  the  following  maccaroni  levities. 

“  Amongst  the  English  the  inequality  of 
the  relative  merits  of  statuary  and  painting 
is  peculiarly  remarkable.  Their  painters 
lavish  vast  efforts  upon  research  after  bril¬ 
liancy  of  colour,  and  striking  singularity  of 
effect.  They  arrive  at  results  both  sparkling 
and  singular  ;  nay,  often  much  better  than 
that,  for  they  have  won  a  high  position  in 


portraiture,  in  landscape,  and  in  represent¬ 
ing  scenes  of  familiar  life.  But  they  have 
cultivated  no  great  style,  nor  betrayed  an 
aspiration  after  lofty  theme.  Hence,  doubt¬ 
less,  their  inferiority  in  sculpture.  Strange 
and  surprising  it  is,  that,  when  English 
sculptors  chisel  their  stone  or  marble, 
absence  cf  form  and  incongruity  seem  to  ab¬ 
sorb  their  fancies :  butter  from  the  dairies  of 
Devonshire — snow  half  melted  by  the  warm 
breath  of  spring — the  morning  mists  which 
rise  over  the  dank  meadows,  have  more  of 
solidity  and  firmness  than  the  statues  mo¬ 
delled  by  their  uncertain  hands.  Their  sculp¬ 
ture,  incredible  as  the  singularity  may  seem, 
is  not  plastic. 

“  Many  of  the  London  Royal  Academi¬ 
cians  have  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  be 
represented  by  some  of  their  works  at  the 
Exposition.  Mr.  Marshall,  whose  talent  has 
something  of  a  flat,  insipid  flavour,  has  im¬ 
provised,  apropos  of  the  alliance  of  France 
and  England,  a  figure  of  ‘  Concord,’  the 
political  purport  of  which  is  doubtless  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  the  form  altogether  feeble  and 
commonplace,  no  better  than  what  any 
studious  pupil  might  produce.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall,  who  has,  moreover,  expanded  his 
efforts  to  an  ‘  Ajax,’  must,  methinks,  be  re¬ 
legated  to  the  venerable  category  of  patri¬ 
archs  in  his  Art. 

“  Mr.  Baily  is  an  illustrious  master.  The 
‘  Eve,’  sculptured  in  1849,  is  one  of  his  best 
productions.  It  has  been  worked  out  scru¬ 
pulously  and  unmannered,  but  it  is  devoid 
of  impress.  As  much  cannot  be  said  in 
praise  of  his  ‘  Morning  Star,’  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  which  are  excessively  heavy  and 
massive.  A  charming  poet,  whom  Mr. 
Baily  may  have  known,  and  whom  he,  no 
doubt,  has  read — Thomas  Moore — had  a 
much  better  notion  of  the  stars.  This  of 
the  sculptor  is  inflated  and  enbonpoint — it 
is  an  overfed  luminary. 

“Mr.  John  Gibson,  an  essentially  Aca¬ 
demic  artist,  has  borrowed  from  the  British 
National  Gallery  a  group  of  his— once  upon 
a  time  admired — of  ‘  Hylas  carried  off  by 
the  Nymphs.’  Mr.  Gibson  is  one  of  Canova’s 
last  pupils,  as  is  but  too  apparent.  Although 
the  artist  has  here  most  carefully  devoted 
himself  to  his  marble,  and  studied  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  it  the  velvet  texture  of  young  limbs, 
still,  what  strikes  one  in  the  whole  work, 
and  deprives  it  of  all  elevated  tone,  is  the 
slenderness  of  the  forms,  the  poverty  of 
their  outlines,  the  absence  of  felicitous 
grouping,  and  the  perfect  vacuity  of  the 
physiognomies.  Beholding  these  nymphs, 
who  believe  themselves  to  be  all  grace,  and 
who  look  on  you  with  an  affected  air  and 
sepulchral  smile,  one  can  understand  how 
Mr.  Gibson  is  not  only  the  pupil,  but  the 
victim  of  Canova. 

“The  author  of  ‘The  Day-Dream,’  and 
the ‘Young  Girl  preparing  for  the  Bath,’ 
Mr.  Macdowell,  is  a  mannerist,  who  endea¬ 
vours  to  combine  the  stiffness  of  Academic 
grace  with  the  flushed  outlines  of  the 
masters  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
head  of  the  young  girl,  although  executed 
in  1840,  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
those  bathing  nymphs  which,  some  hundred 
years  since,  the  pupils  of  Bonchardon  and 
Falconnet  modelled  for  the  Sevres  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  which  are  still  the  delight  of 
amateurs  who  cherish  soft  biscuit.  Mr. 
Macdowell  is  an  ingenious  artist,  who 
should  only  model  statuettes. 

“  Cleverness  of  execution — chisel  skill — 
are  the  whole  merit  of  Sir  R.  Westmacott’s 
‘  Houseless  Traveller.’  This  morceau,  which 
dates  from  1822,  is  classic  in  England,  and 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  work  of  an  accomplished 
hand.  Hapless  traveller  !  I  must  believe 
her  poor,  from  the  aspect  of  her  drapery, 


for,  as  far  as  her  health  may  be  deemed 
concerned,  she  is  in  almost  as  good  condition 
as  Mr.  Baily’s  ‘  Star.’  Hapless  traveller  ! 
she  is  seated  on  a  stone,  waiting  until  some 
good  passing  soul  shall  rescue  her  from 
suffering.  She  would  be  nude,  had  she  not 
been  draped  in  a  sort  of  plaid,  the  woolly 
folds  of  which  envelope  her  warmly  and 
chastely.  The  texture  of  this,  contrasted 
with  the  satin  softness  of  the  flesh,  gave  the 
artist  an  opportunity  to  display  all  the 
subtlety  of  his  skilful  handling, — but,  I  re-  , 
peat,  there  lies  the  whole  value  of  the  work. 

“  The  busts  exhibited  by  the  English 
sculptors  are  incredibly  feeble.  One  alone 
of  them  has  appeared  to  us  of  depth  and 
vigour:  it  is  that  which  Mr.  Weekes  has 
chiselled  after  the  noble  head  of  Allan 
Cunningham,  the  author  of  a  good  book 
with  which  all  lovers  of  Art  are  familiar 
— ‘  The  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  British 
Painters.’  ” 

We  conclude  with,  as  a  set-off  to  much 
that  is  thoroughly  unpalatable  in  these 
notices  of  British  sculptors,  the  following 
stringent  extracts,  in  reference  to  French 
sculpture,  from  that  masterly  review  of 
the  Beaux  Arts  of  the  Exposition  of  1855, 
by  Mons.  Maxime  Du  Camp,  which  is 
received  with  the  first  honours  by  the 
artistic  and  intellectual  world  of  Paris. 

“  The  Sculpture  Exhibition,”  he  says,  “  is  of 
an  obvious  mediocrity ;  the  sight  of  it  is 
sad  as  the  spectacle  of  one  dying  in  such 
utter  feebleness,  and  so  deep  a  consciousness 
of  his  approaching  end,  as  to  cease  all  fur¬ 
ther  effort  to  cling  on  to  life.  Sculptors, 
still  more  than  our  painters,  live  discon¬ 
nected  with  their  own  times  :  they  seem  to 
repel  far  from  them  the  lofty  aspirations, 
which  lead  on  their  epoch  towards  its 
futurity  :  kneeling  ever  before  the  wrinkled 
visage  of  the  past,  they  invoke  and  glorify 
the  puerilities  of  fable,  and  do  not  con¬ 
descend  to  cast  a  passing  glance  on  that 
young  and  smiling  visage,  with  which  old 
Janus  turns  towards  the  opening  future. 
With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  efforts 
to  give  to  the  marble  individuality  of  cha¬ 
racter,  I  see,  throughout,  nothing  in  these 
allegorical  subjects  and  imaginative  efforts  : 
in  these  historic  statues,  and  even  in  the 
busts,  but  an  awkward  imitation  of  well- 
known  antiques.  To  compose  a  subject,  a 
sculptor  puts  under  contribution  his  whole 
repertory  of  professional  reminiscences. 

“  Of  the  busts,  alas  !  what  shall  we  say  ? 

In  other  times,  this  was  a  class  of  Art,  which 
stood  high  in  France  ;  now  it  is  so  fallen, 
as  from  its  heavy  mediocrity,  to  set  criticism 
at  defiance.  We  are  far  from  those  times 
when  Francin,  Caffieri,  Houdon,  and  Foucon, 
gave  the  look  of  life,  intelligent,  expressive, 
and  profound,  to  the  busts  of  Gluck,  of 
Piron,  of  the  two  Corneilles,  Voltaire, 
Moliere,  and  Regnard, 

“  Now  all  is  lifeless  ;  under  the  pretence  of 
realising  a  serious  and  majestic  line,  exces¬ 
sive  frigidity  is  attained.”  &c.  &c. 

With  this  uncheered  analysis  we  shall 
terminate  our  critical  labour.  We  have  in 
it,  above  all  things,  set  ourselves  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  that  spirit  of  imitation,  which  at 
present  makes  so  many  victims  amongst  our 
artists  ;  and  we  feel  strong  in  our  opinion, 
when  we  find  that  it  has  already  been 
stamped  with  the  authority  of  a  judge, 
whom  none  will  be  found  to  question — 
Michael  Angelo.  To  one  of  his  friends,  who 
told  him  of  a  sculptor  who,  after  having 
copied  some  antique  statues,  boasted  that 
he  had  surpassed  the  ancients,  he  said, — 

“  He  who  follows  others  will  never  precede  : 
he  who  cannot  of  himself  do  a  good  thing, 
can  never  avail  himself  successfully  of  what 
others  have  done.” 
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THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 


THE  FLUTE-PLAYER. 

J.  B.  Pater,  Painter.  J.  Pel£e,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  1  ft.  11$  in.  by  1  ft.  |  in. 

France,  notwithstanding  the  long,  sanguinary, 
and  frequently  unsuccessful  wars  in  which  she 
was  engaged  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  yet 
found  abundant  opportunities  for  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace :  in  fact,  the  reign  of  Le  Grand 
Monarque  was  marked  by  a  refinement  of  luxury 
which  the  country  had  never  previously  known. 
It  was  the  “  Golden  Age  ”  of  France,  in  which 
poets,  painters,  men  of  science,  actors,  —  all 
whose  talents  might  minister  to  the  gratification 
of  the  court,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  people — 
met  with  the  patronage  they  merited.  But  the 
period  was  one  also  of  great  laxity  of  principles 
and  morals :  there  was  little  purity  of  taste  or 
feeling  in  the  works  of  the  painter,  or  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  poet ;  the  leaven  of  corruption  tainted 
the  whole  community,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  long  list  of  crimes, 
miseries,  and  horrors,  which,  nearly  a  century 
after,  the  country  was  compelled  to  suffer,  till 
the  military  despotism  of  Napoleon  I.  restored 
something  like  order  out  of  the  ruins  that  revo¬ 
lutionary  France  had  accumulated  around  her. 

The  character  of  a  nation  is  very  generally 
seen  in  its  Art-monuments,  and  if  no  written 
records  had  been  left  to  inform  us  what  Finance 
was  in  the  period  referred  to,  we  might  form  a 
tolerably  accurate  conception  from  what  the 
architect,  the  sculptor,  and  the  poet,  have  left 
behind  them.  Art  is  not  a  question  of  taste — a 
man  may  possess  the  most  refined  ideas  as  re¬ 
gards  many  matters,  and  yet  see  no  beauty  in 
such  a  work  as  the  Elgin  Marbles — it  is  subject 
to  laws  and  principles  which  none  can  transgress 
and  deviate  from  without  giving  offence,  and 
turning  to  an  unworthy  purpose  the  powers 
delegated  to  him  by  Providence.  And  hence,  if 
we  look  at  French  Art  as  it  flourished  during 
portions  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  it  will  scarcely  be  found  satisfactory  to 
those  who  desire  something  more  than  mere 
voluptuousness ;  a  term  we  employ  here  to  de¬ 
note  excess.  Magnificence  rather  than  grandeur 
characterises  the  architecture  of  the  period  ; 
earthliness  rather  than  spirituality  its  painting  : 
we  are  attracted,  though  not  charmed,  by  the 
brilliant  gaiety  of  the  one,  and  the  profuse  dis¬ 
play  of  ornament  in  the  other,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  either  on  which  the  mind  can  “  rest 
and  expatiate.'’ 

The  painter  of  the  “  Flute-Player  ”  was  one  of 
a  numerous  class  of  artists  whom  the  times  of 
Louis  XIV.  created.  To  a  certain  extent  they 
may  be  called  historical  painters  ;  for  though 
their  pictures  are  not  illustrative  of  great  national 
events,  they  are  of  national  manners;  so  that 
the  French  critic  was  not  vei’y  far  from  the 
truth  when  he  said,  in  speaking  of  Watteau,  the 
chief  of  this  class,  that  “  he  wrote  the  memoirs 
of  a  certain  age  upon  the  folding-doors  of  saloons, 
on  tents  and  marquees,  on  the  panels  of  mansions 
and  carriages,  as  well  as  on  the  numerous  can¬ 
vasses  which,  during  his  short  career,  were  sent 
forth  from  his  easel.”  “  The  figures,”  says 
another  writer,  “are  the  Oreads  and  Dryads  of 
the  Luxembourg  !  ” 

John  Baptist  Pater  was  born  at  Valenciennes 
in  1695.  Early  in  life  he  followed  his  fellow- 
townsman  Watteau  to  Paris,  and  became  his 
pupil.  “  Under  the  tuition  of  that  master,”  says 
Bryan,  “  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  excellent 
colourist,  though  a  negligent  and  incorrect  de¬ 
signer.  His  pictures,  like  those  of  Watteau,  re¬ 
present  chiefly  the  fetes  and  out-door  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  French  aristocracy,  and  sometimes 
the  ‘  pastorals  ’  of  the  people  ;  but  they  are,  both 
in  general  composition  and  in  the  expression  and 
grace  of  the  individual  figures,  inferior  to  those 
of  his  master.”  His  “  Flute-Player  ”  is  one  of  a 
series  of  four,  in  Buckingham  Palace,  all  of  them 
good  examples  of  Pater’s  style.  The  figures  are 
well  grouped  as  a  whole,  but  there  is  an  affecta¬ 
tion  of  attitude  in  the  majority  of  them,  which 
speaks  more  of  the  studio  than  of  nature  :  unless, 
indeed,  the  graces  of  nature  may  be  considered 
as  synonymous  with  the  forms  of  fashion. 


THE  AKT-JOURNAL. 


THE  MACLELLAN  GALLERY, 
GLASGOW. 


The  late  Archibald  Maclellan,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow, 
for  several  years  one  of  the  magistrates  of  that 
flourishing  city,  having  spent  much  of  his  time, 
and  no  small  amount  of  his  fortune,  in  making  a 
collection  of  pictures,  “illustrative  of  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  and  progress  of  the  various  schools 
of  painting  in  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  France,  since  the  revival  of  Art,” 
and  having  from  time  to  time  added  thereunto 
sundry  valuable  specimens  of  the  English  school, 
conveyed  the  whole  of  them,  by  a  Deed  of  Gift, 
to  the  citizens  among  whom  he  had  spent  his 
life,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  basis  for 
“-a  more  extensive  collection,  through  contribu¬ 
tions  from  other  sources,”  specially  designing 
that  the  gallery  should  be  open  to  the  public,  as 
a  means  of  promoting  their  elevation  and  re¬ 
finement.  That  this  magnificent  bequest,  equally 
honourable  to  the  deceased  and  worthy  of  the 
great  commercial  population  who  have  been 
designated  to  the  inheritance  thereof,  should  be 
fittingly  located  and  arranged,  Mr.  Maclellan 
caused  a  suite  of  splendid  rooms  to  be  con¬ 
structed  in  the  new  part  of  the  Sauchie-Hall 
Road,  in  the  western  district  of  the  city  ;  and 
there,  agreeably  to  the  donor’s  last  will  and 
testament,  are  the  pictures  to  remain  on  public 
exhibition.  In  the  west  saloon  are  hung  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools — the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  collection.  The 
centre  room  is  occupied  with  examples  of  Italian 
Art ;  while  in  the  East  Room  are  displayed 
works  by  sundry  of  the  French,  English,  Spanish 
and  Neapolitan  painters. 

Of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  examples,  the 
following  are  most  deserving  of  notice 

No.  13.  ‘Shipping  in  a  Brisk  Gale,’  Simon  de 
Vlieger.  No.  69.  ‘  Sea  Coast — a  Heavy  Gale,’ 
by  the  same.  This  artist  is  known  as  the  ac¬ 
complished  instructor  of  W.  Vandevelde  the 
younger;  and  the  present  works  are  fine 
examples  of  the  power  which  subsequently 
qualified  those  of  his  celebrated  pupil.  No.  18. 
‘Study  of  Still  Life,’  by  John  D.  de  Heem.  The 
varied  subjects  described  in  all  its  parts  with 
wonderful  minuteness  and  natural  truth.  No.  20. 

‘  Road  Scene,’  P.  Wouvermans.  A  very  simple 
subject  as  to  material,  but  made  valuable  by 
lustrous  colour,  careful  pencilling,  and  the 
charming  feeling  which  impenetrates  every  pas¬ 
sage.  In  No.  28,  ‘Dutch  Landscape,’  by  the 
same  artist,  there  is  an  undesirable  hardness  of 
character ;  and  the  powerful  tone  of  the  sky 
greatly  overmatches  that  of  the  landscape. 
No.  61.  ‘  Halt  of  Travellers,’  by  the  same.  The 
general  effect  heightened  by  the  contrivance  so 
frequently  had  recourse  to  by  the  artist, — that 
of  placing  a  light  gray  horse  against  a  brown. 
But  the  picture,  as  a  whole,  is  remarkable  for 
the  skill  displayed  in  the  general  design  and  the 
disposition  of  the  objective,  as  well  as  for  the 
precious  quality  of  its  colour.  No.  20.  ‘The 
Surgical  Case,’  D.  Teniers  the  younger.  This 
work,  which  depicts  a  surgeon  raising  a  plaster 
from  the  wounded  foot  of  a  patient,  is  well 
known  by  the  engraving  ;  and  is  here  described 
in  the  master’s  most  beautiful  manner.  No.  67, 

‘ Milking  Time,’  and  No.  110,  ‘Village  Merry¬ 
making,’  by  the  same,  are  equally  fine. 
There  are,  however,  other  specimens  under 
this  name,  which  are  so  much  below  the 
mark,  that  we  do  not  care  to  particularise 
them.  No.  22.  ‘The  Village  School,’  Adrian 
Brouwer.  A  happy  example  of  the  sort  of 
nature  which  this  artist  delighted  to  describe ; 
abounding  in  droll  passages,  and  produced  in 
marvellous  transparence  ;  the  executive  without 
one  distinguishable  mark  of  the  pencil.  No.  34. 
‘Breaking  Ice  on  a  Frozen  River,’  N.  Berchem. 
The  subject  well  chosen,  and  handled  apparently 
con  amove.  There  is  a  lustrous  beauty  in  the 
sky,  and  a  natural  truth  in  the  imitations  of 
objects  on  the  banks,  which  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  surpass.  No.  66.  ‘Rocky  Landscape 
with  Cattle,  &c.’  by  the  same,  is  an  elevated  and 
precious  specimen  of  the  master.  No.  37. 

‘  Landscape  with  Figures — Evening,’  F.  Mou- 
cheron.  Apparently  a  return  from  hawking. 
The  calm  evening  effect  delightfully  pronounced. 


A  rich  woody  bank  gives  value  to  the  right  side 
of  the  composition,  happily  sending  back  the 
hilly  distance ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  left  side 
has  been  considerably  marred  by  the  barbarism 
of  some  “  restorer.”  No.  76.  ‘  Landscape,’  by  the 
same.  With  figures  by  Adrian  Vandevelde. 
Sunlight  and  shade  expressed  with  great  force 
and  natural  truth,  and  all  in  the  clearest  quality 
of  tint,  worked  up  with  the  most  exquisite 
finish.  No.  42.  ‘  The  Expulsion  from  Paradise,’ 
C.  Pcelemburg.  To  all  appearance  a  genuine 
work  of  this  admired  master  :  at  least,  it  shows 
the  improvement  which  he  introduced  into  the 
Flemish  system  of  design,  after  his  return  from 
Italy,  the  figures  being  beautiful  in  form  and 
pose,  as  well  as  lustrous  and  round  in  colour. 
No.  47.  ‘  Holy  Family,’  H.  Van  Balen,  exhibits 
the  robust  outline  of  Rubens,  but  is  wanting  in 
the  great  Fleming’s  force  and  splendour  of 
colour.  No.  48.  ‘  A  Penitent  Magdalen.’  Copy 
from  ‘Vandyke,  carefully  and  clearly  worked, 
and  the  Tender,  spiritual  feeling  of  the  master 
very  creditably  realised.  No.  49.  ‘  Group  of 
Trees  on  a  River’s  Bank,’  M.  Hobbema;  and 
No.  90.  ‘  Landscape,’  by  the  same.  Like  other 
specimens  by  this  renowned  landscapist,  these 
works  display  his  masterly  skill,  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  silvery  transparence  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  show  to  perfection  the  breadth 
and  natural  beauty  of  his  system  of  branching 
and  leafing,  as  well  as  the  depth  and  truth  of  his 
water  reflections.  No.  52.  ‘  Christ  Entering 
Jerusalem,’  Albert  Cuyp.  Not  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  master.  No.  55.  ‘View  of 
Katwyk,’  Jacob  Rutsdael.  Force  is  given  by 
a  series  of  delightfully  graduated  grays  ;  the 
tender  light  on  the  distance  being  described  with 
exceeding  felicity.  No.  58.  ‘  Infant  Christ  and 
St.  John,’  P.  P.  Rubens.  Powerful,  but  in 
design  and  ’  expression  without  elevation,  and, 
indeed,  almost  savouring  of  vulgarity  and  com¬ 
monplace.  No.  62.  ‘A  Fish  Auction,’  Isaac 
Van  Ostade.  The  still  life  of  exceeding  truth  ; 
the  human  figures  brought  forward  forcibly  and 
roundly :  but  the  landscape  is  hard ;  and, 
though  the  finish  of  the  whole  is  most  elaborate, 
the  picture  is  yet  wanting  in  the  spirit,  lustre, 
and  delicacy  which  qualify  the  works  of  Adrian, 
his  renowned  relative  and  instructor.  No.  64. 
‘.The  Virgin  and  Child  and  St.  Joseph,  attended 
by  Angels,’  A.  Vandyke.  A  large  canvas,  filled 
with  subject :  the  influence  of  Rubens  is  very 
apparent  in  the  drawing,  design,  and  colour  of 
the  secondary  group — children  and  angels.  Of 
high  aim,  and  realising  the  most  valuable  results 
in  design,  composition  and  colour,  it  may  be 
unhesitatingly  pronounced  to  be  a  noble  work. 
No.  65.  ‘  A  Storm  at  Sea,’  Peter  Molyn,  better 
known  as  Tempesta,  an  appellative  acquired  from 
his  treatment  of  the  subjects,  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  his  second  manner.  It  is  just  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  work  may  be  by  the  artist  to 
whom  it  is  here  attributed ;  yet  it  certainly 
wears  but  little  of  the  impress  of  Molyn’s  wild, 
natural  vigour.  In  particular,  the  sky  is  not  torn 
up  as  in  a  gale  of  wind,  nor  the  crests  of  the 
waves  broken  and  hurried  onward  in  drenching 
spray ;  an  effect  which  we  have  never  failed  to 
mark  in  the  works  of  Tempesta,  when  he  set 
himself  to  describe  the  war  of  elements.  No.  70. 

‘  Landscape— Sunset,’  John  and  Andrew  Both. 
Of  unsurpassable  truth  :  the  atmospheric  effect 
is  wonderfully  fine.  No.  71.  ‘  Portrait  of  a 
Young  Man,’  Rembrandt.  Of  the  artist's  well 
known  depth  and  power.  No.  72.  ‘Group  of 
Flowers,  with  Insects  and  Lizards,’  and  No.  115. 

‘  Group  of  Flowers,’  both  by  Rachael  Ruisch. 
Of  perfect  natural  truth,  and  painted  up  to 
enamel.  No.  79.  ‘  Fortified  Entrance  to  a  Town 
in  Holland,’  J.  Vander  Heyden.  Would  bear 
examination  with  the  microscope ;  but,  on  the 
conscientious  making  out  of  every  brick  and 
stone,  a  world  of  labour  has  been  thrown  away. 
No.  85.  ‘  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,’  Old 
Francks.  On  copper,  and  of  the  most  elaborate 
finish.  No.  86.  ‘The  Triumph  of  Bacchus,’  J. 
Breughel  and  J.  Rothenhamer.  The  subject 
embraces  many  figures ;  the  various  characters 
being  distinctively  and  vivaciously  pronounced, 
and  every  inch  of  the  canvas  worked  with  the 
nicest  care.  No.  87.  ‘  Landscape,’  J.  Wynants. 
A  rough  bank,  enriched  with  the  decaying 
trunks  of  trees,  rendered  with  pure  natural 
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truth.  No.  88.  ‘Venus  and  Adonis,’  H.  Van- 
derneer.  Of  the  clearest  colour,  and  the  most 
careful  executive.  No.  91.  ‘  Portrait  of  a  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Orange.’  A  lovely  specimen  of  C. 
Netscher.  No.  105.  ‘  Portrait  of  a  Lady,’  and 
No.  112.  ‘  Nymphs  Adorning  a  Statue  of  Venus,’ 
Gaspard  Netscher.  In  these,  the  air  and 
expression  of  the  heads  are  full  of  grace ;  the 
draperies  freely  and  broadly  cast ;  and  their 
textures  marvellously  imitated.  No.  95.  ‘  A 
Dutch  Merry-making,’  Jan  Steen.  The  design 
and  composition  illustrative  of  homely  nature  : 
the  colour  of  wondrous  depth,  purity,  and 
lustre.  No.  109.  ‘Bouquet  of  Flowers/  Jan 
Van  Hui’Sum.  Never  was  this  sort  of  nature 
more  truthfully  and  pleasingly  described.  In 
colour,  the  most  clear  and  delicate  ;  in  handling, 
the  most  careful ;  with  the  closest  imitation  of 
nature.  A  reading  of  this  beautiful  work  may 
serve  to  explain  the  saying  which  was  current 
during  the  artist’s  life, — that  there  was  some¬ 
what  in  his  colour  and  pencilling  which  ren¬ 
dered  every  object  more  beautiful,  if  possible, 
than  even  nature  itself.  No.  113.  ‘Fruit  and 
Still  Life,’  John  de  Heem.  The  various  objects 
imitated  d  merveille.  No.  117.  ‘Samson  and 
Delilah/  A.  Vanderwerf.  The  fleshes  of  the 
two  figures  truthfully  characterised,  powerfully 
contrasted  both  in  their  markings  and  tone  of 
colour.  Nothing  could  be  finer.  No.  127. 
‘Winter  Scene/  A.  Vanderneer.  The  ice  and 
other  objects  famously  imitated,  and  the  figures 
well  placed,  and  in  natural  action.  No.  133. 
‘  Rocky  Landscape,  with  Cattle,’  A.  Begeyn. 
The  general  tone  dark  and  rich  ;  the  cattle  ex¬ 
cellently  drawn  and  disposed  ;  and  the  pencilling 
broad  and  firm.  No.  140.  ‘  Female  Peasants  with 
Cattle/  A.  Vandervelde.  A  miniature  of  the 
most  precious  finish.  No.  141.  ‘  Domestic  Scene,’ 
Nicholas  Maas.  A  child  asleep  in  a  cradle, 
the  mother  and  father  reading  by  candlelight. 
It  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  principle  of  chiar’- 
oscuro  adopted  by  the  artist’s  instructor,  Rem¬ 
brandt  ;  and  in  breath  and  force  is  quite  worthy 
of  that  great  master.  No.  149.  ‘  The  ship  in 
Danger/  L.  Backhuysen.  Hung  too  high  for 
satisfactory  perusal.  But  the  fine  forms  and 
glorious  colour  and  the  raging  sea  cannot  be 
concealed,  so  forcibly  are  they  described. 
No.  153.  ‘  The  Sick  Lady  and  Physician,’  F. 
Mieris.  A  very  marvel  of  elaboration,  and  a 
precious  example  of  the  master.  No.  157.  ‘The 
Doctor/  C.  Dusart.  Of  similar  character  to  the 
last  named,  and  quite  worthy  of  a  place  by  it. 
No.  168.  ‘  Two  Female  Saints,’  F.  Floris.  The 
figures  seem  to  be  severally  emblematical  of 
peace  and  war  ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  elevation 
in  the  design  and  general  character.  No.  171. 
‘  A  Gambling  Party/  Theodore  Rombouts.  The 
artist  a  contemporary  and  imitator  of  Rubens, 
whose  design  and  colour  are  traceable  through¬ 
out  this  excellent  example. 

Of  the  Italian  and  German  Schools,  the 
specimens  are  by  no  means  so  valuable  as  those 
of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish.  Among  the  best  of 
them  are  : — No.  2.  ‘  Head  of  an  Angel,  in  Fresco,’ 
Correggio.  Instinct  with  genius,  yet  not  a 
illustration  of  the  master's  beautiful  manner  ; 
and  especially  is  it  unsuccessful  in  realising  his 
magic  chiar’-oscuro.  No.  18.  ‘  An  excellent  copy 
of  Guido  Reni’s  ‘  Penitent  Magdalen.’  The  sor¬ 
rowful  expression  is  admirably  imitated  in  the 
head,  as  in  the  pose  of  the  figure  ;  and  the  dis¬ 
ordered  draperies  are  broadly  and  “characteris¬ 
tically  thrown.  No.  22.  Cignani’s  ‘Death  of 
Cleopatra  ’  is  powerfully  felt ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
is  inferior  to  Sir  Joshua  'Reynolds’s  work  with 
this  title,  also  in  this  collection.  No.  24.  ‘  Sal¬ 
vator  Mundi,’  Guercino  da  Cento.  So  sadly 
wanting  in  dignity,  elevation,  and  impress,  as  to 
be  unworthy  of  the  great  name  to  which  it  is 
here  attributed.  No.  28.  ‘  Baptism  of  our  Lord.’ 
A  copy  after  Guido.  It  were  physically  im¬ 
possible  that  the  Baptist  could  stand  for  one 
instant  in  the  awkward  position  in  which  he  is 
here  drawn  ;  and  this  insuperable  defect  is  so 
glaring  as  to  outweigh  all  the  excellence  of  the 
colouring.  No.  ‘49.  ‘Diana  and  Actajon/  F. 
Zuccharelli.  The  rich  landscape  with  figures 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  artist ;  still  it  is  not  a 
first-class  work.  No.  51.  ‘Mater  Dolorosa,’ 
Guido  Reni.  Of  the  utmost  sweetness,  delicacy, 
and  refinement.  The  large  eyes  are  truthfully 


characteristic  of  the  author’s  design ;  and  the 
whole  expression  is  charged  with  that  plaintive 
feeling,  in  the  portraiture  of  which  this  master 
never  was  excelled.  No.  62,  ‘Ecce  Homo/ 
Agnese  Dolci  (daughter  of  Carlo  Dolci).  Grand 
in  design,  tender  in  expression,  and  delight¬ 
fully  pencilled.  No.  71.  ‘Italian  Landscape,’ 
No.  81.  ‘Italian  Landscape,  with  Figures/ 
Gaspar  Poussin.  These,  we  venture  to  affirm, 
are  as  fine  specimens  of  the  Franco-Roman 
master  as  are  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
In  each  we  discover  a  most  intelligent  reading 
of  nature.  All  the  objects  are  well  placed ;  the 
various  trees  characteristically  branched  and 
leafed ;  the  colour  of  lustrous  beauty,  and  driven 
with  a  full-fed,  rapid  brush.  True  it  is  that  the 
figures  are  not  without  those  defects  in  drawing, 
which  are  observable  in  the  majority  of  works  by 
the  same  author ;  but,  nevertheless,  these  are 
two  noble  pictures.  No.  85.  ‘  St.  Cecilia/  Carlo 
Dolci.  Though  quiet  in  character,  there  is  a 
richer  tone  of  colour  than  is  usual  with  this 
master.  His  sacred  subjects  are  subdued  and 
placid  in  tone  and  expression  :  here,  the  feeling 
described  is  cheerful,  and  the  tone  of  colour  cor¬ 
respondent.  It  is  an  excellent  performance. 
No.  108.  ‘Spring,’  No.  93.  ‘Summer,’  No.  109. 
‘Autumn,’  No.  94.  ‘Winter.’  Four  large  can¬ 
vasses,  by  Jacoro  da  Ponte  (Bassano).  There 
is  no  indication  here  of  the  grandeur  of  style 
which  has  been  occasionally  said  to  characterise 
the  works  of  this  artist.  On  the  contrary,  these 
examples  are  almost  grotesque ;  chalky,  or 
rather  whitewashy  in  tint ;  and  in  manner,  of  an 
unmitigated  dryness.  No.  103.  ‘The  Virgin 
and  Child  Enthroned,  attended  by  Angels  and 
Saints/  Giorgione.  If  this  picture  be  a  genuine 
one — as  a  long  quotation  in  the  catalogue,  from 
Dr.  Waagen’s  work  on  “  English  Art  and 
Artists  ”  seems  intended  to  affirm — then  the 
great  Venetian  master  must  have  produced  it 
before  he  rose  to  his  world-wide  celebrity,  and 
not  in  the  decadence  of  his  powers ;  for  he  died 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four.  With  all  respect 
to  the  learned  foreigner,  this  huge  work  does 
not  seem  to  wear  upon  its  surface  any  single  one 
of  those  glorious  qualities  (fulness  of  contour, 
dignity,  breadth,  richness  of  colour,  and  chiar’- 
oscuro),  on  which  the  reputation  of  its  alleged 
author  was  founded.  The  invention  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  pauvre  ;*  the  design  and  composition 
mannered,  expressionless,  and  without  elevation  ; 
and,  when  we  look  for  that  lustre  and  depth  of 
colour  associated  with  the  very  name  of  Gior¬ 
gione,  we  find  a  surface  altogether  flat,-  unre¬ 
lieved  and  hard,  every  item  of  objective  being 
nearly  on  the  same  plane.  It  may,  after 
all,  on  the  hypothesis  suggested  above,  be  a 
juvenile  effort  of  the  author,  before — according 
to  Vasari — he  had  profited  by  Da  Vinci’s  system 
of  chiar’-oscuro.  But  can  this  huge  panel  be  in 
reality  the  picture  described  by  Waagen,  as  “  the 
most  important  existing  work  of  this  great 
master  ”  i  The  sentence  reads  very  much  like 
irony.  If,  however,  the  characterisation  be  in¬ 
tended  in  good  faith,  then  we  have  to  say  that 
the  talent  of  the  artist  has  been  ridiculously 
overrated  ;  and  that  there  are  several  men  now 
living  in  this  country  who  can  produce,  and 
have  produced,  superior  works,  not  only  in 
design,  composition,  and  expression,  but  even  in 
the  very  article  of  colour,  on  which  the  fame  of 
Giorgione  is  founded.  In  justice,  however,  to 
the  memory  of  the  artist,  it  ought  to  be  stated 
that  having  endured  a  “  restoration,”  which  has 
worn  it  to  the  core,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
during  the  process  of  scrubbing,  the  rich,  trans¬ 
parent  glazing  colours  have  been  removed.  There 
is  painful  evidence  on  its  surface  of  sundry  pas¬ 
sages  having  been  repainted  —  and  wretchedly 


*  St.  Mark,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  Peter  of  the 
Gospels,  are  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  St.  Sebastian 
of  the  Roman  Church,  the  latter  saint  being  of  course 
transfixed  with  the  conventional  arrows,  while  the 
parallel  lines  of  the  deal  board  stairs  upon  the  right, 
leading  to  the  Virgin’s  throne,  are  broken  up  by  the 
soulless  device  of  the  introduction  of  a  gaily-feathered 
bird  of  the  Macaw  family,  which  interesting  accessory, 
by  the  way,  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  degree 
impressed  by  the  “ enthronement,”  or  by  the  musical 
performance  of  the  angels  in  his  vicinity,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  be  preparing,  at  all  hazards,  to  emit 
a  scream  for  the  entertainment  of  the  angels  and  saints 
in  general,  as  well  as  for  his  own  gratification  in 
particular. 


repainted,  too.  We  are,  besides,  since  writing 
thus  far,  informed  by  a  credible  witness,  that 
when  the  picture  came  into  the  possession  of  its 
late  proprietor,  it  had  obviously  been  glazed  in 
the  current  style  of  the  picture-dealer,  a  rich, 
mahogany-tinted  varnish  being  laid  over  all. 
When  this  covering  was  removed,  the  picture 
was  seen  in  the  unsatisfactory  state  in  which  it 
now  appears.  It  may  be  farther  remarked  that 
between  the  contour  and  expression  of  the  three 
musical  angels,  as  represented  here,  and  those 
figures  of  a  like  class,  so  often  seen  in  the  works 
of  Bellini,  Giorgione  may  have  produced  this 
picture  when  a  pupil  of  that  master,  and  ere  his 
young  spirit  had  struggled  into  freedom.  But, 
after  all,  we  cannot  choose  but  believe  that  the 
space  covered  by  so  huge  a  panel  might  be  more 
interestingly  occupied.  No.  105.  ‘Danae,’  Titian. 
A  small  work  ;  but,  perhaps,  the  very  first  in  this 
saloon.  There  is  a  grace  in  the  contour  and  pose 
not  always  observable  in  Titian  ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  high  lights  are  made  to  melt  down 
through  gradations  of  demi-tints  into  the  broad 
masses  of  shadow,  imparts  a  relief  and  rotundity 
to  the  trunk  and  limbs,  perhaps  as  nobly  de¬ 
scribed  here  as  in  any  work  that  ever  came  even 
from  this  great  master  of  colour.  No.  114.  ‘  The 
Piazetta,  Venice/  A.  Canaletti.  The  shadows 
too  black ;  but  otherwise,  the  work  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  master. 

The  German  School. — The  specimens  here 
are  hard  and  mannered,  and  not  so  deserving  of 
particularisation  as  those  already  mentioned. 
As  one  of  the  best  of  them  we  refer  to  No.  120, 

‘  The  Virgin  and  Child  Seated/  Heinrich 
Aldegraver.  Every  object  in  the  composition 
is  realised  with  such  minuteness,  and  in  a  gamut 
of  tints  so  intensely  local  and  positive,  that  this 
work  would  be  quite  venerable  to  any-one  with 
a  pive-Raphaelite  capacity  of  appreciation. 

In  the  French  Section  there  are  several 
specimens  of  Claude ;  one  of  these,  No.  2,  ‘  Sea 
Coast/  is  capped  by  a  sky  pronounced  in  a 
delicious,  silvery  tone,  and  full  of  air.  Another, 
No.  5,  a  “  Sea-Port,”  has  probably  been  a  fine 
example  of  a  sunset  effect,  but  its  sentiment  has 
well-nigh  vanished  under  the  scrubbing-brush  of 
a  “  restorer.”  No.  9,  a  subject  somewhat  similar, 
but  without  that  transparency  of  atmosphere 
which  renders  the  master's  pictures  so  desirable. 
No.  10.  Another  ‘Sea-Port/  enriched  with 
figures,  and  successfully  exhibiting  the  effect  of 
sunset  in  the  crisp,  warm  touches  on  the  outlines 
of  the  main  objective,  as  well  as  in  the  projection 
of  the  dark,  transparent  shadows.  These  speci¬ 
mens  ought  certainly  to  do  something  towards 
redeeming  the  reputation  of  Claude  from  the 
injurious  charges  which  have  recently  been 
brought  against  it.  If  Claude  be  an  empiric, 
where  and  when  has  there  ever  lived  a  genuine 
landscape-painter!  No.  15,  ‘The  Four  Seasons/ 
Carlo  Van  Loo,  and  No.  22,  ‘  Christ’s  Charge 
to  Peter,’  School  of  N.  Poussin.  Two  works  in¬ 
telligently  conceived,  and  vigorous  in  treatment. 
The  former  is  to  be  noted  for  its  graceful  and 
characteristic  design  ;  in  the  latter,  the  system 
of  agroupment  is  effective,  but  in  some  degree 
marked  by  the  statuesque  character  observable 
in  the  historical  designs  of  N.  Poussin  himself. 
No.  30,  ‘The  Swing/  No.  35.  ‘Winter  Recre¬ 
ations/  and  No.  36,  ‘A  Minuet/  by  Antoine 
Watteau,  are  excellent  specimens,  successfully 
illustrating  the  master’s  system  of  design  aud 
composition,  produced  in  a  brilliant  aud  har¬ 
monious  arrangement  of  tint,  aud  in  the  most 
spirited  style  of  pencilling.  No.  22.  ‘  Head  of 
a  Child/  Greuze.  Agreeable  in  desigu,  colour, 
and  expression,  the  executive  being  a  marvel  of 
elaboration. 

The  British  Pictures  are  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  both  as  to  subject  and  quality,  and, 
there  can  be  no  question,  might  be  vastly  en¬ 
riched  by  several  native  works  already  in  ex¬ 
istence,  aud  which,  we  dare  say,  are  procurable 
from  their  authors  for  a  fair  “  consideration.” 
But  as  our  present  object  is  not  so  much  to 
suggest  what  ought  to  be  done  in  this  way,  as  to 
record  the  “  facts  ”  which— as  our  neighbours 
phrase  it — have  been  “accomplished,”  let  us, 
among  the  British  works  of  Art,  call  attention  to 
the  following: — Of  the  late  Hugh  Williams,  com¬ 
monly  called  “  Grecian  Williams,”  from  the  well- 
known  work  on  Greece,  published  some  years 
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ago,  for  which  he  furnished  the  landscape  illus¬ 
trations — of  his  accomplished  pencil  there  are 
two  desirable  specimens,  both  indexed  “  Classical 
Compositions,”  displaying  the  most  cultivated 
taste,  as  well  in  the  selection  as  in  the  realisation 
of  their  subjects.  No.  6.  ‘  Portrait  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,’  Raeburn.  A  cabinet  gem,  showing  the 
artist's  usual  breadth  and  power.  No.  8.  ‘A 
Group  of  Asses  standing  under  a  Tree,’  T. 
Gainsborough.  Nothing  but  a  sketch,-  but 
dashed  in  with  a  masterly  sweep  of  pencil,  and 
in  every  part  - —  landscape  and  animals  —  of 
charming  natural  truth.  No.  11.  ‘Lake  Scene,’ 
Richard  Wilson.  The  subject  of  scant  material, 
but  made  valuable  by  the  glorious  old  artist’s 
description  of  the  unfathomable  depths  of  air, 
into  which  the  eye  penetrates,  ranging  thousands 
of  miles  through  the  transparent  abyss  without 
impediment.  No.  13.  A  small  case  of  Henry 
Bone’s  carefully  executed  enamel  portraits,  the 
subjects  here  being  after  Vandyke  and  Honthorst. 
No.  17.  ‘Death  of  Cleopatra,’  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds.  A  work  well-known  by  the  engraving. 
Of  charming  colour,  and  every  part  of  it  in  perfect 
preservation.  No.  43.  The  same  artist’s  glorious 
‘Portrait  of  Mrs.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.’ 
Simple,  yet  elevated  in  design  and  expression, 
easy  in  pose,  painted  with  a  large  and  freely 
flowing  brush,  the  lights  well-massed — which  is 
not  always  the  case  in  the  works  of  Reynolds — - 
and  the  tone  of  colour  of  that  subdued  mellow¬ 
ness  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  mind.  No.  19. 

‘  Girl  opening  Oysters,’  Henry  R.  Morland. 
The  subject  lighted  from  a  lantern,  and  the 
effects  of  the  strictest  truth.  It  is,  besides,  one 
of  the  most  carefully  pencilled  works  ever  seen 
in  this  country.  No.  24.  ‘  Landscape,’  Barber. 
A  large  canvas  full  of  impressive  subject,  showing 
a  placid  lake  shut  in  by  over-arching  trees,  and 
fringed  by  crisply  handled  water-plants.  Its 
treatment  is  elaborate,  but  it  is  perhaps  over- 
coloured.  Nos.  46,  and  51,  are  subjects  from 
‘  Telemachus,’  from  the  pencil  of  the  late  R. 
Westall,  R.A.,  well-known  by  the  engravings 
thereof,  and,  we  need  scarcely  add,  characterised 
by  the  artist’s  usual  feebleness  and  affectation. 
No.  48.  ‘Portrait  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,’ 
Sir  David  Wilkie.  An  inane  prettiness,  mind¬ 
less  in  expression,  and  quite  unworthy  of  the 
subject  as  of  the  painter.  No.  52.  ‘Scene 
in  Switzerland,’  F.  H.  Henshaw.  A  delight¬ 
fully  felt  and  powerful  work.  No.  56.  ‘  Lake 
Scene,’  A.  Nasmyth.  A  quiet  evening  effect,  of 
pleasing  natural  truth,  supported  by  a  fine  chiar’- 
oscuro. 

Spanish  and  Neapolitan  Pictures. — Nos. 
3,  5,  17,  20,  and  21,  are  excellent  specimens  of 
the  school  of  Salvator  Rosa,  containing  forcible 
and  solid  descriptions  of  rocks  and  torrents,  with 
the  accessories  usually  occurring  in  the  accredited 
works  of  the  master  of  this  school.  No.  9.  ‘St. 
Joseph  and  the  Infant  Saviour,’  A.  M.  De  Tobar. 
Pure  and  eloquent  in  outline,  impressive  in 
general  character,  and  forceful  in  execution. 
No.  12.  ‘  Holy  Family,’  Murillo.  This  work 
is  sadly  wanting  in  those  valuable  qualities  which 
mark  the  products  of  the  great  master  to  whom 
it  is  here  attributed ;  and  even  granting  the  truth 
of  the  statement  made  in  the  catalogue,  that  it 
was  “  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Prince  Lucien 
Bonaparte,”  we  cannot  lay  aside  the  opinion  that 
it  is  here  misnamed.  No.  15.  ‘  Virgin  and  Child,’ 
F.  Solimena.  A  delightfully  felt  picture.  The 
drawing  of  the  hands,  and  the  sentiments  which 
these  mute  instruments  express,  in  conjunction 
with  the  harmonious  distribution  of  the  tints  in 
every  part,  combine  to  make  this  one  of  the 
most  estimable  pictures  in  the  collection.  No. 
18.  ‘Triumph  of  Amphitrite,’  Luca  Giordano. 
The  invention  is  of  luxuriant  imagination,  the 
outline  partaking  of  the  force  and  eloquence  of 
his  instructor,  Spagnoletto ;  the  colour  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  brilliance,  and  the  executive  showing  a 
masterly  freedom  of  hand. 

The  Sculptures  are  limited  to  three  speci¬ 
mens  : — marble  busts  of  Pitt,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington ;  the  first  by 
Nollekens,  and  the  two  last  by  Chantrey;  and 
all  of  them  marked  by’such  character,  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  such  an  exquisite  finish,  that  they  may 
be  pronounced  to  be  as  fine  specimens  as  ever 
came  from  the  ateliers  of  these  great  English 
sculptors. 
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In  his  Deed  of  Gift,  the  late  Mr.  Maclellan 
took  occasion  to  express  the  hope  that  his  dona¬ 
tion  to  his  fellow-citizens  might,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  be  made  to  form  the  basis  of 
a  more  extensive  and  complete  collection  ;  and, 
it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  the  expectation  is 
likely  to  be  fulfilled  on  a  liberal  scale ;  for,  al¬ 
though  the  gallery  containing  his  pictures  has 
been  opened  but  for  a  short  time,  it  has  already 
received  valuable  additions  from  the  collections 
of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
Bart. 

And  now  that  so  auspicious  a  commencement 
has  been  made  among  our  northern  friends,  we 
do  trust  that  it  will  be  heartily  followed  up  ; 
and,  that  many  collectors  having  before  them  the 
example  of  Mr.  Maclellan,  will  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  go  and  do  likewise.  The  progress  of 
Glasgow  in  commerce  and  manufactures  has, 
within  the  last  few  years,  been  amazing,  and  in 
the  right  direction :  the  external  appearance  of  the 
city  and  its  suburbs  has  also  been  improved  and 
beautified,  almost  without  precedent  in  these 
countries  :  let  but  Art  share  the  influence  of  her 
well-earned  prosperity,  and  to  the  progress  of 
this  important  city  we  heartily  say — Esto 
Perpetua  ! 

- * - 

DESTRUCTION 
OF  ENGRAVED  PLATES. 

An  incident  of  an  extraordinary  nature  in  the 
history  of  Art,  and  one  that  has  called  forth  some 
angry  remonstrance  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
journals,  occurred  on  the  eve  of  our  going  to 
press  with  our  last  number  :  Mr.  Boys  caused  a 
number  of  steel  plates  which  had  come  into  his 
possession,  as  the  successor  of  Sir  F.  G.  Moon, 
to  be  utterly  and  entirely  destroyed  by  being  cut 
into  pieces.  These  plates  were  some  of  the  most 
popular  and  the  choicest  which  the  enterprise 
of  the  original  publisher  had  called  into  exist¬ 
ence,  and  must  have  cost  him  in  the  engraving 
and  the  issuing  of  impressions  little  less  than 
30,0007  :  they  were  “  The  Waterloo  Banquet,” 
engraved  by  W.  Greatbach  after  W.  Salter  ; 
“  The  Christening  of  the  Princess  Royal,”  en¬ 
graved  by  H.  T.  Ryall,  and  “  The  Queen  Receiv¬ 
ing  the  Sacrament,”  engraved  by  S.  Cousins,  R.A., 
both  after  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A. ;  “  Shoeing,”  “  The 
Smithy,”  “  The  Sanctuary,”  large  and  small 
plates,  “  The  Deer- Stalker’s  Return,”  “  The  Three 
Hunters,”  all  engraved  by  C.  G.  Lewis,  after 
Landseer,  R.A. ;  “The  Return  from  Hawking,”  en¬ 
graved  by  S.  Cousins  after  Landseer  ;  “  Crossing 
the  Bridge,”  engraved  by  J.  T.  Willmore,  A.R.A., 
after  Landseer ;  and  “  Christ  weeping  over 
Jerusalem,”  engraved  by  S.  Cousins,  after  East- 
lake,  P.R.A.  Previously  to  the  destruction  of  the 
steels,  Mr.  Boys  had  a  limited  number  of  prints, 
both  plain  and  on  India  paper,*  struck  off,  which 
were  sold  at  a  trade  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Boys 
at  the  Albion  Tavern  :  the  sale  was  attended  by 
most  of  the  leading  printsellers  of  London,  and 
Mr.  Southgate,  of  the  firm  of  Southgate  &  Bar¬ 
rett,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  disposal  of  the 
property,  found  ready  buyers  among  the  assem¬ 
bled  company,  who  were  no  doubt  stimulated 
to  purchase  by  the  recollection  that  Roberts’s 
“  Holy  Land,”  and  Digby  Wyatt’s  “  Industrial 
Arts  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,” — both  of  which 
works  cannot  be  republished,  as  the  stones  are 
destroyed — are  now  almost  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  public,  except  at  private  sales,  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  soon  to  be  at  a  premium.  These  are  the 
facts  of  a  case  which,  as  we  have  just  stated,  has 
called  forth  strong  animadversions  as  an  act  of 
barbarous  Vandalism.  Now  it  is  rather  singular 


*  It  is  quite  necessary,  to  prevent  any  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  we  should  here  state  that  the  prints  which  were 
taken  on  India  paper  cannot  be  mistaken  by  the  public 
for  proofs,  inasmuch  as  the  difference  of  character  in  the 
writing  of  the  title  will  show  the  difference  of  the  im¬ 
pressions,  if  any  assumed  proofs  had  been  struck  off ; 
open  letters  distinguish  the  proofs,  and  close  or  solid 
letters  the  prints,  whether  plain  or  India.  Moreover, 
the  original  publication  line,  with  the  name  of  F.  G. 
Moon  only  upon  it,  was  taken  out  when  the  plates  came 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Boys,  and  his  own  name  and  a 
new  date  substituted  for  the  original  one,  so  that  no 
impression  of  any  of  these  plates,  with  Mr.  Boys’s 
name  upon  it,  can  be  a  proof,  or  pretend  to  be  so. 


that  these  remonstrances  have  appeared  in 
journals  professing  free- trade  principles;  we  are 
not  sure  that  in  all  instances  the  subject  has 
been  one  of  editorial  comment,  but  in  some  we 
believe  it  has,  and  where  it  has  not  it  is  only 
fair  to  presume  that  the  opinions  expressed  by 
correspondents  are  not  altogether  repudiated  by 
the'conductors  of  the  papers  in  question;  But 
if  we  understand  correctly  the  doctrine  of  free- 
trade,  it  is,  that  every  man  has  a  perfect  right 
to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  to  sell  in  the 
dearest — to  work  his  business  and  his  capital  in 
thejway  he  considers  most  profitable  to  himself 
—  or,  in  other  words,  to  do  what  he  likes  with 
his  own,  so  long  as  he  does  no  injustice  to  his 
neighbour.  Why  then  do  the  advocates  of  free- 
trade  quarrel  with  Mr.  Boys  as  a  Goth  and  a 
Vandal,  not  only  because  lie  has  taken  care  of 
his  own  property,  but  because,  by  destroying 
these  plates,  he  has  had  some  consideration  for 
the  property  of  his  patrons  ?  Suppose,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  one  of  these  indignant  remonstrators 
happened  to  possess  early  proof  impressions  of 
the  plates  destroyed,  for  which  he  may  have 
paid  a  hundred  guineas ;  would  this  person  be 
well  pleased  to  see  impressions  purporting  to  be 
proofs,  and  which  the  bulk  of  the  public  is 
scarcely  able  to  distinguish  from  proofs,  offered 
for  sale  at  one-tenth  of  the  price  he  paid  for  his  ? 
Would  he  not  say  the  publisher  should  protect 
him  from  such  injustice  as  the  deterioration  in 
value  of  his  property  would  entail  1  Unhappily, 
Mr.  Boys’s  act  has  almost  become  a  necessity 
from  the  state  to  which  the  print  trade  has  been 
reduced  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  ; 
some  decided  movement,  though  such  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  savour  of  barbaric  and  Cromwellian 
times,  is  indispensable  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  a  public  who  appreciate  and  desire  to  possess 
really  good  works  of  Art :  we  believe  that  what 
has  been  done — and  we  regret  the  necessity  as 
much  as  any  one  can  do — will  have  the  effect  of 
placing  the  trade  in  a  more  favourable  position 
for  the  future ;  out  of  evil  good  will  arise.  We 
could  carry  out  our  arguments  on  this  side  of 
the  question  to  a  much  further  extent,  if  we 
could  afford  space  for  enlargement ;  but  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  the  other  also,  and,  like 
an  impartial  judge,  we  must  weigh  both  sides, 
and  leave  the  public,  as  the  jury  in  this  matter, 
to  settle  their  own  verdict.  No  one,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  will  be  disposed  to  deny  to  the  Art- 
Journal  the  credit  of  labouring  to  make  good 
Art  cheap  ;  we  have  advocated  this  in  our 
writings,  and  have  put  our  principles  into  prac¬ 
tice  by  the  engraved  works  we  have  published. 
The  only  argument  that  has  any  force  against 
the  act  of  Mr.  Boys  is,  that  he  might  have  issued 
an  edition  of  inferior  impressions  at  a  reduced 
price  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  higher :  we  should  have  rejoiced 
to  see  this  done,  and  it  might  possibly  have  been 
done  with  some  profit  to  the  publisher,  but  we 
believe  the  sale  of  such  prints  would  have  been 
very  limited.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
this  fact  ought  to  have  very  considerable  weight  in 
judging  of  Mr.  Boys’s  conduct,  that  the  majority 
of  the  plates  destroyed  are  large  ;  to  hang  impres¬ 
sions  from  them  without  frames  would  be  ridi¬ 
culous,  and  the  expense  of  framing  them  would 
be  infinitely  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  print 
at  a  reduced  price ;  so  that  the  portion  of  the 
public  who  it  is  expected  would  reap  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  such  reduction,  would  yet  scarcely  be  in 
a  position  to  acquire  what  it  might  wish  for, 
“  Christ  Weeping  over  Jerusalem,”  the  “  Shoe¬ 
ing,”  &c.,  are  not,  from  their  size,  prints  for  the 
cottage,  nor  yet  for  persons  of  respectability  but 
of  limited  incomes.  They  who  could  purchase 
these  could  also  pay  for  the  frames,  and  they 
were  never  intended  for  others.  The  whole 
question  seems  to  us  to  be  plain  and  self-evident : 
there  must  be  a  class  of  Art  for  the  rich  as  well 
as  for  the  poor :  both  ought  to  be  abundantly 
supplied,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
each  can  expect  to  have  the  same  article,  so  to 
speak,  or  nearly  the  same,  at  prices  within  the 
reach  of  each  respectively.  To  talk  of  the 
destruction  of  these  plates  as  an  act  of  Vandal¬ 
ism  is  sheer  nonsense  :  engraved  plates  are  not 
like  pictures,  or  statues,  or  temples,  which  can¬ 
not  easily  be  replaced  :  Mr.  Boys  still  holds  the 
copyright  of  his  published  works,  and  can  re- 
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engrave  them  whenever  he  pleases ;  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  at  some  future  time  he  may- 
think  proper  to  reproduce  them  of  a  size,  and  in 
a  style,  which  may  place  them  within  the  reach 
of  the  most  humble  lover  of  Art :  yet  so  as  not 
in  the  least  degree  to  interfere  with  the  interests 
of  those  who  are  now  in  possession  of  these  fine 
prints. 


THE  PALACE  AT  WESTMINSTER 

PROPOSED  EXTENSION. 


Sir  Charles  Barry  is  bringing  his  great  work  to 
that  state  of  completion  which  enables  some  of 
the  chief  effects  to  be  realised.  The  Victoria 
Tower,  and  the  Clock  Tower,  have  each  to  receive 
their  crowning  termination ;  but  the  grandeur 
of  the  whole,  and  the  beauty  of  the  parts,  now 
create  an  impression, — before  which  all  theories 
of  aesthetics  hold  themselves  in  subjection. 
After  all,  there  is  nothing  like  the  test  of  the 
eye, — provided  only  that  happily,  the  observer 
be  constituted  impressionable  as  to  artist-feeling  ; 
and  that  the  equally  required  critical  faculty  be 
made  to  serve  something  more  valuable  and 
beneficial,  than  mere  indulgence  in  tours-de-force. 
Of  course,  we  would  not  be  thought  to  hold 
ourselves  bound  to  admire  everything  done  in 
the  way  of  architecture,- — though  there  may  be 
some  who  will  so  understand  our  deprecatory 
allusion  to  works  of  Art  in  general.  But,  we 
do  urge  that  the  object  of  Art  is  to  p lease  the 
eye  and  mind, — that  with  this,  one  end — if  not 
the  highest,  of  chief  importance — is  attained ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  set  forth  this  simple  asser¬ 
tion,  because  by  those  who  make  Art  the  arena 
of  gladiatorial  controversy,  the  point  seems  habi¬ 
tually  forgotten.  There  is  great  ingenuity 
doubtless,  and  cause  for  self-gratulation,  in  poking 
out  the  weak  points  which  appertain  to  every 
work  of  mind :  but  for  the  sake  of  Art  and 
progress,  let  us  not  make  that  our  business. 
Works  of  Art  are  designed  for  a  far  wider  circle 
than  those  who  make  such  interpretation  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  critical  office  ;  and  though 
it  is  worthy  of  effort,  to  elevate  the  public  taste, — 
to  lead  it  to  greater  nicety  of  perception, — to 
confer  the  power  each  day,  of,  as  it  were,  a  new 
sense,  and  means  of  enjoyment,— this  will  not 
be  done  if  any  other  object  as  primary  be  made 
to  obtrude.  In  short,  the  animus  on  the  part  of 
many  artists  and  critics,  tends  to  limit  the 
efficiency  of  their  office, — admitting  that  animus 
of  some  kind  may  be  imputed  by  others  very 
often  where  it  had  not  existed. 

Sir  Charles  Barry’s  design  has  not  escaped 
treatment  of  this  sort ;  nor  is  it  free  from  other 
exceptional  contingencies  of  all  great  works. 
Though  produced  within  a  period  of  time,  which 
would  be  almost  marvellous  were  we  to  judge 
by  the  experience  of  other  works  of  the  same 
class,  it  happens  to  have  come  within  a  period 
singular  as  compared  with  any  other,  for  the 
vacillations,  or  absence  of  defined  character, 
in  general  taste.  Thus,  there  is  no  sufficient 
means  for  analogy  of  that  sort  which  seems 
always  an  element  in  the  process  of  ratiocination. 
The  very  unity  of  character  therefore,  which  is 
one  of  the  highest  merits  of  the  building,  has 
been  achieved  with  some  increased  exposure  to 
inevitable  disadvantages.  What  man  would  or 
should  do,  if  he  had  the  chance  a  second  time ; 
what  should  have  been  decided,  or  left  un¬ 
decided  in  the  original  instructions ;  or  what 
the  present  architect  ought  to  have  done, — are 
things  which  it  would  be  easy  to  speculate  upon. 
Though  style  in  architecture  has  vacillated,  and 
with  some  detriment  to  the  rapid  advancement 
of  popular  taste,  Art  has,  it  must  be  allowed, 
even  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  greatly  pro¬ 
gressed  ;  and  in  that  time,  the  modern  science 
of  aesthetics  has  been  receiving  its  chief  develop¬ 
ment,  towards  giving  aid  to  the  eduction  of  new 
and  defined  character  of  excellence. 

In  regard  to  style,  strictly  speaking,  the 
palace  at  Westminster  stands  by  itself  alone,  as 
much  as  in  any  other  circumstance  of  its  erec¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  real  analogy  to  be  drawn  by 
the  aid  of  any  existing  practice,  or  any  old 


building.  Though,  some  general  principles  of 
detail  may  be  found  in  all  works  of  gothic 
architecture,  there  yet  are  important  differences 
in  the  structures  of  separate  dates,  which  go 
to  the  extent  of  constituting  what  are  properly 
distinct  styles.  There  is  the  same  discrepancy 
between  the  style  of  the  palace  at  Westminster, 
and  that  which  is  in  chief  favour  in  modern 
works  in  gothic  architecture.  The  latter  style 
may  for  the  present  purpose,  be  popularly  desig¬ 
nated  as  that  of  Westminster  Abbey,  rather 
than  of  Henry  YII.’s  Chapel. 

We  think  however  that  the  modem  building 
as  much  transcends  ancient  works  in  amount 
of  labour  and  design,  as  it  differs  from  works 
ancient  or  modern.  The  most  remarkable  of  all 
previous  works  of  architecture,  whatever  the  merit 
of  their  design,  have  been  conceived  on  a  scale 
too  gigantic  for  the  circumstances  of  the  time- 
favourable  as  these  are  deemed  to  have  been  for 
Art ;  and  the  result  now  is,  that  the  Louvre,  Ver¬ 
sailles,  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  Cologne  Cathedral — 
almost  all  buildings  of  chief  reputation  in  Art — 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  being,  perhaps,  an  exception 
— have  been  left  for  completion,  centuries  after 
their  commencement, — with  the  result  which  in 
such  cases  is  not  to  be  escaped,  of  opposition  of 
character  in  the  several  parts,  and  therefore 
failure  as  to  the  particular  object  intended. 
To  this  point,  too  great  importance  cannot  be 
given  in  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  Palace  of 
Westminster, — which  at  least  gains  great  value 
by  it,  as  a  whole. 

The  great  tower  has  now  reached  to  near  the 
crowning  parapet  and  pinnacles.  These  por¬ 
tions  are  treated  in  the  present  design  with  much 
open-work  perforation, — as  to  the  canopied  arcade 
of  the  parapet,  and  the  piercing  of  spirelets  and 
pinnacle  cappings.  The  central  feature  to  crown 
the  whole  tower,  appears  likely  to  have  an 
excellent  effect.  Eight  shafts,  supporting  ban¬ 
nerets,  will  stand  within  the  stone  parapet,  form¬ 
ing  -Iwit-h  the  few  light  horizontal  members  and 
cresting,  what  we  can  best  describe  as  a  cage  of 
metal-work.  This  is  to  support  a  crown  of 
ogee-formed  and  crocketted  flying  buttresses, 
meeting  in  the  middle,  where  they  will  end  in  a 
small  “  tabernacle,”  or  canopied  portion,  to  form 
the  support  for  the  staff  of  the  royal  standard 
floating  at  a  great  height  above.  The  clock 
tower,  at  the  north  end  of  the  building,  is 
being  finished  with  a  double  pyramidal  capping 
with  balconet  and  arcade,  and  small  dormers  in 
the  two  heights  of  roof.  The  grand  central 
hall  is  now  surmounted  externally  by  an  open 
lantern  with  crocketted  spire-capping,  terminated 
by  the  imperial  crown  in  gilt  metal-work.  The 
beautiful  design  of  this  lantern  is  seen  to  more 
advantage  from  Old  Palace  Yard  than  from  the 
river, — where  however  the  best  view  of  the 
entire  structure  is  to  be  obtained.  An  exten¬ 
sive  range  of  buildings  in  Old  Palace  Yard, 
filling  up  the  space  between  the  Victoria  tower 
and  St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  is  also  being  completed. 
It  is  for  offices  connected  with  the  House  of 
Peers. 

With  the  works  here  referred  to,  and  those 
connected  with  them,  the  design  would  ter¬ 
minate.  It  has  however  been  felt,  and  by  no 
one  more  so  than  the  architect,  that  as  a  whole, 
the  range  of  buildings  was  still  defective  in 
points  arising  out  of  the  prescribed  site.  It  is 
especially  defective  on  the  land  side ;  having 
an  irregular,  disjointed  and  incongruous  appear¬ 
ance,  very  different  from  the  unity  of  character 
in  other  parts,  to  which  we  referred.  The  archi¬ 
tect  therefore  proposes  to  take  down  the  courts — 
which  Soane  was  driven  to  planning  in  many 
respects  against  his  better  judgment — and  to 
erect  a  new  line  of  buildings  in  advance  of  the 
present  line,  and  extending  to  the  north-west 
corner  of  New  Palace  Yard.  As  the  south  end 
of  the  new  line  would  extend  too  near  Henry 
VII.’s  Chapel,  the  junction  with  St.  Stephen’s 
Porch  at  that  part  is  made  by  an  oblique  line. 
The  object  is  thus  to  get,  with  the  Abbey,  two 
sides  of  a  quadrangle ;  and  as  St.  Margaret’s 
Church  would  be  in  the  way  of  access,  as  well 
as  being  in  the  architect's  opinion  otherwise 
prejudicial  to  the  intended  effect,  it  is  proposed 
to  remove  it  to  the  entrance  of  Tothill  Street. 
To  this  removal  however  some  are  opposed, 
guided  mainly  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  fact  that 


a  small  church  is  often  found  in  close  proximity 
to  a  cathedral.  The  sole  concern  which  we 
have  with  the  antiquarian  question,  is  limited 
to  a  general  apprehension  of  any  interference 
with  existing  works.  By  those  who  go  further, 
it  is  argued  that  conjoined  arrangement  of 
structures  is  a  thing  to  be  preserved,  also  that 
the  church  was  originally  one  of  good  archi¬ 
tectural  character,  and  might  now  be  improved. 
The  aesthetic  question  is  whether  the  position  of 
the  smaller  church  with  relation  to  the  large 
one,  is  not  favourable  to  the  effect  of  the  latter. 
Unquestionably  there  is  something  of  the 
result  referred  to,  in  such  cases  :  but,  whether 
the  present  object  is  not  so  bulky  as  to  act  as 
an  obstruction,  is  the  point  which  has  to  be  set 
against  the  value  of  the  other  tendency. 

Further,  the  architect  proposes  a  line  of 
buildings  from  the  Clock  tower,  to  the  angle 
of  New  Palace  Yard,  before  mentioned — the 
houses  on  the  north  side  of  Bridge  Street  being 
pulled  down,  as  intended,  for  access  to  the  new 
bridge.  At  the  angle,  it  is  proposed  to  have  a 
grand  gate-wyay, — this  last  portion  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  rising  to  above  the  general  height.  It  is 
designed  with  octagons  at  its  angles ;  these  being 
terminated  by  lofty  pyramidal  roofs.  The  main 
roof  is  a  square  truncated  pyramid  with  dormers, 
supporting  an  octagonal  lantern  with  ogee  crock¬ 
etted  capping.  The  building  bounding  New 
Palace  Yard,  first  named,  is  variedby  bay-windows, 
running  up  the  whole  height ;  and  along  the 
entire  length  is  an  arcade,— now  much  required 
in  wet  weather.  The  purposes  to  which  the 
new  buildings  would  be  applied,  would  be  mainly 
connected  with  the  business  of  committees,  and 
for  commissions,  —  purposes  for  which  enor¬ 
mous  sums  have  to  be  expended  in  rent — often 
with  little  benefit, — a  loss  which  with  proper 
accommodation  for  the  business  of  the  country 
might  be  avoided.  It  is  also  purposed  to  raise 
the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  to  make  some 
alterations  in  the  front  of  that  old  restored 
building, — which  now  it  must  be  confessed  has 
become  chiefly  interesting  for  whatever  his¬ 
toric  recollections  it  has  preserved.  Old  Palace 
Yard  may  also  be  improved,  by  the  removal  of 
houses  in  Poets’  Corner,  and  up  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Abingdon  Street.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  whole  Palace,  which  on  the  present 
scale  would  cost  1,583,289?.  would  with  the 
works  now  suggested,  come  to  2,166,846?.; 
but  including  the  cost  of  land,  and  of  the  re¬ 
moval  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  the  amounts 
would  be  respectively  1,663,954?.,  and  2,595,511?. 
Great  as  this  cost  appears  in  figures,  it  is  a  mere 
particle  of  what  the  country  has  squandered 
in  prosecuting  the  “  art  ”  of  war,  and  it  is  even 
far  below  what  has  been  laid  out  in  important 
works  called  national,  elsewhere,  and  with  infe¬ 
rior  result, — and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
appropriate  termination  of  a  truly  grand  monu¬ 
mental  structure. 

Since  the  foregoing  notice  was  in  type,  an 
article  has  appeared  in  the  Times,  arguing  against 
some  of  the  chief  features  of  Sir  Charles  Barry’s 
proposal.  It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  we 
remarked  in  that  article  both  a  degree  of  defer¬ 
ence  to  matured  professional  opinion,  and  an 
enlarged  view  of  the  subject  of  Art,  such  as  in¬ 
dicate  a  great  advance  in  newspaper  criticism. 
Had  the  same  tone  and  ability  been  always  ap¬ 
parent  in  other  and  similar  channels,  architects 
might  have  had  less  reason  to  apprehend  criti¬ 
cism  upon  their  works.  If  there  be  any  reason 
in  the  imputation  sometimes  made  against  them 
on  the  score  of  some  such  apprehension,  it  must 
be  held  excusable,  considering  the  unfairness  to 
which,  through  ill-considered  assertions,  they 
have  long  been  subjected.  The  article  in  the 
Times,  however,  may  inaugurate  a  new  era,  and 
both  public  taste  and  professional  practice  can¬ 
not  but  progress  in  consequence.  The  writer 
questions  whether  the  impression  produced  by 
the  building  wrould  be  improved  by  the  new 
works  proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Barry ;  and, 
whilst  he  would  remove  St.  Margaret’s  Church, 
he  thinks  that  pictorial  effect  rvould  be  best 
served  by  placing  the  new  church  on  the  site 
next  Bridge  Street,  instead  of  the  range  of  build¬ 
ings  there  proposed,  the  general  area  of  New 
Palace  Yard  being,  we  presume,  left  open. 
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THE  EOYAL  PICTURES. 

THE  PASTURE:  OSBORNE. 

T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A.,  Painter.  C.  Cousen,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  1  ft.  11§  in.  by  1  ft.  5§  in. 

There  are  many  strange,  eventful  histories 
mixed  up  with  artist-life  :  a  painter  has  fre¬ 
quently  much  to  endure,  and  to  encounter  the 
world  in  various  questionable  shapes,  ere  he  can 
sit  down  peacefully  under  his  own  vine  and  fig- 
tree — that  is,  his  studio — to  pursue  his  avoca¬ 
tions  even  with  a  certain  amount  of  serenity  of 
mind.  If  artists  are  not  in  all  cases  “  born  to 
adversity,”  they  are  too  often  nurtured  amidst 
it,  and  are  compelled  to  struggle  long  and 
arduously  ere  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  are 
finally  overcome.  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper  recorded  in 
the  pages  of  the  Art-Journal,  five  or  six  years 
since,  some  of  his  experiences  on  his  journey 
through  life.  Born  in  the  city  of  Canterbury, 
deserted  by  his  father  at  an  early  age,  his  mother 
without  means  for  giving  him  even  an  ordinary 
education,  he  was,  as  he  expresses  himself,  “  a 
neglected  plant.”  But  the  love  of  Art  was  a 
deeply-rooted  feeling  of  his  mind  :  though  unin- 
structed  he  made  sketches  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen,  and  in  a  very  short  time  was  appointed 
scene-painter  at  some  of  the  provincial  theatres 
in  Kent  and  Sussex.  Quitting  this  desultory 
occupation,  he  engaged  himself  in  teaching  ; 
subsequently  crossed  the  Channel,  and  passed 
on  to  Brussels,  stopping  in  various  towns  on  his 
way  thither  to  take  portraits  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  a  means  of  subsistence.  In  Brussels  he  re¬ 
mained  four  years,  living  by  his  pencil  and  by 
tuition  ;  married,  and  went  to  Holland,  where 
the  works  of  the  great  animal-painters  of  the 
Dutch  school  so  excited  his  admiration,  that  he 
determined  henceforth  to  devote  his  energies  to 
this  especial  branch  of  Art.  He  exhibited  his 
first  picture  in  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery,  in 
1833  :  what  his  subsequent  efforts  have  been 
are  now  matters  of  English  Art-history.  He 
was  elected  Associate  of  the  Academy  in  1845. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  some  distinguished 
animal-painters,  each  admirable  in  his  own  line, 
so  to  speak  :  the  veteran  James  Ward — whom  we 
ought  now  almost  to  class  with  a  past  genera¬ 
tion,  though  he  still  lives  to  paint — famous  for 
his  horses  and  cows ;  Landseer  and  Ansdell, 
for  dogs  and  horses ;  T.  S.  Cooper,  for  cows  and 
sheep  ;  and  J.  Herring,  for  horses,  rabbits,  fowls, 
&c. :  each  of  these  artists  differs  from  the  others 
in  style,  character,  and  treatment,  and  eaclChas 
his  own  peculiar  excellence,  with  which  the  merits 
of  the  others  must  not  be  put  in  competition. 

The  great  animal-painters  of  the  Dutch  school 
were  P.  Potter,  A.  Cuyp,  and  Berghem  :  Mr. 
Cooper  appears  to  have  formed  his  style  on  the 
two  former  of  these,  but  the  majority  of  his  pic¬ 
tures  bear  the  most  resemblance  to  those  of 
Cuyp  :  some  he  has  exhibited  within  the  last 
four  or  five  years  are  not  surpassed  by  his  great 
prototype  in  purity  and  freshness  of  colour,  in 
exquisite  finish,  and  truthfulness  of  nature.  He 
particularly  excels  in  his  representations  of 
evening  effects  :  a  group  of  cows  standing  in, 
and  on  the  margin  of,  some  sedgy  pool,  with  the 
setting  sun  heightening  the  rich  tints  of  their 
hides,  changing  the  pasture  into  a  “  field  of  gold,” 
warming  the  cold  green  of  broad  dock-leaves, 
and  throwing  into  shadow  the  masses  of  long, 
tapering  l-ushes  :  his  pencil  luxuriates  in  such 
scenes  as  this,  and  “  gilds  the  landscape.” 

The  charming  little  pictui’e  of  “  The  Pasture  : 
Osborne,”  has  never  been  exhibited  ;  it  was  a 
commission  from  the  Queen,  and  was  painted  at 
Osborne  in  1848  :  the  cow  in  the  group  was 
presented  to  her  Majesty  by  the  Corporation  of 
Guernsey,  when  the  Queen  visited  the  Channel 
Islands  :  the  animal  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  Alderney  breed,  and  is  a  great  favourite,  we 
understand,  with  its  royal  owner :  on  the  fore¬ 
head  of  the  cow  is  a  V  distinctly  mai’ked  ;  a 
peculiarity,  it  may  be  presumed,  which  led  to 
the  presentation :  the  other  animals  are  her 
calves.  The  picture  is  painted  with  acknow¬ 
ledged  truth  and  delicacy  ;  the  landscape  intro¬ 
duces  a  portion  of  “  the  Farm”  at  Osborne,  under 
the  cool,  soft  tones  of  a  summer  midday. 

The  picture  is  in  the  collection  at  Osborne. 


THE  WINTER  EXHIBITION. 


A  private  view  of  this  exhibition  was  afforded 
on  Saturday,  the  10  th  of  November.  It  is  cha¬ 
racterised  by  a  new  feature, —  that  of  a  complete 
collection  of  the  engraved  works  of  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,  many  of  which  have  become  scarce : 
these  are  the  cui’iosities  of  the  series.  The 
number  of  these  works  is  two  hundred  and 
seventy-eight,  while  that  of  the  oil  pictures  is 
only  eighty-seven,  and  of  water-colour  works  the 
number  is  only  thirty-seven.  The  exhibition  of 
this  collection  of  engravings  suggests  instructive 
inflections  on  Art  and  taste  among  ourselves. 
They  affoi’d  matter  for  our  Ax’t  histoi’y  of  the 
last  forty  years.  What,  in  comparison  with  the 
sums  that  have  been  paid  for  these  copyi’ights 
alone,  wem  those  received  by  Raffaelle  for  his 
works  in  the  Vatican,  or  Con-eggio  for  his 
frescoes  at  Parma,  or  by  any  of  the  great  masters 
for  their  best  productions  1  On  this  subject  we 
shall  ere  long  have  much  to  say ;  and  also  con¬ 
cerning  the  influence  given  by  the  public  to  one 
costly  class  of  engraved  Art,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  depression  under  which  other,  and  highei', 
classes  have  long  suffered.  Among  the  oil  pic¬ 
tures  there  are  some  of  rare  quality ;  but  we  re¬ 
gret  to  see  so  few  of  them.  Ansdell  conti'ibutes 
one  of  the  two  largest  works  :  it  is  a  group  of  a 
stag  and  two  hinds,  or  a  hind  and  a  fawn.  No.  318, 

‘  Preparing  for  the  Ball,’  by  Baxter,  is  in  every¬ 
thing  equal  to  his  most  felicitous  efforts.  No.  325, 

‘  Cows  in  a  Landscape,’  T.  S.  Cooper,  R.A.,  is  a  re- 
itei’ation  of  one  of  the  artist’s  productions,  not  the 
most  commendable.  By  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  there 
are  two  pictures,  Nos.  327  and  328,  ‘  A  Mountain 
Stream,’  and  ‘The  Wooden  Bridge,’  both  some¬ 
what  dry :  by  Frith,  R.A.,  there  are  two, 
Nos.  336  and  337,  ‘Did  You  Ring,  Sir?’  and  a 
‘  Scene  from  Woodstock  :  ’  the  latter  a  subject 
of  that  melodramatic  class  which  this  artist 
treats  with  perfect  success  ;  by  James  Godwin, 
an  effective  picture,  No.  338,  entitled  ‘  Sortie 
upon  a  Retreating  Party;’  No.  340,  a  Spanish 
street-subject,  by  E.  Goodall,  called  ‘  Puerta  del 
Aceite,’  impresses  us  at  once  with  its  truth ;  and 
by  F.  Goodall,  A.R.A.,  a  ‘  Scene  in  Brittany,’ 
No.  341,  is  a  charming  example  of  what  can  be 
done  in  transparent  colour.  There  are  three 
charming  landscapes  by  Harding,  Nos.  345, 
346  and  347,  an  ‘Old  Mill  at  Bathampton,’  and 
two  views  of  Thames  scenery  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Cliefden,  the  seat  of  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland :  in  effect,  colour,  and  execu¬ 
tion,  these  works  are  truly  mastei’ly.  No.  350, 
‘A  Scrap  of  River  Scenei’y,  North  Wales,’ 
by  Hulme,  is  full  of  the  fresh  simplicity  of 
nature,  and  by  H.  Jutsum,  Nos.  351  and  352, 

‘  The  Village  Well,’  and  the  ‘  Thames  near  Hen¬ 
ley,’  are  distinguished  by  truth  and  sweetness. 
No.  353,  ‘  Evening,’  J.  T.  Linnell,  is  powerful 
in  effect  and  contains  passages  exemplifying  the 
most  patient  elaboration.  Another  woi’k,  No. 
354,  ‘The  Cattle  Pond,’  by  W.  Linnell,  exhibits 
in  its  near  parts  wonderful  truth  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  foliage,  but  the  crudity  of  the  distant 
greens  precipitates  the  background  on  the  eye. 
Nos.  355  and  356,  ‘  The  May  Flower,’  and  ‘  La 
Belle  Jardiniere,’  J.  H.  S.  Mann,  are  admirably 
worked  out.  No.  365,  ‘  The  Duet,’  J.  Philip, 
is  a  subject  showing  two  Spanish  gipsy  women  ; 
one  playing  the  guitar,  and  the  other  the 
tambourine.  A  large  picture  by  James  Sant, 
No.  379,  is  entitled  ‘Early  Morn,’  and  shows 
a  shepherd-boy  listening  to  the  early  risen 
lark.  No.  376,  ‘Entrance  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,’ 
by  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A.,  is  one  of  those 
North  Sea  subjects,  upon  the  treatment  of 
which  we  think  the  best  part  of  his  repu¬ 
tation  rests.  No.  377,  ‘Ruderstein  on  the 
Rhine,’  by  G.  Stanfield,  is  most  beautiful  in 
colour,  texture,  and  effect.  By  Frank  Stone, 
A.R.A.,  there  are  three  pictures  remarkable  for 
delicacy  of  finish.  No.  381,  ‘  The  Halt  at  the 
Venta,’  by  Topham,  is  the  first  essay  we  have 
seen  in  oil  by  this  artist.  Of  the  water-colour 
contributors  there  are  interesting  examples  by 
Bennett,  Aylmei-,  Mrs.  Harrison,  Hunt,  F. 
Tayler,  Topham,  &c.  &c.  The  collection  is  on 
the  whole  good  :  but  it  is  only  just  to  state  that 
it  is  the  speculation  of  an  eminent  dealer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Art-Journal.” 

THE  REGISTRATION  LAWS. 

Sir, — Having  from  the  commencement  of  your 
valuable  journal  watched  with  satisfaction  your 
continued  exertions  to  pi-onxote  the  advantage  of  Art 
and  Art-manufactures  in  this  country,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  your  journal  is  read  and  appreciated  by 
manufacturers  who  apply  Art  to  their  productions, 
I  have  deemed  it  the  most  suitable  medium  for 
directing  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  protection  of  original  design,  to  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  state  of  the  Registration  Laws,  with  respect 
to  the  protection  they  afford,  the  period  of  protec¬ 
tion,  and,  I  may  add,  the  cost.  I  would  not  assert 
that  they  do  not  meet  the  wants  of  some  classes  of 
manufacturers,  such  as  woven  fabrics,  pi-inted  goods, 
paper-hangings,  &e.,  where  the  style,  coloui-,  and 
kind  of  material  is  so  often  changing ;  but  even 
here  there  may  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  many  excep¬ 
tions,  for  it  not  unfi-equently  happens  that  patterns 
may  be  submitted  two  or  three  journeys  before  they 
have  a  run,  and,  in  that  case,  the  protection  is  lost 
at  the  time  it  is  required.  These  objections  are  felt 
most  in  the  hardware  and  metal  trades,  where  style 
and  taste  in  the  design  are  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance,  and  on  which  so  much  time  and  capital  has 
to  be  expended,  before  the  goods  are  ready  for  the 
market.  Designs  which  ought  to  be  a  soui-ce  of  profit 
for  many  years,  are  only  secured  for  the  brief  tenn 
of  three  years  ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  they 
are  open  for  any  one  to  appropriate,  and,  unfoi-tu- 
nately,  thei-e  are  too  many  who  depend  solely  on 
the  patterns  produced  by  leading  houses  for  their 
supply  :  what  makes  the  matter  worse  for  the  ori¬ 
ginal  producer,  they  invariably  take  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  designs,  and  he  has  the  mortification  of  being 
undei’sold  by  goods  made  from  his  own  patterns. 
Now  it  must  appear  obvious  to  all  that  it  is  bad 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer's  of  metallic 
goods,  who  require  expensive  moulds  or  dies  to  be 
got  up  for  them,  servilely  to  copy  othei-s’  patterns, 
for  they  would  cost  them  as  much  as  if  they  were 
produced  from  original  designs,  and  of  course  they 
would  be  compelled  to  sell  at  a  price  to  cover  those 
expenses.  These  remarks  apply  rnoi'e  particularly 
to  the  silver  and  brass  trades  ;  but  the  stove,  gi-ate, 
fender,  and  ornamental-casting  manufacturers  are 
not  protected  by  these  considerations  from  having 
the  patterns  pirated,  owing  to  their  sending  their 
goods  out  in  such  a  form  as  to  serve  for  models  for 
the  parties  appropriating  them  ;  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  protection  afforded  to  the  stove  trade  is 
such,  that  the  marvel  is  that  it  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  so  long.  For  instance,  a  design  for  a  stove  is 
protected  as  a  whole,  and  not  in  its  parts  ;  now,  any 
one  may  take  two  registered  stoves,  and,  merely  bj' 
making  an  exchange  of  the  backs  and  fronts,  he 
may  avoid  the  law  ;  this  is  not  protection  :  if  it  was 
protected  in  its  parts,  as  applied  to  similar  manu¬ 
factures,  the  case  would  be  met ;  but,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  he  does  not  pirate  the  design  as  a  whole, 
and  thereby  avoids  the  law.  I  think  no  person  can 
reflect  on  this  state  of  things  without  being  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  inefficiency,  and  on  its  acting  as  a 
barrier  to  design  and  invention.  Though  some 
leading  firms  are  employing  staffs  of  artists,  &c.,  in 
pi-oducing  original  designs,  yet  they  are  prevented 
from  producing  works  of  a  highly  ornamental  cha¬ 
racter,  on  account  of  the  unsatisfactoi’v  state  of  the 
Registration  Law.  There  merely  wants  the  initia¬ 
tive  taken  by  a  few  leading  firms,  and  with  our 
practical  government,  something  may  soon  be  done 
to  free  Art-manufacture  from  such  obstacles. 

W.  Corbitt. 

Rotherham,  Nov.,  1S55. 

[This  subject  is  of  far  too  much  importance  for 
consideration  in  the  present  number.  We  shall 
take  the  eai-liest  opportunity  of  directing  public 
attention  to  it.] 

CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS. 

Sir, — Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  article 
in  your  Number  for  November,  on  our  chromolitho¬ 
graphs,  which  is  headed  “  Planted  by  M.  &  N.  Han- 
hart.”  Of  the  twelve  subjects  reviewed,  only  three 
are  by  Messrs.  Hanhart,  viz.,  “Florence,”  “Isola 
Lecclii,”  and  the  “  Bridge  at  Pi'ague;”  the  othei's 
are  printed  by  oui-selves.  We  shall  feel  greatly 
obliged  by  a  correction  of  this  error. 

Geo.  Rowney  &  Co. 

51,  Rathbone  Place. 

[We  rejoice  to  render  justice  to  Messrs.  Rowney, 
and  to  state  that  the  prints  to  which  we  attributed 
the  gi-eatest  merit  are  the  issues  of  then-  own 
presses.  We  were  not  awai-e  of  this  fact  when  our 
review  was  written  ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that 
the  publisher  of  so  many  admirable  productions  of 
Art  is  also  the  printer  of  them.] 


ixoanoo  ivao'h;  am  mi  auniroia  spx  wo 
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ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


Paris. — Death  has  again  been  busy  with  our 
artists:  we  have  to  record  that  of  M.  Camille  lloque- 
plan,  an  artist  of  very  considerable  talent.  He  was 
bom  at  Mallemont  (Bouches  du  Rhone)  in  1803,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  Gros  :  he  is  the  author  of  several  illus¬ 
trations  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  numerous  landscapes 
and  sea-pieces.  Amongst  his  genre  paintings  the  best 
are  the  “  Lion  Amoureux,”  “Vandyke  a  Londres,” 
and  two  passages  in  the  Life  of  Rousseau  :  he  was  an 
excellent  colourist.  -He  had  been  ill  since  1846,  and 
died  in  the  arms  of  his  brother,  M.  Nestor  Roque- 
plan,  ex-director  of  the  opera  :  his  best  works  are 
held  in  universal  estimation. — M.  Rudde,  a  sculptor 
of  eminence,  is  also  dead,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one 
years,  and  at  the  moment  when  it  was  announced 
to  him  that  he  was  to  have  a  “  medaille  d’honneur  ” 
at  the  Grand  Exhibition  :  he  had  been  suffering  for 
several  years.  He  was  the  sculptor  of  the  statue  of 
Marshal  Ney,  lately  erected  near  the  spot  where  this 
brave  officer  was  shot ;  also  of  one  of  the  alto-reliefs 
of  the  “  Arc  de  Triomplie”  and  many  other  fine 
works. — 'Hie  Imperial  Civil  List  has  purchased  the 
statue  of  a  “  Bacchante,”  by  Mr.  Cubisole. — M. 
Faustin  Besson  has  just  finished  for  the  Prince 
Napoleon  a  painting,  representing  an  interesting 
group  of  the  principal  actresses  of  the  Theatre 
Franqais  :  it  has  some  resemblance  to  the  “Deca¬ 
meron”  of  Winterhalter. — The  ensemble  of  the 
Louvre  will  not  be  sufficiently  completed  to  be 
thrown  open  to  the  public  before  the  end  of  the 
year. — The  different  provincial  museums  have 
recently  received  additional  pictures  :  Lyons,  “  The 
Discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,”  by  P.  Blanchard ; 
Limoges,  “The  Nuptial  Feast  of  Daphnis  and 
Chloe,”  by  Bouterwek;  Dijon,  “Among  the 
Vines,”  by  C.  Nauteuil;  Angers,  “Landscape,”  by 
Chintrel ;  Bordeaux,  “  Cleopatra,  after  the  Battle 
of  Actium,”  by  Gigoux  ;  Rennes,  “  The  Repast  of 
the  Gods,”  a  copy  of  Raffaelle’s  fresco  ;  Maneille’s 
“Combat  before  Zaatcha,”  by  Felix  ;  Aix,  “  Envi¬ 
rons  of  Cape  Ginez,”  by  Jeanron ;  Carcassone, 
Havre,  Orleans,  Rochelle,  Rouen,  Toulouse,  Mont¬ 
pelier,  pictures,  respectively,  by  Lapito,  Lottier, 
A.  Giroux,  Cabasson,  Gibert,  and  Bodmer  :  this  is  a 
good  and  encouraging  example,  which  we  are  glad 
to  see.  Several  other  presents  are  in  preparation. 
— The  Emperor  has  subscribed  12,000  f.  towards  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  “Virgin,”  at  “  Puy  de 
Dome  :  ”  it  will  be  large  enough  to  form  a  “ pen¬ 
dant  ”  to  that  of  “  St.  Charles  Borromee.” — The 
Exhibition  of  Bordeaux  will  open  on  the  15th 
December. — Artistic  news  is  absolutely  nil  here  at 
present ;  the  whole  thoughts  of  our  artists  running 
on  their  success  or  non-success  at  the  Great  Exhi¬ 
bition.  It  is  supposed  that  the  next  salon  will  be 
in  the  new  buildings  of  the  Louvre  :  whether  this 
will  take  place  next  year  is  problematical. 

Bonn. — Herr  Hohe,  who  has  distinguished  him¬ 
self  so  much  by  his  copies  of  ancient  works  of  Art 
on  the  walls  of  the  Rhenish  churches,  and  on  those 
at  Ranersdorf,  Scliwartz-Rheindorf,  and  in.  the 
Chapter-house  at  Brauweiler,  writes  as  follows  re¬ 
lative  to  the  abbey-church  of  Brauweiler,  to  the 
President  Von  Moller,  of  Cologne  :■ — “I  have  now 
laid  open  the  entire  niche  by  the  assistance  of 
workmen,  and  have  discovered  that  not  only  the 
choir  but  the  walls  of  the  entire  church  are  covered 
with  paintings.  Some  of  these  works  have  Roman¬ 
esque  ornamentation,  particoloured  and  upon  a  blue 
ground,  yet  very  brilliant,  with  green  borders ; 
while  others,  figures  as  well  as  inscriptions,  suggest 
the  transition  period.  Some  Gothic  letters  are 
mixed  with  the  Roman  capitals.  In  the  principal 
composition  the  Saviour  is  represented  by  a  colossal 
figure  seated  on  a  throne,  the  right  hand  holding  a 
sceptre,  and  the  left  raised  with  two  fingers  ex¬ 
tended  ;  there  are  also  the  four  Evangelists,  Saints 
Martin  and  Benedict,  John  the  Baptist,  the  Apostle 
Paul,  St.  Catherine,  St.  Peter,  St.  Nicholas,  and 
Mary  Magdalen,  all  with  a  gilded  nimbus ;  there 
are,  morever,  apparently  portraits  of  the  founders 
of  the  church.”  There  are  numerous  remnants  of 
the  same  period,  on  which  it  is  hoped  the  researches 
of  Herr  Hohe  will  throw  some  light. 

Nuremberg.  —  Messrs.  Fleischmann  &  Rodter- 
mundt,  the  modellers  of  a  large  number  of  the  fine 
medkeval  Art-works  of  Nuremberg  for  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham,  are  establishing  a  museum  of 
such  works  in  their  own  city,  which  already  con¬ 
tains  200  examples.  Among  them  are  the  splendid 
portal  of  the  Frauenkirche,  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Duchess  Anna  (1512),  which  alone  contains  twenty- 
four  figures  of  saints,  &c.  There  are  also  models 
of  the  passion  stations  of  Adam  Kraft,  and  of  the 
works  of  Peter  Vischer,  and  especially  some  fine 
carvings  of  the  best  mediaival  style,  amongst  which 
one  of  the  “  Last  Judgment,”  from  the  Emperor’s 
Chapel,  in  the  Castle  of  Nuremberg. 


THE 

EXPOSITION  DES  BEAUX  ARTS. 

HONOURS  TO  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 


The  following  British  artists  have  received 
the  prizes  or  honourable  notices  attached  to 
their  names  : — Large  Gold  Medal. — Sir  E.  Land¬ 
seer,  R.  A.,  Sir  Charles  Barry,  R.A.  (Architecture). 
First  Class  Gold  Medals. — F.  Grant,  R.A.,  Sir  J. 
W.  Gordon,  R  A.,  C.  R.  Lesl’e,  R.A.,  C.  Stanfield, 
R.A.,  G.  Cattermole,  R.  Thorburn,  A.R.A.,  J.  H. 
Robinson  (Engraving).  Second  Class  Gold  Medals. 
—  E.  M.  Ward,  A. R.A. ,  D.  Roberts, R. A.,  W.  Frith, 
R.A.,  T.  Webster,  R.A,  J.  E.  Millais,  A. R.A, 
F.  Tayler,  L.  Haghe,  S.  Cousins,  R.A.E,  (Engra¬ 
ving).  Third  Class  Gold  Medals. — R.  Ansdell, 
W.  Hunt  (Water-colours),  G.  T.  Doo  (Engraving), 
P.  F.  Poole,  A  R.A,  John  Thompson  (Wood- 
Engraving),  F.  Y.  Hurlstone,  D.  Macnee,  R.S.A. 
Honourable  Mention. — F.  W.  Topham,  H.  War¬ 
ren,  E.  H  Wehnert,  J.  Wilson,  jun,  J.  Cross,  F. 
Goodall,  A. R.A,  E.  H.  Corbould,  E.  W.  Cooke, 
A. R.A,  F.  Danby,  A.R  A,  A.  Elnaore,  A. R.A, 
J.  D.  Harding,  J.  Holland,  J.  C.  Horsley,  A. R.A, 
R.  J.  Lane,  A.E.R.A.  (Engraving),  J.  Nash,  J.  N. 
Pat  on,  J.  Phillip,  John  Pye,  (Engraving).  L. Stocks, 
R.A.E.  (Engraving),  F.  Stone,  H.  T.  Wells.  The 
names  of  Mulready,  R.A,  Sir  W.  Ross,  R.A, 
D.  Maclise,  R.A,  Creswiek,  R.A,  Redgrave, 
R.A.,  Elerbert,  R.A,  Dyce,  R.A,  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  R.A,  and  others  among  the  painters 
were  withdrawn  from  competition.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  architects  have  received  either  medals 
or  honourable  mention  :  —  Sir  C.  Barry,  R.A, 
(Grande  Medaille  d’Honneur),  J.  C.  Cockerell, 
R.A,  Owen  Jones,  T.  L.  Donaldson,  P.  Hard¬ 
wick,  R.A,  G.  Scott,  E.  Falkener,  T.  Hamilton, 
of  Edinburgh  ;  Decimus  Burton,  G.  Fowler, 
Thos.  Wyatt,  Allom,  Digby  Wyatt,  R.  Kendall,  H. 
Shaw.  Therehave  been  nomedals  awarded  to  British 
sculptors!  Gibson  was  withdrawn  from  com¬ 
petition  ;  Baily  likewise.  This  list,  which  we 
have  borrowed  from  the  Times,  the  letter  of  our 
own  correspondent  in  Paris  not  having  reached 
us  when  we  went  to  press,  will  surprise  others 
as  much  as  it  astonished  ourselves  :  its  sins  of 
omission  and  of  commission  must  be  apparent  to 
all  wdio  are  in  the  least  degree  conversant  with 
our  school  of  Art.  We  are  quite  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  upon  what  principles  the  jury  made 
their  selection  ;  but  one  thing  is  obvious  enough 
in  these  awards;  that  is,  to  exalt  our  portrait 
painters,  and  to  depreciate  our  historical  pain¬ 
ters.  Of  the  seven  first-class  medals  not  one  is 
given  to  a  painter  of  history  ;  for  Mr.  Leslie,  who 
alone  makes  any  approach  to  such  a  position, 
does  not,  strictly  speaking,  belong  to  that  class. 
Where  the  names  of  artists  are  withdrawn  from 
competition,  it  has  been  because  the  honours 
intended  for  them  were  considered  so  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  those  to  whom  they  were  proffered 
as  to  be  unworthy  of  their  reception  ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  of  many  of  the  recipients, 
some  would  have  also  withdrawn  from  compe¬ 
tition,  had  they  been  on  the  spot  when  the 
report  of  the  Jurors  first  appeared.  Next 
month,  however,  we  shall  have  the  whole  matter 
before  us,  so  as  to  be  able  to  consider  it  in  a 
way  commensurate  with  its  importance. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  it  has  been 
stated  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times 
that,  on  the  suggestion  of  Prince  Napoleon, 
a  considerable  number  of  contributors  to  the 
Industrial  Exposition,  and  a  few  of  the 
artists,  are  to  receive  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  Among  the  latter  are  named 
Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  Mulready,  Gibson,  and 
Cockerell ;  there  can  be  no  question  that,  in 
their  respective  departments,  these  gentlemen 
ai'e  worthy  of  the  distinction.  But  what  a  lesson 
our  allies  are  teaching  us  in  the  arts  of  peace,  as 
they  undoubtedly  also  teach  us  in  those  of  war  : 
shall  we  ever  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  En¬ 
glishman  of  science  or  of  genius  will  wear  a  deco¬ 
ration —  gewgaw  as  it  may  seem  to  many  — 
conferred  in  his  own  country  1  * 


*  Just  as  we  were  on  the  eve  of  going  to  press  we 
received  a  copy  of  the  Moniteur  containing  an  authorised 
list  of  all  the  prizes  conferred  :  it  confirms  the  above 
statement,  but  adds  to  the  fourth  list  the  name  of 
“  J.  Wilson,  Engraver  :  ”  this  must  be  an  error. 


ABT  IN  THE  PBOYINCES. 


Cheltenham. — An  address  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Cheltenham  to  Lord  North  wick,  expressive  of  the 
grateful  sense  entertained  of  his  lordship’s  liberal 
kindness  in  permitting  them  and  the  visitors  to  the 
town  free  admission  at  all  times  to  the  splendid 
collections  of  paintings  and  other  works  of  Art 
accumulated  in  Thirlestane  House,  has  been  agreed 
to  at  a  public  meeting.  This  very  gracious  and 
graceful  boon  has  been  of  immense  value  to  the 
most  fashionable  of  our  towns,  and  we  rejoice  to 
find  that  it  has  been  gratefully  appreciated.  Lord 
Northwiek  has  ever  been  a  most  generous  patron  of 
Art,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  single  collection  in  the 
kingdom  that  contains  so  many  “gems.”  His 
lordship  has  by  no  means  confined  his  purchases  to 
ancient  works ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  our 
leading  artists  owe  to  him  their  first  success  in  life. 
His  patronage  has  been  a  sure  step  to  distinction, 
and  among  our  great  painters  there  are  not  a  few 
by  whom  he  is  honoured  and  reverenced. 

Manchester.  A  soiree  and  meeting  for  the 
distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  School  of  Art,  took  place  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  on  the  30th  of  October.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Edmund  Potter,  president  of  the 
school,  who  introduced  the  business  of  the  evening 
by  reading  an  excellent  paper  on  “  The  Position  of 
Schools  of  Art ;  ”  he  was  followed  by  Professor 
Scott,  in  some  able  remarks  on  the  utility  of  Schools 
of  Art  to  manufactures  generally,  and  especially,  to 
the  staple  productions  of  Manchester.  In  reply  to 
Mr.  II.  L.  Micholls,  Mr.  Hammersley,  said  “  that 
at  every  distribution,  the  Manchester  school  had 
stood  before  all  other  provincial  schools,  in  the 
number  of  prizes  awarded ;  at  the  autumn  exhi¬ 
bition  of  1854,  Manchester  was  ahead  of  London. 
Since  then  there  had  been  a  falling  off,  hut  this  was 
greatly  if  not  wholly  accounted  for  to  his  mind  by 
this  fact : — The  new  system  introduced  in  January, 
by  ■which  greatly  augmented  fees  were  established, 
led  to  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  pupils  of  a 
class  proverbial  for  prize-getting— the  class  of 
artisans  engaged  in  the  decoration  of  buildings. 
They  protested  against  paying,  quarterly,  /those 
increased  fees,  especially  seeing  that  there  was  no 
certainty  that,  at  any  time,  they  might  not  be 
called  upon  to  work  at  a  distance  from  Manchester, 
for  a  month  or  more  at  once.  In  one  thing  at  least, 
the  school  was  still  eminently  successful  —  the 
capital  temper  with  which  students  received  in¬ 
struction,  often  of  a  dull  kind;  and  a  school  that 
could  keep  in  thorough  good  humour  with  its  pupils 
for  seven  years  (as  this  one  had  done)  was,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  phrase,  a  successful  institution.” 
The  prizes,  consisting  of  medals,  were  distributed 
to  thirty  of  the  pupils. 

‘Worcester.- — The  second  annual  Exhibition  of 
the  Worcester  Society  of  Arts  opened  with  a  list  of 
329  pictures  in  its  catalogue  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  pressure  of  the  times  upwards  of  200/.  were  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  purchase  of  the  following  works  : — 
No.  29,  ‘  Ruined  Bridge  on  the  River  Arno,  Convent 
of  St.  Cosinato,  near  Rome,’  Wm.  Havell,  10/. ; 
No.  53,  ‘  Sunset  after  Rain,’  II.  Tiffin,  15/.  15.s. ; 
No.  67,  1  A  Girl  at  her  Studies,’  J.  Noble,  61. ; 
No.  79,  ‘The  Encampment,’  Jas.  Curnock,  21/.; 
No.  95,  ‘Dead  Game  and  Wild-fowl,’  G.  Hickin, 
51.  ;  No.  121,  ‘An  aged  Shepherd,’  W.  S.  Watson, 
R.S.A.,  20/.  ;  No.  144,  ‘On  the  Jed,  near  Fearni- 
hurst,  Roxburghshire,’  A.  Perigal,  A.E.S.A., 
12/.  12s.  ;  No.  171,  ‘A  Boman  Mother,’  II.  J. 
Stanley,  50/. ;  No.  175,  ‘Stepping  Stones,  Dowles, 
near  Bewdley,’  H.  Harris,  28/.;  No.  204,  ‘Rush- 
Gathering- — Sunset,’  Wm.  Havell,  15/. ;  No.  209, 

‘  The  Brathay,  Westmoreland,  ’  Mrs.  Oliver, 
7 /.  7s. ;  No.  2i6,  ‘  Paul  Sin-imping  Boats  entering 
Hedon  Haven,’  R.  Stubbs,  61.  6s. ;  No.  249,  ‘  The 
Donkey-ride,’  N.  E.  Green,  3/.  3s.  ;  No.  303, 

‘  The  Coppice  Side,’  B.  Williams,  6/.  6s. ;  No.  326, 

‘  The  Rick  Yard,’  B.  Williams,  12/.  12s. 

Bradford. — The  statue,  by  Behnes,  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Place,  has  just  been  erected  in  this 
populous  manufacturing  town. 

York. — The  nave  of  York  Minster  has  recently 
received  the  monument,  by  Mr.  M.  Noble,  of  the 
late  Archbishop  Harcourt ;  the  figure  is  recumbent 
on  an  altar  base,  habited  in  episcopal  robes,  and  the 
hands  are  placed  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The 
work  reminds  us  of  the  ecclesiastical  monuments  of 
the  mediaeval  ages. 

Chichester. — A  window,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Right  Hon.  W.  Huskisson,  designed  by  Mr.  Digby 
Wyatt,  has  recently  been  put  up  on  the  north  side 
of  Chichester  Cathedral :  the  subject  is  “  The  Last 
Supper.” 

Sheffield.- — The  first  stone  of  a  new  School  of 
Design  has  been  laid  at  Sheffield  by  Dr.  Branson, 
the  president  of  the  institution. 
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FROM  THE  GROUP  BY  L.  MACDONALD. 


In  one  of  the  papers  entitled  “A  Walk  through 
the  Studios  of  Rome,”  published  last  year  in  the 
Art-Journal,  the  writer  describes  a  visit  paid  to 
the  atelier  of  Macdonald,  who  occupies  the  studio 
in  which  Thorwaldsen  worked.  Macdonald  is 
the  most  fashionable  sculptor  of  portraits  in 
Rome,  and  our  contributor  seems  to  have  felt 
but  little  sympathy  with,  or  appreciation  of, 
“the  peerage  done  into  marble  ;  row  after  row, 
in  room  after  room,  of  noble  and  illustrious  per¬ 
sonages  ;  ”  the  busts  of  the  ladies  appear  to  have 
found  most  favour  with  the  ladies,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  the  writer  was  herself  a  lady,  and  ttieref  ire 
felt  a  larger  share  of  interest  in  the  modelled 
heads  and  faces  of  her  own  sex.  Moreover,  we 
can  readily  understand  how  one  constantly 
dwelling  among  the  monuments  of  bygone  ages, 
and  the  ideal  conceptions  of  mnny  of  the  most 
famous  modern  sculptors,  would  hold  in  com¬ 
parative  disregard  the  mere  forms  and  lineaments 
of  aristocratic  beauty  and  manliness. 

Perhaps  for  his  future  fame  as  a  great  sculp¬ 
tor  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  Macdonald’s  art  is 
so  limited  in  its  character,  for  there  is  unques¬ 
tionably  in  him  sufficient  of  the  right  stuff  out 
of  which  a  right  good  artist  might  be  formed,  if, 
instead  of  being  overladen  with  commissions  for 
busts,  he  had  been  compelled,  by  the  exigencies 
of  his  profession,  to  do  that  which  would  force 
the  world  to  talk  of  him  ;  portrait-sculpture,  even¬ 
less  than  portrait-painting,  will  never,  by  itself, 
make  the  name  of  an  artist  immortal ;  we  speak 
of  busts  only  :  where  the  whole-length  figure  is 
the  work  of  the  sculptor,  with  the  varieties  of 
form,  attitude,  and  drapery,  the  production 
assumes  a  complete  character,  bearing  relation 
to  a  subject  of  history,  real  or  conjectural. 

The  sculptured  works  exhibited  by  Macdonald 
in  England  are,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  of 
the  class  to  which  his  time  and  talents  are  chiefly 
devoted,  but  we  are  informed  he  has  in  liis  studio 
“  some  elegantly-conceived  nymphs  in  "various 
attitudes,”  and  his  “  Ulysses”  shows  what  he  can 
accomplish  in  the  way  of  ideal  Art.  This  statue 
was  purchased  of  the  artist  at  Rome  by  its 
present  owner,  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey  :  it  was 
exhibited  some  time  ago  at  Messrs.  Graves’,  in 
Pall  Mall,  and  was  among  the  English  sculpture 
in  the  Beaux  Arts,  in  Paris  ;  there  is  also  a  good 
cast  of  it  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  subject  is 
taken  from  the  seventeenth  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
which  describes,  among  other  incidents,  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  Ulysses,  on  his  return  from  the 
Trojan  war  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  by 
his  old  dog  Argus,  which  dies  with  joy  on  once 
more  seeing  his  master. 

“  Thus,  near  the  gates  conferring  as  they  drew, 

Argus,  the  dog,  his  ancient  master  knew; 

He,  not  unconscious  of  the  voice  and  tread, 

Lifts  to  tile  sound  his  ear,  and  rears  his  head  ; 

Bred  by  Ulysses,  nourished  at  his  board, 

But,  ah  !  not  fated  long  to  please  his  lord  ! 

To  him,  his  swiftness  and  his  strength  were  vain  ; 

The  voice  of  glory  called  him  o’er  the  main. 

Till  then  in  every  sylvan  chace  renowned, 

With  Argus,  Argus,  rung  the  woods  around  ; 

With  him  the  youth  pursued  the  goat  or  fawn, 

Or  traced  the  mazy  leveret  o’er  the  lawn. 

Now  left  to  man's  ingratitude  he  lay 
Unhoused,  neglected  in  the  public  way. 

****** 

He  knew  his  lord  ;  he  knew,  and  strove  to  meet ; 

In  vain  he  strove  to  crawl,  and  kiss  his  feet; 

Yet  (all  he  could)  his  tail,  his  ears,  his  eyes, 

Salute  his  master,  and  confess  his  joys. 

Soft  pity  touched  the  mighty  master’s  soul ; 

Adown  his  cheek  a  tear  unbidden  stole, 

Stole  unperceived  ;  he  turn’d  his  head  and  dried 
The  drop  humane,  then  thus  impassion’d  ci-ied — ” 

The  figure  of  Ulysses  in  some  degree  resembles 
in  its  attitude  and  powerful  muscular  develop¬ 
ment  that  of  the  Hercules  which  stands  in  the 
entrance  ball  of  the  Royal  Academy  :  in  the 
engraving  all  these  muscular  forms  are  more 
marked  than  in  the  statue  itself,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  light,  from  above,  falling  on  the  cast  in 
the  Crystal  Palace,  from  which  our  artist  made 
tlie  drawing  ;  the  muscles  are  therefore  brought 
into  higher  relief  from  the  shadows  being  under 
them,  and  are  not  so  delicately  rounded  as  they 
wmuld  appear  bad  the  drawing  been  made  under 
the  effect  of  a  side  light. 
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The  Royal  Academy. — On  Monday,  5th 
November,  the  Royal  Academy  elected  as 
Associates  J.  Callcot  Horsley,  Esq.,  and  George 
Gilbert  Scott,  E-q.  ;  and  Mr.  Lumb  Stocks  was 
elected  Academician  engraver.  Mr.  Horsley  is 
eminently  entitled  to  this  distinction  ;  his  works 
have  long  been  prominent  among  tlie  best  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  British  school.  Mr.  Scott  is  an 
architect,  and  if  it  were  desirable  to  elect  an 
architect,  (which  we  take  leave  to  question.)  there 
could  not  have  been  a  better  choice  ;  Mr.  Stocks, 
also,  has  unquestioned  claims  to  his  promotion. 
There  are  other  artists,  indeed,  whose  “rights” 
are,  to  say  the  least,  equal  to  those  of  the 
gentlemen  selected,  but  the  Academy  seems 
determined  to  ignore  them.  Year  after  year 
passes,  aud  the  painters  to  whom  we  refer  remain 
as  they  have  so  long  been — heads  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  but  neither  members  nor  associates  of 
the  Royal  Academy. 

The  Six  Statues  in  Marble,  commissioned 
by  the  City,  in  addition  to  the  six  commissioned 
some  time  ago,  have  been  given  to  Mr.  Baily, 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Weekes,  Mr.  Durham,  Mr. 
Theed,  and  Mr.  V/yon  :  the  only  name  that 
will  excite  surprise  is  that  of  Mr.  Wyon,  who 
certainly,  as  yet,  has  established  no  claim  to 
the  distinction.  The  means  of  obtaining  repute 
are  now  however  within  bis  reach,  and  it  will 
be  more  than  satisfactory  to  record  liis  success  : 
of  the  first  four  named  there  can  be  no  question  ; 
they  have  each  and  all  achieved  fame — excepting 
perhaps,  Mr.  Durham :  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  he  will  ere  long  take  his  place  by  the 
side  of  the  best  of  his  compeers.  We  heartily 
congratulate  the  City  on  thisliberal  and  creditable 
move  :  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  public 
mainly  owe  the  “great  fact”  to  the  unremitting 
exertions  of  the  City  architect.  Mr.  Bunning.  We 
hope  this  good  principle  will  be  continued  :  and 
that  the  best  patrons  of  British  sculpture  will  be 
the  Corporation  of  London.  There  are  several 
other  sculptors,  comparatively  young  and  un¬ 
known,  to  whom  the  boon  would  be  one  of 
immense  value.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  Mr. 
John  Bell  would  certainly  have  been  one  of  the 
selected — probably  both  on  the  first  and  second 
“commissions”;  but  the  City  considers  him  at 
present  amply  occupied  in  its  service,  upon  the 
memorial  to  “  the  great  duke  ”  iu  preparation 
for  Guildhall :  and  which  we  believe  will  be  ere 
long  in  its  place. 

The  Nightingale  Fund. — As  we  announced 
last  mouth,  this  project  has  now  assumed  a 
character  ;  a  committee  has  been  formed,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  H.  R.  H.  tlie  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
aud  comprising  a  large  number  of  noblemen 
aod  gentlemen,  even  less  distinguished  by  rank 
than  by  ability  and  philanthropy;  the  lion, 
secretaries  are  the  Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert, 
MP,  and  S.  C.  Hall,  Ejq.,  F.S.A.  A  public 
meeting  will  have  been  held  before  this  journal 
is  issued,  a  series  of  resolutions  passed,  and  a 
subscription  list  opened,  which  no  doubt  will 
rapidly  fill.  The  cause  is  so  fully  understood, 
and  the  purpose  so  thoroughly  appreciated,  that 
few  comments  are  necessary.  We  need  do 
little  more  than  recommend  the  pi’oject  to  the 
consideration  of  our  readers.  It  is  certain  to 
receive  the  warm  and  cordial  support  of  the 
whole  of  tlie  public  press. 

Madam  Lind  Goldschmidt. — We  were  some¬ 
what  in  error  last  mouth  in  stating  that  this 
admirable  lady  would  visit  London  “specialty” 
to  give  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  Nightingale  Fund. 
She  visits  England  under  an  engagement  for 
several  concerts.  She  will  receive  a  universal 
welcome,  not  the  less  hearty  and  cordial  because 
one  of  her  leading  objects  is  to  assist  a  cause  so 
dear  to  the  British  people  as  that  of  testifying 
admiration  of  the  services  of  Miss  Nightingale 
in  the  East.  The  moment  Madam  Goldschmidt 
heard  that  this  project  was  afoot,  she  ex¬ 
pressed  her  desire  to  assist  it  by  her  talents, 
and  her  offer  was  made  before  she  received  even 
a  suggestion  from  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  that  such  a 
proposal  would  be  valued  aud  appreciated. 

The  Dulwich  Gallery. — There  is  no  found¬ 
ation  that  we  can  ascertain  for  the  report  that 
the  Dulwich  collection  is  to  be  placed  in  the 


National  Gallery.  The  removal  of  these  pictures 
for  such  a  purpose  could  only  be  effected  by  an 
act  of  parliament,  and  how  desirable  soever 
might  be  such  an  addition  to  the  national  collec¬ 
tion,  such  a  contravention  of  the  legal  act  of  the 
testator  would  at  least  be  a  perilous  precedent. 
Although  the  Dulwich  collection  would  be  a 
most  valuable  acquisition  we  ought  not  to  covet 
it.  Yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  growth 
of  the  national  collection  is  singularly  slow  in 
a  country  abounding  in  pictorial  wealth.  The 
history  of  our  National  Gallery  will  unfold  a 
train  of  untoward  circumstances  —  we  are  not 
even  sure  that  the  nation  will  ever  possess 
Turner’s  bequest,  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that  artist’s  intention.  The  pictures 
are,  pendente  lite,  in  charge  of  the  authorities  of 
the  National  Gallery. 

Military  Monument  at  Scutari. — Some  time 
ago  we  heard  it  was  iu  contemplation  to  erect  a 
monument  at  or  near  Scutari,  in  memory  of  the 
heroes  who  have  fallen  in  the  Crimean  campaign; 
it  is  understood  that  the  commission  to  execute 
the  work  has  been  given  to  Baron  Marochetti, 
who,  somehow  or  other,  is  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  vast  deal  of  government  patronage  : — 
certainly  not  because  there  is  no  English  sculptor 
worthy  of  doing  that  for  which  the  British  public 
has  to  pay.  The  monument  will  be  of  colossal 
size,  aud  is  to  he  erected  in  burial-ground  pur¬ 
chased  at  Scutari  by  the  English  government. 
It  is  said  to  be  an  unmeaning  obelisk,  of 
Egyptian  character,  surmounted  by  a  cross: 
with  figures  at  the  corners.  Under  no  circum¬ 
stance  is  the  selection  of  this  sculptor  to  be 
vindicated  :  and  it  is  imposssible  to  take  any 
other  view  of  a  selection  at  once  insulting  to 
British  artists  and  unjust  to  the  British  people. 

The  Grave  of  Sir  Robert  Strange. — This 
eminent,  engraver  was  buried  iu  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden  ;  but  although  little 
more  than  sixty  years  have  elapsed  siuce  his 
death,  the  headt-toue  that  once  marked  the  spot 
where  his  remains  rest,  has  been  so  utterly  lost 
to  sight  as  to  leave  no  indication  where  the 
body  was  interred.  Mr.  Henry  Graves,  the 
eminent  print-publisher,  has  taken  some  trouble 
to  explore  the  churchyard  with  the  view  of  re¬ 
placing  the  memorial,  and  after  much  diligent 
search  a  fragment  of  the  original  gravestone 
was  found  deeply  imbedded  in  the  ground,  but 
with  sufficient  of  the  inscription  left  upon  it  to 
identify  the  spot  ;  and  he  has  recently  caused 
a  new  stone  to  be  erected  at  his  own  expense, 
simply  inscribed  with  the  name,  profession,  aud 
age  of  Strange,  and  the  date  of  liis  death.  Such 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  departed  geuius  are, 
alas  !  too  rare  to  be  allowed  to  pass  unrecorded  : 
that  which  Mr.  Graves  has  performed  will  be 
appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  every  artist  and 
Art-lover  who  hears  of  it. 

The  Arundel  Society  have  opened,  for  a 
limited  period  only,  in  the  “Industrial  Court” 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  an  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  Art  they  have  accumulated  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  These  works  consist  of  drawings, 
tracings,  and  wood-engravings  from  the  frescoes 
of  Giotto  in  the  Arena  Chapel,  Padua ;  coloured 
specimens  of  the  ornameutal  borders  iu  the 
same  edifice  ;  drawings  and  engravings  from  the 
frescoes  of  Fra  Angelico  in  the  Vatican  ;  reduc¬ 
tions  from  the  Elgin  Marbles,  iu  alabaster, 
bronze,  and  plaster,  and  fac  similes  of  ancient 
ivory  carvings.  In  a  well-digested  lecture  de¬ 
livered  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatc  on  the  day  of 
opening,  he  drew  tlie  attention  of  his  hearers  to 
the  attractive  nature  of  the  exhibition,  as  well  as 
to  the  instructive  lessons  it  was  calculated  to 
convey  to  the  successive  developments  of  Art. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  on  Painting. — The 
Athenceum  says,  without  naming  the  authority, 
that, — “An  interesting  copy  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci’s  celebrated  work  on  Painting  has  recently 
been  discovered  at  Brussels.  It  is  the  same 
copy  which,  two  centuries  ago,  was  illustrated 
by  Poussin  with  a  series  of  original  drawings, 
and  from  which  the  first  edition  of  Da  Vinci’s 
work,  edited  by  Raphael  Du  Fresne,  and  embel¬ 
lished  with  engravings  after  the  very  drawings 
now  discovered,  was  printed,  at  Paris,  in  1651. 
The  MS., — according  to  an  autograph  memo 
randum  on  one  of  the  fly-leaves  by  a  M. 
Chantelou,  steward  to  the  household  of 
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Louis  XIV., — was  brought  from  Rome  to  Paris 
in  1640.  Not  having  been  heard  of  since  1651, 
it  has  now  turned  up  in  a  second-hand  furniture 
sale,  where  M.  Heussner,  a  bookseller  at  Brussels, 
— the  present  happy  possessor — bought  it.’’ — We 
confess  scepticism  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
manuscript. 

Portrait  of  David  Cox. — Sir  John  Watson 
Gordon,  R.A.,  has  completed  the  portrait  of 
David  Cox,  which,  as  we  stated  a  few  months 
since,  was  subscribed  for  by  the  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  veteran  wat  r-colour  painter, 
chiefly  in  Birmingham.  Mr.  Cox  went  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  early  in  the  autumn,  on  purpose  to  sit 
to  the  President  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  who 
acknowledges  to  have  made  one  of  the  most 
successful  likenesses  his  pencil  ever  produced. 
There  is  some  probability  of  the  portrait  being 
engraved  for  the  subscribers,  if  the  funds  will 
admit  of  it. 

Bust  of  Her  Majesty.  —  One  of  the  latest 
acts  of  Sir  Francis  Graham  Moon,  Bart.,  on 
closing  his  year  of  office  as  chief-magistrate  of 
London,  was  to  present  to  the  City  a  bust  of 
the  Queen  executed  by  the  sculptor  Mr.  Joseph 
Durham.  We  copy  Ins  lordship’s  very  graceful 
speech  on  the  occasion: — “Gentlemen  of  the 
Common  Council,  I  desire,  before  I  leave  the 
chair,  to  ask  your  acceptance  of  the  bust  of  her 
most  gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  which  you 
perceive  is  placed  in  this  council-chamber,  that 
it  may  be  a  memorial  of  the  honour  and  happi¬ 
ness  I  have  enjoyed  in  my  frequent  intercourse 
with  my  fellow-citizens.  It  is  the  production  of 
a  sculptor  of  great  talent  and  rising  reputation 
(Mr.  J.  Durham),  and  is  unquestionably  a  work 
of  great  excellence,  combining  as  it  does,  with 
singular  felicity,  the  graces  of  the  woman,  with 
the  dignity  of  the  Queen.  It  will  be  regarded 
as  another  compliment  to  the  City  of  London 
on  the  part  of  the  Queen,  for,  when  application 
was  made  to  her  Majesty  to  give  sittings,  in 
order  that  this  bust  might  be  presented  to  you 
by  me,  her  Majesty  at  once  and  graciously  con¬ 
sented,  for  this  purpose,  to  afford  the  sculptor 
all  the  facilities  in  her  power,  and  the  result  is, 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  a  production  admirable 
as  a  likeness,  and  of  the  very  highest  merit  as  a 
work  of  Art.  There  has  not  yet  been  time  to 
execute  it  in  marble,  but  in  due  course  the 
sculptor  will  replace  that  which  you  see  before 
you  by  a  work  that  will,  I  am  sure,  receive  full 
appreciation  in  the  City  of  Loudon,  and  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  graceful  and  appropriate 
record  I  could  leave  of  grateful  homage  to  my 
sovereign,  and  of  affectionate  attachment  to  my 
fellow-citizens.” 

Sir  Charles  L.  Eastlake.P.R.A.,  and  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  has  just  returned  from 
the  continent,  having,  it  is  said,  purchased 
several  works  to  be  added  to  the  national 
acquisitions  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

The  late  Mr.  James  Carter. — We  are 
desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  benevolently  disposed,  to  a  sub¬ 
scription  which  has  been  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  widow  and  family  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Carter,  whose  obituary  we  gave  two  or  three 
months  since.  He  left  a  large  family,  chiefly  of 
daughters,  some  of  whom  were  taught  millinery, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  place  them  in  a  suitable 
position  to  carry  on  suck  a  business. 

Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.S.A.,  recently  delivered 
a  lecture  in  the  great  theatre  of  the  Panopticon 
to  a  large  and  most  attentive  audience,  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  vast  importance  to  the  whole  community 
— the  “  Homes  of  the  People.” 

The  Architectural  Exhibition  will  open 
with  a  conversazione  on  tlie  evening  of  the  16tli : 
drawings  and  specimens  for  exhibition  must  be 
sent  in  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  tlie  month. 

Mr.  Baily,  R.A.,  is  engaged  ou  a  work  of 
sculpture  for  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert ;  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  a  “  Circassian  Slave  ”  :  a  graceful  theme 
which,  we  doubt  not,  will  receive  ample  justice 
at  the  bands  of  the  sculptor. 

Russian  Sculpture — Among  tlie  spoils  taken 
at  Sebastopol  were  two  statues  in  marble,  repre¬ 
senting  “  St.  Peter,”  and  “  St.  Paid ;  ”  we  presume 
that  one  will  be  forwarded  to  London,  and  tlie 
other  to  Paris, — if  so,  each  ought  to  be  erected 
in  some  conspicuous  spot  as  a  trophy  of  the  war. 

Cork  Mattresses. — We  do  not  often  open  our 
columns  to  remarks  concerning  utilities  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  Art :  in  the  case  under  notice, 
however,  and  at  this  peculiar  time,  we  only 
discharge  our  duty  by  bringing  the  subject,  thus 
beaded,  under  the  notice  of  our  readers.  The 
cork  mattress  although  intended  chiefly  for  tlie 
army  and  navy  is  by  no  means  so  limited  in  its 
application  :  it  is  valuable  especially  for  emi¬ 
grants  and  in  various  other  ways.  The  mattress 
consists  exclusively  of  minute  “  clippings  ”  of 
cork — a  material  utterly  useless  for  any  other 
purpose,  and  until  so  applied  regarded  as  worse 
than  “  waste  :  ”  for  when  accumulated,  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  destroy  it.  The  inventor 
of  this  admirable  adjunct  to  health  and  comfort 
has  therefore  turned  to  valuable  and  profitable 
account  that  which  was  heretofore  a  nuisance  in 
the  cork  factory.  These  minute  bits  of  cork 
are  placed  between  two  layers  of  oiled  linen,  or 
caoutchouc  cloth,  and  preserve  the  sleeper  en¬ 
tirely  from  all  hazard  of  damp  ;  tlie  nature  of 
cork  being  to  resist  it :  on  sea-board,  besides 
excluding  all  the  “disagreeables”  that  generally 
haunt  a  vessel  during  a  long  voyage,  it  serves 
as  a  life-buoy  in  case  of  shipwreck — either  to  the 
individual  or  to  the  boat ;  its  value  therefore  to 
the  emigrant  is  incalculable  :  usually  it  has  been 
the  practice  on  the  arrival  in  harbour  of  a  vessel 
laden  with  emigrants  or  convicts  to  throw  all 
the  mattresses  overboard ;  in  this  case,  however, 
the  material  is  quite  uninjured,  and  the  article 
becomes  the  cherished  companion  of  the  emi¬ 
grant,  go  where  be  will.  Morever,  it  is  so  light 
as  to  weigh  but  a  few  ounces  :  and  a  child  may 
carry  it  under  his  arm.  These  advantages — added 
to  many  others  we  cannot  give  space  to  enu¬ 
merate — serve  to  show  that  an  addition  to  our 
necessary  comforts  of  immense  value  has  been 
achieved  by  this  useful  and  ingenious  invention  : 
and  we  only  discharge  our  duty  in  recommend¬ 
ing  an  inspection  of  the  article  at  Messrs. 
Medwins’,  the  Patentees,  No.  86,  Regent  Street. 

French  Artists  and  Photographers. — The 
Paris  courts  of  law  have  recently  been  occupied 
with  a  case  of  some  interest  to  artists  and  others 
connected  with  them  :  it  is  thus  reported  in  the 
Athenaeum.  “M.  Muller,  the  artist,  brought  an 
action  against  M.  Disderi,  Director  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Paris,  to  obtain  payment  of 
500  francs  for  having  published  a  photographic 
production  of  his  large  picture  in  the  Exhibition, 
entitled  ‘  Vive  l'Empereur  !  30  Mars,  1814!’” 
The  claim  of  M.  Muller  was  resisted  by  the 
photographer  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not 
promised  to  pay  anything  to  the  artist,  and 
because  other  artists  had  permitted  him  to  do 
the  same  by  their  works  without  payment  :  the 
court  took  this  view  of  the  case  and  gave 
judgment  accordingly,  remarking  at  the  same 
time  that  the  photographic  copy  of  a  work 
benefits  the  artist  by  making  his  production 
more  extensively  known.  Our  contemporary 
comments  on  the  verdict  as  one  most  extraor¬ 
dinary,  and  infers  that  it  is  unjust  to  M.  Muller, 
as  it  would  be  also  if  an  engraver  had  reproduced 
his  picture  ;  and  he  likewise  makes  this  a 
parallel  case  with  that  of  a  publisher  who 
pirates  a  book.  We  confess  dissent  from  the 
opinion  of  the  A  thenaeum,  and  cannot  admit  the 
parallel  drawn  between  the  engraver  and  the 
literary  pirate  :  the  latter  steals  the  identical 
matter  for  which  the  original  publisher  has 
perhaps  paid  a  large  sum  ;  the  engraver  only 
produces  the  subject  in  a  way  which  cannot 
injure  the  artist  or  tlie  possessor  of  a  picture: 
it  is  true  he  benefits  himself  by  adopting  tlie 
ideas  of  another  and  applying  his  own  art  to 
them,  but  lie  takes  not  a  sixpence  from  the 
pocket  of  the  painter.  Is  there  an  artist  in 
France  or  in  England  who  can  affirm  that  his 
reputation  has  suffered  by  his  works  being 
engraved'!  that  is,  if  they  are  engraved  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  them.  Without  discussing 
the  question  of  copyright  between  the  painter 
and  the  engraver,  or  the  publisher  of  engravings, 
let  us  take  tlie  case  of  a  novelist  who  has 
written  a  tale  which  another  writer  puts  into 
the  form  of  a  drama  for  representation  on  the 
stage  ;  does  the  novelist  consider  himself  injured 
by  tlie  dramatic  performance,  and  would  he  be 
likely  to  sue  the  lessee  of  the  theatre  or  the 
playwriter  for  damages  inflicted  thereby  1  Did 

Scott  suffer  either  in  purse  or  in  reputation 
when  his  “  Heart  of  Mid  -  Lothian,”  and  his 
“Ivanhoe,”  were  represented  on  the  stage,  or 
when  Rossini  wedded  his  “  Lady  of  the  Lake  ” 
to  immortal  music  1  or  did  lie  make  a  demand 
for  copyright  ?  We  think  the  relative  positions 
of  painter  and  engraver  are  much  the  same  as 
those  with  which  we  have  compared  them. 

The  case  of  M.  Muller  is,  we  admit,  a  peculiar 
one,  and  though  we  deny  that  he  has  received 
injury,  at  least  such  injury  as  to  claim  damages, 
had  we  been  in  the  place  of  the  French  judge, 
we  should  under  the  circumstances  have  re¬ 
strained  tlie  publication  of  the  photographs. 

M.  Muller  had  not  sold  his  picture,  permission 
to  copy  it  had  not  been  asked,  and  consequently 
there  was  no  opportunity  afforded  for  assent  to, 
or  refusal  of,  the  request  ;  he  doubtless  con¬ 
sidered  it  sacred  in  a  place  of  public  exhibition 
—  as  it  assuredly  ought  to  have  been  —  M. 
Disderi  was  therefore  wrong  in  availing  himself 
of  the  opportunity  he  had  to  make  a  photograph 
without  asking  the  artist’s  permission. 

The  “Bows”  Arts. — Among  the  “pleasan¬ 
tries”  of  Paris,  at  this  moment  is  the  following  : 

— ■“  Ah  !  the  English  painters  have  but  one  great 
medal — and  that  has  gone  to  the  Dogs!" 

The  Necropolis  at  Woking. — Modem  legis¬ 
lation  has  passed  no  wiser  nor  more  beneficial 
act  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  cities  and  large 
towns,  than  the  law  which  has  closed  the  church 
and  the  crowded  churchyard  against  future  in¬ 
terments.  It  was  an  outrage  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  living  to  deposit  their  dead,  as  they  were 
almost  compelled  to  do  before  the  passing  of 
the  act,  in  places,  and  too  frequently  under  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  would  shock  even  the  savage. 

Now,  public  burial-places,  more  or  less  removed 
from  the  stirring  scenes  of  life,  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  vicinity  of  almost  every  largely  populated 
place ;  and  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant  when 
the  dead  will  no  more  be  found  resting  among 
the  living.  The  cemeteries  that  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  some  few  years  past  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London  are  rapidly  filling  with  their 
silent  tenants  ;  while  there  is  little  doubt  that, 
from  the  increasing  population  of  the  country, 
these  cemeteries  must,  at  no  great  distance  of 
time,  be  closed  against  new  occupants ;  for, 
strange  as  it  appears,  landlords  find  tenants  for 
new  houses  on  the  threshold  of  the  burial- 
ground.  It  was  possibly  in  anticipation  of  this 
that  a  company  called  the  “  London  Necropolis 
National  Mausoleum  Company,”  purchased  some¬ 
what  recently  a  large  tract  of  land  near  the 
Woking  Station,  on  the  South  Western  line  of 
Railway,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  from  town, 
and  caused  it  to  be  laid  out  as  a  cemetery  ;  and 
we  know  of  no  spot  within  anything  like  the 
same  distance  from  London  better  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  for  the  soil  is  dry,  and  the  scenery 
highly  picturesque.  More  than  10,000Z.  have, 
we  understand,  been  laid  out  in  ornamenting 
the  ground,  which  measures  four  hundred  acres 
in  extent ;  and  already  the  sculptured  tomb,  and 
the  plain  white  headstone  may  be  seen  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  amid  the  trees,  and  shrubs, 
and  flowers,  which  are  cultivated  profusely 
through  this  quiet  and  secluded  resting-place — - 
such  an  one  as  Allan  Cunningham  would  have 
chosen  for  himself,  when  he  told  Chautrey  he 
could  only  sleep  composedly  where  the  grass 
and  the  daisies  grew  over  his  head. 

The  Jurors,  who  represented  England  at  the 
Exhibition  in  Paris,  received  from  the  Board  of 
Trade,  each  one  pound  a  day,  and  the  cost  of 
tlieir  travelling  expenses,  to  meet  their  ex¬ 
penditure  in  the  French  capital. 

Faithorne’s  View  of  London,  executed  in 

1650,  has  hitherto  been  known  only  through 
the  unique  copy  in  the  national  collection  of 
prints  in  Paris.  Messrs.  Evans  of  the  Strand, 
have  however  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
a  second,  which  is  now  in  their  possession.  Like 
the  older  view  of  London  in  the  time  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  known  as  “  Aggas’s  plan,”  it  is  a  sort  of 
birds-eye  view  of  the  metropolis,  and  is  very 
valuable  as  showing  the  increase  and  variation 
of  the  metropolis  between  the  two  periods.  The 
views  of  the  various  public  buildings  are  more 
distinct  and  faithful  than  those  by  Aggas;  and 
it  affords  abundant  interest  to  the  student  of 
ancient-topography. 
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The  Town  and  Harbour  of  Sebastopol 
before  the  Siege.  Published  by  P.  &  H. 
Colnaghi,  London. 

All  our  ideas  of  Sebastopol  have  hitherto  been 
associated  with  “grim-visaged  war,”  and  all  the 
representations  of  it  with  which  the  public  are 
familiar,  have  only  shown  it  as  a  vast  beleaguered 
fortress,  whose  ramparts  bristle  with  engines  of 
destruction,  and  whose  towers  are  filled  with  legions 
of  warriors,  that  such  a  picture  as  this  is  an  agree¬ 
able  novelty.  It  is  a  bird’s-eye  view  taken  by  Carlo 
Bossoli  from  the  watch-tower,  in  the  centre  of 
the  city  ;  its  aspect  is  full  of  tranquillity ;  the  sun 
shines  brightly  on  the  red-tiled  houses  and  clumps 
of  trees,  which  are  interspersed  through  the  wide 
streets  and  well-built  houses  ;  and  the  ships  of  war 
lie  as  quietly  “  in  ordinary,”  as  we  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  see  them  in  Portsmouth  Harbour  or  the 
Medway.  Independent  of  the  undying  interest 
which  every  Englishman  and  Frenchman  must  feel 
towards  a  place  which  will  for  ever  occupy  a  large 
page  in  our  national  histories,  this  view  of  Sebas¬ 
topol  presents  a  most  picturesque  picture  ;  so  much 
so  as  to  cause  sincere  regret  that  “  the  fenced  city 
should  now  have  become  a  heap  of  ruins.”  The 
original  drawing  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington. 


Keynard  the  Fox.  After  the  German  "Version 
of  Goethe.  By  T.  J.  Arnold.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Joseph  Wolf.  Published  by 
Nattali  &  Bond,  London. 

The  publication  of  this  book  was  commenced  two 
or  three  years  back  by  Mr.  Pickering  :  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  parts,  of  which  we  noticed  some  of  the 
earliest.  On  the  disposal  of  the  stock  of  Mr. 
Pickering,  “Reynard”  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Nattali  &  Bond,  who  have  brought  the 
work  to  a  most  successful  issue  ;  and  this  remark¬ 
able  story,  whose  history  is  lost  in  the  twilight  of 
the  middle  ages,  has  never  appeared  in  a  more  in¬ 
viting  dress.  The  translation  of  this  satire  upon 
men  and  things  in  general,  for  such  is  considered 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  fable  by  most  commen¬ 
tators,  reads  very  flowingly  and  pleasantly ;  and 
the  illustrations  are  amusing,  and  drawn  with 
much  spirit.  Though  the  tale  of  “  Reynard  the 
Fox  ”  has  among  us  degenerated  into  a  mere  child’s 
story,  it  had  originally  a  very  different  character  ; 
and  such  is  Goethe’s  version. 


Examples  of  Ornament  in  Every  Style. 

Edited  by  Joseph  Cundall.  Published  by 

Bell  &  Daldy,  London. 

The  examples  of  architectural  decoration  which  Mr. 
Cundall  has  here  brought  forward  are,  we  are  told, 
selected  chiefly  from  works  of  Art  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  the 
Museum  of  Ornamental  Art  in  Marlborough  House, 
and  the  new  Crystal  Palace.  The  work  is  elegantly 
got  up,  as  regards  paper  and  printing,  especially 
the  coloured  plates  ;  there  are  twenty-four  in  all ; 
hut  to  make  the  publication  really  useful  to  the 
student  of  ornament,  it  is  a  pity  the  editor  has  not 
introduced  a  page  of  matter  descriptive  of  each 
style  ;  his  observations  in  the  preface  on  this  point 
are  too  brief  to  be  of  much  service. 


Sciinorr’s  Bible  Pictures.  English  Edition. 

Published  by  Williams  &  Norgate,  London. 

The  series  of  designs  illustrative  of  the  events 
described  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  the 
distinguished  German  artist,  Julius  Schnorr,  has 
engaged  wide  and  deserved  popularity  in  his  own 
country  :  the  English  public  will  now  have  the 
opportunity  of  appreciating  their  merits,  Messrs. 
Williams  "&  Norgate  having  arranged  with  the 
continental  publishers  for  an  edition  to  be  printed 
from  the  original  wood-blocks,  with  an  English 
translation  of  the  text.  These  desig  ns  are  thoroughly 
German  in  their  style,  but  are  conceived  in  a  true 
devotional  spirit,  and  they  are  boldly  and  cleverly 
engraved  on  the  wood  on  blocks  about  ten  inches 
by  nine  in  size,  consequently  the  figures  come  large, 
and  make  excellent  subjects  for  children ;  yet  their 
interest  cannot  be  limited  to  the  young.  Six  of 
these  prints  are  given  for  one  shilling. 
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A  Museum  of  the  Catalogue  of  Ornamental 

Art,  at  Marlborough  House,  Pall  Mall. 

Parti.  By  J.  C.  Robinson,  F.S. A.,  Curator. 

Published  by  Chapman  &  Hall,  London. 

Mr.  Wornum’s  catalogue  of  the  Library  at  Marl¬ 
borough  House  is  now  very  properly  followed  by 
one  of  the  contents  of  the  Museum,  the  first  part  of 
which  only  is  yet  published  ;  referring  to  the 
sculpture,  painting  glyptic  and  numismatic  art, 
mosaics,  furniture,  basket-work,  leather-work, 
japanned  or  lacquered  work,  glass-painting,  glass 
manufactures  :  the  remaining  sections  of  the 
catalogue  are,  we  believe,  in  progress.  Upwards  of 
eight  hundred  objects  are  specified  and  described 
in  this  first  part,  and  where  it  has  been  considered 
necessary,  Mr.  Robinson  has  made  some  judicious 
comments  on  particular  works,  pointing  out  their 
peculiarities  of  style  and  workmanship;  a  num¬ 
ber  of  wood-cuts,  nicely  executed  by  the  female 
students  of  the  School  of  Design,  are  introduced, 
illustrative  of  some  of  the  best  examples  which,  the 
Museum  contains.  This  catalogue  is  indispensable 
to  the  visitor  who  wishes  to  understand  as  well  as 
see  what  is  before  him. 


Art-Treasures  in  Needle -Work.  By  Mrs. 

Warren  and  Mrs.  Pullen.  Published  by 

Ward  &  Lock. 

We  confess  ourselves  quite  incompetent  to  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  this  pretty  little  volume  ;  crochet, 
knitting,  point-lace,  tatting,  &c.,  are  subjects  far 
too  deep  for  our  comprehension  :  some  years  ago 
when  Bonnycastle,  Hutton,  and  Gregory  were  fresh 
in  our  memories,  we  could  have  worked  out  a 
mathematical  problem  much  more  readily  than  we 
can  now  demonstrate  what  is  meant  by  such  a  pro¬ 
position  as  the  following,  which  appears  among 
some  hundreds  similar  in  character  : — “  K  3,  Tf  and 
K  2  +  twice,  K  1,  P  2,  K  2,  Tf,  K  3,  Tf,  K  2, 
K  2  +,  K  3.”  Despairing  of  mastering  a  science  so 
abstruse,  we  gathered  the  opinions  of  some  learned  in 
such  matters,  and  their  united  testimony  is  that  the 
book  which  Mrs.  Warren  and  Mrs.  Pullen  have 
produced  for  the  edification  of  the  female  part  of 
the  community  deserves  its  especial  approbation, 
that  it  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  contains  an 
abundance  of  most  valuable  information  on  fancy 
needle- work  of  every  kind,  and  suited  for  fingers 
that  ply  either  for  love,  pleasure,  or  daily  bread. 
There  is,  however,  one  portion  of  the  volume  of 
which  we  presume  to  speak  authoritatively,  that  is, 
the  illustrated  part,  which  embraces  a  multitude  of 
designs,  many  of  them  excellent,  for  such  “  treasures 
as  the  needle  can  create.” 


Memoir  of  W.  II.  Bartlett.  By  Dr.  Beattie. 

Published  by  Subscription.  Printed  by  M.  S. 

Rickerby,  London. 

A  pleasing  tribute  is  this  volume  to  the  memory 
of  a  charming  artist  and  most  agreeable  writer,  in 
both  of  which  characteristics  the  published  works 
of  Mr.  Bartlett  possess  a  reputation  co-extensive 
with  the  language  in  which  his  books  are  written. 
We  had  our  own  “memoir”  of  him  soon  after  his 
death,  from  the  pen  of  the  venerable  John  Britton. 
Dr.  Beattie’s  history  is  rather  more  comprehensive, 
and  gives  us  much  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
artist,  with  extracts  from  his  private  diary  and 
journals  of  his  travels.  From  a  perusal  of  these 
we  are  quite  ready  to  endorse  Dr.  Beattie’s  opinion 
that,  “To  the  talents  of  a  most  accomplished  artist, 
an  able,  pleasing,  and  industrious  writer,  and  of  a 
traveller  whose  pen  and  pencil  sketches  are  uni¬ 
versally  admired,  Mr.  Bartlett  united  those  higher 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  singularly 
endeared  him  to  his  friends.  .  .  .  He  has  left  it  in 
writing  that  during  a  period  of  twenty  years — down 
to  the  hour  of  his  death — the  fruit  of  his  incessant 
labour  was  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  his  wife 
and  children  in  credit  and  respectability ;  and  that, 
with  all  his  earnest  endeavours  to  accomplish  so 
desirable  an  end,  he  could  never  secure  any  per¬ 
manent  share  or  copyright  in  the  numerous  works 
by  which  his  name  has  been  rendered  so  popular  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  the  eminent  position  to 
which  he  raised  himself,  as  an  artist  and  author, 
he  was  never  cheered  with  anything  beyond  the 
vague  hope  of  independence.”  Unhappily,  Mr. 
Bartlett’s  case  is  not  singular ;  the  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong ; 
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there  are  many  among  artists  and  literary  men  who 
cannot  reasonably  entertain  even  the  “vague  hope” 
in  which  he  sometimes  indulged,  and  which  he 
laboured  so  unceasingly  to  realise. 


Bigg  on  Artificial  Limbs.  Published  by 
Churchill,  London. 

It  is  among  the  peculiarities  of  the  times — and, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  promising  “  signs  ” — that 
the  more  intelligent  members  of  several  trades, 
occupations,  and  professions  are  publishing  the 
result  of  their  experience.  No  doubt  their  prin¬ 
cipal  purpose  is  to  advance  their  own  interests ; 
but,  in  so  doing,  they  contribute  largely  to  public 
information  :  it  is  an  obvious  truism  that  those  who 
know  most  can  teach  most ;  although  it  is  not 
often  that  we  find  such  teachers  :  men  are  far  too 
apt  to  keep  their  knowledge  to  themselves.  Mr. 
Bigg  is  an  eminent  “  surgical  mechanician,”  who 
has  been  long  employed  by  the  several  government 
institutions — such  as  Chelsea  and  Greenwich — and 
by  all  the  great  hospitals  of  London.  His  repute 
is,  therefore,  well  established.  His  book  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  by  explanatory  woodcuts  ;  and  it 
treats  upon  every  branch  of  the  art  which  he  pro¬ 
fesses, — one  that,  now-a-days,  more  especially 
demands  attention  from  all  classes;  for,  unhappily, 
this  art  is  likely  to  be  the  minister  of  comfort  to 
many  thousands.  The  subject  is  treated  with  great 
clearness  and  simplicity  :  it  does  not,  indeed, 
enable  a  patient  to  be  his  own  “mechanician,” 
but  it  instructs  him  how  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
case  ;  and  to  lessen,  as  far  as  possible,  the  grievance 
by  which  he  has  been  afflicted.  A  book  of  this 
kind,  therefore,  at  such  a  moment,  cannot  fail  to 
be  considered  a  public  benefaction  ;  and  to  refer  to 
it  such  persons  as  need  its  aid  is  a  public  duty. 


A  Symbolic  French  and  English  Vocabulary. 
By  L.  C.  Ragonot,  Professor  of  the  French 
Language.  Published  by  Ackermann  & 
Co.,  London :  Mandeville,  Paris :  Bangs, 
Brothers,  &  Co.,  New  York. 

How  strange  it  is  that  among  all  the  numerous 
plans  in  use  for  teaching  a  foreign  language, — and 
especialty  that  of  France — to  children,  this  of  51. 
Ragonot  should  not  have  been  adopted  before  now  : 
it  is  so  practical,  so  simple,  yet  so  comprehensive, 
that  it  must  take  precedence  of  all  others.  This 
vocabulary  is  a  thin  book,  of  quarto  size ;  on  each 
page  is  engraved  a  multitude  of  objects  of  every 
kind  ranged  under  a  particular  class  ;  for  instance, 
a  house,  with  all  its  component  parts,  rooms,  with 
their  respective  furniture,  men’s,  women’s  and 
children’s  dresses,  a  ship,  a  farm,  a  garden,  articles 
of  domestic  use,  a  fortification,  games,  physical 
geography,  in  short  everything  familiar  or  rare 
which  the  eye  can  take  in.  Under  each  detailed 
object  is  its  name  in  French  and  English,  so  that 
the  book  becomes  a  complete  illustrated  educational 
work.  If  the  system  of  M.  Ragonot  will  not  enable 
a  child  to  converse  in  the  language  his  vocabulary 
is  intended  to  teach,  it  lays  the  very  best  foundation 
for  it  by  making  the  pupil  acquainted  with  an 
infinite  number  of  words,  simple  and  compound, 
which  must  come  into  his  daily  conversation,  and 
of  which  a  knowledge  so  varied  and  full  could  not 
be  gained,  we  believe,  half  so  readily  by  any  other 
method.  The  book  has  also  the  merit  of  being 
cheap,  and  as  it  is  no  less  amusing  than  instructive 
it  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  a  most  extensive  cir¬ 
culation.  There  are  children  too  of  larger  growth 
who  may  consult  it  advantageously,  for  it  contains 
many  words  scarcely  to  be  found  even  in  a  good 
dictionary,  though  they  are  in  ordinary  use. 


The  Isles  of  Loch  Awe,  and  other  Poems  of 
my  Youth.  With  Sixteen  Illustrations.  By 
Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.  Published  by 
W.  E.  Painter,  London. 

It  has  rarely  been  our  task  to  con  over  a  volume  of 
nearly  four  hundred  pages  of  blank  verse  and 
rhyme,  and  to  find  in  them  so  little  that  extends 
beyond  mediocrity ;  while  some  of  the  poems  are  so 
puerile  they  must  have  been  written  in  the  school 
play-ground.  We  have  spoken  of  the  collection 
generally;  three  or  four  of  the  contributions  are 
worthy  of  better  companionship,  but  amonr  these 
three  or  four  are  certainly  not  the  war  poems. 


Bradbury  &  Evans,  Printers  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  Wnitefriars. 
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